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BY 


THE AUTHOR. 


ADVERTISEMENT. 


Tue object of this work is to exhibit the Evimrences, Doctrines, Morats 
and Institutions of Christianity, in a form adapted to the use of young 
- Ministers, and Students in Divinity. It is hoped also that it may supply the 
desideratum of a Bopy or Divinity, adapted to the present state of theological 
literature, neither Calvinistic on the one hand nor Pelagian on the other. ~~ 
_ The reader will perceive that the object has been to follow a course of plaim 
and close argument on the various subjects discussed, without any attempt at 
embellishment of style, and without adding practical uses and reflections, which, 
however important, did not fall within the plan of this publication. The various 
controversies on fundamental and important points, have been introduced; but 
it has been the sincere aim of the Author to discuss every subject with fairness 
and candour: and honestly, but in the spirit of “ raz TrutH” which he more 
anxiously wishes to be taught than to teach, to exhibit what he believes to be 
the sense of the Holy Scriptures, to whose authority, he trusts, he has unre- 
servedly subjected all his own opinions. 
Lonvon, March 26, 1823. 


PART FIRST. . 


EVIDENCES OF THE DIVINE AUTHORITY OF THE 
HOLY SCRIPTURES, 


CHAPTER I. 
Maw 4 MORAL AGENT. 


Tue Theological System of the Holy Scriptures being the subject of our inquiries, it is essen- 
tial to our undertaking to establish their Divine authority. But before the direct evidence 
which the case admits is adduced, our attention may be profitably engaged by several con- 
siderations, which afford preswmptive evidence in favour of the Revelations of the Old and 


‘New Testaments. These are of so much weight that they ought not, in fairness, to be over- 


looked; nor can their force be easily resisted by the impartial inquirer. 

The Moral Agency of man is a principle on which much depends in such an investigation ; 
and, from its bearing upon the question at issue, requires our first notice. 

He is a moral agent who is capable of performing moral actions; and an action is rendered 
moral by two circumstances,—that it is voluntary,—and that it has respect to some rule which 


determines it to be good or evil. ‘ Moral good and evil,” says Lock, “‘is the conformity or | ~ 


disagreement of our voluntary actions to some law, whereby good or evil is drawn upon us 
from the will or power of the law maker.” 

_ The terms found in all languages, and the laws which have been enacted in all states with 
accompanying penalties, as well as the praise or dispraise which men in all ages have ex- 
pressed respecting the cenduct of each ether, sufficiently show, that man has always been 
considered as an agent actually performing, or capable of performing moral actions, for as 
such he has been treated. No one ever thought of making laws to regulate the conduct of 
the inferior animals; or of holding them up to public censure or approbation. 

The rules by which the moral quality of actions has been determined are, however, not 
those only which have been embodied in the legislation of civil communities. Many actions 
would be judged good or evil, were all civil codes abolished; and others are daily condemned - 
or approved in the judgment of mankind, which are not of a kind to be recognised by public 
laws. Of the moral nature of human actions there must have been a perception in the minds 
of men, previous to the enactment of laws. Upon this common perception all law is founded, 
and claims the consent and support of society, for in all human legislative codes there is an 
express or tacit appeal to principles previously acknowledged, as reasons for their enactment. 

This distinction in the moral quality of actions previous to the establishment of civil regu- 
lations, and independent of them, may in part be traced.to its having been observed, that 
certain actions are injurious to society, and that to abstain from them is essential to its well- 
being. Murder and theft may be given as instances. It has also been perceived, that such 
actions result from certain affections of the mind; and the indulgence or restraint of such 
affections has therefore been also regarded as a moral act. Anger, revenge, and cupidity, 
have been deemed evils as the sources of injuries of various kinds; and humanity, self govern- 
ment, and integrity, have been ranked among the virtues ; and thus both’certain actions, and 
the principles from which they spring, have, from their effect upon society, been determined 
to be good or evil. ; ; 

But it has likewise been observed by every man, that individual happiness, as truly as 


social order and interests, is materially affected by particular acts, and by those feelings of H 


the heart which give rise to them; as for instance, by anger, malice, envy, impatience, cupi- 
dity, &c; and that whatever civilized men in all places and ip all ages have agreed to call 
VicE, is inimical to health of body, or to peace of mind, or to ¥oth. ‘This, it is true, has had 
littie influence upon human conduct; but it has been acknowledged by the poegs, sages, and 
satirists of all countries, and is adverted to as matter of witversal experience. ilst there- 


fore there is in the moral condition and habits of maz something which propels him to vice, ~~ 


uncorrected by the miseries which it never fails to inflict, there is also something in the consti- 
tution of the human soul which renders vice subversive of its happiness, and something in the 
established law and nature of things, which renders vice incompatible with the collective 
interests of men in the social sate) : 

Let that then be granted by t HEIST which he cannot consistently deny, the existence 
of a Supreme Creator, of infinite power, wisdom, goodness, and justice, who has both made 


men and continues to govern them; and the strongest presumption is afforded by the wl 


constitution of the nature of man, and the relations established among human affairs, whic 
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with so much constancy dissociate happiness from vicious passions, health from intemperance, 
the peace, security, and improvement of society from violence and injustice,—that the course 
of action which best secures. human happiness, has the sanction of His will, or in other words 
that He, by these circumstances, has given His authority in favour of the practice of virtue, 
and opposed it to the practice of vice. (1) pee 

But though that perception of the difference of moral actions which is antécedent to human 
laws, must have been sirongly confirmed by these facts of experience, and by such observa- 
tions, we have no reason to conclude that those rules by which the moral quality of actions 
has, in all ages, been determined, were formed solely from a course of observation on their 
tendency to promote or obstruct human happiness ; because we cannot collect either from his- 
tory or tradition, that the world was ever without such rules, though they were often warped 
and corrupted. ‘The evidence of both, of the contrary, shows, that so far from these rules 
having originated from observing what was injurious and what beneficial to mankind, there” 
has been, among almost all nations, a constant reference. to a declared will of the Supreme 
God, or of supposed deities, as the rule which determines the good or the evil of the conduct 
of men; which will was considered by them as a law, prescribing the one and restraining the 
other under the sanction, not only of our being left to the natural injurious consequences of 
vicious habit and practice in the present life, or of continuing to enjoy the benefits of obedience 
in personal and social happiness here; but of positive reward and positive punishment in a 
future life. te » 

Whoever speculated on the subject of morals and moral obligation in any age, was pre- 
viously furnished with these general notions and distinctions. They were in the world before 
him; and if all tradition be not a fable, if the testimony of all antiquity whether found in poets 
or historians be not delusive, they were in the world in those early periods when the great 
body of the human race remained near the original seat of the parent families of all the modern 
and now widely extended nations of the earth; and in those early periods they were not 
regarded as distinctions of mere human opinion and consent, but were invested with a Divine 
authority. 

We Pave then before us two presumptions, each of great weight. First, that those actions 
which among men have almost universally been judged good, have the implied sanction of the 
will of our wise and good Creator, being found in experience, and by the constitution of our 
nature and of human society, most conducive to human happiness. And, srconp, that they 
were originally in some mode or other prescribed and enjoined as his Jaw, and their contraries 

rohibited. 
¥ If therefore there is presumptive evidence of only ordinary strength, that the rule by which 
our actions are determined to be good or evil is primarily a law of the Creator, we are all 
deeply interested in ascertaining where that law exists in its clearest manifestation. For 
ignorance of the law, in whole or in part, will be no excuse for disobedience, if we have the ~ 
opportunity of acquainting ourselves with it; and an accurate acquaintance with the rule 
may assist our practice in cases of which human laws take no cognizance, and which the 
wilfully corrupted general judgment of mankind may have darkened. And should it appear ~ 
either that in many things we have offended more deeply than we suspect, whether wilfully ~ 
or from an eyitable ignorance; or that, from some common accident which has befallen our ~ 
nature, we have lost the power of entire obedience without the use of new and extraordi 
means, the knowledge of the rule is of the utmost consequence to us, because by it we may be 
enabled to ascertain the precise relation in which we stand to God our Maker; the dangers 
we have incurred; and the means of escape, if any have been placed within our reach, 





CHAPTER II. 


Tur RuLe which determines the Quality of moran Actions, must be presumed to be matter of — 
REVELATION FROM Gop. 


Ir is well observed by « aye writer, that “all the distinctions of good and evil refer to 
some principle above ourselves; for, were thete no Supreme Governor and Judge to reward 
and punish, the very notions of good and evil would vanish away «> they could not exist in the 
minds of men, if there were not @ Supreme Director to give laws for the measure thereof.” (2) 

If we deny the existence of a Divine law obligatory upon man, we must deny that the world 
is under Divine government, for government without rule or law is a solecism; and to deny 


(1) “As the manifold appearances of design and Of final causes, in the constitution of the world, prove it 
to be the work of an intelligent mind; so the particular final causes of pleasure and pain, distributed among 
his creatures, prove that they are under his government—what may be called his natural government of 
creatures endued with sense and reason. This, however, implies somewhat more than seems usually - 
attended to when we speak of God’s natural government of the world. It implies government of the 
tle with that which a master exercises over his servants, or a civil magistrate over his subjects.”— 
Bp. BuTLER. : 

(2) Extis’s Knowledge of Divine Things, &c.} 
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the Divine government, would leave it impossible for us to account for that peculiar nature 
which has been given to man, and those relations among human concerns and interests to 
which we have adverted, and which are so powerfully affected by our conduct :——certain 
actions and habits which almost all mankind have agreed to call good, being connected with 
the happiness of the individual, and the weil being of society ; and so on the contrary. This 
too has been matter ef uniform and constant experience from the earliest ages, and warrants 
therefore the conclusion, that the effect arises from original principles and a constitution of 
things which the Creator has established. Nor can any reason be offered why such a nature 
should be given to man, and such a law impressed on the circumstances and beings with which 
he is surrounded, except that both had an intended relation to certain courses of action as the 
sources of order and happiness, as truly as there was an intended relation between the light, 
and the eye which is formed to receive its rays. 

But as man is not carried to this course of action by physical impulse or necessity ; as moral 
conduct supposes choice and therefore instruction, and the persuasion of motives arising out of 
it; the benevolent intention of the Creator as to our happiness could not be accomplished 
without instruction, warning, reward, and punishment; all of which necessarily imply super- 
imtendence and control, or, in other words, a moral government. The creation therefore of a 
being of such a nature as man, implies Divine government, and that government a Divine law. 

Such a law must be the subject of REVELATION, Law is the will of a superior power; but 
the will of a superior visible power cannot be known without some indication by words or signs, 
in other terms, without a revelation; and much less the will of an invisible power, of an order 
superior to our own, and confessedly mysterious in his mode of existence, and the attributes 
of his nature. 7 

Again, the will of a superior is not in justice binding until, in some mode, it is sufficiently 
declared; and the presumption therefore, that God wills the practice of any particular course 
of action, on the part of his creatures, establishes the farther presumption, that of that will 
there has been a manifestation ; and the more so if there is reason to suppose, that any penalty 
of a serious nature has been attached to disobedience. 

The revelation of this will or law of God may be made either by action, from which it is to 
be inferred; or by direct communication in tanguage. Any indication of the moral perfections 
of God, or of his design in forming moral beings, which the visible creation presents to the 
mind; or any instance of his favour or displeasure towards his creatures clearly and frequently 
connected in his administration with any particular course of conduct, may be considered as a 
revelation of his will by action; and is not at all inconsistent with a farther revelation by the 
direct means of language. 

The Theist admits that a revelation of the will of God has been made by significant actions, 
from which the duty of creatures is to be inferred, and contends that this is sufficient. “They 
who never heard of any external revelation, yet if they knew from the nature of things what 
is fit for them to do, they know all that God will or can require of them.” (3) 

They who believe that the Holy Scriptures contain a revelation of God’s will, do not deny 
that indications of his will have been made by action; but they contend that they are in them- 
selves imperfect and insufficient, and that they were not designed to supersede a direct revela- 
tion. They hold also, that a direct communication of the Divine will was made to the > 
progenitors of the human race, which received additions at subsequent periods, and that the 
whole was at length embodied in the book called, by way of eminence, “The Bible.” 

The question immediately before us is, on which side there is the strongest presumption of 
truth. Are there, in the natural works of God, or in his manner of governing the world, such 
indications of the will of Ged concerning us, as can afford sufficient direction in forming a 
perfectly virtuous character, and sufficient information as to the means by which it 1s to be 
effected? We may try this question by a few obvious instances. 

The Theist will himself acknowledge, that temperance, justice, and benevolence, are essential 
to moral virtue. With respect to the first, nothing appears in the constitt 
the proceedings of the Divine administration, to indicate it to be the 4 
appetites of the body shouid be restrained within the rules of sobriety, except that, by a con- 
nexion which has been established by him, the excessive indulgence of those appetites usually 
impairs health. Iftherefore we suppose this to amount to a tacit prohibition of excess, it still 
leaves those free from the rule whose firm constitutions do noé suffer from intemperate gratifi- 
cations ; it gives one rule for the man of vigorous, and another for the man of feeble health ; 
and it is no guard against that occasional insobriety which may be indulged in without obvious 
danger to health, but which nevertheless may be excessive in degree though occasional in 
recurrence, The rule is therefore imperfect. : 

Nor aré the obligations of justice in this way indicated with adequate clearness. Acts of 
injustice are not hke acts of excessive intemperance, punishable in the ordinary course of 
providence by pain and disease and premature death, as their natural general consequences ; 






o# 
(3) Christianity as Old as the Creation, p. 233.—% By employing our reason to collect the will of God 
from the fund of our nature physical and moral, we may acquire not only a particular knowledge of those 
Jaws which are deducible from them, but a general knowledge of the manner in which God is pleased to 
exercise his supreme powers in this system.” —BoLINGBROKE’s Works, vol. 5, p. 100. : 
/ 
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nor, in most instances, by any other marked infliction of the Divine displeasure in the present 
life. From their injurious effects upon society at large, indications of the will of God respect- 
ing them may doubtless be inferred, but such effects arise out of the grosser acts of fraud and 

_rapine; those only affect the movements of society, (which goes on without being visibly 
disturbed by the violations of the nicer distinctions of equity which form an essential part of 
virtue,) and never fail to degrade and corrupt individual character. Rules of justice, therefore, 
thus indicated, would, like those of temperance, be very imperfect. 

The third branch of virtue is benevolence, the disposition and the habit of doing good to 
others. But in what manner except by revelation are the extent and the obligatior of this 
virtue to be explained? If it be said, that “the goodness of God himself as manifested in 
creation and providence presents so striking an example of beneficence to his creatures, that 
his will, as to the cultivation of this virtue, may be unequivocally inferred from it,” we can- 
not but perceive, that this example itself is imperfect, unless other parts of the Divine conduct 
be explained to us, as the Scriptures explain them. For if-we have manifestations of his 
goodness, we see also fearful proofs of his severity. Such are the permission of pestilence, 
earthquakes, inundations; and the infliction of pain and death upon all men, even upon 
infants and unsinning animals. If the will of God in favour of beneficent actions is to be 
inferred from the pleasure which is afforded to those who perform them, it is only indicated 
to those to whom a beneficent act gives pleasure, and its non-performance pain: and it can- 
not therefore be at all apprehended by those who by constitution are obdurate, or by habit 
selfish. The rule would therefore be uncertain and dark, and entirely silent as to the extent 
to which beneficence is to be carried, and whether there may not be exceptions to its exercise 
as to individuals, such as enemies, vicious persons, and strangers. 

Whatever general indications there may be in the acts of God, in the constitution of human 
nature, or in the relations of society, that some actions are according to the will of God, and 
therefore good, and that others are opposed to his will, and therefore evil; it follows then, 
that they form a rule too vague in itself, and too liable to different interpretations, to place 
the conduct of men under adequate regulation, even in respect of temperance, justice, and 
beneficence. But if these and other virtues, in their nicest shades, were indicated by the 
types of nature, and the manifestations of the will of God in his moral government, these 
types and this moral government are either entirely silent, or speak equivocally as to subjects 
of vital importance to the right conduct and effectual moral control, as well as to the hopes 
and the happiness, of man. 

There is no indication, for instance, in either nature or providence, that it is the will of God 
that his creatures should worship him; and the moral effects of adoration, homage, and praise, 
on this system, would be lost. There is no indication that God will be approached in prayer, 
and this hope and solace of man is unprovided for. Nor is there a sufficient indication of a 
future state of rewards and punishment; because there is no indubitable declaration of man’s 
immortality, nor any facts and principles so obvious as to enable us confidently to infer it. 
All observation lies directly against the-doctrine of the immortality of man. He dies, and 
the probabilities of a future life which have been established upon the unequal distribution of 
rewards and punishments in this life, and the capacities of the human soul, are a presumptive 
evidence which has been adduced, as we shall afterward show, only by those to whom the 
doctrine had been transmitted by tradition, and who were therefore in possession of the idea ; 
and, even then, to have any effectual force of persuasion, they must be built upon antecedent 
principles furnished only by the revelations contained in Holy Scripture. Hence some of the 
wisest, Heathens, who were not wholly unaided in their speculations on these subjects by the 
reflected licht of those revelations, confessed themselves unable to come to any satisfactory 
conclusion. The doubts of Socrates, who expressed himself the most hopefully of any on the 
subject of a future life, are well known; and Cicero, who occasionally expatiates with so 
much eloquencéen this topic, shows by the skeptical expressions which he throws in, that his 
belief was b ns confirmed. (4) If, therefore, without any help from direct or tra~ 
ditional ins we could go as far as they, it is plain that our religious system would be 
deficient in all those mctives to virtue which arise from the doctrines of man’s accountability 
and a future life, and ithat moral control which such doctrines exert: the necessity of 
which for the moral government of the world is sufficiently proved, by the wickedness which 
prevails even where these doctimes are fully taught. 

Still farther, there is nothing in those manifestations of God and of his will, which the 
most attentive contemplatist can be supposed to collect from his natural works and from his 
sovereign rule, to afford the hope of pardon to any one who is conscious of having offend 
him, or any assurance of felicity in a future state, should one exist. ws 

Some consciousness of offence is felt by every man; and though he should not know the 
precise nature or extent of the penalty attached to transgression, he has no reason to conclude 

that he is under a mild and fondly merciful government, and that therefore his offences will, 







s 

(4) Soin his Tuse. Quest. 1, he says, “ Expone igitur, nisi molestum est, primum animos, si potes, 
remanere post mortem; tum st minus id obtinebis (est enim arduum,) docebis carere omni malo 
mortem. Show me first, if you can, and if it be not too troublesome, that souls remain after death ; or if you 
cannot prove that, (for it is difficult,) declare how there is no eyil in death.” 


ee 
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in course, be forgiven. All observation and experience lie against this; and the case is the 
more alarming to a considerate mind, that so little of the sad inference, that the human race 
is under a rigorous administration, depends upon reasoning and opinion: it is fact of common 
and daily observation. ‘The minds of men are in general a prey to discontent and care, and 


are ‘agitated by various evil passions. The race itself is doomed to wasting labours of the ~ 


body or the mind, in order to obtain subsistence. Their employments are for the most part 
low and grovelling, in comparison of the capacity of the soul for intellectual pleasure and 
attainments. The mental powers, though distributed with great equality among the various 
classes of men, are only in the case of a few individuals ever awakened. The pleasures most 
strenuously sought are therefore sensual, degrading, and transient. Life itself, too, is preca- 
ious: infants suffer and die, youth is blighted, and thus by far the greater part of mankind 
is swept away before the prime of life is attained. Casualties, plagues, famines, floods, and 
war, carry on the work of destruction. In the majority of states the poor are oppressed, the 
rich are insecure, private wrong is added to public oppression, widows are wronged, orphans 
are deprived of bread, and the sick and aged are neglected. The very religions of the world 
have completed human wretchedness by obdurating the heart, by giving birth to sanguinary 
superstitions, and by introducing a corruption of morals destructive of the very elements of 


well-ordered society. Part of these evils are permitted by the Supreme Governor, and part_ 


inflicted, either by connecting them as consequents to certain actions, or to the constitution of 
the natural world more immediately ; but, whether permitted or inflicted, they are punitive 
acts of his administration, and present him before us, notwithstanding innumerable instances 
of his benevolence, as a Being of “terrible majesty.” (5) ; 

To remove in part the awful rsety which overhangs such an administration, the most 
sober Theists of former times, differing from the horde of vulgar blasphemers and metaphy- 
sical Atheists who have arisen in our own day, have been ready to suppose another state of 
being, to which the present has respect, and which may discover some means of connecting 
this permission of evil, and this infliction of misery, (often on the apparently innocent,) with 
the character of a Governor of perfect wisdom, equity, and goodness. But in proportion as 
any one feels himself obliged to admit and to expect a state of future existence, he must feel the 
necessity of being assured, that it will be a felicitous one. Yet should he be conscious of 
frequent transgressions of the Divine law; and at the same time see it demonstrated by facts 
oceurring daily, that in the present life the government of God is thus rigorous, the only fair 
conclusion to which he can come is, that the Divine government will be conducted on precisely 
the same principles in another, for an infinitely perfect Being changes not. Farther dis- 
coveries may then be made; but they may go only to establish this point, that the apparent 
severity of his dispensations in the present life are quite consistent with justice, and even the 
continued infliction of punishment with goodness itself, because other moral agents may be 
benefited by the example. The idea of a future life does not therefore relieve the case. If 
it be just that man should be punished here, it may be required by the same just regard to 
the principles of a strictly moral government, that he should be punished hereafter. 

If then we are offenders against the Majesty of so dread a Being, as the actual administra- 
tion of the world shows its Governor to be, it is in the highest degree necessary, if there be in 
him a disposition to forgive our offences, that we should be made acquainted with it, and with 
the means and conditions upon which his placability can become available to us. If he is not 
disposed to forgive, we have the greatest cause for alarm; if an inclination to forgive does 
exist in the Divine Mind, there is as strong a reason to presume that it is indicated to us 
somewhere, as that the Jaw under which we are placed should have been expressly promul- 
gated; and especially ifsuch a scheme of bestowing pardon has been adopted as will secure 
the ends of moral government, and lead to our future obedience,—the only one which we can 
eonceive to be worthy of God. 

Now it is not necessary to prove at length, what is so obvious, that if we had no method 
of knowing the will and purposes of God, but by inferring them from his works and his 
government, we could have no information as to any purpose in the Divine Mind to forgive 
his smning creatures. The Theist, in order to support this hope, dwells upon the proofs of 
the goodness of God with which this world abounds, but shuts his eyes upon the demonstra- 
tions of his severity ; yet these surround him as well as the other, and the argument from the 
severity of God is as forcible against pardon, as the argument from his goodness is in its 
favour. At the best, it is left entirely uncertain; a ground is laid for heart-rending doubts, 
and fearful anticipations; and, for any thing he can show to the contrary, the goodness 
which God has displayed in nature and providence may only render the offence of man more 
_ aggravated, and serve to strengthen the presumption against the forgiveness of a wilfw offender, 
rather than afford him any reason for hope. 

The whole of this argument is designed to prove, that had we been left, for the regulation 


(5) “Some men seem to think the only character of the Author of Nature to be that of Simple Absolute 
Benevolence.—There may possibly be in the creation, beings, to whom he manifests himself under this most 
amiable of all characters, for it is the most amiable, supposing it not, as perhaps it is not, incompatible with 
Justice; but he manifests himself to us as a righteous Governor. He may consistently with this be simply 
and absolutely benevolent; but he is, for he has given us a proof in the constitution and conduct of the world 
that he is, a Governor over servants, as he rewards and punishes us for our actions.” ——BUTLER’s Analogy. 
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of our conduct, to infer the will and purposes of the Supreme Being from his natural works, 
and his administration of the affairs of the world, our knowledge of both would have been 
essentially deficient ; and it establishes a strong presumption in favour of a direct revelation 
from God to his creatures, that neither his will concerning us, nor the hope of forgiveness, 
might be left to dark and uncertain inference, but be the subjects of an express declaration, 





CHAPTER Il. 
Farntaer Presumption oF a pirect ReveLarion from the Weakness and Corruption of 


human Reason, and the want of Authority in merely human Opinions. 


Ir we should allow that a perfect reason exercised in contemplating the natural works of 
God and the course of his moral government, might furnish us, by means of an accurate pro- 
cess of induction, with a sufficient rule to determine the quality of moral actions, and with 
sufficient motives to obedience, yet the case would not be altered; for that perfect reason is 
not to be found among men. It would be useless to urge upon those who deny the doctrine of 
Scripture, as to the fall of man, that his understanding and reason are weakened by the dete- 
rioration of his whole intellectual nature. But it will be quite as apposite to the argument to 
state a fact not to be controverted, that the reasoning powers of men greatly differ in strength ; 
and that from premises, which all must allow to be somewhat obscure, different inferences 
would inevitably be drawn. Either then the Divine law would be what every man might 
take it to be, and, by consequence, a variable rule, a position which cannot surely be main- 
tained; or many persons must fail of duly apprehending it. And though in this case it 
should be contended, that he is not punishable who obeys the law as far as he knows it, yet 
surely the ends of a steady and wisely formed plan of general government would on this 
ground be frustrated. The presumption here-also must therefore be in favour of an express 
declaration of the will of God, in terms’ which the common understandings of men may appre- 
hend, as the only means by which sufficient moral direction can be given, and effectual con« 
trol exerted. : ; 

The notion, that by rational induction the will of God may be inferred from his acts in a 
sufficient degree for every purpose of moral direction, is farther vitiated by its assuming that 
men in general are so contemplative in their habits as to pursue such inquiries with interest ; 
and so well disposed as in most cases to make them with honesty. Neither of these is true. 

The mass of mankind neither are, nor ever have been, contemplative, and must therefore, 
if not otherwise instructed, remain ignorant of their duty ; for questions of virtue, morals, and 
religion, as may be shown from the contentions of the wisest of men, do not for the most 
part lie level to the minds of the populace, without a revelation. (6) 

It is equally a matter of undoubted fact, that in all yuestions of morals which restrain the 
vices, passions, and immediate interests of men, conviction is generally resisted, and the re 
is brought down to the practice, rather than the practice raised to the rule; so that the most 
flimsy sophisms are admitted as arguments, and principles the most lax displace those of rigid 
rectitude and virtue. This is matter of daily observation and cannot be denied. The irre- 
sistible inference from this is, that at least, the great body of mankind, not being accustomed 
to intellectual exercises; not having even leisure for them on account.of their being doomed 
to sordid labours; and not being disposed to conduct the investigation with care and accuracy, 
would never become acquainted with the will of the Supreme Governor, if the knowledge of 
it were only to be obtained from habitual observation and reasoning. Should it be said, “that 
the intellectual and instructed part of mankind ought to teach the rest,” it may be replied, that 
even that would be difficult, because their own knowledge must be communicated to others 
by the same process of difficult induction through which they attain it themselves, or rational _ 
conviction could not be produced in the minds of the learners. The task would therefore be + 
hopeless as to the majority, both from their want of time and intellectual capacity. But, if 
practicable, the Theistical system has no provision for such instruction. It neither makes it 
the duty of some to teach, nor of others to learn. It has no authorized teachers; no day of 


(6) “If philosophy had gone farther than it did, and from undeniable principlés given us ethics in a 
science, like mathematics, in every part demonstrable, this yet would not have been so effectual to man in 
this imperfect state, nor proper for the cure. The greatest part of mankind want leisure or capacity for 
demonstration, nor can éarry a train of proofs, which in that way they must alee depend upon for con- 
viction, and cannot be required to assent to till they see the demonstration. herever they stick, the 
teachers are always put upon proof, and must clear the doubt by a thread of coherent deductions from the 
first principle, how long or how intricate soever that be. And you may as soon hope to have all the day 
labourers and tradesmen, the spinsters and dairy maids, perfect mathematicians, as to have them perfect in 
ethics this way: having plain commands is the sure and only course to bring them to obedience and prac- 
tice : the greatest part cannot Anovw, and therefore they must believe. And I ask, whether one coming from 
heaven in the power of God, in full and clear evidence and demonstration of miracles, giving plain and 
direct rules of morality and obedience, be not likelier to enlighten the bulk of mankind, and set them right 
in their duties, and bring them to do them, than by reasoning with them from general notions and Paes 
of human reason ?”—LocKeE’s Reasonableness of Christianity. d i F 
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rest from labour, on which to collect thé auditors; io authorized religious ordinances by which 
moral truth may be brought heme to the ears and the hearts of men: and, if it had, its best 
knowledge being rather contained in diffuse and hesitating speculation, than concentrated in 
maxims and first principles, embodied in a few plain words, which at once indicate some 
master mind fully adequate to the whole subject, and suddenly irradiate the understandings 
of the most listless and illiterate,—it would be taught in vain. 

Let us however suppose the truth discovered, the teachers of it appointed, and days for the 
communication of instruction set apart. With what authority would these teachers be 
invested? They plead no commission from Him whose will they affect to teach, and they 
work no miracles in confirmation of the truth of their doctrine. That doctrine cannot, from 
the nature of things, be mathematically demonstrated so as to enforce conviction, and it would 
therefore be considered, and justly considered, as the opinion of the teacher, and nothing but 
an opinion, to which every one might listen or not without any consciousness of violating an 
obligation, and which every one might and would receive as his own judgment agreed with 
or dissented from his unauthorized teacher, or as his interests and passions might commend or 
disparage the doctrine so taught. (7) 

acts are sufficiently in proof of this. ‘The sages of antiquity were moral teachers; they 
founded schools; they collected disciples; they placed their fame in their wisdom: yet there 
was little agreement among them, even upon the first principles of religion and morals; and 
they neither generally reformed their own lives, nor those of others. This is acknowledged 
‘by Cicero: “Do you think that these things had any influence upon the men (a very few 
excepted,) who thought and wrote and disputed about them? Who is there of all the philo- 
sophers, whose mind, life, and manners, were conformable to right reason? Who ever made 
his philosophy the law and rule of his life, and not a mere show of his wit and parts? Who 
observed his own instructions, and lived in obediente to his own precepts? On the contrary, 
many of them were slaves to filthy lusts, many to pride, many to covetousness,” &c. (8) 

Such a system of moral direction and control, then, could it be formed, would bear no come 
parison to that which is provided by direct and external revelation, of which the doctrine, 
though delivered by different men, in different ages, is consentaneous throughout; which is 
rendered authoritative by Divine attestation; which consists in clear and legislative enuncia- 
tion, and not in human speculation and laborious inference ; of which the teachers were as 
holy as their doctrine was sublime; and which in all ages has exerted a powerful moral influ- 
ence upon the conduct of men. “I know of but one Phedo and one Polemon throughout all 
Greece,” saith Oricen, “who were ever made better by their philosophy; whereas Chris- 
tianity hath brought back its myriads from vice to virtue.” 

All these considerations then still farther support the presumption, that the will of God has 
been the subject of express revelation to man, because such a declaration of it is the only one 
which can be conceived ADEQUATE; COMPLETE; OF COMMON APPREHENSION ; SUFFICIENTLY 
AUTHORITATIVE; AND ADAPTED TO THE CIRCUMSTANCES OF MANKIND, 





CHAPTER IV. ; 
Fartuer Proofs oF THE WEAKNESS AND UNCERTAINTY OF Human Reason. 


Tue opinion, that sufficient notices of the will and purposes of God with respect to man, 
may be collected by rational induction from his works and government, attributes too much 
to the power of human reason and the circumstances under which, in that case, it must neces- 
sarily commence its exercise. 

Human reason must be taken, as it ism fact, a weak and erring faculty, and as subject to 
have its operations suspended or disturbed by the influence of vicious principles and attach- 


hese, “Tet it be granted, (though not true,) that all the moral precepts of the Gospel were known by some- 
ly or other, among mankind before. But where, or how, or of what use, is not considered. Suppose 
they may be picked up, here and there; some from SoLon, and Bras, in Greece; others from TULLY in 
Italy, and, to complete the work, let Conructs as far as China be consulted, and ANACHARSIS the Scy- 
thian contribute his share. What will all this do to give the world a complete morality, that may be to 
mankind the unquestionable rule of lifé and manners? What would this amount to toward being a steady 
rule, a certain transcript of a law that we are under? Did the saying of An1sTIPPuUS or ConFuctIUS give 
it an authority? Was,Zeno a lawgiver to mankind? If not, what he or any other philosopher delivered 
was but a saying of his. Mankind might hearken to it, or reject it, as they pleased, or as it suited their 
interest, passions, principles, or humours :—they were under no obligation: the opinion of this or that phi- 
losopher was of no AuTHoRITY.”—LockE’s Reasonableness, &c. , 

“The truths which the philosophers proved by speculative reason, were destitute of some more sensible 
authority to back them; and the precepts which they laid down, how reasonable soever in themselves, 
seemed still to want weight, and to be no more than PRECEPTS OF MEN.”—Dr. Sam. CLARKE. 

(8) Sed hee eadem num censes apud eos ipsos valete, nisi admodum paucos, a quibus inventa, disputata, 
conscripta sunt ? Quotus enim quisque philosophorum inyenitur, qui sit ita moratus, ita animo ac vita consti- 

tatus, ut ratio pestulat? &c.—Z'use, Quest. 2. 
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ment to earthly things; neither of which can be denied, however differently they may be 
accounted for, ey" 

‘It is another consideration of importance that the exercise of reason is limited by our know- 
ledge; in other words, that it must be furnished with subjects which it may arrange, compare, 
and judge: for beyond what it clearly conceives its power does not extend. 

Tt does not follow, that, because many doctrines in religion and many rules in morals carry 
clear and decided conviction to the judgment instantly upon their being proposed, they were 
discoverable, in the first instance, by rational induction; any more than that the great and 
simple truths of philosophy, which have been brought to light by the efforts of men of supe- 
nor minds, were within the compass of ordinary understandings, because, after they were 
revealed by those who made the discovery, they instantly commanded the assent of almost all 
to whom they were proposed. The yery first principles of what is called Natural religion (9) 
are probably of this kind. ‘The redson of man, though it should assent to them, though the 
demonstration of them should be now easy, may be indebted even for them to the revelation 
of a superior mind, and that mind the mind of God. (1) 

This is rendered the more probable, inasmuch as the great principles of all religion, the 
existence of God, the immortality of the human soul, the accountableness of man, the good or 
evil quality of the most important moral actions, have, by none who have written upon them, 
by no legislator, poet, or sage of antiquity, however ancient, been represented as discoveries 
made by them in the course of rational investigation; but they are spoken of as things com- 
monly known among men, which they propose to defend, explain, demonstrate, or deny, 
according to their respective opinions. If we overlook the inspiration of the writings of 
Moses, they command respect as the most ancient records in the world, and as embodying the 
religious opinions of the earliest ages; but Moses no where pretends to be the author of any 
of these fundamental truths, The book of Genesis opens with the words, “In the beginni 
God created the heavens and the earth ;” but here the term “God” is used familiarly, and it 
is taken for granted, that both the name and the idea conveyed by it were commonly received 
by the people for whom Moses wrote. ae 

The same writer gives the history of ages much higher than his own, and introduces the 
patriarchs of the human race holding conversations with one another in which the leading 
subjects of religion and morals are often incidentally introduced ; but they are never presented 
to us in the form of discussion ; no patriarch, however high his antiquity, represents himself 
as the discoverer of these first principles, though he might, as Noah, be a “preacher” of that 
“righteousness” which was established upon them. oses mentions the antediluvians who 
were inventors of the arts of working metals, and of forming and playing upon musical instru- 

‘ments; but he introduces no one as the inventor of any branch of moral or religious science, 

though they are so much superior in importance to mankind. 


(9) The term Natural religion is ofien used equivocally. ‘Some understand by it every thing in religion, 
with regard to truth and duty, which, when once discovered, may be clearly shown to have a real founda- 
tion in the nature and relations of things, and which unprejudiced reason will approve, when fairly pro- 
posed and set in a proper light; and accordingly very fair and goodly schemes of Natural religion have 
been drawn up by Christian philosophers and divines, in which they have comprehended a considerable part 
of what is contained in the Scripture Revelation—In this view Natural religion is not so called because it 
was originally discovered by natural reason, but because when once known it is what the reason of mankind 
duly exercised approves, as founded in truth and nature. Others take Natural religion to signify that 
religion which men discover in the sole exercise of their natural faculties, without higher assistance.”— 
LELAND. " : ZI 

(1) “When truths are once known to us, though by tradition, we are apt to be favourable to our own 
“parts, and ascribe to our own understanding the discovery of what, in reality, we borrowed from others ; 
or, at least, finding we can prove what at first we learnt from others, we are forward to conclude it an obyious 
truth, which, if we had sought, we could not have missed, Nothing seems hard to our understandings 
that is once known; and because what we see, we see with our own eyes, we are apt to overlook or for- 
get the help we had from others who showed it us, and first made us sec it, as if we were not at all beholden 
to them for those truths they opened the way to, and led us into} for, knowledge being only of truths that 

are perceived to be so, we are favourable enough to our own faculties to conclude that they, of their own 
strength, would have attained those discoveries without any foreign assistance, and that we know those 
truths by the strength and native light of our own stiadsy as they did from whom we received them by 
theirs,—only they had the luck to be before us, ‘Thus the whole stock of human knowledge is claimed by 
every one as his prise presen, as soon as he (profiting by others’ discoveries) has got itinto his own 
anid: : and so it is; but not properly by his own single industry; nor of his own acquisition. He studies, it 
ig true, and takes pains to make a progress in what others have delivered; but their pains were of another 
sort who first brought those truths to light which he afterward derives from them. He that travels the roads 
now, applauds his own strength and legs, that have carried him so far in such a scantling of time, and 
ascribes all to his own vigour ; little considering how much he owes to their pains who cleared the woods, 
drained the bogs, built the bridges, and made the ways paaens without which he might have toiled much 
with little progress. A great many things which we have been bred up in the belief of from our cradles 
and are now grown familiar, (and, as it were, natural to us under the Gospel,) we take for unquestionable 
obvious truths, and easily demonstrable, without considering how long we might haye been in doubt or igno- 
rance of them had revelation been silent, ang pany others are beholden to revelation who do not acknow- 
ledge it. It is no diminishing to revelation, that reason gives its suffrage too.to the truths revelation has 
discovered; but if is our mistake to think, that because reason confirms them to us, we had the first certain 
knowledge of them from thence, and in that clear evidence we now possess them,”——-LLOCKE. 
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In farther illustration it may be observed, that, in point of fact, those views on the subjects 
just mentioned which, to the reason of all sober Theists, smce the Christian revelation was 
given, appear the most clear and satisfactory, have been found no where since patriarchal 
times, except in the Scriptures, which profess to embody the true religious traditions and 
revelations of all ages, or among those whose reason derived principles from these revelations 
on which to establish its inferences. : 

We generally think it a truth easily and convincingly demonstrated that there is a 
God, and yet many of the philosophers of antiquity speak doubtingly on this point, and 
some of them denied it. At the present day, not merely a few speculative philosophers in the 
Heathen world, but the many millions of the human race who profess the religion of Budhu, 

- not only deny a Supreme First Cause, but dispute with subtlety and vehemence against the 
doctrine. “ ae ahs 
_ We feel that our reason rests with full satisfaction in the doctrine that all things are created 
by one eternal and self-existent Being; but the Greek philosophers held that matter was eter- 
nally co-existent with God. This was the opinion of Plato, who has been called the Moses 
of philosophers. ‘Through the whole “ Timeus,” Plato supposes two eternal and independent 
causes of all things; one, that by which all things are made, which is God: the other, that from 
which all things are made, which is matter. Dr. Cudworth has in vain attempted to clear 
Plato of this charge. The learned Dr. Thomas Burnet, who was well acquainted with the 
opinions of the ancients, says that “the Ionic, Pythagoric, Platonic, and Stoic schools all 
agreed in asserting the eternity of matter; and that the doctrine, that matter was created out 
of nothing, seems to have been unknown to the philosophers, and is one of which they had 
no notion.” Aristotle asserted the eternity of the world, both in matter and form too, which 
was but an easy deduction from the former principle, and is sufficiently in proof of its Atheist- 
ical tendency. _ : 

The same doctrine was extensively spread at a very-ancient period throughout the East, 
and plainly takes away a great part of the foundation of those arguments for the existence of 
a Supreme Deity, on which the moderns have so confidently rested for the demonstration of 
the existence of God by rational induction, whether drawn from the works of nature or from 
metaphysical principles; so much are those able works which haye been written on this sub- 
ject indebted to that revelation on which their authors too often close their eyes, for the very 
bases on which their most convincing areuments are built. The same Atheistical results logic- 
ally followed from the ancient Magian doc.rine of two eternal principles, one good, and the 
other evil; a notion which also infected the Greek schools, as appears from the example of 
Plutarch, and the instances adduced by him, : ; 

No one enlightened by the Scriptures, whether he acknowledges his obligations to them or. 
not, has ever been betrayed into so great an absurdity as to deny the individuality of the® 
human soul; and yet where the light of revelation has not spread, absurd and destructive to 
morals as this notion is, it very extensively prevails. The opinion that the human soul is a 
part of God, inclosed for a short time in matter, but still a portion of his essence, runs 
through much of the Greek philosophy. It is still more ancient than that, and, at the 
present day, the same opinion destroys all idea of accountability among those who in India 
follow the Brahminical system. ‘The human soul is God, and the acts of the human soul 
are pres the acts of God.” This is the popular argument by which their crimes are 
justified. — a 
, The doctrine of one Supreme, All-wise, and Uncontrollable Providence, commends itself to 
our reason as one of the noblest and most supporting of truths; but we are not to overlook 
the source from whence even those draw it, who think the reason of man equal to its full 
developement. So far were Pagans from being able to conceive so lofty a thought, that the 
wisest of them invented subordinate agents to carry on the affairs of the world; beings often 
divided among themselves, and subject to human passions; thereby destroying the doctrine 
of providence, and taking away the very foundation of human trust in a Supreme Power. 
‘This invention of subordinate deities gave birth to idolatry, which is sufficiently in proof both 
of its extent and antiquity. e yaa 

The beautiful and well-sustained series of arguments which have often in modern times 
been brought to support the presumption “that the human soul is immortal,” may be read 
with profit; but it is not to be accounted for, that those who profess to confine themselves to 
human reason in the inquiry, should argue with so much greater strength than the philoso- 
phers of ancient times, except that they have received assistance from a source which they 
are unfair enough not to acknowledge. Some fine passages on this subject may be collected 
from Plato, Cicero, Seneca, and others, but we must take them with others which express, 
sometimes doubt, and sometimes unbelief. With us this is a matter of general belief; but 
not so with the generality of either ancient or modern Pagans. The same darkness which 
obscured the glory of God, proportionably diminished the glory of man,—his true and proper 
immortality. The very ancient notion of an absorption of souls back again into the Divine 
Essence was, with the ancients, what we know it to be now in the metaphysical system of 
the Hindoos, a denial of individual immortality ; nor have the demonstrations of reason done 
any thing to convince the other grand division of metaphysical Pagans into which modern 
Heathenism is divided, the followers of Budhu, who believe in the total annihilation of both 
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men and gods after a series of ages,—a point of faith held probably by the majority of the 
present race of mankind, (2) 

These instances might be enlarged; but they amply show that they who speak of the 
sufficiency of human reason in matters of morals and religion neglect almost all the facts 
which the history of human opinion furnishes; and that they owé all their best views to that 
fountain of inspiration from which they so criminally turn aside. For how otherwise can the 
instances we have just mentioned be explained? and how is it, that those fundamental prin- 
ciples in morgls and religion, which modern philosophers have exhibited as demonstrable b 
the unassisted powers of the human mind, were either held doubtfully, or connected wit 
some manifest absurdity, or utterly denied by the wisest moral teachers among the Gentiles, 
who lived before the Christian revelation was given? They had the same works of God to 
behold, and the same course of providence to reason from, to neither of which were they inat- 
tentive. They had intellectual endowments, which have been the admiration of all subse-~ 
quent ages; and their reason was rendered acute and discriminative by the discipline of 
mathematical and dialectic science. They had every thing which the moderns have except the 
Brsix; and yet on points which have been generally settled among the moral philosophers 
of our own age as fundamental to Natural religion, they had no just views and no settled con- 
viction. ‘The various apprehensions of wise men,” says Cicero, “ will justify the doubtings 
and demurs of Skeptics, and it will then be sufficient to blame them, st aut consenserint alii, 
aut erit inventus aliquis, qui quid verum sit invenerit, when others agree, or any one has found 
out the truth. We say not that nothing is true; but that some false things are annexed ta 
all that is true, tanta similitudine ut iis nulla sit certa judicandi, et assentiendi nota, and that with 
so much likeness, that there is no certain note of judging what is true, or assenting fo it. We 
deny not, that something may be true; percipi posse negamys, but we deny that it can be per-~ 
ceived so to be: for quid habemus in rebus bonis et malis explorati, what have we certain con-— 
cerning good and evil? Nor for this are we to be blamed, but nature, which has hidden 
the truth in the deep, naturam accusa que in profundo veritatem penitus abstruserit.” (3) 

On this subject Dr. Samuel Clarke, though so great an advocate of Natural religion, concedes, 
that “of the philosophers, some argued themselves out of the belief of the very being of 
a God; some by ascribing all things to chance, others to absolute fatality, equally subverted, 
all true notions of religions, and made the doctrine of the resurrection of the dead, and a future 
judgment needless and impossible. Some professed open immorality, others by subtle distinc- 
tions’ patronized particular vices. The better sort of them, who were most celebrated, 
discoursed with the greatest reason, yet with much uncertainty and doubtfulness, concerning 
things of the highest importance,—the providence of God in governing the world, the immortality 
of the soul, and a future judgment.” ; 

If such facts prove the weakness and insufficiency of human reason, those just thoughts 
respecting God, his providence, his will, and a future state, which sometimes appear in, the 
writings of the wisest Heathen, are not however, on the contrary, to be attributed to its 
strength. Even if they were, the argument for the sufficiency of reason would not be much 
advanced thereby ; for the case would then be, that the reason which occasionally reached the 
truth had not firmness enough to hold it fast, and the pinion which sometimes bore the mind 
into fields of light, could not maintain it in its elevation. But it cannot even be admitted, that 
the truth which occasionally breaks forth in, their works was the discovery of their own powers., 
There is much evidence to show, that they were indebted to a traditional knowledge much, 
earlier than their own day, and that moral and religious knowledge among them received 
occasional and important accessions from the descendants of Abraham, a people who possessed, 
records which, laying aside the question of their inspiration for the present, all candid Theists 
themselves will acknowledge, contain noble and just views of God and a correct morality. 
Whilst it cannot be proyed that human reason made a single discovery in either moral or 
religious truth; it may be satisfactorily established, that just notions as to both were placed 
within its reach, which it first obscured, and then corrupted, 


(2) “The religion of Budhu,” says Dr. Davy, “is more widely extended than any other religion. It 
appears to be the religion of the whole of Tartary, of China, of Jay in, and their dependencies, and of all the 
countries between China and the Burrampooter. 

“The Budhists do not believe in the existence of a Supreme Being, self-existent and eternal, the Creator 
and Preserver of the Universe: indced, it is doubtful if they believe in the existence and opeyation of any 
eause besides fate and necessity, to which they seem to refer all changes in the moral and physicak world. 
‘They appear to be Materialists in the strictest sense of the term, and to have no notion of pure spirit or mind. 
Prane and Hitta, life and intelligence, the most learned of them appede to consider identical :—seated in 
the heart, radiating from thence to different parts of the body, like heat from a fire ;—uncreated, without 
beginning, at least that they knew of;—canable of being modified by a variety of circumstances, like the 
breath in different musical instruments ;—and like a vapour, capable of passing from one body to another ;— 
and like a flame, liable to be extinguished and totally annihilated. Gods, demons, men, reptiles, even the 
minutest and most imperfect animalcules, they consider as similar beings, formed of the four elements- 
heat, air, water, and that which is tangible, and animated by prane and hitta. ‘They believe that aman 
may become a god or a deraon; or that a god may become aman or an animalcule; that ordinary death is 
merely a change of form: and that this change is almost infinite and bounded only by annihilation, which 
they esteem the acme of happiness !”—Account of Ceylon. ne: 

(3) Vide De Nat. Deorum, lib, 1, n. 10, 11, Acad, Qu, lib, 2, n, 66, 120. 
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CHAPTER V. 
The Origin of those Truths which are fownd in the Writings and Religious Systems of the. 
Heathen. 


We have seen that some of the leading truths of religion and morals, which are adverted 
to by Heathen writers or assumed in Heathen systems, are spoken of as truths previously 
known to the world, and with which mankind were familiar. Also that no legislator, poet or 
philosopher of antiquity ever pretended to the discovery of the doctrines of the existence of a 
God, of providence, a future state, and of the rules by which actions are determined to be 
good or evil, whether these opinions were held by them with full conviction of their certainty, 
or only doubtfully. That they were transmitted by tradition from an earlier age; or were — 
brought from some collateral source of information ; or that they flowed from both; are there-— 
fore the only rational conclusions. 

To tradition the wisest of the Heathen often acknowledge themselves indebted. 

A previous age of superior truth, rectitude, and happiness, sometimes called the golden age, 
was a commonly received notion among them. It 1s at least as high as Hesiod, who rivals 
Homer in antiquity, Jt was likewise a common opinion, that sages existed in ages anterior 
to their own, who received knowledge from the Gods, and communicated it tomen. The 
wisest Heathens, notwithstanding the many. great things said of nature and reason, derive 
the origin, obligation, and efficacy of law from the Gods alone, ‘No mortal,” says Plato in 
his Republic, “can make laws to purpose.” Demosthenes calls law evonya at dupov Ges, “ the 
invention and gift of God.” ‘They speak of vouor aypagor, “unwritten laws,” and ascribe both 
them, and the laws which were introduced by their various legislators, to the Gods. Xeno- 
phon represents it as the opinion of Socrates, that the unwritten laws received over the whole 
earth, which it was impossible that all mankind, as being of different languages, and not to be 
assembled in one place, should make, were given by the Gods. (4) Plato is express on this 

subject, “ After a certain flood, which but few escaped, on the increase of mankind, they had 
neither letters, writing, nor laws, but obeyed the manners and institutions of their fathers as 
Jaws; but when colonies separated from them, they took an elder for their leader, and in their 
new settlements retained the customs of their ancestcrs, those especially which related to their 
gods: and thus transmitted them to their posterity ; they imprinted them on the minds of their sons ; 
and they did the same to their children. Tis was the origin of right laws, and of the different 
forms of government.” (5) 

‘This so exactly harmonizes with the Mosaic account, as to the flood of Noah, the origin of 
nations, and the Divine institution of religion and laws, that either the patriarchal traditions 
embodied in the writings of Moses, had gone down with great exactness to the times of Plato; 
or the writings of Moses were known to him; or he had gathered the substance of them, in 
his trayels, from the Egyptian, the Chaldean, or the Magian philosophers. - 

Wor is this an unsupported hypothesis. The evidence is most abundant, that the primitive 
source from whence every great religious and moral truth was drawn, must be. fixed in that 
fart of the world where Moses places the dwelling of the patriarchs of the human. race, who 
walked with God, and received the law from his mouth. (6) There, in the earliest times, 
civilization and polity were found, whilst the rest of the earth was covered with savage’ 
tribes,—a sufficient proof that Asia was the common centre from whence the rest of mankind 
dispersed, who, as they wandered from these primitive seats, and addicted themselves more 
to the chase than to agriculture, became in most instances barbarous. (7) 


(4) Xen. Mem. lib. 4, cap. 4, sect. 19,.20.—To the same effect is that. noble passage of Cicero cited by 
Lactantius out of his work De-Republica. 

“Bist quidem vera lex, recta ratio, nature congruens, diffusa in omnes, constans, sempiterna, quae vocet 
ad officium jubendo, vetando a fraude deterreat; que tamen neque probos frustra jubet, aut vetat; nec 
improbos jubendo aut vetando movet. Huic legi nec abrogari fas est; nec derogari ex. hac aliquid licet; 
neque tota abrogari potest. Nec vero aut per senatum, aut per populum solvi hac lege possumus ; neque est 
ae explanator, aut interpres ejus alius. Nec enim alia lex Rome, alia Athenis, alia nunc, alia pos- 

f sed et omnes gentes, et omni tempore, una lex et sempiterna et immutabilis continebit ; unusque erit 
communis quasi magister et imperator omnium Deus, ille legis hujus inventor, disceptator, lator; cui qui 
non parebit, ipse se fugiet, ac naturam hominis aspernabitur ; atque hoc ipso luet maximas penas, etiamsi 

- cetera bp same que putantur, effugerit:’? From which it is clear that Cicero acknowledged a law ante- 
cedent to all human civil institutions, and independent of them, binding upon all, constaxt and perpetual, the 
same in all times and places, not one thing at Rome, and another at Athens; of an authority so high that no 
_ human power had ee right to alter or annul it; having God for its Author, in his character of universal 
Master and Sovereign; taking hold of the very consciences of men, and following them with its animadver- 
“GB h they should escape the hand of man, and the penalties of human codes, 


. 3, : 
(6) “The Bost was the source of knowledge from whence it was communicated to the western parts of the 
world. There the most precious remains of ancient tradition were found, Thither the most celebrated 
Greek philosophers travelled in quest of science, or the knowledge’of things divine and human, and thither 
. the lawgivers had recourse in Sheet their being instructed in laws and ail policy.” —LeLAnp. 


(7) The speculations of Infidels as to the gradual progress of the original men from the savage life, and 
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In the multifarious and bewildering superstitions of all nations we also discover a very 
remarkable substratum of common tradition and religious faith. 

The practice of sacrifice, which may at once be traced into all nations, and to the remotest 
antiquity, affords an eminent proof of the common origin of religion; inasmuch as no reason 
drawn from the nature of the rite itself, or the circumstances of men, can be given for the 

__ universality of the practice: and as it is clearly a positive institute, and opposed to the 
interests-of men, it can only be accounted for by an injunction, issued at a very early period 
of the world, and solemnly imposed. This injunction, indeed, received a force, either from its 

% original appointment, or from subsequent cireumstances, from which the human mind could 
never free itself. ‘There continued,” says Dr. Shuckford, “for a long time among the 
nations usages which show that there had been an ancient universal religion ; several traces 
of which appeared in the rites and ceremonies which were observed in religious worship. 

Such was ihe custom of sacrifices expiatory and precatory, both the sacrifices of animals and — 

"the oblations of wine, oil, and the fruits and products of the earth. These and other things 
which were in use among the patriarchs, obtained also among the Gentiles,” 

The events, and some of the leading opinions of the earliest ages, mentioned in Seripture, 
may also be traced among the most barbarous, as well as in the Oriental, the Grecian, and the 
Roman systems of Mythology. Such are the rorMATION oF THE WORLD; the FALL AND 

_ CORRUPTION oF MAN; the hostility of a powerful and supernatural agent of wickedness under 
us appropriate and scriptural emblem, the Serpent; the pesTRUCTION OF THE WORLD BY 
WATER; the REPEOPLING oF IT PY THE SONS OF NoAuH; the EXPECTATION OF ITS FINAL 
_ DESTRUCTION BY FIRE; and above all, the promise of a great and Divine Dexrvenen. (8) 

The only method of accounting for this, is, that the same traditions were transmitted from 
the progenitors of the different families of mankind after the flood ; that in some places thi 
were strengthened and the impressions deepened by successive revelations, which assumed the 

_ first traditions, as being of Divine original, for their basis, and thus renewed the knowledge 

which had formerly been communicated, at the very time they enlarged it: and farther that 
from the written revelations which were afterward made to one people, some rays of reflected 

light were constantly glancing upon the surrounding nations. A 

Nor are we at a loss to trace this communication of truth from a common source to the 

Gentile nations; and also to show that they actually did receive accessions of information, 

both directly and indirectly, from a people who retained the prirnitive theological system in 

its greatest purity. ’ 
vo We shall see sufficient reasons, when we come to speak on that subject, to conclude that all 
Anes mankind have descended from one common pair. , Me ee oe 
hi If man is now a moral agent, the first man must be allowed to have been a moral agent, 
and, as such, under rules of obedience; in which rules it is far more probable that he should 
be instructed by his Maker by means of direct communication, than that he should be left to 
collect the will of his Maker feat observation and experience. Those who deny the Scripture 
account of the introduction of death into the world, and think the human species were always 
liable to it, are bound to admit a revelation from God to the first pair as to the wholesomeness 
of certain fruits, and the destructive habits of certain animals, or our first progenitors would’ 
have been far more exposed to danger from deleterious fruits, &c, and in a more mise 
condition through their fears, than any of their i a because they were wii 
experience, and could have no information, (9) B is far more probable, that they sh 
have express information as to the will of God concerning their conduct; for until they had 
settled, by a course of rational induction, what was right, and what wrong, they could 
not, properly speaking, be moral agents; and from the difficulties of such an iquiry, 
especially until they had had a long experience of the steady course of nature, and the effect 
of certain actions upon themselves and society, they might possibly arrive at very different 
conclusions. (1) NY 

But in whatever way the moral and religious knowledge of the first man was obtained, if 

he is allowed to have lace under an efficient law, he must at least have known, in r to. 
the right regulation of himself, every truth essential to religion, and to personal, fic, and — 
social morals. The truth on these subjects was as essential to him as to his dese , and 
more especially because he was so soon to be the head and the paternal governor, by a al 
relation, of a numerous race, and to possess, by virtue of that office, great influence over them 
If we assume, therefore, that the knowledge of the first man was taught to his children, and 
it were the greatest absurdity to suppose the contrary, then, whether he received his infor: 
tion on the principal doctrines of religion, and the principal rules ) moral by express 
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F My Ne) Xe qos a 
the invention of language, arts, laws, &c, have been too much eountenanced by philosophers the 
name of Christ, some of them even holding the office of teachers of his religion. The writings of Moves 
sufficient ow that there never was a period in which the original tribes of men were ina forego aes 

the gr 1 process of the developement of a higher condition is a chimera. To those who profess to 
k ba Scriptures, their testimony ought to be jent: to those who do not, they are at least as good 
_ history as any other. ¥ : 
“See note A at the end of this chapter. pet 
9) See DeLaney’s Revelation Examined with Candour, Dissertations 1 and 2. 
1) “Itis very probable,” says Puflendorf, “ that God taught the first men the chief heads of natural law.” 
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tion from God, or by the exercise of his own natural powers, all the great principles of religion, 
and of personal, domestic, and social morals, must have been at once communicated to his 
children, immediately descending from him; and we clearly enough see the reason why the 
earliest writers on these subjects never pretend to have been the discoverers of the leading 
truths of morals and religion, but speak of them as opinions familiar to men, and generally 
received, ‘This primitive religious and moral system, as far as regards first principles, and 
all their important particular applications, was also complete, or there had been neither 
efficient religion nor morality in the first ages, which is contrary to all tradition and to 
all history; and that this system was actually transmitted, is clear from this, that the 
wisdom of very early ages consisted not so much in natural and speculative science, as in 
moral notions, rules of conduct, and an acquaintance with the opinions of the wise of still 
earlier periods. 

The few persons through whom this system was transmitted to Noah, for in fact Methu- 
salah was contemporary both with Adam and Noah, rendered any great corruption impossible ; 
and therefore the crimes charged upon the Antediluvians are violence and other immoralities, 
rather than the corruption of truth; and Noah was “a preacher of righteousness,” rather than 
a restorer of doctrine. 

The flood (2) being so awful and marked a declaration of God’s anger against the violation 
of the laws of this primitive religion, would give great force and sanction to it, as a religious 
system, in the minds of Noah’s immediate descendants. The existence of God; his provi- 
dence; his favour to the good; his anger against evil doers; the great rules of Justice and 
Mercy; the practice of a sacrificial worship; the observance of the Sabbath; the promise of 
a Deliverer, and other similar tenets, were among the articles and religious rites of this primi- 
tive system: nor can any satisfactory account be given, why they were transmitted to so 
many people, in different parts of the world; why they haye continued to glimmer through 
the darkness of Paganism to this day; why*we find them more or less recognised in the 
mythology, traditions, and customs of almost all ages ancient and modern, except that they 
received some original sanction of great efficacy, deeply fixing them in the hearts of the 

atriarchs of all the families of men. Those who deny the revelations contained in the 

criptures, have no means of accounting for these facts, which in themselves are indisputable. 
They have no theory respecting them which is not too childish to deserve serious refutation, 
and they usually prefer to pass them over in silence. But the believer in the Bible can 
account for them, and he alone. ‘The destruction of wicked men by the flood, put the seal of 
Heaven upon the religious system transmitted from Adam; and under the force of this Divine 
and unequivocal attestation of its truth, the sons and descendants of Noah went forth into 
their different settlements, bearing for ages the deep impression of its sanctity and authority. 
The impression, it is true, at length gave way to vice, superstition, and false philosophy ; but 
superstition perverted truth rather than displaced it; and the doctrines, the history, and even 
the hopes of the first ages, were never entirely banished even from those fables which became 
baleful substitutes for their simplicity. 

In the family of Abraham the true God was acknowledged. Melchizedeck was the 
sovereign of one of the nations of Canaan, and Priest of the Most High God, and his subjects 
must therefore have been worshippers of the true Divinity. Abimelech the Philistine and his 
people, both in Abraham’s days and in Isaac’s, were also worshippers of Jehovah, and 
acknowledged the same moral principles which were held saered in the elect family. The 
revelations and promises made to Abraham would enlarge the boundaries of religious know- 
ledge, both among the descendants of Ishmael, and those of his sons by Keturah; as those’ 
made to Shem would, with the patriarchal theology, be transmitted to his posterity—the 
Persi Assyrians, and Mesopotamians. (3) In Egypt, even in the days of Joseph, he and 
the king of Egypt speak of the true Gop, as of a Beng mutually known and acknowledged. 
Upon the arrival of the Israelites in Canaan, they found a few persons in that perhaps primi- 
tive seat of idolatry who acknowledged “Jehovah to be God in heaven above, and in the earth 
beneath.” Through the branch of Esau the knowledge of the true religion would pass from 
the family of Isaac, with its farther illustrations in the covenants made with Abraham, to his 
descendants. Job and his friends, who probably lived between Abraham and Moses, were 
' professors of the patriarchal religion; and their discourses show, that it was both a sublime 
"and a comprehensive system. The plagues of Egypt and the miraculous escape of the Israel~ 

ites, and the destruction of the Canaanitish nations, were all parts of an awful controversy 
between the true God and the idolatry spreading in the world; and could not fail of being 
largely noised abroad among the neighbouring nations, and of making the religion of the 


ay - 

2) Whatever may be thought respecting the circumstances of the flood as mentioned by Moses, there is 
nothing in that event, considered as the punishment of a guilty race, and as giving an attestation of God’s 
’ approbation of right principles and a right conduct, to which a consistent Theist can object. For if the will 
of God is to be collected from observing the course of nature and providence, such signal and remarkable 
events in his government as the deluge, whether universal or only co-extensive with the existing race of 
men, may be expected to occur ; and especially when an almost universal punishment, as connected with an 
almost universal wickedness, so strikingly indicated an observant and a righteous government. 

(3) See Bishop Horstey’s Dissertations before referred to; and LELAND’s View of the Necessity of 
Revelation, part i, chap. 2, 
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Israelites known. (4) Balaam, a Gentile prophet, intermixes with his’predic adi’ 


but eloquent assertions of the first principles of religion; the ommipotence © ; 
universal providence, and the immutability of his counsels ; and the names and epithets which 
"he applies to the Supreme Being, are, as Bishop Horsley observes, the very same which are 
used by Moses, Job, and the inspired writers of the Jews, namely, God, the Almighty, the 
Most High, and Jehovah; which is a proof, that gross as the corruptions of idolatry were now ~ 
_-* become, the patriarchal religion was not forgotten nor its language become obsolete. 
Ss ‘The frequent and public reste of the Israelites to the principles of the patriarchal 
. religion, after they had lapsed into idolatry, and fallen under the power of other nations, 
could not fail to make their liar opinions known among those with whom they were so 
often in relations of amity or of slavery or dominion. We have evidence collateral to 
that of the Scriptures, that the building of the celebrated temple-of Solomon, and the fame of 
the wisdom of that monarch, px not only a wide spread rumour, but, as it was intended » 
by Divine wisdom and goodness, moral effects upon the people of distant nations, and that the 
Abyssinians received the Jewish religion after the visit of the Queen of Sheba, the principles 
of that religion being probably found to accord with those ancient traditions of the patriarchs, 
which remained among them. (5) The intercourse between the Jews and the States of 
. Syria and Babylon on the one hand, and Egypt on the other, powers which rose to great 
eminence and influence in the ancient world, was maintained for many ages, Their be eg 
captivities and dispersions would tend to preserve in part, and in part to revive, the knowledge 
f the once common and universal faith; for we have instances, that in the worst periods of 
their history there were among the captive Israelites those who adhered with heroic steadfast- 
ness to their own religion. We have the instance of the female captive in the house of 
Naaman the Syrian, and, at a later period, the sublime example of the three Hebrew youths, 
and of Daniel in the court of Nebuchadnezzar. The deeree of this prince, after the deliverance 
of Shadrach and his companions, ought not to be slightly passed over. It contained a public 
proclamation of the supremacy of Jehovah, in opposition to the gods of his country ; and 
that monarch, after his recovery from a singular disease, became himself a worshipper of the 
true God; both of which are circumstances which could not but excite attention, among a 
learned and curious people, to the religious tenets of the Jews. We may add to this y 
that great numbers of the Jews preserving their Scriptures, and publicly worshipping the 
rue God, never returned from the Babylonish captivity; but remained in various Sea? of — 
on extensive empire after it was conquered by the Persians. The Chaldean philosophic — 
Is, to which many of the Greek sages resorted for instruction, were therefore never 
nout the means of acquaintance with the theological system of the Jews, however degene- 
rate in process of time their wise men became, by addicting thernselves to judicial axtrtloge ; 
and to the same sacred source the conquest of Babylon conducted the Persians. 
_ Cyrus, the celebrated subverter of the Babylonian monarchy, wes of the Magian religioi 
whose yotaries worshipped God under the emblem of fire, but held an independent an 
rnal principle ef darkness and evil. He was, however, somewhat prepared by his hostility 
idols, to listen to the tenets of the Jews; and his favour to them sufficiently shows, that ~ 
the influence which Daniel’s character, the remarkable facts which had occlilied respecting 
him at the courts of Nebuchadnezzar and Belshazzar, and the predictions of his own success 
by Isaiah, had exerted on his mind, was very great. In his decree for the rebuilding of the 
temple, recorded in Ezra, chap. i, and 2 Chron. xxxyi, 23, he acknowledges “Ji to be 
the God ef heaven,” who had given him his kingdom, and charged him to rebuild the 
‘temple. ‘Nor could this testimony in favour of the God of the Jews be without effect 
upon his subjects; one proof of which, and of the infiuence of Judaism upon the Persia 
is, that in a short time after his reign, a considerable improvement in some parti ana 
alteration in others, took place in the Magian religion by an evident admixture with it of the 
tenets and ceremonies of the Jews. (6) And whatever improvements the theology of , 
Persians thus received, and they were not few nor wnimportant; whatever informatio 
acquired as to the origin of the world, the events of the first ages, and questions of x 
and religion, subjects after which the ancient philosophers made keen and eager i 
they could not but be known to the Jearned Greeks, whose intercourse with the P 
was continued for so long a period, and be transmitted also into that part of India into w 
the Persian monarchs pushed their conquests. tJ 
the P 
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It is indeed unquestionable, that the credit in which the Jews stood, in the Pers 





4) JeNKrN’s Reasonableness of Christianity, vol. i, chap. 2. ‘ 7 
princes of Abyssinia claim descent from Menilek, the son of Solomon Le 
he Abyssinians say she was converted to the Jewish religion. The succession is E 
lomon, and the device of their kings is a lion passant, Lc hy a field gules, and th 

of the race of Solomon and tribe of Judah hath overcome.” ‘The Abyssinian eunuch who 
Philip was net properly a Jewish proselyte, but an Abyssinian believer in Moses and the P ophet 
ral 


in this eoantry at an early period; but many of the inhabitants to this day are of 
Te also mmst have derived an accession of refigious information from its 
—— in the time of Solomon, and we find Hiram the king blessing the Lord God of Israel “a 
. Maker of heaven and earth.” . 


? (6) See Note B at the end of this chapter. - 
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the singular events which brought them into notice with the Persian monarchs; the favour 
they afterward experienced from Alexander the Great and his successors, who reigned in 
Egypt, where they became so numerous, and so'generally spoke the Greek, that a translation 
of the Scriptures into that language was rendered necessary ; and their having in most of the 
principal cities of the Roman empire, even when most extended, indeed in all the cities which 
were celebrated for refinement and philosophy, their synagogues and public worship, in 
Rome, Alexandria, and Antioch, at Athens, Corinth, Ephesus, &c, as we read in the Acts of 
the Apostles, and that for a long time before the Christian era,—rendered their tenets very 
widely known: and as these events took place after their final reformation from idolatry, the 
opinions by which they were distinguished were those substantially which are taught in the 
Scriptures. The above statements, to say nothing of the fact, that the character, office, 
opinions, and writings of Moses were known to many of the ancient philosophers and 
historians, who mention him by name, and describe the religion of the Jews, are sufficient to 
account for those opinions and traditions we occasionally meet with in the writings of the 
Greek and Roman sages which have the greatest correspondence with truth, and agree best 
with the Holy Scriptures. They flowed in upon them from many channels, branching out 
at different times from the fountain of truth; but they were received by them generally as 
mere traditions or philosophic notions, which they thought themselves at liberty to adopt, 
reject, modify, or pervert, as the principles of their schools or their own fancy led them, 

Let then every question which respects inspiration, miracles, prophecies, be for the present 
omitted, the following conclusions may properly close these observations :— i 

1, That as a history of early opinions and events, the Scriptures have at least as much 
authority as any history of ancient times whatever; nay, the very idea of their sacredness, 
whether well founded or not, renders their historical details more worthy of credit, because 
that idea led to their more careful preservation. 

2. That their history is often confirmed by ancient Pagan traditions and histories; and in 
no material point, or on any good evidence, contradicted. 

3. That those fundamental principles of what is called Natural religion, which are held by 
sober Theists, and by them denominated rational, the discovery of which they attribute to the 
unassisted understanding of man, are to be found in the earliest of these sacred writings, and 
are there supposed to have existed in the world previous to the date of those writings themselves. 

4. That a religion founded on common notions and common traditions, comprehensive both 

in doctrines and morals, existed in very early periods of the world; and that from the 
agreement of almost all mythological systems, in certain doctrines, rites, and traditions, it is 
‘reasonable to believe, that this primitive theology passed in some degree into all nations. — 

5. That it was retained most perfectly among those of the descendants. of Abraham who 
formed the Israelitish State and subsisted as a nation collaterally with the successive great 
empires of antiquity for many ages. Seeeae ror 

6. That the frequent dispersions of great numbers of that people, either by war or from 
choice, and their residence in or near the seats of ancient learning with their sacred books, 
and in the habit of observing their public worship, as in Chaldea, Egypt, Persia, and other 
parts of the ancient world, and the signal notice into which they and their opinions were 
occasionally brought, could not but make their cosmogony, theology, laws, and history, very 
extensively known. : # ‘ 

7. That the spirit of inquiry in many of the ancient philosophers of different countries led 
them to travel for information on these very subjects, and often into those countries where 
the patriarchal religion had formerly existed in great purity, and where the tenets of the Jews 
which tended to revive or restore it, were well known. 

8. That there is sufficient evidence that these tenets were in fact known to many of the 
sages of the greatest name, and to schools of the greatest influence, who, however, regarding 
them only as traditions or philosophical opinions, interwove such of them as best agreed with 
their views into their own systems, and rejected or refined upon others, so that no permanent 

convincing system of morals and religion, was, after all, wrought out among themselves, 
whilst they left the populace generally to the gross ignorance and idolatry in which they 

re involved. (7) 

Deu 
@ The readiness of the philosophers of antiquity to seize upon every notion which could aid them in 
speculations is manifest by the use which those of them who lived when Christianity began to be ~ 
i ire credit, made of its discoveries to give greater splendour to their own systems. The 
carried the ancient sages to the most distant persons and places in search of wisdom, 
hilosophers any more than modern Infidels neglect the superior light of Christianity, when 
heir own doors, but they were equally backward to acknowledge the obligation. As the 
ancients,” says Justin Martyr, “had borrowed from the Prophets, so did the moderns from the Gospel.” 
' Tertullian observes in-his Apology, “ Which of your poets, which of your sophists, have not drunk from 
the fowntains of the Prophets? It is from these sacred sources likewise that your philosophers have 
refreshed their thirsty spirits ; and if they found any thing in the Holy Scriptures to please their fancy — 
or to serve their hypotheses, they turned it to their own purpose and madeit serve their curiosity ; not 
_ considering these writings to be sacred and unalterable, nor understanding their sense ; every one 
_ taking or leaving, adopting or remodelling, as his imagination led him. Nor do I wonder that the 
philosophers played such foul tricks with the Old Testament, when I find some of the same generation 
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_ 9, Finally, that so far from there being any evidence, that any of those fundamental truths 
of religion or morals which may occasionally appear in their writings, were discovered b 
their unassisted reason, we can trace them to an earlier age, and can show that they had the 
means of access to higher sources of information; whilst on the other hand it may be exhibited 
as a proof of the weakness of the human mind, and the corruptness of the human-heart, that 
they generally involved in doubt the great principles which they thus received; built upon 


¢ mig deter systems destructive of their moral efficacy ; and mixed them with errors of the 


deteriorating character. (B) - » : 
last observation will be more fully illustrated in the ensuing chapter. 


among ourselves who have made as bold with the New, and composed a deadly mixture of Gospel and 
opinion, led by a philosophising vanity.” ; 
It was from conversing with a Christian that Epictetus learned to reform the doctrine,.and abase the 
pride, of the Stoics; nor is it to be imagined that Marcus Antoninus, Maximus Tyrius, and others, were 
ignorant of the Christian doctrine. 5 : 
Rousseau admits, that the modern philosopher derives his better notions on many subjects from those 
Mr Scriptures, which he reviles ; ict early impressions of education; from living and conversing in 
a Christian country, where those are publicly taught, and where, in epite of himself, he imbi 
any! porties 4) ee Se knowledge which the sacred writings have every where diffused — Work, 
vol. ix, p. 71; , ‘ 8A g 
(8) note © at the end of this chapter. — 
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‘Note A.—Page 16. 


Aint! ' 

The illustration of the particulars mentioned in the paragraph, from which reference is made to this note, 
rnay be given under different heads, F 

Tue Formation or tHe Wonrtp rrom Cuaotic Matren.—Some remaing of the sentimenta 
of the ancient Chaldeans are preserved in the pages of Syncellve from Berosus and Alexander Poly- 
histor ; and when the tradition is divested of its fabulous dress, we may trace in the account a primordial 

f chaos, a separation of the darkness from light, and of earth from heaven, the production of man 
from the dust of the earth, “ancora of Divine reason into the man so formed.—The cosmogony of the 


rw 


Pheenicians as detailed by Se miatho, makes the principle of the universe a dark air, and a turbulent 
chaos. The ancient Persians ht that God created the world at six different times, in manifest allusion 
“to the six days’ work as described by Moses. In the Institutes of Menu, a Hindoo Tract, supposed by Sir 

William Jones to have been composed 1280 years before the Christian era, the universe is represented as 

inyolved in darkness, when the sole sel-existing power, himself undiscerned, made the world discernible. 

With a thought he first created the waters, which are called Nara, or the Spirit. of God; and since they 

were his first ayana, or place of motion, he is thence named Narayana, or moving on the waters. The 

order of the creation in the ancient traditions of the Chinese is,—the heavens were first formed ; the founda- 
tions of the earth were next laid; the atmosphere was then diffused round the habitable globe, and last of 
all'man was created. The formation of the world from chaos may be discovered in the traditions of our 

Gothic ancestors.—See the Edda, and Faber’s Hore Mosaica, vol. i, page 3. 

In the ancient Greek philosophy we trace the same tradition, and Plato clearly borrowed the materials of 
his account of the origin of things, either from Moses, or from traditions which had proceeded from the 
same source. Moses ks of God in the plural form, “ In the beginning Gode created the heawen and 
the earth,” and Plato has a kind of Trinity in his ro ayabov “the good,” wus or “intellect,” who was 
properly the demiurgus, or former of the world, and his Payche, or universal mundane soul, the cause of 
all the motion which is in the world. He also reprevents the first matter out of which the universe was 
formed as a rude chaos. In the Greek and Latin poets we have frequent allugions to the same fact, and in 
some of them highly poetic descriptions of the chaotic state of the world, and its reduction to order. When 
America was discovered, traditions bearing a very remarkable resemblance to the History of Moses on 
various subjects, were found among the eemi-civilized nations of that continent. Gomara states in his 
history, that the Peruvians believed, that, at the beginning of the world, there came from the north a being 
Heed Con, who levelled mountains, and raised hills, solely by the word of his mouth; that he filled the 
earth with men and women whom he had created, Biving them fruits and bread, and all things 
for their subsistence; but that, being offended with their transgressions, he deprived them of the blessings 
which they had originally enjoyed, and afflicted their lands with sterility. th 

“The number of days employed in the work of creation,’ says Mr. Faber, “and the Divine rest on the 
seventh day, produced that peculiar measure of time, the week, which is purely arbitrary, and which does 
not spring, like a day, or a month, or a year, from the natural motions of the sini ies. Wence the 
general a! of the hebdornadal period is itself a proof how widely a knowledge of t 


true 
system was diffi among the posterity of Noah.” 'Phus in almost every part of the elt, rom rope 
to the shores of hatin ant anciently among the Greeks, Romans, aad Goths, as well as among the Jews, 


we find the week used as a farniliar measure of time, and some traces of the Sabbath. — a. 
Tue Fart or MAw.—That the human race were once innocent and happy, i¢ an opi high 
antiquity, and great extent a: the Gentile nations. The passages to this effect in the classi i 
well t is asserted in the Edda, the record of the opinions of our Scythian forefathers, “Th 
can be little doubt,” says Maurice in his History of Hindostan, “but that by the Sat _ or age of 
ic the Brachmins obscurely allude to the state of perfection and happiness en man in 
aradise. Then justice, truth, philanthropy, were practised among all the orders and classes of mankind.” 
That man is a fallen creature, is now the universal Palit of this class of Pagans; and the degeneracy of the 
human goul, its native and hereditary degeneracy, rons through much of the, Greek p hy, The 
immediate occasion of the me the frailty of the woman, we find also alluded to equally in classical fable, in 
ancient Gothic traditions, and among various barbarous tribes. A curious passage to this effect ocours im 


Campbell’s Travels among the Boschuana Hottentots. a 
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Tun SerPenT.—The agency of an evil and malignant spirit is found also in these widely extended — 
ancient traditions. Little doubt can be entertained but that the generally received notion of good and evil 
demons grounded itself upon the Scripture account of good and evil angels. Serpent worship was exceed- 
ingly general, especially in Egypt and the Hast, and this is not to be accounted for but as it originated from 
a superstitious fear of the malignant demon, who, under that animal form, brought death into the world, and 
obtained a destructive dominion over men. That in ancient sculptures and paintings, the serpent symbol 
is sometimes ernblematical of wisdom, eternity, and other moral ideas, may be allowed; but it often appears 
connected with representations which prove that under this form the evil principle was worshippe and 
that human sacrifices were offered to gratify the cruelty of him who was a “ murderer from the beginning.” 
In the model of the tomb of Psammis, made by Mr. Belzoni, and recently exhibited in London, and in the 
plates which accompany his work on Migypt, are seen various representations of monstrous serpents with 
the tribute of human heads which had been offered to them. This is still more strikingly exemplified in a 
copy of part of the interior of an Egyptian tomb, at Biban al Melook in Richardson’s Travels in Egypt. 
Before an enormous serpent three men are represented on their knees, with their heads just struck off by the 
executioner, “while the serpent erects his crest to a level with their throats, ready to drink the stream of life 
as it gurgles from their veins.” This was probably the serpent Typhon of the ancient Egyptians; the 
same as the Python of the Greeks; and, as observed by Mr. Faber, ‘the notion that the P thon was 
eracular, may have sprung from a recollection of the vocal responses, which the tempter gave to Eve under 
the borrowed figure of that reptile.” By consulting Moore’s Hindu Pantheon, it will be seen that the 
pa Caliya is represented as the decided enemy of the mediatorial God, Krishna, whom he persecutes, 
and on whom he inflicts various sufferings, though he is at length vanquished. Krishna pressed within the 
folds of the serpent, and then triumphing over him and bruising his head beneath his feet, is the subject of a 
very ancient Hindoo bas relief, and carries with it its own interpretation. _ Boe } 

In the Edda, Fab. 16, “the great serpent is said to be an emanation from Loke, the evil rinciple ; and 
Hela, or Hell or Death, in a poetical vein of allegory not unworthy of our own Milton, is. celebrated as the 
daughter of that personage, and as the sister ‘of the dragon. Indignant at the pertinacious rebellion of the 
evil principle, the universal Father despatched certain of the gods to bring those children to him. When 
they were come he threw the serpent down to the bottom of the ocean, But there the monster grew 80 large, 
that he wound himself round the whole globe of the earth. Death meanwhile was pre@ipitated into Hell, 
where she possesses vast apartments, strongly built, and fenced with grates of iron. Her hall is Grief ; her 
table, Famine ; Hunger, her knife; Delay, her servant; Faintness, her porch; Sickness and Pain, her 
bed ; and her tent, Cursing and Howling.” . f ; 

Tur Fioop or Noan.—Josephus, in his first book against Apion, states, that Berosus the Chaldean 
historian relates, in a similar manner to Moses, the history of the flood, and the preservation of Noah in an 
ark or chest. In Abydemis’s History of Assyria, in passages quoted by Fmsebius, mention is made of an 
ancient prince of the name of Sisithrus, who was forewarned by Saturn of a deluge. In this account, the 
ship, the sending forth and returning of the birds, the abating of the waters, and the resting of the ship on a 
mountain, are all mentioned. (Euseb. Prep. Evang. lib. 9, c. 12.—Grotius on the Christian Religion, lib, 
1, sec. 16.) Lucian, in his book concerning the goddess of Syria, mentions the Syrian traditions as to this 
event. Here Noah is called Deucalion, and that he was the person intended under this name is rendered 
indubitable by the mention of the wickedness of the antediluvians, the piety of Deucalion, the ark, and the 
bringing into it of the beasts of the earth by pairs. The ancient Persian traditions, as Dr. Hyde has shown, 
though mixed with fable, have a substantial agreement with the Mosaic account, In Hindostan, the ancient 
poem of Bhagavot treats of a flood which destroyed all mankind, except a pious prince, with seven of his 
attendants and their wives. The Chinese writers in like manner make mention of a universal flood. In 
the legends of the ancient Egyptians, Goths, and Druids, striking references are made to the same event; 
(Edda, Fab. 4; Davies’s Mythology of the British Druids, p. 226,) and it was found represented in the 
historical paintings of the Mexicans, and among the American Nations. The natives of Otaheite believed 
that the world was torn in pieces formerly by the anger of their gods; the inhabitants of the Sandwich 
Islands have a tradition that the Etooa who created the world, afterward destroyed it by an inundation ; 
and recollections of the same event are preserved among the New Zealanders, as the author had the 
opportunity of ascertaining lately in a conversation with two of their chiefs, through an interpreter. For 
od illustrations of this point, see Bryant’s Heathen Mythology and Faber’s Hore Mosaica. 

ACRIFICE.—The great principle of the three dispensations of religion in the Scriptures,—the Patriarchal, 
the Mosaic, and the Christian,—that without shedding of blood there is no remission, has fixed itself in 
every Pagan religion of ancient and modern times. For though the followers of Budbu are forbidden to 
offer sanguinary sacrifices to him, they offer them to demons in order to avert various evils; and their 
8 vet of flowers and fruits to Budhu himself shows, that one part of the original rite of sacrifice has 

en retained, though the other, through a philosophic refinement, is given up. Sacrifices are, however, 

offered in China, where the most ancient form of Budhuism generally prevails ; a presumption that the 

Budhuism of Ceylon and some parts of India, is a refinement upon a more ancient system. “That the 

practice of devoting piacular victims has, at one period or another, prevailed in every quarter of the globe; 

and that it has been alike adopted by the most barbarous and by the most civilized nations, cam searcely be 
to need regular and formal proof.” es. 

ExpPEcTATIon or A DeLiverer.—Amidst the miseries of succeeding ages, the ancient Pagan world 
was always looking forward to the appearance of a great Deliverer and Restorer, and this expectation was 
so general that it is impossible to account for it but from ‘the promises made unto the fathers,” beginning 
with the promise of conquest to the seed of the woman over the power of the serpent. It isa singular fact 
and still worthy of remark, though so often stated, that, a little before our Lord’s advent, an expectation of 
the speedy appearance of this Deliverer was general among the nations of antiquity. “The fact,” says 


' Bishop Horsley, “is so notorious to all who have any knowledge of antiquity, that if any one would deny 


it, T would decline all dispute with such an adversary as too ignorant to receive conviction, or too disin- 
Sai to acknowledge what he must secretly admit.” It is another fy Hie fact, that Virgil in his Pollio, 

y an application of the Sybilline verses, which are almost literally in the high and glowing strains in which 
Isaiah prophesies of Christ, to a child of his friend, one of the Roman Consuls, whose birth was just expected, 
and that out of an extravagant flattery, should call the attention of the world to those singular and mysterious 
books, so shortly before the birth of him who alone could fulfil the prophecies they contain. For a further 
account of the Sybilline verses, the reader is referred to Prideaux’s Connection, to Bishop Lowth’s Dissert- 
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ations, and to Bishop Horsley’s Dissertation on the Prophecies of the Messiah dispersed among the 
eathen. It is enough here to say, that it is an historical fact that the Sybilline books existed among the 
Romans from an early period ;—that these oracles of the Cumaan Sybil were held in such veneration, that 
the book which contained them was deposited in a stone chest in the temple of Jupiter in the capitol, and 
committed to the care of two persons appointed to that office expressly ;—that about a century before our 
Saviour’s birth, the book was destroyed in the fire which consumed the temple in which it was deposited ; 
that the | an Senate knew that similar oracles existed among other nations, for to repair that loss, 
_ sent persons to make a new collection of these oracles in different parts of Asia, in the islands of the Archi- 
pelago, i i a and in Sicily, who returned with about a thousand verses, which were deposited in the 
pod of the riginals, and kept with the same care ;—and that the predictions which Virgil weaves into his 
fourth Eclogue, of the appearance of a king whose monarchy was to be universal, and who was to bestow 
upon mankind the blessings he describes, were contained in them. It follows, therefore, that such predic- 
tions existed anciently among the Romans; that they were found in many other parts of Murope and Asia 
and Africa; and that they had so marvellous an agreement with the predictions of the Jewish prophets, 
. they were in part copies from them, or predictions of an inspiration equally sacred—the fragments 
of very ancient prophecy interwoven probably with the fables of later times. “If,” as Bishop Horsley 
justly observes, “any illiterate persons were to hear Virgil’s poem read, with the omission of a few allusions 
to the en mythology, which would not affect the general sense of it, he would without hesitation 
pronounce it to be a prophecy of the Messiah.” It might seem indeed that the poet had only in many 
passages translated Isaiah, did he not expressly attribute the predictions he has introduced into his poem to 
the Cumean Sybil; which he would not have done if such passages had not been found in the oracles, 
because they were then in existence, and their contents were known to many. The subsequent forgeries of 
these oracles in the first ages of the church, also, prove at least this, that the true Sybilline verses contained 
prophetic passages capable of a strong application to the true universal Deliverer, which those pious frauds 
aimed at making more particular and more convincing. Those who do not read Latin may consult “the 
Messiah” of Pope with the principal passages from Virgil in the notes, translated and collated with 
prophecies from Isaiah, pa will put them in possession of the substance of this singular and most 
interesting production. 

Nor is it only oh the above points that we perceive the ancient traditions and opinions preserved in their 
grand ow among different Heathen nations, but also in the Seriptural doctrine of the destruction of the 
present system of material nature. The Pythagoreans, Platonists, Epicureans, Stoics, all had notions of a 
general conflagration. After the doctrine of the Stoics, Ovid thus speaks, Metam, lib. 1, 






“Pisse quoque in fatis reminiscitur affore pues 
Quo mare, quo tellus, correptaque regio coli 
eer Ardeat, ct mundi moles operosa laboret.”” 
" Rememb’ring in the fates a time when fire 
Should to the battlements of heaven aspire, 
When all his blazing worlds above should burn, 
And all th’ inferior globe:to cinders turn. Drypen, 


Seneca, speaking of the same event, ad Murciam c. ult., says, “ Tempus adveniret quo sidera sidcribus 
incurrent, Sc. The time will come when the whole world will be consumed, that it may be again renewed, 
when the powers of nature will be turned against herself, when stars will rush on stars, and the whole 
material world, which now appears so resplendent with beauty and harmony, will be destroyed in one 

eneral conflagration. In this grand catastrophe of nature, all animated beings, (excepting the universal 
intelligence,) men, heroes, demons, and gods, shall perish together.” 

The same tradition presents itself in different forms in all leading systems of modern Paganism. 





« Note B.—Page 18. 


Or the controversy as to Zoroaster, Zeratusht, or Zertushta, and the sacred books said to have been 
written by him called Zend or Zendavesta, which has divided critics so eminent, it would answer no 
# important end to give an abstract. ‘Those who wish for information on the subject are referred to HypE’s 
m Religio Veterum Persarum ; PrivBavx’s Connection; WArnurton’s Divine Legation ; Bayanv’® 
Mythology ; The Universal History ; Six W. Jonus’s Works, vol. iii. p. 116; M. Du Perron, and 
RicHARDSON’s Dissertation prefixed to his Persian and Arabic Dictionary. But whatever may become 
of ie authwrity of the whole or part of the Zendavesta, and with whatever fables the History of the Reformer 
of the Magian religion may be mixed, the learned are gencrally agreed that such a reformation took place 
by his instrumentality, ‘Zeratusht,” says Sir W, Jones, “reformed the old religion by the addition of 
enii or atcls, of new ceremonies in the veneration shown to fire, of a new work which he pretended to 
ave received from heaven, and, above all, by establishing the actual adoration of the Supreme Being,” 
and he further adds, “The reformed religion of Persia continued in force till that country was conquered by 
the Musselmans; and without studying the Zend, we have ample information concerning it in the modern 
Persian Bid of several who profess it. Bahman always named Zeratught with reverence; he was i 
truth a pure Theist, and strongly disclai ed any adoration of the fire or other elements, and he denied 
the doctrine of two weyal princi Ios atlpremely good and supremely bad, formed any part of his faith.” 
“The Zeratusht of Persia or the Zoroaster of the Greeks,” says Richardson, “was highly celebrated by the 
most discerning people of ancient times; and his tenets, we are told, were most eagerly and rapidly embraced 
by the highest in rank, and the wisest men in the Persian empire.” —Dissertation prefixed to hia Persian 
Dictionary. He distinguished himself by denying that good and evil, represented by light and darkness, 
were coeval, a a principles, ond asserted the supremacy of the true God, in exact conformity wi 
doctrine contained in a part of that celebrated prophecy of Isaiah in which Cyrus is mentioned 
“Lam the Lord, and there is none else, there is no God beside me,” no coeval power. “I form the light, 
and create darkness, Imake peace, or and create evil, I the Lord do all these things.” Fire, by 
Zerdushta, appears to have used ermb! ically only, and emonies for preserving and trans. 
mitting it, introduced by him, were manifestly taken from the Jews, and the sacred fire of their tabernacle 
« i 


and temple, , 
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The old religion of the Persians was corrupted by. Sabianism or the worship of the host of heaven, with 
ils accompanying superstition. The Magian doctrine, whatever it might be at first, had degenerated, and 
two eternal principles, good and evil, had been introduced. It was therefore necessarily idolatrous also, and 
like all other fal$e systems, flattering to the vicious habits of the people. So great an improvement in the 
moral character and influence of the religion of a whole nation as was effected by Zoroaster, a change 
which ig not certainly paralleled in the history of the religion of mankind, can scarcely therefore be thought 
possible, except we suppose a Divine interposition either directly, or by the occurrence of some very 
impressive events, Now as there are so many authorities for fixing the time of Zoroaster or Zeratusht not 
many years subsequent to the death of the great Cyrus, the events to which we have referred in t 












those, and indeed the only ones, which will account for his success in that reformation of ri of which 
he was the author: for had not the minds of men been prepared for this change b something extraordinary, 
it is not supposable that they would haye adopted a purer faith from him. That he gave them a better 


doctrine, is clear from the admissions of eyen Dean Prideaux, who has yery unjustly branded him as an 
impostor. Let it then be remembered, that as “the Most High ruleth in the kingdoms of men,” { 
overrules great political events for moral purposes. The Jews were sent into captivity to 
reformed from their idolatrous propensities, and their reformation commenced with thei ca ! 
miracle was there wrought in favour of the three Hebrews confessors of one only God, and that under 
circumstances to put. shame upon a popular idol in the presence of the king, and “all 1 ees ue 
provinces,” that the issue of this controversy between Jehovah and idolatry might be made known gh- 
out that vast empire.—Worship was refused to the idol by a few Hebrew captives, and the idol had no 
power to punish the public affront:—the servants of Jehovah were cast into a furnace, and he delivered 
them unhurt; and a royal decree declared “that there was no god who could deliver after this sort.” 
The proud monarch himself is smitten with a singular disease ;—he remains subject to it until he acknow- 
Jedges the true God; and, upon his recovery, he publicly ascribes to arm both the justice and the mercy of 
the punishment. This event takes place also in the accomplishment of a dream which none of the wise men 
of Babylon could interpret: it was ee by Daniel, who made the fulfilment to redound to the honour 
of the true God, by ascribing to him the perfection of knowing the future, which none of the false gods, 
appealed to by the Chaldean sages, possessed; as the inability of their servants to interpret the dream 
sufficiently proved. After these singular events, Cyrus takes Babylon, and he finds there the sage and the 
statesman, Daniel, the worshipper of the God “oho creates both good und evil,” “who makes the light and 
JSorms the darkness.” There 1s moral certainty, that he and the principal Persians throughout the empire 
would have the prophecy of Isaiah respecting Cyrus, delivered more than a hundred years before he was 
born, and in whe his name stood recorded, along with the predicted circumstances of the caption of 
Babylon, pointed out to them; as every reason, religious and political, urged the Jews to make the prediction 
a matter of notoriety ; and from Cyrus’s decree in Ezra it is certain, that he was acquainted with it, because 
there is in the decree an obvious reference to the prophecy. This prophecy so strangely fulfilled would give 
mighty force to the doctrine connected with it, and which it proclaims with so much majesty, 
“TY am JEHOVAH, and none else, 

Forming Lieut, and creating DARKNESS, 

Making PEACE, and creating EVIL, 

J Jexovan am the author of all these things”? 

Lowth’s Translation. - 


Here the great principle of corrupted Magianism was directly attacked; and, in proportion as the fulfil- 
ment of the propheey was felt to be singular and striking, the doctrine blended with it would attract notice. 
lis force was both felt and acknowledged, as we have seen in the decree of Cyrus for the rebuilding of the 
temple. In that, Cyrus acknowledged the true God to be supreme, and thus renounced his former faith ; 
and the example, the public example of a prince so beloved, and whose reign wes so extended, could not fail 
to influence the religious opinions of his people. ‘That the effect did not terminate in Cyrus, we know; for 
from the book of Ezra, it appears that both Darrus and AnTAxERxES made decrees in favour of the 
Jews, in which Jehovah has the emphatic appellation repeatedly given to him, “the God of heaven;” the 
very terms used by Cyrus himself Nor are we to suppose the impression confined to the court; for the 
history of the three Hebrew youths; of Nebuchadnezzar’s dream, sickness and reformation from idolatry ; 





of the On oh etek of the handwriting on the wall by Daniel the servant of the living God; of his deliver- 


ance from t) 


e lions; and the publicity of the i ow es Isaiah respecting Cyrus, were too recent, too public, 
and too striking in their nature, not to be often and 


rgely talked of. Besides, in the prophecy respectin, 
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Cyrus, the intention of Almighty God in recording the name of that monarch in an’ etl a bt aN 
showing beforehand that he had chosen him to overturn the Babylonian empire, is expressly mentioned as 
having respect to two great objects, First, The deliverance of Israel, and, nd, The making known his 
Supreme Divinity among the nations of the earth. again quote Lowth’s Translation. 


“ For the sake of my servant Jacob it 
And of Israel my chosen, j 
I have even called thee by thy name, 
I have surnamed thee, though thou knewest me not. 
I am Jehovah, and none else, f id 
ad Beside me there is no God; wil’ 
I will gird thee, though thou hast not known me, 
That they may know, from the rising of the sun, 
And from the West, that there is NONE BESIDE ME ;” &e. 
It was therefore intended by this proceeding on the part of Providence, to teach, not only Cyrus, but the 
ople of his vast empire, and surrounding nations, Frasr, that He was Jehovah, the self-subsistent, the 
eternal God; Snconp, That he was Gop ALon«, there being no Deity beside himself ; and Turrp, That 
_ good and evil, represented by light and darkness, were neither independent nor eternal subsistences; but his 
great instruments and under his control. i 
The Persians who had so vastly extended their empire by the conquest of the countries formerly held b 
the monarchs of Babylon, were Pasrprepered for such a reformation of their religion as Zoroaster effected. 
The principles he advocated had been previously adopted by several e Persian monarchs, and robably 
by many of the principal persons of that nation, Zoroaster himself thus became acquainted with the great 
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truths contained in this 6 Bayphecy, which attacked the very foundations of every idolatrous and 
Manichean system. From the other sacred books of the Jews who mixed with the Persians in every part 
of the empire, he evidently learned more. ‘This is sufficiently poe from the many points of similarity 
between his religion and Judaism, though he should not be allowed to speak so much in the style of the 
Holy Scriptures, as some passages in the Zendavesta would indicate. He found the people however “ pre- 
pared of the Lord” to admit his reformations, and he carried them. I cannot but look upon this as one 
instance of several merciful dispensation» of Giod to the Gentile world, through his own peculiar people the 
Jews, by which the idolatries of the Heathen were often checked, and the light of truth rekindled among 
them. In this view the ancient Jews evidently considered the Jewish Church as appointed not to j 
serve only but to extend true religion. “ God be merciful to ws and bless us, that thy ways may 

_ upon earth, thy saving health unto all nations.” his renders Pagan nations more evidently “w 
excuse,” hat this dispensation of mercy was afterward neglected among the Persians, is certain, How 
Jong the effect continued we nor how widely it spread ; ferbaee Jonger and wider than may now 
diatinetly ar. If the Ma came from the Bast to seek Christ, were Persians, some true worship- 

6 of would appear to remained in Persia to that day; and if, as is probable, the prophecies of 

iah and Daniel were retained among them, they might be arnong those who “ waited for redemption” not 
at Jerusalem, but in a distant part of the world, The Parsees, who were nearly extirpated by Mohammedan 
fanaticism, were charged by their oppressors with the idolatry of fire, and this wag probably true of the 
multitude, Some of their writers however warmly defended themselves against the charge. A considerable 
number of them remain in India to this day, and profess to have the books of Zoroaster. 

This note contains a considerable digression, but its connection with the argument in the text is obvious. 
He who rejects the authority of the Seriptures will not be influenced by what has been said of the prophecies 
of Isaiah, or the events of the life of Daniel; but still it is not to be denied that whilst the Persian empire 
remained, 4 Persian moral philosopher who taught sublime doctrines flourished, and that his opinions 
great influence. The connection of the Jews and Persians is an undeniable matter of historic fact. The 
tenets ascribed to Zoroaster bear the marks of Jewish origin, because they are mingled with some of the 
peculiar rites and circumstances of the Jewish Temple. From this source the theology of the Persians 
received improvements in correct and influential notions of Deity especially, and was enriched with the 
history and doctrines of the Mosaic records. The affairs of the Greeks were so interwoven with those of 
the Popanadhiet the sages of Greece could not be ignorant of the opinions of Zertushta, known to them by 
the narne of Zoroaster, and from this school some of their best notions were derived. 















Note C.—Page 20. ; 


' Tun greatest corruptions of religion are to be traced to superstition, and to that vain and bewildering 
habit of philosophizing which obtained among the ancients. Superstition was the besetting sin of the igno- 
rant, vain speculation of the intelligent. Both sprung from the vicious state of the heart; the expression , 
waa different, but the effect the same, The evil probably arose in Egypt, and was largely improved upon 
ef the age of Greece and India, Systems, hypotheses, cosmogonies, &c, are all the work of 
philosophy ; and the most subtle and bewildering enrors, such as the eternity of matter, the metempsychosis, 
the absorption of the human soul at death, &e, have sprung from them. Ancient wisdom, both religious and 
moral, was contained in great principles, expressed in maxims, without affectation of systematic relation and 
amengenent, and without any deep venesre into reasons and causes, The moment philosophy attempted 
this, the weakness and waywardness of the human mind began to display themselves, ‘Theories 
in succession ; and confusion and contradiction at length produced skepticism in all, and in many matured it 
into.total unbelief. The speculative habit affected at once the opinions of ancient Africa and Asia; and, 
in India, the philosophy of Egypt and Greece remains to this day, ripened into its full bearing of delete- 
rious fruit. ade 4 ee 
The similarity of the Greek and modern Asiatic systems is indeed a very curious subject; for in the latter 
is exhibited at this day the philosophy of Paganiam, while in other places false religion is seen only or 
chiefly in its sixapl 1 ion, ‘The coincidence of the Hindoo and Greek mythology has been 

8 8 on this subject are strongly confirmed by the still more striking 
i¢ Hindoo and Grecian philosophical sects, “The period,” says Mr. 

e Hindoos, &c,) “when the most eminent of the Hindoo philosophers 
coh obscurity; but the apparent agreement in many striking particulars 
eck systems of philosophy, not only suggests the idea of some union in their 
cir belonging to one age, notwithstanding the unfathomable antiquity claimed 
and @ reader shall have compared the two systems, the author is persuaded he will . . 
not consider the conjecture as improbable, that Pythagoras and others did really visit India, or that Goutumu 
and P oras Were contemporaries, or nearly 60.”—Vol. 4, 

Fy wie of the subjects discussed among the Hindoos were the very subjects which excited disputes 
in the cok academies, such as sertbty of matter, the first cause’; God the soul of th rid; the 
doctrine of atoms; creation; the ‘of the Gods ; the doctrines of fate, transmigration, successive revolu. 


tions of worlds, absorption into the Divine Being,” &¢,.—Ibid. page 115. 
idence in his Introductory Remarks to his fourth volume, 


Ww er iar Ate be observed, that those speculations, and subtle arguments 
mengioned i bra of Pagan philosnph » gave birth to abeok Atheisn 
Several of the Greek philosop \ hese i were profeasedly atheistic. Cudworth enume 
four is assumed by this species of unbelief, The same principles which distinguish their see 
traced | several of those of the Hindoos, and above all the atheistical system of Budhoo brane 
the vain philosophy ® Brachminical gehools, and has extended farther than Hindooism 
reason of all this ly given by Bishop Warburton, as to the Greeks, and it is equally app 
Asiatic philosophy of the pipet day, which is so clearly one and the same, and also to many errors: 
have crept into the Church of Christ itself, “Whe philosophy of the Greeks,” he observes, led to un 
“because it was above r and speculative, and used to be determined by metaphysical | 
than by moral princi ples, and to to all consequences, how absurd soever, that were seen to arise 
suchprinciples, ‘ : ; 
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Hor! Pang 
CHAPTER VI. 
The Necessity of Revelation ;—State of Religious Knowledge among the Heathen. 


SEVERAL presumptive arguments have been offered in favour of the opinion, that Almighty 
God in his goodness has made an express revelation of his will to mankind. ‘They have 
been drawn from the fact, that we are moral agents, and therefore under a law or rule of 
conduet—from the consideration that no law can be binding till made known, or at least 
rendered cognizable by those whom it is intended to govern—from the inability of the 
generality of men to collect any adequate information on moral and religious subjects by 
processes of induction—from the insufficiency of reason, even in the wisest, to make any satis- 
factory discovery of the first principles of religion and duty—from the want of all authority 
and influence in such discoveries, upon the majority of mankind, had a few minds of superior 
order and with more favourable opportunities been capable of making them—from the fact 
that no such discovery was ever made by the wisest of the ancient sages, inasmuch as the 
truths they held were in existence before their day, even in the earliest periods of the patri- { 
archal ages—and from the fact, that whatever truths they collected from early tradition, or from 
the descendants of Abraham, mediately or immediately, they so corrupted under the pretence 
of improving them, (9) as to destroy their harmony and moral influence, thereby greatly ) 
weakening the probability that moral truth was-ever an object of the steady and sincere 
pursuit of men. To these presumptions in favour of an express revelation, written, preserved 
with care, and appointed to be preached and published under the authority of its author, for the 
benefit of all, wise or unwise, we may add the powerful presumption which is afforded by the 
necessity of the case. 'This necessity of a revelation is to be collected, not only from what has 
been advanced, but from the state of moral and religious knowledge and practice, in those 
countries where the records which profess to contain the Mosaic and the Christian revelations 
have been or are still unknown. 

The necessity of immediate divine instruction was acknowledged by many of the wisest 
and most. inquiring of the Heathen, under the conviction of the entire inability of man unas- 
sisted by God to discover truth with certainty,—so greatly had the primitive traditional 
revelations been obscured by errors before the times of the most ancient of those sages among 
the Heathen whose writings have in whole or in part been transmitted to us, and so little 
confidence had they in themselves to separate truth from error, or to say, “This is true, and 
that false.” And asthe necessity of an express and authenticated revelation was acknow- 
ledged, so it was publicly exhibited, because on the very first principles of religion and morals, 
there was either entire ignorance, or no settled and consonant opinions, even among the 
wisest of mankind themselves. (1) 

Some proofs of this have already been adduced ; but the importance of the subject require 
that they should be enlarged. 

Though the belief of one Supreme Being has been found in many parts of the world, yet 
the notion of subordinate deities, the immediate dispensers of good and evil to men, and the 

| objects of their fear and worship, has almost equally obtained ; and this of necessity destroyed 
_or greatly counteracted the moral influence of that just opinion, 





@ 
3 


(9) Plato, in his Epinominis, acknowledges that the Greeks leat eng tom the Barbarians, 
though he asserts, that they improved, what they thus borrowed, and made it bette speciall 
related to the worship of the Gods.—Plat. Oper. p. 703. Edit. Ficin. Lugd. 1590. 

(1) Plato, beginning his discourse of the Gods and the generation of the world, cautions his disciples “not 
to expect any thing beyond a likely conjecture concerning these things.” Cicero, referring to the same | 
subject, says, “ Latent ista omnia crassis occulla et circewmfusa tenebris, all these things are involved in 
deep obscurity.” fe " 

The following passage from the same author may be recommended to the consideration of modern exaltera | 
of the filed of unassisted reason. The treasures of the philosophy of past ages were poured at his feet, and | 
he had studied every branch of human wisdom, with astonishing industry and acuteness, yet he observes, | 
“Quod si tales nos natura genuisset, ut eam ipsam intueri, et perspicere, eademque optima duce cursum 
Vit conficere possemus; haud erat sane quod quisquam rationem, ac doctrinam requireret. Nunc parvulos 
: ee dedit igniculos, quos celeriter malis moribus, opinionibusque depravati sic restinguimus, ut nusquam 
_ nature lumen appareat. If we had come into the world in such circumstances, as that we could clearly and 

Gistinctly have discerned nature herself, and have been able in the course of our lives to follow her true and 
uncorrupted directions, this alone ‘might have been sufficient, and there would have been little need of 

hing and instruction ; but now nature has given us only some MeMS eparic of right reason, which we 
Kl poring vish with corrupt opinions and evil practices, that the true light of nature nowhere appears.” 
q ¥ saa YS 


author, Tusc. Quest. 1, having reckoned up the opinions of ao ‘ 
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| as to the soul’s 
concludes thus, “Harum sententiarum que vera est Deus aliquis viderit, uz yerisimillima 
magna queestio est. Which of these opinions is true, some god must tell us; which is most like truth, 
Great question.” Jamblicus, speaking of the principles of divine worship, saith: “It is manifest that 
those things are to be done which are pleasing to God; but what they are, it is not easy to know, except a. 
man were taught them by God himself, or by some person who had received them from God, or obtained 
the knowledge of them by some divine means.”—Jamb. in Vit. Pythag. ¢, 28, * 
4 
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“The people generally among the Gentiles,” says Dr. Tenison, “did rise little higher than 
the objects of sense. They worshipped them each as supreme in their kind, or no otherwise 
unequal than the sun, and the moon, or the other celestial bodies, by the.adoration of which 
the ancient idolaters, as Job intimateth, denied (or excluded) the God that is above. Porphyry 
himself, one of the most plausible apologists for the religion of the Gentiles, doth own in some 
the most gross and blockish idolatry of mean objects. He tells us that it is not a matter of 
which we should be amazed, if most ignorant men esteemed wood and stones divine statues ; 
seeing they who are unlearned, look upon monuments which have inscriptions upon them 
as ordinary stones and regard books as so many bundles of paper.” (2). * 

The modern idolatry of Hindostan, which in principle differs AShing from that of the 
ancient world, affords a striking comment upon this point, and indeed is of great importance 
in enabling us to conceive justly of the true character _and practical effects of idolatry in all 
ages. One Supreme Being is acknowledged by the Hindoos, but they never-worship him, 
nor think that he concerns himself with human affairs at all. 

“The Hindoos believe in one God, so completely abstracted in his own essence however, 
that in this state he is emphatically the unknown, and is consequently neither the object of 
hope, ics fear; he is even destitute of intelligence, and remains in a state of profound 
repose.” (3) 

_ “This Being,” says Moore, (4) “is called Brahm, one eternal mind, the selfexisting, 
imcomprehensible Spirit. ‘To him, however, the Hindoos erect no altars. The objects of 
their adoration commence with the triad,—Brahma, Vishnu, and Seva, which represent the 
almighty powers of creation, preservation, and destruction.” 

__. The learned among the classic Heathen, it is true, occasionally speak nobly concerning God 
and his attributes ; but at the same time they were led by their own imaginations and 
reasonings to conclusions, which neutralize the effect of their sublimer conceptions and often 
contradict them. The eternity of matter, for instancé, was held by the Greek and Roman 
philosophers and by their A ice in the Oriental schools, = fh thought it absolutely 
imp le that any thing should be produced from nothing, thus destroying the notion of 
creation in its proper sense, and of a Supreme Creator. This opinion, as Bishop Stillingfleet 
shows, (5) is contrary to the omnipotence and independence of God, and is a great abatement 
of 4 correct views which the words of the ancient philosophers-would seem sometimes to 
express. (6) 

if had another injurious effect ; it destroyed the interesting doctrine of Divine government 
as to those natural evils to which men are subject. These they traced to the unchangeable 
and eternal nature of matter, which even the Supreme God could not control. Thus Seneca 
says, (7) “that evil things happen to good men, quia non potest Artifex mutare materiam, 
because God the Artificer could not change matter; and that a magno Artifice muta formantur 

wava, Many things were made ill by the great Artificer; not that he wanted art, but through 
the stubbornness of matter,” in ich they generally agree. ‘This opinion of theirs was 
brought from the Oriental schools, where it had been long received ; nor was it confined to 

egypt and Chaldea. It was one of the dogmas which Confucius taught in China in the fifth 
century before Christ, that out of nothing that which is cannot be produced, and that material 
bodies must have existed from all eternity. From this notion it follows, that there is no 
calamity to which we are not liable, and that God himself is unable to protect us from it. © 
Prayer is useless, and trust in him is absurd. The noble doctrine of the infliction of misery 
by a wise and gracious Being for our correction and improvement, so often dwelt upon in ~ 
Scripture, could have no place in a system which admitted this tenet; God could neither be 
“a refuge in trouble,” nor a Father “correcting us for owr profit, that we might be partakers 
of his holiness.” What they knew of God was therefore, by such speculations, rendered 
entirely unprofitable, 


2) Discourse on eat p. 50. 

3) Ward’s Hindoo Mythology, vol. 2, p. 306. (4) Hindoo Pantheon, p. 132. 

5) Origines Sacre, 1. 3, co. 2. : 

6) When we meet with passages in the writings of Heathens which recommend moral virtues, and 
8] in a fit and becoming mamner of God, we are apt from our more elevated knowledge of these subjects 


to attach more correct and precise ideas to the terms used, than the original writers themselves, and to give 
them credit for better views than they entertained. It is one proof, that though some of them speak, for 
instance, of God seeing and knowing all things, they did not conceive of the omniscience of God in 
manner in which that attribute is explained by those who have learned what God is from his own words; 
that some of the Pagan philosophers who lived after the Christian era, complain that the Christians had 
introduced a very troublesome and busy God, who did “in omni mores, actus, omnium verba de 
et occulias cogitationes ditigenter inquirere, diligently inquire into the manners, actions, words, ecre 
thoughts of all men.” Cicero, too, denies the foreknowledge of God, and for the same reason which has 
been unged against it in modern times by some who, for the time at least, have closed their eyes u 
testimony of the Scriptures on this point, and been willing in order to serve a favourite th to go 
the obscurity of Paganism. The difficulty with him is, that prescience is inconsi 

Mihi ne in Deum e videatur ut sciat quid casu et fortuito futurum sit 
eveniet; si certe a fortunaest; est autem fortuna, rerum ergo fortui 
— De Fato, n. 12, 18. : ei 

(7) De Proyi “il : 
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But a worse consequence resulted from this opinion. By some of them the necessary 
obliquity and perverseness of matter was regarded not only as the source of natural but also 
of moral evil; by which they either made sin necessary and irresistible, or found in this 
epinion much to palliate it. ait 

Others refer moral evil to a natural principle of evil, an evil god, “emulous of the good God,” 
which Plutarch says, (8) is a tradition of great antiquity, derived “from the divines ex 
Seodoywv and lawgivers to the poets and philosophers, whose first author cannot be found.” 
But whether natural and moral evil be traced to an eternal and uncontrollable matter, or to 
an eternal and independent anti-god, it is clear that the notion of a Supreme Deity, as 
contained in the Senipttines, and as conceived of by modern Theists, who have borrowed 
their light from them, could have no existence in such systems; and that by making moral 
evil necessary, men were taught to consider it as a misfortune rather than a crime, and were 
thus in fact encouraged to commit it by regarding it as unavoidable. ‘ 

In like manner, though occasionally we find many excellent things said of the providence 
of God, all these were weakened or destroyed by other opinions. The Epicurean sect denied 
the doctrine, and laid it down as a maxim, “that what was blessed and immortal gave neither 
any trouble to itself nor to others ;” a notion which exactly agrees with the system of the 
modern Hindoos. “ According to the doctrine of Aristotle, God resides in the celestial 
sphere, and observes nothing and cares for nothing beyond himself. Residing in the first 
sphere, he possesses neither immensity nor omnipresence ; far removed from the inferior parts 
of the universe, he is not even a spectator of what is passing among its inhabitants.” (9) _ The 
Stoics contended for a providence, but in their creed it was counteracted by the doctrine of an 


absolute necessity, or fate, to which God and matter, or the universe, which consists, as they. 


thought, of both, was immutably subject; and where they allow it, they confine the care of 
the Gods to great affairs oy 

The Platonists and the followers of Pythagoras believed that al! things happened xara Secav 
apovoav, according to Divine providence ; but this they overthrew by joining fortune with God. 
“God, fortune, and opportunity,” says Plato, “govern all the affairs of men.” (1) 

To them also there were “Lords many and Gods many :” and wherever Polytheism is 
admitted, it is as destructive of the doctrine of providence as fate, though by a different 

rocess. ‘I'he Fatalist makes all things fixed and certain, and thus excludes government; the 

olytheist gives up the government of the world to inmumerable opposing and contrary wills, 
and thus makes every thing uncertain. If the favour of one deity be propitiated, the wrath 
of another, equally or more powerful, may be provoked; or the gods may quarrel among 
themselves. Such is the only pean which can be discovered in the [liad of Homer, and 
the Auneid of Virgil, poems which unquestionably embody the popular belief of the times in 
which they were written. 'T'he same confused and contradictory management of the affairs 
of men, we see in all modern idolatrous systems, only that with length of duration they 
ye gd to have become more oppressive and distracting. "Where so many deities are essen- 
tially malignant and eruel to men; where demons are supposed to have power to afflict and 
to destroy at pleasure; and where aspects of the stars, and the screams of birds, and other 
ominous circumstances, are thought to have an irresistible influence upon the fortunes of life, 
and the occurrences of every day; and especially where, to crown the whole, there is an utter 
ignorance of one supreme controlling Infinite Mind, or his existence is denied; or he who is 
capable of exercising such a superintendence as might render him the object of hope, is sup- 
posed to be totally unconcerned with human affairs; there can be no ground of firm trust, no 
settled hope, no permanent consolation. 'Timidity and gloom tenant every bosom, and in 
many instances render life a burden. (2) Wig. | R 

Another great principle of religion is the doctrine of a future state of rewards and punish- 
ments; and though in some form it is recognised in Pagan systems, and the traditions of the 
primitive ages may be traced in their extravagant perversions and fables; its evidence was 
either greatly diminished, or it was mixed up with notions entirely subversive of the moral 
effect which it was originally intended to produce. 

Of the ancient Chaldean philosophy, not much is known. In its best state it contained 
iin ot € principles of the patriarchal religion; but at length, as we find from Scripture, it 
degenerated into the doctrine of judicial astrology, which is so nearly allied to fatalism, as to 
subvert the idea of the present life being a state of probation, and the future a state of just 
and gracious rewards and punishments, ; 


_ (8) De Isid, et Osir.—Dr. Cudworth thinks that Plutarch has indulged in an overstrained assertion: but 
the confidence with which the pe speaks is at least a proof of the great extent of this opinion, 

¥ ° ‘Enfield’s History of Philosophy, lib. ii, cap. 9. (1) De Leg. lib. 4. . 

ae The testimony of Missionaries who see the actual effects of Paganism in the different countries where 


tk 


our, is pextioaieriy valuable. On the point mentioned in the text, the Wesleyan Missionaries thus 
the state of the Cingalese :— We feel ourselves incapable of giving you a full view of the deplora- 
e em believe that all shings are governed by chance; who find malignant gods, or devils, 
whose influence over mankind they consider to be exceeding great, and the agents who 

il that men suffer in the world, A people so circumstanced neat a aetittion to their miseries, 
objects toward which Christian pity will extend itself, as far as the voice of their case can reach, 

They are literally, through fear of death, or malignant demons, all their lifetime subject to bondage,” 
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erent writers differ as to the opinions of the learned of Egypt on tne human soul. 
Diodérus Siculus says, they believed its immortality, and the future existence of the just 
among the Gods. Herodotus ascribes to them the doctrine of transmigration. Both may be 
reconciléd. The former doctrine was the most ancient, the latter was induced by that pro- 
ss of error which we observe among all nations. Another subtle notion grew up with it, 
which infected the philosophy of Greece, and, spreading throughout Asia, has done more to 
destroy the moral effect of a belief in the future existence of man, than any other. This was, 
“that God is the soul of the world,” from which all human ‘spirits came, and to which they 
~ will return, some immediately, and others through long courses of transmigration. The doc- 
trine of ancient revelation of which this was a subtle and fatal perversion is obvious.” The 
Scripture account is, that the human soul was from God by creation; the refinement of Pagan 
philosophy, that itis from him by emanation, or separation of essence, and still remains a 
separate portion of God, seeking its return to him. With respect to the future, revelation 
always taught, that the souls of the just return to God at death, not to lose their individuality, 
but to be united to him in holy and delightful communion; the philosophic i 
that the parts so separated from God, and connected for a time with matter, w 
to the great source by refusion, as a drop of water to the ocean. (3) Thus phil 
upon the doctrine of immortality until it converted it into annihilation itself, for so it is in the’ 
most absolute sense as to distinct consciousness and personality. ‘The prevalence of this 
notion under different modifications is indeed very remarkable. , oe 
Bishop Warburton proves that this opinion was held not merely by the Atheistical and 
Skeptical sects among the Greeks, but by what he calls the Philosophic Quaternion of dogmatic 
Theists, the four renowned Schools, the Pyruacoric, the PLaronic, the Peripatetic, and 
the Stoic; and on this ground argues, that though they taught the plogt ine of future rewards 
and punishments to the populace, as a means of securing their obedience to the laws, they 
themselves did not believe what they propagated; and in this he was doubtless correct, 
With future reward and punishment, in the proper and commonly received sense in all ages, 
this notion was entirely incompatible. He observes, “And that the reader may not suspect 
these kind of phrases, that the soul is part of God, discerpted from him, of his nature, which 
perpetually occur in the writings of the ancients, to be Say ae e expressions, and 
not to be measured by the severe standard of metaphysical propriety, he is desired to take 
notice of one consequence drawn from this principle, and universally held by antiquity, which 
was this, that the soul was eternal d parte ante, as well as a parte post, which the Latins well 
express by the word sempiternus. But when the ancients are said to hold the pre and post 
existence of the soul, and therefore to attribute a proper eternity to it, we must not suppose 
that they understood it to be eternal in its distinct and peculiar existence ; but that 
discerpted from the substance of God in time, and would in time be rejoined and resolve 
it again; which they explained by a bottle’s being filled with sea water, that swimmi 
awhile, on the bottle’s breaking, flowed in again, and mingled with the common mass. ° 
only differed about the time of this reunion and resolution, the greater Pet holding it to be at 
death; but the Pythagoreans, not till after many transmigrations. The Platonists went 
between these two opinions, and rejoined pure and unpolluted souls, immediately on deat! 
to the universal Spirit. But those which had contracted much defilement, were sent into a 
succession of other bodies to purge and purify them before they returned to their parent 
substance.” , a 
Some learned men have denied the consequence which Warburton wished to establish from, 
these premises, and consider the resorption of these sages as figurative, an Ser | 
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compatible with dictinct consciousness and individuality. The researches, however, since 
that time made into the corresponding philosophy of the Hindoos, bear this acute and learne 
man out to the full length of his conclusion. “God, as separated from matter, the Hindoos 
contemplate as a being reposing in his own happiness, destitute of ideas; as infinite placidity ; 
as an unruffled sea of bliss; as being perfectly abstracted and void of consciousness. ‘They 
therefore deem it the height of perfection to be like this being. 'The person whose very 
nature, say they, is absorbed in divine meditation; whose life is like a sweet sleep, uncon- 
scious and undisturbed; who does not even desire Giod, and who is changed into the image 
of the ever-blessed, obtains absorption into Brumhu.” (4) And that this doctrine of absorp- 
, tion is taken literally is proved, not mer by the terms in which it is expressed, though 
these are sufficiently unequivocal; but “d its being pppores by some of the followers of 
Vishnoo, and by a few also of their philosophers. r. Ward quotes Jumudugnee, as an 
exception to the common opinion: He says, “The idea of losing a distinct existence by 
absorption, as a drop is lost in the ocean, is abhorrent. It is pleasant to fecd on sweetmeats, 
but no one wishes to be the sweetmeat itself.” So satisfactorily is this point made out against 
the “wisdom of this world ;’—by it the world neither knew God nos man. ‘ 
Another notion equally extensive and equally destrugtive of the original ia of the 





(3) “Interim tamen vix ulli fuere (que humane mentis caligo, atque imbecillitas est,) qui non inciderint 
in errorem illum de refusione in Animam mundi. Nimirum, sicut existimarunt singulorum animas par- 
ticulas esse anime mundane quarum quelibet suo corpore, ut aqua vase, effluere, ac anime mundi, ¢ qua 
deducta fuerit, iterum uniri."—Gassenp1 Animadv. in Lib, 10, Diog. Laertii, p. 550, io 

(4) Ward’s View of the Hindoos, 8vo, vol. ii, p. 177-8 i ie 
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immortality of the human soul, and a state of future rewards and punishments, which sprung 
up in the Egyptian schools, and was from thence transmitted into Greece, India, and through- 
out all Asia, was that of a periodical destruction and renovation of all things. “They con- 
ceived,” says Diodorus Siculus, “that the universe undergoes a periodical conflagration, after 
which all things were to be restored to their primitive form, to pass again through a similar 
succession of changes.” 'The primitive tenet, of which this was a corruption, 1s also evident ; 
and it affords another singular instance of mi. subtlety and mischief of that spirit of error 
which operated with so much activity im early times, that the doctrine of the destruction of 
the world, and the consequent termination of the 

reparatory to the general judgment, an awful and most salutary revelation, should have 

een so wrought into phi sophic theory, and so surrounded with poetic embellishment, as to 
engage the intellect, and ) attract, the imagination, only the more effectually to destroy the 
great moral of a doctrine which was not denied, and covertly to induce an entire unbelief in 
the eternal future existence Bee. ‘ae 

As the Stoies held that a | inferior divinities ‘and human souls were portions separated 

from the soul of the world, and would return into the first celestial fire, so they supposed, 
that at the same time the whole visible world would be consumed in one general conflagra- 
tion. “Then,” says Seneca, “after an interval the world will be entirely renewed, every 
animal will be reproduced, and’a race of men free from guilt will repeople the earth. 
Degeneracy and corruption are however to creep in again, and the same process is to go on 
for éver.” 6) - This too is the Brahminical notion: “'The Hindoos are taught to believe that 
at the end of every Calpa (creation or formation) all things are absorbed in the Deity, and at 
a stated time the creative power will again be called into action.” (6) And though the system 
of the Budhists denies a creator, it holds the same species of revolution. “They are of opinion 
that the universe is eternal, at least they neither know it had a beginning, or will have an 
end; that it is homogeneous and composed of an infinite number of similar worlds, each of 
which is a likeness of the other, and each of whitli is in a constant state of alteration,—not 
stationary for a moment,—at the instant of greatest perfection beginning to decline, and at 
the moment of greatest chaotic ruin beginning to regenerate. They compare such changes to 
a wheel in motion perpetually going round.” (7) 







But other instances of darkness and crror among even civilized Heathens respecting the 


human soul, and a future state, are not wanting; for it is a fact which ought never to be lost 
sight of in these inquiries, that among Pagans, opinions on these subjects have never been 
either certain or rational; and that error once received has in no instance been exchanged for 
truth; but has gone on multiplying itself, and assuming an infinite variety of forms. 
‘The doctrine of Aristotle and the Peripatetics gives no countenance to the opinion of the 
mortality, or even of its existence after death. Democritus and his followers taught, 
oul is material and mortal; Heraclitus, that when the soul is purified from moist 
vapours, ii “gp aa soul of the universe ; if not, it perishes: Epicurus and his follow- 
ers, that “when death is, we are not.” The leading men among the Romans, when philosophy 
vas introduced among them, followed the various Greek sects. We have seen the uncer- 
tainty of Cicero. (8) Pliny declares, that “non magis a morte sensus ullus aut anime aut 
corport quam ante natalem, the soul and body have no more sense after death, than before we 
were born,” (9) » Cesar, “ that beyond cdosith there is neque cure neque gaudio locum, neither 
ace for care or joy.” (1) Seneca in his 102d Epistle speaks of adivine part within us, which 
joins us to the Gods; and tells Lucilius, “that the day which he fears as his last eterni natalis 
est, is the birth-day of eternity ;” but then he says, “he was willing to hope it might be so, on 
the account of some great men, rem gratissimam promittentium magis quam probantium, who 
promised what they could not prove ;” and on other occasions he speaks out plainly, and says 
that death makes us incapable of good or evil. The poets, it is true, spoke of a future state of 
rewards and punishments; they ‘had the joys of Elysium and the tortures of Tartarus ; but 
both ilosophers and poets regarded them as vulgar fables. Virgil does not hide this, and 
“r Soot ed 
B Ep. 9. (6) Moore’s Hindoo Pantheon, (7) Dr. Davey’s Account of Ceylon. 

8) From the "semi i Soen works of Cicero it may be difficult to collect his own opinions, as he ehiefly 
occupies himself in explaining those of others; but in his Epistles to his friends, when, as Warburton 
observes, we see the man divested of the politician and the sophist, he professes his disbelief of a future state 
in the frankest manner. Thus in Lib. 6, Ripis, 3, to Torquatus, written in order to console him in the unfor- 
tunate state of the affairs of their party, he observes: “Sed hee consolatio levis est; illa gravior, qua te uti 
Spero; egocerte utor. Nec enim dum ero, angar ulla re, cum omni vacem culpa; et si non ero, sensu omnino 
carebo. But there is another and a far higher consolation, which I hope is your support, as it oe is 
mine. For so long as I shall preserve my innocence, I will never while I exist be anxiously disturbed at 
Ra a that may happen; and if I shall cease to exist, all sensibility must cease with me,” 

imilar expressions are found in his letters to Toranius, to Lucius Mescinius, and others, which those 
who wish to prove him a believer in the goul’s immortality endeavour to account for by supposing that he 
accommodated his sentiments to the principles of his friends, A singular solution, and one which scarcely 
ean be seriously adopted, since in the above cited passage he so strongly ex es what is his own opinion, 
and hopes that his friend takes refuge in the same consolation. It may be allowed that Cicero alternated 
between unbelief and doubt; but never I think between doubt and certainty. The last was a point to which 
he never seems to have reached, ex 

(9) Nat. Hist. lib. 7, cap. 55. (1) Sallust. De Bello Catil, seo. 5. 
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numerous quotations of the same import might be given both from him and others of their 
poets. ‘ > 
“Felix qui potuit rerum cognoscere casas 5 
Atque metus omnes et inexorabilefatum ies 
Subjecit pedibus, strepitumque Acherontis avari!”— Georg. 2, 1. 490, &c, 
Happy the man, whose vigorous soul can pierce 
Through the formation of this Universe, 
Who nobly dares despise with soul sedate fs 
The din of Acheron, and vulgar fears and fate. ie ai 
Warton. 


Nor was the skepticism and unbelief of the wise and great long kept from the vulgar, among 
whom they wished to maintain the old superstitions as instruments by which they might be 
controlled. Cicero complains, that the common people in his day mostly followed the doctrine 
of Epicurus. ; ; 

Since then these erroneous and mischievous views concerning God, Providence, and a future 
state, or the total denial of all of them, are found to have resulted from the rejection or loss of 
the primitive traditions ; and farther as it is clear that such errors are totally subversive of the 
fundamental principles of morals and religion, and afford: inducement to the commission of 
every species of crime without remorse, or fear of punishment ; the necessity of a republication 
of these great doctrines in an explicit and authentic manner, and of institutions for teaching 
and enforcing them upon all ranks of men, is evident; and whatever proof may be adduced 
for the authentication of the Christian revelation, it-can never be pretended, that a revelation 
to restore these great principles was not called for by the actual condition of man; and, in 
proportion to the necessity of the case, is the strength of the presumption that one has been 
mercifully afforded. 


ihn + : iid at 





We 


“ne CHAPTER VII. 
The Necessity of Revelation :—State of Morals among the Heathen, 


Ir the necessity of a revelation may be argued from the confused, contradictory, and false 
notions of Heathen nations as to the principal doctrines of religion ; no less forcibly may the. 
argument be pursued from the state of their morals both in knowledge and in practice. 

This argument is simple and obvious. If the nature, extent, and obligation of moral rules 
had become involved in great misapprehension and obscurity ; if what they knew of right and 
wrong wanted an enforcement and an authority which it could not receive from their respective 
systems ; and if, for want of efficient counteracting religious principles, the general practice 
had become irretrievably vicious ;—a direct interposition of the Divine Being was required 
for the republication of moral rules, and for their stronger enforcement. 

The notions of all civilized Heathens on moral subjects, like their knowledge of the first 
principles of religion, mingled as they were with their superstitions, prove that both were 
derived from a common source. There was a substantial agreement among them in many 
questions of right and wrong; but the boundaries which they themselves acknowledged, were 
not kept up, and the rule was gradually lowered to the practice, though not in all cases so as 
entirely to efface the original communication. ; 

This is an important consideration, inasmuch as it indicates the transmission of both reli- 
gion and morals from the patriarchal system, and that both the primitive doctrines and their 
corresponding morals received early sanctions, the force of which was felt through sueceeding 
ages. It shows too, that even the Heathen have always been under a moral government. 
The laws of God have never been quite obliterated, though their practice has ever been. below 
their knowledge, and though the law itself was greatly and wilfully corrupted through the 
influence of their vicious inclinations. 

This subject may perhaps be best illustrated by adverting to some of the precepts of the 
Second Table, which embodied the morals of the partriarchal ages, under a new sanction. Of 
the obligation of these, all Heathen nations have been sensible ; and yet, in all, the rule was 
perverted in theory, and violated in practice. J 

Morper has, in all ages and among all civilized and most savage Heathen nations also, 
been regarded as an atrocious crime; and yet the rule was so far accommodated to the violent 
and ferocious habits of men, as to fill every Heathen land with blood-guiltiness. The slight 
regard paid to the life of man in all Heathen countries, cannot have escaped the notice of 
reflecting minds. They knew the rue; but the act, under its grosser and more deliberate 
forms only, was thought to violate it. Among the Romans, men were murdered in their very 
pastimes, by being made to fight with wild beasts and with each other ; and though this was 
sometimes condemned as a “ spectaculum crudele et inhumanum,” yet the passion for blood 
increased, and no war ever caused so great a slaughter as did the gladiatorial combats. They 
were at first confined to the funerals of great persons. The first show of this kind exhibited 
in Rome by the Bruti on the death of their father, consisted of three couples, but afterward 





, 
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the number greatly increased. » Julius Cesar presented 300 pairs of gladiators; and the 
Emperor Trajan, 10,000 of them for he entertainment of the people. Sometimes these horrid 
exhibitions, in which, as Seneca says, ‘*ELomo, sacra res, homo jam per lusum et, jocum occidi- 
tur,” when the practice had attained its height, deprived Europe of 20,000 lives in one month. (2) 

This is further illustrated by he treatment of slaves, which composed so large a portion of 
the population of ancient states. (3) 'They knew and acknowledged the evil of murder, and 
had laws for its punishment ; but to this despised class of human beings they did not extend 
the rule; nor was killing them accounted murder, any more than the killing ofa beast. 
The master had absolute power of life, or death, or torture; and their lives were therefore 
sacrificed in the most wanton manner. (4) 

By various sophistries suggested by their vices, their, selfishness and their cruelty, the 
destruction of children also, under certain circumstances, ceased to be regardedas acrime. In 
many Heathen nations it was allowed to destroy the foetus in the womb; to strangle, or drown, 
or expose infants, especially if sickly or deformed; and that which in Christian states is 
considered as the most atrocious of crimes, was, by the most celebrated of ancient Pagan 
nations, esteemed a wise and political expedient to rid the state of useless ‘or troublesome 
members,and was even enjoined by some of their most celebrated sages and legislators. The 
same practice continues to this day in a most affecting extent, not only among uncivilized 
Pagans, but among the Hindoos and the Chinese. 

This practice of perverting and narrowing the extent of the holy law of God which had been 
transmitted to them, was exemplified also m the allowing or rather commending the practice 
of suicide. sa Sy 

Doubtless, the primitive law against murder condemned also HATRED and REVENGE 
Lord restored it to its true meaning among the Jews; and that it was so understood even 
among the ancient Heathens, is clear from a placable and forgiving spirit being sometimes 
praised, and the contrary censured, by their sages, moralists, and poets. Yet not only was 
the rule violated almost universally in practice; but it was also disputed and denied in many 














of its applications by the authority of their wise and learned men; so that, as faras the — 


authority of moral teachers went, a full scope was given for the indulgence of hatred, malice, 
and insatiate revenge. One of the qualities of the good man described by Cicero is, that he 
hurts no one, except he be injured himself. “Qui nemini nocet, nisi lacessitus injuria ;” and 
he declares as to himself, “ sic ulciscar fucinora singula quemadmodum a quibusque sum provoca- 
tus: I will revenge all injuries, according as I am provoked by any ;” and Aristotle speaks of 
meekness as a defect, because the meek man will not avenge himself, and of revenge, as 
‘aOowntkorspov paddov, a more manly thing.” (5) ° 

“Thou shalt not commit aDULTERY,” was another great branch of the patriarchal law, 
existing before the Decalogue, as appears from the sacred history. It forbids uncleanness of 
every kind in thought and deed, and specially guards the sanctity of marriage: nor is there 
any precept more essential to public morals and to the whole train of personal, social, domestic, 
and national virtues. Y 

It is not necessary to bring detailed proof of the almost universal gross and habitual viola- 
tion of this sacred law in all Pagan nations, both ancient and modern, from its first stages 
down to crimes wapa guow. This is sufficiently notorious to all acquainted with the history 
of the ancient and modern Pagan world ; and will not be denied by any. _It is only requisite 
to show, that they had the law, and that it was weakened and corrupted, so as to render a 
republication necessary. 

The public laws against adultery in almost all Heathen states, and the censures of moralists 
and satirists, are sufficiently in proof, that such a law was known; and the higher the anti- 
Red of the times, the more respect we see. paid to chastity, and the better was the practice. 

or was the act only considered by some of their moralists as sinful; but the thought and 
desire, as may be observed in passages both in Greek and Roman writers. But as to this 
vice too, as well as others, the practice lowered the rule; and the authority of one lawgiver 
and moralist being neutralized by another, license was given to unbounded offence. 

Divorce, formerly permitted only in cases of adultery, became at length a mere matter of 
caprice, and that both with Jews and Gentiles; and among the latter, adultery was chiefly 


(2) Though Cicero, Seneca, and others, condemned these barbarities, it was in so incidental and indifferent 


a mnanmer, as to produce no effect. They were abolished soon after the establishment of Christianity, and 


this affords an illustration of the admission of Rousseau himself. “La philosophie ne peut faire aucun bien, 
que la Religion ne le fasse encore mieux : et la Religion en fait beaucoup que la philosophie ne’ sauroit faire.” 
(3) In the 110th Olympiad, there were at Athens only 21,000 citizens and 40,000 slaves. It wascommon 

for a private citizen of Rome to have 10 or 20,000.—TAVLOR’s Civil Law. 
4) The youth of Sparta made it their pastime frequently to lie in ambush by night for the slaves, and 


_ Sally out with daggers upon every Helot who came near them, and murder him in cold blood. The Eexort, 


as soon as they entered upon their office, declared war against them in form, that there might be an appear- 


ance of destroying them legally. It was the custom for Vedius Pollio, when his slaves had committed a 


fault, sometimes a very trifling one, to order them to be thrown into his fish ponds, to feed his lampreys. It 


Was the constant custom, as we learn from Tacitus, Annal. xiv, 43, when a master was murdered in hia 


own house, to put all the slaves to death indiscriminately. For a just and affecting account of the condition 
of slaves in ancient states, see PoRTEUS’s Beneficial Dffects of Christianitu, ‘ 


. (3) Moral. 1. 4c, 11, : 
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interpreted as the violation of the marriage covenant by the wife only, or by the man with a 
married woman, thus leaving the husband a large license of vicious indulgence. ‘To whoredom 
and similar vices, lawgivers, statesmen, philosophers, and moralists, gave the sanction of their 
opinions and their practice; which foul blot of ancient Heathenism continues to this day, to: 
mark the morals of Pagan countries. (6) ‘ ; 

In most civilized states, the very existence of society and the natural selfishness of man, led: 
to the preservation of the ancient laws against raurT and Raping, and to the due execution 
of the statutes made against them ; but, in this also, we see the same disposition to corrupt — 
the original prohibition. It was not extended to strangers, or to foreign countries; nor was 
it generally interpreted to reach to'any thing more than flagrant acts of violence. Usury, 
extortion, and fraud, were rather regarded as laudatory acts, than as injurious to character ; 
and so they continue to be esteemed wherever Christianity has not issued her authoritative 
laws against injustice in all its degrees. ‘Throughout India, there is said to be scarcely such 
a thing as common honesty. 

Another great branch of morality is rrutH ; but on the obvious obligation to speak it, we: 
find the same laxity both of opinion and practice ; and inthis, Heathenism presents a striking 
contrast to Christianity, ae commands us “ to speak the truth one to another,” and denounces. 
damnation against him that “loves or makes alie.” 

They knew, that “tollendwm est ea rebus contrahendis omne mendacium, (7) no lie was to be 
used in contracts ;” and that an honest man should do and speak nothing in falsehood and 
with hypocrisy ; but they more frequently departed from this rule than enjoined it. The 
rule of Menander was, “a lie is better than a hurtful truth.” Plato says, “he may lie who. 
knows how to do it in a fit season ;” and Maximus Tyrius, “ that there 1s nothing decorous in 
truth, but when it is profitable ;” and both Plato and the Stoics frame a jesuitical distinction 
between lying with the lips and in the mind. Deceit and falsehood have been therefore the 
character of all Pagan nations, and continue so to be to this day. This is the character ofthe 
Chinese, as given by the best authorities ; and of the Hindoos it is stated by the most respect~ 
able Europeans, not merely Missionaries, but by those who have long held official civil and 
judicial situations among them, that their disregard of truth is uniform and systematic, 

hen discovered, it causes no surprise in the one party, or humiliation in the other. Even 
don they have truth to tell, they seldom fail to bolster it up with some appended false- 

oods. 3} : 

Nor oe the force of the argument in favour ofthe necessity of a direct revelation of the 
will of God, by these facts be weakened by alleging, what is unhappily too true, that where 
the Christian revelation has been known, great violations of all these rules have been commonly 


observed; for, not to urge the moral superiority of the worst of Christian States, in all of 
_ them the authority and sanction of religion is directed against vice ; whilst among Eleathens, 
their religion itself, having been corrupted by the wickedness of man, has become the great. 


instrument of encouraging every species of wickedness. ‘This circumstance so fully demon- 
strates the necessity of an interposition on the part of God to restore truth to the world, that it. 
deserves a particular consideration. 


CHAPTER VII. 
oe. The Necessity of Revelation :—Religions of the Heathen. 


¥ 
Tuar the religions which have prevailed among Pagan nations have been destructive of 
morality, cannot be denied. 
How far the speculative principles which they embodied had this effect, has already beer 
shown ; we proceed to their more direct influence. 


(6) Terence says of simple fornication, “ Non est scelus, adolescentulum scortari flagitium est.” The 
Spartans, through a principle in the institutions of Lycurgus, which controlled their ancient opinions on this 
subject, in certain prescribed cases, allowed adultery in the wife; and Plutarch, in his Life of Lycurgus, 
mentioning these laws, commends them as being made “ gvotkws ae modcTeKws, according to nature and 
polity.” Callicratides, the Pythagorean, tells the wife, that she must bear with her husband’s irregularities, 
since the law allows this to the man and not tothe woman. Plutarch speaks to the same purpose in severah 
places of his writings. On the other hand, some of the philosophers condemned adultery ; and, in many 
places, it was punished in the woman with death, in the man with infamy. Still, however, the same 
vacillation of judgment, and the same limitations, of what they sometimes confess to be the ancient rule and 
custom, may be observed throughout ; but as far as the authority of philosophers went, it was chiefly on the 
side of vicious practice. . 

7) Cic. de Off. 1. iii, n. 81. : 

8) “It is the business of all,” says Sir John Shore, “from the Ryot to the Dewan, to conceal and deceive. 
The simplest matters of fact are designedly covered with a veil, which no human understanding can 
penetrate.” The prevalence of perjury is 80 universal, as to involve the judges in extreme perplexity. 
“The honest men,” says Mr. Strachey, “as well as the rogues, are perjured. Even where the real facts 
are sufficient to convict the offender, the witnesses against him must add others, often notoriously false, or 
utterly incredible, such as in Europe would wholly invalidate their testimony,” 
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The gloomy superstition which pervaded most of them, fostered ferocious and cruel dis- 
ositions. 

f The horrible practice of offering human sacrifices prevailed throughout every region of the 
Heathen world, to a degree which is almost incredible; and it still prevails in many populous 
countries where Christianity has not yet been made known. ‘There are fadentesabis proofs 
of its having subsisted among the Egyptians, the Syrians, the Persians, the Phenicians, and all 
the various nations of the East. It was one of the erying sins of the Canaanites. The contagion 
spread over every part of Asia, Africa, and Europe. The Greeks and Romans, though less 
involved in this guilt than many other nations, were not altogether untainted with it. On great 
and extraordinary occasions, they had recourse to what was esteemed the most efficacious and 
most meritorious sacrifice that could be offered to the gods, the effusion of human blood. (9) 
But among more barbarous nations, this practice took a firmer root. The Scythians and 
Thracians, the Gauls and the Germans, were strongly addicted to it; and our own island, 
under the gloomy and ferocious despotism of the Druids, was polluted with the religious mur- 
der of its inhabitants. In the semi-civilized kingdoms on the Western side of Africa, as 
Dahomy, Ashantee, and others, many thousands fall every year victims to superstition. In 
America, Montezuma offered 20,000 victirns yearly to the Sun; and modern navigators have 
found the practice throughout the whole extent of the vast Pacific Ocean. As for India, the 
cries of its abominable and cruel superstitions have been sounded repeatedly im the ears of the 
British public and its Legislature ; and, including infants and widows, not fewer than 10,000 
lives fall a sacrifice to idolatry in our Eastern dominions yearly ! (1) 

The influence of these practices in obdurating the heart, and disposing it to habitual cruelty, 
need not be pointed out; but the religions of Paganism have been as productive of impurity 
as of blood. F 

The Floralia among the Romans were celebrated for four days together by the most shame- 
less actions; and their Mysteries in every country, whatever might be their original intent, 
became horribly corrupt. It was in the temples of many of their deities, and on their religious 
festivals, that every kind of impurity was most practised; and this continues to the present 
day throughout all the regions of modern Paganism. (2) 

This immoral tendency of their religion was confirmed and perfected by the very character 
and actions of their.gods, whose names were perpetually in their mouths ; and whose murder- 
ous or obscene exploits, whose villanies and chicaneries, whose hatreds and strifes, were the 
subject of their popular legends; which made up in fact the only theology, if so-it may be 
called, of the body of the people. ‘That they should be better than their gods, was not to be 
expected, and worse they could not be. Deities with such attributes could not but corrupt, 
and be appealed to, not merely to excuse, but to sanctify the worst practices. (3) 

Let this argument then be summed up. 

All the leading doctrines on which religion rests, had either been corrupted by a grovelling 
and immoral superstition, among Heathen nations; or the philosophic speculations of their 
wisest men had introduced principles destructive of man’s accountability and present and 
future hope. On morals themselves, the original rules were generally perverted, limited, or 
rejected; while the religious rites, and the legendary character of the deities worshipped, to 
the exclusion of the true God, gave direct incitement and encouragement to vice. Thus the 


ossest ignorance on divine subjects universally prevailed; the learned were involved in _ 
inextricable perplexities ; and the unlearned received as truth the most absurd and monstrous 


fables, all of them however favourable to vicious indulgence. The actual state of morals also 
accorded with the corrupt religious systems and the lax moral principles which they adopted ; 
so that in every Heathen state of ancient times, the description of the Apostle Paul in the first 
chapter of Romans is supported by the evidence of their own historians and poets. The same 
may also be affirmed of modern Pagan countries, whose moral condition may explain more 
fully, as they are now so well known through our intercourse with them, the genius and. 
moral tendency of the ancient idolatries, with which’ those of India, and other parts of the 
East especially, so exactly agree. f : 

These are the facts. They affect not a small portion of mankind, but all who have not had 
the benefits of the doctrines and morals of the Holy Scriptures. There are no exceptions from 
this of any consequence to the argument, though some difference in the morals of Heathen 
states may be allowed. Where the Scriptures are unknown, there is not, nor ever has been 
since the corruption of the primitive religion, a religious system which has contained just 


(9) Plutarch in the Lives of Themistocles, Marcellus, and Aristides.—Livy 1. 22, c. 57; Florus 1. 1, c. 13; 
Virg. En. x, 518, xi, 81. ; 
1) See Maurice’s Indian Antiquities; the writings of Dr. Claudius Buchanan ; Ward on the Hindoos ; 
is on Hindoo Manners, &c; Robertson’s History of America; Bowditch’s Account of Ashantee; 
Moore’s Hindoo Pantheon; and Porteus and Ryan on the Effects of Christianity. 
._ (2) See Leland and Whitby, on the Necessity of a Revelation ; and the writers on the customs of India,— 
Ward, Dubois, Buchanan, and Moore, before referred to. 

(3) Hence Cherea, in Terence, pertinently enough asks, Quod fecit 7s qui templa celi summa sonitu 
concutit, ego homuncio non facerem? Eunuch. Act. 3, sc. 5.-—He only imitated Jupiter. And says Sextus 
Empyricus, “ That cannot be unjust, which is done by the god Mercury, the prince of Thieves; for how 
can a god be wicked ?’—Apud Euseb. Prep. lib. 6, cap. 10. 
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views of God and religious truth, the Theists of the present day being judges ;—none which 
has enjoined a correct morality, or even opposed any effectual barrier against the deterioration 
of public manners. These factsycannot be denied : for the allegations formerly made of the 
morality of modern Pagan nae ms, have been sufficiently refuted by a better acquaintance 
with them; and the conclusion is irresistible, that an express revelation of the will of God, — 
accompanied with efficient corrective institutions, was become necessary, and is still demanded 
by the ignorance and vices, the miseries and disorders, of every part of the earth into which _ 
Christianity has not been mtroduced. i : 

But we may go another step. This exhibition of the moral condition of those nations who 
have not had the benefit of the renewal and republication of the truths of the patriarchal 
religion, not only supports the conclusion that new and direct revelations from God were 
necessary; but the. wants,.which that condition so obviously created, will support other 
presumptions as to the natwre and mode of that revelation, in the case of such a gift being 
bestowed in the exercise of the Divine mercy, for if there is ground to presume that Almighty 
God, in his compassion for his creatures, would not leave them to the unchecked influence of 
error and vice; nor, upon the corruption of that simple but comprehensive doctrine, worship, 
and morals, communicated to the progenitors of all those great branches of the family of man 
which Mpagteen spread over the earth, refuse to interpose to renew and to perfect that 
religious system which existed in an elementary form in the earliest ages, and give toit a form 


less liable to alteration and decay than when left to be transmitted by tradition alone; there 


is equal ground to presume, that. the revelation, whenever vouchsafed, should be of that 
nature, and acco nied by such circumstances, as.would most effectually accomplish this 
benevolent fates oy ae: 
Presumptions as to the manner in which such a revelation would be made most effectually 
to accomplish its ends, are indeed to be guarded, lest we should set up ourselves as adequate 
judges in a case which involves large views and extensive bearings of the Divine gove ernment 

ut without violating this rule, it may, from the obviousness of the case, be presumed tha 
such a supernatural manifestation of truth should, 1, contain explicit information on those 
important subjects on which mankind had most greatly and most fatally erred. 2. That it 
should accord with the principles of former revelations, given to men im the same state of 
guilt and moral incapacity as we find them in the present day. 3. That it should have a 
satisfactory external authentication. 4. That it should contain provisions for its effectual 
promulgation among all classes of men. All this, allowing the necessity and the probability 
of a supernatural communication of the will of God, must certainly be expected; and if the 
Christian revelation bears this character, it has certainly these presumptions in its favour, 
that it meets an obvious case of necessity, and confers the advantages just enumerated. 

1. It gives information on those subjects which are most important to man, and which the 
world had darkened with the greatest errors—the nature and perfections, claims and relations of 
God—his wi. (4) as the RULE of moral good and evil—the means of obtaining PARDON and of 
conquering vice—the true MepiaTor between God and man—Divine Provipence—the Cuier 
Goon of man, respecting which alone more than three hundred different opinions among the 
ancient sages have been reckoned up—mav’s immorTALity and accountability, and a FUTURE 
STATE. ; 

2. Itis also required.that a revelation should accord with the principles of former revela- 
tions, should any have been given. 

For since it is a first principle that God cannot err himself, nor deceive us, so far as one 
revelation renews or explains any truth in a preceding one, it must agree with the previous 
communication ; and in what it adds to a preceding revelation, it cannot contradict any thing.) 
which it contains, ifit be exhibited as a truth of unchangeable character or a duty of perpe= 
tual obligation, a 

Now whatever direct proof may be adduced in favour of the Divine authority of the Jewish 
and Christian revelations, this at least may be confidently urged as evidence in their favour, 
that they have a substantial agreement.and harmony among themselves, and with that ancient 
traditional system which existed in the earliest ages, and the fragments of which we find 
scattered among all nations. As to the patriarchal system of religion, to which reference has been 
so often made, beside the notices of it which are every where scattered in the book of Genesis, 
we have ample and most satisfactory information in the ancient book of Job, of which sufficient 
evidence may be given that it was written not later than the time of Moses; and that Job 
himself lived between the flood of Noah and the call of Abraham. Of the religion of the 
patriarchs, as it existed just at that period when Sabianism, or the worship of the heavenly 
luminaries, began tomake its appearance, and was restrained by the authority of the “ Judges,” 
who were the heads of tribes or families, and as it existed in the preceding ages, as we find 
from the reference made by Job and his friends to the authority of their “‘ Fathers,” this book 
contains an ample and most satisfactory record ; and from this venerable relic a very copious 
body of doctrinal and practical theology might be collected ; but the following particulars will 
be sufficient for the present argument :— 

One Supreme Being alone is recognised throughout, as the object of adoration, worship, 


(4) See note A at the end of the chapter. 
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hope, trust, and fear; who is represented as of infinite and unsearchable majesty,—eternal, 
omnipresent, omniscient, almighty, and of perfect wisdom, justice, goodness; governing all 
things, noting and judging individuals, regarding the good, punishing the wicked, placable, 
listening to the prayers of the penitent. The natural corruption of man’s nature is also 
stated; and his own inability to cleanse his heart from sin. an, we are told, cannot be just 
with God, and therefore needs an intercessor. Sacrifices, as of Divine appointment, and 
propitiatory in their nature, are also adverted to as commonly practised. Express reference 
is made to a Divine Redeemer and his future incarnation, as an object of hope. The doctrines 
of an immortal spirit in man, and of the resurrection of the body, and-a future judgment, have 
all a place in this system. Creation is ascribed to God ; and not only the general doctrine of 
Providence, but that most interesting branch of it, the connection of dispensations of prosperity 
and affliction with moral ends. Murder, theft, oppression, injustice, adultery, intemperance, 
are all pointed out as violations of the laws of God; and also wrath, envy, and other evil 
passions. Purity of heart, kindness, compassion to the poor, &c, are spoken of as virtues of 
the highest obligation; and the fear and love of God are enjoined, with a calm and cheerful 
submission to his will, in humble trust that the darkness of present events will be ultimately 
cleared up, and shown to be consistent with the wisdom, justice, holiness, and truth of God. 
The same points of doctrine and morals may also be collected from the book of Genesis. 

Such was the comprehensive system of patriarchal theology; and it is not necessary to 
stop to point out, that these great principles are all recognised and taken up in the successive 
revelations by Moses, and by Christ,—exhibiting three religious systems, varying greatly in 
circumstances; introduced at widely distant periods, and by agents “greatly differing in their 
condition and circumstances ; but exactly harmonizing in every leading doctrinal tenet, and agree- 
ing in their great moral impression upon mankind—PERFECT PURITY OF HEART AND CONDUCT. 

3. That it should be accompanied with an explicit and impressive external authentication, 
‘such a nature as to make its truth obvious to the mass of mankind, and to leave no reason- 


le doubt of its Divine authority. 

‘The reason of this is evident. A mere impression of truth on the understanding could not 
by itself be distinguished from a discovery made by the human intellect, and could have no 
authority, as a declaration of the will of a superior, with the person receiving it; and as to 
others, it could only pass for the opinion of the individual who might promulge it. (5) An 
authentication of a system of truth, which professes to be the will, the law, of him who, having 
made, has the right to command us, ewternal to the matter of the doctrine itself, is therefore 
necessary to give it authority, and to create the obligation of obedience. This accords with 
the opinion of all nations up to the earliest ages, and was so deeply wrought in the common 
sense of mankind, that all the Heathen legislators of antiquity affected a Divine commission, 
and all false religions have leaned for support upon pretended supernatural sanctions, The 
proofs of this are so numerous and well known, that it is unnecessary to adduce them. 

The authority of the ancient patriarchal religion rested on proof external to itself. We do 
not now examine the truth of its alleged authentications—they were admitted ; and the force 
of the revelation depended upon them in the judgment of mane We have a most ancient 
book which records the opinions of the ante-Mosaic ages. The theology of those ages has 
been stated ; and from the history contained in that book we learn, that the received opinion 
was, that the Almighty Lawgiver himself conversed with our first parents and with the 
patriarchs, under celestial appearances; and that. his mercies to men, or his judgments, failed 
hot to follow ordinarily the observance or violation of the laws thus delivered, which was in 

” fact an authentication of them renewed from time to time. The course of nature, displaying 

# the eternal power and Godhead, as well as the visitations of Providence, was to them a con- 

” “stant confirmation of several of the leading truths in the theology they had received; and by 

“the deep impress of Divinity which this system received in the earliest ages from the attesta- 

tions of singular judgments, and especially the flood, it is only rationally to be accounted for, 

that it was universally transmitted, aud waged so long a war against religious corruptions. 
But notwithstanding the authentication of the primitive religion, as a matter of Divine 
revelation, and the effects produced by it in the world for many ages; and indeed still 
produced by it in its very broken and corrupted state, In condemning many sinful actions, so 
as to render the crimes of Heathens without excuse; that system was traditional, and liable 
to be altered by transmission. In proportion also as historical events were confounded by 
the lapse of time, and as the migrations and political convulsions of nations gave rise to 
fabulous stories, the external authenticating evidence became weak, and thus a merciful 
iaterposition on the part of God was, as we have seen, rendered necessary by the general 
ignorance of mankind. Indeed the primitive revelations supposed future ones, and were not 
in themselves regarded as complete. But if a republication only of the truth had been neces- 
sary, the old external evidence was so greatly weakened by the lapse of ages, which as to~ 
most nations had broken the line of historical testimony on which it so greatly rested, that it 
required a new authentication, in a form adapted to the circumstances of the world; and if an 
enlarged revelation were vouchsafed, every addition to the declared will of God needed an 
authentication of the same kind as at first. ‘ ; 










(5) Vide chap. 3. ‘cia 
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If we presume, therefore, that a new revelation was necessary, we must presume, that, 
when given, it would have an external authentication as coming from God, from which there 
could be no reasonable appeal; and we therefore conclude, that as the Mosaic and Christian 
revelations profess both to republish and to enlarge former revelations, the circumstance of 
their resting their claims on the external evidence of miracles and prophecy, is a presumption 
in their favour. Whether the evidence which they offer be decisive or not, is a future ques- 
tion; but in exhibiting such evidence, they accord with the reason of the thing, and with the ~~ 
common sense of all ages. - Y fs 

4. It is further presumed, that should a revelation of religious truth and the will of God be 
made, it would provide means for its effectual communication to all classes of men. 

As the revelation supposed must be designed to restore and enlarge the communications of 
truth, and as, from the increase and dispersion of the human race, tradition had become an 
imperfect medium of conveying it, it isa fair presumption, that the persons through whom 
the communication was made should record it in wrrrinc. A revelation to every individual 
could not maintain the force of its original authentication; because as its attestation must be 
of a supernatural kind, its constant recurrence would divest it of that character, or weaken its 
force by bringing it among common and ordinary events. A revelation on the contrary to 
few, properly and publicly attested by supernatural occurrences, needed not repetition; but 
the most natural and effectual mode of preserving the communication, once made, would be 
to transmit it by writing. Any corruption of the record would be rendered impracticeble by 
its being publicly taught in the first instance; by a standard copy being preserved with care ; 
or by such a number of copies being dispersed as to defy material alteration. ‘This presump~ 
tion is realized also in the Jewish and Christian revelations ; as will be seen when the subject 
of the authority of the Holy Scriptures comes to be discussed. They were first publicly 
taught, then committed to writing, and the copies were multiplied. Re 

Another method of preserving and diffusing the knowledge of a revelation once made, 
would be, the institution of public commemorative rites, at once preserving the memory of the ~ 
fact and of the doctrine connected with it among great bodies of people, and leading them to 
such periodical inquiries as might preserve both with the greatest accuracy. These also we 
find in the institutions of Moses, and of Christ; and their weight in the argument for the 
truth of the mission of each, will be adduced in its proper place. 

Allowing it to be reasonable to presume, that a revelation would be vouchsafed; it is 
equally so to presume, that it should contain some injunctions favourable to its propagation 
among men of all ranks. For as the compassion of God to the moral necessities of his 
creatures, generally, is the ground on which so great a favour rests, we cannot suppose that. 
one class of men should be allowed to make a monopoly of this advantage ; and this would be 
a great temptation to them to publish their own favourite or interested opinions under a 
pretended Divine sanction, and tend to counteract the very purpose for which a revelation 
was given. Such a monopoly was claimed by the priests of ancient Pagan nations; and that 
fatal effect followed. It was claimed for a time by a branch of the Christian priesthood, 
contrary to the obligations of the institution itself; and the consequences were similar. 


_ Among the Heathens, the effect of this species of monopoly was, that those who encouraged 


superstition and ignorance among the people, speedily themselves lost the truth, which through 
a wicked policy they orn: and the case might have been the same in Christendom, but 
for the sacred records, and forthose witnesses to the truth who prophesied and suffered, more. 
or less, throughout the darkest ages. (6) . 

This reasonable expectation also is realized in the Mosaic and Christian revelations;— 
both provided for their general publication—both instituted an order of men, not to conceal, _ 
but to read and teach the truth committed to them—both recognised a right in the people to. 
search the record, and by it to judge of the ministration of the priests—both made it obtentary 
on the people te be taught—and both separated one day in seven to afford leisure for that 

Se. ne 
"Nothing but such” a revelation, and with such accompanying circumstances, appears 






capable of reaching e actual case of mankind, _and of effectually instructing and br 

them under moral control ; (7) and, whether the Bible can be proved to be of Divine authority 
or 2 , this at le must be granted, that it presents itself to us under ircumstanc 
and Clé Ne Dad | 


aims, for this very : a most serious and unprejudiced attention 


(6) Bishop Warburton endeavours to prove, by an elaborate argument in his “ Divine Legation,” tha 
the Greater Mysteries, the Divine Unity and the errors of Polytheism were ety taught. This however 
satisfactorily disjzoved by Dr. Leland, in his “ Advantage and Necessity of a Divine Revelation ;” 

which works the reader is referred for information as to those singular institutions—the Heathen 
«7) See note dies the end of the chapter. . 









Note A.—Page 34. 


ERENT opinions have been held as to the ground of moral obligation. Grotius, Balguy, and Dr. S. 
ce it in the elernal and necessary fitness of things. To this there are two objections. The 

s, that it leaves the distinction between virtue and vice, in a great measure, arbitrary and indefinite, 

Jant upon oue perception of fitness and unfitness, which, in different individuals, will greatly differ. j 


= 
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The Second is, that when a-fitness or unfitness is proved, it is no more than the discovery of a natural essen- 
tial difference or congruity, which alone cannot constitute a moral obligation to choose what is fit, and to 
reject what is unfit. When we have proved a fitness in a certain course of action, we have not proved that 
it is obligatory. A second step is necessary before we can reach this conclusion. Cudworth, Butler, Price, 
and others, maintain, that virtue carries its own obligation in itself; that the understanding at once per- 
ceives a certain action to be right, and therefore it owght to be performed. Several objections lie to this 
notion. 1. It supposes the understandings of men to determine precisely in the same manner concerning all 


virtuous and vicious actions, which is contrary to fact. 2. It supposes a previous rule, by which the action - 


is determined ‘to be’right ; but if the revealed will of God is not to be taken into consideration, what common 
rule exists among men? ‘There is evidently no such rule, and therefore no means of certainly determining 
what is right. 3. If a common standard were known among men, and if the understandings of men deter- 
mined in the same manner as to the conformity, or otherwise, of an action to that standard; what renders it 
a matter of obligation that any one should perform it? The rule must be proved to be binding, or no ground 
of obligation is established. 

An action is obligatory, say others, because it is agreeable to the moral sense. This‘is the theory of 
Lord Shaftesbury and Dr. Hutchinson. By moral sénse appears to be meant an instinctive approbation of 
right, and abhorrence of wrong, prior to all reflection on their nature, or their consequences. If any thing 
else were understood by it, then the moral sense must be the same with conscience, which we know to vary 
with the judgment, and cannot therefore be the basis of moral obligation. if conscience be not meant, then 
the moral sense must be-considered as instinctive,'a notion, certainly, which is disproved by the whole 
moral history of man. It may, indeed, be conceded, that such is the constitution of the human soul, that 
when those distinctions between actions, which have been taught by religious tradition or direct revelation, 
are known in their nature, relations, and consequences, the-calm and sober judgments of men will approve 
of them; and that especially when they are considered abstractedly, that is, as not affecting and controlling 
their own interests and passions immediately, virtue may command complacency, and vice provoke abhor- 
rence ; but that, independent of reflection on their nature or their consequences, there is an instinctive prin- 
ciple in man which abhors evil, and loves good, is contradicted by that variety of opinion and feeling on the 
vices and virtues, which obtains among all uninstructed nations. We applaud the forgiveness of an injury 
as magnanimous; a savage despises it as mean, We think it a duty to support and cherish aged parents ; 
many nations, on the contrary, abandon them as useless, and throw them to the beasts of the field. Innu- 


‘merable instances of this contrariety might be adduced, which are all contrary to the notion of instinctive - 


sentiment. Instincts operate uniformly, but this assumed moral sense does not. Besides, if it be mere 
matter of feeling, independent of judgment, to love virtue, and abhor vice, the morality of the exercise of this 
principle is questionable; for il would be difficult to show, that there is any more morality, properly speak- 
ing, in the affections and disgusts of instinct than in those of the palate. If judgment, the knowledge and com- 
parison of things, be included, then this principle supposes a uniform and universal individual revelation 
as to the nature of things to every man, er an intuitive faculty of determining their moral quality ; both of 
which are too absurd to be maintained. ; 

The only satisfactory conclusion on this subject, is that which refers moral obligation to the will of God. 
* Obligation,” says Woon “ necessarily implies an obliger, and the obliger must be different from, and 
not one and the same with, the obliged. Moral obligation, that is, the obligation of a free agent, further 
implies a law, which enjoins and forbids; but a law is the imposition of an intelligent superior, who hath 
power to exact conformity thereto.” This lawgiver is God: and whatever may be the reasons which have 
fed him to enjoin this, and to prohibit that, it is plain that the obligation to obey lies not merely in the fitness 
and propriety of a creature obeying an infinitely wiec and good Creator, though such a fitness exists; but in 
that obedience being enjoined. 


Some, allowing this, would push the matter further, in search ofa more remote ground of obligation. They 
put the question, ‘* Why am I obliged to obey the will of God?” and give as the answer, “ Because obedience — 
to the commands of a benevolent God must be productive of the agent’s happiness on the whole.” But this - 


is putting out to sea again; for, 1. It cannot be proved that the consideration of our own happiness is a 
ground of moral obligation at all, except in some such vague sense as we use the term obligation when we 
say, “We are obliged to take exercise, if we would preserve our health.” 2. We should be in danger of 
setting up a standard, by which to judge of the propriety of obeying God, when, indeed, we are but inadequate 
judges of what is for our happiness, on the whole: or, 3. It would make moral obligation to rest upon our 
faith, that God can will only our happiness, which is a singular principle on which to build our obedience. 
On the contrary, the simple pune that moral obligation rests upon the will of God, by whatever means 
that will may be known, 1s unclegged with any of these difficulties. For, 1. It is founded on a clear.principle 
of justice. He who made has an absolute property in us, and may therefore command us; and having 
_aectually commanded us, we cannot set up any claim of exemption—we are his. 2, He has connected reward 
with obedience, and punishment with disobedience, and therefore made it necessary for us to obey, if we 
would secure our own happiness. Thus we are obliged, both by the force of tee abstract principle, and by 

€ motive resulting from a sanctioned command ; or, in the language of theschools, we are obliged in reason, 












an terest, but each obligation evidently emanates from tke 20tll of God. Other considerations, 
such ce and beauty of virtue, its tendency to indj-idual happiness and universal ord 
may 


mooth of obedience, and render ‘his commaxdments joyous;” but the obligation 
speaking, can only rest in the will of the superior and comfianding power. ; ; 


‘ 
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THOUGH some will allow the ignorance of former times, they think that the improved reason 
now more adequate to the discovery of moral truth. % 
“They contend, that the world was then in the infancy of knowledge; and argue, as if i 
sages of old, (whom they nevertheless sometimes extol, in terms of extragavant panegyric,) 
in philosophy, such as the wise ones of later ages regard with a sort of con mptuous com 
we not be permitted to ask, whence this assumed superiority of modern over nei 
arisen? and whence the extraordinary influx of light upon these latter times h 
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‘Is there any one so infatuated by his admiration of the present age, as seriously to think that the intellectual 

owers of man are stronger and more perfect now than they were wont to be; or that the particular talents 

f himself, or any of his contemporaries, are superior to those which shone forth in the luminaries of the 
Gentile world? ‘bp the names even of Locke, Cudworth, Cumberland, Clarke, Wilkins, or Wollaston, 
(men so justly ent in modern times, and who laboured so indefatigably to perfect the theory of Natural 
religion,) convey to ws an idea of greater intellectual ability than those of the consummate masters of the 
Portico, the Grove, or the Lyceum? How is it, then, that the advocates for the natural perfection, or perfecti- 
bility, of human reason, do not perceive, that, for all the superiority of the present over former times, with 
respect to religious knowledge, we must be indebted to some intervening cause, and not to any actual 
enlargement of the human faculties? Is it to be believed, that any man of the. present age, of whatever 
natural talents he may be possessed, could have advanced one step beyond the Heathen phildsophers in his 
pursuit of Divine ‘se had he lived in their times, and enjoyed only the light that was bestowed upon them? 
Or can it be fairly proved, that, merely by the light of nature, or by reasoning upon such data only as men 
possess who never heard of revealed religion, any moral or religious truth has been discovered since the days 
when Athens and Rome affected to. give laws to the intellectual, as well as to the political world? That 
great improvements have since been made, in framing systerns of Ethics, of Metaphysics, and of what is 
called Natural Theology, need not be denied. But these improvements may easily be traced to one obvious 
cause, the widely diffused light of the Gospel, which, having shone, with more or less lustre, on all nations, 
has imparted, even to the most simple and illiterate of the sons of men, such a degree of knowledge on these 
subjects, as, without it, would be unattainable by the most learned and profound,’—Van MILDERT’s 
Boyle's Lect. 
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CHAPTER IX. 


Tue EvipENCES NECESSARY TO AUTHENTICATE A Revetarion.—External Evidence. 
, ley sys 

Tne evidence usually offered in proof othe Divine authority of the Scriptures, may be 
divided into Exrernar, Internat, and Corraterar. The External evidence consists of 
miracles and prophecy ; the Internal evidence is drawn from the consideration of the doctrines 
taught, as being consistent with the character of God, and tending to promote the virtue and 
happiness of man; and the Collateral evidence arisés from a variety of circumstances which, 
less directly than the former, prove the revelation to be of Divine authority, but are yet 
gp to be of great weight in the argument. On each of these kinds of evidence we shall 
offer some general remarks, tending to prepare the way for a demonstration of the Divine 
authority of the Holy Scriptures, 

The principal and most appropriate evidences of a revelation from God, must be external to 
the revelation itself. This has been before stated ; but it may require a larger consideration. 

A Divine revelation has been well defined to be “a discovery of some proposition to the 
mind, which came not imhy the usual exercise of its faculties, but by some miraculous Divine 
interposition and attestation, either mediate or immediate.” (8) It is not thought necessary to 
at to prove such a revelation possible; for, as our argument is supposed to be with a 


person who acknowledges, not only that there is a God, but that le is the Creator of men; it — 


would be absurd in such a one to deny, that he who gave us minds capable of knowledge is 
not alfle, instantly and immediately, to convey knowledge to us; and that he who has 
given us the power of communicating ideas to.each other, should have no means of communi- 
cating with us ey from himscif. 

» We need not inquire whether external evidence of a revelation is in all cases requisite to 
him who immediately and at first rereives it; for the question is not whether private 
© ions have ever been made by God to individuals, and what evidence is required to 

thenticate them; but what is the kind of evidence which we ought to require of one who — 
professes to have received a revelation of the will of God, with a command to communieate it 
to us, and to enjoin it upon our acceptance and submission as the rule of our opinions 
manners. - 

He may believe thet a Divine communication has been made to himself; but his belief has” 
no authority to command ows, He may have actually received it; but we have not the means 
of knowing it without proof. 

That proof is not the high and excellent nature of the truths he teaches ; in other words, 
that which is called the imternal evidence cannot be that proof. For we cannot tell whether 
the doctrines he teaches, though they should be capable of a higher degree of rational 
demonstration than any delivered to the world before, may not be the fruits of his own mental 
labour. He may be conscious that they are not; but we have no means of knowing thai 
which he is conscious, except by his own testimony. ‘To us therefore they nade 
vinions of a man, whose intellectual attainments we might admi 
) ‘submit as to an infallible guide; and the less so, if any 
d ; me ht by him were either myterious and above our reason, or contra 























interests, prejudices, and passions. 
If therefore any person should profess to have received a revelation of truth fron 


' i (8) Doppripaex’s Lectures, part 5 definition 68. 
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teach to mankind, and that he was directed to command their obedience to it on pain of the 
Divine displeasure, he would be asked for some external authentication of his mission ; nor 
would the reasonableness and excellence of his doctrines be accepted in place of this. The 
latter might entitle him to attention; but nothing short of the former wo 
ground sufficiently strong for yielding to him an absolute obedience. “Wit 
reason, and be heard with respect; but he could not command. On very reasonable 
ground, the Jews on one occasion asked our Lord, “ By what authority doest thow these things ?” 
and on another, “ What sign showest thou unto us ?” 

Agreeably to this, the authors both of the Jewish and the Christian revelations, profess to 
have authenticated their mission by the two great external proofs, Miracies and Propuecy ; 
and it remains to be considered whether this kind of authentication be reasonably sufficient to 
command our faith and obedience. ay" : avery 

‘The question is not, Whether we may not conceive of external proofs of the mission of 
Moses, and of Christ and his Apostles, differing from those which are assumed to have been 

iven, and more convincing. In whatever way the authentication had been made, we might 

ave conceived of modes of proof differing in kind or more ample in circumstance ; so that to 
ground an objection upon the absence of a particular kind of proof for which we have a 

reference, would be trifling. (9) But this is the question, Is a mission to teach the will of 

od to man, under his immediate authority, sufficiently authenticated when miracles are 
really gato and prophecies actually and unequivocally accomplished? ‘To this point 
only the inquiry need now go; for whether real miracles were performed by Moses and 
Christ, and whether prophecies were actually uttered by them, and received unequivocal 
accomplishment, will be reserved for a fuxtherx stage of the inquiry. 

There is a popular, a philosophic, and a theological sense of the term miracle. 

A miracle, in the popular sense, is a prodigy, or an extraordinary event, which surprises us 
by its novelty. In a more accurate and philosophic sense, a. miracle is an effect which does not 
follow from any of the regular laws of aaiitsronpneh is inconsistent with some known law 
of it, or contrary to the settled constitution and course of things. Accordingly, all miracles 
presuppose an established system of nature, within the limits of which they operate, and with 
the order of which they disagree. 

Of a miracle in the theological sense, many definitions have been given. (1) ‘That of Dr. 
Samuel Clarke is,—“ A miracle is a work effected in a manner unusual, or different from the 
common and regular method of providence, by the interposition of God himself, or of some 
intelligent agent superior to man, for the proof or evidence of some particular doctrine, or in 
attestation of the authority of some particular person.” 

Mr, Horne defines a miracle to be “an effect or event, contrary to the established consti- 
tution or course of things, or a sensible suspension or controlment of, or deviation from, the 
known laws of nature, wrought either by the immediate act, or by the assistance, or by the 
permission of God.” (2) ‘This definition would be more complete in the theological sense, if 







' (9) “We know not beforehand what degree or kind of natural information it were to be expected God 
would afford men, each by his own reason and experience, nor how far he would enable and effectually 
dispose them to communicate it, whatevor it should be, to each other ; nor whether the evidence of it would 
| be certain, highly probable, or doubtful; nor whether it would be given with equal clearness and conviction 
to all. Nor could we guess, upon any good ground I mean, whether natural knowledge, or even the faculty 
jiself, by which we are capable of attaining it, reason, would be given us at once, or ene In like 
manner we are wholly ignorant, what degree of new knowledge, it were to be expected, God would give 
mankind, by revelation, upon sopposition of his affording one; or how far, or in what way, he would 
inter; miraculously to qualify them, to whom he should originally make the revelation, for communicating 
the knowledge given by it, and to secure their doing it to the age in which they should live, and to secure its 
being transmitted to co eh We are equally ignorant, whether the evidence of it would be certain, or 
" ly probable, or qoubtfu : or whether all who should have any degree of instruction from it, and any 
ee of evidence of its truth, would have the same; or whether the scheme would be revealed at once, or 
ded gradually, Nay, we are not, in any sort, able to judge whether it were to have been expected, that 
the revelation should have been committed to writing, or loft to he handed down, and consequently corrupted, 
by verbal tradition, and, at length, sunk under it, if mankind so pleased, and during such time as they are 
permitted, in | gree they eae are, to act as they will. 
“Now, since it has been shown, that we have no principles of reason upon which to judge beforehand, 
how it were to be expected revelation should have been left, or what was most suitable to the Divine plan of 
government in any of the aforementioned ir it must be quite frivolous to object afterward as to any 


of them, aga 8 being left one way rather than another ; for this would be to object Fy eer things, ot 
a different from our expectations, which has been shown to be wit nd. 












ut reason, 

er it be a real revelation; 
| for ; and concerning the 
of such sort, and #0 
be. And, therefore, 


only question concerning the trath of Christianity is, wheth 
‘it be attended with every circumstance which we should have lookec 

ty of Scripture, whether it be what it claims to be; not whether it be a 
d as weak men are apt to fancy a book containing a Divine revelation #l 
ity, nor seeming inaccuracy of style, nor various readings, nor early « 


















ey are, could overthrow the authority of the Scripture, unless the Prophets, Apostles, or our 
omised, that the book, containing the Divine revelation, should be secure from those things." 
Us Analogy. rr 

reader may see several of them enumerated and examined in Doddridge's Lectures, part 5. 
Tntroduction to the Critical Study of the Scriptures, vol. 1, ©. 4, seot, 2, : 
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arts, nor any other things of the like kind, though they had much more considerable in 
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the last clause in Dr. S. Clarke’s definition were added to it, ‘for the proof or evidence of 

some particular doctrine, or in attestation of the authority of some particular person.” With 

this addition the definition will be sufficiently satisfactory, as it explains the nature of the 
enomenon, and gives the reason or end of its occurrence. 

‘armer, in his “ Dissertation on Miracles,” denies to any created intelligences, however 

‘h, the power of working miracles, when acting from themselves alone. ‘This dispute is 

C3) ly to be settled by a strict definition of terms; but whatever power may be allowed to ~ 

superior beings to produce miraculous effects, or effects apparently so, by the control they 

may be supposed to exert over natural objects ; yet, as they are all under the government of 
God, they have certainly no power to interfere with his work, and the order of his providence, 
at pleasure. Whatever, they do, therefore, whether by virtue of natural power, or power 
specially communicated, they must do it by commission, or at least by license. 

- The miracles under consideration are-such effects as agree with the definition just given, 
and which are wrought either immediately by God himself, to attest the Divine mission of 
per ticgEampcroons, and to authenticate their doctrines ; or by superior beings commissioned 

y him for the same purpose ; or by the persons themselves who profess this Divine authority, 
in order to prove that they have been invested with it by God. ; 
The possibility of miracles wrought by the power of God, can be denied by none but 
Atheists, or those whose system is substantially Atheistic. Spinosa denies, that any power 
can supersede that of nature; or that any thing can disturb or interrupt the order of things: 
and accordingly he defines a miracle to be “a rare event, happening in consequence of some 
laws that are unknown to us.” This is a definition of a prodigy, not of a miracle; but if 
miracles in the proper sense be allowed, that-is, if the facts themselves which have been 
commonly called miraculous be not disputed, this method of accounting for them is obviously 

1; inasmuch as it is supposed that these unknown laws chanced to come into 

just when men professing to be endued with miraculous powers wished them, 

tsi aws were to them unknown. For instance, when Moses contended with the 
Egyptian magicians, though these laws were unknown to him, he ventured to depend upon 
their operation, and by chance they served his purpose. " 

- ‘To one who believes in a Supreme Creator of all things, and the dependence of all things 

upon his power and will, miraculous interpositions must be allowed possible, nor is there any — 
thing in them repugnant to our ideas of his wisdom and immutability, and the perfection of his 
works. ‘They are departures from the ordinary course of God’s operation; but this does not 
arise from any natural necessity, to remedy an unforeseen evil, or to repair imperfections in 
is work ; the reasons for them are moral and not natural reasons, and the ends they are 
intended to accomplish are moral ends. They remind us when they occur, that there is a 
power superior to nature, and that all nature, even to its first and most uniform laws, depends 
upon Him, They are among the chief means by which He who is by nature invisible, makes 
himself as it were visible to his creatures, who are so prone to forget him entirely or to lose 
sight of him by reason of the interposition of the veil of material objects. (3) : 
Granting then the possibility of miraculous interposition on the part of the Great Author 
of Nature, on special occasions, and for great ends, in what way and under what cireumstances 













does | an interposition authenticate the Divine mission of those who profess to be sent by 
him 1 ch is will to mankind ? < 






t “Se 
he argument is, that as the known and established course of nature has been fixed by him 


Mei 


fe @ Bishop Bu ler has satisfactorily shown, in his Analogy, (part iije. 11,) that there can be no such 

pr ption against miracles as to render them, in any wise, incredible, but what would conclude against 

such uncommon appearances as comets, and against there being any such BR rs in nature as magnetism 

and electricity, so contrary to the properties of other bodies not endued with these powers. But he observes, 

‘Take in the consideration of religion, or the moral system of the world, and then we see distinct particular 

reasons for miracles, to afford mann instruction, additional to that of ture, and to attest the truth of it ; 

a _ and our being able to discern reasons for them, gives a positive credibility to 1 of them, in cases 
te where those reasons hold.’”? _ : Hee . 

; ~ tele impossible,” says an oracle among modern unbelievers, (Voltaire) “ 










wie RN 

, a g, infinitely wise, 

make laws in order to violate them. He would not derange the shine of his own construction, 

unless it were for its improvement. But asa God, he hath, without doubt, made it as perfect as possible ; or, 

if he had foreseen any imperfection likely ‘atesult from it, he would supelyineve provided against it from the 

beginning, and not be under a necessity of changing it afterward. He is both unchangeable and omni. 

ty Sy potent, and therefore can neither have any desire to alter the course of nature, nor have any need to do so.” _ 

PR “ This argument,” says Dr. Van Mildert, “is grounded on a misconception or a misrepresentation 2 
design of miracles, which is not the remedy of any physical defect, not to rectify any original or: 

imperfections in the laws of nature, but to manifest to the world the interposition of the Almig 

especial purposes of a moral kind. It is simply to make known to mankind, that it is he who ad : 

_ them, and that whatever is accompanied with this species of evidence, comes from him, and ci ims thei 

implicit belief and obedience. ‘The perfection, therefore, or imperfection, of the laws of natare has noth 

Cue i tO a with the question. All nature is subservient to the will of God; and as his existence and atir 

are manifested in the ordinary course of nature, so, in the extraordinary work of miracles, his 2 

manifested by the display of his absolute sovereignty over the course of nature. Thus, in both insta 

the Creator is glorified in his works; and it is le to appear, that ‘by him all things consist,’ and | 
















‘ for his pleasure they are, and were created.’ This: a sufficient answer to any reasoning, @ pr 
against miracles, from their supposed inconsistency with the Divine perfections,” & . 
tt ie é 
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who is the Creator and Preserver of all things, it can never be-violated, departed from, or 

eoutrolled, but either immediately by himself, or mediately by other beings at his command, and at 
by his assistance, or permission ; for if this be not allowed, we must deny either the Divine 
omnipotence, or his natural government ; and, if these be allowed, the other follows, ‘Every "ae 
real miracle is a work of God, done specially by him, by his permission, or with his ef nat > Far 


> 


In order to distinguish a real miracle, it is necessary that the common course of nature a 
should be understood ; for without some antecedent knowledge of the operation of physical : 
causes, an event might be deemed miraculous which was merely strange, and through our 
ignorance inexplicable. Should an earthquake happen ina country never before visited by 
such a calamity within the memory of man, by the ignorant it might be considered miraculous ; 
whereas an earthquake is a regular effect of the present established laws of nature. 

But as the course of nature and the operation of lg causes are but partially under- - ; 
stood, and will perhaps never be fully comprehended by the most inquiring minds, it seems » 
necessary that such miracles as are intended to authenticate any religious system, promulged 
for the common. henefit-of mankind, should be effects produced upon objects whose properties 
have been the subject of common and long observation; that it should be contrary to some 
known laws by which the objects in question have been uniformly and long observed to be 
governed; or that the proximate cause of the effect should be known to have no adequate 
power or adaptation to produce it. When these circumstances occur separately, and more 
especially when combined, a sufficient antecedent acquaintance with the course of nature 
exists to warrant the conclusion, that the effect is miraculous, or, in other words, that it is 
produced by the special interposition of God, 2 

Whether the works ascribed to Moses and to Christ, and recorded in Scripture, were 
actually sean by them, will be considered in another place; but here it is | 
observe, that, assuming their actual occurrence, they are of such a nature as to le: 
able doubt of their miraculous character ; and from them we may borrow a few i 
sake of illustrating the preceding observations, without prejudging the arg Ey 

The rod cast from the hand of Moses becomes a serpent. Here the subject vas well known ; 
it was a rod, a branch separated from a tree, and it was obviously contrary to the known 
and established course of nature, that it should undergo so signal a transformation. If th 
fact can be proved, the miracle must therefore follow, ie 

‘The sea is parted at the stretching out of the rod.of Moses, Here is no adaptation of the 
proximate cause to —— the effect, which was obviously in opposition to the known 
qualities of water. recession of the sea from the shores would have taken down the whole 
mass of water from the head of the gulf; but here the waters divide, and, contrary to their 
nature, stand up on each side, leaving a passage for the host of Israel. it 
It is in the nature of clouds to be carried about by the wind; but the cloud which went 
before the Israelites in the wilderness, rested on their tabernacle, moved when they were 
commanded to march, and directed their course ; rested when they were to pitch their tents, and 
was a pillar of direction by day; and, by night, when it is the nature of clouds to become dark, 
the rays of the sun no longer permeating them, this cloud shone with re aap ess of fire. 
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a all these cases, if the facts be established, there can be no doubt mirac culous 
character. j oe Le abe 2 bt 

“Were a physician instantly to give sight to a blind man, by anointing his eyes with a 
chemical preparation, to the nature and qualities of which we were absolute stran, ers, the cure 
would to us, undoubtedly, be wonderful; but we could not pronounce it miraculous, because 









it might be physical effect of the operation of the unguent upon the eye. But were he to 
give sight to | , merely by commanding him to receive it, or by anointing his eyes 
with spittle, wi with the utmost confidence, pronounce the cure to be a miracle ; 


tly, that neither the human voice nor human spittle has, by the 
‘ rd things, any such power over the diseases of the eye. No one is 
rently dead, are often restored to their families and friends, by 
ended animation, in the manner recommended by the Humane 
a nd sometimes even to men of science, these resuscitations Bi 4 a 
very wonderful; but as they are known to be effected by physical agency, they cannot be — 
considered as miracul 18 deviations from the laws of nature. On the other hand, no one 
could doubt of his having witnessed a real miracle, who had seen a person, that had’ been 
four days dead, come alive out of the grave at the call of another, or who had even beheld a a 
‘person exhibiting all the conimon evidences of death, in ly resuscitated, merely by being Ae: 
ed to live.” (4) i hy A ' rel ess 
| all such instances, the common course of nature is sufficiently known to support the 





















© nclusion, that the power which thus interferes with, and controls it, and produces effects to 
y ¢ the visible natural causes are known not. to be adequate, is God. (5) bi 
ra - Ke 
A 3 Gleig’s edition of Stackhouse’s History of the Bible, vol. iii, p. 241. te) 
Phila 5) Itis observable, that no miracles appear to have been wrought by human agency before the time of — 
It ‘- 3 and Aaron, in whose days, not only had the world long existed, but consequently the course of nature 


l been observed for a long period : and, further, these first miracles were wrought among a refined and 
observant people, who had their philosophers, to whom the course of nature, and the operation of physical 
causes, were subjects of keen investigation. 
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But it is also necessary, in order to prove that even these mivaculous events are authentica- 
tions of a Divine mission, that a direct connection between the power of God, exerted in a 
miraculous act, and the messenger, and his message, should be established. 

‘The following circumstances would appear sufficiently to establish such a connection :— 
1. When the miracles occur at the time when he, who professes to have a divine mission from 
God, is engaged in making known the will of God to mankind, by communicating the revela- 
tion he has received, and performing other acts connected with his office. 2. When, though 
they are works above human power, they are wrought by the messenger himself, or follow 
his volitions. The force of this argument may be thus exhibited :— 

When such unequivocal miracles as those we have pointed out occur only in connection 
with an actual profession by certain persons, that they have a Divine authority to teach and 
command mankind, this is a strong presumption, that the works are wrought by God in order 
to authenticate this pretension; but when they are performed mediately by these persons 
themselves, by their own will, and for the express purpose of establishing their mission, inas- 
much as they are allowed to be real miracles, which no power, but that of God, can effect, it 
is then clear that God is with them, and that his co-operation is an authenticating and visible 
seal upon their commission. : 

It is not necessary, in this stage, to specify the rules by which real and pretended miracles 
are to be distinguished; nor to inquire, whether the Scriptures allow, that, in some cases, 
miracles have been wrought in support of falsehood. Both these subjects will be examined 


when we come to speak of the miracles of Scripture. The ground established is, that’ 


miracles are possible; and that, when real miracles occur under the circumstances we have 
mentioned, they are satisfactory evidences of a Divine mission. 

But though this should be allowed, and also that the eyewitnesses of such miracles would 
be bound to admit the proof, it has been made a question, whether their testimony affords 
sufficient reason to others to admit the fact that such events actually took place, and con- 
sequently whether we are bound to acknowledge the authority of that mission, in attestation 
of which the miracles are said to have-been wrought. 


If this be admitted, the benefits of a revelation must be confined to those who witnessed its . 


attestation by miracle, or similar attestations must be afforded to every individual; for, as no 
revelation can be a benefit unless it possess Divine authority, which alone can infallibl 
mark the distinction between truth and error, should the authentication be partial, the benefit 
of the communication of an infallible doctrine must also be partial. We are all so much inte- 
rested in this, because no religious system can plead the authentication of perpetual miracle, 
that it deserves special consideration. Hither this principle is unsound, or we must abandon 
all hope of discovering a religion of Divine authority. 

As miracles are facts, they, like other facts, may be reported to others; and, as in the case 
of the miracles in question, bearing the characters which have been described, the competency 
of any man of ordinary understanding to determine whether they were actually wrought 
cannot be doubted; if the witnesses are credible, it is reasonable that their testimony should 
be admitted: for if the testimony be such as, in matters of the greatest moment to us in the 
affairs of common life, we should not hesitate to act upon; if it be such, that in the most 
important affairs men do uniformly act upon similar or even weaker testimony ; it would be 
mere perverseness to reject it in the case in question ; and would argue rather a disinclination 
to the doctrine which 1s thus proved, than any rational doubt of the sufficiency of the proof 
itself. 

The objection is put in its strongest form by Mr. Hume, in his Essays, and the substance 
of it is, Experience is the ground of the credit we give to human testimony; but this expe- 
rience is by no means constant, for we often find men prevaricate and deceive. On the other 
hand, it is experience, in like manner, which assures us of those laws of nature, in the violation 
of which the notion of a miracle consists; but this experience is constant and uniform. A 
miracle is an event which, from its nature, is inconsistent with our experience; but the false- 
hood of testimony is not inconsistent with experience: it is contrary to experience that 
miracles should be true, but not contrary to experience that testimony should be false; and, 
therefore, no human testimony can, in any case, render them credible. : 

This argument has been met at large by many authors, (6) but the following extracts afford 
ample refutation: —- ’ ; 

“The principle of this objection is, that it is contrary to experience that a miracle should 
be true; but not contrary to experience that testimony should be false. _ ‘ 

“Now there appears a small ambiguity in the term ‘experience,’ and in the phrases ‘con- 
trary to experience,’ or ‘contradicting experience,’ which it may be necessary to remove in 
the first place. . Strictly speaking, the narrative of a fact is then only contrary to experience, 
when the fact is related to have existed at a time and place; at which time and place, we 
being present, did not perceive it to exist; as if it should be asserted that, in a particular 
room, and at a particular hour of.a certain day, a man was raised from the dead; in which 


(6) See CAmpsBELu’s Dissertation on Miracles; Prick’s Four Dissertations, Diss. 4; PaLey’a 
Evidences; Apam’s Essay on Miracles; Bishop Douaias’s Criterion; Dwia@nt’s Theology, vol. ii; Dr 
Hey’s Norrisian Lectures, vol. i; VAN MipErT’s Boyle’s Lectures, vol. i. 
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room, and at the time specified, we, being present and looking on, perceived no such event to 
have taken place. ; 

‘Here the assertion is contrary to experience, properly so called; and this is a contrariety 
which no evidence can surmount. It matters nothing whether the fact be of a miraculous 
nature or not. But although this be the experience and the contrariety, which Archbishop 
Tillotson alleged in the quotation with which Mr. Hume opens his Essay, it is certainly not 
that experience, nor that contrariety, which Mr. Hume himself intended. to object. And, 
short of this, I know no intelligible signification which can be affixed to the term ‘contrary to 
experience,’ but one, viz. that of not having ourselyes experienced any thing similar to the 
thing related, or such things not being generally experienced by others. I say, ‘not 
generally ;’ for to state, concerning the fact in question, that no such thing was ever expe- 
rienced, or that universal experience is against it, 1s to assume the subject of the controversy. 

“Now the improbability which arises from the want (for this properly is a want, not a 
contradiction,) of experience, is only equal to the probability there is, that, if the thing were 
true, we should experience things smmilar to it, or that such things would be generally expe- 
rienced. Suppose it then to be true, that miracles were wrought upon the first promulgation 
of Christianity, when nothing but miracles could decide its authority, is it certain that such 
miracles would be repeated so often, and in so many places, as to become objects of general 
experience? — Is it a probability approaching to certainty? Is it a probability of any great 
strength or force? Is it such as no evidence can encounter? And yet this probability is the 
exact converse, and therefore the exact measure of the improbability which arises from the 
want of experience, and which Mr. Hume represents as invincible by human testimony. 

“Tt is not like alleging a new law of nature, or a new experiment in natural philosophy ; 
because when these are related, it is expected that, under the same circumstances, the same 
effect will follow universally ; and in proportion as this expectation is justly entertained, the 
want of a corresponding experience negatives the history. -But to expect concerning a mira~ 
ele, that it should succeed upon a repetition, is to expect that which would make it cease to 
‘be a miracle, which is contrary to its nature as such, and would totally destroy the use and 
purpose for which it was wrought. 

“The force of experience as an objection to miracles, is founded in the presumption, either 
that the course of nature is invariable, or that, if it be ever varied, variations will be frequent 
and general. Has the necessity of this alternative been demonstrated? Permit us to call the 
course of nature the agency of an intelligent Being; and is there any good reason for judging 
this state of the case to be probable? Ought we not rather to expect, that such a Being, on 
occasions of peculiar importance, may interrupt the order which he had appointed, yet, that 
such occasions should return seldom; that these interruptions, consequently, should be con- 
fined to the experience of a few; that the want of it, therefore, in many, should be matter 
neither of surprise nor objection ? 

“But as a continuation of the argument from experience, it is said, that when we advance 
accounts of miracles, we assign effects without causes, or we attribute effects to causes inade- 
quate to the purpose, or to causes, of the operation of which we have no experience. Of 
what causes, we may ask, and of what effects does the objection speak? If it be answered, 
that when we ascribe the cure of the palsy to a touch, of blindness to the anointing of the eyes: 
with clay, or the raising of the dead to a word, we lay ourselves open to this imputation; we 
reply, that we ascribe no such effects to such causes. We perceive no virtue or energy int 
these things more than in other things of the same kind. They are merely signs, to connect 
the miracle with its end. The effect we ascribe simply to the volition of the Deity ; of whose 
existence and power, not to say of whose presence and agency, we have previous and inde- 

endent proof. We have, therefore, all we seek for in the works of rational agents—a suf- 

cient power and an adequate motive. In a word, once believe that there is-a God, and 
be are not incredible! 

“Mr. Hume states the case of miracles to be, a contest of opposite improbabilities; that is 
to say, a question whether it be more improbable that the miracle should be true, or the 
testimony false ; and this I think a fair account of the controversy. But herein I remark a 
want of argumentative justice, that, in describing the improbability of miracles, he suppresses 
all those circumstances of extenuation which result from our knowledge of the existence, 
power, and disposition of the Deity; his concern in the creation; the end answered by the 
miracle; the importance of that end, and its subserviency to the plan pursued in the works of 
nature. As Mr. Hume has represented the question, miracles are alike incredible to him who 
is previously assured of the constant agency of a Divine Being, and to him who believes that 
no such Being exists“in the universe. They are equally incredible, whether related to have 
been wrought upon occasions the most deserving, and for purposes the most beneficial, or for 


no assignable end whatever, or for an end confessedly trifling or pernicious. ‘This our A 


cannot be a correct statement. In adjusting also the other side of the balance, the stren 

and weight of testimony, this author has provided an answer to every possible accumulation 
of historical proof, by telling us that we are not obliged to explain how the story or the 
evidence arose. Now I think that we are obliged; not, perhaps, to show by positive accounts 
how it did, but by a probable hypothesis how it might so happen. The existence of the 
testimony is a phenomenon; the truth of the fact solves the phenomenon. If we reject this 
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solution, we ought to have some other to rest in; and none, even by our adversaries, ean be 
admitted, which is not consistent ie meni that regulate human. affairs and human 






conduct at present, or which makes. hen to have been a different kind of béings fr 

what they are now. : RS a eae is ihety eat 
“But the short consideration which, in ependently of every Other, convinces me that there 

is no solid foundation for Mr, Hume’s conclusion, is the following: When a theorem is pro- 
posed to a mathematician, the first thing he does with it is to try it upon a simple case; and 
wf it produce a false result, he is sure that there is some mistake in the demonstration. Now, 
to proceed in this way with what may be called Mr. Hume’s theorem,—If twelve men, whose 
probity and good sense I had long known, should seriously and circumstantially relate to me 
an account of a miracle wrought before their eyes, and in which it was impossible that they 

- should be deceived: if the governor of the country, hearing a rumour of this account, should 
eall these men» into his gran: and offer them a short proposal, either to confess the 
imposture, or submit to be tied up to a gibbet; if they should refuse with one voice to 
acknowledge that there existed any falsehood or imposture in the case; if this threat were 
communicated to them separately, yet with no different effect; if it was at last executed; if 
I myself saw them, one after another, consenting to be racked, burnt, or strangled, rather than 
give up the truth of their account; still, if Mr. Hume’s rule be my guide, I am not to believe 
them. Now I undertake to say, that there exists not a Skeptic in the world who would not 
believe them, or who would defend such incredulity.” (7) 
1 “The essayist,” says the Bishop of Llandaff, “who has most elaborately drawn out this 
argument, perplexes the subject, by attempting to adjust, in a sort of metaphysical balance 
of his own invention, the degrees of probability resulting from what he is pleased to call 
opposite experiences ; viz. the experience of men’s veracity, on the one hand, and the experience 
of the firm and unalterable constitution of the laws of nature, on the other. But the fallacy 
in this mode of reasoning is obvious. . For, in the first place, miracles can, at most, only be 
contrary to the experience of those who never saw them performed: To say, therefore, that 
they are contrary to general experience, (including; as it should seem, the experience even of 
those who profess to have seen and to have examined them,) is to assume the very point in 
question. And, in the next place, it is equally fallacious to allege against them, the experience 
of the unalterable constitution of the laws of nature; because, unless the fact be or 
investigated, whether those laws haye ever been altered or suspended, this is likewise a 
gratuitous assumption. , 

“In truth this boasted balance of probabilities could only be employed with effect, in the 
infidelit: counterpoising, against the testimony of those who professed to have 
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seen m stimony of those (if any such were to be found) who, under the cireum- 
stances the same oppo of forming a judgment, professed to have been 
convin things which they saw were Nor miracles, but mere impostures and delu- 
sions. uld be indeed experience against experience: and a Skeptic might be well 


employed in estimating the comparative weight of the testimony on either side; in order to 
judge of the credibility or incredibility of the things proposed to his belief. But when he 
weighs only the experience of those, to whom the opportunity of judging of a miracle by ~ 
personal observation has never been afforded, against the experience of those who declare 
themselves to be eyewitnesses of the fact; instead of opposite experiences, properly so called, 
he is only balancing total inexperience on the one hand, against positive expert n the 
other. ; * 

“Nor will it avail any thing to say, that this particular inexperience of thos 
never seen miracles, is compensated by their general experience of the unalterail 
nature, For, as we have already observed, this is altogether a mere petitio pri 
arguing, upon a supposition wholly incapable of proof, that the course of nature is In 
unalterably fixed, that even God himself, by whom its laws were ordained, cannot, w) 
sees fit, suspend their operation. i 
. “There is therefore a palpable fallacy, (however a subtle in leg ee may & 
disguise it by ingenious sophistry,) in representing the experience of mankind as bei posit 
to the testimony on hi pelief of miracles is founded. For, the opposite experiences, as 
they are ed, are not c ictory to each other; since ‘there is’ (as has been justly 
observed) i n believing them both.’ A niiracle necessarily supposes an 
establishe en unaltered (though not unalterable) course of things; for, in its inter- 
ception of such a course lies the very essence of a miracle, as here understood. Our 
rience, therefore, of the course of nature leads us to expect its continuance, and to act accord- 
ingly; but it does not set aside any proofs, from valid testimony, of a deviation from it: 
Neither can our being personally unacquainted with a matter of fact, which took place a 
thousand years ago, or in a distant part of the world, warrant us in disbelieving the testimony 
of personal witnesses of the fact. Common sense revolts at the absurdity of considering one 
man’s ignorance or inexperience as a counterpoise to another man’s knowledge and experience 
of a matter of fact. Yet on no better foundation does this favourite argument oft infidels 
appear to rest.” ae ; 


(7) PALEY’s Evidences, Preparato y Considerations, 
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me’s argument has been thus given: 
olely derived from experience: on the 
f, antecedent to experience. ‘The early 
gradually contracts as they advance in 
h to say, that our diffidence in testimony is the 
iene, than that our faith in it has this eee em onde, the uniformity of 
experience in favour of any fact is not a proof against its being reversed in a particular 
instance. The evidence arising from the single testimony of a man of known veracity, will 
go farther to establish a belief of its being actually reversed. If his testimony be confirmed 
a few others of the same character, we cannot withhold our assent to the truth of it. Now, 
though the operations of nature are governed by uniform laws, and though we have not the 
testimony of our senses in favour of any violation of them; still, ifin particular instances we © 
have the testimony of thousands of our fellow creatures, and those, too, men of strict integrity, 
swayed by no motives of ambition or interest, and governed by the principles of eommon 
sense, that they were actually witnesses of these violations, the constitution of our nature 
obliges us to believe them. P 
“Mr. Hume’s reasoning is founded upon too limited a view of the laws and course of nature. 
If we consider things duly, we shall find that lifeless matter is utterly incapable of obeying 
any laws or of being endued with any powers; and, therefore, what is usually called the course 
of nature, can be nothing else than the arbitrary will and pleasure of God, acting continually 
upon matter according to certain rules of uniformity, still bearing a relation to contingencies. 
0 that it is as easy for the Supreme Being to alter what men think the course of nature, as 
to h ahico it. Those effects, which are produced on the world regularly and indesinently, 
and which are usvally termed the works of nature, prove the constant providence of the Deity; 
those, on the contrary, which, upon any extraordinary occasion, are produced in such a 
manner as it is manifest could not have been either by human power, or by what is called 
chance, prove undeniably the immediate interposition of the Deity on that especial occasion. 
God, it must be recollected, is the Governor of the moral as well as of the physical world; and 
since the moral well-being of the universe is of more consequence than its physical order and 
regularity, it follows obviously, that the laws, conformably with which the material world 
seems generally to be regulated, are subservient and may occasionally yield to the laws by 
which the moral world is governed. Although, therefore, a miracle is contrary to the usual 
course of nature, (and would indeed lose its beneficial effect if it were not so,) it cannot thence 
be inferred, that it is ‘a violation of the laws of nature,’ allowing the term to include a regard 
to moral tendencies: The laws by which a wise and holy God governs the world, cannot 
(unless he is pleased to reveal them) be learnt in any other way than from testimony ; since, 
on this supposition, nothing but testimony can bring us acquainted with the whole series of his 
dispensations; and this kind of knagledec is absolutely necessary previously to our correctly 
inferring those laws. Testimony, therefore, must be admitted as constituting the principal 
means of discovering the real laws by which the universe has been regulated; that testimony 
assures us, that the apparent course of nature has often been interrupted to produce important 
moral effects; and we must not at random disregard such testimony, because in estimating its 
credibility we ought to look almost infinitely, more at the moral than at the physical circum- 
nees connected with any particular even 






































j to distant times by satisfactory testimony, a 
may then receive. e fitness of this kind of evidence to render that revelation an 

universal benefit, wherever it comes, is equally apparent; for, as Mr. Locke 
q) ( d have not leisure nor capacity for demonstration, nor can 
d be singular, did we not know the inconsistencies of error, that Mr. Hume himself, as Dr. 

8, gives up his own argument. Be ele , 

se are his words, “there may possibly be miracles, or violations of the usual course of nature, 
d as to admit a proof from human testimony, though perhaps [in this he is modest enough, he 
p Rerhopel it will be impossible to find any such in all the Is of history.” - To this decla- 


e that the tradition 
who return from 














A oins the following supposition : “ Sup all authors, i 
of ry, 1600, there was a total darkness over the whole earth f 
of this extraordinary event is still strong and lively among the peo 
foreign countries, bring us accounts of the same traditions, without the t 
_ evident that our present philosoph of doubting of that fact, ought to receive i 
ought to search for the causes w it might be derived.»—Could one imagine that the p 
made the above acknowledgment, a person too who is justly allowed by all who are acqua 
possess uncommon penetration and philosophical abilities, that this were the same in ie 

ile before affirmed, that “a miracle,” or a. violation of the course of nature, “supported by 
{ » is properly a subject of derision than of argument.” 

ive testim minishes, and that so rapidly as to command no assent after 
a few centuries at rnos erves | la setetot, sine it is evident, that “testimony continues credi-~ 
ble so long as it is transmitted with all those cire and conditions which first procured it a certain 
degree of merit among men. ho plains of a decay of evidence in relation to the actions of Alexander, 
Hannibal, Pompey, or Cesar? We i r persons wishing they had lived ages earlier, that they might 
have had better proof that Cyrus was the conqueror of Babylon ; that Darius was beaten in several battles 
by Alexander,” é&c,—See Dr. O, GneGony’s Letters on the Christian Revelation, vol. i, p. 196. 
(9) Reasonableness of Christianity, = . ’ 
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they carry a train of proofs; but as to the Worker of miracles, all his commands become 
principles, yee needs no other proof of what he says, but that he said it, and there needs no 
more than to read the inspired books to be instructed.” 
, Having thus shown, that miracles are possible; that under certain circumstances their 
reality may be ascertained; that when accompanied by other circumstances which we have 
also mentioned, they are connected with a definite end, and connect themselves with the 
Divine mission of those who perform them, and with the truth of their doctrine; that as facts 
they are the subjects of human testimony, and that credible testimony respecting them le 
competent foundation for our belief in them, and in those revelations which they are eli 
designed to attest,—the way is prepared for the consideration of the miracles recorde 
Scripture. Oe 
Paeiect is the other great. branch of the External evidence of a revelation; and the 
nature and force of that kind of evidence may fitly be pointed out before either the miracles or 
casi of the Bible are examined: for by ascertaining the general principles on which this 
ind of evidence rests, the consideration of particular cases will be rendered more easy and 
Satisfactory. oe 
No argument @ priori against the possibility of prophecy can be attempted by any one who 
believes in the existence and infinitely perfect nature of God. #8 
The Infidel author of “The Moral Philosopher,” indeed, rather insinuates than attempts 
- fully to establish a dilemma with which to perplex those who regard prophecy as one of the 
proofs of a Divine revelation. He thinks that either prophecy must respect “events necessary, 
as depending upon necessary causes, which might be certainly foreknown and predicted ;” or 
that, if human actions are free, and effects contingent, the possibility of prophecy must be 
given up, as it implies foreknowledge, which, if granted, would render them necessary. 
The first part of this objection would be allowed, were there no predictions to be adduced 
m favour of a professed revelation, except such as related to events which human experience 
has taught to be dependent upon some cause, the existence and necessary operation of which 
are within the compass of human knowledge. But to:foretel such events would not be to 
prophesy, any more than to say, that it will be light to-morrow at noon, or that on a certain 
day and hour next year there will occur an eclipse of the sun or moon, when that eyent has 
been previously ascertained by astronomical calculation. es 
If, howeyer, it were allowed, that all events depended upon a chain of necessary causes, 
yet, in a variety of instances, the argument from prophecy would not be at all affected ; for 
the foretelling of necessary results in certain circumstances is beyond human intelligence, 
because they can only be known to him by whose power those necessary causes on which 
they depend have been arranged, and who has prescribed the times of their operation. To 
borrow a case, for the sake of illustration, from the Scriptures, though the claims of their 
predictions are not now in question; let us allow that such a prophecy as that of Isaiah 
respecting the taking of Babylon by Cyrus was uttered, as 1t purports to be, more than a cen- - 
tury: before Cyrus was born, and that all the actions of Cyrus and his army, and those of the 
Babylonian monarch and his people, were necessitated ; is it to be maintained, that the chain’ 
of necessitating causes running through more than a century could be traced by a human 
mind, so as to describe the precise manner in which that fatality would unfold itself, even to 
the turning of the river, the drunken carous: ie inhabitants, and the neglect of shutting 
the gates of the city? This, being by unifi d universal experience known to be above 
all human apprehension, would therefore prove that the prediction was made in co ence 
of acommunication from a superior and Divine Intelligence. Were events therefore subjected 
to invincible fate and necessity, there might nevertheless be prophecy. i Wi ae 
The other branch of the dilemma is founded on the notion, that if we allow the moral free 
dom of human actions, prophecy is impossible, because certain foreknowledge is contrary t 
that freedom, and fixes and renders the event necessary. PR be 
To this the reply is, that the objection is founded on a false assumption, the Divine fore- 
knowledge having no more influence in effectuating, or making certain any event, than human 
foreknowledge in the hich it may exist; there being no moral causality at all in 
knowledge. This lies i ch is the determining acting principle in every agent ; 
uel Cla essed it in answer to another kind of objector, eG Vs 
e er the nature of the things and 
» concerning a contingent truth, 
f truth is any eause of its being 
r author’s argument. Because 
a chain of necessary causes, it 
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either true or present. Here, therefore, lies the fa 
from God’s foreknowing the existence of things dep 
follows, that the existence of the things must sary; therefore from God’s 
judging infallibly concerning things which depen ee causes, he con- 
» cludes, that these things also de not it y ci trary, I say, to 
the supposition in the argument, for it must not be firs d, 1 e in their own 
nature necessary; but from the power of judging uf } CO i ee i 
“eet that things, otherwise supposed free, will thereby unavoidably become necessary.” 
he whole question lies in this, Is the simple knowledge of an action a necessitating cause of 
the action?” And the answer must be in the negative, as every man’s consciousness will © 
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assure him. If the causality of influence, either immediate, or by the arrangement of compel- — 
ling events, be mixed up with this, the ground is shifted; and it is no longer a question 
which respects simple prescience. mi 
This metaphysical objection having no foundation in truth, the foree of the evidence, 
arising from predictions of events, distant, and out of the power of human sagacity to antici- 
pate, and uttered as authentications of a Divine commission, is apparent. “Such predictions, 
ether in the form of decluration, description, or representation of things fulure,” as Mr. Boyle 
justly observes, “are supernatural things, and may properly be ranked among miracles.” (1) 
for when, for instance, the events are distant many years or ages from the uttering of the 
prediction itself, depending on causes not so much as existing when the prophecy was spoken 
and recorded, and likewise upon various circumstances and a long arbitrary series of things, 
and the fluctuating uncertainties of human volitions, and especially when they depend not at 
all upon any external circumstances, nor upon any created being, but arise merely from the 
counsels and appointment of God himself,—such events can be foreknown only by that Being, 
one of whose ajiibaten is Omniscience, and can be foretold by him only to whom the ‘Father 
of lights” shall reveal them: so that whoever is manifestly endued with that predictive 
power, must, in that instance, speak and act by Divine inspiration, and what he pronounces 
of that kind must be received as the word of God, nothing more being necessary to assure us 
of this, than credible testimony that such predictions were uttered before the event, or 
conclusive evidence that the records which contain them are of the antiquity to which they 
pretend. (2) ; 
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CHAPTER X., 


Tue Evyipences Necessary TO AUTHENTICATE A ReveELation,—Internal Evidence.—Colla= 
F teral Evidence, aun 


Tue second kind of evidence, usually considered as necessary for the attestation of a Divine 
revelation, is called Internal evidence. ; 

This kind of evidence has been already described to be that which arises from the consider- 
ation of the doctrines taught, as being consistent with the character of God, and tending to 
promote the virtue and happiness of man, the ends for which a revelation of the will of God 
was needed, and for which it must have been given, if it he considered as an act of grace and 
mercy. 

_ This subject, like the two branches of the External evidence, miracles and prophecy, involves 
important general principles; and it may require to be the more featrefully considered, as 
opinions have run into extremes. By some it has been doubted, whether what is called “the 
Internal evidence,” that is, the excellence of the doctrines and tendency of a revelation, ought 
to be ranked with the leading evidence of miracles and prophecy, seeing that the proof from 
miracles and from prophecy is decisive and absolute. For the same reason, however, prophecy 
might be excluded from the rank of leading evidence, inasmuch as miracles of themselves are, 


| in their evidence, decisive and absolute. | owever, it were contended, that proofs from 


miracles, prophecy, and internal evidence, are jointly necessary to constitute sufficient proof of 
the truth of a revelation, there would be reason to dispute the position, understanding by 
“ sufficient evidence” that degree of proof which would render it highly unreasonable, perverse, 
and culpable, in any one to reject the authority of the revelation. ‘This evidence is afforded 
by miracles alone ; for if there be any force at all in the areument from miracles, it goes to the 
full length of rational proof of a Divine attestation, and that both. to, him who personally 
witnesses the performance of a real miracle, and to him to whom it is credibly testified ; and 
nothing more is absolutely necessary to enforce a rational conviction. But if it should please 
the Divine Author of a revelation to superadd the further evidence of prophecy, and also that 
of the obvious truth, and beneficial tendency, of many parts of this revelation, circumstances 
which must necessarily be often apparent, it ought not to be di ded in the argument in 
aeerour, nor thought of trifling import; sinco, though it may o establish a. 
rational and sufficient proof, it may have a secondary necessity, to & n, to leave 
objectors more obvious] withoutiexaise, and also to accommodate to that 
variety which exists in the mental constituti attention, 

















constitutions of men, one mind being excited to 
y by one species of proof than by another. 
es may be considered as the primary evidence of the 
ecies of proof as confirmatory. Prophecy and the 
of them stand in the foremost place. The 
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» instances of infinite power and wisdom which are seen in the material universe were 
annihilated, there would not be sufficient evidence to demonstrate hoth these, as perfections of 
the Maker of the universe? 

On the other hand, the proof drawn from the Internal evidence by others has been placed 
first. in order, and the force of the evidence frora miracles and prophecy is by them made to 
depend upon the excellence of the doctrine which they are brought forward to confirm, and 
which ought first to be ascertained. ‘Nothing, say they, is to be received as a revelation from 
God which does not contain doctrines worthy of the Divine character, and tending to pe 
the good of mankind.—“ A necessary mark of a religion coming from God is, that the dut 
it enjoins are all such as are agreeable to our natural notions of God, and perfective of the 
nature, and conducive to the happiness of man,” (3) 

Now, though it must be instantly granted, that in a revelation from God, there will he 
nothing contrary to his own character; and that, when it is made in the way of a merciful 
dispensation, it will contain nothing but what tends to perfect the nature, and promote the 
happiness of his creatures; it is clear, that to try a professed revelation by our own notions, 
as to what is worthy of God and beneficial to mankind, is to assume, that, independent 
revelation, we know what God is, or we cannot say what is worthy or waworthy of 
and that we know, too, the character and relations and wants of man so perfectly as to 
mine what is beneficial to him; in other words, this supposes that, we are in cire 
not greatly to need supernatural instruction. 

Another objection to the Internal evidence being made the primary test of a revelation ia, 
that it renders the external testimony nugatory, or comparatively unimportant, Surely,” 
observes a late ingenious writer, “in a system which purports to be o revelation from heaven, 
and to contain a history of God’s dealings with men, and to develope truths with regard to 
the moral government of the universe, the knowledge and belief of which will lead to happi- 
ness here and hereafter, we may expect to find (if its pretensions are well founded) an evidence 
for its truth, which shall be independent of all external testimony.” (4) If this be true, the 
utility of the evidence of miracles is. rendered very questionable, Jt is either unnecessary, or 
it is subordinate and dependent; neither of which, by Christian divines at least, can be consist- 
ently maintained. The non-necessity of miracles cannot he asserted by them, because they 
believe them to have been actually performed; and that they are subordinate proofs, and, 
dependent upon the sufficiency of the Internal evidence, is contradicted by the whole tenor 
of the Seriptures, which represent them as being in themselves an absolute demonstration of 
the mission and doctrine of the prophets, at whose instance they were performed, and never 
direct us to regard their doctrines as a test of the miracles. The miracles of Chriat, im 
particular, were a demonstration, not a partial and conditional, but a complete and ps me 
demonstration of his mission from God; and “it may he observed, with respect to all the 
miracles of the New Testament, that their divinity, considered in themselves, is always either 
expressly asserted, or manifestly implied; and ine are aceordingly urged as a deesive and 
absolute proof of the divinity of the doctrine and testimony of those who perform them, 
without ever taking into consideration the nature of the doctrine, or of the testimony to be 
confirmed.” 

Against this mode of stating the Internal evidence, there lies also this logical’ objection, 
that it is arguing in a circle ;—the miracles aye proved by the doctrine, and then the doctrine 
by the miracles; an objection, from which those who have adopted the notion either of the 
superior or the co-ordinate rank of the Internal evidence, have not, with all their ingenuity 
and effort, fairly escaped. J 

Miracles must, therefore, be considered as the leading and absolute evidence of a revelation 
from God; and “what to me,” says a sensible writer, “is, & priori, a strong argument of 
their being so, is the manifest inconsistency of the other hypotheses with the very condition of 
that people for whose sake God should raise up at any time his extraordinary merase 
endued with such miraculous powers. For if God ever favours mankind with such a 
revelation of his will, and 1 pnts heaven, ina way supernateral, it ix certainly im 







that unhappy juncture when the les anc practices of mankind are so miserably depraved 
d corrupted, as to he t and assistance of revelation extremely, aml ave (humanly 
yi onrigible without, it. Now, to say that, in these particular eireunstances, 
& 7 xcal miracles, but, before they admit them as evidenee of the 
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prophet’ e mission, they must carefully examine his doctrine, to see if it he perfeetly 
good ani ec, is either to suppose these people furnished with econ and knowledge 
requisite for that purpose, contrary, point blank, to the real truth of their case; or else it in te 


4 vil that they who are utterly destitute of principles and knowledge requisite for that worl, 
ust, nevertheless, undertake it without them, and judge of the truth of the prophets dectrine 
and authority by their false principles of religion and morality ; which, in short, is to fix them 

immovably where they are.already, in old erroneous ) against any new and trye 

ones that should he offered, Especially with the bull of mankind, full of darknens and 

prejudice, this must unavoidably be thé consequence ; and the more they wanted a reforma- 

tion in prineiple, the less capable would they be of receiving it in this method. Thus, for 

ity, nal 


(3) Dr. 8. Ctanwe, (4), Emptltarat on the Internal Evidence, dec. 
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instance: were a teacher sent from heaven, with signs and wonders, to a nation of idolaters, 
and they previously instructed to regard no miracles of his whatsoever, till they were full 

satisfied of the goodness of his doctrine, it is easy to foresee by what rule they would prove his 
doctrine, and what success he would meet with among them. Add to this, what is likewise 
exceedingly material, the great delays and perplexities attending this way of proceeding. 
For if every article of doctrine must be discussed and scanned by every person to whom it 
is offered, what slow advances would be made by a Divine revelation among such a people! 
Hundreds would probably be cut off before they came to the end of their queries, and the 
prophet might grow decrepit with age, before he gained twenty proselytes in a nation.” (5) 

It is easy to discover the causes which have led to these mistakes, as to the true office of the 
Tnternal evidence of a Divine revelation. 

In the first place, a hypothetic case has been assumed, and it has been asked, “If a doctrine, 
absurd and wicked, should be attested by miracles, is it to be admitted as divine, upon their 
authority?” ‘The answer is, that this is 4 case which cannot in the nature of things occur, and 
cannot, therefore, be made the basis of an argument.’ We have seen already, that a real 
miracle can be wrought by none but God, or by his commission, because the contrary suppo- 
sition would exclude him from the government of the world which he has made and preserves. 
Whenever’ a real miracle takes place, therefore, in attestation of any doctrine, that doctrine 
cannot be either unreasonable or impious; and ifit should appear so to us, after the reality 
of the miracle is ascertained, which is not propable ordinarily, our judgment must be erroneous. 
The miracle proves the doctrine, or the ground on which miracles are allowed to have any 
force of evidence at all, either supreme or subordinate, absolute or dependent, must he given 
up; for their evidence consists in thisthat they are the works of God. 

The second cause of the error has been, that the rational evidence of the truths contained in 
2 revelation has been confounded with the authenticating evidence. When once an exhibition 
of the character, plans, and laws of God is made, though in their nature totally undiscover- 
able by human faculties, they carry to the reason of man, so far as they are of a nature to be 
comprehended by it, the demonstration which accompanies truth of any other kind. For as 
the eye is formed to receive light, the rational powers of man are formed to receive conviction 
when the congruity of propositions is made evident. This is rational, but it is not authenti- 
cating evidence. Let us suppose that there is no external testimony of miracles or prophecy, 
vouchsafed to attest that the teacher through whom we receive those doctrines which appear 
to us so sublime, so important, so true, received them from God, witha mission to impart them 
tous. He himself has no means of knowing them to be from God, or of distinguishing them 
from some happy train of thought, into which his mind has been carried by its own force ; 
nor if he had, have we any means of concluding that they are more than the opinions of a 
mind, superior in vigour and grasp to our own. They may be true, but they are not attested 
to be divine. We have no guarantee of their infallible truth, because our own rational pow- 
ers are not infallible, nor those of the most gifted human mind. Add then the external testi- 
mony, and we have the attestation required. The rational evidence of the doctrine is the same 
in both cases; but the rational evidence, though to us it is as far, and only as far, as we can 
claim infallibility for our judgment, the proof of the truth of the doctrine, is no proof at all that 
God has revealed it. In the external testimony alone that proof is found: the degree of 
vational evidence we have of the truth and excellency of the doctrine may be a further com- 
mendation of it to us, but it is no part of its authority. 

From this distinction, the relative importance of the External and the Internal evidence of a 
revelation may be further illustrated. Rational evidence of the doctrines proposed to us, 
when it can be had, goes to establish their truth, so far as we can depend upon our judg- 
ment; but the external testimony, if satisfactory, establishes their Divine authority, and there- 
fore their absolute truth, and leaves us no appeal. Still further, a revelation, dependent upon 
Infernal evidence only, could contain no doctrines, and enjoin no duties, but of which the 
evidence to our reason should be complete.’ The least objection grounded on,a plausible 
contrary reason would weaken their force, and the absence of a clear perception of their 
So cia with some previous principles, admitted as true, would be the absence of all evidence 
of t 


ir truth whatever. On the other hand, a revelation, with rational proof of a — 


attestation, renders our instruction in many doctrines and dutic sible, the rational 
evidence of whose truth is wanting; and as some doctrines may be tr highly important 
to us, which are not capable of this kind of proof, that is, which are not so fully known as to 
be compared with any received propositions, and determined by them, our knowledge is, in 
this way, greatly enlarged: the benefits of revelation are extended; and the whole becomes 
Foe and therefore efficient to moral purposes, because it bears upon it the seal of an — 
infallible authority. ig 
' The firmer ground on which a revelation, founded upon reasonable external proof of 
authority, rests, is also obvious. The doctrines in which we need to be instructed are, the 
nature of God ; our own relations to that invisible Being; his will concerning uss the means 
of obtaining or securing his favour; the principles of his government; and a future life, 
These and others of a similar kind involve great difficulties, as the history of moral know 
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ledge among mankind sufficiently proves; and that, not only among those who never had the 
benefits of the Biblical revelation on these subjects, but among those who, not considering it 
as an authority, have indulged the philosophising spirit, and judged of these doctrines merely 
by their rational evidence. This, from the nature of things, appearing under different views 
to different minds, has produced almost as much contrariety of opinion among them, as: we 
find among the sages of Pagan antiquity. The mere rational proof of the truth of such doc- 
trines being therefore, from its nature, in many important respects obscure, and liable to ~ 
diversity of opinion, would lay but a very precarious and shifting foundation for faith-in any 
revelation from God suited to remove the ignorance of man on points so important in doctrine, 
and so essential to an efficient religion and morality. 

On the other hand, the process of obtaining a rational proof of the Divine attestation ofa 
doctrine, by miracles for instance, is of the most simple and decisive kind, and gives to unbelief 
the character. of obyious perverseness and inconsistency. Perverseness, because there is a 
clear opposition of the will rather than of the judgment in the case; inconsistency, because a 
much lower degree of evidence is, by the very objectors, acted upon in their most import- 
ant concerns in life. For who that saw the dead raised to life, in an appeal to the Lord of 
life, in confirmation of a doctrine professing to be taught by his authority, but must, unless 
wilful perverseness interposed, acknowledge a Divine testimony ; and who that heard the fact 
reported on the testimony of honest. men and competent observers, under circumstances in 
which no illusion can take place, but must be charged with. inconsistency, should he treat the 
report with skepticism, when, upon the same kind and quantum of evidence, he would so 
credit any report as to his own affairs, as to risk the greatest interests upon it? In difficult 
doctrines, of a kind to give rise to a variety of opinions, the rational evidence is accompanied 
with doubt; in such a case as that of the miracle we have supposed, it rests on principles sup- 
ported by the universal and constant experience of mankind :—1. That the raising of the dead 
is above human power: 2. That men, unquestionably virtuous in every other respect, are not 
likely to propagate a deliberate falsehood: and 3. That it contradicts all the known motives 
to action in human nature, that they should do so, not only without advantage, but at the 
hazard of reproach, persecution, and death. The evidence of such an attestation is therefore 
as indubitable as these principles themselves. 

The fourth kind of evidence, by which a revelation from God may be confirmed, is the 
Collateral ; on which at present we need not say more than adduce some instances, merely to 
illustrate this kind of testimony, : 

_ The Collateral evidence of a revelation from God may be its agreement in principle with 
every former revelation, should previous revelations have been vouchsafed—that it was 
obviously suited to the circumstances of the world at the time of its communication—that it 
is adapted to effect the great moral ends which it purposes, and has actually effected them— 
that if it contain a record of facts, as well as of doctrines, those historical facts agree with the 
credible traditions and histories of the same times—that monuments, either natural or insti- 
tuted, remain to attest the truth of its history—that adversaries have made concessions in its 
fayour—and that, should it profess to be a universal and ultimate revelation of the will and 
mercy of God to man, it maintains its adaptation to the case of the human race, and its 
efficiency, to the present day. These and many other circumstances may be ranked under 
the head of Collateral evidence, and some of them will in their proper place be applied to the 
Holy Scriptures, wi . 


‘HAPTER XI. 
Tue Use AND Limitation or Reason IN RELIGION. 


Havine pointed out the kind of evidence by which a revelation from God may be authen- 
ticated, and the circumstances under which it ought to produce conviction and enforce 
obedience, it appears to be a natural order of proceeding to consider the subject of the title of 
this chapter, Inasmuch as evidence of this kind, and for this end, must be addressed to our 
reason, the only faculty which is capable of receiving it. But as to this office of our reason 
important limitations and rules must be assigned, it will be requisite to adduce and explain 
them. il 

The present argument being supposed to be with one who believes in a God, the Lord and 
Governor of man, and that he is a Being of infinite perfections, our observations will have the 
advantage of certain first principles which that belief concedes. 

We have already adduced much presumptive evidence, that a revelation of the will of God 
is essential to his moral government, and that such a revelation has actually been made. We 
have also further considered the kind and degree of evidence which is necessary to ratify it. 
The means by which a conviction of its truth is produced, is the point before us. 

The subject to be examined is the truth of a religious and moral system professing to be 
from God, though communicated by men, who plead his authority for its promulgation. If 
there be any force in the preceding observations, we are not, in the first instance, to examine 
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the doctrine, in order to determine from our own opinion of its excellence whether it be from 
God, (for to this,if we need a revelation, we are incompetent,) but we are to inquire into the 
credentials of the messengers, in quest of sufficient proof that God hath spoken to mankind by 
them. Should a slight consideration of the doctrine, either by its apparent excellence or the 
contrary, attract us strongly to this examination, it is well: but whatever prejudices, for or 
against the doctrine, a report, or a hasty opinion, of its nature and tendency may inspire, our 
final. judgment can only safely rest upon the proof which may be afforded of its Divine 
authority. If that be satisfactory, the case is determined, whether the doctrine be pleasing or 
displeasing to us. If sufficient evidence be not afforded, we are at liberty to receive or reject 
the whole or any part of it as it may appear to us to be worthy of our regard; for it then 
stands on the same ground as any other merely human opinion. We are, however, to 
beware that this is done upon a very solemn responsibility. ; 

The proof of the Divine authority of a system of doctrine communicated under such vircum- 
stances, is addressed to our reason, or in other words it must be reasonable proof that in this 
revelation there has been a direct ond special interposition of God. . 

On the principles therefore already laid down, that though the rational evidence of a doc- 
trine lies in the doctrine itself, the rational proof of the Divine authority of a doctrine must be 
external to that doctrine; and that miracles and prophecy are appropriate and satisfactory 
attestations of such aft-authority whenever they occur, the use of human reason in this inquiry 
is apparent. The alleged miracles themselves are to be examined, to determine whether they 
are real or pretended, allowing them to have been performed ; the testimony of witnesses 1s 
to be investigated, to determine whether they actually occurred ; and if this testimony has 
been put on record, we have also to determine whether the record was at first faithfully made, 
and whether it has been carefully and uncorruptedly preserved. ‘With respect to prophecy 
we are also to examine, whether the professed Le nated be a real prediction of future events, 
or only an ambiguous and equivocal saying, capable of being understood in various ways ; 
whether it relates to events which lie beyond the guess of wise and observing men; whether 
it was uttered so long before the events eee that they could not be anticipated in the 
usual order of things; whether it was publicly or privately uttered; and whether, if put on 
record, that record has been faithfully kept. To these points must our consideration be 
directed, and to ascertain the strength of the proof is the important province of our reason or 


ssn: 
e second use of reason respects the interpretation of the revelation thus authenticated ; 
and here the same rules are to be ee as in the interpretation of any other statement or 
record: for as our only object, after the authenticity of the revelation is established, is to dis- 
cover its sense, or in other words to ascertain what is declared unto us therein by God, our 
reason or judgment is called to precisely the same office as when the meaning of any other 
document is in question. The terms of the record are to be taken in their plain and commonly 
received sense ;—figwres of speech are to be interpreted with reference to the local peculiarities of the 
country in which the agents who wrote the record resided ;—idioms are to be understood according 
to the genius of the language employed ;—if any dllegorécal or mystical discourses occur, the key to 
them must be sought in the book itself, and not in our own fancies ;—what is obscure must be inter- 
preted by that which is plain ;—the scope and tenor of « discourse must be regarded, and no conclu- 
sion formed on passuges detached from their context, except they are complete in their sense, or 
evidently intended as axioms and apophthegms. "These and other rules, which respect the time 
and place when the record was written; the circumstances of the writer and of those to whom 
he immediately addressed himself; local customs, &c, appear in this, and all other cases, 
so just and reasonable as to commend themselves to every sober man: and we rightly use 
our reason in the interpretation of a received revelation, when we conduct our inquiries into 
its penning, by those plain common-sense rules which are adopted by all mankind when the - 
meaning of other writings is to be ascertained. 

It has been added, as a rule of interpretation, that when a revelation is sufficiently attested, 
and in consequence of that admitted, nothing is to be deduced from it which is contrary to 
reason. As this rule is liable to be greatly misunderstood, and has sometimes been ptahedt to 
injurious consequences, we shall consider it at some length; and point out the sense in which, 
it may be safely admitted. 

Some persons who advocate this principle of interpretation, appear to confound the reason 
of man, with the reason or nature of things, and the relations which subsist among them, 
These however can be known fully to God alone; and to use the term reason in this sense, is 

same as to use it in the sense of the reason of God,—to an equality with which human 
reason cannot aspire. It may be the reverse of Divine reason, or a faint radiation from it, but 
never can it. be full and perfect as the reason of a mind of perfect knowledge. It is admitted 
that nothing can be revealed by God, as truth, contradictory of his knowledge, and of the 
nature of things themselves; but it follows not from this, that nothing should be contained in, 
that revelation contradictory of the limited and often erring reason of man. (6) 


(6) “It is the error of those who contend that alt necessary truth is discoverable or demonstrable by 
i 0, that they affirm of human reason in particular, what is only true of reason in general, or of reason, 
in the abstract. fo say, that whatever is true, must be either discoverable or demonstrable by Reason, can 
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Another distinction necessary to be made in order to the right application of this rule is, 
that a doctrine which cannot be proved by our reason, isnot, on that account, contrary either 
to the nature of things, or even to reason itself. This is sometimes lost sight of, and that 
which has no evidence from our reason is hastily presumed to be against it. Now rational 
investigation is a process by which we inquire into the truth or falsehood of any nee 
comparing it with what we intuitively, or by experience, know to be true, or with that whi 
we have formerly demonstrated to be so. “ By reason,” says Cicero, “we are led from things — 
apprehended and understood, to things not apprehended.” Rational proof therefore consists in 
the agreement or disagreement of that which is compared with truths already supposed to be 
established. But there may be truths, the evidence of which can only be fully known to the 
Divine mind, and on which the reasoning or comparing faculty of an inferior nature cannot, 
from their vastness or obscurity, be employed ; and such truths there must be in any revela- 
tion which treats of the nature and perfections of God; his will as to us,—and the relations 
Ww » stand in to him, and to another state of being. Ass facts and doctrines, they are as much 
able of revelation as if the whole reason of things on which they are grounded were put 
into the 3 velation also; but they may be revealed as authoritative declarations, of which the 

ss of proof is hidden, either because it transcends our fi alties, or for other reasons, and 

we have therefore no rational evidence of their truth further than we have rational evidence 
that they come from God, which is in fact a more powerful demonstration. That a revelation 
may contain truths of this transcendent nature must be allowed by all who have admitted its 
necessity, if they would be consistent with themselves; for its necessity rests, in great pa 
upon the weakness of human reason. If our natural faculties could have reached the truths 
thus exhibited to us, there had been no need of supernatural instruction ; and if it has been 
vouchsafed, the degree depends upon the Divine will, and he may give a doctrine with its 
reasons, or without them; for surely the ground ofour obligation to believe his word does not 
rest upon our-perception of the rational evidence of the truths he requires us to believe. If 
doctrines then be given without the reasons on which they rest, that is, without any apparent 
agreement with what is already known; because the process of proof must, in many cases, 
a comparison of that which is too vast to be fully apprehended by us with something else 
which, because known by us, must be comparatively little, or perhaps in some of its qualities 
or relations of a different nature, so that no fit comparison of things so dissimilar can be 
instituted; this circumstance proves the absence of rational evidence to us; but it by no. 
means follows, that the doctrine is incapable of rational proof, though probably no reason but 
that of God, or of a more exalted being than man in his present-state, may be adequate to 
unfold it. j ; 

It has indeed been maintained, that though our reason may be inadequate to the discovery 
of such truths as the kind of revelation we have supposed to be necessary must contain, yet, 
when aided by this revelation, it is raised into so perfect a condition, that what appears 
incongruous to it ought to be concluded contrary to the revelation itself. This, to a certain 
extent, is true. When a doctrine is clearly revealed to us, standing as it does upon an infalli- 
ble authority, no contrary doctrine can be true, whether found without the record of the 
revelation, or deduced from it ; for this is in fact no more than saying, that human opinions 
must be tried by Divine authority, and that revelation must be consistent with itself. The 
test to which in this case, however, we subject a contradictory-doctrine, so long as we adhere 
to the revelation, is formed of principles which our reason did not furnish, but such as were 
communicated to us by supernatural interposition; and the judge to which we refer, is not, 
properly speaking, reason, but revelation. ; ; 

But if this is meant, that our reason, once enlightened by the annunciation of the great 
truths of revelation, can discover or complete, in all cases, the process of their rational proof, 
that is, their conformity to the nature and truth of things, and is thus authorized to reject 
whatever cannot be thus harmonized with our own deductions from the leading truths thus 
revealed, so great a concession cannot be made to human ability. In many of the rules of 
morals, and the doctrines of religion too, it may be allowed, that a course of thought is opened 
which may be pursued to the enlargement of the rational evidénce of the doctrines taught, but 
not as to what concerns many of the attributes of God ; his purposes concerning the human ~ 
race; some of his most important procedures toward us; and the future destiny of man. 
When once it is revealed that man is a creature, we cannot but perceive the reasonableness of 
our being governed by the law of our Creator; that this is founded in his right and our duty ; 
and that, when we are concerned with a wise and gracious and just Governor, what is our duty 
must of necessity be promotive of our happiness. But if the revelation should contain any 
declarations as to the nature of the Creator himself, as that he is eternal and self-existent and 
in every place; and that he knows all things ; the thoughts thus suggested, the doctrines thus 






only be affirmed of an all-perfect reason ; and is therefore predicated of none but the Divine intellect. So 
that, unless it can be shown that wman reason is the same, in degree, as well as in kind, with Divine 
reason ; i. e. commensurate with it as to its powers, and equally incapable of error ; the inference from reason 
in the abstract, to human reason, is manifestly inconelusive. Nothing more is necessary to show the fallacy 
of this mode of arguing, than to urge the indisputable truth, that God is wiser than man, and has endued 
man with only a portion of that faculty which he himself, and none other besides him, possesses in absolute 
perfection,”’—Van MILDERT’s Sermoas at Boyle’s Lecture. 
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stated, nakedly and authoritatively, are too mysterious to be distinctly apprehended by us, 
and we are unable, by comparing them with any thing else, (for we know nothing with 
which we can compare them,) to acquire any clear views of the manner in which such a being 
exists, or why such perfections necessarily flow from his peculiar nature. If, therefore, the 
revelation itself does not state m addition to the mere facts that he is self-existent, omni- 
present, omniscient, &c, the manner in which the existence of such attributes harmonizes with 
the nature and reason of things, we cannot supply the chasm; and should we even catch some 
view of the rational evidence, which is not denied, we are unable to complete it; owr reason 
is not enlightened up to the full measure of these truths, nor on such subjects are we quite 
certain that some of our most rational deductions are perfectly sound, and we cannot, there- 
fore, make use of them as standards by which to try any doctrine, beyond the degree in 
which they are clearly revealed, and authoritatively stated to us. Other-examples might be 
given, but these are sufficient for illustration. KZ 

These observations being made, it will he easy to assign definite limits to the rule, “that no 
doctrine in an admitted revelation is to be understvod im a sense contrary to reason.” The 
only way in which such a rule can be safely received is, that nothing is to be a true 
interpretation, when, as to the subject in question, we have sufficient knowledge to affirm, 
that the interpretation is contrary to the nature of things, which, in this case, it is also neces- 
sary to be assured that we have been able to ascertain. Of some things we know the nature 
without a revelation, inasmuch as they lie within the range of our own observation and 
experience, as that a human body cannot be in two places at the same time. Of other things 
we. know the nature by revelation, and by that our knowledge is enlarged. If, therefore, 
from some figurative passages of a revelation, any person, as the Papists, should affirm, that 
wine is human blood, or that a human body can be in two places at the same time, it is 
contrary to our reason, that is, not to mere opinion, but to the nature of something which we 
know so well, that we are bound to reject the interpretation as an absurdity. If, again, any 
were to interpret passages which speak of God as having the form of man to mean, that he 
has merely a local presence, our reason has been taught by revelation, that God is a spirit, 
and exists every where, that is, so far we have been taught the nature of things as to God, 
that we reject the interpretation, as contrary to what has been so clearly revealed, and resolve 
every anthropomorphite expression we may find im the revelation into figurative and accom- 
modated language. In the application.of this rule, when even thus limited, care is, however, 
to be taken, that we distinguish what is capable of being tried by it. If we compare one 
thing with another, in order to determine whether it agrees with, or differs from it, it is not 
enough that we have sufficient knowledge of that with which we compare it, and which we 
have made the standard of judgment. It is also necessary, that the things compared should 
be of the same nature; and, that the comparison should be made in the same respects. We 
take for illustration the case just given. Of two bodies we can affirm, that they cannot be in 
the same place at the same time; but we cannot affirm that of a body and a spirit, for we 
know what relation bodies-have to place and to each other, but we do not know what rela- 
tion spirits have to each other, or to space. ‘This may illustrate the first rule. The second 
demands, that the comparison be made in the same respect. If we aflirm of two bodies, one 
_ of a round, and the other of a square figure, that their figure is the same, the comparison 
determines the case, and at once detects the error ; but of these bodies so different in figure, 
it may be affirmed without contradiction, that they are of the same specific gravity, for the 
difference of figure is not that in respect of which the comparison is made. We apply this to 
the interpretation of a revelation of God and his will. ‘The rule which requires us to reject as 
a true interpretation of that revelation, whatever is contrary to reason, may be admitted in all 
eases where we know the real nature of things, and conduct the comparison with the cautions 
just given ; but it would be most delusive, and would counteract the intention of the revela- 
tion itself, by unsettling its authority, if it were applied in any other way. For, 

1. In all cases where the nature of things is not clearly and satisfactorily known, it cannot 
be affirmed that a doctrine contradicts them, and is therefore contrary to reason. 

2. When that of which we would form a rational judgment is not itself distinctly appre- 
hended, it cannot be satisfactorily compared with those things, the nature of which we 
adequately: know, and therefore cannot be said to be contrary to reason. , 

Now in such a revelation as we have supposed necessary for man, there are many facts 
and doetrines which are not capable of being compared with any thing we adequately know, 
and they therefore lie wholly without the range of the rule in question. We suppose it to 
declare what God, the infinite First Cause, is. But, it is of the nature of such a being to be, in 
many respects, peculiar to himself, and, as in those respects he cannot admit of comparison 
with any other, what may be false, if affirmed of ourselves, because contradictory to what we 
know of human nature, may be true of him, to whom the nature of things is nis own nature, 
and his own nature alone. The same observation may be made as to many of his natural 
attributes; they are the attributes of a peculiar nature, and are therefore peculiar to them- 
selves, either in kind or in degree ; they admit of no comparison, each being like aimsexr, 
sui generis : and the nature of things, as to them respectively, is their own nature. The 
same reasoning may, in part, be applied to the general purposes of God, in making and 
governing his creatures. ‘They are not, in every respect, capable of being compared to any 
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e 
thing we adequately know, in order to determine their reasonableness. Creatures do not 
stand to each other in all the relations in which they stand to him, and no reasoning from 
their mutual relations can assist us in judging of the plans he has formed with respect to the 
whole, with the extent of which, indeed, we are unacquainted, or often of a part, whose 
relations to the whole we know not. Were we to subject what he has commanded us to do, 
or to leave undone, to the test of reasonableness, we should often be at a loss how to com- 
mence the inquiry, for it may have a reason arising out of his own nature, which we either 
know not at all, or only in the partial and authoritative revelations he has made of himself; or 
out of his general plans, of which we are not judges, for the reasons just given ; or its reason 
may lie in our own nature, which we know but partially, because we find it differently 
operated upon by circumstances, and cannot know in what circumstances we may at any 
future time be placed. 
With respect.to the moral perfections of God, as they are more capable of a complete compa- 
_rison with what we find in intelligent creatures, the notion of infinity being applicable to them 
in.a different sense to that in which it is applied to his natural attributes, and adequate ideas of 
justice and mercy and goodness beimg within our reach, this rule is much more applicable in 
all eases which would involve interpretations consistent with or opposed to these ideas ; and 
any deduction clearly contrary to them is to be rejected, as grounded not upon the revelation 
but a false interpretation. This will be the more confirmed, if we find any thing in the 
revelation itself in the form of an appeal to our own ideas of moral subjects, as for instance of 
justice and equity, in justification of the Divine proceedings; for then we have the authority 
of the Giver of the revelation himself for attaching such ideas to his justice and equity as are - 
implied in the same terms in the language of men. (7) A doctrine which would impugn these 
attributes, is not therefore to be deduced from such a revelation; but here the rule can only 
be applied to such cases as we fully comprehend. There may be an apparent injustice in a 
case, which, if we knew the whole of it, would be found to harmonize with the strictest equity ; 
and what evidence of conformity to the moral attributes of God it now wants may be mani- 
fested in a future state, either by superior information then vouchsafed to us, or, when the 
subject of the proceeding is an immortal being, by the different circumstances of compensation 
in which he may be placed. 
Upon the whole then it will appear, that this rule of interpreting a revelation is necessarily 
but of limited application, and chiefly respects those parts of the record in which obscure 
passages and figurative language may occur. In most others, a revelation if comprehensive, 
will be found its own interpreter by bringing every doubtful case to be determined by its own 
unquestionable general principles, and explicit declarations. The usx of reason, therefore, in 
matters of revelation, is to investigate the evidences on which it is founded, and fairly and 
impartially to interpret it according to the ordinary rules of interpretation in other cases. Its 
uimir is the authority of God. When he has explicitly laid down a doctrine, that doctrine is 
to be humbly received, whatever degree of rational evidence may be afforded of its truth, or 
withheld; and no torturing or perverting criticisms can be innocently resorted to, to bring a 
doctrine into a better accordance with our favourite views and systems, any more than to 
make a precept bend to the love and practice of our vicious indulgences. A larger scope than 
this cannot certainly be assigned to human reason in matters of revelation, when it is elevated 
to the office of a judge—a judge of the evidences on which a professed revelation rests, and a 
judge of its meaning after the application of the established rules of interpretation in other 
cases. (8) But ifreason be considered as a learner, it may have a much wider range in those 
fields of intelligence which a genuine revelation from God will open to our view. All truth, . 
even that which to us is most abstruse and mysterious, is capable of rational demonstration, 
though not to the reason of man, in the present state, and in some cases probably to no reason 
below that of the Divine Nature. ‘Fruth is founded in reality, and for that reason is truth. 
Some truths therefore, which a revelation only could make known, will often appear to us 
rational, because consistent with what we already know. Meditation upon them, or expe- 
rience of their reality in new circumstances in which we may be placed, may enlarge that 
evidence; and thus our views of the conformity of many of the doctrines revealed, with the 
nature and reality of things, may acquire a growing clearness and distinctness. The obser- 
vations of others also may, by reading and converse, be added to our own, and often serve to 
carry out our minds into some new and richer vein of thought. 'Thus it is that reason instead 
of being fettered, as some pretend, by being regulated, is enlightened by revelation, and 
enabled from the first principles, and by the grand landmarks which it furnishes, to pursue its 
inquiries into many subjects to an extent which enriches and ennobles the human intellect, 
and administers continual food to the strength of religious principle. ‘This however is not the 
case with all subjects. Many, as we haye already seen, are from their very nature wholly 
incapable of investigation. At the first step we launch into darkness, and find in religion as 
well as in natural philosophy, beyond certain limits, insurmountable barriers, which bid 


(7) Thus in the Scriptures we find numerous appeals of this kind: “ Judge between me and my vine- 
yard.” “Are not my ways equal?” ‘Shall not the Judge of the whole earth do right?” All of which 
passages suppose that equity and justice in God accord with the ideas attached to the same terms among men. 

(8) See note A at the end of this chapter, in which two common objections are answered. 
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defiance to human penetration; and even where the rational evidence of a truth but nakedly 
stated in revelation, or very partially developed, can by human powers be extended, that 
circumstance gives us no qualification to judge of the truth of another doctrine which is stated 
on the mere authority of the dispenser of the revelation, and of which there is no evidence at 
all to our reason. It may belong to the subjects of another and a higher class; and if it be 
found in the Record, is not to be explained away by principles which we may have drawn 
from other truths though revealed, for those inferences have no higher an authority than the 
strength of our own fallible powers, and consequently cannot be put in competition with the 
declarations of an infallible teacher, ascertained by just rules of grammatical and literary 
interpretation. 


Note A.—Page 54, 


“fw whatever point of view,” says an able liying author, “the subject be placed, the same arguments 
which show the incapability of man, by the light of nature, to discover religious truth, will serve likewise to 
show, that, when it is revealed to him, he is not warranted in judging of it merely by the notions which he 
had previously formed. For is it not a’ solecism to affirm, that man’s natural reason is a fit standard for 
measuring the wisdom or truth of those things with which it is wholly unacquainted, except so far as they 
have been supernaturally revealed ?” 

“But what, then,” (an objector will say,) “is the province of reason? Is it altogether useless? Or are 
we to be precluded from using it in this most important of all concerns, for our security against error ?” 

Our answer is, that we do not lessen either the utility or the dignity of human reason, by thus confining 
the exercise of it within those natural boundaries which the Creator himself hath assigned to it. We admit, 
with the Deist, that “Reason is the foundation of all certitude:” and we admit, therefore, that it is fully 
competent to judge of the credibility of any thing which is proposed to it as a Divine revelation. But we 
deny that it has a right to dispute (because we maintain that it has not the ability to disprove) the wisdom or 
the truth of those things which revelation proposes to its acceptance. Reason is to judge whether those 
things be indeed so revealed: and this judgment it is to form, from the evidence to that effect. In this 
respect it is “the foundation of certitude.” hecanse it enables ns to ascertain the fact, that.God hath spoken 
to us. But this fact once established, the credibility, nay, the certainty of the things revealed, follows as of 
necessary consequence; since no deduction of reason can be more indubitable than this, that whatever God 
reveals must be true. Here, then, the authority of reason ceases. Its judgment is finally determined by 
the fact of the revelation itself: and it has thenceforth nothing to do, but to believe and to obey. 

“But are we to believe every doctrine, however incomprehensible, however mysterious, nay, however 
seemingly contradictory to sense and reason ?” 

We answer, that revelation is supposed to treat of Sunjects with which man’s natural reason is not con- 
versant. .,It is therefore to be expected, tha (¢should communicate some truths not to be fully comprehended 
by human understandings. But these we may safely receive, upon the authority which declares them, 
without danger of violating truth. Real and evident contradictions, no man can, indeed, believe, whose 
intellects are sound and clear. But such contradictions are no more proposed for our belief, than impos- 
sibilities are enjoined for our practice: though things difficult to. understand, as well as things oes 


“perform, may perhaps be required of us, for the trial of our faith and resolution. Seeming contradictions 


# 


may also occur: but these may seem to be such because they are slightly or superficially considered, or 
because they are judged of by principles inapplicable to the subject, and without so clear a knowledge of the 
nature of the things revealed, as may lead us to form an adequate conception of them. These, however, afford 
no solid argument against the truth of what is proposed to our belief: since, unless we had really such an 
insight into the mysterious parts of revelation as might enable us to prove them to be contradictory and false, 
we have no good ground for rejecting them; and we only betray our own ignorance and perverseness in 
refusing to take God’s word for the truth of things which pass man’s understanding. 

The simple question, indeed, to be considered, is, whether it be reasonable to believe, upon competent 
authority, things, which we can neither discover ourselves, nor, when discovered, fully and clearly compre- 
hend? Now every person of common observation must, be aware, that unless he be content to receive solely 
upon the testimony of others a great variety of information, niuch of which he may be wholly unable to 
account for or explain, he could scarcely obtain a competency of knowledge to carry him safely through the 
common concerns of life. And with respect to. scientific truths, the greatest masters in philosophy know 
full well that many things are reasonably to be believed, nay, must be believed on sure and certain grounds 
of conviction, though they are absolutely incomprehensible by our understandings, and even so difficult to be 
reconciled with other truths of equal certainty, as to carry the appearance of being contradictory and impos- 


sible. This will serve to show, that it is not contrary to reason to believe, on sufficient authority, some 


things which cannot be comprehended, and some things which, from the narrow and circumscribed views 
we are able to take of them, appear to be repugnant to our notions of truth. The ground on which we believe 
such things, is the strength and certainty of the evidence with which they are accompanied. And this is 
precisely the ground on which we are required to believe the truths of revealed religion. The evidence that 
they come from God, is, to reason itself, as incontrovertible a proof that they are true, as in matters of human 
science would be the evidence of sense, or of mathematical demonstration. ‘ 
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proceed to the investigation of the question, whether there are sufficient reasons to con- 
| such a revelation of truth, as we haye seen to be so necessary for the instruction 
and moral correction of mankind, is to be found in the Scriptures of the Old and New Testa- 
ments; a question of the utmost importance, inasmuch as, if not found there, there are the 
most cogent reasons for concluding, that a revelation was never vouchsafed to man, or that it 
is irretrievably lost. aay 
No person living in an enlightened country will for a moment contend, that the Koran of 

Mohammed, or any of the reputed sacred writings of the Chinese, Hindoos, or Budhists, can 
be put into competition with the Bible; so that it is universally acknowledged among us, that 
there is but one book in the world which has claims to Divine authority so presumptively 
substantial as to be worthy of serious examination,—and therefore if the a va of super- 
natural and infallible instruction has been afforded to man, it may be concluded to be found 
in that alone. This consideration indicates the proper temper of mind with which such an 
inquiry ought to be approached, 

nstead of wishing to discover that the claims of the Scriptures to Divine authority are 
unfounded, (the case it is to be feared with too many,) every humble and sincere man, who, 
conscious of his own mental infirmity, and recollecting the perplexities in which the wisest of 
men have been involved on religious and moral subjects, will wish to find at length an infallible 
guide, and will examine the evidences of the Bible with an anxious desire that he may find 
sufficient reason to acknowledge their Divine authority ; and he will feel, that, should he be 
disappointed, he has met with a painful misfortune, and not a matter for triumph. If this 
temper of mind, which is perfectly consistent with full, and even severe examination of the 
claims of Scripture, does M00 exist, Wie person desuluce of iv Is neither a stcere nor an earnest 
inquirer after truth. 

Ve may go further and say, though we have no wish to prejudge the argument, that if the 
person examining the Holy Scriptures, in order to ascertain the truth of their pretensions to 
Divine authority, has had the means of only a general acquaintance with their contents, he 
ought, if a lover of virtue as well as truth, to b reieroeed in their favour; and that, if he is 
not, the moral state of his heart is liable to great s wed For. that. the theolo ical system 
of the Scriptures is in favour of the high virtues, cannet be denied. It both preseribes 
them, and affords the strongest possible motives to their cultivation. Loye to God, and to all 
mankind; meekness, courtesy, charity; the government of the appetitesand viata i 
the rules of temperance; the renunciation of evil imaginations, and sins of the heart; ex et 
justice in all our dealings ;—these and indeed every other virtue, civil, social, ume, 
personal, are clearly taught, and solemnly commanded: and it might be confidently put to 
every candid person, however skeptical, whether the universal observance of the morality of 


the Scriptur by all ranks and nations, would not produce the most beneficial changes in 








society, secure universal peace, friendship, and happiness, ‘This he would not deny ; 
this has been acknowledged by some infidel writers themselves; and if so,—if after all the 
bewildering speculations of the wisest men on religious and moral subjects, and which, as we 
have seen, led to nothing definite and influential, a book is presented to us which shows what 


virtue is, and the means of attaining it; which enforces it by sufficient sanctions, and points 
every individual and every community to a certain remedy for all their vices, disorders, and 
miseries ;—we must renounce all title to be considered lovers of virtue and lovers of our species, 
if we do not feel ourselves interested in the establishment of its claims to Divine authority ; an 

because we love virtue, we shall wish that the proof of this important point may be found 
satisfactory. ‘This surely is the temper of mind we ought to bring to such an inquiry; and 


the rejection of the Scriptures by those who are not under its influence, is rather a presump- — 


tion in their favour than a consideration which throws wpon them the least discredit. 

In addition to the proofs which have been given of the necessity of a revelation, both from 
the reason of things, and the actual circumstances of the world, it has been established, that 
miracles actually performed, and prophecies really uttered and clearly accomplished, are 


satisfactory proofs of the authority of a communication of the will of God through the ageney 
of men. e have however stated, that in cases where we are not witnesses of the miracles, 


and auditors of the predictions, but obtain information respecting them from some record, we > 


must, before we can admit the force of the argument drawn from them, be assured, that the 
record was early and faithfully made, and has been uncorruptly kept, with respect to the 
miracles; and, with respect to the prophecies, that they were also uttered and recorded pre- 
viously to those events occurring which are alleged to be accomplishments of them. These 
are points necessary to be ascertained before it is worth the trouble to inquire, whether the 
alleges miles have any claim to be considered as miraculous in a proper sense, and the 
predictions, as revelations from an omniscient, and, consequently, a Divine Being. 
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The first, step in this inquiry is, to ascertain the existence, age, and actions, of the leading 
persons mentioned in Fagpire as the instruments by whom it is professed the revelations 
contain were made known, ‘ 
meyrith respect to these PERSONS it is not necessary that our attention should be directed to 
more than two, Mosns and Crrisr,—one the reputed agent of the Mosaic, the other the 
author of the Chyistian revelation ; because the evidence which establishes their existence and 
actions, and the period of both, will also establish all that is stated in the same records as to 
the subordinate and succeedi me ae ’ , ron 

The Biblical record states, that, Moses was the leader and legislator of the nation | * the 
Jews near sixteen hundred years before the Christian era, according to the common chrono- 
logy. ‘This is grounded upon the tradition and national history, of the Jews; and. it is 
certain, that so far from there being any reason to doubt the fact, muel less to suppose, with 
an extravagant fancy of some modern Infidels, that Moses was a mythological personage, the 
very same principles of historical evidence which assure us of the trut of any unquestioned 
fact of profane history, assure us of the truth of this. It | t be doubted but that the 
Jews existed very anciently as a nation, It is equally certa atit-has been an uninter- 
rupted and universally received tradition among them m all ages, that Moses led them out of 
Egypt, and first. gave them their system of laws and religion, The history of that event they 
haye in writing, and also the laws attributed to him. 'There is nothing in th leading events 
of their history contradicted by remaining authentic historical records of those nations with 
whom they were geographically and politically related, to support any suspicion of its accu- 
racy; and as their institutions must have been established and enjoined by some political 
authority, and bear the marks of a systematic arrangement, established at once, and not 
mrowing up under the operation of circumstances at distant periods, to one superior and com-= 
manding mind they are most reasonably to be attributed. ‘The Jews refer them to Moses, 
and if'this be denied, no proof can be offered in favour of any other person being entitled to 
that honow. The history is therefore uncontradicted by any opposing evidence, and can 
only be denied on some principle of skepticism which would equally shake the foundations of 
all history whatever. } , ; 

The same observations may be made as to the existence of the Founder of the Christian 
religion. In the records of the New Testament he is called Jesus Curisr, because he pro- 
fessed to be the Messias predicted in the Jewish Scriptures, and was acknowledged as such 
by his followers; and his birth is fixed upward of eighteen centuries ago. 'This also is at 
least uncontradicted testimony. The Christian religion exists, and must have had an author. 
Like the institutions of Moses, it, bears mele ij of being the work of one mind; and, as a 
theological system, presents no indications of a gradual and successive elaboration. There 
was « time when there was no such religion as that of Christianity, and when Pagan idolatry 
and Judaism universally prevailed; it follows that there once flourished a teacher to whom it 
owed its ovigin, and all tradition and history unite in their testimony, that that lawgiver was 
Jesus Christ. No other person has ever been adduced, living at a later period, as the founder 
of this form of religion. woth tad 

‘To the existence, and the respective antiquity ascribed in the Scriptures to the founders of 
the Jewish and Christian religion, many ancient writers give ample testimony; who being 
themselves neither of the Jewish nor Christian religion, cannot be suspected of havix 
design to furnish evidence of the truth of either. Manerao, Cemremon, Avornon 
Lysimacnus, besides some other ancient Wgyptians whose histories are now lost, are quoted 
by Josephus, as extant in his days; and passages are collected from them, in which they 
agree that, Moses was the leader of the Jews when they departed from Egypt, and the 
founder of their laws. Srrano, who flourished in the century before Christ, (Geog. 1. 16,) 
gives an account of the law of Moses, as forbidding images, and limiting Divine worship to 
ong Invisible and Universal Being. Jusrix, a Roman historian, in his 36th Book, devotes a 
chapter to an account of the origin of the Jews; represents them as sprung from ten sons of 
sare ind speaks of Moses as the commander of the Jews who,went out of Egypt, of the 
institution of the Sabbath, and the priesthood of Aaron.  Piiwy speaks of Moses, as giving 
rise to a sect of Magicians, probably with reference to his contest with the magicians of Egypt. 
Tacrnus says, “Moses gave a new form of worship to the Jews, and a system of religious 
ceremonies, the reverse of every thing known to any other age or country? JuveNnat, in his 
1th Satire, mentions Moses as the author of a volume, which was preserved with great care 
among the Jews, by which the worship of images and eating swine’s flesh were forbidden ; 
and circumcision and the observation of the Sabbath strictly enjoined. Lonerwus cites Moses 
as the lawgiver of the Jews, and praises the sublimity of ‘ft style in the account he gives of 
the ereation. The Orrure verses, which are very ancient, inculcate the worship of one God 
“8 recommended by that law “which was given by him who was drawn out of the water, 
and received two tables of stone from the hand of Cod.” (9) Droporvs Sicunvs, in his first 
hook, when he treats of those who consider the Gods to be the authors of their laws, adds, 
“Among the Jews was Moses, who called God by the name of Tew, Jad,” meaning Jehovah. 
Jusrin Marryn expressly says, that most of the historians, poets, lawgivers, and philoso- 












(9) Bus, Prep. Be M18, ov xiiy 
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phers of the Greeks, mention Moses as the leader and prince of the Jewish nation. From all 
these see, sind and many more were it necessary might be adduced, it is clear that it was 
as commonly received among ancient nations, as among the Jews themselves, that Moses was 
the founder and lawgiver of the Jewish state. 

As to Cnrisr, it is only necessary to give the testimony of two historians, whose antiquity 


no one ever thought of disputing. Sueronros mentions him by name, and says, that Claudius 


expelled from Rome those who adhered to his cause. (1) Tacirus records the progress 


which the Christian religion had made ; the violent death its founder had suffered; that he 
flourished under the reign of Tiberius; that Pilate was then procurator of Judea; and that 
the original author of this profession was Christ. (2) ‘Thus not only the real existence of the 
founder of Christianity, but the period in which he lived is exactly ascertained from writings 
the genuineness of which has never been doubted. 

The anriquitry oy rar Booxs which contain the history, the doctrines, and the laws, of 
the Jewish and the Christian lawgivers, is next to be considered, and the evidence is not less 
satisfactory. The importance of this fact in the argument is obvious. If the writings in 
question were made at, or very near, the time in isieutate miraculous acts recorded in them 
were performed, then the evidence of those events having occurred is rendered the stronger, 
for they were writien at the time when many were still living who might have contradi 
the narration if false; and the improbability is also greater, that, in the very age and place 
when and where those events are said to have been performed, any writer would have dasa 
to run the hazard of prompt, certain, and disgraceful detection. It is equally important in 
the evidence of prophecy; for if the predictions were recorded long before the events which 
accomplished thern took place, then the only question which remains is, whether the accom- 
plishment is satisfactory ; for then the evidence becomes irresistible. 

With respect to oo Bosictabda of the Old Testament, the language in which they are writ- 
ten is a. strong proof of their antiquity. "The Hebrew ceased to be spoken as a living lan 
soon after the Ba lonish captivity, and the learned agree that there was no grammar le 
for the Hebrew till many ages after. The difficulty of a forgery, at any period after the time 
of that captivity, is therefore apparent. Of these books too there was a Greek translation 
made about two hundred and eightyseven years before the Christian era, and laid up in the 
Alexandrian library. 

Josephus gives a catalogue of the sacred books among the Jews, in which he expressly 
mentions the five books of Moses, thirteen of the Prophets, bes of Hymns and Moral Precepts; 
and if, as many critics maintain, Ruth was added to Judges, and the Lamentations of Jere- 
miah to his Prophecies, the number agrees with those of the Old Testament as it is received 
at the present day. 

The Samaritans, who separated from the Jews many hundred years before the birth of 
Christ, have in their language a Pentateuch, in the main exactly agreeing with the Hebrew ; 
and the Pagan writers before cited, with many others, speak of Moses not only ag a lawgiver 
and a prince, but as the author of books esteemed sacred by the Jews. (3) ‘ 

If the writings of Moses then are not genuine, the forgery must have taken place at a very 
early period; but a few considerations will show, that at any time this was eee 

These books could never have been surreptitiously put forth in the name of Moses, as the 
argument of Lusiie most fully proves: —It is impossible that those books should have been 
received as his, if not written by him, because they speak of themselves as delivered by 
Moses, and kept in the ark from his time: ‘And it came to pass when Moses had made an 
end of writing the words of this law in a book until they were finished, that Moses com- 
manded the Levites who bore the ark of the covenant of the Lord, saying, Take the book of 
the law, and put it in the side of the ark of the covenant of the Lord your God, that it may 
be there for a witness against thee,’ Deut. xxxi, 24-26. A copy of this book was also to be 
left with the king: ‘And it shall be, when he sitteth upon the throne of his kingdom that he 
shall write him a copy of this law in a book out of that which is before the priests the 
Levites; and it shall be with him, and he shall read therein all the days of his life? &e, 
Deut. xviii, 18. This book of the law thus speaks of itself, not only as a history or relation 
of what things were done, but as the standing and municipal law and statutes of the nation of 
the Jews, binding the king as well as the people. Now in whatever age after Moses this 
book may be supposed to have been forged, it was impossible that it could be received as 
truth, because it was not then to be found (as it professed to be) either in the ark or with 
the king, or any where else; for when first invented, every body must know that they had 
never heard of it before. wo 

“Could any man, now at this day, invent a book of statutes or acts of parliament for 
England, and make it pass upon the nation as the only book of statutes that ever they had 
known? As impossible was it for the books of Moses (if they were invented in any age after 

Moses) to have been received for what they declare thernselves to be, viz. the statutes and 


(1) Judes impulsore Christo assidue turnultuantes Rom expulit—Sux7. Edit. Var. p. 544, 
3} Auctor nominis ejus Christus, qui Tiberio imperitante, per procuratorem Pontium Pilatam supplicio 
affectus erat.—Annal. |, 6, 

(3) See note A at the end of this chapter, for a larger proof of the above particulars. 
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municipal law of the nation of the Jews: ard to have persuaded the Jews, that they had 
owned and acknowledged these books, all along from the days of Moses, to that day in which 
they were first invented; that is, that they had owned them before they had ever so much as 
heard of them. Nay, more, the whole nation must, in an instant, forget their former laws 
and government, if they could receive these books as being their former laws. And they 
could not otherwise receive them, because they vouched themselves so to be. Let me ask the 
Deists but one short question: was there ever a book of sham laws, which were not the laws 
of the nation, palmed upon any people, since the world began? If not, with what face can 
they say this of the book of the laws of the Jews? Why will they say that of them which 
they confess impossible in any nation, or among any people? 

“But they must be yet more unreasonable. For the books of Moses have a further demon- 
stration of their truth than even other law books have; for they not only contain the laws, 
but give an historical account of their institution, and the practice of them from that time: as 
of the Passover, in memory of the death of the first-born in Egypt: (4) and that the same day, 
all the first-born of Israel, both of man and beast, were, by a perpetual law, dedicated to God: 
and the Levites taken for all the first-born of the children of Israel. That Aaron’s rod which 
budded, was kept in the ark, in memory of the rebellion, and wonderful destruction of Korah, 
Dathan, and Abiram; and for the confirmation of the priesthood to the tribe of Levi. As 
likewise the pot of manna, in memory of: their having been fed with it forty years in the 
wilderness. That the brazen serpent was kept (which remained to the days of Hezekiah, 
2 Kings xviii, 4,) in memory of that wonderful deliverance, by only looking upon it, from the 
biting of the fiery serpents, Numbers xxi, 9. The feast of Pentecost, in memory of the 
dreadful appearance of God upon Mount Horeb, &c. 

“ And besides these remembrances of particular actions and occurrences, there were other 
solemn institutions in memory of their deliverance out of Egypt, in the general, which included 
all the particulars. As of the Sabbath, Deut. v, 15. Their daily sacrifices and yearly expia- 
tion; their New Moons, and several feasts and fasts. So that there were yearly, sdnihily, 
weekly, daily remembrances and recognitions of these things. 

“And not only so, but the books of the same Moses tell us, that a particular tribe (of Levi) 
was appointed and consecrated by God, as his priests ; by whose hands, and none other, the 
sacrifices of the people were to be offered, and these solemn institutions to be celebrated. 
That it was death for any other to approach the altar. That their high priest wore a glorious 
mitre, and magnificent robes of God’s own contrivance, with the miraculous Urim and Thum- 
mim in his breastplate, whence the Divine responses were given. (5) ‘That at his word, the 
king and all the people were to go out, and to come in. That these Levites were likewise the 
chief judges even in all civil causes, and that it was death to resist thei sentence. (6) Now 
whenever it can be supposed that these books of Moses were forged in some ages after Moses, 
it is impossible they could have been received as true, unless the forgers could have made the 
whole nation believe, that they had received’ these books from their fathers, had been 
instructed in them when ‘they were children, and had taught them to their children; more- 
over, that they had all been circumcised, and did circumcise their children, in pursuance to 
what was commanded in these books: that they had observed the yearly Passover, the 

» weekly Sabbath, the New Moons, and all these several feasts, fasts, and ceremonies, com- 
manded in these books: that they had never eaten any swine’s flesh, or other meats pro- 
hibited in these books: that they had a magnificent tahernble: with a visible priesthood to 
administer in it, which was confined to the tribe of Levi; over whom was placed a glorious 
high priest, clothed with great and mighty prerogatives, whose death only could deliver those 
that were fled to the cities of refuge. (7) And that these priests were their ordinary judges, 
even in civil matters: I say, was it possible to have persuaded.a whole nation of men, that 
they had known and practised all these things, if they had not done it? or, secondly, to have 
received a book for truth, which said they had practised them, and appealed to that practice ? 

“But now let us descend to the utmost degree of supposition, viz. that these things were 
practised, before these books of Moses were forged; and that those books did only impose 
upon the nation, in making them believe, that they had kept these observances in memory of 
such and such things, as were inserted in those books. 

“Well then, let us proceed upon this supposition, (however groundless,) and now, will not 
the same  neaelgpraae occur, as in the former case? For, first, this must suppose that the 
Jews kept all these observances in memory of nothing, or without knowing any thing of their 
original, or the reason why they kept them. ‘Whereas these very observances did express 
the ground and reason of their being kept, as the Passover, in memory of God’s passing over 
be: — of the Israelites, in that night wherein he slew all the first-born of Egypt, and so 
of the rest. 

“But, secondly, let us suppose, contrary both to reason and matter of fact, that the Jews 
did not know any reason at all why they kept these observances; yet was it possible to put 
it upon them—that they had kept these observances in memory of what they had never 
heard of before that day, whensoever you will suppose that these books of Moses were first 


(4) Numbers viii, 17,18, (5) Numb. xxvii, 21. (6) Deut, xvii, 8-13, 1 Chron, xxiii, 4. 
(7) Numb. xxxv, 25, 28. 
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forged? For example, suppose I should now forge some romantic story, of strange things 
done a thousand years ago; and, in confirmation of this, should endeavour to persuade the 
Christian world that they had all along, from that day to this, kept the first day of the week 
in memory of such a hero, an Apollonius, a Barcosbas, or a Mohammed; and had all been 
baptized in his name; and swore by his name, and upon that very book, (which I had then 
forged, and which they never ‘saw before,) in their public judicatures; that this book was 
their gospel and law, which they had ever since that time, these thousand years past, univer- 
sally received and owned, and none other. I would ask any Deist, whether he thinks it 
possible that such a cheat could pass, or such a legend be received as the Gospel of Christians ; 
and that they could be made believe that they never had any other Gospel ? i 

“Let me give one very familiar example more in this case. There is the Stonehenge in 
Salisbury Plain, every body knows it; and yet none knows the reason why those great 
stones were set there,.or by whom, or in memory of what. 

“Now, suppose I should write a book. to-morrow, and tell them that these stones were set 
up by Hercules, Polyphemus, or Garagantua, in memory of such-and such of their actions. 
And for a further confirmation of this, should say in this book, that it was written at the 
time when such actions were done, and by the very actors themselves, or eyewitnesses. And 
that this book had been received as truth, and quoted by authors of the greatest reputation in 
all ages since. Moreover, that this book was well known in England, and enjoined by act of 
parliament to be taught our children, and that we did teach it to our children, and had been 
taught it ourselves when we were children. Iask any Deist, whether he thinks this could 
pass upon England? and whether, if I, or any other should insist upon it, we should not, 
instead of being believed, be sent to Bedlam? j 

“Now, let us compare this with the Stonehenge, as I may call it, or twelve great stones 
set up at Gilgal, which is told in the fourth chapter of Joshua. There it is said, verse 6, that 
the reason why they were set up was, that when their children in after ages, should ask the 
meaning of it, it should be told them. 

“ And the thing in memory of which they were set up, was such as could not possibly be 
imposed upon that nation, at that time when it-was said to be done; it was as wonderful and 
miraculous as their passage through the Red Sea. 

“For notice was given to the Israelites the day before, of this great miracle to be done, 
Josh. ili, 5. It was done at noon-day before the whole nation. And when the waters of 
Jordan were divided, it was not at any low ebb, but at the time when that river overflowed 
all his banks, verse 15. And it was done, not by winds, or in length of time which winds 
must take to do it; but all on the sudden, as soon as the ‘feet of the priests that bare the ark 
were dipped in the brim of the water, then the waters which came down from above, stood and) 
rose up upon a heap, very far from the city Adam, that is beside Zaretan ; and those that 
came down toward the sea of the plain, even the salt sea, failed, and were cut off: and the’ 
people passed over, right against Jericho. The priests stood in the midst of Jordan till all 
the armies of Israel had passed over. And it came to pass, when the priests that bare the ark 
of the covenant of the Lord were come up out of the midst of Jordan, and the soles of the 
priests’ feet were lift up upon the dry land, that the waters of Jordan returned unto their 
place, and flowed over all his banks as they did before. And the people came out of Jordan 
on the tenth day of the first month, and encamped in Gilgal on the east border of Jericho, and 
those twelve stones which they took out of Jordan did Joshua pitch in Gilgal.. And he spake 
unto the children of Israel, saying, When your children shall ask their fathers in time to come, 
saying, What mean these stones? Then shall ye let your children know, saying, Israel 
came over this Jordan on dry land. For.the Lord your God dried up the waters of Jordan 
from before you, until ye were passed over; as the Lord your God did to the Red Sea, which: 
he dried up from before us, until we were gone over, that all the people of the earth might 
know the hand of the Lord, that it is mighty: that ye might fear the Lord your God for ever.’ 
Chap. iv, from verse 18, : rath a 

“ Now, to form our argument, let us suppose that there never was any such thing as that 
passage over Jordan; that these stones at Gilgal-were set up upon some other occasion, im 
some after age; and then, that some designing man invented this book of Joshua, and said 
that it was written by Joshua at that time, and gave this stonage at Gilgal for a testimony of 
the truth of it; would not every body say to him, We know the stonage at Gilgal, but we 
never heard before of this reason for it, nor of this book of Joshua. Where has it been all this 
while? And where, and how came you, after somany ages, to find it? Besides, this book 
tells us, that this passage over Jordan was ordained to be taught our children, from age to 
age: and, therefore, that they were always to be instructed in the meaning of that stonage 
at Gilgal, as a memorial of it. But we were never taught it, when we were children; nor 
did ever teach our children any such thing. And it is not likely that it could have been 
forgotten, while so remarkable a stonage did continue, which was set up for that and no other 
end! 

“ And if, for the reasons before given, no such imposition could be put upon us as to the 

stonage in Salisbury Plain; how much less could it be to the stonage at Gilgal? 
“And if where we know not the reason of a bare naked monument such a sham reason 
cannot be imposed, how much more is it impossible to impose upon us in actions and obsery- 
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ances, which we celebrate in memory of particular passages? How impossible to make us 
forget those passages which we daily commemorate; and persuade us that we had always 
kept such institutions in memory of what we never heard of before; that is, that we knew it, 
before we knew it!” 

This able reasoning has never been refuted, nor can be ; and if the books of the law must 
have been written by Moses, it is as easy to prove, that Moses himself could not in the nature 
of the thing have deceived the people by an imposture, and a pretence of miraculous attesta- 
tions, in order, like some later lawgivers among the Heathens, to bring the people more 
willingly to submit to his institutions. The very mstances of miracle he gives, rendered this 
impossible. ‘* Suppose,” says the same writer, “‘any man should pretend, that yesterday he 
divided the Thames, in presence of all the people of London, and carried the whole city, men, 
women, and children, over to Southwark, on dry land, the waters standing like walls on both 
sides: I say, it is morally impossible that he could persuade the people of London that this, 
was true, when every man, woman, and child, could contradict him, and 61) that this was a 
notorious falsehood, for that they had not seen the Thames so divided, nor had gone over on 
dry land. 

ts to Moses, I suppose it will be allowed me, that he could not have persuaded 600,000: 
men, that he had brought them out of Egypt, through the Red Sea; fed them forty years, 
without bread, by miraculous manna, and the other matters of fact, recorded in his books, if 
they had not been true. Because every man’s senses that was then alive, must have contra 
dicted it. And therefore he must have imposed upon all their senses, if he could have made 
them believe it, when it was false and no such things done. , 

. “From the same reason, it was equally impossible for him to have made them receive his 
five books as truth, and not to have rejected them as a manifest imposture, which told of all 
these things as done before their eyes, if they had not been so done. See how positively he 
- speaks to them, Deut. xi, 2, to verse 8: ‘And know you this day, for I speak not with your 
children, which have not known, and which have not seen the chastisement of the Lord your 
God, his greatness, his mighty hand, and his stretched-out arm, and his miracles, and his acts, 
which he did in the midst of Egypt, unto Pharaoh the king of Egypt, and unto all his land, 
and what he did unto the army of Egypt, unto their horses, and to their chariots; how he made 
the water of the Red Sea to overflow them as they pursued after you; ‘and how the Lord 
hath destroyed them unto this day: And what he did unto you in the wilderness, until ye 
came into this place; and what he did unto Dathan and Abiram, the sons of Eliah, the son of 
Reuben, how the earth opened her mouth and swallowed them up, and their households, and 
their tents, and all the substance that was in their possession, in the midst of all Israel. But 
your eyes have seen all the great acts of the Lord, which he did,’ &e. 

“¥'yom hence we must suppose it impossible that these books of Moses (if an imposture) 
could have been invented and put upon the people who were then alive when all these 
things were said to be done.” ; 

By these arguments, (8) the genuineness and authenticity of the books of Moses are esta- 
blished; and as to those of the Prophets, which, with some predictions in the writings of 
Moses, comprise the prophetic branch of the evidence of the Divine authority of the revelations 
they contain, it can be proved both from Jewish tradition; the list of Josephus; the Greek 
translation; and from their being quoted by ancient writers, that they existed many ages 
before several of those events occurred, to which we shall refer in the proper place as eminent 
and unequivocal instances of prophetic accomplishment. This part of the argument will 
therefore be also sufficiently established :—the prophecy will be shown to have been delivered 
long before the event, and the event will be proved to be a fulfilment of the prophecy. A 
more minute examination of the date of the prophetic books rather belongs to those who 
write expressly on the canon of Scripture. 4 

The same author from whom we have already largely quoted, (9) applies his celebrated 
four rules for determining the truth of matters of fact in general, with equal force to’ the facts 
of the Gospel history as to those contained in the Mosaic writings. The rules are, “1. That 
the matter of fact be such, as that men’s outward senses, their eyes and ears, may be judges 
of it.—2. That it be done publicly in the face of the world.—3. That not only public monu- 
ments be kept up in memory of it, but some outward actions be performed.—4. That such 
monuments and such actions and observances be instituted, and do commence from the time 
that the matter of fact was done.” : 

‘We have seen the manner in which these rules are. applied to the books of Moses. The 
author thus applies them to the Gospel: 

*“T come now to show, that as in the matters of fact of Moses, so likewise all these four 





(8) The reasoning of Leslie, so uncontrovertible as to the four last books of the Pentateuch, does not so 
full apply to the Book of Genesis. Few, however, will dispute the genuineness of this, if that of the’ other 
books of Moses be conceded, That the Book of Genesis must have been written prior to the other books of 
the Pentateuch is, however, certain, for Exodus constantly refers to events nowhere recorded but in the 
Book of Genesis ; and without the Book of Genesis the abrupt commencement of Exodus would have been 
as oe to the Jews as it would be to us. The Pentateuch must therefore be considered as one book, 
under five divisions, having a mutual coherence and dependence. Y 

(9) Lesiiz. 
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marks do meet in the matters of fact which are recorded in the Gospel of our blessed Saviour. 
And my work herein will be the shorter, because all that is said before of Moses and his 
books, is every way as applicable to Christ and his Gospel. His works and his miracles are 
there said to be done publicly in the face of the world, as he argued to his accusers, ‘I spake 
openly to the world, and in secret have I said nothing,’ John xviii, 20, It is told, Acts ii, 41, 
that three thousand at one time; and Acts iv, 4, that above five thousand at another time, 
were converted upon conviction of what themselves had seen, what had been done publicly 
before their eyes, wherein it was impossible to have imposed upon them. Therefore here 
were the two first rules before mentioned. 

“Then for the two second: Baptism and the Lord’s Supper were instituted as perpetual 
memorials of these things ; and they were not instituted in after ages, but at the very time 
when these things were said to be done; and have been observed without interruption, in all 
ages through the whole Christian world, down all the way from that time to this. And Christ 
himself did ordain apostles and other ministers of his Gospel, to preach and administer the 
sacraments ; and to govern his church: and that always, even unto the end of the world. (1) 
Accordingly, they have continued by regular succession, to this day: and no doubt, ever 
shall, while the earth shall last. So that the Christian clergy are as notorious a matter of 
fact, as the tribe of Levi among the Jews. And the Gospel is as much a law to the Christians, 
as the Book of Moses to the Jews: and it being part of the matters of fact related in the 
Gospel, that such an order of men were appointed by Christ, and to continue to the end of the 
world ; consequently, if the Gospel was a fiction, and invented (as it must be) in some ages after 
Christ ; then, at that time when it was first invented, there could be no such order of clergy, 
as derived themselves from the institution of Christ; which must give the lie to the Gospel, 
and demonstrate the whole to be false. And the matters of fact of Christ being pressed to be 
true, no otherwise than as there was at that time, (whenever the Deists will suppose the 
Gospel to be forged,) not only public sacraments of Christ’s institution, but an order of clergy, 
likewise, of his appointment to administer them: and it being impossible there could be any 
such things before they were invented, it is as impossible that they should be received when 
invented. And therefore, by what was said above, it was as impossible to have imposed upon. 
mankind in this matter, by inventing of it in after ages, as at the time when those things were 
said to be done. 

“The matters of fact of Mohammed, or what is fabled of the Heathen deities, do all' want 
some of the aforesaid four rules, whereby the certainty of matters of fact is demonstrated, First, 
for Mohammed, he pretended to no miracles, as he tells us in his Alcoran, c. 6, &¢; and those 
which are commonly told of him pass among the Mohammedans themselves, but as legendary 
fables; and, as such, are rejected by the wise and learned among them: as the legends ox 
their saints are in the Church of Rome. See Dr. Prideaux’s Life of Mohammed, page 34. 

“But, in the next place, those which are told of him, do all want the two first rules. before 
mentioned. For his pretended converse with the moon; his Mersa, or night journey from 
Mecca to Jerusalem, and thence to heaven, &c, were not performed before any body. We 
have only his own word for them. And they are as groundless as the delusions of the Fox or 
Mugeleton among ourselves. The same is to be said (in the second place) of the fables of the 
Heathen gods, of Mercury’s stealing sheep, Jupiter’s turning himself into a bull, and the like ; 
besides the folly and unworthiness of such senseless pretended miracles. 

“Tt is true the Heathen deities had their priests : they had likewise feasts, games, and other 
public instjtutions in memory of them, But all these want the fourth mark, viz. that such 
priesthood and institutions should commence from the time that such things as they comme- 
morate were said to be done ; otherwise they cannot secure after ages from the imposture, by 
detecting it, at the time when first invented, as hath been argued before. But the Bacchanalia, 
and other Heathen feasts, were instituted many ages after what was reported of these gods 
was said to be done, and therefore can be no proof. And the priests of Bacchus, Apollo, &c, 
were not ordained by these supposed gods ; but were appointed by others, in after ages, only: 
in honour to them. And therefore these orders of priests are no evidence to the matters of 
fact which are reported of their gods. , 

“Now to apply what has been said. You may challenge all the Deists in the world to show 
any action that is fabulous, which has all the four rules or marks before mentioned. No, it is 
impossible, And (to resume a little what is spoken to before) the histories of Exodus and 
the Gospel never could have been received, if they had not been true; because the institution 
of the priesthood of Levi, and of Christ; of the Sabbath, the Passover, of Cireumeision, of 
Baptism, and the Lord’s Supper, &c, are there related, as descending all the way down from 
those times, without interruption. And it is full as impossible to persuade men that they had 
been circumcised or baptized, had circumcised or baptized their children, celebrated passovers, 
sabbaths, sacraments, &c, under the government and administration of a certain order of 
priests, if they had done none of these things, as to make them believe that they had gone 
through seas upon dry land, seen the dead raised, &e. And without believing these, it was 
impossible that either the Law or the Gospel could have been received. 

And the truth of the matters of fact of Exodus and the Gospel, being no otherwise pressed 


(1) Matt. xviii, 20, 
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upon men, than as they have practised such public institutions, it is appealing to the senses of 
mankind for the truth of them ; and makes it impossible for any to have invented such stories 
in after ages, without a palpable detection of the cheat when first invented; as impossible as 
to have imposed upon the sensts of mankind, at the time when such public matters of fact were 
said to be done.” (2) E ’ ' 

But other evidence of the truth of the Gospel history, beside that which arises from this 
convincing reasoning, may be adduced. : 

In the first place, the narrative of the Evangelists, as to the actions, &c, of Christ, cannot 
be rejected without renouncing all faith in history, any more than to deny that he really 
existed. 

“We have the same reason to believe that the Evangelists have given us a true history of 
the life and transactions of Jusus, as we have that Xenophon and Plato have given us a faith- 
ful and just narrative of the character and doctrines of the excellent Socrates. The sacred 
writers were, in every respect, qualified for giving a real circumstantial detail of the life and 
religion of the person whose memoirs they have transmitted down to us. They were the 
select companions and familiar friends of the hero of their story. They had free and liberal 
access to him at all times. They attended his public discourses, and in his moments of retire- 
ment he unbosomed his whole soulto them without disguise. They were daily witnesses of 
his sincerity and goodness of heart. They were spectators of the amazing operations he 

erformed, and of the silent unostentatious manner in which he performed them, In private 

e explained to them the doctrines of his religion in the most familiar endearing converse, and 
gradually initiated them into the principles of his gospel, as their Jewish prejudices admitted. 
Some of these writers were his inseparable attendants, from the commencement of his public 
ministry, to his death, and could give the world as true and faithful a narrative of his character 
and instructions, as Xenophon was enabled to publish of the life and philosophy of Socrates. 
' IfPuaro hath been in every respect qualified to compose an historical account of the behaviour 
of his Master in his imprisonment, of the philosophic discourses he addressed to his friends 
before he drank the poisonous bowl, as he constantly attended him in those unhappy scenes, 
was present at those mournful interviews ; (3)—1in like manner was the Apostle Joun fitted 
for compiling a just and genuine narration of the last consolatory discourses our Lord delivered 
to his dejected followers, a little before his last sufferings, and of the unhappy exit he made, 
with its attendant circumstances, of which he was a personal spectator. The foundation of 
these things cannot be invalidated, without invalidating the faith of history. No writers have 
enjoyed more propitious, few have ever enjoyed such favourable opportunities for publishing 
just accounts of persons and things as the Evangelists. Most of the Greek and Roman histo- 
rians lived long after the persons they immortalize, and the events they record. The Sacred 
Writers commemorate actions they saw, discourses they heard, persecutions they supported, 
describe characters with which they were familiarly conversant, and transactions and scenes 
in which they themselves were intimately interested. The pages of their history are impressed 
with every feature of credibility : an artless simplicity characterizes all their writings. Nothing 
can be further from vain ostentation and popular applause. No studied arts to dress up a 
cunningly devised fable. INo vain declamation after any miracle of our Saviour they relate. 
‘They record these astonishing operations with the same dispassionate coolness, as if they had 
been common transactions, without that ostentatious rhodomontade which enthusiasts and 
impostors universally employ. They give us a plain unadorned narration of these amazing 
feats of supernatural power—saying nothing previously to raise our expectation, or after their 
performance breaking forth into any exclamation—but leaving the reader to draw the conclu- 
sion. The writers of these books are distinguished above all the authors who ever wrote 
accounts of persons and things, for their sincerity and integrity. Enthusiasts and impostors 
never proclaim to the world the weakness of their understanding, and the defects of their 
character. The Evangelists honestly acquaint the reader with the lowness of their station, 
the indigence of their circumstances, the inveteracy of their national prejudices, their dulness of 
apprehension, their weakness of faith, their ambitious views, and the warm contentions they 
agitated among themselves. They even tell us how they basely deserted their Master, by a 
shameful precipitate flight, when he was seized by his enemies; and that after his crucifixion, 
they had all again returned to their former secular employments—for ever resigning all the 
hopes they had once fondly cherished, and abandoning the cause in which they had so long 
been engaged, notwithstanding all the proofs which had been exhibited, and the conviction 
they had before entertained, that Jesus was the Messiah, and that his religion was from God. 
A faithful picture this, held up to the reader, for him to contemplate the true features of the 
writer’s mind. Such men as these were as far from being deceived themselves, as they 
were incapable of imposing a falsehood upon others, The sacred regard they had for truth 
appears in every thing they relate. They mention with many affecting circumstances, the 


\ (2) ie pe Bat the end of this chapter, in which the same kind of argument is illustrated by the miracu- 
ous gift of tongues. 
(3) Quid dicam de Socrate, says Cicero, cujus morti illachrymari soleo, Platonem legens.—De Natura 
 . 829, Edit. Davies, 1723.—See also PLATO’s Phedo, passim, particularly page 311, 312, Edit 
orster, Oxon. 1741. 
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obstinate, unreasonable incredulity of one of their associates—not convinced but. 
and sensible demonstration. They might have concealed from the world their own 
follies—or if they had chosen to mention them, might have alleged ] | 
soften and extenuate them. But they related, without disguise, events : 
happened, and left them to speak their own language. — 
circumstanced, and impeach the veracity of writers funi 


giving the justest accounts of personal characters and 





best opportunity for accurately observing and knowing, is an affront offered to: 
understanding of : ind; a solecism the laws of truth and history, > 


with equal reason, lead men to disbelieve every thing related in Heroporus, Taveyp 
‘acitus, to confound all history with fable and fiction, t 


with falsehood, and veracity with imposture, and not to credit any thing how we! 
attested ;—that there were such kings as the Stuarts, or such places as Paris and Ro: 
because we are not indulged with ocular conviction of them. The truth of the Gosp 
history [independent of the question of the ingpiration of the sacred writers,] rests upon the 
same basis with the truth of other ancient books, and its pretensions are to be impartially. 
examined by the same rules, by which we judge of the credibility of all other histc ical monu- ’ 
ments. And if we compare the merit of the Sacred Writers, as historians, with that of other 
writers, we shall be convinced, that they are inferior to none who ever wrote, ither with ‘ 
pte eC knowledge of persons, acquaintance with facts, candour of mind, and reverence for 
truth? (4) Sa en ‘ oS Tae 
A. second source of evidence to the truth of the history of the Evangelists, may be brought 
from the testimonies of adversaries and Heathens to the leading os whieh they record. ae 
4 ry op 
oP" 


ts 
No public contradicti on. of this story was ever put forth by the Jewish rulers to 
the progress of a hateful religion, though they had every motive to contradict it, both 
justification of themselves, who were publicly charged as “ murderers” of the “Just One,” 
to preserve the people from the infection of the spreading delusion. No such a 
has been handed down, and none is adverted to or quoted by any ancient writer. This 
ee is not unimportant evidence; but the direct testimonies to the facts are numerous and — 
portant. es get) : 
We have already quoted the testimonies of Tacitus and Suetonius to the existence of Jesus 
Christ, the Founder of the Christian religion, and of his crucifixion in the reign. of Tiberius 
and during the procuratorship of Pontius Pilate, the time im which the Evangelists place sn . 












event. Other references to Heathen authors, who incidentally allude to Christ, his re 

and followers, might be given; sueh as Martial, Juvenal, Epictetus, Trajan, the you 
Pliny, Adrian, Apuleius, Lucian of Samosata, and others, some of whom also afford testi- 
monies to the destruction of Jerusalem, at the time, and in the circumstances predicted by our 
Saviour, and to the antiquity and genuineness of the books of the New Testament. But as it 
is well observed by the learned Lardner, in his “Collection of Jewish and Heathen Testi- 
monies,” (5) “‘ Among all the testimonies to Christianity which we have met with im the first 
ages, none are more valuable and important than the testimonies of those learned Philosophers 
who wrote against us, Census, in the second century, Porrnyry and Himroerss in the third, 
and Junin in the fourth.” Referring to Lanpner for full information on this point, a brief 
exhibition of the admissions of these adversaries will be satisfactory. 

Cetsus wrote against Christianity not much above 130 years after our Lord’s ascension, 
and his books were answered by the celebrated On1cen. The following is a summary of the 
references of this writer to the Gospel history, by Leland. (6) The passages at large may 
be seen in Lardner’s Testimonies. 
~ “Celsus, a most bitter enemy of Christianity, who began in the second century, produces. 
many passages out of the Gospels. He represents Jesus to have lived but a few years ago. 
He mentions his being born of a virgin, the angel’s appearing to Joseph on occasion of Mary’s 
being with child, the star that appeared at his birth, the wise men that came to worship him 
when an infant, and Herod’s massacreing the children, Joseph’s fleeing with the child into 
Egypt by the admonition of an angel, the Holy Ghost’s descending on Jesus like a dove 
when he was baptized by John, and the voice from heaven declaring him to be the Son of God, 
his going about with his disciples, his healing the sick and lame, and raising the dead, his 
foretelling his own sufferings and resurrection, his being betrayed and forsaken by his own 
disciples, his suffering both of his own accord and in obedience to his heavenly Father, his 
grief and trouble, and his praying, Father, if it be possible, let this cup pass from me! the igno- 
minious treatment he met with, the robe that was put upon him, the crown of thorns, the 
reed put into his hand, his drinking vinegar and gall, and his being scourged and eruetfied ; 
his being seen after his resurrection by a fanatical woman, (as he calls her, meaning Mary 
Magdalen,) and by his own companions and disciples, his showing them his hands that were 
pierced, the marks of his punishment. He also mentions the angels being seen at his sepul- 
chre, and that some said it was one angel, others, that it was two; by which he hints at the 
seeming variation in the accounts given of it by the Evangelists. 


: 


(4) Hanwoop’s Introduction to the New Testament. 
(5) Vol. iv, p. 339, (6) Answer to Christianity as Old as the Creation, vol. ti, c. 6. 
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ity than he. And in deed, yey possi , for ten o licans and. 
as he calls Christ’s disciples by way of contempt, (p. 47,) to have imp h things 
orld, if they had not been true, so as to persuade such vast multitudes to embrace a 


espised religion, contrary to all their prejudices and interests, and to believe in one 

Be eied | S oe ire ope a tea 
re several other things, which show that Celsus was acquainted with the Gospel. 
pro eae of our Saviour’s sayings, there recorded, as that it is easier Sor a cane to 
pass through the eye of a needle, than for a rich man to enter into the kingdom of God ; that to him 
who smites us on one cheek, we must turn the other ; that itis not possible to serve two masters ; 
his precept against thoughtfulness for to-morrow, by a comparison drawn from crows and lilies ; 
his foretelling that false prophets should arise and work w ¢ nenti ons also some 
i di me, and I unto the 







passages of the Apostle Paul, such as these: The w 
“wor pec escent 9 is foolishness with God ;—a ie 
_. & The use I would make of al this is, that it appea: i oo evidence by 

the testimony of one of the-most malicious.and virulent adversaries the Christian religion evor 
ae. who was also a man of considerable parts and learning, that the writings of the 
_Byvangelists were extant in his time, which was the next century t ‘that in which the Apostles, 
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they were written in the very age in whi e facts related were done, and when therefore 
it would have been the easiest th the world to have convicted them of falsehood, if they 
had not been true.” 5S ag a ec bse : 
Porphyry flourished about the year 270, a man of great abilities; and his work against the 
Christians inifiecn books, was long esteemed by the Gentiles, and thought worthy of being 
wered by Eusebius, and others in-great repute for ning. He was well acquainted 
with the books of the Old and New Testaments; and in his writings are plain references to 
the Gospels of Matthew, Mark, John, the Acts of th jostles, and the Epistle to the Gala~ 
tians, and probable references to the other Epistles of St. Paul. About the year 303, Hierocles, 
aman of learning and a magistrate, wrote against the Christians in two books.. He was well 
acquainted with our Scriptures, and made many objections to them, thereby bearing testimony 
to their antiquity, and to the great respect which was shown them by the Christians; for 
he has referred Poth to the Gospels and to the Epistles. He mentions Peter and Paul by 
name, and did not deny the truth of our Saviour’s miracles; but, in order to overthrow the 
argument which the Christians built upon them, he set up the reputed miracles of Apollonius 
Tyaneus to rival them. "The Emperor Julian, who succeeded Constantius in the year 361, 
wrote ‘also against the Christians, ‘and in his work has undesignedly borne a valuable testi-’ 
mony to the history and books. of the New Testament. He allows that Jesus was born in 
the reien of Augustus, at the time of a taxing made in Judea by Cyrenius. That the Christian 
‘religion had its rise, and began to be propagated, in the times of the Roman emperors Tibee 
rius and Claudius, He bears witness to the genuineness and authenticity of the four Gospels 
of Matthew, Mark, Luke, and John, and the Acts of the Apostles.. And he so quotes them as to 
intimate that these were: the only historical books received by Christians, as of authority ; 
and the only authentic memoirs of Jesus Christ, and his Apostles, and the doctrines preached 
by them. He allows the early date of the Gospels, and even argues for them. He quotes, 
or plainly refers, to the Acts of the Apostles, as already said; to St. Pau’s Epistles to the 
Romans, to theCorinthians, and to the Galatians. We does not deny the miracles of Jesus 
Christ, but: allows him to have healed the blind, and the lame, and demoniacs, and to have 
rebuked the winds, and to have walked upon the waves of the sea. He endeavours, indeed, 
to diminish those works, but in vain. He endeavours also to lessen the number of the early 
believers in Jesus, but acknowledges, that there were multitudes of such men in Greece and 
Italy before St. John wrote his Gospel. He likewise affects to diminish the quality of the 
early believers; and yet acknowledges, that beside men servants and maid servants, Cornelius, 
a Roman centurion at Cesarea, and Sergius Paulus, proconsul of Cyprus, were converted to 
the faith of Jesus before the end of the reign of Claudius. And he ah speaks with great 


lived; and that those accounts ae by Christ’s own disciples, and consequently that — 











indignation of Peter and Paul, those two great Apostles of Jesus, successful preachers of 

his Gospel, so that, upon the whole, he ‘has undesignedly borne witness to the truth of many 

things recorded in the books of the New Testament. He ps a a the Christian 

religion, but has confirmed it.. His arguments against it are perf ctl harmless, — 
cient to unsettle the weakest Christian, 4 ot r 
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. The quotations from Porphyry, Hierocles, and Julian, may be consulted in lanl 
us sums up his observations on their testimony :— ae ~.* 
» “They bear a fuller and more valuable testimony to the books of the New Testament, and 
to. the facts of the Evangelical history, and to the affairs of Christians, than all our other 
witnesses besides.. They proposed to overthrow the arguments for Christianity. They aimed 
to bring back to Gentilism those who had forsaken it, and to put a stop to the progress of 
Christianity, by the further addition’ of new converts. But in those designs they had very 
little success in their own times; and their works, composed and published in the early days 
of Christianity, are now a testimony in our favour, and will be of use in the defence of Chris- 
tianity to the latest ages. “ ; 
“One thing more which may be taken notice of, is this: that the remains of our ancient 
adversaries confirm the present prevailing sentiments of Christians, concerning those books of 
the New Testament yhith we call canonical, and are in the greatest authority with us. For 
their writings show, that those very books, and not any others now generally called apocry- 
phal, are the books which always were in the highest, repute with Christians, and were then 
the rule of their faith, as they are now of ours.” fg 
To the same effect, are the observations of Paley. These testimonies. “ prove that neither 
Celsus in the second, Porphyry in the third, nor Julian in the fourth century, suspected the 
authenticity of these books, or even insinuated that Christians were mistaken in the authors 
to whom they ascribed them. Not one of them expressed an opinion upon this subject differ- ~ 
ent from that which is holden by Christians, And when we consider how much it would 
have availed them to cast a doubt upon this point if they could, and how ready they showed 
themselves to take every advantage in their power, and that they were men of learning and 
inquiry, their concession, or rather their suffrage upon the subject, is extremely valuable.” 
hat the facts and statements recorded ithe Evadceligal history were not forgeries of a 
subsequent period, is made also still more indubitable from the-fact, that the four Gospels and 
the Acts of the Apostles are quoted or alluded to by a series of Christians, beginning with ~ 
those who were contemporary with the Apostles, or who immediately followed, and proceed- 
“ing in close and regular succession from their time to the present. “'The medium of proof 
stated in this proposition,” observes Dr. Paley, “is of all others the most unquestionable, and 
is not diminished by the lapse of ages. Bishop Burnet, in the History of his Own Times, 
inserts various extracts from Lord Clarendon’s Historgh One such insertion is a proof that 
Lord Clarendon’s History was-extant when Bishop Burnet wrote, that it had been read and 
received by him as a work of Lord Clarendon’s, and regarded by him as an authentic account 
of the transactions which it relates; and it will be a proof of these points’ a thousand years 
hence. 'The application of this argument to the Gospelhistory is obvious. If the different 
books which are received by Christians as containing this history are quoted by a series of 
writers, as genuine in respect of their authors, and as authentic in respect of their narrative, up 
to the age in which the writers of them lived, then it is clear that these books must have had 
an existence previous to the earliest of those writings in which they are quoted, and that they 
were then admitted as authentic.” ‘Their genuineness is made out, as well by the general 
arguments which evince the genuineness of the most indisputed remains of antiquity, as also 
by peculiar and specific proofs, by citations from them in writings belonging to a period 
immediately contiguous to that in which they were published; by the distinguished re 
paid by early Christians to the authority of these books (which regard was manifested by 
their collecting of them into a volume, A Sei pe to that volume titles of peculiar respect, 
translating them into various languages, disposing them into harmonies, writing commentaries 
upg them, and still more conspicuously by the reading of them in their public assemblies in 
all parts of the world;) by a universal agreement with respect to these books, while dou 
‘were entertained concerning some others; by contending sects appealing to them; by mai 
formal catalogues of these, as of certain and authoritative writings published in different and 
distant parts of the world; lastly, by the absence or defect of the above cited topics of 
evidence, when applied to any other histories of the same subject.” (7) P 
All the parts of this argument may be seen ‘clearly made out by passages quoted from the 
writers of the primitive ages of the Christian Church in Dr. iabduers “Credibility,” Dr. 
Paley’s “Evidences,” and many other writers in defence of Christianity. It is exhibited in 
great force also in the first volume of Horne’s “Introduction to the Study of the Scriptures.” 








(7) Pauuy’s Evidences, cap. x. ‘5 
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Note A.—Page 63. 


“Tne documents which claim to have been thus handed down to posterity are the five booke attri to 
Moses himself, and usually denominated the Pentateuch. Now, the question before us is, whether 
were, indeed, written synchronically with the Fixodus, or whether they were composed in the name of 
Moses, at a much later period. 

“That the Jews have acknowledged the authenticity of the Pentateuch, from the’present day to the era of 
our Lord’s nativity, a period of more than cighteen centuries, admite not of a possibility of a doubt. But this 
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‘era is long posterior to that of Moses himself: it will be necessary, therefore, in order to establish tho point 
under discussion, to travel backward, step by step, so far as we can sufely penetrate, according to the 
established rules of moral evidence. % 

“ About 277 years before the Christian era, in the reign of Ptolemy Philadelphus, king of Egypt, the 
Pentateuch with the other books of the Old Testament, was translated into Greek, for the use of the Alexan- 
drian Jews: and from the almost universal prevalence of that language, it henceforth became very widely 
disseminated, and was thus rendered accessible to the learned and inquisitive of every country. 

“ Now, that Greek translation which is still extant, and which is in the hands of almost every person, 
demonstrates that the Hebrew Pentateuch must have existed 277 years before Christ; because there is that 
correspondency between the two, which amply proves that the former must have been a version of the latter. 
But, if it certainly existed 277 years before Christ, it must have existed in the days of Ezra, at the time of 
the return from Babylon, in the year before Christ, 536 ; because there is no 1 gir between those two epochs, 
to which, with a shadow of probability, we can ascribe its composition, It existed, therefore, in the year 
536, before the Christian era. 7 1 ; 

“Thus we have gained one retrogressive step: let us next sea whether, with equal certainty, we can 
gain another. © ae 

“ As it cannot be rationally denied, that the Pentateuch has been in existence ever since the return of the 
Jews from Babylon, in the year 563 before the Christian era, some have thence been pleased to contend, that 
it was the work of Ezra; being a digested compilation of the indistinct and fabulous traditions of that people, 
which, like most nations of antiquity, they possessed in great abundance. 

“Po such an opinion, when thoroughly sifted, there are insuperable objections, however specious it may 
appear to a hasty observer. 

{In the book of Ezra, the Lato of Moses, the man of God, is specifically referred to, as a well-known written 
document then actually existing; and, in the succeeding book of Nehemiah, we have an ample account of 
the mode in which that identical zritten document was openly read to the people, under the precise name of 
the Book of the Law of Moses, whieh the Lord had commanded to Israel. Nor Bibi all: it was not that 
Ezra produced a new volume, and called upon the Jews to receive it as the authentic Law of Moses ;, but 
the people themselves called upon Bzra to bring forth and read that book, as a work with which they had 
long been familiarly acquainted. The Law of Moses, therefore, must have been well known to exist im 
writing previous to the return from Babylon; and, as Ezra could not have produced under that name, 4 
mere compilation of oral traditions, so neither could he have suppressed the ancient volume of the Law, nor 
have set forth instead of it, that volume which the Jews have ever since received as the authentic Pentateuch. 
His own book affords proof positive, that some eritten law of Moses was. known previously to have existed : 
and the call of the people, that it should be read to them, demonstrates that it could not long have perished ; 
for if the work had been confessedly lost for mined years, the people could not have called for that, which 
neither they nor their fathers had ever beheld. If, then, it were suppressed by Ezra, in favour of his own 
spurious composition, he must both have contrived to make himself master of every extant copy of the 
genuine work, and he must have persuaded a whole people to receive as genuine what almost every man 
among them must immediately have perceived. to be spurious. For, if tbe genuine work were in exist: 
ence down to the very time of Ezra, a point clearly involved in the demand of the people to have it read to 
them; and ifthe people had long been accustomed to hear it read to them, a-point equally implied in their 
recorded demand upon Ezra, they must all have been adequately acquainted with its contents; and the higher 
ranks among them must have repeatedly perused, and must therefore have known the whole of it, just as 
intimately as Ezra could do hiinself. t, what was thus universally familiar could he no more set aside 
by the fiat of an individual in favour-of his own spurious composition, than the Pentateuch could now be set 
aside throughout Christendom, in favour of some newly produced volume which claimed to be the genuine 
Law of Moses. Add to this, that when the foundations of the second temple were laid, many persons were 
alive who well remembered the first. These consequently must have known whether there was or was not 

|) a written Law of Moses anterior to the captivity ; nor could they be deceived by the production of any novel 
composition by Ezra. ni 

© Such is the evidence afforded by the very books of Ezra and Nehemiah, to the existence of a written law 
of Moses prior to the return from Babylon, of a law familiarly known to the whole body of the people. 
ihe Ss ig yet another evidence to the same purpose, analagous to that furnished by the Greek translation 

eventy: ‘ : 
ae fe iays naw extant two Hebrew copies of the Law of Moses: the Saeecclamty the Jews, the other 
acknowledged by the Samaritans: each maintaining that their own is the genuine record. Now, if wo 
examine these two copies, we shall find their coincidence throughout to be such, that we cannot doubt 4 
moment as to their original identity in every word, and in every sentence. 

“We read, that, after the king of Assyria had deported the ten tribes, and had colonized their territorios 
with a mixed raultitude from various parts of his dominions, the new settlers were infested by the incursions 
‘of wild beasts: This calamity, agreeably to the prevalent notion of local tutelary gods, they attributed to 
their not phan ay ba god of the land after his own prescribed manner. To remed the de ect, therefore, 
one of the deported Levitical priests was sent to them, that he might teach them, as ihe Assyrian monarch 
expressed himself, the manner of the god of the land: The priest accordingly came among them, and 
dwelt in Bethel, and taught them how they should fear Jehovah; but w ile they duly received hia 
instructions, they mixed the service of the true God with the service of their native idols. Morita so far as 
that particular was concerned, we are informed, that shey neither did after their statutes, nor after their 
ordinances, nor after the law and commandment which Jehovah commanded the children of Jacob, 

“Now, it is obvious, that the whole of this account supposes them to have a copy of the Pentateuch ; for, if 
the priest were to instruct them in the Law of the Lord, he would, of course, communicate to them a copy of 
that Law; and though their ancient superstitions led them to disregard its prohibitions, still it could not have 
been properly said of them, that they neither did after their statutes, nor after their ordinances, nor after 
the law and commandment which Jehovah commanded the children of Jacob, if all the while they were 
wholly unacquainted with those statutes and those ordinances, and with that Law and with that command. 
ment. It is manifest, therefore, that they must at that time have received the copy of the Pentateuch, which 
they always afterward religiously preserved. But this copy is the very same as that which the Jowa and 
ourselves still receive. Consequently, as the Samaritans received it some years prior even to the Babylonic 
captivity of Judah, and as it is the very. le as that which some would fain attribute to Ezra, we may 
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be sure, that that learned scribe could not possibly have been its author, but that he has handed down to us 
-the genuine Law of Moses, with the utmost good faith and integrity. aie 

wa Here we cannot but observe the providence of God in raising up so unobjectionable a testimony as {bas 
of the Samaritans. They and the Jews cordially hated each other, and they both possessed a be 
Pentateuch. Hence, had there been any disposition to tamper with the text, they acted as a 
ong the result has been, that perhaps not a wilful alteration can be shown, except the text rela 
and Ebal. pele 

“The universal admission of the Pentateuch, as the inspired Law of t 

monwealth of Israel, prior to its disruption into two hostile kingdoms 1 
and the whole ritual attached to it, plainly depends altogether upon the 
that code so strictly prohibits more than one practice of Solomon, 
objection from novelty, it is incredible either that he should have been 
















fos 


written under Ais sanction and authority. ; cs if “is 

* As litle can we, with any degree of probability, ascribe it to David. His life : ied with almost 
incessant troubles and warfare ; and it is difficult to conceive, how a book w that prince could, in 
the space of a very few years, be universally received as the inspired com i s, When no person 
had ever previously heard that Moses left any legislative codebehind him. 


“The Pentateuch might be more plausibly given to Samuel than to either of those two princes ; but this 
supposition will not stand for a moment the test of rational inquiry. We shall still have the same di 
to contend with as before: we shall still have to point out, how it was possible that Samuel should 
all Israel to adopt, as the inspired and authoritative Law of Moses, @ mere modern composition of Mig own, 
which no person had ever previously heard of. 
“ We have now ascended to within less than four centuries after the exodus from Egypt, and the alleged 
4 promulgation of the Law from Mount Sinai ; and from Ezra to Samuel, we haye found no person to whom the 
i, composition of the Pentateuch can, with any show of reason or probability, be assigned. The only remainin 
© question is, whether it can be thought #0 have been written during the three hundred and fiftysix years whi 
. - d between the entrance of the Israelites into Palestine, and the appointment of Saul to be king of Israel. 
“Now, the whole history which we have of that period utterly forbids such a sapporit The Israelites, 
though perpetually lapsing into idolatry, are uniformly described as. acknowledging the authority of a written 
Law of Moses; and this Law, from generation to generation, is stated to be the directory, by which the 
Judges governed the people. Thus, Samuel expressly refers to a well-known commandment of Jehovah, 
and to the Divine legation of Moses and Aaron, in a speech which he made to the assembled Israelites. 


in the Pentateuch, that the house of his ancestor had keen chosen to the Pontificate out of all 
, Israel. Thus, when the nations are enumerated which were left to prove the people, it is said that they 


Thus, the man of God, in his prophetic threat to Eli similarly refers to the familiar atta th best 
- 
heiths 
of 


Jeft for this purpose, that it might be known whether the Israelites would hearken unto the comman’ d 
Jehoyah, which he commanded their fathers by the hand of Moses. Thus, Joshua is declared to have 
Written the book which bear's his name, as.a supplement to a prior book, which is denominated the book of 
the Lav of God.- Thus, likewise, he specially asserts, that this book of the Law of God is the book ¥ the 
. Law of Moses ; speaking familiarly of precepts, which are written in that book; represents hi 
_ reading its contents to all the assembled people, so that noue of ther could be ignorant of its purport; 

mentions his writing a copy of it in the presence of the children of Israel. And thus, finally, we hear of the 
_ original, whence that copy is professed to have been taken, in the volume of the Pentateuch itself; for we are 
there told, that Moses with his own hand wrote the words of TH1s Law in a BooxK ; and that he then com- 
manded the Levites to take THIS BOOK of the Law and put it in the side of the ark of the covenant, thatit 
might be there for a witness in all eeding ages against the Israelites, in case they should violate its 

precepts.” —Abridged from Fa = Mosaice. K es 
iv 
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“In events so public. an l so signi was no room for mistake or deception. Of all the miracles 
recorded in the Scriptures of the Old and New Testaments, there is not one of which the evidence is so mul- 
tiplied as that of the descent of the Holy Ghost on the day of Pentecost ; for it rests noton the testi 

those, wh ae or few, who were all with one accord in one place. It is testified by all J ; 
and by the natives of regions far distant from Jerusalem ; for there were then, says the historian, ‘dwelling — 

at Jerusalem Jews, devout men, outof every nation under heaven; and when the inspiration of the disciples 

as noised abroad, the multitude « together, and were all confounded, because that every man heard 

Le A speak in his own language. And they were all amazed and marvelled, saying one to another, Behold, 
4 are not all these who: pe alileans ? and = hear we every man in our own tongue, wherein we were 


born? hians, and Medes, and Elamites, the dwellers in Mesopotamia, and in Judea, and Cappa- 
‘ ybia_about Cyrene, and strangers of Rome, Jews and 








doci Pamphylia, in Egypt, and the part 0 
Prosel tes, Cre “i d cnt we do hear them speak in our tongues the wonderful works of God.’ 

“Tt hath been ol infidelity to the resurrection of Christ, that he ought to have ppprased palace 
wherever he had appe before his crucifixion: but here is a miracle displayed much further than 


resurfection of Christ could have been by his preaching openly, and working miracles for forty days 

\ oot goin the temple and agogues of Jerusalem, as he had ate, pean and this aiescle is so connected with 

ee the resurrection, that if king a variety of tongues be admitted, the resurrection of Jesus 

cannot be denied. In reply to those (probably the natives of Jerusalem,) who, imagining that the 

uttered gibberish, charged them with being full of new wine, St. Peter said, ‘Ye men of Judea, and all ye 

that di erusalem, be this known pee yo 7 hee to 7 ising ; for these men as yf. Se drunken 

su seeing it is but the third hour of the day. Jesus of Nazareth, a man approv among 

you y Patios an signs, and ders, which God did by him in the midst of you, as ye yourselves also 

now : him being delivered by the determinate co -and foreknowledge of God, ye have taken, and by 

wicked hands have crucified and slain. . This Jt th God raised up, whereot we are all witnesses, 

Therefore, being by the right hand of God exalt ing received of the Father the of the 
Holy Ghost, he | forth this which ye no Cary 
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of either confirming or refuting its authenticity ! Such an Epistle, if not genuine, could never have been 
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which were then kno 


_ verted us to the faith a very short time before it was written and sent to us, and he charg: 
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“Thus, by the miraculous effusion of the Holy zie on the day of Pentecost, were the resurrection and 
ascension of Christ pr to a variety of nations of Asia, Africa, and Europe, all the quarters of the globe 
completely as if he had actually appeared among that mixed multitude in Jeru- 
salem, reproved the High Priest and council of the Jews for their unbelief and hardness of heart, and then 

They had such evidence 
















ascended in their pre e to heaven. as was incontrovertible, that St. Peter and 
the other Apostles were inspired by the Spirit of God; they could not but know, as every Lheist admits, 
that the Spirit o J nor ever will be, shed abroad to enable any order of men to propagate 
falsehood with suc e who, by this inspiration, were speaking correctly a variety of tongues, 
ae them, eth, whom they had slain, was raised from the dead, and exalted to the 
right and of Jesus had, according to his promise, shed abroad on the Apostles that 
whieh le consequence of all this, we are told, was, that three thousand of hia 
udi faith, and the same day incorporated into the church by baptism. 


itten a narrative of such events as these at the very time when they are 
one of those countries, to the inhabitants of which he a as witnesses 
of their truth, if hi ware that their truth could not be called in question? ould any forger 

of such a book as t fthe Apostles, at a period near to that in which he relates that such astonishing 

events had happened, ae / appealed, for the truth of his narrative, to the people of all nations, and 

thus gone out of his way to fi sh his readers with innumerable means of detecting his imposture? At no 

portok indeed, could forged books, such as the four Gospels and the Acts of the Apostles, have been received 

as authentic, unless all the events which they record, whether natural or supernatural, had been believed, all 

the principal doctrines received, and all the rites of religion which ia he practised, from the very 

period at which they represent the Son of God as sojourning on earth, laying the foundation of his church, 

dying on a cross, rising from the dead, and ascending into heaven. Phe argument cannot, perhaps, be 

employed to prove the authenticity of all the epistles which make so great a part of the New Testament ; 

ie it is certainly as applicable to some of them 4s it is to the Gospels, and the book called the Acts of the 

ostles, _ 

c The Apostles, as Michaelis justly observes,* ‘frequently allude, in their epistles, to the gift of miracles, 
which they had communicated to the Christian converts by the imposition of hands, in confirmation of the 
doctrine delivered in their speeches and writings, and sometimes to miracles, which they themselves had 
performed.’ Now if these epistles are really genuine, the miracles referred to must certainly have been 
wrought, and the doctrines pipet rust have been divine; for no man in his senses would have written 
to large communities, that he had not only performed miracles in their presence, in confirmation of the 
Divine origin of certain doctrines, but that he had likewise communicated to them the same extraordina: 
oe Or if we can suppose any human being to have possessed sufficient effrontery to write in thia 
‘manner to any community, it is obvious that, so far from “emer credit to his doctrine by such assertions, 
if not known to be true, he would have exposed himself to the utmost ridicule and contempt, and have 
ruined the cause which he attempted to support, by such absurd conduct, 

“St, Paul’s first Epistle to the Thessalonians is addressed to a Christian church, which he had lately 
founded, and to which he had preached the Gospel only three Sabbath days. A sudden persecution obliged 
him to quit this community before he had given to it its proper degree of consistence; and, what is of con- 
sequence in the present instance, he was protected neither by the power of the magistrate nor the favour of 
the yulgar. A pretended wonder-worker, who has once drawn the populace to his party, gq ihageh ccr4e 
his exploits, and safely proclaim them. But this very ay se at the instigation of the Jews, excited 
the insurrection, which obliged St. Paul to quit the town. He sends therefore to the Thessalonians, who had 
received the Gospel, but whose faith, he apprehended, might 

s of his divine mission, of which authorities the fir 

‘oly Ghost.t Is it ible, now, that St. Paul, with 
when writing to a church which he had lately establi 
the Holy Ghost communicated, if no member of that « 














r through persecution, authorities and 
ief are miracles and the gifts of the 
nsions to corarnon sense, could, 
acles performed, and gifts of 
x received the other; nay, if 


many members had not witnessed both the perfor Holy Ghost? But it is 
equally impossible that the Epistle, making this ifts, could have been 
received as authentic, if forged in the name of J the existence of a 
Christian church at Thessalonica. In the two first chay ents author and two. of his corn- 

the mannerin which had‘con- 















panions as having been lately in that city, and appeals ) 
ducted themselves while there, and for the zeal and success which they had preached ospel, and 
concludes with these awful words: ‘I adjure you (opx:(w wpas) by the Lord, that this Epistle be read unto 
all the holy brethren ;’ i. e. all the Christians of the community. d St. Paul and Ti and Sy’ 
nus never been in Thessalonica, or had they conducted fibnacloia in any respect differently from what 
are said to haye done in the two first chapters, these chapters would haye convicted the of this Epi 
of forgery, at whatever time it had made its first appearance. they been actually there, and | hee 
ind wrought miracles just as they are said to have done; and had some im , knowing this, forged the 
Epistle before us at a considerable distance of time, the adjuration at the of it must instantly have 
detected the forgery. Every Thessalonian Christian of common sense would haye said, ‘How came we 
never to hear of this Epistle before? Its author represents himself and two of his friends as having con- 
to it 
was immediately sent in the most solemn manner possible, that they should cause it to be read to every one 
of us; no Christian in Thessalonica would, in a matter of this kind, have dared to disobey the authority of 
an Apostle, especially when enforced by so awful an adjuration; and either we 
‘heard of this Epistle, till now that Paul, and Sylvanus, and Ti e all des nd therefore incapable 


received by any community. BERENS “ 
The same Apostle, in bis first Epistle to the Corinthians, corrects the abuse of certain spiritual i 
particularly that of speaking divers kinds of to , and prescribes rules for of these snper- 


natural talents; he enters into a particular detail of ‘thern, as they ‘the Corinthian church; reasons 
* Introduction to the New Testament, chap. ii, 
+1 Thess. i, 5-10, See Hardy’s Greek I 

hurst’s Lexicons on the word duvayes. — ’ 
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on their respective worth and excellence; says that they were limited in their duration, that they were no 
distinguishing mark of Divine favour, nor of so great importance as faith and virtue, the love of God, and 
charity to our neighbours. Now, if this Epistle was really written by St. Paul to the Corinthians, and they 
had actually received no spiritual gifts, no power, imparted by extraordinary means, of speaking foreign 
~Janguages, the proper place to be assigned him were not amon Brapoetore, but among those who had lost 
their cndevetancing’ A juggler may deceive by the dexterity of his hands, and persuade the ignorant and 
the credulous that more than human means are requisite for the performance of his extraordinary feats; but 
he will hardly persuade those whose understandings remain unimpaired, that he has likewise communicated 
to his spectators the power of working miracles, and of speaking languages which ey had never learned, 
were they conscious of their inability to perform the one, or to speak the other. Ifthe Epistle, therefore, 
was written during the life of St. Paul, “and received by the Corinthian church, it is impossible to doubt, but 
that St. Paul was its author, and.that among the Corinthians were prevalent those spiritual gifts of which he 
labours to correct the abuse. If those gifts were never prevalent arnong the Corinthian Christians, and this 
Epistle was not seen by them until the next age, it could not have been received by the Corinthian church as 
the genuine writing of the Apostle, because the members of that church must have been aware, that if those 
gifts, of which it speaks, had been really possessed, and so generally displayed by their fathers, as itrepresents 
them to have been, some of themselves would surely have heard their fathers mention them; and as the 
Epistle treats of some of the most important subjects that ever occupied the mind of man, the introduction of 
death into the world through Adam, and the resurrection of the dead through Christ, they must have 
inferred that their fathers would not have secreted from them their children a.treatise on topics so interesting 
to the whole human race.’— Gleig’s Edition of Stackhouse’s History of the Bible, vol. iii, Intro. p. 11, &e. 
if 
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CHAPTER XI. ei. 
Tur UNcorrurTED PRESERVATION OF THE Booxs OF SCRIPTURE. 


Tue Elistorical evidence of the antiquity and genuineness of the books ascribed to Moses, 
and those which contain the history of Christ and the establishment of his religion, being thus 
complete, the integrity of the copies at present received is the pomt next in question. © 

ith respect to the Scriptures of the Old Testament; the list of Josephus, the Septuagint 
translation, and the Samaritan Pentateuch, are sufficient proofs that the books which are 
received by us as sacred, are the same as those received by the Jews and Samaritans lon 
before the Christian era. For the New Testament; beside the quotations from almost ail 
the books now included in that volume and references.to them by name in the earliest Chris- 
tian writers, catalogues of authentic Scriptures were published at very early periods, which, 
says Dr. Paley, “though numerous and made in countries at a wide distance from one another, 
differ very little, differ in nothing material, and all contain the four Gospels. 

“Tn the writings of Origen which remain, and in some extracts preserved by Eusebius, 
from works of his which are now lost, there are enumerations of the books of Scripture, in 
which the four Gospels and the Acts of the Apostles are distinctly and honourably specified, 
ai in which no iooks appear beside what are now received. (8) The date of Origen’s works 
is A. D. 230. ‘ 

“Athanasius, about a century afterward, delivered a catalogue of the books of the New 
Testament in form, containing our Scriptures and no others; of which he says, ‘In these 
enue of religion is taught; let no man add to them, or take any thing from 
them.’ (9) Poh aie te 

Ks Aba twenty years after Athanasius, Cyril, bishop of Jerusalem, set forth a catalogue of 
the books of Seripture publicly read at that time in the church of Jerusalem, exactly the same 
as ours, except that the ‘Revelation’ is omitted. (1) : 3 

“ And, fifteen years after Cyril, the council of Laodicea delivered an authoritative catalogue 
of canonical Scripture, like Cyril’s, the same as ours, with the omission of the ‘ Revelation,’ 

“Catalogues now become frequent. Within thirty years after the last date, that is, from 
the year 363 to near the conclusion of the fourth century, we have catalogues by Epipha- 
nius, (2) by Gregory Nazianzen, (3) by Philaster bishop of Brescia in Italy, (4) by Amphi- 
lochius bishop of Iconium, all, as they are sometimes called, clean catalogues, (that is, they 
admit no books into the number beside what we now receive,) and all, for every purpose of 
historic evidence, the same as ours. (5) ad 

“Within the same period, Jerome, the most learned Christian writer of his age, delivered a 


- catalogue of the books of the New Testament, recognising every book now received, with the 


intimation of a doubt concerning the Hpistle to the Hebrews alone, and taking not the least 
notice of any book which is not now received. (6) f 

“ Contemporary with Jerome, who lived in Palestine, was Saint Augustine, in Africa, who 
published likewise a catalogue, without joining to the Scriptures, as books of authority, any 
' (8) Lard: Cred. vol. iii, p. 234 et seq., vol. vili, p. 196. (9) Ib. vol. viii, p. 228. (1) Ib. p. 270. 
(2) Ib. p.368. (8) Ib. vol. ix, p. 132. (4) Ib. p. 373. § eR 

(5) Epiphanius omits the Acts of the Apostles. This must have been an accidental mistake, either im 
him, or in some copyist of his work; for he elsewhere expressly refers to this book, and ascribes it to Luke. 

(6) Lard, Cred, vol. x. p. 77. es eae 
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other ecclesiastical writing whatever, and without omitting one which we at this day acknow- 
edge. (7 : 

ee ice these concurs another contemporary writer, Rufen, presbyter of Aquileia, whose 
catalogue, like theirs, is perfect and unmixed, and concludes with these remarkable words: 
‘These are the volumes which the fathers have included in the canon, and out of which they 
would have us prove the doctrine of our faith.’” (8) ‘ \ 

This, it is true, only proves that the books are substantially the same; but the evidence is 
abundant, that they have descended to us without any material alteration whatever. 

“1, Before that event, [the time of Christ,] the regard which was paid to them by the Jews, 
especially to the Law, would render any forgery or material change in their contents impos- 
sible. The law having been the deed by which the land of Canaan was divided among the 
Israelites, it is improbable that this people who possessed that land, would suffer it to be 
altered or falsified. 'The distinction of the twelve tribes, and their separate interests, made it 
more difficult to altertheir law than that of other nations less jealous than the Jews. Further, 
at certain stated seasons, the law was publicly read before all the people of Israel; (9) and it 
was appointed to be kept in the ark, for a constant memorial against those who transgressed 
it. (1) Their king was required to write him a copy of this law in a book, out of that which is 
before the priests the Levites, and'to read therein all the days of his life ;(2) their priests also were 
commanded to teach the children of Israel all the statutes, which the Lord had spoken to them by 
the hand of Moses; (3) and parents were charged not only to make it familiar to themselves, 
but also to teach it diligently to their children; (4) besides which, a severe prohibition was 
annexed, against either making any addition to, or diminution from the Law. (5) Now such 
precepts as these could not have been given by an impostor who was adding to it, and who 
would wish men to forget rather than enjoin them to remember it: for, as all the people were 
obliged to know and. observe the Law under severe penalties, they were, in a manner, the 
trustees and guardians of the Law, as well as the priests and Levites. The people, who were 
to teach their children, must have had copies of it; the priests and Levites must have had 
copies of it; and the magistrates must have had copies of it, as being the law of the land. 


“Further, after the people were divided into two kingdoms, both the people of Israel and those 


of Judah still retained the same book of the Law: and the rivalry or enmity that subsisted 
netween the two kingdoms, prevented either of them from altering’or adding to the Law. 
After the Israelites were carried captive into Assyria, other nations were placed in the cities 
of Samaria in their stead; and the Samaritans received the Pentateuch, either from the 
priest who was sent by order of the king of Assyria, to instruct them in the manner of the God 
of the land, (6) or several years afterward from the hands of Manasseh, the son of Joiada the 
high priest, who was expelled from Jerusalem by Nehemiah, for marrying the daughter of 
Sanballat, the governor of Samaria; and who was constituted, by Sanballat, the first high 
pos of the temple at Samaria. (7) Now, by one or both of these means, the Samaritans 
ad the Pentateuch as well as the Jews; but with this difference, that the Samaritan Penta- 
teuch was in the old Hebrew or Phenician characters, in which it remains to this day; 
whereas the Jewish copy was changed into Chaldee characters, (in which it also remains to 
this day,) which were fairer and clearer than the Hebrew, the Jews having learned the Chaldee 
language during their seventy years abode in Babylon. The jealousy and hatred which sub- 
sisted between the Jews and Samaritans, made it impracticable for either nation to corrupt or 
alter the text in any thing of consequence without certain discovery; and the general 
agreement between the Hebrew and Samaritan copies of the Pentateuch, which are now 
extant, is such, as plainly demonstrates that the copies were originally the same. Nor can an 
better evidence be desired, that the Jewish Bibles have not been corrupted or interpolated, 
than this very book of the Samaritans; which, after more than two thousand years discord 
between the two nations, varies as little from the other as any classic author in less tract of time 
has disagreed from itself by the unavoidable slipsand mistakes of so many transcribers. (8) 

“ After the return of the Jews from the Babylonish captivity, the books of the Law and the 
‘prophets were publicly read in their synagogues every Sabbath day; (9) which was an 
excellent method of securing their purity, as well as of enforcing the observation of the law. 
The Chaldee paraphrases and the translation of the Old Testament into Greek, which were 
afterward made, were so many additional securities. Tio these facts we may add, that the 
reverence of the Jews for their sacred writings is another guarantee for their integrity: so 
great, indeed, was that reverence, that, according to the statements of Philo and Josephus, (1) 
they would suffer any torments, and even death itself, rather than change a single point or 
iota of the Scriptures. A law was also enacted by them, which denounced him to be guilty 
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(2) Lard. Cred. vol. x, p. 213. (8) Ib. p. 187. (9) Deut, xxxi, 9-13, Joshua viii, 34, 35. Noh. 
viil, 1-5. (1) Deut. xxxi, 26. (2) Deut. xvii, 18, 19... (3) Levit. x, 11. (4) Deut. xvii, 18, 19, 
5) Deut. iv, 2; xii, 32. (6) 2 Kings xvii, 26. (7) Neh. viii, 28. Josephus, Ant. Jud. lib. xi, c. 8. 
ishop Newton’s Works, vol. i, p. 23. © ne” Z ‘ 
(8) Dr. BentLev’s Remarks on Freethinking, part i, remark 27, (vol. v, p. 144, of Bp. RANDOLPR's 
Enchiridion Theologicum, 8vo. Oxford, 1792.) : 
f Acts xili, 14, 15, 27. Luke iv, 17-20. 
1) Philo, apud Euseb, de Prep. Evang. lib. viii, c. 2. Josephus contra Apion. lib. i, § 8, 
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of inexpiable sin, who should presume to make the slightest possible-alteration in their sacred 
books. The Jewish doctors, fearing to add any thing to the law, passed their own notions as ~ 
traditions or explanations of it; and both Jesus Christ and his Apostles accused the Jews of 
entertaining a prejudiced regard for those traditions, but they never charged them with falsi- 
fying or corrupting the Scriptures themselves. : 

“2. After the birth of Christ. For, since that event,-the Old Testament has been held in 
high esteem both by Jews and Christians. The Jews also frequently suffered martyrdom 
for their Scriptures, which they would not have done, had they suspected them to have been 
corrupted or altered. Besides, the Jews and Christians were a mutual guard upon each 
other, which must have rendered any material corruption impossible, if it had been attempted : 
for if such an attempt had been made by the Jews, they would have been detected by the 
Christians. The accomplishment of such a design, indeed, would have been impracticable 
from the moral impossibility of the Jews (who were dispersed in every country of the then 
known world) being able to collect all the then existing copies, with the intention of corrupt- 
ing or falsifying them. On the other hand, if any such attempt had been made by the Chris- 

. tians, it would assuredly have been detected by the Jews: nor could any such attempt have 
__ been made by any other man or body of men, without exposure both by Jews and Christians. 
these considerations, it may be added, that the admirable agreement of all the ancient 
raphrases and versions, and the writings of Josephus, with the Old Testament as it is now 
extant, together with the quotations which are made from it in the New Testament, and in 
é writings of all ages to the present time, forbid us to indulge any suspicion of any material 
. corruption in the books of the Old Testament; and give us every possible evidence of which 
a culls of this kind is capable, that these books are now in our hands genuine and unadul- 
terated, — - 

UG Lastly, the agreement of all ihe manuscripts of the Old Testament, (amounting to nearly 
eleven hundred and fifty,) which are known to be extant, is a clear proof of its uncorrupted 
preservation. ‘These manuscripts, indeed, are not all entire; some contain one part, and 
some another. But it is absolutely impossible that every manuscript, whether in the original 
Hebrew, or in any ancient version or paraphrase, should or could be designedly altered or 
falsified in the same passages, without detection either by Jews or Christians. ' The manu- 
scripts now extant are, confessedly, liable to errors and mistakes from the carelessness, negli- 
gence, or inaccuracy of copyists; but they are not all uniformly incorrect throughout, nor 
in the same words or passages; but what is incorrect in one place is correct im another. — 

f Pa the various readings, which have been discovered by learned men, who have applied 
themselves to the collection of every known manuscript of the Hebrew Scriptures, amount to — 
many thousands, yet these differences are of so little eal moment, that their laborious colla- 





tions afford us scarcely any opportunities of correcting the sacred text in important passages 
So far, however, are these extensive and profound researches from being either trivi 
nugatory, that we have, in fact, derived from them the greatest advange which could hav 
wished for by any real friend of revealed religion; namely, the certain knowledge of 
agreement of the copies of the ancient Scriptures, now extant in their original language, 4 
J Git other, and with our Bibles. (3) " 2 se 

“Equally satisfactory is the evidence for the integrity and uncorruptness of the New” , 
tament in any thing material. The testimonies, adduced in the preceding section in behalf o 
the genuineness and authenticity of the New Testament, are, in a great measure, applicable 

to show that it has been transmitted to us entire and uncorrupted. But, to be more particu- 
lar, we remark, that the uncorrupted preservation of the books of the New Testament is 


mai 

AB bs 4 their contents ; for, so early as the two first centuries of the Christian era, we find 

_ the same facts, and the very same dries oniversaly received by Christians, which we 
of the present day believe on the cred , of the New Testament. 

“2. Because a universal corruption of those writings was impossible, nor can the least vestige of 
such a corruption be found in history. They could not be corrupted during the life of their 
authors; and before their death, copies were dispersed among the different communities of 
Christians, who were scattered throughout the then known world. Within twenty years 
after the ascension, churches were formed in the principal cities of the Roman empire; and 
in all these churches, the books of the New Testament, especially the four Gospels, were read 
in a part of their public worship, just as the writings of Moses and the Prophets were read 








the Jewish syne s. (3) Nor would the use of them be confined to public worship; 
for these bobkecveres ates the Sybilline Oracles, Io eked up from the perusal of the paiblle, 
_. bat were exposed to public investigation. When the books of the New Testament were 


2 


first published to the world, the Christians would naturally entertain the highest esteem and 
r nce for writings that delivered an authentic and inspired history of the life and doctrines 


of Jesus Christ, and would be desirous of possessing such an invaluable treasure. Hence, | 
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(2) Bishop ToMLin®’s Elements of Christ. Theol. vol. pan ? 
. __(3) Dr. Larpner has collected numerous instances in the second part of his Credibility o 
5 re references to which may be seen in the general index to his works, article Scrépture : 
ticularly the testimonies of Justin Martyr, Tertullian, Origen, and Augustine, ey 
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we learn fiom unquestionablé authority, copies were multiplied and disseminated as rapidly 
as the boundaries of the church increased; and translations were made into as many lan- 
guages as were spoken by its professors, some of which remain to this day ; so that it would 
very soon be rendered absolutely impossible to corrupt these books in any one important 
word or phrase. Now, it is not to be supposed, (without violating all probability,) that all 
Christians should agree in a design of changing or corrupting the original: books; and if some 
only should make the attempt, the uncorrupted copies would still remam to detect them. 
And supposing there was some error in one translation or copy, or something changed, added, 
or taken away; yet there were many other copies and other translations, by the help of 
which the neglect or fraud might be or would be corrected. 

“Further, as these books could not be corrupted during the life of thei respective authors, 
and while a great number of witnesses were alive to attest the facts which they record: so 
neither could any material alteration take place after their decease, without bemg detected 
while the original manuscripts were preserved in the churches. The Christians who were 
instructed by the Apostles or by their immediate successors, travelled into all parts of the 
world, carrying with them copies of their writings; fronr which other copies were multiplied 
and preserved. Now, as we have already seen, we have an unbroken series of testimonies 
for the genuineness and authenticity of the New Testament, which can be traced back- 
ward, from the fourth century of the Christian era to the very time of the Apostles: and 
these very testimonies are equally appli¢able to prove its uncorrupted preservation. More- 
over, harmonies of the four Gospels were anciently constructed; commentaries were written — 
upon them, as well as upon the other books of the New Testament, (many of which are still 
extant,) manuscripts were collated, and editions of the New Testament were put forth. 
These sacred records, being universally regarded as the supreme standard of truth, were 
received by every class of Christians with peculiar respect, as being divine compositions, and 
possessing an authority belonging to no other books. Whatever controversies, therefore, 
arose among different sects, (and the church was very early rent with fierce contentions on 
doctrinal points,) the Scriptures of the New Testament were received and appealed to by 
every one of them, as being conclusive in all matters. of controversy: consequently it was 
morally impossible, that any man or body of men should corrupt or falsify them in any. fun- 
damental article, should foist into them a single expression to favour their peculiar tenets, or — 
erase a single sentence, without being detected by thousands. es Le 

“Tf any material alteration had been attempted by the orthodox, it would have been detected 

_by the heretics; and, on the other hand, if a heretic had inserted, altered, or falsified any 
thing, he would have been exposed by the orthodox, or by other heretics.’ It is well known 
that a division commenced ‘in the fourth century, between the eastern and western churches, 
which, about the middle of the ninth century, became irreconcilable, and subsists to the 
present day. Now, it would have been impossible to alter all the copies in the eastern empire ; 

d if it had been possible in the east, the copies in the west would have detected the altera- 

t But, in fact, both the eastern and western copies agree, which could not be expected 

if either of them was altered or falsified. The uncorrupted preservation of the New 'Testa- 

s further evident, 


me, From the agreement ofall the manuscripts. The manuscripts of the New Testament, 
which are extant, are far more numerous than those of any single classic author whomsoever ; 
upward of three hundred and fifty were collected by Griesbach, for his celebrated critical 
edition. These manuscripts, it is true, are not all entire: most of them contain only the 
Gospels; others, the Gospels, Acts of the Apostles, and the Epistles ; and a few contain the 
Apocalypse or Revelation of John. But they were all written in very different and distant 
eas of the world; several of them are upward of twelve hundred years old, and give us t 
ooks of the New Testament, in all essential points, perfé 
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as 
any person may readily ascertain by examining the critical editions published by Mill, Kuster, 
Bengel, Wetstein, and Griesbach. The thirty thousand various readings which are said to be 
found in the manuscripts collated by Dr. Mill, and the hundred and fifty thousand which Gries- 
bach’s edition is said to contain, in no degree whatever affect the general credit and integrity ~ 
of the text. In fact, the more copies are multiplied, and the more numerous the transcripts 
and translations from the original, the more likely is it, that the genuine text and the true’ 
original reading will be investigated and ascertained. ‘The most correct and accurate ancient 
classics now extant are those of which we have the greatest number of manuscripts; and the — 
most depraved, mutilated, and inaccurate editions of the old writers are those which we have 
the fewest manuscripts, and pethaps only a single manuscript extant. Such are Athenzus, 
Clemens Romanus, Hesychius, and Photius. But of this formidable mass of various readings, — 
which have been collected by the diligence of collators, not one tenth,—nay, not one hundredth 
part, either makes or can make any perceptible, or at least any material, alteration in the . 
sense in any modern version, They consist almost wholly of palpable errors in transcription, 
grammatical and verbal differences, such as the insertion or omission of an article, the substi- 
tution of a word for its equivalent, and the transposition of a word or two in a sentence. 











Even the few that do change the sense, affect it only in passages relating to unimportant, 
historical, and geographical circumstances, or other collateral matters ; and the still smaller ‘* 


_ number that make any alteration in things of consequence, do not on that account place us in 
Wa a ae 10 
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any absolute uncertainty, For, eithor the true reading may be discovered by collating the 
other manuscripts, versions, and quotations found in the works of the anelenia; or, ahould 
sheaf to give us the requisite information, we are enabled to explain the doowine iy quer 
tion from other wrdisputed passages of holy writ, 

“4. The last testimony to be adahesd for the integrity and uncorruptness of the New 
‘Testament, is fumished by the agreement of the aneient versions and quotations from dt, whieh 
are made in the writings of the Clwristigns of the firat three centuries, and in those af the aucowwddig 
Jathers of the Church, 

“The testimony of versions, and the evidence of the ecclesiastical fathers, have already 
been noticed as a proof of the genuineness and authenticity of the New ‘leatament, The 
quotations from the New 'Testamentin the writings of the fathers are ao numerous, that 
it has frequently been observed) the whole body of the Gospela and EX\piatles might be compiled 
from the various passages dispersed in their commentaries and other writings, And though 
these citations were, in many instances, made from memory, yet, being alwaya made with 
due attention to the sense and meaning, and most commonly with a yegard to the worda Ap 
well as to the order of the words, they correspond with the original vecorda fom whieh they 
were extracted :——an invefragable argument this, of the purity and integrity with whieh the 

' New ‘Testament has been preserved.” (Honnn’s Introduction to the Critical Study and Knows 
ledge of the Holy Scriptures, vol, i, chap, 2, sect. 3.) 
vs ae? 
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CHAPTER, XIV, 


THe Crepisiary or rue Testimony ov rin Sacnay Waivens, 
tnt ‘4 Wee ‘=... 4 

e existence and actions Sere and Christ, the founders of the Jewish 

na, having been adduced, with those of the antiquity and wine 

sppordia which profess to contain the facts of thelr history, and the dootwines 
question to be determined before we examine those miracles and 
which the claim of the Divine authority of their mission vesta, is, whether these 
; ty ; faithfully record the transactions of which they give us information, and on whieh the 

oth systems, the Jewish and the Christian, is built, ‘To deny this heoause we | 
doctrines taught, is equally illogical and perverse, as it ia assuming the docwine 

o be false before we have considered all the evidence which may be adduced in he favour; to. 
deny it because we have already determined to reject the miracles, is equally absurd and 
impious, It-has already been proved, that miracles are possible; and whether the Wansactions 
related as such in the Scriptures be really miraculous or not, is a aubsequent inquiry to Mat 
which respects the faithful recording of them, If the evidence of this is insufliclent, the 
examinati ‘the miracles is unnecessary ; if it is song and convincing, that examination 
is a subject erious import. , at 

WwW est the faithfulness of the Seviptuval record upon ee of Ly 








e 
before addue , from the superabundance of evidence which ae furnishes, } 
amplifications may be added, which we shall confine principally to ¢ e ithors of the New 
‘Testament. ; . 
There are four circumstances which never fail to give credibility to a witiess, whetheshe 
depose to any thing orally or in writing 1— 
1, That he is a person of virtuous and sober character, 
hat he was in circumstances certainly to know the truth of what he relates, 
hat. he has no interest in aableing good the story, : ‘ 
4. That his account is circumstantial, . ' : 
In the highest degree these guarantees of faithful and exact testimony meet in the Rvanges 
and Apostles, 
at they were persons of strict and exemplary virtue, must by all candid persons be 
owledged ; so much go, that nothing to the contrary was ever urged against the Inlegrity 
of their conduct by the most malicious enemies of Christianity, Avarive and interest could 
not sway them, for they voluntarily abandoned all their temporal connections, and enbayled 
in a cause which the world regarded, to the last degree, as wretched and deployable, OF they 
sincerity they gave the utmost proof in the openness of their testimony, never ata 
or shunning inquiry, They delivered their testimony before Irings and princes, py and 
magistrates, in Jerusalem and Judea where their Master lived and died, and ik the moxt 
populous, inquisitive, and learned parts of the world, submitting its evidences to a fly and 
impartial examination. \ , 
“Their minds were so penetrated with a conviction. of the truth of the Al shay 
“ esteemed it their distinguished honour and privilege to seal their attestation to 7} 
sufferings, and blessed God that they were accounted worthy to suffer reproach and 
for their profession, Passing through honour and dishonowy, through evil report avid 
as deceivers and yet true, Never dejected, never intimidated by any sorrows and & 
they supported; but when stoned, imprisoned, and persecuted in one olty, fying t 
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and there preaching the Gospel with intrepid boldness and heaven-inspired zeal. Patient in 
tribulation, fervent in spirit, rejoicing under persecution, calm and composed under calumny 
and reproach, praying for their enemies, when in dungeons cheering the silent hours of night 
with hymns of praise to God. Meeting death itself in the most dreadful forms with which 
ersecuting rage could dress it, with a serenity and exultation the Stoic philosophy neyer 
new. In all these public scenes showing to the world a heart infinitely above what men, 
vulgarly style great and happy, infinitely remote.from ambition, the lust of gold, and a 
passion for popular applause, working with their own hands to raise a scanty subsistence for 
themselves that they might not be burdensome to. phe societies they had formed, holding up to 
all with whom they conversed, in the bright ‘faithful mirror of their own behaviour, the 
amiableness and excellency of the religion they tatight, and in every scene and circumstance 
of life distinguished for their devotion to God, their unconquered love for mankind, their sacred 
regard for truth, their self-government, moderation, humanity, sincerity, and every divine, 
social, and moral virtue that can. adorn and exalt a character. Nor are there any features of 
enthusiasm in the writings they have left us. "We meet with no frantic fervours indulged, no 
monkish abstraction from the world recommended, no maceration of the body countenanced, 
no unnatural institutions established, no vain flights of fancy cherished, no absurd and irra- 
tional doctrines taught, no disobedience to any forms of human government encouraged, but 
all civil establishments and social connections suffered 40 remain in the same state they were 
before Christianity. So far were the Apostles from being enthusiasts, and instigated by a wild 
undiscerning religious phrenzy to rush into the jaws of death, when they might have honour~ _ 
ably and lawfully escaped it, that we find them, when they could, without wounding their — 
consciences, jee: extricate themselves from persecution and death, pleading their privil ea 
as Roman citizens, and Sppeeng to Cesar’s supreme jurisdiction.” (4) ’ Cn Pe) 
As it was contrary to their character to attempt to deceive others, so they could’ not be 
deceived themselves. They could not mistake in es case of feeding of omeiae: d, \ 
the sudden healing of lepers, and lame and blind persons; they could not but knoy crlaller 
he with whom they conversed for forty days was the same Jesus, as he with whom they had 
daily and familiar intercourse long before his crucifixion. ‘They could not mistake as to his 
ascension into heaven ; as to the fact whether they themselves were suddenly endowed with 
the power of speaking in languages which they had never acquired ; and whether they were - 
able to work miracles, and to: impart the same power to others. hd ah 
They were not only disinterested in their testimony; but their interests were on the side of 
concealment. One of the Evangelists, Matthew, occupied a lucrative situation when called 
by Jesus, and was evidently an opulent man; the fishermen of Galilee were at least in 
circumstances of comfort, and never had any worldly inducement held out to them by their 
Master; Nicodemus was a ruler among the Jews; Joseph of Arimathea a rich man ;” and 
St. Paul, both from his education, connections, and talents, had encouraging prospects in life : 
but of himself, and of his fellow labourers, he speaks, and describes all the eat bly rewards. 
they obtained for testifying both to Jews and Greeks that Jesus was the Christ,—“ Even unto 
this present hour we both hunger and thirst, and are naked, and are buffeted, and have no certain 
dwelling place ; we are made as the filth of the world, and are the offscowring of all things unto this 
day.” Finally, they sealed their testimony in many instances with their blood, a circumstance 
of which they had been forewarned by their Master, and in the daily expectation of which 
they lived, From this the conclusion of Dr. Paley is irresistible, “These men could not be 
deceivers. By only not bearing testimony they might have avoided all their sufferings, and 
have lived quietly, Would men in such circumstances pretend to have seen what they never 
saw; assert facts of which they had no knowledge; go about lying, to teach virtue; and 
‘though not only convinced of Christ’s being an impostor, but having seen the success of his 
imposture in his crucifixion, yet persist in carrying it on, and so persist, as to bring upon 
themselves, for nothing and with a full knowledge of the consequence, enmity and hatred, 


danger and death ?” 
0 complete the character of their testimony, it is in the highest degree circumstantial. We 
never find that forged or false accounts of things abound in particularities; and where many. 
particulars are related of time, place, persons, &c, there is always a strong presumption of 
truth, and on the contrary. Were the evidence is more than presumptive. ‘The history of 
the Evangelists and of the Acts of the Apostles is so full of sefisentta to persons then living, 
and often persons of consequence, to places in which miracles and other transactions too 
place publicly and not in secret; and the application of all these facts by the first propagators 
of the Christian religion to give credit to its Divine authority was so frequent and explicit, 
and often so reproving to their opposers, that if they had not been true, they must have been 
contradicted ; and, if contradicted on good evidence, the authors must have been overwhelmed 
with confusion. ‘This argument is rendered the stronger when it is considered, that “these 
things were not done in a corner,” nor was the age dark and illiterate and prone to admit 
fables. The Augustan age, was the most learned the world ever saw. ‘The love of arts, 
sciences, and literature, was the universal passion in almost every part of the Roman empire, 
where Christianity was first taught in its doctrines, and proclaimed in its facts ; and in this 
» “ 


(4) Hanwoon's Introduction to the New Testament, 












out of the four Gospels and the Acts of the Apo s, and show, 
‘were eee ‘being contradicted at the ti when they were fix 
se mt med would in aftertimes have 
_ igators of the history with the means of detecting its falsehood had it n 
_ either by comparing the different See one ae 
ne Vv 


~ Evangelists are confirmations of nee ey: being in proof 
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inquisitive and discerning era, it rose, flourished, and established itself, with much resistance 
to its doctrines, but without being once questioned as to the truth of its historical facts. 


Yet how easily might they have been disproved had they been false—that Herod the Great 


» was not the sovereign of Judea when our Lord was born—that wise men from the East did 
‘not come to be informed of the place of his birth—and that Herod did not convene the Sanhe-~ 
a m, to inquire where their expected Messiah was to be born—that the infants in Bethlehem 


“Were not massacred—that in the time of Augustus all Judea was not enrolled by an imperial 
edict—that Simeon did not take the infant in his arms and proclaim him to be the expected 
salvation of Israel, which is stated to have been done publicly in the temple, before all the 
people—that the numerous persons, many of whose names are mentioned, and some the 
relatives of rulers and centurions, were not miraculously healed nor raised from the dead—that 
the resurrection of Lazarus, stated to have been done publicly, near to Jerusalem, and himself 
a respectable person, well known, did not occur—that the circumstances of the trial, condem- 
nation, and crucifi of Christ, did not take la e as stated by his disciples; in particular, 
that Pilate did not his hands before them and give his testimony. to the character of our 
‘Lord ; that there 2 ade darkness from twelve to mete -afternoon on the 










ind that there was no. cath facts which if they did not oceur 
icted by thousands: finally, that these well-known unlettered men, 
to speakcwith tongues by many who were present in the assem- 
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st all the circumstances 
for the most — they 
shed, and that the 
d acute invest- 
, been indubitable, 
th s¢ “ele Moa 
sta ‘in the story of the 
sti that th ere was nd Gaueage 
among them to impose upon the world, and they do affect in the least the facts of the 
history itself; while as far as collateral, or immediately subsequent history has given its 
evidence, we have already seen, that it is confirmatory of the exactness and accuracy of the 
“Sacred Penmen. Mi tai nh 
For all these reasons, the Scriptures of the Old and New Testaments are to be taken as a 
faithful and uncorrupted record of the transactions they exhibit; and nothing now appears to 
be necessary, but that this record be examined in order to determine its claims to be admitted 
as the deposit of the standing revelations of the will of God to mankind. The evi ‘of 
the genuineness and authenticity of the books of which it is composed, at least sue; of them 
as is necessary to the argument, is full and complete; and if certain of the facts w sh they 
detail are proved to be really miraculous, and the prophecies they record are in the pro 
sense predictive, then, according to the prine fore established, the conclusion must | 


said to take place. But we might select al 
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immense number of circumstances mentioned would in aftertimes ha: 


facts of accredited collateral history. On ntrary, the 































THAT THE DOCTRINES WHICH THEY ATTEST ARE DiIviNE. This sl > next subject 
examined; minor objections being postpo ed to be answered in a subse ter. eg 
ws a 


CHAPTER XV. | 
R ob. ; ay 
Tar Miracues or Scrirrurs. Nips 


Ir has been already proved, that miracles are possible, that they are appropriate, necessary, 
and satisfactory evidences of a Revelation from God: and that, like other facts, they are | 
capable of being authenticated by credible testimony. These points having been established, 
the main questions before us are, whether the facts alleged as miraculous in the Old and New 
Testaments have a sufficient claim to that character, and whether they wei ) i ‘ 
confirmation of the doctrine and mission of the founders of the Jewis id C 

That definition of a true miracle which we have adopted, ma 
repeated : ’ 

A miracle is an effect or event contrary to the established constituti 
sensible suspension or controlment of, or deviation from, the know) 
by the immediate act or by the concurrence or by the permission o 
some particular doctrine, or in attestation of the authority of some parti 

The force of the argument from miracles lies in this—that as si 
above human power, and as no created being can effect the 
Author of nature, when they are wrought for such an end as thal 
they are to be considered as authentications of a divine missio 
interposition of God himself. os 

To adduce all the extraordinary works wrought by Moses a e 
cessary. In those we select for examination, the miraculous cha: sufficiently appea 
to bring them within our definition ; and it will be recollected th as been already esta~ 
blished, that the books which contain the account of these facts must have been written by 
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their reputed authors, and that had not the facts themselves occurred as there related, it is 
cstibie that the people of the age in which the accounts of them were published could 
have been brought to believe them. On the basis then of the arguments already adduced to 
ve these great points, it is concluded-that we have in the Scriptures a true relation of the 
se themselves. Nothing therefore remains but to establish their claims as miracles. * 

Out of the numerous miracles wrought by the agency of Moses we select, in addition to 
those before mentioned in chapter ix, the plague of pAankNess. 'T'wo circumstances are to be 
noted in the relation given of this event, Exodus x. It continued three days, and it afflicted 
the Egyptians only, for “all the children of Israel had light in their dwellings.” Tho fact here 
mentioned was of the most public kind: and had it not taken place, every Egyptian and 
every Israelite could have contradicted the account. The rey was not produced by 
an eclipse of the sun, for no eclipse of that luminary can endure so long, Some of the Roman 
writers mention a darkness by:day so great that persons were unable to know each other; 
but we have no historical account of any other darkness so long continued as this, and so 
intense, that the Egyptians rose not up from their places for three days.” But if any such 
cirewnstance had again occurred, and a natural cause could have been assigned for it, yet 
even then the miraculous character of this event would remain unshaken ; for to what but to 
a supernatural cause could the distinction made between the Israclites and the Egyptians be 
attributed, when they inhabited a portion of the same country, and when their neighbour- 
hoods were immediately adjoining? Here then are the characters of a true miracle. The 
established course of natural causes and effects is interrupted by an operation upon that 
mighty clement, the atmosphere, ‘That it was not a chance irregularity in nature, is made 
— from the effect following the volition of a man acting in the name of the Lord of 

ature, and from its being restrained by that to a certain part of the same country—“ Moses 
Stretched out his hand,” and the darkness prevailed, every where but in the dwellings. of his 
own people. The suet has been established by former arguments ; and the fact being allowed, 
the miracle-of necessity follows. : 

The destruction of the rmsT-porn of the Egy. tians may be next considered, Here too are 
several circumstances to be carefully noted. this judgment was threatened in the presence 
of Pharaoh, before any of the other plagues wore brought upon him and his ani The , 
Israelites also were forewarned of it, They were directed to slay a lamb, sprinkle the blood 
upon their door posts, and prepare for their departure that same night. The stroke was 
inflicted upon the first-born of the Egyptians only, and not upon any other pat of the family 
—it oceurred in the same hour—the first-born of the Israelites escaped without exception— 
and the festival of “the passover” was from that night instituted in remembrance of the 
event. Such a festival could not in the nature of the thing be established in any subsequent 
age, in commemoration of an event which never occurred; and if instituted at the time, the 
event must have taken place, for by no means could this large body of men have been per- 
Suaded that their first-born had been saved and those of the Keyptians destroyed, if the facts 
had not been before their eyes. ‘The history therefore being eatablinnae the miracle follows; 
for the order of nature is sufliciently known to warrant the conclusion, that, if a pestilence 
were to be assumed as the agent of this calamity, an epidemic disease, however rapid and 
destructive, comes not upon the threat of a mortal, and makes no such selection as the first. 
horn of every family. 

The miracle of dividing the waters of the Rep Sra has already been mentioned, but merits 
more particular consideration, In this event we observe, as in the others, circumstances 
which exclude all possibility of mistake or collusion, 'The subject of the miracle is the sea; 
the witnesses of it the host. of Israel, who passed through on foot, and the Egyptian nation, 
who lost their king and his whole army. ‘The miraculous characters of the event are :—The 
waters are divided, and stand up on each side ;—the instrument is a strong east wind, which 
begins its operation upon the waters, at the stretching out of the hand of Moses, and ceases 
at the same Bignal, and that at the precise moment when the retwn of the waters would be 
most fatal to the Egyptian pursuing army, 

Tt has, indeed, been asked whether there were not some ledges of rocks where the water 
was sao So that an army, at particular times, might pass over; and whether the Etesian 
winds, ch blow strongly all summer from the northwest, might not blow so violently 
against the Sea as to Keep it back “on a heap.” But if thete were any force in these 
questions, it is plain that such suppositions would leave the destruction of the Egyptians 

maccounted for, To show that there is no weight in them at all, let the place where the 
pare of the Red Sea was effected be first noted. Some fix it near Suez, at the head of the 
gulf uit if there were satisfactory evidence of this, it ought also to be taken into the account, 
hat formerly the gulf extended at least twentyfive miles north of Suez, the place where it 
terminates at present. (5) But the names of places, as well as tradition, fix the passage about 
‘ten hours’ journey lower down, at Clysma, or the valley of Bedea, ‘The name given by Moses 
to the place where the Israelites encamped before the sea was divided, was Pihahiroth, which 
ignifies “the mouth of the ridge,” or of that chain of mountains which line the western coast 
of the Red Sea; and as there is but one mouth of that chain through which an immense multi- 


(5) Lord Varenrra’s Travels, vol, iil, p. 844. 
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tude of men, women, and children, could possibly pass when flying before their enemies, there 
can be no doubt, whatever respecting the situation of Pihahiroth ; and the modern names of 
conspicuous places in its neighbourhood pares that those, by whom such names were given, 
believed that this was the place at which the Israelites passed the sea in safety, and where 
Pharaoh was drowned. Thus, we have close by Pihahiroth, on the western side of the gulf, 
a mountain called Attaka, which signifies deliverance. On the eastern coast opposite is a 
headland called Ras Musa, or “the Cape of Moses;” somewhat lower, Harnam Fi 

“Pharaoh’s Springs ;” while at these places the general name of the gulf itself is Bahr-al- 
Kolsum, “ the Bay of Submersion,” in which there is a prinabline called Birket Faraun, “the 
Pool of Pharaoh.” This, then, was the passage of the Israelites; and the depth of the sea 
here is stated by Bruce, who may be consulted as to these localities, at about fourteen 
fathoms, and the breadth at between three and four leagues. But there is no “ledge of rocks,” 
and as to the “ Etesian wind,” the same traveller observes, “If the Etesian wind blowing 
from the northwest in summer, could keep the sea as a wall, on the right, of fifty feet high; 
Still the difficulty would remain of building the wall to the left, or to the north, If the Etestan. 
winds had done this once, they must have core it many a time before or since, from the 
same causes.” The wind which actually did blow, agcording to the history, either as ‘an 
instrument of dividing the waters, or, which is more probable, as the instrument of drying the 
ground, after the waters were divided by the immediate energy of the Divine power, was not 
a north wind, but an “east wind;” and, as Dr, Eales observes, “seems to be introduced by 


_ way of anticipation, to exclude the natural agency which might be afterward resorted to for 


solving the miracle ; for it is remarkable that the monsoon in the Red Sea blows the summer 
half of the year from the north, and the winter half from the south, neither of which could 
produce the miracle in question.” 

The miraculous character of this event is, therefore, most strongly marked. An expanse of 
water, and that water a sea, of from nine to twelve miles broad, known to be exceedingly 
subject to agitations,’ is divided, and a wall of water is formed on each hand, affording a 
passage on dry land for the Israelites. ‘The phenomenon occurs too just as the Egyptian host 
areon the point of overtaking the fugitives, and ceases at the moment when the latter reach 
the opposite shore in safety, and when thei enemies are in the midst of the passage, in the 
only position in which the closing of the wall of waters on each side could insure the entire 
destruction of so large a force ! q : 

The falling of the manna in the wilderness for forty years, is another unquestionable mira- 
cle, and one in which there could be neither mistake on the part of those who were sustained 
by it, nor fraud on the part of Moses. That this event was not produced by the ordinary 
course of nature, is rendered certain by the fact, that the same wilderness has been travelled. 
by individuals, and by large bodies of men, from the earliest ages to the present, but no such 
supply of food was ever met with, except on this occasion ; and its miraculous character is 
fwther marked by the following circumstances :—1, That it fell but six days in the week: — 
2. That it fell in such prodigious quantities, as sustained three millions of souls: 3. That there 
fella double quantity every Friday, to serve the Israelites for the next day, which was their 
Sabbath: 4. That what was gathered on the first five days of the week, stank and bred worms, 
if kept above one day; but that which was gathered on Friday kept sweet for two days « 
and 5, That it continued falling while the Israelites remained in the wilderness, but ceased as 
soon as they came out of it, and got corn to eatin the land of Canaan. (6) Let these very 
extraordinary particulars be considered, and they at once confirm the fact, while they unequi- 
vocally establish the miracle. No ge 34 could be deceived in these circumstances ; no person 
could persuade them of their truth, if they had not occurred; and the whole was so clearl 
out of the regular cowrse of nature, as to mark unequivocally the interposition of God. To 
the majority of the numerous miracles recorded in the Old Testament, the same remarks 
apply, and upon them the same miraculous: characters are as indubitably impressed. If we 
proceed to those of Christ, the evidence becomes, if possible, more indubitable. They were 
clearly above the power of either human agency or natural causes: they were public ; they 
were such as asilld not admit of collusion or deception: they were performed under stieh gir. 
cumstances as rendered it impossible for the witnesses and reporters of them to mistake: the 
were ofteli done in the presence of mali t pratinzing and intelligent enemies, the Jewis 
rulers, who acknowledged the facts, but at mated. 1em to an evil supernatural agency; and 
there is no interruption in the testimo: \ the age in which they were wrought, to this 
day. It would be trifling with the reader to examine instances so well known in their eireum= 
stances, for the slightest recollection ofthe feeding of the multitudes in the desert tee: 
of the paralytic, who, because of the multitude, was let down from the house to ;—the i stant 
cure of the withered hand in the synagogue, near Jerusalem, where the Pharisees were” 
“watching our Lord whether he would heal on the Sabbath day ;”—the raising from the dead 
of the daughter of Jairus, the widow’s son, and Lazarus; and many other instances of mira- 
culous power,—will be sufficient to convince any ingenuous mind, that all the characters of 
real and adequately attested miracles meet in them. That great miracle, the resurrection of 
our Lord himself from tho dead, so often appealed to by the first teachers of his religion, may, — 
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r) _ (6) Universal History, 1. 1, c. 7. ; t ‘ 
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however, be here properly adduced, with its convincing and irrefragable circumstances, as 
‘completing this branch of the External evidence. Le hogan 

"hat it is a miracle in its highest sense for a person actually dead to raise himself to 
fife, cannot be doubted; and when wrought, as the raising of Christ was, in attestation of a 
Divine commission, it is evidence of the most irrefragable kind, So it has been regarded hy 
unbelievers, who have bent all their force against it; and so it was regarded by Divine Pro- 
vidence, who rendered its proofs ample and indubitable in proportion to its importance, Let 
us, then, examine the circumstances, as recorded in the history. * 

In the first place, the reality of Christ’s death is civeumstantially and fully stated; though, if 
no circumstantial evidence had been adduced, it is not to be supposed, that they, who had 
sought his death with so much eagerness, would be inattentive to the full execution of th 
sentence for which they had clamoured. The execution was public; he was crucified w 
common malefactors, in the usual place of execution; the so diers bralko not his legs 
usual practice when they would hasten the death of the malefactor, observing that he was 







dead already. His enemies knew that he had predicted his resurrection, and would therefore = 


be careful that he should not be removed from the cross before death had actually taken place ; 
and Pilate refused to deliver the body for burial until he had expressly inquired of the offic 
on duty, whether he were already dead. Nor was he taken away to an unknown or distant 
tomb. Joseph of Arimathea made no secret of the place where he had buried him, It was in 
his.own family tomb, and the Pharisees knew where to direct the watch which was appointed 
to guard the body against the approach. of his disciples. ‘The reality of the death of Christ is 
therefore established, 
2. But by both parties, by the Pharisees on the one part, and by the disciples on the other, 
it was agreed, that the body was missing, and that, in the state of death, it was never more 
seen! The sepulchre was made sure, the stone at the mouth being sealed, and a watch of 
sixty Roman soldiers appointed to a 69D et the body was not to be found. Let us 
~ see, then, how each party accounts for this fact. ‘The disciples affirm, that two of their com- 
pany, going early in the morning to the sepulchre to embalm the body, saw an angel descend 
and roll away the stone, sit upon it, and invite them to see the place where their Lord had lain, 
informing them that he was risen, and commanding them to tell the other disciples of the 
fact ;—that others went to the sepulchre, and found not the body, though the grave-clothes 
remained; that, at different times, he appeared to them, both separately and when assem 
bled; that they conversed with him; that he partook of their food; that they touched his 
body; that he rontinved to make his appearance among them for nearly six weeks, and then, 
after many advices, finally led them out as far as Be y, and, in the presence of them all, 
ascended into the clouds of heaven. 'This is the statement, of the ciples, , 
The manner in which the Jewish Sanhedrim accoun x the absence of our Lord’s bod 
from the sepulchre is, that the Roman soldiers rh 9 slept on their post, the disciples s ams 
away the corpse. We know of no other account. either in their earliest: books nor tradi- 
tions is there any other attempt to explain the alleged resurrection of Jesus. We are war- 
ranted therefore in concluding, that the Pharisees had nothing but this to oppose to the — 
perxe testimony of the disciples, 7 also added, and published it to the wae that the 
oman soldiers related to the éall the things that were done,” the earthquake, the 
appearance of the angel, ey were bribed to say, “ Mis disciples came by night 
and stole him away, while we slept.” == seq 
On the statement of the P es We may remark, that though those who were not con- 
vinced by our Lord’s former miracles were in a state of mind to resist the impression of his 
resurrection, yet, in this attempt to dents the testimony of the Apostles, they fell below their 
usual subtlety in circulating a story which carried with it its own refutation. This, how- 
ever, may be accounted for from the hurry and agitation of the moment, and the necessity 
under which they were laid to invent something to amuse the populace, who were not, indis- 
* posed to charge them with the death of Jesus. Of this it is clear that the Pharisees wore 
apprehensive, “fearing the people,” on this as. on former occasions, ‘This appears from the 
manner in which the Sanhedrim addressed the Apostles, Acts v, 28: “Did we not straitly 
ooltiaend you, that ye should not teach in this name? and behold you have filled Jerusalem 
90D UPON us.” The majority of the 
sees were; and it was a mob of base 
the Passover, who had been excited to 
ace heard him gladly; great numbers 
of Lazarus, in the very neighbourhood of 
‘ had in consequence accompanied him with public acclamations, as the Mes- 
SI ferusalem. "These sentiments of the people of Jerusalem toward our Lord were 
transferred to the Apostles; for after Peter and John had healed the man at the gate of the 
refs i the Council in keeping silent as to Christ, when the chief priests 
jen them, they let them go, finding not how they might punish ee 
; iw 
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legal processes instituted at Jerusalem against the first preachers of Christ as the risen Mes- 
siah, within a few days after the alleged event itself. First, Peter and John are brought 
before their great council; then the whole body of the Apostles twice; on all these occasions 
they affirm the fact of the resurrection, before the very men who had originated the tale of the 
stealing away of the body, and in none of these instances did the chief priests oppose this 
story to the explicit testimony of his disciples having seen, felt, and conversed with Jesus, 
after his passion, This silence cannot be accounted for but on the supposition that, in the 
premsice of the Apostles at least, they would not hazard its exposure. If at any time the 
oman guards could have been brought forward effectually to confront the Apostles, it was 
when the whole body of the latter were in custody, and before the council, where indeed the 
great question at issue between the parties was, whether Jesus were risen from the dead or 

not.—On the one pe the Apostles stand before the rulers affirming the fact, and are re 
to go into the detail of their testimony; the only aaa ie which could be opposed to this is 
brought up, and they do not even 


Gamaliel, advises the council to take no further proceedings, but to let the matter go on, for 
this reason, that if it were of men it would come to nought, but if of God, they could not 
overthrow it, and would be found to fight against God himself. Now it is plain, that if the 
Pharisees themselves believed in the story they had put into the mouths of the Roman 
soldiers, no Doctor of the Law, like Gamaliel, would have given such advice, and equall 

impossible is it that the council should unanimously have agreed to it. With honest ooh 
of an imposture in their hands, they could never thus have tamely surrendered the public to 
delusion and their own characters to infamy; nor, if they had, could they have put their non- 
interference on the ground assumed by Gamaliel, he very principle of his decision 
supposes, that both sides acknowledged something very extraordinary which might. prove a 
work of Gop; and that time would make it manifest. It admitted in point of fact, that 
Jesus MIGHT BE RISEN AGAIN. The whole council, by adopting Gamaliel’s decision, admitted 
this possibility, or how could time show the whole work built entirely upon this fact, to be a 
work of God, or not? And thus Gamaliel, without intending it, certainly, has afforded 
evidence in favour of the resurrection of our Lord the more powerful from its being incidental, 

The absurdity involved in the only testimony ever brought against the resurrection of our 
Lord, rendered it indeed impossible to maintain the story. That a Roman guard should be 
found off their watch, or sey a fault which the military law of that people punished with 
death, was most incredible; that, if they were asleep, the timid disciples of Christ should 
dare to make the attempt, when the noise of removing the stone and bearing away the body 
might awaken them, is very improbable; and, above all, as it has been often put, either the 
soldiers were awake or asleep—if awake, why did they suffer a few viiarmedy peasants and 
women to take away the body? and if asleep, how came they to know that the disciples 
were the persons? ; ‘ *, 

Against the resurrection of Christ, we may then with confidence say, there is no testimony 
whatever; it stands, like every other fact m the evangelie history, entirely uncontradicted’ 
from the earliest. ages to the present; and though we grant that it does not follow, that, 
because we do not admit the account given of the absence of our Lord’s body from the sepul- 
chre by the Jews, we must therefore admit that of the Apostles, yet the very inability of 


.those who first objected to the fact of the resurrection to account for the absence of the body, 


whickyhad been entirely in their own power, ds very strong presumptive ap ee f 
favour of the statement of the disciples. Under such circumstances the loss of ¢ ‘Body: 
became itself an extraordinary event.’ The tomb was carefully closed and sealed by officers 
appointed for that purpose, a guard was set, and yet the body is missing. ‘The story of 
Pharisees does not at all account for the fact; it is too absurd to be for a moment, credited; ~ 
and unless the history of the Evangelists be admitted, that singular fact remains still unac- 
counted for. » 

But in addition to this presumption, let the cireumstances of credibility in the testimony of 
the disciples be collected, and the evidence becomes indubitable. : 


The account given by the disciples was not even an improbable one; for allow the miracles — 


wrought by Christ during his life, and the resurrection follows as a natural conclusion; for 
before that event can be maintained to be in the lowest sense improbable, the whole his 

of his public life, in opposition not to the Evangelists merely, but, as we have sgn to the 
testimony of Jews and Heathens themselves, must be proved to be a fable. ' 

The manner in which this testimony is given, is in its favour. So far from the Evangelists 
having written in concert, they give an account of the transaction so varied as to make i 
clear that they wrote independently of each other; and yet so agreeing in the leading facts, 
and so easily capable of reconcilement in those minute circumstances in which some discre- 








and truth e 
Wn account sufficiently proves, that they were increduous as to the fact when 
, and so not disposed to be imposed von by an imagination. ‘This indeed was 
the appearances of Christ were too numerous, and were continued for too long a 
rdays, They could not mistake, and it is as impossible that they should deceive ; 
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impossible that upward of five hundred persons, to whom Christ pe Hip should have been 
persuaded by the artful few, that they! nd ge al onvered with Christ, or to agree, 
only without reward, but in renunciation of all interests and in hazard of all dangers and 
death itself, to continue to assert a falsehood. _ ey ow 
Nor did a long period elapse before the fact of the resurrection was proclaimed; nor was a. 
distant.piace chosen in which to make the first, report of it. "These would have been sus- 
Picious circumstances; but on the contrary the disciples testify the fact from the day of the 
resurrection itself. One of them in a public speech at the feast of Pentecost, addressed to a 
mixed multitude, affirms it; and the same testimony is given by the whole college of Apos# 
tles, before the great council twice: this too was done at Jerusalem, the scene of the <sible 
transaction, and in the presence of those most interested in detecting the | lsehood. Their 
evidence was given, not only before private but public persons, before magistrates and tribu- 
nals, “before philosophers and rabbies, before courtiers, before lawyers, before people expert 
in examining and cross-examining witnesses,” and yet what Christian ever impeached his 
accomplices? or discovered this pretended arsniecirele or Was convicted of arication? or 
was even confronted with others who could contradict him as to this or any other matter of 
fact relative to his religion? 'T’o this testimony of the Apostles was added the seal of mira- 
cles, wrought as publiely, and being as ed in their nature, as open to public inves- 
tigation, and as numerous, as those of their Lord himself, The miracle of the gift of tongues 
was in proof of the resurrection and ascension of Jesus Christ; and the miracles of healing 
were wrought by the Apostles in their Master’s name, and therefore were the proofs both of 
his resurrection and of their commission. Indeed of the want of supernatural evidence the 
Jews, the ancient enemies of Christianity, never complained. They allowed the miracles 
both of Christ and his Apostles; but by ascribing them to Satan, and regarding them as 
diabolical delusions and wonders wrought in order to seduce them from the Law, their admis- 
sions are at once in proof of the truth of the Gospel history, and enable us to account for 
their resistance to an evidence so majestic and overwhelming, (7) 
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Tar first objection to the conclusiveness of the argument in’favour of the Mosaic and 
Christian systems which is drawn from their miracles, is grounded upon facts and doctrines 
supposed to be found in the Seriptures themselves. . 

t is stated, that the Scriptures assert miraculous acts to have been performed in opposition 
to the mission and to the do ’ of those who have professed themselves accredited instru« 
ments of making known re elations of the will of God to mankind; and that the sacred 
writers fre uently speak of such events as possible, nay as certain future occurrences, even 
when they have not actually taken place. ‘Che question therefore is, how miracles should be 
conclusive proofs of truth, when they actually have been, or may be wrought, in proof of 
falsehood, Shall a miracle confirm the belief of one, and not confirm the belief of more Gods 







than one, ‘ought for that purpose?” (8) The instances usually adduced are the feats of 
the E, “ptian Magi in opposition to Moses, and the raising of Samuel by the witch of Endo, 
The presumptions that such works gre considered possible, are drawn from @ passage of * 


Moses in the book of Deuteronomy; a prediction respecting false Christs in St. Matthew's 
spel; and the prediction of the man of sin, in the writings of St..Paul: all of which caution 
th ler against being seduced from the truth, by “signs and wonders” performed by false 
teac a ? 
WwW spect to the miracles, or pretended miracles, wrought by the magicians of Pharaoh, 
some ie imi pay considerations are to - <r 
1, That whether the persons called magicians were regular priests, or a distinet class of 
men, they were known to be expert in producing singular effects and apparent transforms 
tions in natural objects, for after Moses had commenced his marvellous operations, they were 
sent for by Pharaoh to oppose their power and skill to his. Me 
2. Thi -sucoceded, or appeared to succeed, in three attempts to imitate the works of 
Moses, e then controlled, or attempted a work beyond their power, and were obliged 
to acknowledge themselves vanquished by “the finger of God.” ‘The rest of the miracles 


rought by Moses went on without any ai t at imitation, ‘ 
might be, were wrought to hold wp the idols of 


Beypt as equal r to Jehovah, the God of Moses and the Israelites: "This is a con- 
sideration of impo , and the fact is easily proved. If they were mere jugglers and 
rformed their wonders by sleight of hand, they did not wish therbeople to know this, or their 
< z . yy 
(7) The evidences of our Lord’s resurrection are fully exhibited in West on the Resurrection, Suen: 
LOoK’s Trial of the Witnesses, and Dr, Coox’s Ulustration of the Evidence of Christ's Resurrection, i 
(8) Bishop FLEETWooD on Miracles, 7 a ees 
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influence over them could not have been bet They therefore used ‘“ enchantments,” 
incongruous and strange ceremonies, rites and offerings, which among all superstitio le 
have been supposed to have a powerful effect in commanding the influence of sup : 
beings in their favour and subjecting them to their will. We have an instance of this 
“enchantments” in the case of Balaam, who lived in the same age; and this example 
very far, we think, to settle the sense in which the Magi used “enchantments ;” for th 
the original word used is different, yet its ideal meaning 1s equally capable of being ap 
to the rites of incantation, and in this sense it is confirmed by the whole story. (9) What 
ever connection therefore may be supposed to exist between the “ enchantments” used and 
the works performed, or if all connection be denied, this species of religious rite was performed, 
and the people understood, as it was intended they should understand, that the wonders 
which the Magi performed were done under the influence of their deities. The object of 
Pharaoh and the Magicians was to. show, that their gods were as powerful as the God who 
had commissioned Moses, and that they could protect them from his displeasure, though they 
should refuse at the command of his commissioned servant to let his people go. 

But whatever pretence there was of supernatural assistance, it is contended by several 
writers of great and deserved authority, that no miracles were wrought at all on these occa- 
sions; that, by dexterity and previous preparation, serpents were substituted by the Magicians 
for rods; that a colouring matter was infused into a portion of water; and that as frogs, 
through the previous miracle of Moses, every where abounded in the land of Egypt, a suffi- 
ecient number might be easily procured.to cover some given space; and they further argue, 
that when the miracles of Moses beeame such as to defy the possibility of the most distant 
imitation, at that point the simulations of the Magi ceased. 

The obvious objection to this is, that ‘Moses describes the works of the Magicians in the 
very same language as he does his own, and therefore there is reason to conclude that they 
were equally miraculous.” To this it is replied, that nothing is more common than to speak 
of professed jugglers as doing what they pretend or appear to do, and that this language 
never misleads. But it is also stated, and the observation is of great weight, that the word 
used by Moses is one of great latitude—“ they pip so,” that is, in like manner, importing that 
they attempted some imitation of Moses ; because it is used when they failed in their attempt— 
“they pip so to bring forth lice; but they could not.” Further, Mr. Farmer, Dr. Hales, and 
others, contend, that the root of the word translated “‘enchantments’’ fitly expresses any 
“secret artifices or methods of deception, whereby false appearances are -imposed upon the 
spectators.” Fora further explanation and defence of this hypothesis, an extract from Far- 
mer’s Dissertation on Miracles is given, at the end of the chapter. (1) 

Much as these observations deserve attention, it may be very much doubted, whether mere 
manual dexterity and sleight of hand can sufficiently account for the effects actually produced, 
if only human agents were engaged; and it does not appear impracticable to meet any diffi- 
culty which may arise out of an admission of supernatural evil agency in the imitation of the 
three first wonders performed by Moses. * 

It ought however in the first place to be previously stated, that the history before us is not 
in faimess to be judged of as an insulated statement, independent of the principles and doc- 
trines of the revelation in which it is found. With that revelation it is bound up, and by the 
light of its doctrine it is to-be judged. ‘No Infidel, who would find in Scripture an argument 
against Scripture, has the right to consider any passage separately, or to apply to it the rule 
of his own theory on religious subjects, unless he has first, by fair and honest argument, dis- 
posed of the evidences of the Scriptures themselves. He must disprove the authenticity of 
‘the sacred record, and the truth of the facts contained in it,—he must rid himself of every _ 
proof of the Divine mission of Moses, and of the evidence of his miracles, before he is entitled » 
to this right; and if he is inadequate to this task, he can only consider the case as a di , 
standing on the admission of the Scriptures themselves, and to be explained, as far S possi- 
ble, on the principles of that general system of reltgion which the Scriptures themselves 
supply. In this nothing more is asked, than argumentative fairness. The same rule is still 
more obligatory upon those interpreters who profess to believe in the Divine authority of the 
sacred records; for by the aid-of their general principles and unequivocal doctrines, every” 
difficulty which they profess to extract from them, is surely to be examined in order to ascer- 
tain its real character. What, however, is the real difficulty in the present case, supposing 
it to be allowed that the Magicians performed works superior to the power of any mere 
human agent, and therefore supernatural? This it is the more necessary to settle, as the 
difficulty supposed to arise out of this admission has been exaggerated. 

It seems generally to have been supposed, Sat these counter performances were ae 
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9) “ They also did in like manner with their enchantments. The word ty»), lahatim, comes from 
wn, lahat, to burn, to set on fire; and probably signifies such incantations as required /ustral fires, sacri- 
fices, fumigations, burning of incense, aromatic and odoriferous drugs, vo as the means of evoki 
departed spirits, or assistant gems, by whose ministry, it 1s probable, the Magicians in question wrought _ 
some of their deceptive miracles: for as the term miracle properly signifies something which exceeds the ~ 
power of nature or art to produce, (see verse 9;) hence there could be no miracle in this case, but those 
wrought through the power of God, by the ministry of Moses and Aaron.”—Dr. ADAM CLARKE ti loc. 

(1) See note A at the end of the chapter. ike 
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to contradict the Divine mission of Moses, and that by allowing them to be-supernatural, we 


are brought into the difficulty of supposing, that God may authenticate the mission of his 
servants by miracles, and that miracles may be wrought also to contradict this attestation, 






‘thus leaving us in a state of uncertainty, ‘This view is not however at all countenanced by 
the history. No intimation is given that the Magicians performed their wonders to prove that 
jere Was no such God as Jehovah, or that Moses was not commissioned by him. For as 
: HF not deny the works of Moses to be really performed, they could no more deny that 
he did them b the power of his God, than they would deny that they themselves performed 
their exploits by the assistance of their gods,—a point which they doubtless wished to impress 
upon Pharaoh and the people, and for which both were prepared by their previous belief in 
their idols, and in the effect of incantations. For to suppose that Pharaoh sent for men to 
play mere juggling tricks, knowing them to be mere jugglers, seems too absurd to be for-a 
moment admitted, except indeed, as some have assumed, that he thought the works of Moses 
to be sleight-of-hand deceptions, which he might expose by the imitations of his own jugglers. 
But nothing of this is even hinted atin the history, and at least the second work of Moses 
was such as entitely to preclude the idea—the water became blood throughout the whole land — 
of Egypt. It. was not intended by these works of the Egyptian Magi, to oppose the existence 
of Jehovah, for there was nothing in Polytheism which required it to be denied, that every 
people had their own local divinities,—nothing indeed which required its votaries to disallow 
the existence of even a Supreme Deity, the “Father of gods and men ;” and that Moses was 
commissioned by this Jehovah, “the God of the Hebrews,” to command Pharaoh to let his 
people go, was in point of fact acknowledged, rather than denied, by allowing his works, and 
attempting to imitate them. The argument upon their own principles was certainly as strong 
for Moses, as for the Egyptian priests. If their extraordinary works proved them the serv- 
ants of their gods, the works of Moses proved him to be the servant of his God. 

Thus in this series of singular transactions was there no evidence from counter miracles, 
even should it be allowed that real miracles were wrought, to counteract or nullify the mission 
of Moses, or to deny the existence or even to question any of the attributes of the true Jeho- 
vah, All that can be said is, that singular works, which were intended to pass for miraculous 
ones, were wrought, not to disprove any thing which Moses advanced, but to prove that the 
Egyptian deities had power equal to the God of the Jews; in which contest their votaries 
ultimately failed—that pretension being abundantly refuted by the transcendent nature and — 
number of the works of Moses; and by their being “plagues,” from which the objects of their 
idolatry could not deliver them, and which, indeed, as the learned Bryant has shown, were 
intended expressly to humble idolatry itself, and put it to open and bitter shame. 

If in this instance we see nothing to contravene the evidence of miracles, as attestations of 
the Divine commission of Moses, so in no other case recorded in Scripture. The raising of 
the spirit of Samuel by the witch of Endor, is indeed the only instance of any thing approach- 
ing to miraculous agency ascribed to an evil spirit, unless we add the power exercised by 
Satan over Job, and his bearing our Lord through the air, and placing him upon an exceeding _ 
high mountain. But whether these events were properly speaking miraculous, may be more 
than doubted ; and ifthey were, neither they, nor the raising of Samuel, profess to give any 
evidence in opposition to the mission of any servant of God, or to the doctrines taught by him. 
On the contrary, so far are the Scriptures from affording any txamples of miracles, either 
real or simulated, wrought in direct opposition to the mission and theological doctrine of the 
inspired messengers of God in = age, that in cases where the authority of the messenger 
was fairly brought into question, the examples are of a quite different kind. Elijah brought 
the matter to issue, whether Jehovah or Baal were God; and while the priests of Baal heard 

neither “voice nor sound” in return to all their prayers, the God of Israel-answered his own 
ophet by fire, and by that ratified his servant’s commission and his own divinity before all 
ee The devils in our Lord’s days confessed him to be the Son of the Most High God. 
The damsel possessed with a spirit of divination at Thyatira, gave testimony to thé mission 
of the Apostle Paul and his companions. We read of no particular acts performed by Elymas 
the sorcerer ; but, whatever he could perform, when he attempted to turn away Sergius Pauhis 
from the faith he was struck blind. _ And thus we find that Scripture does nowhere represent 
miracles to have been actually wrought in contradiction of the authority of any whom God - 
had commissioned to teach his will to mankind. : Ea 5 
But that the Scriptures assume this as possible, is argued from Deut. xiii, 1, &c,—where the 
eople are commanded not to follow a prophet or dreamer of dreams, who would entice them 
into idolatry, though he should give them “a sign or wonder, and the sign or wonder come 
Na ere, however, it appears, that not a miracle, but a prophecy of some wonderful 
it is spoken of: for this sign or wonder was to come to pass. Nor can the prediction be 
considered as more than some shrewd and accidental guess, either from himself, or by the 
assistance of some evil supernatural agency, (a subject we shall just now consider,) but in fact 
falling short, though in some respects wonderful, of a true prediction ; because in the eighteenth 
“chapter of the same Book, the fulfilment of the words of a prophet is made the conclusive proof 
of his Divine commission, nor can we suppose the same writer within the distance of a few 
sentences to contradict himself. ; ; k 
_ In Matthew xxiv, 24, it is predicted that false Christs and false prophets shall arise and 
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calculated to deceive men, though not ‘‘the elect.” And in 
the man of sin is said to be “after the working of Satan with 

ers.” "The latter prediction refers unquestionably to the 
[men from the true interpretation of the Gospel though 











show “great signs and wonders. 
2 Thess, ii, 8 and 9, the comii 
all power, and signs, and lyin 
Papacy, and to works wro 
not to annul-in the least 


















oses works which as vy false Christs, are opposed to the cor our 
ord, and is indeed the only nee in which a direct contest between the n ich 
attest the authority of a Divine messenger, and at signs and wonders” wro test 
an opposing and contradictory authority, is spoken of. What these “signs am ers” 








pene Stes bone ge 
In the Thessalonians they are ascribed to the “ working of Satan,” aifis outer eee 
general principles of the revelation of the Scriptures, to bear upon these its more obscure and 
difficult parts, a rule to which we are in fairness bound, it must be observed, 

1. That the introduction of sin into the world is ascribed to the malice and seductive cun- 
ning of a powerful evil spirit, the head and leader of innumerable others.—2. ‘That when a 
Redeemer was promised to man, that promise, in its very first annunciation, indicated a long 
and arduous struggle between mm and these evil supernatural agents.—3. 'That it is the fact, 
that a powerful contest has been maintained in the world ever since, between truth and error, 
idolatry, superstition, and will-worship, and the pure and authorized worship of the true God, 
4. That the Scriptures uniformly represent the Redeemer and Restorer at the head of one 
party of men in the struggle, and Satan at the head of the other; each making use of men as 
their instruments, though consistently with their general free agency.—5. That Almighty God 
carries on his purposes to win man back to obedience to him, by the exhibition of truth, with 
its proper evidences ; by commands, promises, threats, chastisements, and final punishments ; 
and that Satan opposes this design by exhibitions of error, and false religion, gratifying to the 
corrupt passions and appetites of men, and especially seeks to influence powerful agents 
among men to seduce others by their example, and to destroy the truth by persecution and 
force.—6. That.the false religions of the Heathen, as well as the corruptions of Christianity, 
took place under this diabolical influence ; and that the idols of the Heathen were not only the 
devices of devils, but often devils themselves, (2) made the objects of the worship of men, 
either for their wickedness or their supposed power to hurt. (3) : 

Now as the objection which we are considering is professedly taken from Scripture, its 
doctrine on this subject must be explained by itself, and for this reason the above particu- 
lars have been introduced; but the inquiry must go further. These evil spirits are in.a state 
ofhostility, to the truth, and oppose it by endeavouring to seduce men to erroneous. opinions, 
and a corrupt worship. All thelr power may therefore be expected to be put forth in accom - 
plishment of their designs; but to what does the power extend? This is an important 
question, and the Scriptures afford us no small degree of assistance in deciding it. 

1. They can perform no work of creation; for this throughout Scripture is constantly 
attributed to God, and is appealed to by him as the proof of his own divinity in opposition 
to idols, and to all beings whatever—“ To whom will ye liken me, or shall I be equal, saith the 
Holy One? Lift up your eyes on high and behold who hath created these- things.” This claim 
must of necessity cut off from every other being the power of creating in any degree, that is, of 
making any thing out of nothing; for a being possessing the power to create an atom out of 
nothing, could not want the ability of making a world. Nay, creation, in its lower sense, is 
in this passage denied to any but God; that is, the forming goodly and perfect natural objects, 
such as the heavens and the earth are replenished with, from a preéxistent matter, as he 
formed all things from matter unorganized and chaotic. No “sign,” therefore, no “wonder” 
which implies creation, is possible to finite beings ; and whatever power any of them may haye 
over matter, it cannot extend to any act of creation. : oe 

2. Life and death are out of the power of evil spirits. ‘The dominion of these is so exclu- 
sively claimed by God himself in many passages of Scripture which are familiar, that they 
need not be cited,—“ Unto God the Lord belong the issues from death””—“ I kill, and I make alive 
again,” No “signs or wonders,” therefore, which imply dominion over these,—the power to 
produce a living being, or to give life to the dead,—are within the power of evil spirits; these ~ 
are works of God. : 

3. The knowledge of future events, especially of those which depend on free or contingent 
causes, is not attainable by evil spirits. This is the property of God, who founds upon it the 
pa of his Deity, and therefore excludes it from all others: ‘ Show the things that are to come 

ereafter, that we may know that ye are Gods,” (4) They cannot therefore utter a prediction in 


may be, it is therefore necessary to ascertain. 


(2) Some of the demons worshipped by Heathens had a benevolent reputation, and these were no donbt 
suggested y the tradition of good angels; others were malignant, and were none other than the evil 
devils, handed down by the same tradition. Thus Plutarch says, “It has been a very ancient opinion, that 
there are malevolent demons, who envy good men, and oppose them in their actions,» &c. ‘ 
) The passion of Satan to be worshipped appears strongly marked in our Lord’s temptation—“ All 
these will I give thee, if thou wilt fall down and worship me.” In all ages evil and sanguinary beings have 
been deified. It was so in the time of Moses, and remains so to this day in India, and Africa, whe 
worship is openly professed. In Ceylon nothing is more common ; and in many parts of Afriva eves 
Nas its deyil house. ___—_ (4) Isa. xl, 25, 26; xli, 23. ’ 
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the strict and proper sense; though from their great knowledge of human affairs, and their 

long habits of observation, their conjectures may be surprising, an 

So if uttered by any of their servant Q i 
4. They do not know cer the thoughts and haracte 

Augustine observes, “they h great facility in discovering 

the least external sign they give of it, and such as the most sa 

and that they may have other means of » too ne mind 

‘onstant observation of human character, to whi : 

gives them great insight into the clita ers and weakness of 

anted; but that the absolute, immediate, Ble knowledge of the 

er belongs alone to God, is clearly the doctrine of Scripture: it is the 

the heart,” and “‘ knoweth what is in man ;” and in Jeremiah vii, 9, 10, the 
edge of the eart is attributed exclusively to God alone. 

Let all these things then be considered, and we shall be able to ascertain, at least in part, 
the limits within which this evil agency is able to operate in opposing the truth, and in giving 
currency to falsehood ; at least we shall be able to show, that the Scriptures assign no power 
to this “working of Satan” to oppose the truth by such “ signs and wonders” as many have 
supposed. In no instance can evil spirits oppose the truth, we do not say by equal, or nearly 
equal miracles and prophecies, but by real ones—of both, their works are but simulations. 

e take the case of miracles. A creature cannot create; this is the doctrine of Scripture, 
and it will serve to explain the wonders of the Egyptian Magi. They were, we think, ver 
far above the sleight of hand of mere men unassisted ; and we have seen, that as idolatry is 
diabolic, and even is the worship of devils themselves, and the instrument of their opposition 
to God, the Scriptures suppose them to be exceedingly active in its support. It is perfectly 
accordant with this principle, therefore, to conclude, that Pharaoh’s priests had as much of the 
assistance of the demons whose ministers they were, as they were able to exert. But then 
the great principles we have just deduced from Scripture, dite us to limit this power. It 
was not a power of working real miracles, but of simulating them in order to uphold the credit 
of idolatry. ‘Now the three miracles of Moses which were simulated, all involved a creating 
energy. A serpent was created out of the matter of the rod; the frogs, from their immense 
multitude, appear also to have been created ; and blood was formed out of the matter of water. 
But in the imitations of the Magi, there was no creation; we are forbidden by the doctrine of 
Scripture to allow this, and therefore there must have been deception and the substitution of 
one thing for another, which, though performed in a manner apparently much above human 
adroitness, might be very much within the power of a number of invisible and active spirits. 
Serpents, in a country where cad? abound, might be substituted for rods; frogs, which, after 
they had been brought upon the land by Moses, were numerous enough, might be suddenly 
thrown upon a cleared place ; and the water, which could only be obtained by digging, for the 
plague of Moses was upon all the streams and reservoirs, and the quantity being in conse- 

* quence very limited, might by their invisible activity be easily mixed with blood or a colouring 

matter. In all this there was something of the imposture of the priests, and much of the 

assistance of Satan; but in the strict sense no miracle was wrought by either, while the 

works of Moses were, from their extent, oh A as miraculous. i 

For the reasons we have given, no apparent miracles wrought in support of falsehood, can 
for a moment become rivals of the great miracles by which the revelations of the Scripture are 
attested. For instance, nothing like that of feeding several thousands of people with a few 
loaves and fishes can occur, for that supposes creation of the matter and the form of bread and 
fish; no giving life to the dead, for the “ issues from death”. belong exclusively to God. 

Accordingly, we find in the “signs and wonders” wrought by the false prophets and Christs 

predicted in Matthew, whether we suppose them mere impostors, or the immediate agents of 

Satan also, nothing of this decisive kind to attest their missioh. "Tueupas promised to divide 

Jordan, and seduced many to follow him; but he was killed by the Roman troops before he 

could perform his miracle. Another promised that the walls of Jerusalem should fall down, 

but his followers were also put to the sword by Felix. The false Christ BarcnocunBa 
raised a large party; but no miracles of his are recorded. Another arose A. D. 434, and 
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pretended to divide the sea ; but hid himself after many of his besotted followers had plunged 


into it, in faith that it would retire from them, and were drowned. Many other false Chris 
appeared at different times ; but the most noted was Sazparar Servs, in 1666. ‘The delusion 
of the Jews with respect to him was very great. Many of his followers were strangel 
affected, prophesied of his greatness, and appeared by their contortions to be under some 
supernatural influence ; but the Grand Seignior h: ving apprehended Sabbatai, gave him the 
choice of proving his Messiahship by suffering ’a body of archers to shoot at him, after which, 
if he was not wounded, he would acknowledge him to be the Messias ; or, if he declined this, 
that he should be impaled, or turn Turk. He chose the latter, and the deine 
sipated. ‘ "a 

ew whatever “ signs or wonders” might be wrought by any of these, it is clear fro 
absence of all record of any unequivocal miracle, that they were either illusions, or impos 

mt ame course of remark applies to prophecy. To know the future certainly, is the s 
ogative of God. The false prophet anticipated by Moses in Deuteronomy, who was to 
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; il predictions which should “come to pass,” is ndt therefore to be supposed to 
utter predictions strictly and truly, as founded upon an absolute knowledge of the future, A 
shrewd man may guess happily in some instances, and his conjectures when accomplished 
may appear to be “a sign and a wonder,” to a people willing to be deceived, because loving 
the idolatry to which he would lead them. Still further, the Scripture doctrine does not 
Setsenaiss the idea of an evil supernatural agency, “working” with him; and then the 
superior sagacity of evil spirits may give to his conjectures, founded upon their own natural 
foresight of probabilities, a more decided air of prophecy, and thus aid the wicked purpose of 
seducing men from God’s worship. Real and unequivocal prophecy is however impossible to 
them, and indeed we have no instance of any approach to it among the false prophets recorded 
in the Jewish history. ‘I'he Heathen oracles may afford us also a comment on this. ‘They 
were exceedingly numerous; many of them were highly celebrated; all professed to reveal 
the future ; some wonderful stories are recorded of them; and it is difficult to refer the whole 
to the imposture of priests, though much of that was ultimately detected: ‘That they kept 
their credit for 2000 years, and were silenced by the spread of the Gospel, and that, almost 
entirely, before the time of the establishment of Christianity by Constantine, as acknowledged 
o Heathen authors themselves—that they were in many instances silenced by individual 
hristians, is openly declared in the apologies of the Christian Fathers, so that the Pythonie 
inspiration could never be renewed——these are all strong presumptions at least, that, in this 
mockery of the Oracle of Zion, this counterfeit of the standing evidence given by prophecy to 
truth, there was much of diabolical agency, though greatly mingled with imposture. (5) 
Nevertheless the ambiguity and obscurity by which the oracles sported with the evedulity 
of the Heathen, and miserably seduced them, often to the most diabolical wickednesses, and 
yet, in many cases, whatever might happen, preserved the appearance of having told the truth, 
sufficiently proved the want of a certain and clear knowledge of the future ; and, upon the 
showing of their own writers, nothing was ever uttered by an'oracle which, considered as 
prophecy, can be for a moment put in comparison with the least remarkable of those Seripture 
predictions which are brought forward in proof of the truth of the Scriptures, When they 
are brought into comparison, the most celebrated of them appear contemptible. (6) We may 
then very confidently conclude, that, as Scripture nowhere represents any “ signs or wonders’? 
as dasssily wrought to contradict the evidence of the Divine commission of Moses, of Christ 
and his Apostles; so in those passages in which it supposes that they may occur, and predicts 
that they will be wrought in favour of falsehood, and, in the case of the false Christs, in’ 
opposition to the true Messiah, they do not give any countenance to the notion, that either 
real miracles can be wrought, or real predictions uttered, even by the permission of God, in 
favour of falsehood: for no permission, properly speaking, can be given to any being to do 
what he has not the natural power to effect; and permission in this case, to mean any thing, 
must imply that God himself wrought the miracles, and age the predictions, through the 
instrumentality of a creature it is true, but in fact that Ele employed his Divine Power in 
or osition to his own truth,—a dishonourable thought which cannot certainly be maintained, - 
is permission may however extend to a license to evil men, and evil spirits too, to employ, 
against the truth and for the seduction of men, whatever natural power they possess. ‘This 
is perfectly consistent with the general doctrine of Scripture ; but this permission is granted 
under rule and limit. Thus the history of Job is highly important, as it shows that evil 
spirits cannot vy ee their power against a good man without empress permission; an event 
in the history of Jesus teaches also that they cannot destroy even an animal of the vilest kind, 
a. swine, without the same license. Moral ends too were to be answered in both cases—teach- 
ing the doctrine of providence to future generations by the example of Job; and punishing 
the Gadarenes in their property for their violation of the law through covetousness. So 
entirely are these invisible opposers of the truth and plans of Christ under control; and as 
moral ends are so explicitly marked in these instances, they may be inferred as to every other, 
where permission to work evil or injury is granted. In the cases indeed before us su moral 
purposes do not entirely rest upon mference; but are made evident from the history. ‘The 
agency of Satan was permitted in support of idolatry in Egypt, only to make the triumph of 
the true God over idols more illustrious, and to justify his severe judgments upon the 
Egyptians. ‘The false prophets anticipated in Deuteronomy ‘were permitted, et is state 
in order “to prove the people”? A. new circumstance of trial was introduced, which woul 
lead them to compare the pretended predictions of the false prophet, with the illustrious and 
well-sustained series of splendid miracles by which the Jewish economy had been esta- 
blished,—a comparison which could not fail 10 confirm rational and virtuous men in the truth, 
to render more inexcusable those light and vain persons who might be seduced. ‘This 
ation may also be anpuee to the case of the false Christs. In certain of these cases there 
0 something judicial. en men have yielded themselves so far to vice, as to seek error 
}excuse, it seems a principle of the Divine government to make their sin their punish- 
The Egytians were besotted with their idolatries; they had rejected the clearest 
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subject is acutely and learnedly discussed in “ An Answer to M, de Fontenelle’s aoa” 











os, transla from the French by o Priest of the Church of England.” 
6) See note B, at the end of the chapter. 
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evidences of the truth, and were left to the delusions of the demons th . hi 

Israelites, in those parts of their history to which Moses refers, were pas ly inclined to. 





idolatry ; they wished any pretence or sanction for it, and were ready to follow eve, 

What they sought, they found,—occasions of going astray which would have had no effect 
upon them had their hearts been right with God. The Jews rej piritual Messiah, 
with all the evidences of his mission; but were ready to follow an or who promised 
them vietory and dominion ; they were disposed therefore to listen to pretence, and to 
become the dupes of every illusion. But in no instance was the temptation either irresistible, 
or even strong, except as it was made so by their own violent inclinations to evil, and prone- 
ness to find pretences, for it. In all the cases here supposed, the temptation to error was 
never present but in circumstances in which it was confronted with the infinitely higher evidence 
of truth, and that not merely in the number or greatness of the miracles and predictions, but in 
the very nature of the “signs” themselves,—one being unquestionably miraculous, the other 
being at best strange and surprising without a decided miraculous or prophetic character. The 
sudden and unperceived substitution of serpents for the rods of the Magicians might, if the 
matter had ended there, have neutralized the effect of the real transformation of Aaron’s rod ; 
but then the serpent of Moses swallowed up the others. When frogs were already over all 
the land of Egypt, the imitation must have been confined to some spot purposely freed from 
them, and for that reason did not bear an+«unequivocal character; nor ode the turning of 
water from a well into blood, (no difficult matter to pretend, rival for an instant the conver- 

‘sion of the waters of the mighty Nile, and the innumerable channels and reservoirs fed by it, 

into that offensive substance. 'l’o these we are to add the miracles which followed, and which 
obliged even the Magicians to confess “the finger of God.” ‘To the people whom the false 
prophet spoken of in Deuteronomy should attempt to lead astray from the Law, all its magni- 
ficent evidences were known; the glory of God was then between the Cherubim; the Urim 
and Thummim gave their responses; and the government was a standing miracle. ‘To those 
who followed false Christs, the evidences of the mission of Jesus were known ; bis unequivocal 
miracles, it is singular, were never denied by those very Jews who, ever looking out for 
deception, cried as to the expected Christ, “ Lohe is here, and lo heis there!” "he “working 
of Satan,” and the “ lying wonders,” mentioned in the Thessalonians, were to take place amon, 

a people, who not only had the words of Christ and his Apostles, but acknowledged too their 

Divine authority as established by miracles and prophecies, the unequivocal character of 

which theirs never even pretended to equal. "Thus, in none of the instances adduced in the 

argument, was there an exposure to inevitable error, by any evidence in favour of fulschood ; 
the evidence of the truth was in all these cases at hand, and presented itself under an obviously 
distinct and superior character. We conclude. therefore that the objection to the conclusive 
' nature of the proof of the truth of the Scriptures from miracles and prophecies grounded upon 
the supposed admission that miracles may be wrought and prophecies uttered in favour of 
error, is not only without foundation, but that as far as scriptural evidence goes on this subject, 
the demonstrative nature of real miracles and prophecies is, by what it really admits as to 
“the working of Satan,” abundantly confirmed. It does not admit that real miracles can be 
wrought, or real prophecies uttered; and it never supposes simulated ones, when opposed to 
revealed truth, but under circumstances in which they can be detected, or which give them an 
equivocal character, and in which they may be compared with true miracles and predictions, so 
that none can be deceived by them but those who are violently bent on error and transgression. 
_ Another objection to the conclusiveness of the proof from miracles, is brought from the 

‘pretended Heathen miracles of Aristeas, Pythagoras, Alexander of Pontus, Vespasian, and 

oo Tyaneus, and from accounts of miracles in the Romish Church; but as this ae 

tion has been very feebly urged by the adversaries of Christianity, as though they themselves 

were ashamed of the argument, our notice of it shall be brief. Tor a full consideration of the 
objection we refer to the authors mentioned below. (7) 

With respect to most of these pretended miracles, we may observe, that it was natural to 
expect that pretences to miraculous powers should be made under every form of religion, since 
the opinion of the earliest ages was in favour of the occurrence of such events; and as truth 
had been thus sanctioned, it is not surprising that error should attermpt to counterfeit its 
authority. But they are all deficient in evidence. Many of them are indeed absurd, and 
carry the air of fable; and as to others, it is well observed by Dr. Macknight, (8) that “they 
are vouched to us by no such testimony as can induce a prudent man to give them credit. 
They are not reported by any eye-witnesses of them, nor by any persons on whom they 
were wrought. ‘Those who relate them do not even pretend to have received them from eye- 
witnesses; we know them only by vague reports, the original of which no one can exactly 
trace. ‘I'he miracles ascribed to Pythagoras were not reported until several hundred ye 
after his death; and those of Apollonius, one hundred years after his death.” inst 
ces which are given, especially among the Papists, may be resolved into imagination ; othe 
both Popish and Pa, into the adiiiice of priests, who were of the ruling p cand th 
fore feared no punishment even upon detection; and in almost all cases, we 


* 





a) Macxwianr’s Truth of the Gospel History; Dovaias’s Critorion; Campnmit on 
Patny’s Evidences, (8) Truth of the Gospel History. ; 
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were eta in favour of the dominant religion, and k 











hose religious preju- 
dices were to be flattered and strengthened by them, and of cou ery much disposed 
to me dupes. Bishop Douglas has laid down the followh and clear rules in his 
“Criterion,” for trying miracles. "hat we may reasonably suspect any-accounts of miracles 
to be false, if they are not published till long = the time when they are said to have been 
performed—or if they were not first published in the place where they are said to have been 
wrought—or if they probably were suffered to pass without examination, in the and at 
the oh ce where they took thelr rise. ‘These are general grounds of mpapiciony to which may 
y indicate imposture 






d particular ones, arising from any circumstances which plain 
fice on the one hand, or credulity and paggmalion on the other. ; , 
Before such tests, all Pagan, Popish, and other pretended miracles without exception, 
shrink: and they are not for a moment to be brought into comparison with works wrought 
publicly—in the sight of thousunds, and those often opposers of the system to be established by 
them—-works not by any ingenuity whatever to be resolved into artifice on the one part, or 
into the effects of imagination on the other—works performed before scholars, statesmen, 
rulers, persecutors; of which the instances are numerous, and the places in which they 
occurred various—works published at the time, and on the very spot--works not in favour of 
a ruling system, but directed against every other religious establishment under heaven; and, 
for giving their testimony to which, the original witnesses had therefore to expect, and did in 
succession receive, reproach, stripes, imprisonment, and death, ; 

It is also of importance to observe, that whatever those pretended. miracles might be, 
whether false or exaggerated relations, or artful impostures; or even were we to adinit some 
of them to have been occurrences of an extraordinary and inexplicable kind, they ave for the 
most part, whether Pagan or Papal, a sort of insulated oceurrences, which do not so much as 
profess to prove any thing of common interest to the world. As they are destitute of con- 
vincing marks of credibility, so they have no inherent propriety, nor any perceptible’ con- 
nection with a design of importance to mankind, But “the Scriptures of the Old ‘Testament 
record a continued succession of wonderful works, connected also in a most remarkable 
manner with the system carried on from the fall of Adam to the coming of Christ. The very 
first promise of a Redeemer, who should bruise the serpents head, appears to have been 
accompanied with a signal miracle, by which the nature of the serpent tribe was instantly 
changed, and reduced to a state of degradation and bageness, expressive of the final overthrow 
of that Evil Spirit, through whose deceits man had fallen from his innocence and glory. The 
mark set upon Cain was probably some miraculous change in his external appearance, trans- 
mitted to his posterity, and serving as a memorial of the first apostasy from the true religion. 
The general deluge was a signal instance of miraculous penlrceat inflicted upon the 
human race, when they had departed from the living God, and were become utterly irreclain 
able. he dispersion at Babel, and the confusion of tongues, indicated the Divine p' 
of preventing an intermixture of Idolaters and Atheists with the worship of the true God, 
The wonders wrought in Egypt, by the hand of Moses, were pointedly directed against the 
senseless and abominable idolatries of that devoted country, and were manifestly designed to 
expose their absurdity and falschood, as well as to effect the deliverance of God's peo! 
Isracl. The subsequent miracles in the desert, had an evident tendency to wean the Israelites 
from an attachment to the false deities of the surrounding nations, and to instruct them 
figurative representations in that “better covenant, established upon better promises,” of whi 
the Mosaic institute was designed to be a shadow and a type. ‘The settlement of the 
Israelites in Canaan under their leader Joshua, and their continuance in it for a long succes+ — 
sion of ages, were accompanied with a series of wonders, all operating to that one purpose of 
the Almighty, the separation of his people from a wicked and apostate world, and the 
ere of a chosen seed, through whom all the nations of the, ea'th should be blessed. 

very tniracle wrought under the Jewish Theocracy, appears to have been intended, either 
to correct the superstitions and impieties of the neighbouring nations, and to bring them to, 
conviction that the Lord Jehovah was the true God, and that beside him there was none 
other; or to reclaim the Jews, whenever they betrayed a disposition to relapse into Heathen- 
ish abominations, and to forsake that true religion which the Almighty was pledged to uphold 
throughout all ages, and for the completion of which he was then, in his Infinite Wisdom, 
arranging all hurnan events. ~ 

“Tn the miracles which our Lord performed, he not only evinced his Divine power, but 
fulfilled many important prophecies relating to him as the Messiah. ‘Thus they afforded a 
twofold evidence of his authority. In several of them we perceive likewise a striking reference 

the especial object of his mission. Continually did he apply these wonderful works to the 
Purpose of inculeating and establishing doctrines, no less wonderful and interesting to the 





men. “fi 

“The same may vise be remarked of the miracles recorded of the Apostles, after our 

Lord’s departure from this world, in none of which do we find any thing done for mere osten« 

tation; but an evident attention to the great purpose of the Gospel, that of ‘turning men 
Srom darkness unto light, and from the power of Satan unto God? , 

“Tt seems impossible for any thinking man, to take such a view as this of the peculiar 

design and use of the Seripture miracles, and not to perceive in them the unerring counsels of 
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Infinite. Wisdom, as well _as the undoubted exertions of Infinite Power. When we see the 
several parts of this stupendous scheme thus harmonizing and cooperating for the attainment 
of one specific object, 1e highest importance to the whole race of mankind ; we cannot but 
be struck with a conviction of the absolute impossibility of imposture or enthusiasm, in any 
part of the proceeding. We are compelled to acknowledge, that they exhibit proofs of Divine 
agency, carried on in one continued series; such as no other system hath ever pretended to ; 


such as not only surpasses all human ingenuity, but seems impossible to have been effected 
by any combination of created beings.” (9) é 


On miracles therefore, like those which attest the mission of Moses and of Chri 
safely rest the proof of the authority of both, and say to each of them, thoug! 
sense of the superiority of the “Son” to the “servant,” “Rabbi, we know that 
Teacher come from God, for no man can do these miracles that thou doest, except Gov be with 












(9) Van MixpEr‘v’s Boyle Lectures. 


—— 


Note A.Page 82. 


In reply, to the objection that ‘‘Moses describes the works of the Magivians in the very same lahguage as 
he does his own, and therefore that there is reason to conclude that they were equally miraculous,” Dr. 

Farmer remarks— : ‘ = 

“J, That nothing is more common than to speak of professed jugglers, as doing what they pretend and 
appear to do, and that this language never misleads, when we reflect what sort of men are spoken of, namely, 
mere impostors on the sight: why might not Moses then use the common popular language when speaking 
of the Magicians, without any danger of misconstruction, inasmuch as the subject he was treating, all the 
circumstances of the narrative, and the opinion which the historian was known to entertain of the inefficacy 
and imposture of magic, did all concur to prevent mistakes? 

“2. Moses does not affirm, that there was a perfect conformity between his works and those of the 
Magicians; he does not close the respective relations of his own particular miracles, with saying the 1 
Magicians did that thing, or according to what he did so did they, a form of speech used on this occasion 
no less than three times in one chapter, to describe the exact correspondence between the orders of God and 
the behaviour of his servants; but makes choice of a word of great latitude, such as does not necessarily 
express any thing more than a general similitude, such as is consistent with a difference in many important 
respects, they did so or in like manner as he had.—That a perfect imitation could not be designed by this 
word, is evident from its being applied to cases in which such an imitation was absolutely impracticable : 
for, when Aaron had converted al/ the waters of Egypt into blood, we are told the Magicians did so, that is, 
something in like sort. Nor can it be supposed that they covered the land of Egypt with frogs, this had 
been done already; they could only appear to bring them over some small space cleared for the purpose. 
But what is more decisive, the word imports nothing more than their attempting some imitation of Moses, 
for it is used when they failed in their attempt: They did so to bring forth lice, but they could not. 

‘3. So far is Moses from ascribing the tricks of the Magicians to the invocation and power of demons, or 
to any superior beings whatever, that he does most expressly refer all they did or attempted in imitation of 
himself to human artifice and imposture. The original words, which are translated inchantments, (1) are 
entirely different from that rendered enchantments in other passages of Scripture, and do not carry in them 
any sort of reference to sorcery or magic, or the interposition of any spiritual agents; they import deception 
and concealment, and ought to have been rendered secret sleights or jugglings, and are thus translated even i 
by those who adopt the common hypothesis with regard to the Magicians, ‘These secret sleights and jug- 
glings ate expressly referred to the Magicians, ‘not to the devil, who is-not so much as mentioned in the S 
history: Should we therefore be asked, (2) How it came to pass, in case the works of the Magicians were 

rformed by sleight of hand, that Moses has given no hint hereof? we answer, He has not contented w 

imself with a hint of this kind, but, at the same time that he ascribes his own miracles to Jehovah, he has, 
inthe most direct terms, resolved every thing done in imitation of them entirely to the fraudulent contrivances 
of his opposers, to legerdemain or sleight of hand, in contradistinction from magical incantations. Moses 
therefore could not design to represent their works as real miracles, at the very time he was branding them 
as lmpostures. 

“Tt remains only to show, that the works performed by the Magicians did not exceed the cause to which 
they are ascribed ; or in other words, the Magicians proceeded no further in imitation of Moses, than human 
artifice might enable them to go, (while the miracles of Moses were not liable to the same impeachment, and Ps 
bore upon themselves the plainest signatures of that Divine power to which they are referred.) If this can 
be proved, the interposition of the devil on this occasion will appear to be an hypothesis invented without any 
kind of necessity, as it certainly is without any authority from the sacred text. 

*}. With regard to the first attempt of the Magicians, the turning rods into serpents: it cannot be 
accounted extraordinary that they should seem to succeed in it, when we consider’ that these men were 
famous for the art of dazzling and deceiving the sight ; and that serpents being first rendered tractable and aus na 

me ; “ i 

(1) The original word used, Exod. viii, 11, is Belahatehem ; and that which occurs, ch. vii, 22, and ch. viii, _ oom 

7, 18, is Belatehem ; the former is yee derived from Lahat, which signifies to bum, and the substantive a 

ame or shining sword-blade, and is applied to the flaming sword which guarded the tree of life, Gen. iii, 24. 

Those who formerly used legerdemain, dazzled and deceived the sight of Syettorsby the art of brandishing — 
their swords, and sometimes seemed to eat them, and to thrust them into their bodies; and the expression 

seems to intimate, that the Magicians appearing to turn their rods into serpents, was owing to their eluding the 

eyes of the spectators by a dexterous management of their swords. In the preceding instances they made use 

of some different contrivance, for the latter word, belatehem, comes from Laat, to cover or hide, (which some 

think the former word also does,) and therefore fitly expresses any secret artifices or methods of deception, 
whereby false appearances are imposed So the spectators. 


(2) As we are by Dr. Macknight, in his Truth of the Gospel History, p. 372. 
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harmless, as they easily may, have had a thousand different tricks played with them, to the astonishment of 
the spectators. basa.» 

“2. With regard to the next attempt of the Magicians to imitate Moses, who had already turned all the 
running and standing waters of Egypt into blood, there is no difficulty in accounting for their success in the 
degree in which they succeeded. For it was during the continuance of this judgment, when no water could 
be procured but by digging rownd about the river, that the Magicians attempted by some proper prepara- 


‘tions to change the colour of the small quantity that was brought them, (probably endeavouring to persuade 


Pharaoh, that they could as easily have turned a larger quantity into blood.) In a case of this nature, 
imposture might, and, as we learn from history, often did take place. It is related by Valerius Maximus, (3) 
that the wine poured into the cup of Xerxes was three times changed into blood. But such trifling feats as 
these could not at all disparage the miracle of Moses; the vast extent of which raised it above the suspicion 
of fraud, and stamped upon every heart, that was not steeled against all conviction, the strongest impression 
of its divinity. For he turned their streams, rivers, ponds, and the water in all their receptacles, into blood, 
And the fish that was in the river (Nile) died ; and the river stank. (4 3 

“3. Pharaoh not yielding to this evidence, God proceeded to further punishments, and coyered the whole 
land of Egypt with frogs. (5) Before these frogs were removed, the Magicians undertook to bring into 
some place cleared for the purpose a fresh supply; which they might easily do when there was such 
plenty every where at hand. Here also the narrow compass of the work exposed it to the suspicion of being 
effected by human art; to which the miracle. of Moses was not liable; the infinite number of frogs which 
filled the whole kingdom of Egypt, (so that their ovens, beds, and tables swarmed with them,) being a proof 
of their immediate miraculous production. Besides, the Magicians were unable to procure their removal ; 
which was accomplished by Moses, at the submissive application of Pharaoh, and at the very time that 
Pharaoh himself chose, the more clearly to convince him that God was the author of these miraculous 
judgments, and that their infliction or (6) removal did not depend upon the infiuence of the elements or stars, 
at set times or in critical junctures. . p 

“4, The history of the last attempt of the Magicians confirms the account here given of all their former 
ones. Moses turned all the dust of the land into lice; and this plague, like the two preceding ones, being 
inflicted at the word of Moses, and extended over the whole kingdom’ of Egypt, must necessarily have been 
owing, not to human art, but to a Divine power. Nevertheless, the motives upon which the Magicians at 
first engaged inthe contest with Moses, the shame of desisting, and some slight appearances of success in their 
former attempts, prompted them: still to carry on the imposture, and to try with their enchantments to bring 
forth lice ; but they could not. With all their skill in magic, and with all their dexterity in deceiving the 
spectators, they could not even succeed so far as they had done in former instances, by producing a specious 
counterfeit of this work of Moses. Had they hitherto performed real miracles by the assistance of the devil, 
how came they to desist now ? It cannot be a greater miracle to produce lice, than to turn rods into serpents, 
water into blood, and to create frogs. It has, indeed, been very often said, that the devil was now laid under 
a restraint: but hitherto no proof of this assertion has been produced. The Scripture is silent, both as to 
the devil being now restrained from interposing any further in favour of the Magicians, and as to his having 
afforded them his assistance on the former occasions. But if we agree with Moses in ascribing to the Magi- 
cians nothing more than the artifice and dexterity which belonged to their profession; we shall find that 
their want of success in their last attempt was owing tothe different nature and circumstances of their 
enterprise.” ; SS 





Note B.—Page 86. 


“ Bur if, at any time, evil spirits, by their subtlety, and experience, and knowledge of affairs in the world, 
did foretel things which accordingly came to pass, they were things that happened not long after, and 
commonly such as themselves did excite and prompt men to. Thus, when the conspiracy against Cesar 
was come just to be put into execution, and the devil had his agents concerned in it, he could foretel the time 
and place of his death. But it had been foretold to Pompey, Crassus, and Cesar himself before, as Tully 
informs us from his own knowledge, that they should all die in their beds, and in an honourable old age, who 
yet all died violent deaths. Wise and observing men have sometimes been able to make strange predictions - 
concerning the state of affairs; and therefore spirits may be much more able to do it. E,yil spirits could 
foretel what they were permitted to inflict or procure: they might have foretold the calamities of Job, or the 
death of Ahab at Ramoth-gilead. ; 

“The devil could not always foretel what was to come to pass, and therefore his agents had need of their 
vaults, and hollow statues, and other artifices to conceal their ignorance, and help them out, when their-arts 
of conjuration failed. But we have no reason to think that the devil, who Is so industrious to promote his 
evil ends, by all possible means, would omit such an opportunity as was given him by the opinion which the 
Heathens had of their Oracles; and the trials which Croesus and Trajan made are sufficient to prove; that 
there was something supernatural and diabolical in them. Croesus sént to have many Oracles consulted at a” 
set time, and the question to be put to them was, what Croesus himself at that time was doing ; and he resolved 
to be employed about the most improbable thing that could be imagined, for he was boiling a tortoise and a 
lamb together in a brass pot ; and yet the Oracle of Delphi discovered to the messengers what the king was 
then about. ‘Trajan, when he was going into Parthia, sent a blank paper sealed up, to an Oracle of Assyria 
for an answer : the Oracle returned him another blank paper, to show that it was not so to be imposed upon. 
“But though things of present concernment were siscavered both to Croesus and Trajan beyond all 
man power to know, yet both were imposed upon by ambiguous answers, when they consulted about 
pas future, of which the devil could not attain the knowledge. ) : 

“Many of the Heathen Priests themselves, upon examination, publicly confessed several of their Oracles 
to be impostures, and discovered the whole contrivance and management of the deceit, which was entered 
upon record. And in the rest, the power of the devil was-always so limited and restrained, as to afford 


@ Lib. i, ¢. 6. (4) Exod. vii, 19 to 21. A % 

(5) Exod. viii, 6 to S. Nor, indeed, can it be imagined, that after this or the former plague had been removed, 

ote st rial his Magicians to renew either. ? 
xod, viii, 8. 
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sufficient means to undeceive men, though many of his predictions might come'to pass.”—JENKINS’s Rea- 
sonableness of Christianity. 3 

“Many of the learned regard all the Heathen Oracles as the result of the grossest imposture. Sote 
consider them as the work of evil spirits. Others are of opinion, that through these Oracles some real 
prophecies were occasionally vouchsafed to the Gentile world, for their instruction and consolation. But to 
whichsoever of these opinions we may ineline, it will not. be difficult to discover a radical difference between 
these and the Scripture prophecies. 

“Tn the Heathen Oracles, we ca2not discern any clear and unequivocal tokens of genuine prophecy. ‘They 
avere destitute of dignity and importance, had no connection with each other, tended to no object of general 
concern, and never looked into times remote from their own. We read only of some few predictions and 
prognostications, scattered among the writings of poets and philosophers, most of which (besides being very 
weakly authenticated) appear to have been answers to questions of merely local, personal, and temporary 
concern, relating to the issue of affairs then actually in hand, and to events'speedily to be determined. Far 
from attempting to form any chain of prophecies, respecting things far distant as to time or place, or matters 
contrary to human probability, and requiring supernatural agency to effect thein, the Heathen priests and 
soothsayers did not even pretend to a systematic and connected plan. They hardly dared, i deed to assume 
the prophetic character in its full force, but stood trembling, as it were, on the brink of futurity, conscious of 
their inability to venture beyond the depths of human conjecture. Hence their predictions became so fleeting, 
so futile, so uninteresting, that they were never collected together as worthy of preservation, but, soon fell into 
disrepute and almost total oblivion, 

“The Scripture prophecies, on the other hand, constitute a series of predictions, relating principally to one 

rand object, of universal importance, the worl: of man’s redemption, and carried on in regular progression 
through the Patriarchal, Jewish, and Christian dispensations, with a harmony and uniformity of design, 
clearly indicating one and the same Divine Author, who alone could say, ‘Remember the former things of 
old; for Tam God, and there is none else: I am God, and there is none like me; declaring the end from the 
beginning, and from ancient times the things that are not yet done, saying, My counsel shall stand, and I 
will do ah my pleasure.’ The genuine prophets of the Almighty beheld these things with a clear and stead- 
fast eye; they declared them with authority and confidence ; and they gave, moreover, signs from heayen 
for the conviction of others. Accordingly, their' writings have been handed down from age to age ; have been 
preserved with scrupulous fidelity ; and have ever been regarded with reverence, from the many incontestable 
evidences of their accomplishment, and from their inseparable connection with the religious hopes and 
expectations of mankind,”—Bishop of Llandaff. 


CHAPTER XVII. 
Propuecies or Scripture. 


Tur nature and force of the argument from prophecy have been already stated ; (7) and it . 
has been proved, that where real predictions are uttered,—not happy conjectures, which shrewd 
‘and observing men may sometimes make, but predictions which imply foresight of events 
dependent upon the various contingencies of human affairs, and a knowledge of the characters, 
dispositions, and actions of persons yet unborn, so as to decide unerringly on the conduct 
which they will pursue—they can only be uttered by inspired men, and the author of such 
communications can be no other than the Infinite and Omniscient God, “showing to his servants 
the thing's which shall be hereafter,” in order to authenticate their mission, and to affix the stamp 
of his own infallible authority upon their doctrine, wcities Sia” 
‘The authenticity and the antiquity of the records which contain these predictions, awe been 
already established; and the only subject of inquiry proper to this chapter is, the prophetic — ts 
character of the predictions said to be contained in the Old and New Testaments. A few ae 
general observations may however be previously allowed. q ”: 
1. The instances tobe considered by those who would fully satisfy themselves on this point me 
are not few but many. ‘The believer’in the Divine authority of the Old and New Testaments * 
is ready to offer for examination great humbers of professed prophecies relative to individuals, é 
cities, states, the person and offices of Messiah, and the Christian church, which he alleges to. @: 4 
have been unequivocally fulfilled; independent of predictions which he believes to be now 
fulfilling ; or which are hereafter to be fulfilled in the world. 
2. If as to the fulfilment of some particular prophecies, the opinions of men should differ, 
there is an abundance of others the accomplishment of which has been so evident as to defy 
any rational interpretation which will not involve their fulfilment ; while unbelievers are 
pera to show any clear prediction of Holy Scripture which has been falsified by the 
event throughout the whole range of those ages which are comprehended by the Bible, from 
the Pentateuch to the Apocalypse. : 
3. The predictions in Scripture have already been distinguished in their character from the 
Oracles and Divinations of the Heathen ; (8) and it may here be further observed, that they | 
are not, generally, separate and insulated predictions of the future, arising out of accidental 
cireumstances and connecting themselves, with merely individual interests and temporary 
occasions. On the contrary they chiefly relate to ie arise out of a grand scheme for the 
moral recovery of the human race from ignorance, vice, and wretchedness, They speak of 
the agents to be employed in it, and especially of the great agent, the RepeemeEr himself; 


* 


* 


(7) Vido chap. ix, (8) Vide chap. xvi. 
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and of those mighty and awful proceedings of providence as to the neti of the earth, by 
which judgment and mercy are exercised with reference both to the ordinary principles of 
moral government, and especially to this restoring economy, to its struggles, it§ oppositions, 
and its triumphs. They all meet in Canis7, as in their proper centre, and in him only, 
however many of the single lines, when considered apant, may be imagined to have another 
direction, and though they may pass through intermediate events. “If we look,” says Bishop 
Hurd, “into the prophetic writings, we find, that prophecy is of a prodigious extent; that it 
commenced from the fall of man, and reaches to the consummation of all things; that for 
many ages it was delivered darkly, to a few persons, and with large intervals from the date 


of one prophecy to that of another; but, at length, became more clear, more frequent, and was 
uniformly carried on in the line of one p eparated from the rest of the world—among 
other reasons assigned, for this principall the repository of the Divine Oracles; that, 
with some intermission, the spirit of prop ubsisted among that people, to the coming of 


and left behind them many predictions, recorded in the books of the New ‘Testament, which 
profess to respect very distant events, and even run out to the end of tim , or in St, John’s 
expression, to that period, ‘when the mystery of God shall be perfected? Murther,. besides 
the extent of this prophetic scheme, the dignity of the person whom it concerns, deserves our 
consideration. Fle is described in terms whieh excite the most august and magnificent ideas. 
He is spoken of, indeed, sometimes as being the seed of the woman, and as the Son of man} yet 
so as being at the same time of more than mortal extraction. He is even represented to 1 
being superior to men and angels; as far above all principality and power; above al 
accounted great, whetherin heaven or in. earth; as the Word and Wisdom of God 
Eternal: Son of the Father; as the Heir of all things, by whom he made the worlds; 
brightness of his glory and the express image of his person. 'We have no words to denote 
greater ideas than these: the mind of man cannot elevate itself to nobler conceptions. Of 
such transcendent worth and excellence is that Jesus said to be, to whom, all the prophets 
bear witness ! 

“Lastly, the declared purpose for which the Messiah, prefigured by so long a train of 
prophecy, came into the world, corresponds to all the rest of the representation. It was not 
to deliver an oppressed nation from civil tyranny, or to erect, a great civil empire, that is, to 
achieve one of those acts which history accounts most heroic. No: it was not a mighty state, 
a victor people— 


Christ, that he himself and his Apostles exercised this power in the most gcame manner 5 








Non res Romane perituraque regna—> 


. that was worthy to enter into the contemplation of this Divine person. It was another and 
far sublimer purpose, which he came to accomplish; a purpose, in comparison of which all 
our policies are poor and little, and all the performances of man as nothing. Tt was to deliver 
a world from ruin; to abolish sin and death; to purify and immortalize human nature; and 
thus, in the most exalted sense of the words, to be the Saviour of men and the blessing of all 
nations. ‘There is no exaggeration in this account. 1 deliver the undoubted sense, if not 
always the very words of Scripture. Consider then to what this representation amounts. 
Let us unite the several parts of it, and bring them to a point. Avspirit of prophecy pervading 
all time—characterizing one person, of the highest dignity—and proclaiming the accomplish. 

ment of one purpose, the most beneficent, the most divine, the imagination itself can project. 
Such is the riptural delineation, whether we will receive it or no, of that economy which 
we call prophetic.” apt gh 

4. Prophecy in this peculiar sense, and on this ample scale, is peculiar to the religious 
system of the Holy Scriptures. ‘Nothing like it is found any where beside; and it accords 
> perfectly with that system, that nothing similar should be found elsewhere. “'The prophe= 
cies of Scripture,” says that accomplished scholar, Sir W. Jones, “bear no resemblance in 
» form or style to any that can be produced from the stores of Grecian, Indian, Persian, or even 
Arabian learning. 'The antiquity of those compositions, no man of learning doubts ; and the 
unrestrained application of them to events long subsequent to their publication, is a solid 
ground of belief, that they were genuine predictions, and consequently inspired.” "The 
advantage of this species of evidence belongs then hires in to our revelation, Heathen 
iever made any clear and well-founded pretensions to it. Mohammedanism, ough it stands 
itself as a proof of the truth of Seripture prophecy, is on ech by a single prediction of 
its own, “'T'o the Christian only belongs this testimony of his faith; this growin evidence 
gathering strength by length of time, and affording from age to age fresh proofs of its divine 
origin. As a majestic river expands itself more and more the further it removes from its 
souree, 80 prophecy, issuing from the first promise in Paradise as its fountain head, acquired 
additional strength and fulness ag it rolled down successive ages, and will still go on inereas~ 
ing in extent and grandeur, until it shall ad lose itself in the ocean of eternity.” y 
5. The objection which has been raised to Scripture prophecy from its pie ay oa 
has no solid foundation. There is, it is true, a prophetic language of symbol and em i 
but it is a language which is definite and not equivocal in its meaning, and as easily 
as the language of poetry, by attentive persons. "This, however, is not always used, The — 
atyle of the prophelen of Scripture very often differs in nothing from the ordinary style “> 
> ’ 
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Hebrew poets; and, in not a few cases, and those too on which the Christian builds most in the 
argument, it sinks into the plainness of historical narrative. Some degree of obscurity is essential 
to are for the end of it was not to gratify human curiosity by a detail of future events 
and circumstances ; and too great clearness and speciality might have led to many artful 
attempts to fulfil the predictions, and so-far the evidence of their accomplishment would have 
been weakened. 'The two great ends of prophecy are, to excite expectation before the event, 
and then to confirm the truth by a striking and unequivocal fulfilment; and it is a sufficient 
answer to the allegation of the obscurity of the prophecies of Scripture, that they have 
abundantly accomplished those objects, among the most intelligent and investigating, as well 
as among the simple and unlearned in all ages, Lt cannot be denied, for instance, ledving out 
particular cases which might be given, that by means of these predictions the expectation of 
the incarnation and appearance of a Divine ‘ was kept up among the people to whom 
= were given, and spread even to the neighbouring nations ; that. as these prophecies 
multiplied, the hope became more intense; and that at the time of our Lord’s coming, the 
expectation of the birth of a very extraordinary person prevailed, not only afnong the Jews, 
but among other nations, 'This purpose was then sufficiently answered, and an answer is 
given to the objection, In like manner prophecy serves as the basis of our hope in things yet 
to come; in tho final triumph of truth and righteousness on earth, the universal esteblish- 
ment of the kingdom of our Lord, and the rewards of eternal life to be bestowed at his second 
appearing. In these all true Christians agree; and their ae could not have been so 
uniformly supported in all ages and under‘all circumstances, had not the prophecies and pre- 
dietive promises conveyed with sufficient, clearness the general knowledge, of the good for 
whi hi they looked, though many of its particulars be unrevealed. "he second end of 
prophecy is, to confirm the truth by the subsequent. event; and here the question of the actual 
fulfilment of Scripture prophecy 1s involved, to. which we shall immediately advert. We 
only now observe, that it is no argument aguinst the wrequivocal fulfilment of several prophe- 
cies, that many have doubted or denied what the believers in revelation have on this subject 
so strenuously contended for, How few of mankind haye read the Scriptures with serious 
attention, or been at the pains to compare their prophecies with the statements in history ! 
How few, especially of the objectors to the Bible, have read it in this manner! Flow many 





‘of them have corifessed unblushingly their unacquaintance with its contents, or have proved 


what they have not confessed by the mistakes ‘and misrepresentations into which they have 
fallon. As for the Jews, the evident dominion of their prejudices; their general aversencss 
to discussion; and the extravagant principles of interpretation they have adopted for many 
ages, which set all sober criticism at defiance, render nugatory any authority which might be 
ascribed to their denial of the fulfilment of certain prophecies in the sense adopted by Chris- 
tians, We may add to this, that among Christian critics themselves there may be much 
disagreement. Eccentricities and absurdities are found among the learned in every depart- 
ment of knowledge, and much of this waywardness and affectation of singularity has infected 
interpreters of Scripture. But, after all, there is a truth and reason in every subject which 
the understandings of the generality of men will apprehend and acknowledge, whenever it is 
fully understood and impartially considered ; to this in all such cases the appeal can only be 
made, and here it may be made with confidence, 

6. For want, of a right apprehension of the moaning of somewhat an unfortunate term 
which has obtained in theology, the “double sense?’ of many apap a an objection of another 
kind has been raised, as though no definite meaning could be assigned to the prophecies of 
Scripture. Nothing can be more unfounded. 'Che double sense of many prophecies in the 
Old Testament,” says an able writer, “has been made a pretext by ill-disposed men, for 
representing them as of vincertain meaning, and resembling the ambiguity of the Pagan 
Oracles. But whoever considers the subject with due attention, will perceive how. little 
ground there is for such an accusation, ‘The equivooations of the Heathen Oracles manifestly 
arose from their ignorance of future events, and from their endeavours to conceal that 
ignorance, by such indefinite expressions, as nfight be equally applicable to two or more 
events of a contrary description, But the double sense of the Scripture prophecies, far from 
originating in any doubt or uncertainty, as to the fulfilment of them in either sense, springs 
from a foreknowledge of thelr accomplishment in both; whoenee the prediction is purposely so 
framed as to include both events, which, so far from being contrary to each othér, ave typical 
the one of the other, and are thus connected together by a mutual dependency or relation. 
This has often been satisfactorily proved, with respect to those prophecies which referred, in 
their primary sense, to the events of the Old Testament, and, in their further and more com- 

lex signification, to those of the New: and on this double accomplishment of some vate 
1s grounded our firm expectation of the completion of others which vemain yet unfulfilled in 
their secondary sense, but which we justly consider ay equally certain in their issue, as 
those which are already past. So far, then, from any valid objection lying against the 

credibility of the Seripture Prophecies, from these seeming ambiguities of meaning, we ma: 
age them as additional noo of thelr coming from God. For, who but the Being, who is 
infinite in knowledge and in counsel, could so construct predictions as to give them a two-fold 
application, to events distant from, and (to hwman foresight) unconnected with, each other? 
at power less than Divine could so frame them, as to make the accomplishment of them, 
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in one instance, a solemn pledge and assurance of their completion in angler instance, of still 
higher and more universal importance? Where will the scoffer find any thing like this in the 
artifices of Heathen Oracles, to conceal their ignorance, and to impose on the credulity of 
mankind ?” 
“We now proceed to the enumeration of a few out of the great number of predictions 
“contained in the Scriptures, which most unequivocally show a perfect knowledge of future 
contingent,events, and which therefore, according to our argument, as bg prove that 
they who uttered them “spake as they were moved by the Holy Ghost,” by the Spirit of the 
omniscient and infinitely prescient Gop. (9) Ps ; 
The very first promise made to'man is a prediction which none could have uttered but He 
whose eye looks through the depths of future ages, and knows the result as well as the begin- 
ning of all things. ‘J will put enmity between thee and the woman, and between thy seed and 
her. seed; it shall bruise thy head, and thow shalt bruise his heel.” In vain is it attempted to 
resolve the whole of the transaction with which this prediction stands connected, into allegory. 
Such criticism; if applied to any other ancient historical book, bearing marks of authentic 
narration as unequivocal as the book of Genesis, would not be tolerated by the advocates of 
this absurd conception themselves, whether they are open or disguised Infidels. In vain is.it 
alleged, that a mere fact of natural history is stated ; for if the words are understood to express 
no more than the enmity between the human race and serpents, it would require to be proved, 
in order to establish a special punishment of the serpent, that man has a greater hostility to 
serpents than to other dangerous animals, which he extirpates whenever he can master them 
by force or stratagem; and that serpents have-a stronger disposition to do injury to men, 
than to those animals which they make their daily prey, or to others which they never fail to 
strike when within their reach. As this was obviously false in fact, Moses could not assert 
it; and, if it had been,true in natural history, t6 have said this and nothing more, to have 
confined himself to the mere literal fact, a fact of no importance, would have been far below 
the character of Moses as a writer—a lofty and sublime character, to which the Heathens and 
sometimes Infidels themselves haye-done justice. In no intelligible sense can these celebrated 
words be understood, but in that in which they are fixed by innumerable references and allu- 
sions of other parts of the sacred volume, and which ought, in all good criticism, to determine 
their meaning. The serpent, and the seed of the woman, are the representatives of two 
invisible and mighty powers; the one good, the other evil; the one divine, though incarnate 
of the woman, the other diabolic ; between whom an enmity was placed, which was to express 
itself in a long and fearful struggle, in the course of which the seed of the woman should 
sustain a temporary wound and suffering, but which should issue in the bruising of the head, 
the inflicting a fatal blow upon the power, of his adversary. The scene of this contest was 
to be our Bebe, and generally the visible agents of it men, under their respective leaders, the 
serpent on the one side, andthe seed of the woman on the other, practising and advocating, 
and endeavouring to render dominant truth or error, virtue or vice, obedience to God or 
rebellion against his authority. We ask then, has such a contest of principles and powers 
taken place in the world, or not? ‘The answer must be in the affirmative; for every age 
ae witness to it. We see it commencing-in Cain and Abel—in the resistance of the Ante- 
liluvians to the righteousness taught by Noah ;—in their punishment ;—in the rise of Idolatry, 
and the struggles of the truth in opposition to it ;—in the inflictions of singular judgments upon 
nations, for the punishment and exposure of Idolatry, as in the plagues of Egypt, the destruc- 


(9) “The correspondences of types and antitypes, though they aré not proper proofs of the truth of a 
doctrine, yet may be very reasonable confirmations of the foreknowledge of God; of the uniform view of 
Providence under different dispensations ; of the analogy, harmony, and agreement, between the Old Testa- 
ment and the New. The fs of the Law concerning one particular kind of death, He that is hanged is 
accursed of God, can hardly be conceived to have been put in on any other account, than with a view and 
foresight to the application made of it by St. Paul. ‘The analogies between the paschal lamb and the Lamb of 
God slain from the foundation of the world; between the Egyptian bondage and the tyranny of sim; 
between the baptism of the Israelites in the sea antl in the cloud, and the baptism of Christians ; between 
the passage through the wilderness, and through the present world ; between Joshua bringing the people 
into the promised land, and Jesus Christ being the Captain of salvation to believers ; between the Sabbath 
of rest promised to the people of God in the earthly Canaan, and the eternal rest promised to the people of 
God in the heavenly Canaan ; between the liberty granted them from the time of the death of the High 
Priest, to him that had fled into a city of refuge, and the redemption purchased by the death of Christ ; 
between the High Priest entering into the holy place every year with the blood of others, and Christ’s once 
entering with his own blood into heaven itself, to appear in the shadows of things to come, of good things 
to come, the shadows of heavenly things, the presence of God for us. These, I say, and innumerable 
other analogies, between the figures for the time then present, patterns of things in the heavens, and the 
heavenly things themselves, cannot without the force of strong prejudice be conceived to have happened by 
mere chance, without any foresight or design. There are no such analogies, much less such series of 
analogies, found in the books of more enthusiastic writers living in such remote ages from each other. It is 
much more credible and reasonable to suppose, what St. Paul affirms, that these things were our examples ; 
and that in that uniform course of God’s government of the world, all things happened unto them of old for 
ensamples, and they are written for our admonition, upon whom the ends of the werld are come. And 
hence arises that aptness of similitude, in the application of several legal performances to the morality of the 
Gospel, that it can very hardly be supposed not to have been originally intended,”—Dr. S, CLarke’s Evi. 
dences of Natural and Revealed Religion, p. 263. ’ 
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tion of the nations of Canaan, &e, We trace the contest throughout the whole history of the 
Jewish nation down to the coming of ow Lord; and occasionally we see it extending into 
the neighbouring Pagan nations, although they were generally, as part of their punishment, 
“suffered to walk in their own ways,” and Satan as to them was permitted to “keep his goods 


* 


in peace,” till the time of gracious visitation should arrive. “We see the incarnate Redeemer, 
for a time suffering, and at lengthdying. Then was “the how and power of darkness ;” then ° 


was his heel bruised: but he died only to revive again, more visibly and powerfully to esta- 
blish his kingdom and to ence his spiritual conquests. In every direction were the 
regions, where Satan. “had seat,” penetrated by the heavenly light of the doctrine of | 
Christ; and every where the most tremendous persecutions were excited against its unarmed + gal 
and unprotected preachers and their converts. -But the gates of hell prevailed not against if 
the church founded on a rock, and “ Satan fell as lightning from heaven,”—from the thrones, x. i 
and temples, and judgment seats, andsschools of the ancient civilized world; the Idolatry of n)) 
ages was renounced; Christ was adored through the vast extent of the Roman empire, and 1 
in many of the countries beyond even its ample sweep. Under other forms the enemy J 
revived, and the contest was renewed; but in every age it has been maintained. ‘The prin- 
ciples of pure evangelical truth were never extinguished; and the “children of the kingdom,” h 
were “minished and brought low,” only to render the renewal of the assault by unexpected 
agents, singularly-raised up, more marked and more eminently of God. We need not run 
over even the heads of the history of the Church: what is the present state of things? The : 
contest still continues, but with increasing zeal on the part-of Christians, who are carrying on 
offensive operations against the most distant parts of the long-undisturbed kingdom of dark- 
ness; placing there the’ principles of truth; commencing war upon Idolatry and superstition ; 
aid establishing the institutions of the Christian Church with a success which warrants the 
hope that the time is not far distant, when the “head of the- serpent will be bruised”? in all 
‘idolatrous countries, and the idols of modern Heathen states, like those of old, be displaced, 
to introduce the worship of the universal Saviour, “ Gon’ over all blessed for ever.” 

May we not ask, whether all this.was not infinitely above human foresight? Who could 8 


confidently state, that a contest of this peculiar nature would continue through successive ages ; 
that men would not all go over to one or other of the opposing parties; nay, who could 
confidently-conjecture in the age of Moses, (when the enchant to Idolatry had become so 
strong, that the chosen seed themselves, under the constant demonstration of miracles, visibly 
blessed while they remained faithful to the worship of God; and as eminently and visibly 
punished when-they departed fronv it, could:not be preserved from the infection,) that Idolatry 
should one day be abolished throughout the ennthit Past experience and all probabilities 
Were opposed to the. hope that the cause of the Seed ofthe woman should: revels and yet it 
stands recorded, “it [rather Hx,] shall bruise thy head.” Infidels may scoff at a Redeemer, 
and deride the notion ofa tempter; but they cannot deny that such a contest between oppo- 
site parties and principles as is here foretold has actually taken place, and still continues ; 
that contest, so.extended, so céntinued, and so terminated, human foresight could not foretel ; 
and the fact established, therefore, is an accomplishment of a prophecy which could originate 
only-in Divine prescience. mM 
he celebrated prediction of Jacob at thé close of his life respecting the time of the appear 
of “Sraton,” may next be considered. ay 
he word signifies “He who is to be sent,” or “ The Peace-maker.” In either sense, the 
application to that great Person, to whom all the Patriarchs looked forward, and the Prophets 
gave witness, is obvious. Those who doubt this, are bound to give us.a better interpretation. 
—Betdre a certain event, a certain person was to-come, to whom the people should be gathered : 
the event has certainly arrived, but who is the person? The application of the prophecy to 
Messiah, is not an invention of Christians. ‘The ancient Jews, as appears from their com- 
mentators, so understood it: and the modern ones are unable to resist the evidence drawn 
from it, in favour of the claims of our Lord. 'That it is a prediction, is proved from its form, 
and the circumstances under which it Was delivered: that it has received a singular accom- : 

ishment in the person of Jesus of Nazareth, is also certain; and it is equally certain, that 
no individual-besides can be produced, in whom it has been in any sense whatever accom- 
plished. For the ample illustration of the prophecy the reader is referred to commentators, 
and to Bishop Newton's well-known work on the prophecies. It is sufficient here to allege, 
that Judah, as @ tribe, remained till after the advent of Jesus Christ, which cannot be said 
of the long-dispersed ten tribes, and scarcely of Benjamin, which was merged in the tribe of 
Tudah.—Crwsp asks where the supremacy of Judah was, when Nebuchadnezzar carried the 
whole nation captive to Babylon; when Alexander subdued Palestine ; and when it-was a 
tributary province of the Roman Empire? The prediction, however, does not convey the 
idea either of Independent or supreme power. This no one tribe had when all were united in 
one state, and each had its sceptre and its princes or chiefs. It is therefore enough to show, 
that under all its various fortunes, the tribe of Judah retained its ensigns, and its chiefs, and 
its tribeshtp, until Shiloh came. It is no uncommon thing for a country to be conquered, and 
for its ancient princes and governmént to remain, though as tributary. 

With respect to the tribe of Judah during the captivity-in Babylon, Cyrus, as we learn from 
Ezra i, 8, ordered the vessels of the temple to be restored to “the Prince of Judah.” This 
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shows that the tribe was kept distinct, and that it had its own internal government and chief. 
Under the dominion of the Asmoneoan Kings, the Jews had their rulers, their elders, and their 
council, and so under the Romans. But soon after the death of Christ, all this was abolished, 
the nation dispersed, and the tribes utterly confounded, ‘Till owe Lord came, and had accom- 

lished his work on earth, the tribe of Judah continued. ‘This is matter of unquestionable 
historic fact. In a short time afterward it was dispersed, and mingled with the common 
mass of Jews of all tribes and countries: this is equally unquestionable. Now again we ask, 
could either human foresight determine this, or is the application of the event to the prophecy 
fanciful? The prediction was uttered in the very infancy of the state of Israel, by the father 
of the fathers of tho tribes of that people. Ages passed away; the mightiest empires were 
annihilated ; ten of the chosen tribes themselves were, utterly dispersed into unknown coun- 
tries; another became so insignificant as to lose its sie of pi only remained which 








imposed its very name wpon the nation at large, the object of public observation until the 

Messiah came, and that tribe was Judah, the tribe spoken of in rediction, and it remained 

as it were only to make the fulfilment manifest, and was then confounded with the relics of 

the rest. What prescience of countloss contingencies, occurring in the intervening ages, does 

this imply 2A. preseience truly, which can only belong to God. , . 

‘Tho predictions respecting the Jewish nation, commencing with those of Moses, and runni 
through all their propbaste; are too numorous to be adduced, . One of the most instructive an 
convincing exercises to those who have any doubt of the inspiration of the Scriptures, would 
be, seriously and candidly to peruse them, and by the aid of tbione authors who-have expres 
and largely written on this subject, to compare the prophecies with their alleged ful 

‘Three topics are prominent in the predictions of Moses and the prophets generally,— 

free ont and gross departures of the Jews from their own law; their signal punishment 
nvasions, captivities, dispersions, oppressions, and persecutions ; and their final restoration 

to their own lind, All these have taken place. Eyen the last was accomplished by the- 
return from Babylon, though, im its eminont sense, ‘its still future, In pursuance of the 
argument, we shall show, that cach of these was above human foresight and conjecture, 

; "Phe Apostasies and idolatries of this people were foretold by Moses before his death, "I 
now that after my death ye will utterly corrupt yourselves, and hun aside from the way which I 
ave commanded you, and evil rill befull you in the lattér days,” Deut. xxxi, 29; and he accords 

ingly prophetically declares their fan a i It is, perhaps, scarcely possible to fix upon a 

stronger circumstance than this prediction, to prove’ that Moses was truly commissioned b 

God, and did not pretend a divine sanction in order to give Weight to his laws and to his 

personal authority. The rebellious raco whom he had first led into the desert, had died there ; 

and the new generation were much more eapaaes to obey their leader. _ At the moment he 
wrote these words, appearances had a favourable aspect on the future obedience of the people, 

If this had not been the case, the last thought a merely political man would-have been 

disposed to indulge was, that his own favourite institutions should fall into desuetude and 

contempt; and much less would he finish his public life by openly telling the people, that he 
foresaw that event, oven if ho feared it, It may, indeed, be said, that he uttered this convie> 
tion for the purposo of giving a colour to the threatenings which he pronounces against 







‘disobedience to his law, and that the object of those fearful menaces was to deter the people 


from departing from customs and rules which he was anxious, for the sale of his own fame, 
that thoy should observe, 'T’o this we answer, that, Moses could not expect any weight to be 
attached by the Israelites to his threat, that the Divine judgments would be inflicted upon 
them for not obeying his laws, unless their former rebellions had been immediately and signally 
marked by such visitations, ‘Without this to support him, he would have appeared in a 
ridiculous, rather than in an impressive and sublime attitude before the people assembled to 
hear his last,commands. For forty years his institutions had been often tae ed, and if no 
inflictions of the Divine displeasure followed, what reason had they to credit the menaces of 
Moses as to the future? But if such inflictions had resulted from their disobedience, ev 
thing is rational and consistent in this part of the conduct of their leader. Let the Infidel 
choose which of theso positions he pleases. If he think, that Moses aimed to deter them from 
departing from his institutions by empty threats, he ascribes an incredible absurdity to an 
unquestionably wise, and, as Infidels themselyes contend, a very politic man; but if his 
panera threats were grounded upon former marked and acknowledged interpositions of 
ivino providoenos, the only ciroumstance whith could give them weight, he was God’s come 
missioned leader, and, as he professed, an inspired prophet, : 
It is a circumstance of great weight in the predictions of Moses respecting the punishment 
of the Jews, that these fimines, pt os, invasions, subju ations to foreign enemies, 
captivitios, &o, are represe! © consequences of their vicious departures from 
God, and from his laws. dl foresee, except an inspired man, that such evils 
would in no instance take pl nine, no blight, no invasion would occur in Judea, 
except in obvious punishment offences against their law? ~What was there in the 
common course of things to prev small state, though observant of the precepts of its 
own religion, from falling under th i of more powerful neighbouring nations, except 













the special protection of God? and what but this could guard them from the plagues and 
famines to which their neighbours were liable? If the predictions of Moses were not 
‘! 
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inspired, they assume a principle which mere human wisdom and policy never takes into its 
calculations,—that of the connection of the national prosperity of a people, inseparably and 
infallibly, with obedience to their Hol Wri ings; and bbaeaue they assume that singular 
principle, the conclusion is in favour of their inspiration. For let us turn to the fiots of the 
case. The sacred books of the Jews are historical, as well as prophetic. The history too 
is distinct from the prophecy; itis often written by other authors; and there is no mark at 
all of any designed accommodation of the one to the other. ‘The singular simplicity of the 
historic narrative disproves this, as well as the circumstance, that a great part of It as recorded 
in the Old Testament is a transcript of their public records. Consult then this history, and 
in every instance of singular calamity we see a previous departure from the Law of Moses; 
the one following the other, almost with the regularity and certainty of natural effects and. 
causes! In this the predictions of Moses and the Prophets are strikingly accomplished ; and 
a more than human fovea is proved. 

Let us look further into the detail of these threatoned punishments, Besides the ordinar 
inflictions of failing harvests, and severe diseases, in their own country, they were, accords 
ing to the prophecies of Moses, Deut. xxviii, to be “scattered among all people, from the one 
end of the earth even to the other ;” and where is the trading nation in which they are not, in 
Asia, Africa, and Europe? Many are even to be found in the West Indies, and in the com 
mercial parts of America. Who could foresee this but God; especially when their singular 
preservation as a distinct peaple, a solitary instance in the history of nations, is also 
umplied? (f) They were to find “no ease” among these nations ; and the almost constant and 
long continued persecutions, robberies, and murder of Jews, not only in ancient nations, but 
especially among Christian nations of the middle ages, and in the Mohammedan states to this 
day, are in wonderful accomplishment of this, ‘They were to be “a proverb and a bye-word 
among all nations,” whieh has been in every place fulfilled, but was surely above human 
intelligence to foresee: and “the stranger that is within thee shall get above thee very high, and 
thou shalt come very low.” For a comment on this, let the conduct of the “stranger,” Turks 
and others, who inhabit Palestine, toward the Jews who remain there, be recollected,—the 
one party is indeed “very high,” and the other “very low.” Other parts of this singular 
chapter ene equally striking predictions, uttered more than three thousand years ago, 
as remarkably accomplished; but there are some passages in it, which refer in terms so 
particular to a then distant event, the utter subversion of their polity and nation by the 
Romans, as to demonstrate in the most unequivocal manner the prescience of Him to whom, 
all events, the most contingent, minute, and distant, are known with absolute certainty. 
That the Romans are intended, in verse 49, by the nation brought from “the end of the earth,” 
distinguished by their well-known ensign “the eagle,” and by their fierce and cruel disposi- 
tion, is exceedingly probable: and it is remarkable, that the account which Moses gives of 
the horrors of the “siege” of which he speaks, is exactly paralleled by those well known 

assages in Josephus, in which he desoribes the siege of Jerusalem by the Roman army. ‘The 
ast verse of the chapter scems indeed to fix the reference of the foregoing passages to the 
final destruction of the nation by the Romans, and at the same time contains a prediction, the 
accomplishment of which cannot possibly be ascribed to accident. ‘And the Lord shall bring 
thee into Egypt again with ships, by the way whereof I spake unto thee, Thou shalt see it no more 
again : and there ye shall be sold unto your enemies for bondmen and bondwomen, and no man shall 
buy you”? On this Dr. Hales remarks, on the authority of their own national historian, 
Josephus, “Of the captives taken at the siege of Jerusalem, above seventeen yours of age, 
some were sent to Egypt in chains, the greater part were distributed through the provinces 
to be destroyed in the theatres, by the sword, and by wild beasts; the rest under seventeen 
were sold for slaves, and that for a trifling sum, on account of the numbers to be sold, and the 
scarcity of buyers; so that at length the prophecy of Moses was fulfilled—‘and no man shall 
buy.’ The part that were reserved to grace the triumph of Vespasian, were probably trans- 
ported to Italy-in ‘ships’ or by sea, to avoid a prodigious land journey thither through Asia 
and Greece,—a circumstance which distinguished this invasion and captivity from the preceds 
ing by the Assyrians and Babylonians, In the ensuing rebellion, a part of the captives were 
sent by sea to Egypt, and several of the ships were wrecked on the coast, 

Thus, at a distance of fifteen centuries, were these contingent circumstances accuratel 
recorded by the prophetic spirit of ae taking of innumerable Jews captive—their 
transport to Egypt—their being sold till the markets for alavg were glutted, and no more 
buyers were found, and embarked on board vessels, either to grace the triumph of their 
conqueror, or to find a market in different maritime ports. Is'it possible that these numerous 
and minute circumstances can be referred to either happy conjectures or human foresight? 
thelr eaptivities and dispersions, the 
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qv) “They have been no among all countries. Thoy 
to keep them feaetber. All the ordinary principles of assimilation, which make law, and religion, and 
manners, so much a matter of geography, are in theli instance suspended. And in exception to every thin 

which history has recorded of the revolutions of the species, we see in this wonderful race a vigorous princi, 
ple of identity, which has remained in undiminished force for nearly two thousand years, and still pervades 


every shred and fragment of their widely scattered population,”—CHALM@Rs’s Kyidences, 
43 
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Jews shall be again restored to their own land. This was, as we have said, in one instance 
accomplished in their restoration by Cyrus and his successors; after which they i 
became a considerable state. But who could foretel that, but Hz who determines the events of 
the world by his power and wisdom? Jeremiah fixes the duration of the captivity to sevent 

ears; he did that so unequivocally, that the Jews in Babylon, when the time approached, 
ie to prepare for the event. But there was nothing in the circumstances of the Baby- 
lonian empire when the prediction was uttered, to warrant the hope, much less to support a 
. confident conjecture. Could the subversion of that powerful empire by a then obscure 
people, the circumstance which broke the bondage of the Jews, have been foreseen by man? 
or when we consider the event as fulfilling so distinct a prophecy, can it be resolved into 
imaginative interpretation? A future restoration however awaits this people, and will be to 
the world a glorious demonstration of the truth of prophecy. This bemg future, we cannot 
argue upon it. Three things are however certain:—the Jews themselves expect it; they are 
preserved by the providence of God a distinct people for their country; and their country, © 
which in fact is possessed by no one, is preserved for them, 

Without noticing numerous prophecies respecting ancient nations and cities, (2) the won- 
derful and exact accomplishment of which has been pointed out by various writers, and which 
afford numerous eminent instances. of the prescience of contingent and improbable events, 
whose evidence is so overwhelming, that, as in the case of the illustrious prophecies of Daniel, 
unbelievers have been obliged to resort to the subterfuge of asserting, in opposition to the 
most direct proofs, that the prophecies were written after the events, we shall close our 
instances by adverting to the prophecies respecting the Messiah,—the great end and object of 
the prophetic dispensation. Of these not a solitary instance, or two, of an equivocal kind, 
and expressed only in figurative or symbolic language, are to be adduced; but upward of ~ 
one hundred predictions, generally of very clear and explicit meaning, and each referring to 
some different circumstance connected with the appearing of Christ, his person, history, and 
his ministry, have been selected by divines, exclusive of typical and allusive predictions, (3) 
and those which in an ultimate and remote sense are believed to terminate in him. How are 
all these to be disposed of, if the inspiration of the Scriptures which contain them be denied ? 
That these predictions are in books written many ages before the birth of our Saviour, is 
certain—the testimony of the Jews who reject Christ, amply proves this. That no interpola- 
tions have taken place to accommodate them to him, is proved, by the same predictions being 
found in the copies which are in the hands of the Jews, and which have descended to them 
from before the Christian era. On the other hand, the history of Jesus answers to these 
predictions, and exhibits their exact accomplishment. The Messiah was to be of the seed of 
Dayid—born in Bethlehem—born of a virgin—an incarnation of Deity, God with us,—an 
eminent but unsuccessful teacher ;—he was to open the eyes of the blind, heal the Jame and 
sick, and raise the dead—he was to be despised and rejected by his own countrymen; to be 
arraigned on false charges, denied justice, and condemned to a violent death—he was to rise 
from the dead, ascend to the right hand of God, and there being invested with power and 
authority, he was to punish his enemies, and establish his own spiritual kingdom, which 
shall never end. We do not enter into more minute predictions, for the argument is irre- 
sistible when founded on these alone: and we may assert that no man, or number of men, 
could possibly have made such conjectures. Considered in themselves, this isimpossible, What 
rational man, or number of rational men, could now be found to hazard a conjecture that an 
incarnation of Deity would occur in any given place and time—that this Divine Person should 
teach wisdom, work miracles, be unjustly put to death, rise again, and establish his religion? 
These are thoughts which never enter into the minds of men, because they are suggested by 


(2) No work has exhibited in so pleasing and comprehensive a manner the fulfilment of the leading 
prophecies of Scripture, and especially of the Old Testament, as Bishop Newton’s Dissertations on the 
Prophecies, and the perusal of it may be earnestly recommended, especially to the young. His illustrations 
of the propheeies respecting ancient Babylon, are exceedingly interesting and satisfactory; and still further 

oofs of the wonderfully exact accomplishment of those prophecies may be seen in a highly interesting 
Meme on the Ruins of Babylon, by Claudius J. Rich, published in 1815, Immense ruins were visited by 
him near the supposed site of ancient Babylon, which probably are, though the matter cannat be certainl 
ascertained, the remains of that astonishing city, now indeed “swept with the besom of destruction.” He 
tells us too, that the neighbourhood is to the present a habitation only for birds and beasts of prey ; that the 
dens of lions, with their slaughtered victims, are to be seen in many places; and that most of the cavities 
are o¢eupied with bats and owls. It is therefore impossible to reflect without awe upon the passage of Isaiah, 
written during the prosperity of Babylon, wherein he says, ‘‘The wild beasts of the desert shall lie there, 
and their houses shall be full of doleful creatures, and owls shall dwell there, and satyrs shall dance there.”? 

“The present ruins of that city also demonstrate, that the course of the Euphrates has been changed, probabk 
in consequence of the channel formed by Cyrus; and the yielding nature of the soil demonstrates that suc 
an operation could have been performed by a large army with great facility and despatch. 

The ruins examined by Mr. Rich bear testimony to the immense extent of the city as described by ancient 
authors. Vast masses of masonry, of both burnt and unburnt brick and bitumen, were observed in various 
excavations in these huge mountains of ruins, which are separated from each other by several miles. One 
is called by the Arabs, Birs Nimrond ; another the Kasr, or Palace; anda third, which some have though 
to be the ruins of the Tower of Belus, is called by the natives Mugelibé, OVERTURNED, which expressive 
term is also sometimes applied to the mounds of the Kasr. (3) See note, p. 94. 
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no experience, and by no probability arising out of the usual course of human affairs; and 
yet if the eae were not inspired, it would haye been as impossible for them to have con- 
ceived such expectations, as for us; and indeed much more so, seeing we are now familiar 
with a religion which asserts that such events have once occurred. If then such events lay 
beyond not only human foresight, but even human thought, they can only be referred to 
inspiration. But the case does not close here. How shall we account, in the next place, for 
these circumstances all having met, strange as they are, in one person, and in one only among 
all the millions of men who have been born of woman,—and that person Jesus of Nazareth? 
He was of the house and lineage of David—he was born, and that by a singular event, in 


Bethlehen—he professed to be “ God with us,” and wrought miracles to substantiate his claim, ~ 


At his word or touch, the “eyes of the blind were opened,” “the lame leaped as a hart,” tha 
dumb spake, the sick were healed, and the dead lived, as the Prophets had foretold. Of 
the wisdom of his teaching, his recorded discourses bear witness. His rejection and unjust 
death by his countrymen, are matters of historic fact; his resurrection and ascension stand 
upon the lofty evidences which have been already adduced: the destruction of the Jewish 
nation, according to his own predictions, followed as the proof of the terror of his offended 
majesty; and his “kingdom” among men continues to this day. - There is no possible means 
of evading the evidence of the fulfilment of these predictions in the person of our Lord, unless 
it could be shown that Jesus and his disciples, by some kind of concert, made the events of 
his life and death to correspond with the prophecies, in order to substantiate his claim to the 
Messiahship. No Infidel-has ever been so absurd as to hazard this opinion, except Lord 
Bolinbroke; and his observations may be taken as a most triumphant proof of the force of 
this evidence from prophecy, when an Lrpcthesis so extravagant was resorted to by an acute 
‘mind, in order to evade it. This noble writer asserts, that Jesus Christ brought on his own 
death by a series of wilful and preconcerted measures, merely to give his disciples the triumph 
of an appeal to the old prophecies! But this hypothesis does not reach the case; and to 
have succeeded, he ought to have shown, that our Lord preconcerted his descent from David— 
his being born of a virgin—his birth at Bethlehem—and his wonderful endowments of 
eloquence and wisdom; that by some means or other he wilfully made the Jews ungrateful 
to him who healed their sick and cleansed their lepers; and that he not only contrived his own 
death, but his resurrection, and his ascension also, and the spread of his religion in opposition 
to human opinion and human power, in order to give his disciples the triumph of an appeal 
to the prophecies! These subterfuges of Infidels concede the point, and show that the truth 
cannot be denjed but by doing the utmost yiolence to the understanding. 
hat wonderful series of particular prophecies respecting our Lord, contained in Isaiah liii, 
will illustrate the foregoing observations, and may properly close this chapter. 
To this prophecy it cannot be objected, that its language is symbolic, or that in more than 
a few beautiful metaphors, easily understood, it is even figurative : its style is that of narra+ 
tive; it is also entire in itself, and unmixed with any other subject; and it evidently refers 
to one single person. So the ancient Jews understood it, and applied it to Messiah; and 
though the modern Jews, in order to evade its force in the argumemt with Christians, allege 
that it describes the sufferings of their nation, and not of an individual, the objection is refuted 
by the terms of the prophecy itself’ The Jewish people cannot be the sufferer, because he 
was to bear their griefs, to carry their sorrows, and to be wounded for their transgressions. 
“ He hath borne our griefs and carried our sorrows,” &c; so that the person of the sufferer is 
clearly distinguished from the Jewish nation. Besides which, his death and burial are spoken 
of, and his sufferings are represented (verse 12) as voluntary; which in no sense can apply to 
the Jews. “Of himself, or of some other man,” therefore, as the Ethiopian eunuch nightly 
conceived, the prophet must have spoken, 'T'o some individual it must be applied; to none 
but to our Lord can it be applied; and, applied to him, the prophecy is converted into history 
itself, The prophet declares, that his advent and works would be a revealing of “the arm of 
the Lord,”—a singular display of Dive power and goodness; and yet, that a blind and 
incredulous people would not believe “the report.” Appearing ina low and humble condition, 
and not, as they expected their Messiah, in the pomp ‘of eastern monarchy, his want of 
comeliness” and ‘ desirableness” in the eyes of his countrymen, and his rejection by them, are 
explicitly stated —“ He was despised, and we esteemed him not.” He is further described as “a 
man of sorrows and acquainted with griefs ; yet his sufferings were considered by the Jews as 
judicial,—a legal punishment, as they contend to this day, for his endeavouring to seduce men 
from the law, and for which they had the warrant of God himself in his commands by Moses, 
that such seducers should be put to death. With what exactness are these sentiments of the 
Jews marked in the prophecy! We quote from the translation of Bishop Lowth... : 
“Yet we thought him JUDICIALLY stricken, 
SMITTEN OF Gop, and afflicted.” al 
Christ himself and his Apostles uniformly represented his death as vicarious and propitiatory ; 
and this is predicted and confirmed, so to speak, by the evidence of this prophecy. : 
“But he was wounded for owr transgressions, 
Was smitten for owr iniquities; 
The chastisement by which our peace is effected, was laid upon him; 
And by his bruises zoe are healed. w 
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We all of us like sheep have stray’d ; 

We have turn’d aside, every one to his own way ; 

And Jehovah hath made to light upon him the iniquity of us all. 
Tt was exacted and he was made anewerable” 


Who can read the next passage without thinking of Jesus before the council of the Jews, 
and the judgment seat of Pilate? 
“ Aw a lamb that is led to the slaughter, 
And as a sheep before her shearers 
Is dumb; #0 he open’d not his mouth. 
By an oppressive jadgment he was taken off.” 
The very circumstances of his burial are given: 


“ And his growe was appointed with the wicked 

But with the rich raan was his tomb.” / 
Yet though thus laid in the grave, the eye of the al pe beholds his resurrection, “the joy 
set before him,” and into which he entered; the distribution of spiritual blessings to his people, 
and his spiritual conquest of the nations of the om notwithstanding the opposition of “the 
mighty ;” and he enumerates these particulars with a plainngss.so wonderful, that, by merely 
an alteration of the tenses of the verbs, the whole might be converted into an abridged view 
of what has oceurred, and is now occurring, under the Christian dispensation, in the further- 
ance of human salvation : * 

“If hia eoul shall rnake a propitiatory sacrifice * 

He shall see a seed, which shall prolong their days, 

And the gracious purpose of Jehovah shall prosper in his bands, 

Of the travail of hie sont he shall see (the fruit) and be satisfied 5 

By the knowledge of him shall my servant justify many ; 

For the punishment of their iniquities he shall bear. 

Therefore will 1 distribute to him the many for hia portion ; 

And the mighty people shall he share for hiv gpoil ; ed 

Becanse he pour’d hia soul out unto death; sl 

And was number’d with the transgressors: ~ 

And he bore the sin of many, 

And rade interceasion for the transgresvors.”” 


To alf these predictions the words of a modern writer are applicable: “Let now the 
Infidel, or the skeptical reader, meditate thoroughly and soberly upon these predictions. The 

iority of the records to the events admits of no Bee ry The completion is obvious to 
ie competent inquirer. Flere then are facts. e are called upon to account for these 
facts on rational and adequate principles. Is human foresight equal to the task? Enthu- 
siasm? Conjecture? Chance? Political contrivance? Jf none of these, neither. ean any 
other principle that may be devised by man’s sagacity, account for the facts; then true 
Saag 6 as well as true religion, will ascribe them to the inspiration of the Almighty. 
ivery eflect raust have a cause.” (4) 


iy 


CHAPTER XVIIL 
“ Opsecrions To run Lyipence vnom Prornncy CONSIDERED. » , 


Besspns the objections which have been anticipated and answered in the last. chapter, . 
others have been made to the argument from prophecy, which, though exceedingly futile, 
ought to receive a cursory notice, lest any should think them of greater importance, 

id has been objected, as to some of the propecies, that they were wri after the event; 
as for instance, the prophecy of Isaiah in which the name of Cyrus is found, and the prophe- 
cies of Danicl. This allegation, standing as it does upon no evidence whatever, and bei 
indeed in opposition to contrary proof, shows the hopelessness of the cause of Infidelity, am 
affords a lofty triumph to the evidence of prophecy. For the objector does in fact acknow- 
ledge, that these predictions are not obscure; that the event exactly corresponded with them ; 
on were beyond human conjecture. Without entering into those questions respect- 
i ate of the books of Isaiah ae Daniel, which properly belong to works on the canon 
ture, we may observe, that the authors of this objection assert, but without giving 
Jeast proof, that Isaiah wrote his prophecies in order to flatter Cyrus, and that the boo 
ane ba composed about the reign of Anrrocuus Evienanes. It is therefore admitted 
that both were extant, and in their sicied form, before the time of the Christian era; but, if 
so, what end, we ask, is answered by the objection? ‘The Scriptures, as received by the 
Jews, were verified by the sentence of our Lord and his Apostles; and unless their inspiva~ 
tion can be disproved, the objection in questiqn is a mere cavil. Before it can have any 
weight, the whole mass of evidence which supports the mission and Divine authority of . 
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Saviour and the Apostles, must be overthrown: and not till then, can it in strictness of 
reasoning be maintained. But, not to insist on this, the assertion respecting Isaiah is opposed 
to positive testimony. The testimony of the prophet himself, who states that he lived “in 
the days of Uzziah, Jotham, Ahaz, and Hezekiah, kings of Judah ;” and the testimony of an inde- 

endent witness, the author of the Second Book of Kings, in the twentieth chapter of which 
Sadk, Isaiah is brought forward in connection with a public event of the Jewish history—the 
dangerous sickness and recovery of the king Hezekiah. The proof is then as decisive as 
the public records of a kingdom can make it, that Isaiah wrote more than a hundred years 
before the birth of Cyrus. (5) 

The time when Daniel lived and wrote is bound up in like manner with public history,— 
and that not only of the Jews, but of the Babylonians and Persians; and could not be ante- 
dated so as to impose upon the Jews, who received the book which bears his name into their 
eanon, as the production of the same Daniel who had filled exalted stations in the courts of 
Nebuchadnezzar and his successors. In favour ofa later date being assigned to the book of 
Daniel, it has been said, that it has many Greek terms, and that it was not translated by the 
LXX, the translation now inserted im the Septuagint being by Turopotian. With respect. 
to the Greek terms, they are chiefly found in the names of the musical instruments; and the 
Greeks acknowledge, that they derived their music from the eastern nations. With respect 
to the second objection, it is unfounded. The authors of the Septuagint did translate the 
book of Daniel, and their version is cited by Clemens Romanus, Justin Marryr, and many 
of the Ancient Fathers; it occupied a column of the Hexapla of Origen, and is quoted by 
Jnrome. The present Greek version by Theodotian inserted in the Septuagint, was made 
in the second century, and preferred as being more conformable to the Original. The repu- 


‘diated version was published some years ago from an ancient MS. discovered at Rome. (6) 


The opponents of Scripture are fond of the attempt to lower the dignity and authority of 
the sacred prophecies by comparing them to the Heathen Oracles. The absolute contrast 
between them has already been pointed owt; (7) but a few additional observations may not 
be useless. 

Of the innumerable Oracles which were established and consulted by the ancient Heathen, 
the most celebrated was the Delphic; and we may, therefore, for the purpose of exhibiting 
the contrast more perfectly between the Pythian Oracle and the prophecies of Scripture, 
confine our remarks to that. a ; 

The first great distinction lies in this, that none of the predictions ever uttered by the Del- 
phic Oracle went deep into futurity. They relate to events on the eve of taking place, and 
whose preparatory circumstances were known. There was not even the pretence of foresight 
to the distance of a few years; though had it been a hundred years, even that were a very 
limited period to the of inspired prophets, who looked through the course of succeeding 
ages, and gave proof by the very sweep and compass of their predictions, that they were 
under the inspirations of Him to whom “a day is as a thousand years, and a thousand years as 
one day.” 

A second contrast lies in the ambiguity of the responses. The prophecies of Scripture are 
sometimes obscure, though this does not apply to the most eminent of those which have been 
most signally fulfilled, as we have already seen; but they never equivocate. For this the 
Pythian Oracle was notorious. Historians relate, that Crassus, who had expended large 
sums upon the agents of this delusion, was tricked by an equivocation; through which, inter- 
preting the response most favourably for himself, he was induced to make an unsuccessful 
war on Cyrus. In his subsequent captivity he repeatedly reproached the Oracle, and charged 
it with falsehood. The response delivered to Pyrruus was of the same kind; and was so 
expressed as to be true, whether Pyrrhus conquered the Romans or the Romans Pyrrhus. 
Many other instances of the same kind are given; not to mention the trifling, and even 
bantering and jocose oracles, which were sometimes pronounced. (8) 


(5) “ But if you will persevere in believing that the prophecy concerning Cyrus was written after the event, 
peruse the burden of Bab lon; was that also written after the event? ere the Medes then stirred up 
against Babylon? Was Babylon, the glory of the kingdoms, the beauty of the Chaldees, then overthrown, 
and become as Sodom and Gomorrah? Was it then uninhabited? Was it then neither fit for the Arabian’s 
tent nor the Shepherd’s fold? Did the wild beasts of the desert then lie there? Did the wild beasts of the 
islands then ery in their desolate houses, and dragons in their pleasant places? Were Nebuchadnezz 
Belshazzar, the son and the grandson, then cut off? Was Babylon then become a possession of 
and pools of water? Was it éhen swept with the besom of destruction, so swept that the worid | 
now where to find it?”—Bishop WarTson’s Apology. SNES 

(6) PorpHyRy, in his books against the Christian religion, was the first to attack the prophecies of 
Daniel ; and in modern times, Cotirns, in his “(Scheme of Literal Prophecy,” bent all his force against a 
»vook so pregnant with proofs of the truth of Christianity, and the inspiration of ancient prophecy. By two 
learned opponents his eleven objections were most satisfactorily refuted, and shown to be mere cavils—by 
Bishop Cuanpcer in his Vindication” of his “Defence of Christianity,” and by Dr. Sam. CHANDLER 
in his “ Vindication of Daniel’s Prophecies.” (7) Vide chapter xvi. 

(8) Eusebius has preserved some fragments of a philosopher called Ginomaus; who, out of resentment 
for his having been so often fooled by the Oracles, wrote an ample confutation of all their impertinences : . 
"When we come to consult thee,” says he to Apollo, “if thou seest what is in futurity, why dost thou use 
expressions that will not be understood? If thou dost, thou takest pleasure Mabusing us; if thou dost no 
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The venality, wealth, and servility of the Delphic Oracle, present another contrast to the 
poverty and disinterestedness of the ish prophets, whom no gifts could bribe, and no 


power awe.in the discharge of their duty. Demosthenes, in one of his speeches to the Athe- 
nians, publicly charges this Oracle with being “gained over to the interests of King Philip ;” 

d. the Greek historians give other instances in which it had been corrupted.by money, and 

the prophetess sometimes deposed for bribery, sometimes for lewdness. 
_ Neither threats nor persecutions had any influence with the Jewish prophets; but it” 
‘would seem that this celebrated Oracle of Apollo was not even proof against raillery. At 
first it gave its answers in verse; but,the Epicureans, Cynics, and others laughing so much 
‘at the poorness of the versification, it fell at length into prose. ‘It was surprising,” said 
these philosophic wits, “that Apollo, the god of poetry, should be a much worse poet than 
Homer, whom he himself had inspired.” Plutarch considers this as a principal cause of the 
declension of the Oracle of Delphos. Doubtless it had declined much in credit in his day; 
and the further spread of Christianity completed its ruin. 

Can then the prophecies of Scripture be paralleled with these dark, and venal, and delusive 
Oracles, without impiety? and could any higher honour be wished for the Jewish prophets, 
than the comparison into which they are thus brought with the agents of Paganism at Del- 
phos and other places? 'T'hey had recourse to no smooth speeches, no compliances with the 
tempers and prejudices of men. They concealed no truth which they were commissioned to 
declare, however displeasing to their nation, and hazardous to themselves. They required 
no caves, or secret places of temples, from which to utter their messages; and those who 
consulted them were not practised upon by the bewildering cetemonies imposed upon 
—— at Delphos. They prophesied in streets, and courts, and palaces, and in the midst. 
of large assemblies. Their predictions had a clear, determinate, and consistent 3 and 
they described future events with so many particularities of time and place, as made it scarcely 
possible that they should be misunderstood or misapplied. 1 ae ¥ 

Pure and eleyated as was the character of the Jewish prophets, the hardihood of Infidelity - 
has attempted to asperse their character; because it appears from Scripture story, that there 
were false prophets and bad men who bore that name. ; 1 

Balaam 1s instanced, though not a Jewish prophet; but that he was always a bad man 
wants _ The probability is, that his virtue was overcome by the offers of Balak; and 









the pr OS ee was not taken away from him, because there was an evident design on 
the part of God to make his favour to Israel more conspicuous, by obliging a relu 









to bless, when he would have cursed, and that in the very presence of a hos 
that work was done, Balaam was consigned to his proper punishment. 
With respect to the Jewish false prophets, it is a singular proceeding to. 
‘ones for their sake, and to argue that because bad men assumed their functions, abd imitated 
their manner, for corrupt purposes, the universally-received prophets of thé nation,—men 
who, from the proofs they gave of their inspiration, had their commission acknowledged | 
by those who hated them, and their writings received into the Jewish canon,—were bad men 
ola Let the characters of Moses, Samuel, Elijah, Elisha, Nathan, Isaiah, Jeremiah, (9 
Daniel, and the authors of the other prophetical books, be considered; and how true are the 
words of thé Apostle, that they were “oy men of old” as well as that they were “moved 
the Holy Ghost!” That the prophets who prophesied “smooth things” were never considere' 
pe «ea except for a time by a few who wished to have their hopes flattered, is plain 
: from this—none of their writings were preserved by the Jews. ‘Their predictions would not 
20und in reproofs and threatenings, like those of Isaiah and Jeremiah; and yet the wontaiar 
those prophets who were personally most, displeasing to the Jews of the age in which they 
4 lived, haye been preserved, while every flattering prophecy was suffered to fall into oblivion 
almost as soon as it was uttered. Can ‘we have a more decisive proof than this, that the false 
bg vere a. perfectly distinct class of men,—the venal imitators of these “holy mena » 
ut who never gave, even to those most disposed to listen to their delusive prophecies, a satis- 
factory proof of their prophetic commission ? . - 
_ Attempts have been made to show, that a few of the prophecies of Scripture have failed, 
The following are the principal instances: Sig M. 

It has been said, that @ false promise was made to Abra when it was promised to 
hirn, that his descendants should possess the territory whiel a the Euphrates and 
the river of Egypt. But this objection is clearly made in ign e Scriptures; for the 
fact At bit David conquered that territory, and that the dc f Solomon were thus 
extended. (1 : ¥ 

Voltaire shee that the prophets made promises to 1 ews of the most unbounded 









ye a 

be informed of ns, and learn to speak more clearly. I tell thee, thatif thou intendest an equivoque, the 
Greek word whereby thou affirmedst, that Croesus should overthrow a great empire, was ill chosen; and 
that it could signify nothing but Creesus’s conquering Cyrus. If things must necessarily) ] : 
dost thou amuse us with thy ambiguities 7 What dost thou, wretch as thou art, at 
muttering idle prophecies 1” ee: 

(9) A weak attempt has been made by some Infidel writers to fasten a charge of falsehe 
the case of his confidential interview with King Zedekiah. A satisfactory refutation 
Watson in hia answer to Paine, letter vi. (1) Vide 2 Sam, viii; 1 Chron, xviii, 
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, ’ 
riches, dominion, and influence; insomuch that they could only have been accomplished by 
their conquering or proselyting the entire of te haba globe, On the contrary, he says, 
they have lost their possessions instead of obtaining either property or power, and therefore 
the prophecies are false. ’ . 

e case is here unfairly stated. The prophets never made such exaggerated promises. 
They predict many spiritual blessings to be bestowed in the times of Messiah, under figures 
drawn from worldly opulence and power, the figurative language of which no attentive 
reader can mistake. ‘They also promise many civil advantages, but only conditionally on 
the obedience of the nation; and ne speak in high terms of the state of the Jewish nation, 
upon its final restoration, for which objectors must wait before they can determine the predice - 
tion’ to be false. But did not Voltaire know, that the loss of their own country by the Jews, 
of which he speaks, was predicted in the clearest manner? and would he not have seen, iad 
he not been blinded by his prejudices, that his very objection acknowledges the truth of 
prophecy? ‘The promises of the rophets have not been falsified in the instance given, but 


their threats have been signally fulfilled. bali? allan 
Paine, following preceding writers of the same | iments asserts the prophecy of Isaiah 
to Ahaz not to have been verified by the event, and is thus answered by Bishop Watson: (2) 


“The prophecy is quoted by you, to prove, and it is the only instance you produce, that 
Isainh was ‘a tite prophet and impostor” Now I maintain, that this very instance proves 
that he was a true prophet and no impostor, ‘The history of the prophecy, as delivered in the 
seventh chapter, is this,—Rezin king of Syria, and Pekah king of Varta, made war upon Ahaz 
king of Judah; not merely, or, perhaps, not at all, for the sake of pon or the conquest 
of territory, but with a declared purpose of making an entire revolution in the government 
of Juda destroying the royal house of David, and of placing another family on the throne. 
Their p' is thus expressed—‘ Let, us go up against Judah, and vex it, and let us make a 
onc therein for us, and set a king in the midst of it, even the son of Tabeal.? Now what 
d the Lord commission Isaiah to say to Ahaz? Did he commission him to say, The kings 
shall not vex thee? No.—The kings shall not conquer thee? No.—The kings shall not suc- 
ceed against thee? No. He commissioned him to say—‘It (the purpose of the two kings) 
shall not stand, neither shall it come to pass.’ I demand—Did it stand, did it come to pass? 
Was any revolution effected? ‘Was the royal house of David dethroned and destroyed? 
Was Tabeal ever made king of Judah? No. The prophecy was perfectly accomplished. 
You say, ‘I of these two kings failing in their attempt against Ahaz, they succeeded : 
and destroyed.’ I deny the fact: Ahaz was defeated, but not destroyed ; 
red thousand women, and sons and daughters, whom you represen} 
tivity, were not carried into captivity: they were made captives, but they’ 
‘were not c captivity ; for the chief men of Samaria, being admonished by a prophet, — 
would not suffer Pekah to bring the captives into the land,—‘They rose up, and took the 
captives, and with the spoil clothed all that were naked among them, and arrayed them and 
shod them, and gave them to eat and to drink, and anointed them, and carried all the feeble 
of them upon asses (some humanity, you sce, among those Israelites, whom you every where 
represent as barbarous brutes,) and brought them to Jericho, the city of palm trees, to their 
brethren? 2 Chron, xxviii, 15. The kings did fail in their attempt: their attempt was to 
destroy the house of David, and to make a revolution: but they made no revolution; the 
did not destroy the house of David, for Ahaz slept with his fathers; and Hezekiah his son, 0 
the house of David, reigned in his stead.” Nie 
“A-similar attempt is made by the same Writer to fix a charge of false vaticination u 
Jeremiah, and is thus answered by the Bishop of Llandaff: “‘In the thirtyfourth Cn 
Epenecy of Jeremiah to Zedekiah, in these words, verse 2, Thus saith the Lord, Behol 
will give this city into the hands of the king of Babylon, and will burn it with fire; and thow shalt 
not hee e out of his hand, but thou shalt surely be taken, and delivered into his hand! and ti ine 
es shall behold the eyes of the king of Babylon, and he shall speak with thee mouth to mouth, and 
thou shalt go to Babylon, Yet hear the word of the Lord, O Zedekiah king of Judah: thus saith 
the Lord, Thow shalt not die by the sword, but thow shalt die in peace ; and with the burnings of 
thy fathers, the former kings that were before thee, so shall they burn odowrs for thee, and w 
lament thee, saying, Ah, lord! for T have pronounced the word, saith the Lord.—Now, instead | 
Zedekiah beholding the » king of Babylon, and speaking with him mouth to moti 
and dying in peace, an wnings of odours at the funeral of his fathers, ia Jere- 
miah hath declared ‘had pronounced,) the reverse, according to the fifty- 
second chapter, was the ¢a there stated, (verse 10,) That the king: of Babylon slew t 
sons of Zedekiah before lv n he put out the eyes of Zedekiah, and bound him in chains, 
& carried him to Babyl L him in prison till the day of his death. What can we say 



























that they are impostors and liars?’ I can say this—that the pro- 

d was fulfilled ial its parts; and what then shall be said of those 

‘an impostor? Here then we are fairly at issue—you affirm that 

ful , and | affirm that it was fulfilled in allits parts. ‘I will give 
of the king of Babylon, and he shall burn it with fire? eo says | 
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rophet. What says the history? ‘They (the forces of the king of Babylon) burnt the 
one of God, and brake down the walls of Jerusalem, and burnt all the palaces thereof 
With fire,’ 2 Chron. xxxvi, 19.—‘Thou shalt not escape out of his hand, but thou shalt surely 
be taken and delivered into his hand:’ so says the prophet. What says the history? ‘The 
men of war fled by night, and the king went the way toward the plain, and the army of the 
Chaldees pursued after the king, and overtook him in the plains of Jericho; and all his army 
were scattered from him: so they took the king, and brought him up to the king of Babylon, to 
Riblah,’ 2 Kings xxv, 5. The prophet goes on, ‘Thine eyes shall behold the eyes of the. 
king of Babylon, and he shall speak with thee mouth to mouth.’ No pleasant cireumstance 


this to Zedekiah, who had provoked the king of Babylon by revolting from him. ‘The his- 


tory says, ‘The king of Babylon gave judgment upon Zedekiah,’ or, as it is more literally 
rendered from the Hebrew, ‘ spake sueaments with him at Riblah” The prophet concludes 
this part with, ‘And thou shalt go to Babylon:’ the history says, ‘The king of Babylon 
bound him in chains, and carried him to Babylon, and put him in prison till the day of his 
death,’ Jer. lii, 11.—‘Thou shalt not die by the sword” He did not die by the sword, he 
did not. fall in battle-—‘ But thou shalt die in peace.’ He did die in peace, he neither expired 
on the rack, nor on the scaffold; was neither strangled nor poisoned, no unusual fate of cap- 
tive kings; he died peaceably in his bed, though that bed was in a prison.—‘ And with the 
burnings of thy fathers shall they burn odours before thee. I cannot prove from the history 
that this part of the prophecy was accomplished, nor.can you prove that it was not. ‘The 
probability is, that it was accomplished; and I have two reasons on which I ground this 
probability.—Daniel, Shadrach, Meschach, and Abednego, to say nothing of other Jews, were 
men of great authority in the court of the king of Babylon, before and after the commence- 
ment of the imprisonment of Zedekiah ; and Daniel continued in power till the subversion of 
the kingdom of Babylon by Cyrus. Now it seems to me to be very probable, that Daniel 
and the other ei men of the Jews, would both have inclination to request, and influence 
enough with the king of Babylon to obtain, permission to bury their deceased prince Zede- 
kiah, after the manner of his fathers.—But if there had been no Jews at Babylon of conse- 
quence enough to make such a request, still it is probable that the king of Babylon would 
have ordered the Jews to bury and lament their departed prince, after the manner of their 
country. Monarchs, like other men, are conscious of the instability of human condition; and 
when the pomp of war has ceased, when the insolence of conquest is abated, and the fury of 
resentment is subsided, they seldom fail to revere royalty even in its ruins, and grant without 
reluctance, proper obsequies to the remains of captive kings.” 

Ezekiel is assaulted in the same manner. ‘‘ You quote,” says the same writer, “a passage 
from Ezekiel, in the 29th chapter, where speaking of Egypt, itis said—‘No foot of man shall 
pass through it, nor foot of beast shall pass through it, neither shall it be inhabited forty years :? 
this, you say, ‘never came to pass, and consequently it is false, as all the books I have already 
reviewed are.’ Now that the invasion predicted did come to pass, we have, as Bishop 
Newton observes, ‘the testimonies of Megasthenes and Berosus, two Heathen historians, who 
lived about 300 years before Christ; one of whom affirms, expressly, that Nebuchadnezzar 
conquered the greater part of Africa ; and the other affirms it, in effect, in saying, that when 
Nebuchadnezzar heard of the death of his father, having settled his affairs in Egypt, and 
committed the captives whom he took in Egypt to the care of some of his friends to bring them 
after him, he hasted directly to Babylon.’ And if we had been possessed of no testimony in 
support of the prophecy, it would have been a hasty conclusion, that the prophecy never 
came to pass; the history of Egypt at so remote a period, being nowhere accurately and 
circumstantially related. IT admit that no period can be pointed out from the age of Ezekiel 
to the present, in which there was no foot of man or beast to be seen for forty years in all 
Egypt; but some think that only a part of Egypt is here spoken of; (3) and surely you do 


“not expect a literal accomplishment of a hyperbolical expression, denoting great desolation; 


importing that the trade of Egypt, which was carried on then, as at present, by caravans, by 
the foot of man and beast, should be annihilated.” 

To this we may add, that the passage respecting the depopulation of Egypt stands in the 
midst of an extended prophecy, which has received the most marked fulfilment, and illustrates, 
perhaps as strikingly as any thing which can be adduced, the eayilling spirit of infidelity, and 
proves that truth could never be the object of discussions thus conducted. Here is a passage 
which has some obscurity hanging over it. No one however can prove that it was not accom. 
plished, even so fully that the expressions might be used without violent hyperbole; for the 
invasion of Nebuchadnezzar was one of the same sweeping and devastating character as his. 
invasion and conquest of Judea: and we know, that the greater part of the inhabitants of that 


country were destroyed, or led captive, and that the land generally remained untilled for 
nial 
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severity years,—though not absolutely left without inhabitant. In the common language of 
men, Judea might be said not to be inhabited, so prodigious was the excision of its people ; 
and in such circumstances, from the total cessation of all former intercourse, commercial and 
otherwise, between the different parts of the kingdom, it might also, without exaggeration, be 
said, that the foot of man and beast did not “pass rurovan it;” their going from one part to 
another on business, or for worship at Jerusalem, being wholly suspended. Now, as we have 
no reason to suppose the Babylonian monarch to have been more merciful to Eeypt than to 
Judea, the same expressions in a popular sense might, be used in respect of that country. 
Here however infidelity thought a cavil might be raised, and totally—may we not say 
wilfully ?—overlooked a prediction immediately following, which no human sagacity could 
conjecture, and against which it is in vain to urge, that it was written after the event: for 
the accomplishment of the prophecy runs on to the present day, and is as palpable and obvious 
as the past history and the present political state of that country— Egypt shall be the basest 
of the kingdoms, neither shall it exalt itself any more above the nations—there shall be no more a 
prince of the land of Egypt.” (4) tis more than two thousand years since the prophecy was 
delivered, and Egypt has never recovered its liberties, but is to this day under the yoke of 
foreigners. It was conquered by the Babylonians; then by the Persians: and in succession 
passed under the dominion of the Macedonians, Romans, Saracens, Mamelucs, and ‘Turks. 
No native prince of Egypt has ever restored his country to independence, and ascended the 
throne of his ancestors; and the descendants of the ancient Egyptians are to this hour in the 
basest and most oppressed condition. Yet in Egypt the human mind had made some of its 
earliest and most auspicious efforts. 'The stupendous monuments of art and power, the ruins 
of which lie piled upon the banks of the Nile, or still defy the wastes of time attest the vast- 
ness of the designs and the extent of the power of its princes. Egypt, too, was possessed of 
great natural advantages. Its situation was-singularly calculated to protect it against foreign 
invasion; while its great fertility promised to secure the country it enriched f 
baseness, and subjection. Yet after a long course of grandeur, and in contradiction to its 
natural advantages, Ezekiel pronounced that the kingdom should be “ the basest of all king- 
doms,” and that there should be no more a prince of the land of Egypt.” So the event has 
been, and so it remains; and that this wonderful prophecy should. be passed over by Infidels 
im silence, while they select from it a passage which promised to give some colour to objection, 
is deeply characteristic of the state of their minds. It is not from deficiency of evidence that the 
word of God is rejected by them. ‘The evil is not the want of light, but the love of darkness. 
Much ridicule has been cast upon the prophets for those significant actions by which they 
illustrated their predictions; as when Jeremiah hides his linen girdle in a hole of the rock, 
and breaks a potter’s vessel inthe sight of the people; when Ezekiel weighs the hair of his 
head and beard in balances, with many other instances familiar to those who read the Serip- 
tures. But this ridicule can only proceed from ignorance. In the early ages of the world, 
the deficiency of language was often supplied by signs; and when language was improved, 
“the practice remained,” says Bishop Waxbuston, “after the necessity was over; especially 
among the Easterns, whose natural temperament inclined them to this mode of conversation. 
Taken es then of absurdity and fanaticism brought against the prophets, vanish of them- 
selves. Phe absurdity of an action consists in its being extravagant and insignative; but use 
and a fixed application made the actions in question both sober and pertinent. ‘The fanaticism 
of an action consists in fondness for such actions as,are unusual, and for foreign modes of 
speech; but those of the prophets were idiomatic and familiar.” We may add, that several 
of these actions were performed in vision; and that, considering thg genius of the people who 
were addressed, they were calculated strongly to excite their attention, the ay for which 
they were adopted. ar 
Such are the principal objections which have been made to Scripture prophecy, as the 
proof of Scripture truth. That they are so few and so feeble, when enemies so prying and 
capable have employed themselves with so much misplaced zeal to discover any vulnerable 
part, is the triumph of truth. Their futility has been pointed out; and the whole weight. of 
the preceding evidence in favour of the truth of the Old and New ‘Testaments, remains: 
unmoved. We have, indeed, but glanced at a few of these extraordinary revelations of the 
future, for the sake, not of exhibiting the evidence of prophecy, which would require a distinct 
volume, but of explaining its nature and pointing out its force. 'T'o the prophecies of the Old 
Testament, the attentive inquirer will add those of our Lord and his Apostles, which will 
gd not less extraordinary in themselves, nor less illustrious in their fulfilment, so far as 
they have received their accomplishment. Many prophecies both of the Old and New 
Testament evidently point to future times, and this kind of evidence will consequently 
accumulate with the lapse of ages, and may be among the means by which Jews, Moham- 
me and Pagans, shall be turned to the Christian faith. At all events, propheey even 
unfulfilled now answers an important end. It opens our prospect into the future ; and if the 
detail is obseure, yet, notwithstandiny ‘contest which is still going on between 
opposing powers and principles, we see ruggle will terminate, and know, to use a 
prophetic phrase, that “at eventime it s ‘ 
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CHAPTER XIX, 
InvennaL Evivence of the Truth of Soripture—CoLtarinar Evionnen, 


Tun Internal Evidence of a revelation from God has been stated to be that which arises 
from the apparent excellence and beneficial tendency of the doctrine. (5) his at least is ite 
chief characteristic, though other particulars may also be included in thin species of proof, and 
shall be adduced. 

The reader will recollect the distinction made in the chapter just referred to, between 
rational and authenticating evidence. It has been observed, that there are some truths made 
known to us through the medium of a revelation from God, which, though in their nature 
undiscoverable by the unassisted fhoulties of man, yet, when once revealed, carry to our 
reason, $0 far as they ave of a nature to be comprehended by it, the demonstration which 
accompanies truth of any other kind. (6) But it is only within the limit juat mentioned that 
this position holds good; for such truths only must be understood as are accompanied with 
meres ot rational proofs in the revelation itself, or which, when once suggested to the mind 
( ts thoughts and observations to surrounding facta and ciroumpstances, or to established 
t tow ey ave capable of being compared, and by which they are confirmed, The 
Internal Evi ( he Holy Scriptures, therefore, as fay as doctrine is concerned, is restrained 
to truths of this class, Of other truths revealed to us in the Bible, and those in many instances 
fundamental ce of Christianity, we have no proof of this kind; but they stand on 
the firm basis of Diving attestation, and suffer no diminution of their authority becduse the 
reasons of them are eitagyeidien from us for purposes of moral discipline, or because they 
transcend our faculties. If we had the reasons of them before us, they would not be more 
authentic, though to the understanding they would be more obvious, Such are the doctrines 
of a Trinity of persons in the Unity of the Godhead; of the hypostatic union of the two 
natures in Christ; of his Divine and Eternal Sonship, &c. Such are many facts in the 
Divine government—as the permission of evil, and the long apparent abandonment of Heathen 
nations—the unequal religious advantages afforded to individuals as well as nations—-and 
many of the circumstances of our individual moral trial upon earth, Of the truth of these 
doctrines, and the fitness of these and ae other facts, we have no internal evidence what- 
ever; but a very large class of truths which are found in the revelationa of Seriptuve, afford 
more or less of this kind of proof, and make their appeal to our yeason as well a8 to our 
faith ;—in other words, their reasonableness is such, that, though the she demonatration 
does not rest upon that, it affords an additional argument why they should be thankfully 
received, and heartily credited. 

The first and fundamental doctrine of Scripture is, the exiatence of God; the great and the 
sole First Cause of all things, eternal, self-existent, present in all places, knowing all things; 
infinite in power and wisdom ; and perfect in goodness, justice, holiness, and truth, That this 


‘view of the Divine Being, for which we are indebted to the Scriptures alone, presenta itwelf 


with powerful rational demonstration to the mind of man, is illustriously shown by that astos 


nishing change of opinion on this great subject which tool place in Pagan nations upon the 


promulgation of Christianity, and which in Europe continues to this day substantially 
unaltered, Not only those gross notions which prevailed among the vulpes, but the bk 
uncertain, and contradictory researches of the philosophers of different schools, have pas 

away; and the truth respecting God, stated in the majesty and simplicity of the Seriptures, 
has been, with few exceptions, universally received, ont that among enlightened Deists 
themselves. These discoveries of revelation have satisfied the human mind on this great and 
prima, octrine; and have given it a resting place which it never before found, and from 
which, if it ever departs, it finds no demonstration until it returna to the “marvellous light” 
into which revealed religion has introduced us. A class of ideas, the most elevated and 
sublime, and which the most profound minds in former times sought without success, have 
thus become familiar to the very peasants in Christian nations, Nothing can be a more 
striking Pp oof of the appeal which the Scripture character of God makes to the wnsophisticated 
reason 0} Pienkia) (i) , whites: 

Of the state and condition of Man as it is represented in our Holy Writings, the 


(hth chap, ix. (6) thid, 
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The Sevipture character of the Divine Being is thus strikingly drawn out by Dr. A, Cloi 1 


on Gen. i, 1 te= 


“The eternal, independent, and selfexistent Being, The i whore puyporer and actions apr’ 
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himself, without foreign motive or influence; He who is absolute in dominion; the moat pure, mont 
and most spiritual of all essences: Infinitely benevolent, ben trie, and holy i The enue 

the upholder of all things; infinitely happy, because infini aly eo | and eternally self 
nothing that he has made,  Ilimituble in his immonalty, in rivable in his mode of 
soribable in his essence; Imown fully only to himself, because an infinite mind ean only b 
by itself, Ina word, a Boing who, from his infinite wisdom, cannot err or be deceived; and whi 
tiinits goodness, can do nothing but what is eternally just, right, and Jedind,!" ewan 
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from fact, and from the consciousness of our own bosoms, is very copious, What man is, in 
his relations to God his maker and governor, we had never discovered without revelation ; nut 
now this is made known, confirmatory fact crowds it on every side, and affords its evidence 
of the truth of the doctrine. yt 

The Old and New Testaments agree in representing the human race as actually vicious, 
and capable, without moral check and control, of the greatest enormities; so that not only 
individual happiness, but social also, is constantly obstructed or endangered. ‘To this the 
history of all ages bears witness, and present experience gives its testimony. All the states 
of antiquity crumbled down, or were suddenly overwhelmed, by their own vices; and the 
general character and conduct of the people which composed them may be read in the works 
of their historians, poets, and satirists, which have been transmitted to our times. These, as 
to the Greeks and Romans, fully bear out the darkest colouring of their moral condition to be 
found in the well known first chapter of St. Paul’s Epistle to the Church at Rome, and other 
passages in his various epistles. To this day, the same representation depicts the condition 
of almost all Pagan countries, and, in many respects too, some parts of Christendom, where 
the word of God has been hidden from the people, and its moral influence, consequently, has 
not been suffered to develope itself. In those countries also where that corrective has been 
most carefully applied, though exalted ef es comparison in just, honourable, benevolent, 
and sober principles and habits, along with the frequent occurrence of. numerous and gross 
actual crimes, the same appetites and passions may be seen in constant contest with the laws 
of the state; with the example of the virtuous; and the controlling influence of the word of 
God, preached by faithful ministers, taught as a part of the process of education, and spread 
through society by the multiplication of its copies since the invention of printing, The Holy 
Scriptures therefore characterise man only as he is actually found in all ages, and in all places 
to the utmost bounds of those geographical discoveries which haye been made through the 
adventurous spirit of modern navigators. 

But they not only assume men to be actually vicious, but vicious in consequence of a moral 
taint in their nature,—originally and inevitably so, but for those provisions of grace and 
means of sanctity of which they speak; and as this assumption is the basis of the whole 
scheme of moral restoration, through the once promised seed of the woman, and the now 
actually given Jesus, the Saviour, so they constantly remind him that he is “born in sin and 
shapen in iniquity,” and that, being born of the flesh, “‘he cannot please God.” What is thus 
represented as doctrine appeals to our reason through the evidence of unquestionable fact, 
The strong tendency of man to crime, cannot be denied. Civil penal laws are enacted for no 
other purpose than to repress it; they are multiplied in the most civilized states to shut out 
the evil in all those new directions toward which the multiplied telations of man, and his 
increased power, arising from increased intelligence, have given it its impulse, Every legal 
deed with its seals and witnesses, bears testimony to that opinion as to human nature which 
the ero of man has impressed on man; and history itself is a record chiefly of human 
guilt, because examples of crime have every where and at all times been much more frequent 
than examples of virtue. This tendency to evil, the Scriptures tell us, arises from “the 
heart,”—the nature and disposition of man ; and it is not otherwise to be accounted for. Some 
indeed have represented the corruption of the race, as the result of association and example ; 
but if men were naturally inclined to good, and averse to evil, how is it that not a few indivi- 
duals only, but the fehale race have become evil by mutual association? This would be to 
make the weaker cause the more efficient, which is manifestly absurd. It is contrary too to 
the reason of the case, that the example and association of persons naturally well disposed, 
should produce any other effect than that of confirming and maturing their good dispositions ; 
as it is the effect of example and association, among persons of similar tastes and of similar 
pursuits, to confirm and improve the habit which gives rise to them. As little plausibility is 
there in the opinion which would account for this general corruption from bad education. 
How, if man in all ages had been rightly affected in his moral inclinations, did a course of: 
deleterious education commence? How, if commenced, came it, that what must have been 
so abhorrent to a virtuously disposed community, was not arrested, and a better system of 
instruction introduced? But the fact itself may ce denied, as the worst education inculeates 
a virtue above the general practice, and no course of education was ever adopted purposely to 
encourage immorality. In the Scriptures alene we find a cause assigned which accounts for 

_ the phenomenon, and we are bound therefore by the rules of philosophy itself to admit it. It 
is this, that man is by nature prone to evil; and as it would be highly unreasonable to 
suppose, that this disposition was implanted in him by his benevolent and holy Maker, we 
are equa ly bound in reason to admit the Scripture solution of the raut of the human race 
from a nis er and better state. ‘ 

A third view of the condition of man contained in the Scriptures, is, that he is not only 

\ Divine authority, but that the government of heaven as to him is of a mixed charac- 
eated with severity and with kindness also; that considered both as corrupt 
tendencies, and as in innumerable instances actually offending, he is placed 
straining discipline, to meet his case in the first respect, and under correction 
al dispensation with relation to the latter. On the other ad, as he is an object 

by the Gor he has offended; a being for whose pardon and recovery Divine Merey 
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has made provision; moral ends are connected with these ‘severities, and Nature Provi+ 
dence as well as Revelation are crowned with instances’ of Divine benevolence to the sinni 
race, ‘The proof of these different relations of man to God, surrounds us in that admixture of 
good and evil, of indulgence and restraint, of felicity and misery, to which he is so manifestly 
subject, Life is felt in all ordinary circumstances to be a blessing; but it is short and uncer- 
tain, subject to diseases and accidents, Many enjoyments fall to the lot of men; yet with 
the majority they are attained by means: i and exhausting labours of the body or of the: 
mind, through tl the risks to health | greatly multiplied ; or they are ac ; 
panied with so many disappointments, fears, and cares, that their number and their q 
are greatly lessened. "The tabs itself, the residence of man, and upon whose fertility, 
exterior surface, and interior stratification so much of the external felicity of ma 
boars marks of a mingled kind of just and merciful government suited to such a 
in the state dusbetbian in the Scriptures, and to none else. It cannot be s . 
inhabited by a race of beings perfectly holy and in the full enjoyment of the Divir 
earth would be subject to destructive earthquakes, volcanoes, and inundatic 
and dearths, the harbingers of famine; to those changes inthe atmosphere 
wide-wasting epidemic disorders; to that general sterility of soil which renders 
sary to such a degree, as fully to occupy the time of the majority of mankind, pr 
from engaging in pursuits worthy an intellectual nature, and wear down their spirits; nor 
that the metals so necessary for man in civilized life, and, in many countries, the material of 
the fire by which cold must be repelled, food prepared, and the most important arts executed, 
should be hidden deep in the bowels of the earth, so that a great body of men must be doomed 
to the dangerous and humbling labour of raising them! ‘These and many other instances (8) 
show a course of discipline very incongruous with the most enlightened views of the Divine 
character, if man be considered as an innocent being. On the contrary, that he is under 
an unmixed penal administration, is contradicted by the facts, that the earth yet yields her 
increas ordinarily to industry ; that the destructive convulsions of nature are but occasional ; 
and that, genorally, the health of the human race predominates over sickness, and their animal 
enjoyments over positive misery, ‘'o those diverse relations of man to God, as stated in the 
Bible, tho contrarieties of nature and providence bear an exact adaptation, Assume man to 
be any thing elso than what is represented in Scripture, they would be discordant and 
inexplicable ; in this view they harmonize.—Man is neither innocent nor finally condemmed—he 
8 fullen and guilty, but not excluded from the compassion and care and benignity of his God. 
Tho next leading doctrine of Christianity is the restoration of man to the Divine fav: 

through the merits of THe VicARIOUS AND SACKIFICIAL DEATH oF Canist, the incarnate Son 
of God. "To this many objections have boon offered; but, on the other hand, many important 
reasons for such a procedure have been overlooked. 'The rational evidence of this doctrine, 
we grant, is partial and limited; but it will be recollected, that it has been already proved, 
that the authority and truth of a doctrine are not thereby affected. It is indeed not unreason- 

















able to suppose, that the evidence of the fitness and necessity of such a doctrine should be to 
us obscure. “The reason of the thing,” says Bishop Butler, “and the whole analogy of 
nature should teach us, not to expect’ to haye the like information concerning the Divin 


duct, 48 concerning our own duty.” On whatever terms God had been pleased to offer 
ness to his creatures, if any other had been morally possible, it is not to be supposed that 
the reasons of his conduct, which must of course respect the very nritioiples ghia! govartiaal 
in general, extending not only to man, but to other beings, could have been explained; and 
certain it is, that those to whom tho benefit was offered would have had no righ uire i 
The Christian doctrine of atonement as a necessary mercifal interposition 
the liwbility of man to punishment in another life, for sins committed: 
God iv; and against this view of the future prospects of mar 
objec f weight. Men are capable of committing sin, and sin is p 
disorder, "Those positions cannot be denied. That to violate thls V 
his authority are not light crimes, is cloar from considering them in| 
society, and upon the world. Remove from the human race all the @ 
direot and indirect; all the inward and outward miseries and calamities 
evitable by mankind, and which thoy wilfully bring upon themselves and ¢ 
a sigh would be hoaved, or a groan heard, except those extorted by natural evi 
parativoly in number,) throughout the whole carth, ‘The great sum of human 
offect of actual offence ; and as it is a principle in the wisest and most perfect hi 
tion to estimate the guilt of individual acts by their general tendency, and to p 
punishment to them under that consideration, the same reason of the case is in C 
principle, as found in Seripture; and thus considered, the demerit of the sins of an Indiv 
against God becomes incaloulable, ‘Nor is there any foundation to suppose, that the p 
ment assigned to sin by the judicial appointmont of the Supreme Governor, is confined to 
present li * before we can determine that, we must be able to estimate the demerit o! 
act of wilful transgression in its principle, habits, and influence, which, as parties implicat 
wo are not ina stato of feeling or judgment to attempt, were the subject more wit 





















(8) Soo tho argumont largely and ingentously exhibited in Grsnonnn's Tostimony of Nat. Thool, &e, a 
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asp. But the obvious reason of the case is in favour of the doctrine‘of future punishment ; 
or not. ross © pc an unequal administration of punishments in the present life, so that many 
eminent offenders pass through the present state without any visible manifestation of the 
Divine displeasure against their conduct, but there are strong and convincing proofs that we 
are placed in a state of trial, which continues hy MO life, and the result of which can only 
be known, and consequently we ourselves can only become subjects of final reward or punish- 
ment, after existence in this world terminates, — Bray the circumstances we have just enume- 
rated to indicate the kind of government which is exercised over the human race, we must 
conclude, that, allowing the Supreme Governor to be wise and just, benevolent and holy, 
men are neither treated as innocent nor as incorrigibly corrupt. Now, what reason can pos- 













sibly be given for this mixed kind of administration, but that the moral improvement of man 
is the ob jonded by it? ‘The severity discountenances and restrains vice; the annexa- 
tion of inward felicity 1m all cases, (and outward in all those instances in which the result 
depends upon the conduct of the individual,) to holy habits and acts, recommends and sanc- 
tions them, 


allures to ie use of those means which God has provided for enabling us to 
ractil o other final causes, it would appear, can be assigned for the 
peculiar manner in which we are governed in the present life; and if the deterring and 
correcting severity on the one hand, and the alluring and instructive kindness on the other, 
which mark the Divine administration, continue throughout life; if, in every period of his life 
here, man is capable, by the use of the prescribed means, of forming new habits and renounc- 
ing old ones, and thus of accomplishing the sh te of the moral discipline under which he 
is placed, then is he in a state of trial throughout life, and if so he is accountable for the 
Mie a. of his life; and his ultimate reward or punishment must be in a state subsequent 
to the present. 

It is also the doctrine of Seripture, that this future punishment of the incorrigible shall be 
final and unlimited; another consideration of great importance in considering the doctrine of 
atonement. ‘This is a monitory doctrine which a revelation only could unfold; but being 
made, it has no inconsiderable degree of rational evidence, It supposes, it is true, that no 
future trial shall be allowed to man, the present having been neglected and abused; and to 
this there is much analogy in the constant procedures of the Divine government in the present 
life. When many checks and admonitions from the instructions of the wise, and the exam- 
ples of the froward, have been disregarded, poverty and sickness, infamy and death, ensue, in 
Beend cases which the observation of every man will furnish; the trial of an individual, 

ich is to issue in his present happimess or misery, is terminated; and so far from its being 
renewed frequently, in the hope of his finally profiting by a bitter experience, advantages 
and opportunities, once thrown away, can never be recalled. There is nothing therefore 
contrary to the obvious principles of the Divine government as manifested in this life, in the 
doctrine which confines the space of man’s highest and most solemn probation within certain 
limits, and beyond them cutting off all his hope. But let this ‘subject be considered by the 
light thrown upon it by the circumstance, that thé nature of man is immortal. With those 
who deny this to be the prerogative of the thinking principle in man, it would be trifling to 
hold this argument; but with those who do not, the consideration of the subject under this 

important. , 

ey idence of man is never to coase, It follows then from this, that either the future 
‘trials to be allowed to those who in the present life have been incorrigible, are to be limited 
in number, or, should they successively fail, are to be repeated for ever. If the latter, there 
be no ultimate judgment, no Her el or reward; and consequently the Divine 
ernme’ implying these, (and this we know it does, from what takes place in the 
present life,) be annihilated. If this cannot be maintained, is there sufficient reason to 
conelud » whom trial after trial is supposed to be afforded in new and varied 
i _ r to multiply the probabilities, so to speak, of their final recovery from 
th reclaimed? Before this can be answered, it must be recollected, 
which would compel obedience, if we should suppose mere suffering 
his effect, or an exertion of influence wpon the understanding and will 
te a definite choice, is neither of them to be assumed as entering into the 
y now state of trial. Every such future trial, to be probationary at all, 
o bring out the existence of a new moral principle, and by voluntary acts to 
substantially be like the present, though its circumstances may vary.’ Vice 
8 allurements; virtue must rise from self denial, and be led into the arena to 
th difficulty; many present interests and pleasures must be seen in connection 
the rewards of obedience must, as now, be not only more refined than mere sense 
atified with, but also distant: the mind must be capable of error in its moral estimate 
‘things, through the influence of the senses and passions; and so circumstanced, that those 
roneous views shall only be prevented or corrected by watchfulness, and a diligent applica- 
tion to meditation, prayer, ol the use of those means of information on moral subjects which 
Almighty God may have put within their reach. We have no right in this argument to 
imagine to ourselves o future condition where the influence of every circumstance will be 
directed to render vice most difficult to commit, and virtue most difficult to avoid; for this 
would not be a state of trial: and if in this present life, men have obstinately resisted all 
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adraonitions from heaven; obdurated themselves against all the affecting displays of the Divine 
kindness, and the deterring manifestations of the Divine, majesty; it is most reasonable to 
conclude, that a part of them at least would abuse successive trials, and frustrate their inten- 
tion, by attachment to present and sensual gratification. What. then is to become of them? 
If we admit a moral government of rational creatures at all, their probation cannot be ete 
for that leads to no result; if probation be appointed, it implies accountability, a judici 
decision, and that judicial decision, in the of the incorrigible, punishment. Whenever 
then the trial, or the series of trials, ooninaibedts to these immortal beings, the subsequent 
punishment, of what kind soever it may be, must be eternal. This doctrine of Seripture rests 
therefore upon others, of which the rational evidence is abundant and convincing ;—that 
Almighty God exercises a moral government over his creatures; that the present life is a 
state of moral discipline and tria!; and that man is immortal, If these are allowed, een 
duration of future punishments, as to the obstinately wicked, must follow ; and its accor 
with the principles just mentioned, is its rational evidence, ; si 

That atonement for the sins of men which was made by the death of Christ, is represented 
in the Christian system as the means by which mankind may be delivered from ase awful 
catastrophe—from judicial inflictions of the displeasure of a Governor, whose authority haa 
been conteraned, and whose will has been resisted, which shall know no mitigation in their 
degree, nor bound to their duration; and if an end, supremely great and benevolent, can 
commend any procedure to us, the Scriptural doctrine of atonement commends this kind of 
appeal to our attention. This end it professes to accomplish, by means which, with respect 
to the Supreme Governor himself, preserve his character from rnistake, and maintain the 
authority of his government; and with respect to man, give him the strongest possible reason 
for hope, and render more favourable the circumstances of his earthly probation, These are 
considerations which. so manifestly show, from its own internal constitution, the superlative 
importance and excellence of Christianity, that it would be exceedingly criminal to overlook 
them. 

How sin may be forgiven without leading to such misconceptions of the Divine character as 
would encourage disobedience, and thereby weaken the influence of the Divine gov: 
must be considered as a problem of very difficult solution. A government which admitted no 
forgiveness, would sink the guilty to despair; a government which never punishes offence, is 
a contradiction—it cannot exist. Not to punish, is to dissolve authority; to punish without 
mercy, is to destroy, and, where all are guilty, to make the destruction universal, 
we cannot sin with impunity, is a matter determined. The Ruler of the world is not car 
of the conduct of his creatures; for that penal consequences are attached to offence, is not a 
subject of argument, but is made evident from daily observation of the events circum 
stances of the present life. It is a principle therefore already laid down, that the authority of 
God must be preserved; and it ought to be observed, that in that kind of administration 
which restrains evil by penalty, and encourages obedience by favour and hope, we and all 
moral creatures are the interested parties, and not the Divine Governor hirnself, whorn, because _ 
of his independent and efficient nature, our transgressions cannot injure. The reasons there 
fore which compel him to maintain his authority, do not terminate in himself. If he becomes ~ 
a party against offenders, it is for our sake, and for the sake of the moral order of the universe, 
to which sin, if encouraged by a negligent administration, and by entire or frequent impueyy 
would be the source of endless disorder and misery: and if the granting of pardon to t 
be strongly and even severely guarded, we are to refer it to the moral necessity of the case 
arising out of the general welfare of accountable creatures, liable to the deep evil of gi 
not to any reluctance on the part of our Maker to forgive, much less to any thing vindicti 
in his nature,—charges which have been most inconsiderately and unfairly brought agai 
the Christian doctrine of Christ’s vicarious sufferings. If it then be true, 
offending man from future punishment, and his restoration to the Divine far 
the interests of mankind themselves, and for the instruction and cautio 
to be so bestowed, that no license shall be given to offence; that God h 
manifests his compassion, should not appear less just, less holy, than the main 
efficient and even awful authority demands; that his commands shall be felt to b 
pelling, and that disobedience shall as truly, though not so wncondit , subject 
deserved penalty, as though no hope of forgiveness had been exhibited, we a 
scheme, save that which is developed in the New Testament, these necessary condi 
provided for? Necessary they are, unless we contend for a license and an impo 
shall annul the efficient control of the universe, a point which no reasonable man’ 
for; and if not, then he must allow an internal evidence of the truth of the doctrine 
ture, which makes the offer of pardon consequent only upon the securities we ha 
mentioned. If it be said, that sin may be pardoned in the exercise of the Divine preroge 
the reply is, that if this prerogative were exercised toward a part of mankind only, the 

i ry of the others a be with difficulty reconciled to the Divine character; a 

if the benefit were extended to all, government would be at an end, This scheme of bri 
men within the exercise of mercy, does not therefore meet the obvious difficulty of the ease; 
nor 1s 1t improved by confining the act of grace only to repentant criminals. or in the irame- 
diate view of danger, what offender, surrounded with the wreck of former enjoyments, fooling 
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the vanity oo goat pleasures, now past for ever, and beholding the approach of the delayed, 
but threatened, penal visitation, but would repent? Were this principle to regulate human 
governments, every criminal would escape, and judicial forms would become a subject for 
ridicule, Nor is it the principle which thé Divine Being in his conduct to men in the present 
state acts upon, though in this world punishments are not final and absolute. Repentance 
does not restore health injured by intemperance, property wasted by profusion, or character 
ones stained by dishonourable practices. If repentance alone can secure pardon, then all 
must be pardoned, and government dissolved, as in the case of forgiveness by the exercise of 
mere prerogative ; if a selection be made, then different and discordant principles of governs 
ment are introduced into the Divine administration, which is a derogatory supposition. 

To avoid the force of these obvious difficulties, some have added reformation to repentance, 
and would restrain forgiveness to those only, who to their penitence add a course of future 
obedience to the divine law, In this opinion a concession of importance is made in favour of 
the doctrine of atonement as stated in the Scriptures. or we ask, why an act of grace should 
be thus restricted? 16 not the only reason this, that every one sees, that to pardon offence 
either on mere prerogative, or on the condition of repentance, would annul every penalty, and 
consequently encourage vice? The principle assumed then is, that vice ought not to be 
encouraged by an unguarded exercise of the Tivite Merey ; that the authority of government 
ought to be upheld; that Almighty God ought not to appear indifferent to human actions, 
nor otherwise than as a God “ hating iniquity” ond “ loving righteousness.” Now precisely on 
these principles docs the Christian doetrine of atonement rest. Jt carries them higher; it 
teaches that other means have been adopted to secure the object; but the ends proposed are the 
same; and thus to the principle on which that great doctrine rests, the objector can tale no excep- 
tioh—that point he has surrendered, and must confine himself to a comparison of the efficiency 
of the respective modes, by which the purposes of moral government may be answered in the 
exercise of merey to the guilty, in his own system, and in that of Christianity. We shall not, 
in order to prove “the wisdom” as well a8 the grace of the doctrine of the Bible on this subject, 
press our ieenen with the fact, important as it is, that in the light vouchsafed unto us into 
the rules of the governrnent of God over men with reference to the present state merely, we 
#66 no reason to conclude any thing with certainly a9 to the efficacy of reformation, A change 
of conduct does not, any more than repentance, repair the mischiefs of former misconduct. 
Even the sobriety of the reformed man does not always restore health; and the industry and 
economy of the formerly negligent and wasteful, repair not the losses of extravagance. ‘Nor 
ig it necessary to dwell upon the consideration which this theory involves as to ali the princi« 

les of government established among men, which in flagrant cases never suspend punishment 
n anticipation of a change of conduct; but which in the inflietion of penalty look.steadily to 
the crime actually comrnitted, and to the necessity of vindicating the violated majesty of the 
laws. The argument might indeed be left here ; but we go further and show, that the reform- 
anticipated is ideal, because it is impracticable, 

To make this clear, it must be recollected, that they who oppose this theory of human 
reconciliation to God, to that of the Scriptures, leave out of it, not only the vicarious sacrifice 
of Christ, but other important doctrines; and especially that agency of the Holy Spirit which 
awakens the thoughtless to consideration, and prompts and assists thei efforts to attain a 

i character, and to commence a new course of conduct, Man is therefore left, unassisted, 
and uninflueficed, to his own endeavours, and in the peculiar unalleviated cireumstances of his 
actual moral state. What that state is, we have already seen, It has been argued that 
nothing can account for the practical corruption of mankind, but # moral taint in our hearts, a 
sropensity of nature to evil and not to pod 5 and that every other mode of accounting for the 
moral phenomena which the history of man and daily experience present, is inconelutsive and 
contradi wh Flow then is this supposed reformation to commence ? We do not say, the 
exch one viee for another, that specious kind of reformation by which many are 
deceived, for the objector ought to have the eredit of intending a reformation which implies 
love to the purit of the Divine commands; cordial respect for the muthority of our Maker ; 

and not partial, but universol obedience. But if the natural unchecked disposition of the min 
iv to evil, ond supernatural assistance be disallowed, “who can bring a clean thing out of an 
unucleun ?” 'S'o natural propension, we are also to add in this case, as reformation is the matter 
in question, the power of habit, proverbially diffieult to break, though man is not in fact in the 
unassisted condition which the error now opposed supposes, The whole of this theory assumed 

human ye to be what it is not; and a delusive conclusion must, therefore, necessaril 
result, If ran be totally corrupt, the only principles from which reformation can proceed, do 
notexist in his nature; and if we allow no more than that the propensity to orl in him is 
stronger than the propensity to good, it is absurd to suppose, that in opposing propensities 
the weakest should resist the most powerful,—that the stream of the rivulet should force its 
way against the tides of the ocean. The reformation, therefore, which is to atone for his vices, 

- ia impracticable. ° 

The question proposed abstractedly, How may mevrey be extended to offending crestures, 
the subjects of the Divine government, without encouraging vice, by lowering the righteous and 
holy character of God, and the authority of his government, in the maintenance of which the 
whole universe of beings wre interested? is therefore ot once one of the mont important and 
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one of the most difficult which can employ the human mind. None of the theories whieh have 
been opposed to Christianity, afford a satisfactory solution of the problem. They assume 
cheney either destructive to moral government, or which cannot, in the circumstances of 
man, be acted upon. The only answer is found in the Holy Scriptures. They alone show, 
and indeed they alone profess to show, how God may be just, and yet the justifier of the 
ungodly. Other schemes show how he may be merciful; but the difficulty does not lie there. 
This meets it, by declaring “ the righteousness of God,” at the same time that it proclaims his 
mercy. The voluntary sufferings of an incarnate Divine person, “for us,” in our room and 
stead, magnify the justice of God ; display his hatred to sin ; proclaim “the eaceeding sinfulness” 
of transgression, by the deep and painful sufferings of the substitute; warn the persevering 
offender of the terribleness as well as the certainty of his punishment; and open the gates of 
salvation to every penitent. It is a part of the same divine plan to engage the influence of 
the Holy Spirit, to awaken that penitence, and to lead the wandering sout back to himself; to 
renew the fallen nature of man in righteousness, at the moment he is justified through faith, 
and to place him in circumstances in which he may henceforth “walk not after the flesh, but 
after the Spirit.” All the ends of government are here answered. No license is given to offence ; 
the moral law is unrepealed; the day of judgment. is still appointed; future and eternal 
punishments still display their awful sanctions; a new and singular display of the awful 
purity of the Divine character is afforded; yet pardon is offered to all who seek it; and the 
whole world may be saved ! : 

With such evidence of suitableness to the case of mankind; under such lofty views of con- 
nection with the principles and ends ‘of moral government, does the doctrine of raz AToNnE- 
MENT present itself. But other important considerations are not wanting, to mark the united 
wisdom and goodness of that method of extending mercy to the guilty, which Christianity 
teaches us to have been actually and exclusively adopted. It is rendered indeed “worthy of 
dll acceptation,” by the circumstance of its meeting the difficulties we have just dwelt upon,— 
difficulties which could not otherwise have failed to make a gloomy impression upon every 
offender awakened to a sense of his spiritual danger; but it must be very inattentively con- 
sidered, if it does not further commend itself to us, by not only removing the apprehensions 
we might feel as to the justice of the Divine Lawgiver, but as exalting him in our esteem as 
“the righteous Lord, who loveth righteousness,” who surrendered his beloved Son to suffering 
and death, that the influence of moral goodness might not be weakened in the hearts of his 
ereatures—as a God of love, affording in this instance a view of the tenderness and benignity 
of his nature infinitely more impressive and affecting than any abstract description could 
convey, or than any act of creating and providential power and grace could furnish, and 
therefore most suitable to subdue that enmity which had unnaturally grown up in the hearts 
of his creatures, and which, when corrupt, they so easily-transfer from a law which restrains 
their inclination to the Lawgiver himself. Ifit be important to us to know the extent and 
reality of our danger, by the death of Christ it is displayed, not in description, but in the most 
impressive action; if it be important that we should have assurance of the Divine placability 
toward us, it here received a demonstration incapable of greater certainty: if gratitude is the 
most powerful motive of future obedience, and one which renders command on the one part, 
and active service on the other, “not grievous but joyous,” the recollection of such obligations 
as the “love of Christ” has laid us under, is a perpetual spring to this energetic affection, and 
will be the means of raising it to higher and more delightful activity for ever. All that can 
most powerfully illustrate the united tenderness and awful majesty of God, and the odious- 
ness of sin; all that can win back the heart of man to his Maker and Lord, and render future 
obedience a matter of affection and delight as well as duty; all that can extinguish the angry 
and malignant passions of man to man; all that can inspire a mutual benevolence, and dis- - 
pose to a self-denying charity for the benefit of others; all that can arouse by hope, or tran- 
quillize by faith, is to be found in the vicarious death of Christ, and the principles and purposes 
for which it was endured. 

“ Ancient history tells us of a certain king who made a law against adultery, in which it 
was enacted that the offender should be punished by the loss of both eyes. The very first 
offender was his own son. The case was most distressing; for the king was an affectionate 
father, as well as a just magistrate. After much deliberation and inward struggle, he finally 
commanded one of his own eyes to be pulled out and one of his son’s. It is easier to conceive 
than to describe what must have been the feelings of the son in these most affecting circum 
stances. His offence would appear to him in a new light; it would appear to him, not simply 
as connected with painful consequences to himself, but as the cause of a father’s * ager 
and as an injury to a father’s love. If the king had passed over the law altogether, in his 
son’s favour, he would have exhibited no regard for justice, and he would have given a very 
inferior proof of affection. Te 

“If we suppose that the happiness of the young man’s life depended on the eradication of 
this criminal propensity, it is not easy to imagine how the king could more wisely or more 
effectually have promoted this benevolent object. The action was not simply a correct repre~ 
sentation of the king’s character,—it also contained in itself an appeal most correctly adapted 


to the feelings of the criminal. It justified the king in the exercise of clemency; it tranquil- 
lized the son’s mind, as being a pledge of the-reality and sincerity of his father’s gracious 
sete : 
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purposes toward him; and it identified the-object of his esteem with the object of his grati- 
tude. Mere gratitude, unattracted by-an object of moral worth, could never have starnped 
an impression of moral worth on his character; which was his father’s ultimate design. e 
might suppose the existence of this same character without its producing such an action; we 
might suppose a conflict of contending feelings to be carried on in the mind without evidencing, 
in the conduct flowing from it, the full vehemence of the conflict, or defining the adjustment 
of the contending feelings; but we cannot suppose any mode of conduct so admirably fitted 
to impress the stamp of the father’s character on the mind of the son, or to associate the love 
of right and the abhorrence of wrong with the most powerful instincts of the heart. The old 
man. not only wished to act in perfect consistency with his own views of duty, but also to 
produce a salutary effect on the mind of his son; and it is the full and effectual union of these 
two objects, which forms the most beautiful and striking part of this remarkable history. 

“There is a singular resemblance between this moral exhibition, and the communication 
which God has been pleased to make of himself in the Gospel. We cannot but love and 
admire the character of this excellent prince, although we ourselves have no direct interest in 
it; and shall we refuse our loye and admiration to the King and Father of the human race, 
who, with a kindness and condescension unutterable, has, in calling his wandering children 
to return to duty and to happiness, presented to each of us a like aspect of tenderness and 
purity, and made use of an argument which makes the most direct and irresistible appeal to 
the most familiar, and at the same time the most powerful principles in the heart of man? 

“A pardon without a sacrifice, could have made but a weak and obscure appeal to the 
understanding or the heart. -It could not have demonstrated the evil of sin; it could not have 
demonstrated the graciousness of God ; and therefore it could not have led man either to hate 
sin or to love God. If the punishment as well as the criminality of sin consists in an opposi- 
tion to the character of God, the fullest pardon must be perfectly useless, while this opposition 
remains in the heart; and the substantial usefulness of the pardon will depend upon its bei 
connected with such circumstances as may have a natural and powerful tendency to remoye _ 
this opposition, and create a resemblance. The pardon of the Gospel is connected with such. 
circumstances; for the sacrifice of Christ has associated sin with the blood of a benefactor, — 
as well as with our own personal sufferings,—and obedience with the dying entreaty of a 
friend breathing out a tortured life for us, as well as with our own unending glory in hi 
blessed society. This act, like that in the preceding illustration, justifies God as a lawgiver 
in dispensing mercy to the guilty; it gives a pledge of the sincerity and reality of that 
mercy ; and, by associating principle with mercy, it identifies the object of gratitude with 
the object of esteem, in the heart of the sinner.” (9) 

Inseparably connected with the great doctrine of Atonement, and adapted to the new 
cireumstances of trial in which the human race was placed in consequence of the lapse of our 
first parents, is the doctrine of the Influence of the Holy Spirit; and this, though supposed 
by many to be farthest removed from rational evidence, can neither be opposed by any satis- 
factory argument, nor is without an obyious reasonableness. 

The Scriptures represent man in the present state as subject not only to various sensible 
excitements to transgression; and as influenced to resist temptation by the knowledge of the 
Law of God and its sanctions, by his own sense of right and duty, and by the examples of 
the evils of offence which surround him; but also as solicited to obedience by the influence of 
the Holy Spirit, and to persevering rebellion by the seductions of evil spirits. 

This is the doctrine of revelation, and if the evidences of that revelation can be disproved, 
it may be rejected; if not, it must be admitted, whether any argumentative proof can be 
offered in its favour or not. That it is not:wnreasonable, may be first established. 

That God, who made us, and who is a pure Spirit, cannot have immediate access to our 
thoughts, our affections, and our will, it would certainly be much more unreasonable to deny 
than to admit; and if the great and universal Spirit possesses this power, every physical 
objection at least to the doctrine in question is removed, and finite unbodied spirits may have 
the same kind of access to»the mind of man, though not in so perfect and intimate’a degree. 
Before any natural impossibility can be urged against this intercourse of spirit with spirit, 
we must know what no philosopher, however deep his researches into the causes of the 
phenomena of the mind, has ever professed to know—the laws of perception, memory, and. 
association, We can suggest thoughts and reasons to cach other, and thus mutually influence 
our wills and affections. We employ for this aed ee the media of signs and words; but to 

ese are the only media through which thought can be conveyed to thought, 
beings cannot produce the same effects immediately, is to found an objection 
‘ignorance. All the reason which the case, considered in itself, affords, is 
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ternal Evidence of the Truth of Revealed Religion; by Tuomas ErskINE, 
teresting volume contains many very striking, just, and eloquent remarks in 
idence of seyeral doctrines of the New Testament, and ially of that of the 
however, that it sets ont from a false principle, and builds so much truth 
oral obligation is the standard to which reason instructs man to adjust his 
\is is “the test by which he is to try all pretensions to religion.” The 
is to show the éxcellence of Christianity from its embodying the abstract 
intelligible and palpable action—a gratuitous and unsubstantial foundation, 
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certainly in favour of this opinion. We have access to each other’s minds+ we can suggest 
thoughts, raise affections, influence the wills of others; and, analogy therefore favours the 
conclusion, that, though by different and latent means, unbodied spirits have the same access 
to each other, and to us, > 

If no physical impossibility lies against this representation of the circumstances of our 
probation, no moral reason certainly can be wrged against the principle itself, which makes 
us liable to the contrary solicitations of other beings. ‘That God our Heavenly Father should 
be solicitous for our welfare, is surely to be admitted; and that there may be invisible beings 
who are anxious, from various motives, some ef which may be conceived, and others are 
unknown, to entice us to evil, is made probable by this, that among men, every: vicious 
character seeks a fellowship in his vices, and employs various arts of seduction, even when 
he has no interest in success, that he may not be left to sin alone. In point of fact, we see 
this principle of moral trial in constant operation with respect to our fellow creatures. Who 
is not counselled and warned and entreated by the good? Who is not invited to offence by 
the wicked? What are all the instructive, enlightening, and influential institutions which 
good and benevolent men establish and conduct, but means by which others may. be drawn 
and influenced to what is right? and what are all the establishments and devices, to multiply 
the gratifications and pleasures of mankind, but means employed by others te encourage 
religious trifling, and indifference to things devout and spiritual, and often to seduce to vice 
in its grossest forms? ‘Che principle is therefore in manifest operation, and he who would 
except to this doctrine of Scripture, must also except to the Divine government, as it is mani- 
fested in the facts of experience, and which clearly makes it a cireumstance of our probation 
in this world, that our opinions, affections, and wills should be subject to. the influence of 
others, both for good and evil. ; 

By reference to this fact, we may also show the futility of the objeetion to the doctrine of 
supernatural influence, which is drawn from the free agency of man. The Scriptures do not 
teach that supernatural influence, either good or bad, destroys our freedom and accountability. 
How then, it is asked, is the one to be reconciled with the other? The answer is, that we 
are sure they are not incompatible, because, though we may be strongly influenced and 
solicited to good or evil conduct by virtuous or vicious persons; though they may enforce 
their respective wishes by arguments, or persuasions, or hopes, or fears; though they may 
carefully lead us into circumstances which may be most calculated to undermine or to corro- 
vorate virtuous-resolutions; we are yet conscious that we are at liberty either to yield or to 
resist; and on this consciousness, equally common to all, is founded that common judgment 
of the conduct of those, who, though carefully well advised, or assiduously seduced, are 
always treated as free agents in public opinion, and praised or censured accordingly. The 
case 18 the sanie where the influence is supernatural, only the manner in which it 1s applied 
is different. In one it operates upon the springs which most powerfully move the will and 
affections from without, in the other it. is more'immediately from within ; but in neither ease is 
it to be supposed that any other beings can will or choose for us. The modus operandi im 
both cases may be inexplicable ; but while the power of influencing our choice may belong 
to others, the power of choosing is exclusively and necessarily our own. 

Since therefore no reason physical or moral can be urged against the doctrine of Divine 
influence; since the principle on which it is founded, as a circumstance in our trial on earth, 
is found to accord entirely with the actual arrangements of the Divine government in other 
cases, every thing is removed which might obstruct our view of the excellence of this 
encouraging tenet of Divine Revelation. ‘The moral helplessness of man has been universally 
felt, and universally acknowledged. ‘To see the good and to follow the evil, has been the 
complaint of all; and precisely to such a state is the doctrine of Divine Influence adapted. 
As the Atonement of Christ stoops to the judicial destitution of man, the promise of the Holy 
Spirit meets the case of his moral destitution. One finds him without any means of satisfying 
the claims of justice, so as to exempt him from punishment; the other, without the inclina- 
tion or the strength to avail himself even of proclaimed clemency, and offered pardon, and 
becomes the means of awakening his judgment, and exciting, and assisting, and crowning his 
efforts to obtain that boon, and its consequent blessings. The one relieves him from the 
penalty, the other from the disease of sin; the former restores to man the favour of God, the 
other renews him in his image. 

_ To this eminent adaptation of the doctrine to the condition of man, we may add the affecting 
view which it unfolds of the Divine Character. _ 'That tenderness and compassion of God to 
his offending creatures; that reluctance that they should perish; that divine and sympa- 
thizing anxiety, so to speak, to accomplish their salvation, which were displayed by “the 
cross of Christ,” ave here in continued and active manifestation. A Divine Agent is seen 
“seeking,” in order that he may save, “that which is lost ;” following the “lost sheep into the 
wilderness,” that he may “bring it home rejoicing ;” delighting to testify of Christ, because of 
the salvation he has procured ; to accompany with his influence his written revelation, because 
that alone contains “words by which men may be saved ;” affording special assistance to minis- 
ters, because they are the messengers of God proclaiming peace ; and, in a word, knocking at 
the door of human hearts; arousing the conscience ; a ing forth cpt desires; opening 


the eyes of the mind more clearly to discern the meaning and appli teat the revealed 
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word; and mollifying the heart to receive its effectual impression :—doing this too without 
respect of persons, and making it his special office and work to convince the mistaken; to 
awaken the indifferent; to comfort the penitent and humble; to plant and foster and brin 
to maturity in the hearts of the obedient every grace and virtue. ‘These are views of God 
which we could not have had but for this doctrine; and the obyious tendency of them is, to 
fill the heart with gratitude for a condescension so wonderful and a solicitude so tender ; to 
impress us with a deep conviction of the value of renewed habits, Gace God himself stoops to 
work them in us; and to admonish us of the infinite importance of a personal experience of 
the benefits of Christ’s death, since the means of our pardon and sanctification wrapplied can 
avail us nothing. ee 

We may add, (and it is no feeble argument in favour of the excellence of this branch of 
Christian doctrine,) that we are thereby encouraged to aspire after a loftier character of moral 
purity, and a more perfect state of virtue; as well as to engage in more difficult duties. Were 
we left wholly to our own resources, we should despair; and perhaps it is exactly in propor- 
tion to the degree in which this promise of the Holy Spirit is apprehended by those who 
truly receive Christianity, that they advance the standard of possible moral attainment, 
That God should “work in us to will and to do of his good pleasure,” is a reason why we should 
“work out our own salvation with fear and trembling ;” for as our freedom is not destroyed, as 
even the Spirit may be “grieved” and “ quenched,” our fall would be unspeakably aggravated 
by our advantages, But the operation of God within us is also a motive to the working our 
salvation “ out,”—to the perfecting of our sanctification even to eternal life. None can despair 
of conquering any evil habit, who steadily lool: to this great doctrine and cordially embrace 
it; none can despair of being fully renewed again in the image of God, when they know that 
it is orfe of the offices of the Holy Spirit to effect this renovation; and none who habitually 
rest upon the promise of God, for all that assistance which the written word warrants them to 
expect in difficult and painful duties, and in those generous enterprises for the benefit of others 
which a hallowed zeal may lead them to engage in, will be discouraged in either. “In the 
name of God,” such persons have in all ages, “lifted up their banners,” and have thus been 
elevated into a decision, a boldness, an enterprise, a perseverance, which no other considera- 
tion or trust could inspire. Such are the practical effects of this doctrine. It prompts to 
attainments in inward sanctity and outward virtue, which it would have been chimerical to 
consider possible, but for the aid of a divine influence; and it leads to exertion for the benefit 
of others, the success of which would otherwise be too doubtful to encourage the undertaking. 

It would be easy to adduce many other doctrines of our religion, which, from their obvious 
excellency and correspondence with the experience and circumstances of mankind, furnish 
much interesting internal evidence in favour of its divinity; but as this would greatly exceed 
the limits of a chapter, and as those doctrines have been considered against which the most: 
strenuous objections from pretended rational principles have been urged ; the moral state and 
condition of man; the atonement made by the death of Christ for the sing of the world; and 
the influences of the Holy Spirit,—it may have been suflicient for the argument, to have shown 
that even such doctrines are accompanied with important and interesting reasons ; and that 
they powerfully commend Christianity to universal acceptance. “What has been said is to be 
considered only as a specimen of the rational proof which accompanies many of the doctrines 
of revelation, and which a considerate mind may with ease enlarge by numerous other instances 
drawn. from, its precepts, its promises, and those future and ennobling hopes which it sete 
before us. The wonderful agreement in doctrine among the writers of the numerous books of 
which the Bible is composed, who lived in ages very distant from each other, and wrote under 
circumstances as varied as can well be conceived, may properly close this part of the Internal 
evidence. “In all the bearings, parts and designs of the book of God, we shall find a most 
striking harmony, fitness and adaptation of its component parts to one beautiful, stupendous 
and united whole; and that all its parts unite and terminate in a most magnificent exhibi- 
tion of the glory of God, the lustre of.his attributes, the strict and true perfection of his moral 
government, the magnitude and extent of his grace and love, especially as manifested in the 
salvation and happiness of man, in his recovery from moral pravity, and restoration to a 
capacity of acquiring happiness eternal.” (1) ‘This argument is so justly and forcibly expressed 
in the following quotation, as to need no further elucidation: 

“The Sacred volume is composed by a vast variety of writers, mon of every different rank 
and condition, of every diversity of character and turn of mind; the monarch and the plebeian, 
the illiterate and learned, the foremost in talent and the moderately gifted in natural advan- 
tages, the historian and the legislator, the orator and the poet,—each has his peculiar province ; 
“some prophets, some apostles, some evangelists, living in ages remote from each other, under 
different modes of civil government, under different dispensations of the Divine economy, filling 
a period of time which reached from the first dawn of heavenly light to its meridian radiance, 
The Old Testament and the New, the law and the gospel; the prophets predicting events, 
and the evangelists recor an the doctrinal yet didactic epistolary writers, and he who 
closed the sacred cano the Apocalyptic vision ;—all these furnished their respective 
portions, and yet all tal ith a dove-tailed correspondence; all the different materials are 
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joined with a completeness the most satisfactory, with an agreement the most incontro- 
vertible. - ft ' ; 
_ “This instance of uniformity without design, of agreement without contrivance; this 
consistency maintained through a long series of ages, without a possibility of the ordinar 
methods for conducting such a plan ; these unparalleled congruities, these unexampled coinci- 
dences, form altogether a species of evidence, of which there is no other instance in the history 
of all the other books in the world. pis 
“ All these variously gifted writers here enumerated, concur in this grand peculiarity,—that 
all have the same end in view, all are pointing to the same object; all, without any projected 
collusion, are advancing the same scheme; each brings in his several contingent without any 
apparent consideration how it may unite with the portions brought by other contributors, 
without any spirit ef accommodation, without any visible intention to make out a ease, 
without indeed any actual resemblance, more than that every separate portion being derived 
from the same spring, each must be governed by one common principle, and that principle» 
being Truth itself, must naturally and consentaneously produce assimilation, conformity, 
agreement. What can we conclude from all this, but what is indeed the inevitable conclusion, 
—a conclusion which forces itself on the mind, and compels the submission of the understand- 
ing ;—that all this, under differences of administration, is the work of one and the same great 
Omniscient and Eternal Spirit !” (2) ‘| ; , 
‘The second branch of the Internal évidence of the Scriptures consists of their moral tendency, 
and here, as in doctrine, the believer may take. the highest and most commanding ground. 
ay If, as to the truths revealed in them, the before “‘wnknown God,” unknown even to. the 
philoso hers of Athens, has been “declared” unto us; if the true moral condition, dangers,, 
and hopes of man have been revealed; if the “kindness and good will of God owr Saviour unto 
man” has appeared; if the true propitiation has been disclosed, and the gates of salvation 
opened ; if, through the promised influences of the Holy Spirit, the renewal of our natures in 
the image of God originally borne by man, the image of his holiness, is made possible to. all 
who seek it ; if we have, in the consentaneous system of doctrine which we find im the Scrip- 
tures, every moral direction which can safely guide, every promise-which’can convey a blessing 
suitable to our condition, and every hope which can at once support under suffering, and 
animate us to go through our course of trial and aspire to the high rewards of another life ; 
the moral influence of such a system is as powerful as its revelations of doctrine are lofty and 
important. « 
ne of the most flagrant instances of that malignity of heart with which some infidel 
writers have assailed the Scriptures, and which, more than any thing, shows that it is not the 
want of evidence, but a hostility arising from a less ercditable source, which leads them, inthe 
spirit of enmity and malice, wilfully to libel what they ought to adore,—is, that they have 
boldly asserted the Bible to have an immoral tendency. For this the chief proof which 
pretend to offer is, that it records the failings and the vices of some of the leading ch 
in the Old and New Testaments. eee 
The fact is not denied: but they suppress what is equally true, that these vices are never 
mentioned with approbation ; that the characters stained with them are not, in those respects, 
held up to our imitation; and that their frailties are recorded for admonition. They dwell 
upon the crimes of David, and sneer at his being called “a man after God’s own heart : but 
they suppress the fact, that he was so called long before the commission of those érimes; and 
that he was not at any time declared to be acceptable to God with reference to his private 
conduct as a man, but in respect of his public conduct as a king. Nor do they state, that these 
_ crimes are, in the same Seriptures, represented as being tremendously visited by the displea- 
sure of the Almighty both in the life of David, and in the future condition of his family. 
From such objectors the Bible can suffer nothing, because the injustice of their attacks implies 
a constrained homage _ the force of truth. Even this very objection furnishes so strong an 
_ argument in favour of the sincerity and honesty of the sacred writers, that it confirms their 
-eredib lity in that which unbelievers deny, as well as in those relations which they are glad, 
hostile purpose to admit. Had the Scriptures been written by cunning impostors, such 
; owledsments of crimes and frailties in their most distinguished characters, and in some 
of the writers themselves, would not have been made. ’ 














_ “The Evangelists all agree in this most unequivocal character of veracity, that of erimi- 


nating themselves. ‘They record their own errors and offences with the same simplicity 
with which they relate the miracles and sufferings of their Lord. Indeed their ‘dulness, 
mistakes, and failings, are so intimately blended with his history by their continual demands 
upon his patience and forbearance, as to make no inconsiderable or unimportant part of it. This 
fidelity is equally admirable both in the composition and in the preservation of the Old 
Testament, a book which every where testifies against those whose history it contains, and 
not seldom against the relaters themselves. The author of the Pentateuch proclaims, in the 
most pointed terms, the ingratitude of those chosen people tow: xod. He prophesies that 
they will go on filling up the measure of their offences, calls heaven’ ard earth to withess 
against them that he had delivered his own soul, and’ declares they have worshipped 
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-. which were no Gods, Gop will punish them by calling a people who were no people. 
et this book, so disgraceful to their national. character, this register of their own offences, 


they would rather die than lose. ‘This,’ says the admirable Pascal, ‘isan instance of integrity ~ 
which has no example in the world, no root in nature.’ In the Pentateuch and the Gospels, ifs 
therefore, these parallel, these unequalled instances of sincerity, are incontrovertible proofs of — Page Sy 
the truth of both.” (3) } Aas 
-It is but just to say that the malignant absurdity and wickedness of charging’the Scriptures. 
with an immoral tendency, have not been incurred by all who have even zealously endeavoured % 


to undermine their divine authority. Many of them make important concessions on this point. 
‘They show in their own characters the effect of their unbelief, and probably the chief cause 
of it: Blount committed suicide, because -he was prevented from an incestuous marriage ; 
Tyndal was notoriously infamous; Hobbes changed his principles with his interests ; Morgan 
continued to profess Christianity while he wrote against it. ‘The moral character of Voltaire 
was mean and detestable; Bolinbroke was a rake and a flagitious politician, Collins and 
Shaftesbury qualified themselves for civil offices by receiving the sacrament, while they were 
endeavouring to prove the religion of which it is a solemn expression of belief, a mere impos- 
ture ; Hume was revengeful, disgustingly vain, and an advocate of adultery and self murder ; 
Paine was the slave of low and degrading habits; and Rousseau an abandoned sensualist, 
and guilty of the basest actions, which he scruples not to state and palliate. Yet even some ae 
of these have admitted the superior purity of the morals of the Christian revelation. The = 
eloquent eulogium of Rousseau on the Gospel and its Author, is well kn itis a singular 
passage, and shows, that it is the state of the heart, and not the judgment, which le s to 
rejection of the testimony of God. (4) ai es, SS 

Nor is it surprising that a truth so obvious should, even from adversaries, extort concession. 
Nowhere but in the Scriptures have we a perfect system of morals; and the deficiencies of 
Pagan morality only exalt the purity, the comprehensiveness, the practicability of ours. The 
character of the Bemg acknowledged as Supreme must always impress itself upon moral ra 
feeling and practice; the obligation of which rests upon his will. We have seen the views Fak 
entertained by Pagans on this all-important point, and their effects. The GodoftheBibleis = 
“holy” without spot; “just” without intermission or partiality; “‘good,”—boundlessly bene- 
volent and beneficent; and his law is the image of himself, “hely, just, and good.” These 
great moral qualities are not as with them, so far as they were apprehended, merely abstract, 
and therefore comparatively feeble in their influence. In the person of Christ, our God _ 
incarnate, they are seen exemplified in action, displaying themselves Ae relations, * 
and the actual circumstances of human life. With them, the autho ral rules was ‘e, ayy 
either the ohition of the wise, or the tradition of the ancient, confirn is true, in some 
degree by observation and experience; but to us, they are given as ec mmediately 
from the Supreme Governor, and ratified as His by the most solemn a testations. 
‘With them, many great moral principles, being indistinctly appr matters of 

























(3) Mrs. More’s Character of St. Paul. pe 2 hte 
(4) “I will confess to you that the majesty of the Scriptures strikes me with admiration, as the parity of the 
Gospel has its influence on my heart Peruse the works of our philosophers, with all their pomp of diction : 
how mean, how contemptible are they, mpared with the Scriptures! Is it possible that a book at once so 
simple and sublime, should be mer ‘the work of man? Is it possible that the sacred ‘e, whose 
history it contains, should be himself a mere man? Do we find that he assumed the tone o 
ambitious'sectary? What sweetness, what purity in his manners! What an affecting 
delivery! What sublimity in his maxims! What profound wisdom in his discou 
mind in his replies! How great the command oyer his passions! Where is the man, whe 
who could so live and so die, without weakness and without ostentation? Wh 
imaginary good man with all the ieseeree gil, yet meriting the highest 1 rds of 
exactly the character of Jesus Christ: the resemblance was so striki } 
perceived it. 
“What prepossession, what blindness must it be, to compare the son of Soy ot 
of Mary ! What an infinite disproportion is there between them ! Socrate hout pain or igno 
easily supported his character to the last : and if his death, however easy, ha ned his life, it 
have been doubted whether Socrates, with all his wisdom, was any'th m han a vain sophist. - 
invented, it is said, the theory of morals. Others, however, had before j 
to say, therefore, what they had done, and to reduce their examples to 
learn among his competitors, that pure and sublime morality, of which he 
example ?—The death of Socrates, peaceably philosophizing with his fr x 
could be wished for ; that of Jesus, expiring in the midst of agonizing s, abused, insulted, and accused 
2 whole nation, is the most horrible that could be feared. Socrates, eiving the cup of poison, blessed 
the weeping executioner who administered it; but Jesus, in the midst of excruciating tortures, prayed for we 
his merciless tormentors. ! if the life and death of Socrates were those of a sage, the life and death of 
Jesus were those of a God we suppose the evangelic history a mere fiction? Indeed, my friend, it 
bears not the marks of fictior he contrary, the history of Socrates, which nobody presumes to doubt, is 
not so well attested as th: s Christ. Such a supposition, in faet, only shifts the difficulty, without 
obviating it; it is more in that a number of persons should agree to write such a history, than ie 
that one only should furnish the subject of it. The Jewish authors were incapable of the diction and strangers 
to the morality contained in the Gospel, the marks of whose truth are so striking and inimitable, that the 
inventor would be a more astonishing man than the hero.” ii Si 
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- 
doubt and debate; to us, the explicit manner in which they are given excludes both: for it 
cannot be questioned, whether we are commanded to love our neighbour as ourselves ; to do 
to others as we would they should do to us, a precept which comprehends almost all relative 
norality in one plain principle; to forgive our enemies; to love all mankind ;. to live “ right- 
Phos and “ soberly,” as well as “ godly ;” that magistrates must be a terror only to evil doers, 
and a praise to them that do well; that subjects are to render honour to whom honour, and 


» and obedient. These and many other familiar precepts are too explicit to be mistaken, and 


ve 


00 authoritative to be disputed; two of the most powerful means of rendering law effectual. 
Those who never enjoyed the benefit of revelation, never conceived justly and comprehen- 
sively of that moral state of the heart from which right and beneficent conduct alone can 
flow, and therefore when they speak of the same virtues as those enjoined by Christianity, 
they are to be understood as attaching to them a lower idea. In this the infinite superiority 
of Christianity displays itself. _'T’he principle.of obedience is not only a sense of duty to God, 
and the fear of his displeasure ; hut a tender love, excited by his infinite compassions to ‘us in 
‘the gift. of his Son, which shrinks from offending. To this influential motive asa reason of 
obedience, is added another, drawn from its end: one not less influential, but which Heathen 
moralists never knew,—the testimony that we please God, manifested in the acceptance of 
our prayers, and in spiritual and felicitous communion with him, By Christianity, impurity of 
thought and desire is restrained in an equal degree as their overt acts in the lips and conduct, 
Humanity, meekness, gentleness, placability, disinterestedness, and charity, are all as clearly 
and solemnly enjoined as the grosser vices are prohibited; and on the unruly tongue itself 1s 
impressed “the law of kindness.” Nor are the injunctions feeble; they are sere LAW, and 
not mere advice and recommendations. “ Without holiness no man shall see the Lord ;” and 
thus our entrance into heaven, and our escape from perdition, are made to depend upon this 
reparation of mind. 'T’o all this is added possibility, nay certainty, of attainment, if we use 
the appointed means. A Pagan could draw, though not with lines so perfect, a beau ideal of 
virtue, which he never thought attainable; but the “full assurance of hope” is given by the 
religion of Christ to all who are steking the moral renovation of their nature; because “‘it is 
God that worketh in us to will and to do of his good pleasure.” 

When such is the moral tendency of Christianity, how obvious is its beneficial tendency 
both as to the individual and to society! From every passion which wastes, and burns, and 
frets, and enfeecbles the spirit, the individual is set free, and his inward peace renders his 
obedience cheerful and voluntary; and we might appeal to Infidels themselves, whether, if 
the moral principles of the Gospel were wrought into the hearts, and embodied in the conduct 
of all men, the world would not be happy ;—whether if governments ruled and subjects 
obeyed, by the laws of Christ ether if the rules of strict justice which are enjoined upon 
us regulated all the transactions of men, and all that mercy to the distressed which we are 
taught to feel and to practise came into operation ;—and whether, if the precepts which 
delineate and enforce the duties of husbands, wives, masters, servants, parents, children, fully 
and generally governed all these relations, a better. age than that called golden by the poets, 
would not be realized, and Virgil’s . 


Jam redit et Virgo, redeunt Saturnia regna, 


be far too weak to express the mighty change? Such is the tendency of Christianity, On 
parse numbers of individuals it has superinduced these moral changes; all nations, where 
hale been oy and faithfully exhibited, bear amidst their remaining vices, the impress of its 
lowing a enevolent influence : it is now in active exertion, in many of the darkest and 
worst parts of the earth, to convey the same blessings; and he who would arrest its progress, 
‘were he able, would quench the only hope which remains to our world, and prove himself an 
enemy, not only to himself, but to all mankind. "What then, we ask, does all this prove, but 
that the Scriptures are worthy of God, and dg py the very ends which rendered a revelation 
hee. Of the whole system of practical religion which it contains we may say, as of 
which is embodied in our Lord’s Sermon on the Mount, in the words of one, who, ina 
rse of sermons on that divine composition, has entered most deeply into its spirit, and 
presented a most instructive delineation of the character which it was intended to form: 
“Behold Christianity in its native form, as delivered by its great Author, See a picture of 
God, as far as he is imitable by man, drawn by God’s own hand.—What beauty appears in 
the whole! How just a symmetry! What exact proportion in every part! How desirable 
is the happiness here described! Flow venerable, how lovely is the holiness!” (5) “If,” 
Bishop Taylor, ‘“wisdom, and mercy, and justice, and simplicity, and holiness, and 
, and meekness, and contentedness, and charity, be images of God, and rays of Divinity, 
t doctrine, in which all these shine so gloriously, and in which nothing else is ingre- 
dient, must needs be from God.—If the holy Jesus had come into the world with less splendour 
of power and mighty demonstrations, yet the excellency of what he taught makes him alone 
“fit to be tam Masrer or rar worn.” (6) 
INTERNAL BYIDENCH of the truth of the Scriptures may also be collected from their style. 









“a 


(6) Westrv’'s Sermons, fe Moral Demonstration of the Truth of the Christian Religion.”” 
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It is-various, and thus accords with the profession, that the whole is a collection of books by 
different individuals; each has his own peculiarity so strongly marked, and so equally 
sustained throughout the book or books ascribed to him, as to be a forcible proof of genuine- 
ness. The style of Moses, Isaiah, Jeremiah, Ezekiel, Daniel, the Evangelists, and St. Paul, 
are all strikingly different. The writers of the New Testament employ Hebrew idioms, 
ords, and phrases. The Greek in which they wrote, is not classical Greek; but, as it is 
observed by Bishop Marsh, “is such a dialect as would be used by persons educated in a_ 
country where Chaldee or Syriac was spoken as the vernacular tongue; but who also acquired 
a lnowledge of Greek by frequent intercourse with strangers.” This therefore affords an 


they bear; and it has been shown by the same prelate, that as this particular style was. 
changed after the destruction of Jerusalem, the same compound language could not be written 
in any other age than the first century, and proof is obtained from this source also in favour 
of the antiquity of the Scriptures of the New Testament. An argument, to the same point 
of antiquity, is drawn by Micuanuis, from the accordancy of the Evangelic history and the 
Apostolical Epistles with the history and manners of the age to which they refer, “A 
Greek or Roman Christian,” he observes, “who lived in the second or third century, though. 
as well-versed in the writings of the ancients as Eustathius or Asconius, would still have 
been wanting in Jewish literature; and a Jewish convert in those ages, even the most 
learned Rabbi, would have been equally deficient in the knowledge of Greece and Rome, If 
then the New Testament, thus exposed to detection, (had it been an imposture,) is found, 
after the severest researches, to harmonize with the history, the manners, and the opinions of 
the first century, and since the more minutely we inquire, the more perfect we find the 
coincidence, we must conclude that it was beyond the reach of human abilities to effectuate 
so wonderful a deception.” 

The manner of the sacred writers is also in proof, that they were conscious of the truth of 
what they relate. The whole narrative is simple and natural. Even in the accounts given 
of the creation, the flood, the exodus from Egypt, and the events of the life and death of Christ, 
where designing men would have felt most inclined to endeavour to heighten the impression 
by glowing and elaborate description, the same chastened simplicity is presente “ These 
sober recorders of events the most astonishing, are never carried away, by the circumstances 
they relate, into any pomp of diction, into any use of superlatives. ‘There is not, perhaps, in 
the whole Gospel a single interjection, not an exclamation, nor any artifice to call the reader’s 
attention-to the marvels of which the relaters were the witnesses. Absorbed in their holy task, 
no alien idea presents itself to their mind: the object, before them fills it, They never digress ; 
are never called away by the solicitations of vanity, or the suggestions of curiosity. No image 
starts up to divert their attention. There is, indeed, in the Gospels much imagery, much 
allusion, much allegory, but they proceed from their Lord, and are recorded as his. The 
writers never fill up the intervals between events. ‘They leave circumstances to make their 
own impression, instead of helping out the reader by any reflections of their own, ‘They 
always feel the holy ‘ground on which they stand. ‘They preserve the gravity of history and 
the severity of truth, without enlarging the outline or swelling the expression.’” (7) 

Another source of INTERRNAL EVIDENCE, arising from incidental coincidences, which, from 
“their latency and minuteness,” must be supposed to have their fgundation in truth, is opened, 
and ably illustrated by Dr. Paley, in his “Hore Pauline,” a work which will well repay the 

erusal, 4 
- Much of the Contarerat rvipence of the truth of the Scriptures generally, and of Chris- 
tianity in particular, has been anticipated in the course of this discussion, and need not again 
be resumed. ‘he agreement of the final revelation of the will of God, by the ministry of 
Christ and his Apostles, with former authenticated revelations, has been pointed out; so that 
the whole constitutes one body of harmonious doctrines, gradually introduced, and at length 
fully unfolded and confirmed. The suitableness of the Christian revelation to the state of the 
world, at the time of its communication, follows from the view we have given of the necessity, 
not only of a revelation generally, but of such a revelation as the merey of God has vouchsafed 
to the world through his Son. it has also been shown, that its historical facts accord with the 
credible histories and traditions of the same time; that monuments remain to attest its truth, 
in the institutions of the Christian Church ; and that adversaries have made concessions 1 its 
favour. (8) Our further remarks on this subject, though many other interesting particulars 
might be embraced, must be confined to two particulars, but each of avery convincing character. 
The first is, The marvellous diffusion of Christianity in the three first centuries ; the second 
is, me ee beneficial effect produced, and which is still producing, by Christianity upon 
mankind. ; 

With respect to the first, the fact to be accounted for is, that the first preachers of the Gospel, 
though unsupported by human power, and uncommended by philosophic wisdom, and even 
in opposition to both, succeeded in effecting a revolution in the opinions and manners of a 


argument from internal evidence, that the books were written by the persons whose ew 


7) Mrs, Morn’s Character of St. Paul. wash ‘ 
8) The collateral testimony to certain facts mentioned in Scripture, from coins, medals, and ancient 
marbles, may be seen well applied in HORNE’s Introduction to the St of the Scriptures, vol, i, P. 238, 
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great portion of the afvilized world, to which there is no parallel in the pate of mankind. (9) 
“Though aspersed by the slander of the malicious, and exposed to the sword of the powerful, 
in a short period of time they induced multitudes of various nations, who were equally distin- 
guished by the peculiarity of their manners, and the diversity of their language, to forsake 
the religion of their ancestors. The converts whom they made deserted ceremonies and . 
institutions, which were defended by vigorous authority, sanctified by remote age, and asso- 
ciated with the most alluring gratification of the passions.” (1) 

After their death the same doctrines were taught, and the same effects followed, though 
successive and grievous persecutions were waged against all who professed their faith in 
Christ, by successive emperors and inferior magistrates. Tacitus, about A. D. 62, speaking 
of Christianity, says, ‘This pernicious superstition, though checked for a while, broke out 
again, and spread not only over Judea, but reached the city of Rome also. At first they only 
were apprehended who confessed themselves to be of that sect; afterward a vast multitude 
were discovered, and cruelly punished.” Pliny, the governor of Pontus and Bithynia near 
eighty years after the death of Christ, in his well-known letter to Trajan, observes, ‘The 
contagion of this superstition has not only invaded cities, but the smaller towns also, and the 
whole country.” He speaks too of the idol temples having been “ almost forsaken.” 'To the 
same effect the Christian Fathers speak. About A.D. 140, Justin Martyr writes, “There is 
not a nation, Greek or Barbarian, or of any other name, even of those who wander in tribes, 
and live in tents, among whom prayers and thanksgivings are not offered to the Father and 
Creator of the universe in the name of the crucified Jesus.” In A.D. 190, Tertullian, in his 
Apology, appeals to the Roman governors—“ We were but of yesterday, and we have filled 
your cities and towns; the camp, the senate, and the forum.” In A. D. 220, Origen says, 
“By the good providence of God, the Christian religion has so flourished and increased, that 
it is now preached freely, and without molestation.” 'These representations, Gibbon contends, 
are exaggerations on both sides, produced by the fears of Pliny, and the zeal of the Christian 
Fathers. But even granting some degree of exaggeration arising not designedly from warm 
feelings, an unquestionable occurrence proves the futility of the exceptions taken to these 
statements by the elegant but infidel historian. The great fact is, that in the year A. D. 300, 
Christianity became the established religion of the Roman empire, and Paganism was abolished: 
and it follows from this event, that the religion which thus became triumphant after unparal- 
leled trials and sufferings must have established itself, previously to its receiving the sanction 
of the state, in the belief of a great majority of the one hundred and twenty millions of people 
supposed to be contained in the empire, or no emperor would have been insane enough to 
make the attempt to change the religion of so vast a state, nor, had he made it, could he have 
Succeeded. ; 

The success of Christianity in the three centuries preceding Constantine has justly been 
considered as in no unimportant sense miraculous, and as such, an illustrious proof of its 
Divinity. ‘The obstacles which opposed the first reception of Christianity were so numerous 
and formidable, and the human instruments employed for its diffusion so apparently weak and 
insufficient, that a comparison between them will not only show that the passions and oppo- 
sition of man, far from impeding the Divine designs, may ultimately become the means of 
their perfect accomplishment, but will fully demonstrate the Divine origin of Christianity by 
displaying the powerful assistance which the Almighty supplied for its establishment.” (2) 
The astonishing success of Christianity under such circumstances, and at so early a period, 
affords a strong confirmation to the truth of miracles, because it implies them, as no other 
means can be conceived by which an attention so general should have been excited to a religion 
which was not only without the sanction of authority and rank, but opposed by both; the 
scene of whose facts lay in a province the people of which were despised ; and whose doctrines 
held out nothing but spiritual attainments. By the effect of miracles during the lives of the 
first preachers, public curiosity was excited, and they obtained an audience which they could 
not otherwise have commanded. This power of working miracles was transmitted to their 
successors, and continued until the purposes of Infinite Wisdom were accomplished. ‘The 
decreased in number in the second century, and left but a few traces at the close of the third. 
(3) The increase of Christians irnplied even more than miracles; such was the holy character 


(9) The success of Mohammed, though sometimes pushed forward as a parallel, is, in fact, both as to the 
means employed and the effect produced, a perfect contrast. The means were conquest and compulsion; the 
effect was to leaks and sanctify, so to speak, the natural passions of men for plunder and sensual gratifica- 
tion; and it surely argues either a very frail judgment, or a criminal disposition, to object, that a contrast 80 
marked should ever have been exhibited as a correspondence. Men were persuaded, when they were not 
forced, to join the ranks of the Arabian impostor by the hope of plunder, and a present and future life of 
brutal gratification. Men were persuaded to join the Apostles by the evidence of truth, and by the hope of 
spiritual blessings, but with the certainty of present disgrace and suffering. 

) Kerr’s Sermons at the Bampton Lecture. (2) Ket1’s Sermons. 

Attempts have been made to deny the existence of miraculous powers in the ages immediately succeed- 
ing that ofthe Apostles, but it stands on the unanimous and successive testimony of the Fathers. Gibbon, 
on this subject, has borrowed his objections from “The Free Inquiry’ of Dr. Middleton, whose belief in 
Siiaeerig is very suspicious. This book received many able answers; but none more so than one by the 
Rey. John Wesley. It is a triumph to truth to state, that Dr, Middleton felt himself obliged to give up hia 
ground by shifting the question, 
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of the majority, during the eontinuance of the reproach and persecutions which followed the 
Christian name; such t Se od with which they suffered, and the fortitude with which 
they died; that the influence of God upon their hearts is as manifest in the new and hallowed 
character which distinguished them, and the meek, forgiving, and passive virtues which they 
exhibited, to the astonishment of the Heathen, as his power in the miracles by which their 
attention was first drawn to examine that truth which they afterward believed and held fast 
to death. 

The actual effect produced by this new religion upon society, and which it is still producing, 
‘is another point in the collateral evidence: for Christianity has not only an adaptation for 
improving the condition of society; its excellence is not only to be argued from its effects 
stated on hypothetical circumstances; but it has actually won its moral victories, and in all 
ages has exhibited its trophies. In every Pagan country where it has prevailed, it has 
abolished idolatry with its sheen and polluted rites. It also effected this mighty revolu- 
tion, that the sanctions of religion should no longer be in favour of the worst passions and 
practices, but be directed against them. It has raised the standard of morality, and by that 
means, even where its full effects have not been suffered to display themselves, has insensibly 
improved the manners of every Christian state: what Heathen nations are, in point of 
morals, is now well known; and the information on this subject which for several years past 
has been increasing, has put it out of the power of Infidels to urge the superior manners of 
either China or Hindostan. It has abolished infanticide and human sacrifices, so prevalent 
arnong ancient and modern Heathens; put an end to polygamy and divorce ; and, by the 
institution of marriage in an indissoluble bond, has given birth to a felicity and sanctity in 
the domestic circle which it never before knew. It has exalted the condition and character 
of woman, end by that means has humanized man; given refinement and delicacy to society ; 
and created a new and important affection in the human breast—the love of woman founded on 
esteem; on affection generally unknown to Heathens the most refined. (4) It abolished 
domestic slavery in ancient Europe ; and from its principles the struggle which is now main- 
tained with African slavery draws its energy, and promises a triumph as complete. It has 

iven a milder character to war, and taught modern nations to treat their prisoners with 

umanity, and to restore them by exchange to their respective countries. Jt has laid{the 
basis of a jurisprudence more just and equal; given civil rights to subjects, and placed 
restraints on absolute power; and crowned its achievements by its charity. Hospitals, 
schools, and many other institutions for the aid of the aged and the poor, are almost exclu- 
sively its own creations, and they abound most where its influence is most powerful, The 
same effects to this day are resulting from its influence in those Heathen countries into which 
the Gospel has been carried by missionaries sent out from this and other Christian states.» In 
some of them idolatry has been renounced ; infants, and widows, and aged persons, who 
would have been immolated to their gods or abandoned by their cruelty, have been preserved, 
and are now “the living 1o praise its Divine Author, as they do at this day.’ In other instances 
the light is prevailing against the darkness; and those systems of dark and sanguinary 
superstition which have stood for ages only to pollute and oppress, without any symptom of 
decay, now betray the shocks they have: sustamed by the preaching of the gospel of Christ, 
and nod to their final fall, (5) 


— 


CHAPTER XX. 
MisceLLanrous Onsecrions ANSWERED. 


‘Tue system of revealed religion contained in the Old and New Testaments, being opposed 
to the natural corrupt inclinations, and often to the actual practice of men; laying them under 
rules to which they are averse; threatening them with a result which they dread; holding 
out to them no pleasures but such as they distaste, and no advantages but those which they 
would gladly exchange for a perpetual life of sinful indulgence on earth; will be regarded by 
many of the most reflecting among them as a system of restraint; and must therefore often 
excite either direct hostility, or a disposition to encourage and admit suggestions tending to 
weaken its authority. It may be added, that, as the Scriptures cannot be known without 
careful examination, which implies a serious habit not to be found in the majority, objections 
have been often raised by ingenious men in great ignorance of the volume itself against which | 
they are directed; and being sometimes urged on the ground of some popular view of a fact _ 
or doctrine, they have been received as carelessly as they were uttered. Philosophi 
have sometimes constructed hasty theories on various subjects, which have either & 
dicted or been thought to contradict some parts of the Scriptures; andthe array of s 


and the fascination of novelty, have equally deceived and misled the theorist himself and his ‘ 


4) Among the Greeks, the education of women was chiefly confined to courtezans. 
5) For an ample illustration of the actual effects of Christianity upon Society, see Bishop PORTEUS’s 


Beneficial Effects of Christianity, and RYAN’s History of the Effects of Religion on Mankind, 
16 
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disciples. Since the revival of letters, and in countries where freedom of discussion has been 
allowed, objectors have arisen, and numerous attempts have been made to shake the faith of 
mankind. That specious kind of Infidelity known by the name of “ Deism,” made its appear- 
ance in Italy and France about the middle of the sixteenth century, and in England early in 
the seventeenth. Under this appellation, and that of “The Religion of Nature,” each adopted 
to deceive the unwary, the attack upon Christianity was at first cautious, and accompanied 
hee with many professions of regard for its manifold excellencies. Lord Herzerr of Cherbury 
was the first who in this country advocated this system. He Jays down five primary articles 
of religion, as containing every thing necessary to be believed; and as he contends they are 
all discoverable by our natural faculties, they supersede, he informs us, the necessity of a 
he revelation, . They are—that there is a Supreme God—that he is chiefly to be worshipped— 
that piety and virtue are the principal part of his worship—that repentance expiates offence 
—and that there isa state of future rewards and punishments. The history of elity from 
this time is a striking comment upon the words of St. Paul, “ But evil men and seducers shall 
wax worse and worse, deceiving and being deceived ;” for, in the progress of this deadly error, all 
Lord Herbert’s five articles of Natural religion have been questioned or given up by those 
who followed him in his fundamental principle, “that nothing can be admitted which is not 
discoverable by our natural faculties.” Hoggrs, who succeeded next in this warfare against 
the Bible, if he acknowledges that there is a God, represents him as corporeal, and our duty to 
him as a chimera, the civil magistrate being supreme in all things both civil and sacred. 
Suarressrry insists that the doctrine of rewards and.punishments is degrading to the under- 
standing and detrimental to moral virtue. Hume denies the relation between cause and effect, 
and thus attempts to overthrow the argument for the existence of God from the frame of the 
universe. By others the worship of God, which Lord Herbert advocates, has been rejected 
as unreasonable, because he needs not our praises, and is not to be turned from his pu 
by our prayers. As all law, of Divine authority, is on this system reno so “piety and 
virtue” must be understood to be what every man chooses to consider them, which amounts 
to their annihilation; and as for future reward and punishment, philosophy, since Lord 
Herbert’s days, has discovered that the soul of man is material; or rather, being a mere result 
of the organization of the body, that it dies with it. The great principle of the Enelish ‘oto~ 
infidel, “the sufficiency of our natural faculties to form a religion for ourselves, and to decide 
upon the merits of revealed truth,” is, however, the principle of all; and this being once 
conceded, the instances just given are sufficiently in proof that the cable is slipped, and that 
every one is left to take his course wherever the winds and the currents may impel his 
unpiloted, uncharted, and uncompassed bark. This grand principle of error, between which and 
’ absolute Atheism there are but a few steps, has been largely refuted in the foregoing 
and the claims of the Holy Scriptures to be considered as a revelation from God, cateblabed 
‘by arguments the force of which in all other cases is felt, and acknowledged, and acted u 
even by unbelievers themselves. If this has been done satisfactorily, the objections w’ 
remain are of little weight, were they even less capable of being repelled ; if no answer 
‘can be found to some of the difficulties which may be urged, this circumstance is much more 
in accordance with the truth of a revelation, than it would be with its falsehood. “We do not 
deny,” says an excellent writer on the evidences of Christianity, (6) “that the scheme of 
revelation has its difficulties; for if the things of nature are often difficult to comprehend, it 
would be strange indeed if supernatural matters were so simple, and obvious, and suited to 
finite capacities, as never to startle and puzzle us at all. He who denies the Bible to have 
come from God because of these difficulties, may for exactly the same reason deny that the 
world was formed by him.” 

The mere cavils of infidel writers may be hastily dismissed; the most plausible objections 
shall be considered more at large. As to the former, few of them could have been urged if 
those who have adduced them had consulted the works of commentators, and biblical critics, 
writings with which it is evident they have little acquaintance; and thus they haye shown 
how ill-disposed they have been to become fully acquainted with the subjects which they have 
subjected to their criticism. To this may be added their ignorance of the idiom of the Hebrew, 
the language of the Old Testament; their inattention to the ancient manners and customs of 
the countries where the sacred writers lived, to occasional errors in the transeription of 


numerous ne which may be rectified by collation, and to the different readings, which, to : 





a candid criticism, would generally furnish the solution of the difficulty. 

The Bi been vehemently assaulted, because it represents God as giving command to 
the Israelites to exterminate the nations of Canaan; but a few remarks will be sufficient to 
prove how little weight there is in the charges which, on this account, have been made ae 
the author of the Pentateuch. The objection cannot be argued upon the mere ground, it 

ary to the Divine justice or mercy to cut off a people indiscriminately, from the eldest 
roungest, since this is done in earthquakes, pestilences, &c. The cholera mi which 

n for four years past wasting various parts of Asia, has probably destroyed halfa 
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million of persons of all ages. The character of the God of nature is not therefore contradic 

by that ascribed to the God of the Bible. The whole objection resolves itself into this question : 
. * (6) Dr. OrxtTHUSs GRrEGoRY. eee ” 
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Was it consistent with the character of God, to employ human agents in this: work of destruction ? 
Who can prove that it was not? No one; and yet here lies the whole stress of the objection, 
The Jews were not rendered more cruel by their being’so commissioned ; for we find them 
much more merciful in their institutions than other ancient nations ;—nor can this instance be 
pleaded in favour of exterminating wars, for there was in the case a special commission for a 
special purpose, and by that it was limited. Other considerations are also to be included. 

he sins of the Canaanites were of so gross a nature, that it was necessary to mark them with 
signal punishments for the benefit of surrounding nations; the employing of the Israelites, as 
instruments under a special and publicly proclaimed commission, connected the punishment 
more visibly with the offence, than if it had been inflicted by the array of warring elements, 
while the Israelites themselves would be more deeply impressed with the guilt of idolatry, 
and its ever accompanying polluted and sanguinary rites; and finally, the Canaanites had 
been long spared, and in the mean time both warned by partial judgments, and reproved by 
the remaining adherents. of the patriarchal religion who resided among them. 

Thus. the objection rests upon no foundation. ‘The destruction of infants, so often dwelt 
upon, takes place in nature and providence ; the objection to the employment of human agents, 
arising from habits of inhumanity being thereby induced, assumes what is false in fact ; for this 
effect upon the Jews was prevented by the circumstance of their knowing, that they acted as 
ministers of the Divine displeasure, and under his commission; and some important reasons 
may be discovered for executing the judgment by men, and especially this, that it might 
exhibit the evil of a sanguinary and obscene idolatry. 

That Jaw in Deuteronomy, which authorizes parents, the father and the mother, to bring 
‘Ca stubborn and rebellious son,” who was also “a glutton and a drunkard,” before the elders 
of the city, that, if guilty, he might be stoned, has been called inhuman and brutal. In point 
of fact, it was, however, a merciful regulation. In almost all ancient nations, parents had the 
power of taking away the lives of their children, This was.a branch of the old patriarchal 
authority which did not all at once merge into the kingly governments which were afterward 
established. ‘There is reason therefore to believe that it was possessed by the heads of 
families among the Israelites, and that this was the first attempt to control it, by obliging the 
crimes alleged against their children to be proved before regular magistrates, and thus prevent-~ 
ing the effects of unbridled passions. 

he intentional offering of Isaac’by Abraham has also had its share of censure. The answer 
is, 1. That Abraham, who was in the habit of sensible communication with God, could have 
no doubt of the Divine command, and of the right. of God to take away the life he had given, 
2. That he proceeded to execute the command of God, in faith, as the Apostle Paul has stated, 
that God would raise his son from the dead. The whole transaction was extraordinary, and 
cannot therefore be judged by common rules and it could only be fairly objected to, if it had. 
been so stated as to encourage human sacrifices. Here, however, are sufficient guards; an 
indubitable Divine command was given; the sacrifice was prevented by the same authority ; 
and the history sfands in a book on 

Indelicacy and immodesty have been charged upon some parts of the Scriptures. This 
objection has something in it which indicates malignity, rather than an honest and principled 
exception: for in no instance are any statements made in order to incite impurity ; and nothing, 
throughout the whole Scripture, is represented as more offensive to God, or as more certainly 
pees persons from the kingdom of heaven, than the unlawful gratification of the senses. 
It is also to be noted, that many of the passages objected to are in the laws and prohibitions of 
both Testaments, and as well might the statute and common law of this country be the 
subject of reprehension, and be held up as tending to encourage vices of various kinds, because 
they must, with more or less of circumstantiality, describe them. We are further to take into 
account the simplicity of manners and language in early times. We observe, even among 
the peasantry of modern states, a language, on the subjects referred to, which is more direct, 
and what refined society would call gross; but greater real indelicacy does not necessaril 
follow. Countries and classes of people might be pointed out, where the language whic 
expresses sensual indulgence has more of caution and of periphrasis, while the known facts 
show that their morals are exceedingly polluted, 

Several objections which have heen raised against, characters and transactions in the books 
of Judges, Samuel, and Kings, are dissipated by the single consideration, that where they are 
obviously immoral or unjustifiable they are never approved; and are merely stated as facts of 
history. ‘The conduct of Ehud, of Samson, and of Jephthah, may be given as eS. 

The advice of David, when on his death bed, respecting Joab and Shimei, has bee 
to his private resentment. This is not the fact. He spoke in his character o 

istrate, and gave his advice on public grounds, as committing the kingdom to hi 

he conduct of David also ia the Ammonites, in putting them “under saws and harrows 
of iron,” has been the subject of severe animadversion. But the expression means no- 
than that he employed them in laborious works, as sawing, making iron harrows, hewing wood, 
and making bricks, the Hebrew prefix signifying to as well as under, “He put them to saws 
and harrows of iron (some render it iron mines,) and to aaes of iron, and made them to pass 
through the brick kiln.” : ; 

With respect to the imprecations found in many parts of Scripture, and which have been 
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ch represents human sacrifices as an abomination to God, 
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r ons of revenge and ami oat often and satisfactorily observed, 
ms and not anathemas, the imperative mood being put for the future 
e Hebrew idioms ; 


addueed.as specimens of the objections urged by infidel writers against 
theyease with which they may be met. For others of a similar kind, 
jections founded upon supposed contradictions between different pass 
ve must be made to commentators. (7) With respect to all of them, it 
r that a little skill in the original languages of the Scriptures, their idioms 
ud properties, and in the times, occasions, and scope of the several books, as well as in the 
antiquities and customs of those countries which were the scenes of the transactions recorded, 
will always clear the nvain difficulties.” ‘ é 

‘To some other objections of a philosophical kind, as being of a more imposing aspect, the 
answers may be more extended. 

Between natural philosophy and revelation—the book of nature and the book of God—it 
has been a favourite practice with unbelievers to institute a contrast, and to set’the plainness 
and uncontradictory character of the one against the mysteries and difficulties of the other. 
The common ground on which all such objections rest, is an unwillingness to admit as truth, 
and to receive as established and authorized doctrine, what is incomprehensible. They con- 
tend, that if a revelation has been made, there can be no mystery in it, for that is a contradic- 
tion; and that if mysteries, that is, things incomprehensible, are held to be a part of it, this is 
fatal to its claims as a revelation. ‘The sophism is easily answered. Many doctrines, many 
duties, are comprehensible enough; no mystery at all is involved in them; and as to incom- 
prehensible subjects, nothing is more undoubted, as we have already shown, than that a fact 
may be the subject of revelation, as that God is eternal and omnipresent, and still remain 
mysterious and incomprehensible. The fact itself is not hidden, or expressed in | € or 
symbol so equivocal as to throw the meaning into difficulty, the only sense in which the 
argument could be valid. As a fact, it is clearly revealed that these are attributes of the 
Divine Nature; but both, notwithstanding that clear and indubitable revelation, are still 
incomprehensible. ‘It is not revealed now God is eternal and omnipresent, nor is such a 
revelation pretended; but it is revealed nuaT He 13 so—not now a Trinity of persons exists 
in Unity of essence; but tHar sucu 1s the mode of the Divine existence. If however men 
hesitate to admit incomprehensible subjects as matters of faith; they cannot be itted to 
fly for relief from revelation to philosnipl , and much less to set up its superior claims, as to 
clearness of manifestation, to the Holy Scriptures. ‘There too it will be seen, that mystery 
and revelation go inseparably together; that he who will not admit the mystery cannot have 
the benefit of the revelation; and that he who takes the revelation of facts, embraces at the 
- %& same time the mystery of their causes. The facts, for instance, of the attraction of gravitation, 
ede of cohesion, of electricity, of magnetism, of congelation, of thawing, of evaporation, are all 

oye. itted. The experimental and inductive philosophy of modern times, made many 
e Feelin of the relations and in some instances of the proximate causes of these phenomena ; 
ut the real causes are all confessedly hidden, With respect to mechanics, says a writer who 


a) 





Big has devoted his life to philosophical studies, (8) “ this science is conversant about force, matter, 
time, motion, space ; each of these has occasioned the most elaborate disquisitions, and the most 
4 violent disputes. Let it be asked, What is force? If the answerer be candid, his reply will 

j , 







be, ‘T cannot tell so as to satisfy every inquirer, or so as to enter into the essence of the 
in, What is matter? ‘I cannot tell” What is motion? ‘I cannot tell;’” and so of 1 
rest. ‘The fact of the communication of motion from one body to another, is as inexplicabl 
as the communication of Divine influences. How, then, can the former be admitted with any 
face, while the latter is denied solely on the ground of its incomprehensibility ? "; 
“But perhaps I may be told, that although things which are incomprehensible oceur in our 
physical and mixed inquiries, they have no place in ‘pure mathematics, where all is not only 
demonstrable, but intelligible’ This, again, is an assertion which I cannot admit; and for 
the denial of which I shall beg leave to produce my reasons, as this will, I apprehend, make 


‘> still more in favour of my general argument. Wow, here it is known, geometricians can 
_ demonstrate that there are curves which approach continually to some fixed right line, without 
the possibility of ever meeting it. Such, for ene are hyperbolas, which continually 
‘age approach toward their asymptotes, but cannot possibly meet them, unless an assignable finite 


space can become equal to nothing. Such, again, are conchoids, which continually a 
to their direetrices, yet can never mcet them, unless a certain point can be both beyond and 
in contact with a given line at the same moment. Mathematicians can also demonstrate that 
a space infinite in one sense, may, by its rotation, generate a solid of finite capacity; as is the 
case with the solid formed by the rotation of a logarithmic curve of infinite length upon its 
axis, or that formed by the rotation of an Apollonian hyperbola upon its asymptote. They 
can also show in numerous instances, that a variable space shall be continually na” 
and yet never become equal to a certain finite quantity; and they frequently , trans- 
y 

(7) See also a copious collection of these supposed contradictions, with judicious explanations, in the 
Appendix to vol. i, of Honwe’s Introduction, &c. - ; . 

e) Dr. Greaory’s Letters on the Christian Religion, 
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formations with great facility and neatness, by means of expressions to W) 
ean be attached. Can-we, for example,obtain any clear comprehensior 
at all, of the value of a power whose exponent is an acknowledged 
2 y/—1? ‘Can we, in like manner, obtain any distinct idea of a seri 
infinite number of terms? In each case the answer, I convini 
Yet the science, in which these and numerous other ‘ivcontbrehenetae's oul 
THE DisciPLINe, because of its incomparable superiority to other studic 
certainty, and, therefore, its singular adaptation to discipline the mind, . Hov ‘it hay Y 
now, that when the investigation is bent toward objects which cannot be comprehended, 
mind arrives at that in which it acquiesces as certainty, and rests satisfied? Jt is not, mani- 
festly, because we have a distinct perception of the nature of the objects of the inquiry ; (for 
that is precluded by the supposition, and, indeed, by the preceding statement ;) but because 
we have such a distinct perception of the relation which those objects bear one toward another, 
and ean assign positively, without danger of error, the exact relation, as to identity or diver- 
— of the quantities before us, at every step of the process.” 

odern astronomy has displayed the immense extent of the universe, and by analogical 
reasoning has made it probable, at least, that the planets of our and of other systems ever be 
inhabited by rational and moral beings like ourselves; and from these premises infidel philo- 
sophy has argued with apparent humility for the insignificance of the human race, and the 
improbability of supposing that a divine person should have been sent into this world for its 
instruction and salvation, when, in comparison with the solar system, it is but a point, and 
that systent itself, in comparison of the universe, may be nothing more. 
 Plausible as this may appear, nothing can have less weight, even if only the philosophy and 
not the theology of the case be*taken into consideration. The intention with which man is 
thus compared with the universe is, to prove his insignificance ; and the comparison must be 
made either between man and the vastness of planetary and stellar matter, or between the 
number of mankind and the number of supposed planetary inhabitants. If the former; we may 
reply with Dr. Beattie, “Great extent is a thing'so striking to our imagination, that sometimes, 
in the moment of forgetfulness, we are apt to think: nothing can be important but what is of 
vast corporeal magnitude. And yet, even to our apprehension, when we are willing to be 
rational, how much more sublime and more interesting an object is a mind like that of Newton, 
than the unwieldy force and brutal stupidity of such a monster as the poets describe Polyphe- 
mus? Who, that had it in his power, would scruple to destroy a whale, in order to save a. 
child? Nay, when compared with the happiness of one immortal mind, the greatest imagi- 
nable accumulation of inanimate substance must appear an insignificant thing. ‘If we consider,’ 
says Bentley, ‘the dignity of an intelligent being, and put that in the scale against brute and 
inanimate matter, we may affirm, without overvaluing human nature, that the soul of one 
virtuous man is of greater worth and excellency, than the sun and his planets, and all the 
stars in the world.’ Let us not then make bull the standard of value; or judge of ¢ 
importance of man from the weight of his body, or from the size or situation of the pl ; 
is now his place of abode.” 












ny notion. 


To the same effect an ingenious and acute writer remarks upon a passage in Saussure, 
(Voyages dans les Alpes,) who speaks of men in the phrase of the modern philosophy, as “the 
little whieh crawl upon the surface of the earth,” and as shrinking into nothing both as 


to “space and time,” in comparison with the vast mountains, and “the great epochas of nature.” 
“Tf” says Mr. Granville Penn, (9) “there is any sense or virtue in this reflection, it must 

vonsist in duly estimating the relative importance of the two magnitudes and durations, and in 
concluding logically, the comparative insignificancy of the smaller, And it will then necessarily 
follow, that the insignificancy of the smaller would lessen, in the same proportion in which 16 
might increase in bulk. If the little beings therefore were to be magnified in the proportions 
of 2, 3, 4, &c, their insignificancy, relatively to the great features of the globe, would neces- 
sarily diminish in the same ratio. The smaller the disproportion between the man and 
the mountain, the less would be the relative insignificance of the former; and although the 
increase of magnitude in the smaller object be ever so inconsiderable, yet if it is positive and 
real, its dignity must be proportionately increased in the true nature of things: the bigger the 
being that crawls upon the surface of this globe, the less.absurd would be the supposition that 
he is the final object of this terrestrial creation. The Irish giant, therefore, whose altitude 
exceeded the measure of eight feet, would excced in relative dignity, by the same proportion, 

AcoNn arid Newron, whose height did not attain to sic feet. If this 1s nonsense, then must, 
that also be nonsense from which it is the genuine conclusion: viz. that the material magnitudes 
of the little beings, or their duration upon the earth on which they ‘crawl, determines, in any 
manner, their importance, in the creation, relatively to the primordial mountains which arise 
above it, or to the extent of the regions which may be surveyed from their summits. Mor, if 
the same physically small beings possess another magnitude, which can be brought to another 
and a different scale of computation from that of physical or material magnitude ; a seale 
infinitely surpassing in importance the greatest measures of that magnitude; then, there will 
be nothing astonishing or irrational in the supposition, that the highest mountains, and the 
- 

(9) “ Comparative Estimate of the Mineral and Mosaic Geologies,” 
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widest regions, and the entire system to which they Reo may be subservient to the ends 
of those beings, and to that other system to which they pertain; which latter will th 
found superior in importance to the former. Such a scale is that, by which the intelligent, 
moral, and immortal nature of MaN is to be measured, and which the sacred historian calls, a 
formation ‘after the image and likeness of Gon;’ a scale so little taken into the contemplation 
of the science of mere physics.. As soon, however, as that moral scale of magnitude once 
supersedes the physical scale in the apprehension of the mind ; as soon as the mind perceives, 
that the duration of that intelligent moral nature infinitely exceeds the vastest ‘epocha ef nature? 
which the imagination of the mineral. geology can represent to itself, and that, though the 
physical nature of man is limited to a very small measure of time, yet his meral nature is 
unlimited in time, and will outlast all the mountains of the globe; it then perceives, at the 
same moment, the counterfeit quality of the reflection, which at first appeared so sublime and 
so humble, so profound and so devout. The sublimity and humility, betray themselves to be 
the disparagement and degradation of our nature; the profundity is found to be mere surface, 
and the devotion to be a retrocession from the light of revelation.” 

If the comparison of man with mere material magnitude will not then support this effort to 
effect his degradation and to shame him out of his trust.in the loving kindness of his God; if 
the comparison be made between things which have no relations in common, and is therefore 
absurd ; as little will it serve this unnatural attempt to prostrate man to an insect rank, and 
to inspire him with reptile feelings, to conclude his insignificance from the number of other 
beings. For it is plain that their number alters not his real charac he is still immortal 
though myriads beside him are immortal, and still he has his deep caj of pleasure and of 
pain. Unless, therefore, it could be proved that the care of God for each must be diminished 
as the number of his creatures is increased; there is, as Mr. Penn has stated it, neither 
“sense nor virtue” in such reflections upon the littleness of man; and they imply, indeed, a base 
and an unworthy reflection upon the Supreme Creator himself, as though he could not bestow 
upon all the beings he has made a care and a love adequate to their circumstances. What 
man is-with respect to God, can only be collected from the Divine procedures toward him ; 
and these are sufficient to excite the devout exclamations of the Psalmist, “‘ What is man that 
THOU art MINDFUL of him? or the son of man that ruou visirEesT him?’ That he has not o1 
been made by God, but that he is governed by his providence, none but Atheists will deny ; 
but any argument drawn from such premises as the above would conclude as forcibly against 

“providence, as it can be made to conclude against redemption. ‘Our Saviour,” says Dr. 






Beattie, ‘‘as if to obviate objections of this nature, expresses most emphatically the superin- 


tending care of providence, when he teaches, that it is God who adorns the grass of the field, 
that without him a sparrow falls not on the-grownd, and that even papets of our head are 
numbered. Yet this is no exaggeration; but must, if God is omniscient and almighty, be 
literally true. By a stupendous exuberance of animal, vegetable, and mineral production, 


and by an apparatus still more stupendous (if that were possible) for the distribution of light 


i. 


and heat, he supplies the means of life and comfort to the short-lived inhabitants of this 
Can it then appear incredible ; nay, does not this consideration render it in the highest 
probable, that he has also prepared the means of eternal happiness for beings, whom 
formed for eternal duration, whom he has endowed with faculties so noble as those of the 
human soul, and for whose accommodation chiefly, during their present state of trial, he has 
provided all the magnificence of this sublunary world?” 4 , 
_ There is however another consideration, which gives a sublime and overwhelming grandeur 
to the Scripture view of the redemption of the race of man, and of which, for the want of 
acquaintance with our sacred writings, infidel philosophers appear never to have entertained 
the least conception. It is the moral connection of this world with the whole universe of 
iutelligent creatures; and the “intention” there was in the Divine mind to convey to other 
beings, by the history and great results ef his moral government over one branch of his 
universal family, a view of his own perfections ; of the duties and dangers of created and finite 
beings; of transgression and holiness, in their principles and in their effects; by a course of 
action so much more influential than abstract truth. - Intimations of this great and impressive 
view are found in various passages of the New Testament, and it opens a scene of inconceiva- 
ble moral magnificence—“ To the intent, that to the principalities and powers in heavenly places 
might be known by the church the manifold wisdom of God.” (1) a 


(1) “In this our first period ofexistence, our eye cannot penetrate beyond the present scene, and the human 
race appears one great and separate community ; but with other worlds, and other communities, we probably 
may, and every argument for the truth of our religion gives us reason to think that we shall, be connected 
hereafter. And if by our behaviour we may, even while here, as our Lord positively affirms, heighten in 
some degree the felicity of angels, our salvation may hereafter be a matter of importance, not to us only, but 
to many other orders ofimmortal beings. They, it is true, will not suffer for our guilt, nor be rewarded for o1 
obedience. But itis not absurd to imagine, that our fall and recovery may be useful to them as an exam; 
and that the Divine grace manifested in our redemption may raise their adoration and gratitude into hig 
raptures, and quicken their ardour to inquire, with ever new delight, into the dispensations of infinite wi ; 
This gat ot nere Conjecture. Tt derives plausibility from many analogies in nature; as well as from Holy 
Writ, which represents the mystery of our redemption as an object of curiosity to superior beings, and our 
repentance as an occasion of their joy.’—Dr. BEATTIE’s Evidences of the Christian Religion See also 
Dr, CHALMERS’s Discourses on the Modern Astronomy. 
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It has’been objected to the Mosaic chronology, that it fixes the era of creation only about 
years earlier than the Christian era; and against this, evidence has been bro’ Mt from 
two sources—the chronology of certain ancient nations ; and the structure of the earth. 

_ The objections drawn from the former of these sources have of late rapidly weakened, and 
are in fact given up by many whose deference to the authority of Scripture is very slight, 
though but a few years ago nothing was more confidently urged by skeptical writers than the 
refutation of Moses by the Chimese, Hindoo, and Egyptian chronologies, founded, as it was 
then stated, on very ancient astronomical observations preserved to the present day. It is 
however now clearly proved, that the astronomical tables, from which it has been attempted 
to assign a prodigious antiquity to the Hindoos, have been calculated backward ; (2) and 
among the Chinese the cals astronomical observation that appears to rest upon good 
grounds, is now found to be one made not more than two thousand nine hundred years 
ago. (3) As for the conclusion drawn from the supposed zodiacs in the temples of Esneh 
and Dendara in Egypt, it is now strongly doubted whether the figures represented upon them 
are astronomical or mythological, that is, whether they are zodiacs at all. Their astronomical 
character is strongly denied by Dr. Richardson, a late traveller, who examined them with 
great care; and:who gives a reasons for his opinion. Even if the astronomical character 
of ra Sten zodiacs be al ees they a yo “ oe en Biot, maa me 
Fren ematician, has recent ed the date of the oldest of them at only 716 years 
before Christ. aia Pathe 

Against the excessive antiquity assigned to some ancient states, or claimed by them, the 
science of Geology length entered its protest; and though, as we shall presently see, 
it has originated chi ogical objections to the Mosaic date of the creation, on the origin ot 
nations it has made a full concession to the history of the Scriptures. Cuvier observes—“ By 
a careful investigation of what has taken place on the surface of the globe since it has been 
laid dry for the last time, and its continents have assumed their present form, at least in such 
parts as are somewhat elevated above the level of the ocean, it may be clearly seen that this 
revolution, and consequently the establishment of our existing societies, could not have been 
yery ancient.” (4) D’Aubuisson remarks, “that the soils of all the plains were deposited in 
the bosom of a tranquil water ; that their actual order is only to be dated from the retreat of 
that water; and that the date of that period is not very ancient..(5) “ Dolomieu, Saussure, 
De Lue, and the most distinguished naturalists of the age, have coincided in this conclusion, 








to which they have been led by the evidence of various monuments and natural cay | 4 # 
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which the earth exhibits;, and which remain perpetual vouchers for the veracity of 
i thronology, with respect to the epocha of the revolution which the Mosaical history — 
tes.” (6) Aho Se . 
From the absence of all counter evidence in the records of ancient nations, as well as from 
these philosophical conclusions, which are to be considered in the light of concessions made 


a, 
¥ " 


to the chronology of the Pentateuch, we may therefore conclude, that, as to the origin of 







nations and the period of the general deluge, the ry of Scripture remains unshaken. 
e as, however, objected to the Mosaic date of the creation of the earth, which, it is 
a period too limited to account for various phenomena which modern researches 
e azht under consideration. To the last general inundation of the earth, it is allowed, 
no higher a date can be assigned than that which Moses ascribes to the flood of Noah; but 
several revolutions, each of which has changed the surface of the earth, are contended for, 

separated from each other by long intervals of time; and, above all, it is assumed, that 

elements of the primitive earths were contained in an “ original chaotic fluid,” and that, 
obeying the laws of the affinity of composition, they coalesced and grouped themselves 
together in different manners, and settled themselves into order, according to certain laws of 
matter after an unassignable series of ages. ‘These are the views of Cuvier, D’Aubuisson, De 
Luc, and other eminent writers on this subject; and whatever they themselves might intend, 
they have been made use of by Infidels to diser he authority of the sacred historian. It 
has been replied, that the Bible not being intended to teach philosophy, it is not fair to try 
it by a philosophical standard. This however cannot be maintained in the case before us, 
though the observation is pertinent in others, as when the sun is said to have stood still, 
pular language being adopted to rende Scriptures intelligible. If Moses professes by 
ivine inspiration to give an account of the manner in which the world was framed, he must 
describe the facts as they occurred ; and if he has assigned a date to its creation out of nothing, 
that date, if given by an infallible authority, cannot be contradicted by true philosophy. 
t ‘ 


"_ (2) Covrer’s Theory of the Earth. (3) Ibid. '(4)“ Theory of the Earth.” (8) Traité de 


e. 
(6) PeNn’s Comparative Estimate, §c. Professor Jamieson, in his Mineralogical Illustrations of 

Suvier’s Theory, observes, “The front.of Salisbury Craigs near Edinburgh, affords a fine example-of the, 
chronometer, described in the text. The acclivity iafprered with lodse masse ave fallen from ~ 

itself; and the quantity of debris is in proportion to the time whi A he wa 
the ocean formerly covered the neighbouring country. Ifa vast period 

of the earth had assumed its present aspect, it is evident, that long ere now the w 

been enveloped in its own debris. We have here then a proof of the comparative 
waters left the surface of the globe,—a period not exceeding a few thousand years.’” 
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To allow time sufficient for the gradual processes of “precipitation and crystalization,” by 
which the first formations of the solid earth are said to have shea effected, others have con- 
ceded to the geologists of this class, that an antiquity of the earth much higher than that 
which appears on the face of the Mosaic account may be allowed without contradicting it, 
and.be even deduced from it. They therefore interpret the ‘ days” mentioned in the first 


chapter of Genesis as successive periods of ages, and the evening and morning of those days 


are made the beginnings. and ends of those imagined periods. (7) This interpretation is, how- 
ever, too foreedto be admitted in the ease of so simple a narrative as that of Moses; and 
there would be as good a reason for thus extending the duration of the term “day” whenever 
it occurs in his writings to an indefinite period, to the destruction of all chronological accuracy 
and of all sobriety of writing. No true friend of revelation will wish to see Moses defended 
against the en fs of philosophy in a manner, which, by obliging us to find a meaning in his 
writings far remote from the view of general readers, would render them inapplicable to the 
purpose of ordinary instruction. Besides, if we are to understand the first day to have been 
of indefinite length, a hundred, or a thousand, or a million of years, for instance, why not thie 
seventh, the Sabbath also? _'This opinion cannot therefore be consistently maintained, and we 
must conclude with Rosenmuller, “ Dies intelligendi sunt naturales, quorum. unusquisque als 
una vespera incipiens, altera terminatur; quo modo Judei, et multi alii antiquissimi populi, 
dies numerarunt—that we are to understand natural days; each of which commencing from 
one evening is terminated by the next; in which manner the Jews, and many others of the 
most ancient nations, reckoned days.” : 

By other believers in revelation who have allowed the two principles laid down by geolo- 
gists to go unquestioned, viz. the original liquidity of the earth, holding the elements of all the 
subsequent formations in a state of solution; and the necessity of a long course of ages to 
complete those processes by which the earth should be brought into a fit state, so to speak, for 
the work of the six days, which in that case must be confined to mere wrangement ; another, 
and, certainly, a less objectionable, interpretation of Moses than that which makes his natural 
days and nights terms for indefinite periods of time, has been adopted. “Does Moses ever 
say, that when God created the heavens and the earth, he did more at the time alluded to than 
transform them out of previously existing materials? Or does he ever say, that there was not 
an interval of many ages: between the first act of creation, described in the first verse of the 
book of Genesis, and said to have been performed at the beginning; and those more detailed 
operations the account of which commences at the second verse, and which are described to us 
as having been performed in so many days? Or, finally, does he ever make us to understand 
that the genealogies of man went any further than to fix the antiquity of the species, and, of 
consequence, that they left the antiquity of the globe a free subject for the speculations of 
philosophers? We do not pledge ourselves for the truth of one or.all of these suppositions, 
nor is it necessary we should. It is enough that any of them is infinitely more rational, than 
the rejection of Christianity in the face of its historical evidence.” (8) ‘As to the period when 
this mass was made, Moses’ only says that it was ‘in the beginning,—a_ period this which 
might have been,a million of years before its arrangement.” (9) 

To all these suppositions, though not unsupported by the authority of some great critics, 
there are considerable objections; and if the difficulty of reconciling geological phenomena 
with the Mosaic chronology were greater than it appears, none of them ought hastily to be 
admitted. That creation, in the first._verse of Genesis, signifies production out of nothing, 
and not out of pre-existent matter, though the’ orginal word may be used in both senses, is 
made a matter of faith by the Apostle Paul, who tells us, “that the things which are seen, were 
not made of things which do appear ;” nex patvopsvor ta Bdexopeva. yeyovevarc; which is. sufficient 
to settle that point. By the same important passage it is also determined, that “ the worlds 
were produced in their form, as well as substance, instantly out of nothing; or it would not be 
true, that they were not made of things which do appear.” ‘The Apostle states, that these 
things were not made cut of a pre-existent matter ; for, if they were, that matter, however 
extended or modified, must appear in that thing into which it is compounded and modified ; 
therefore it could not be said, that the things which are seen, are not made of things that 
appear : and he shows us also, by these words, that the present mundane fabric was not formed 
or re-formed from one anterior, as some suppose.” (1) No interval of time is allowed in the 
account of the creation by Moses, between the creating and the framing of the worlds, (that 
is, the heavens and the earth simply,) so created and framed at once by the word of God. The 
natural sense too of the phrase “in the beginning,” is also thus preserved. Thrown back, so 
to speak, unto eternity without reference to time it has no meaning, or at best a very obscure 
one; but connected with time, the commencement of our mundane chronology, it has a definite 
and obvious sense. Moses begins his reckoning from the first creative act ;—from the creation 
of the “heavens and the earth,” which was therefore a part of the work of the first natural day. 


“ ia 
(7) “Most readers have presumed, that every night and day mentioned in the first chapter of Genesis raust, 
be strictly confined to the term of ewan i hours, though there can be no doubt but that Moses never 
intended any such thing ; for how ay oon intend to limit the duration of the day to its present length, 
before, according to his own showing, the sun had begun to divide the day from the night 2”—MANTELL’A 
Geology of Sussex. (8) CaatmeRs’s Evidences of the Christian Revelation, 

(9) MANTELL’s Geology of Sussex. (1) Dr. A. CLARKE in loc, 
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“Tn the first of these natural days, the whole mineral fabric of this globe was formed at once, 
of such size and figure, with such properties, in such proportions to space, and with such 
arrangement of its materials, as most conduced to the ends for which God created it.” (2) 
It will now be observed, that if such interpretations of the Mosaic account cannot be allowed, 
the decisions of Scripture and some of the modern speculations in geology must be left directly 
to oppose each other; and that their hostility on this point cannot be softened by the advocates 
of accommodation. On this account no alarm need be felt by the believer, “for there is no 
counsel against the Lord ;” and the progress of true philosophy will ever, m the result, add 
evidence to the truth of revelation. On the antiquity of the human race geology has been 
compelled already to give its testimony to the accuracy of Moses, and the time is probabl 
not far distant when a similar testimony will be educed from it, as to the antiquity of the globe. 
In what it now opposes that authority, it may serve to rebuke the dogmatism with which 
it has disputed the Scriptures, to observe, that, strictly speaking, the science itself is not yet 
half a century old, and is conversant, not with the surface of the earth only, but with its 
interior strata; which have been as yet but partially examined. It is therefore too early to 
theorize with so much confidence ; and the eager manner in which its hasty speculations have 
been taken up against the Mosaic account, can only remind thinking men of the equally eager 
manner in which the chronologies of China and Hindostan, and the supposed zouiacs of Egyp- 
tian temples were once caught at, for the same reason, and we may justly fear from the same 
motives. It will, indeed, be time enough to enter into a formal defence of Moses, when 
geologists agree among themselves on leading principles. Cuvier gives rather an amusing 
account of the odd and contradictory speculations of his scientific brethren; (3) all of which he 
of course condemns, and fancies himself, as they all fancied themselves before him, a successful 
theorist. ‘The vehemence with which the two great rival geological sects, the Neptunian and 
Plutonian, have disputed, to a degree almost unprecedented in the modern age. of philosophy, 
adds but little authority to the decisions of either, inasmuch as the contest 1s grounded upon 
an assumed knowledge of facts,.and therefore shows that the facts themselves are but indis- 
tinctly apprehended in their relations to each other, and that the collection of phenomena on 
both sides still need to be arranged and systematized, under the guidance of some calm, and 
modest, and master mind. (4) 
In all these speculations it is observable, that it is assumed at once that philosophy and the 
Mosaic account are incompatible, and generally without any pains. having been taken to 
understand that account itself, Yet as that account professes to be from _one who was both’ 
the author and the witness of the phenomena in question; it might have been supposed that the 
aid of testimony would have been gladly brought to.induction.. An able work has been recently 
published on this subject by Mr. Gragville Penn, who has at once reproved the bold philosophy 
which excludes the operation of God, and employs itself only among second causes; and has 
unfolded the Mosaic account of two great revolutions of the earth, one of which took place when 
“the waters were gathered into one place,” and the other at the deluge, “when the fountains 
ofthe great deep were broken up,” (5) and has applied them to account for those phenomena 
which have been made to require a theory not to > reconciled with the sacred historian. (6), 
(2) This view is totally inconsistent with the favourite notion of certain modern geologists of a’ primitive 
chaotic ocean, containing, like that of the Heathen poets, the elements of all things; a notion which those 
who wish to reconcile the account of Genesis with the modern Geology have been willing to concede to them, 
on the ground that Moses has said that the earth was “without form and void.” But they have not consi- 
dered, that it was “the earth,” not a liquid mass, which is thus charaeterized ; circumfused with water, it is 
true, but not mingled with it. The LXX render the phrase 311MM tohw vabohw aeputos, Kat akaTrackevas 9s, 
invisible and unfurnished,—invisible both because of the darkness, and the water which covered it, and 
unfurnished because destitute as yet of vegetables and animals. “It is wonderful,” says Rosenmuller, “how 
so many interpreters could imagine that a chaos was described in the words 973) AN tohw vabohu. This 
notion unquestionably took its origin from the fictions of the Greek and Latin poets, which were transferred, 
by those interpreters, to Moses.” Those fictions ground themselves, we may add, upon traditions received 
from the earliest times ; but the additions of poetic fancy seat to be applied to interpret the Scriptures. 
3) Theory, by JamIEsow, page 41-47. ; 
i Mons. L. A. NECKER DE SAUSSURE, ( Voyage en Ecosse,) spencing of the disputes between the Wer- 
nerians and Huttonians, says, “the former availed themselves of the ascendancy which a more minute study 
of minerals afforded, to depreciatethe observations of their adversaries. They denied the existence of faets 
which the latter had discovered, or they tried to sink their importance. Hence it happened that phenomena, 
important to the natural history of the earth, have never been made known and appreciated as they ought to 
have been, by geologists most capable of estimating their consequences.” 
% See note A at the end of the chapter. 5 

6) A scientific journal of great reputation, edited at the Royal Institution, has made an honourable dis- 
claimer of those theories which contradict the Scriptures, and speaks in commendation of the work of Mr. 
Penn: “ We are not inclined, even if we had time, to enter into the comparative merits of the fire and water 
fancies, miscalled theories ; but we have certain old-fashioned prejudices, which, in these enlightened days 
of skepticesm and infidelity, will no doubt be set down as mightily ridiculous, but which, nevertheless, 
induce us to pause before we acquiesce either in the one or the other. There is another mode of accounting 
for the present state of the earth’s structure, on principles ae rational, in a pen eee light, as 
either the Plutonian or Neptunian; and deicicatich as it is more consistent with, and founded on, Sacred 
History, incomparably superior. See Mr. GRANVILLE PENN’s Comparative Estimate of the Mineras 
and Mosaical Geologies.” YW 
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(alive olijsoted (6 the philosophy of the Mosais py has 1 nited a solid 
1 a have been formed, in which the stars are fixe a wall This 


( was made in ignorance of the inport of the original word tendered firmamentum 
the Vulgate, and which signifies an apne, refer easily to the atmosphere: The 
Rephiagint seems to have rendered grps by cepewpa, which signifies a firm support, with reference 
(0 the office of the atrnosphere, to keep up, as effectially as by sorie solid 80 the waters 
dontaiied in the slouds, Vhe aceaunt of Moses ia philosophically true; the expanded or 
diffused atmospheres “ divides the waters from the waters,” the waters im the clouds from the 
waters of the earth and seay and the objection only shows ighorance of the original language, 
OF inatlention to ity ey 

It is more difficult to explain that part of the Mosaic relation which represents light as 
sreaied on the fivst day, and the sur not until the fourth; it would be wearisome to give the 
various solutions which have been offered, One of the most recent, that which » 
ereation of latent heat and light to be spoken of, cannot certainly be maintained; for the light 
which on the first day obeyed the subline fiat, was not latent but in a state of excitement, 
and dollected itself into a body sufficient to produce the distinction between day and night, 
which, had i) been either in a latent state, or every where diffused in an pect form, 
not have been effected, ‘Ihe difficulty, however, so far from discrediting the Mosaic accoun 
affords it a striking confirination, Had it been compiled under popular notions, it never 
have entered the mind of man, drawing all his philosophy from the optical appearances of 
nature only, that light, sufficient to form the distinction between day and night, should have 
been éreated independent of the sting and the conclusion therefore is, that the ackount was 
received sither from inspiration, or from a tradition pure from its original fountain, and which 
had flowed on to the time of Moses, unmixed with popular corruptions, 

* Bir William Herschel,’ says Mr. Granville Penn, “has discovered, that the body of the 
suit is ety aubslance; and that the splendid matter which dispenses to the world bight 
and heal, is a luminous wmoaphere 1) attached to its surface, figuratively, though not 
a 


cally, a8 flame is attached to the wick of alamp or torch, So that the ereation of the sun, as 


& part of ' the host af heaven, does not neoessarily imply the creat Mt; and, conversely, 
the ereation af ight does not necessarily imply the ereation of L a suit, In the first 
creation of the heaven and the earthy therefore, not the planet rhe oi 


ileelf te in dark hs light, which, | dale Divloe camilamgaan 
self, Was Oreated in durknesa; awaiting the light, which, by one vine jon, Was 
ta be communicated at once to all When then the Almighty Word, in pray light, 
somimanded the first iumination of the solar atmosphere, its new light was immediately caught, 
‘and reflected throughout spase, by all the members of the planetary system. And well 

we imaging, thet, in that firel, sudden, and magnificent illumination of the universe, ¢ 
morning stare sung logether, and the sone af God shouted for joy?” (8) 

Hut, if the diseovery of Herschel be real, the passage = quoted supposes the solar orb to 
have been invested with its luminous atmosphere on the first day, and the diffoulty in question 
alill remains tntoushed, though it admirably explains how “the heavens,” that is, our 
eyaiern, should he created by one act, and yet that it should require a second fiat to 
them with light, Another way of meeting the difficulty is, that the lights which are said to 
have heen made on the fourth day, were not on that day actually ereated, but determined to 
certain uses, Thus MHosenmullers “If any one who is conversant with the genius of the 
Hebrew, and free from any previous bias of his judgment, will read the words of this article 
in their Hatural connection, he will immediately perceive that they import the direction or 
delermination of the heaventy bodies to certain nsee which they were to supply to the earth, The 
words FaMp Ym, are Hot Lo be separated from the rest, or to be rendered fiant luminarialet there 
he lights ¢ Wat 18, let Hells be made; Wat rather, let lights be, that is, serve in the expanse of heaven 
anservian in expanse ealorum—for distingulahing between day and night ; and let them be, or 
serve, Jor signa, &e. Wor we are to observe, that the verb min fo be, in construction with the 
prefix 5, for, is generally employed to express the direction or determination of a iinet an end; 
and not Hie production of the thing ¢ oe tim, x, 314 Aboh. vili, 19, and in many 

6 this there is an obvious objection, that it does not assign any work, etl yp ig, to 
the fourth day; and how, when neither being was on that day given to them, nor any 
effoted in their qualities ov relations, the lights could be determined to certain tises except 

Wing information of their (ses fo men, cannot be conceived ; and as yet man was not ls 
Mr, Penn indeed sup that the heavenly bodies had been hid from the earth tillthe fourth 
oy hy vapours; that then they were for the first time dispelled; and, as he eloquen 
*iheamaving Calendar af the Heavens, ordained to serve for the notation of time 
concerns, civil and religiots, so long as time and man should continue, was therefore to be now 
first tuifulded to the earth, with all the visible indices of time by whieh its measures were there 
after to be marked, distinguished, and computed; and the splendid cause, whieh had hitherto 
isstied if6 affeet of light (he Afi interposed medium, was to dispense that light to the earth 


i eh in the full mar its effulgence, 
c the first to the fourth day enveloped with vapour, so 
hight was manifest, though the celestial orbs 


The no 3 that the earth w 
pana, 1796, p 40 j and for 1901, ps 205, (8) ob xxvii 2 
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not visible, is however assumed, and does not appear quite philosophical: and though the 
dispersion of these vapours from the atmosphere assigns a work to the fourth day, it acareely 
appears to be of sufficient importance to accord with the language of the history. Jt would be 
better to suppose with others, that on the fourth day the annual motion of the earth com-= 
menced, which till then merely turned upon its axis, and with it the annual motion of the 
moon and planets in their orbits,—that wonderfully rapid and yet regular fight of the heavenly 
bodies which so awfully displays the power of the Great Artificor in conmuni¢ating, and 
constantly feeding, the mighty impulse, and which is so essential to the measurement of time, 
that without it the “lights” could not be, or serve “for signs and for seasons,” and “for! 
solemn “days,” religious festivals, and the commemoration of important events, and “for 
years.” A sublime work is thus assigned to the fourth day, and the difficulty seema maint 
to be removed: but whether some violence is not done to the letter of the account, may still 
be doubted ;- and the difficulty which proves, as we have seen, if admitted in its full foree, 
more for the Mosaic relation than against it, had better be retained than one iota of the strict 
grammatical and contextual meaning of Scripture be suffered to pass away, 

Several objections have been made at different times to the Mosnie account of the deluge, 
The fact however is not only preserved in tho traditions of all nations, as we have already 
seen; but after all the philosophical arguments which were formerly urged against it, philo- 
pi a has at length acknowledged that the present surface of the earth must have been 
submerged under water. ‘ Not orily,” says Kirwan, “ in every region of Murope, but alse of 

‘both the old and new continents, immense quantities of marino shells, either dispersed or 
collected, have been discovered.” ‘This and several other facts seem to prove, that at leet a 
great part of the present earth was, before the last general convulsion to which it has been 
subjected, the bed of an ocean which, at that time, was withdrawn from it, Other fiets seam 
also to prove with sufficient evidence, that this was not o gradual retirement of the waters 
which once covered the parts now inhabited by men; but a violent one, sich as may be 
supposed from the brief but emphatic relation of Moses. ‘The violent setion of water has left 
its traces in various undisputed phenomena. “Stratified mountains of various heighla exist 
in different parts of Burope, and of both continents, in and between whose strata various 
substances of marine, some vegetables of terrestrial origin repose either in their natural 
state, mos aati (9) «To overspread tho plains uf the arctic circle with the shells of Indian 
seas, with the bodies of elephants and rhinoceri, surrounded by masses of submarine 
vegetation; to accumulate on a single spot, as of Lia Bolen, in promiscuous confusion, the 
marine productions. of the four quarters of the globe; what conceivable instrument would be 
efficacious but the rush of mighty waters?” (1) ‘These facts, about which there is no dispute, 
and which are acknowledged by the adyocatos of each of the prevailing geological theories, 
give a sufficient attestation to the deluge of Noah, in which “the fountains of the preat deep 
were broken up,” and from which precisely such phenomena might be expected to follow, To 
this may be added, though less decisive in proof, yet certainly strong as presumptive evidence, 
that the very aspect of the carth’s surface exhibits interesting marks both of the violent metion, 
and the rapid subsidence of waters; as well as affords a most interesting instance of the Divine 
goodness in converting what was ruin itself, into wility and beauty. The great frame worl of 
the varied surface of the habitable earth was probably laid by a more powerful agency than 
that of water; cither when on the third day the waters under the heavens were gathered inte 
one place, and the crust of the primitive earth was broken down to receive them, so that “the 
dry land might appear ;” or by those mighty convulsions which appear to have accompanied 
the general deluge; but the rounding, 80 to spenk, of what was rugged, where the substance 
was yielding, and the graceful undulations of hill and dale which so frequently present them- 
selves, were probably effected by the retiring waters. ‘The flood has passed away; but the 
soils which it deposited remain; and the valloys through which its Inst strearns were drawi 
off to the ocean, with many an eddy and sinuous course, still exist, exhibiting visible proofs of 
its agency, and impressed with forms so adapted to the benefit of man, and often so eratily ing 

» to the finest taste, that when the flood “turned,” it may be said to have “Left a bleawing helind i.” 

Thus the objections once made to the fact of a goneral ae have been greatly weakened 
ry the progress of philosophical knowledge; and may indeed he regarded as nea +t given up 

ike the former notion of the high antiquity of the race of men, founded on the Chinose and 
Egyptian chronologies and pretended histories. Philosophy has even at last found out that 
there is sufficient water in the ocean, if called forth, to overflow the highest mountains to the 
height given by Moses, « conclusion which it once stoutly denied, IKeill formerly computed 
that twenty-eight oceans would be necessary for that purpose, but we are now informed 
“that a further progress in mathematical and physical imovilodgs has shown the different sen 
and oceans to contain at least forty-eight times more water than they were then supposed to 
do; and that the mere raising of the temperature of the whole body of the ocean to a depres 
no greater than marine animals live in, in the shallow seas betwoon the tropics, would ro 
expand it as more than to produce the height above the mountains stated in the Mosaic 
account.” As to the deluge of Noah, therefore, infidelity has almoat entirely loat the aid of 
philosophy in framing objections to the Scriptures. + 


(9) KinwAn’s Geological Exaaye, (1) Gisnornn’é “ Tostimony of Natur 
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The abject of the ark, andthe preservation of the animals contai 3 






still the subject of occasional ridicule, though with little foundation. Dr.H 
to have been of the burthen of 42,413 tons, and asks, ‘Can we doubt of its being sufficient te 
contain eight persons, and about two hundred or two hundred and fifty pai of four-footed 
animals, (a number to which, according to M. Buffon, all the various distinct species may be 
reduced,) together with all the subsistence necessary for a twelvemonth, with the fowls of the 
air, and such reptiles and insects as cannot live under water? All these various animals 
were controlled by the power of God, whose special agency is supposed in the whole trans- 
action, and ‘the lion was made to lie down with the kid.” 3 

Whether Noah was commanded to bring with him, into the ark, a pair of all living creatures, 
zoologically and numerically considered, has been doubted; and as during the long period 
between the creation and the flood, animals must have spread themselves over a great part of 
the antediluvian earth, and certain animals would, as now, probably become indigenous-to 
certain climates, the pairs saved must in such cases have trayelled from immense distances. Of 
such marches no intimation is given in the history; and this seems to render it probable that 
the animals which Noah was “to bring with him” into the ark, were the animals, clean and 
unclean, of the country in which he dwelt, and which, from the evident capacity of the ark, 
must have been in great variety and number. ‘The terms used, it is true, are universal; and 
it is satisfactory to know that if the largest sense of them be taken, there was ample accom- 
modation in the ark. Nevertheless universal terms in Scripture are not always to be taken 
mathematically ; and in the vision of Peter, the phrase wavra ra rerpamoda tas yns—all the four- 
footed beasts of the earth,” must be understood of “vari generis quadrupedes,” as Schleusner 
paraphrases it. In this case we may easily account for the exuvie of animals, whose species 
no longer exist, and which have been discovered in various places. The number of such 
extinct species has probably been greatly overrated by Cuvier ; but of the fact.to a considerable 
extent, there can be no doubt. It is also to be remarked, that we are not obliged to go to the 
limited interpretation of the command to Noah respecting the animals to be preserved im the 
ark, in order to account for this fact; for without adopting the totally unscriptural theory of 
a former world; or of more general revolutions of the earth than the Scriptures state, (partial 
ones affecting large districts may have taken place,;) we know of no principle inthe Word of 
God which should lead us to conclude, that all the animals which God at first created should 
be preserved to the end of time. In many countries whole species of wild animals have 
perished by the progress of cultivation, a process which must ultimately produce the utter 
extinction of the same species every where. The offices which many other creatures were 
designed to fulfil in the economy of nature, may have terminated with the new circumstances, 
in which the parts they have chiefly inhabited are placed. So it might be before the flood, 
and in many places since. Thus then the exuviz of extinct species may be expected to present 
themselves. But in addition to this, if we suppose that during the antediluvian period, animals 
of various kinds had located themselves in different portions of the ocean, and in different 
climates of the primitive earth; and that, of the terrestrial animals become indigenous to parts 
of the earth distant from Noah and the inhabited world, some species were not received into 
the ark, their remains will also occasionally be discovered, and present the proof of modes of 
animated existence not now to be paralleled. Among fossil remains it has been made a matter 
of surprise that no human skeletons, or but few, and those in recent formations, have been 
found. The reason however is not difficult to furnish. Ifwe admit that the present continents 
were the bottom of the antediluvian ocean, and that the ocean has changed its place; then 
the former habitations of men are submerged, and their remains are beyond human reach. If 
any part of the antediluvian earth stilt remains, it is probably that region to which Noah and 
his family were restored from the ark; and in those countries, geology has not commenced its 
interior researches, and such fossil remains may there exist. There is this difference between 
the human race and the inferior animals, that while the latter for near two thousand years 
were roaming over the wide earth, the former confined themselves to one region ; for those 
extravagant calculations as to the population of the earth at the time of the flood, which some 
have made, cannot be maintained on the authority of Scripture, on which they professedly 
rest; since it is certain that they represent Noah as a preacher of righteousness to the whole 
existing “world” of men, during the time the ark was preparing, one hundred and twenty 
years. The human race must therefore have lived, however populous, in the same region, 
and been either in personal communication with him, or within reach of the distinct report of 
his doctrines, and of that great and public act of his faith, the preparing of the ark, “by the 
which he condemned the world, and became heir of the righteousness which ts by faith.’ TKven 
Cuvier gives it as a reason why human skeletons are not found in a fossil state, “that the 
place which man then inhabited may have sunk into the abyss, and that the bones of that 
destroyed race may yet remain buried under the bottom of some actual seas.” 









* Such are the leading evidences of the truth of the Holy Scriptures, and of the religious 
system which they unfold, from the first promise made to the first fallen man, to its perfected 
exhibition in the New Testament. The Christian will review these solid and immovable 
ee of his faith with unutterable joy. They leave none of his moral interests wnpro- 
vided for in time; they’set before hima certain and a felicitous immortality. The skeptic 
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pe at t. 
fide Bpy.be entreated, by every compassionate fecling, to a more serious idera- 
tion of a : evidences of this Divine system, and the difficulties and hopelessness of their own ; 
and they ought to be reminded, in the words of a modern writer, “If Christianity be true, it 
is tremendously true.” Let them turn to an insulted, but yet a merciful Saviour, who even 
now prays for his blasphemers, in the words he once addressed to Heaven in behalf of his 
murderers, FATHOR, FORGIVE THEM; VOR THEY KNOW NOT WHAT THEY DO! 





"Note A.—Page 129 * 


From the work referred to in the text, the following extracts will rend with interest, 

Mr. Penn first controverts the notion of thoge, geologists who thi tthe earth was originally a fluid 
mass; and ag they plead the authority of Sir 1. Newton, who is said to have concluded from its figure, So 
obtuse spheroid,) that it was originally a yielding mass, Mr. Penn shows that this was only put hypothetically 
by him; and that he has laid it down expressly as his belief, not that there was first a chaotic ocean, and 
then a gradual process of first formations, but that “ God at the beginning formed all material things of such 
figures and properties as most conduced to the end for which ke formed them ;”? and that he judged it to be 
unphilosophical to ascribe them to any mediate or secondary cause, such as lawe of nature operating int 
chaos. Mr, Penn then proceeds to show, that, though what geologists call first formations may have the 

. appearance of having been produced by a process, say of erystalization, or any other, that is no proof that 
they were not formed by Ute immediate act of God, as we are taught in the Scriptures; and he confirme thia 
by examples from the first formations in the animal and vegetable kingdoms, and contends that the first 
formations of the mineral kingdom must come under the same rule, “Af u bone of the sirat ereated man 
now remained, and were mingled with other bones pertaining to a generated race; and if it were to be 
submitted to the inspection and examination of an anatomist, what opinion and judgment would its senathle 
phenomena suggest, respecting the mode of ite first formation, and what would be his conclusion? If he 
were unapprized of its true origin, his mind would eee nothing in its sensible phenomena but the laws of 
ossification ; just as the mineral geology ‘sees nothing in the details, of the formation of minerals, but prect- 
pitations, crystalizations, and dissolutions, (2) He would therefore naturally pronounce of this bone, as of 
all the other bones, that its ‘fibres were originally soft, wotil, in the shelter of the maternal womb, it acquired 
‘the hardness of a cartilage, and then of bone,’ that this effect ‘was not produced at once, or in avery short 
time,’ but ‘by degrees ;’ that, after birth, it increased in hardness ‘by the continual addition of ossifying 
matter, until it ceased to grow at all, 

“ Physically true as this reasoning would appear, it would nevertheless be morally and really false. 
Why would it be false? Because it concluded, from mere sensible phenomena, to the certainty of a fact 
which could not be established by the evidence of sensible phenomena alone ; namely, the mode of the firat 
formation of the substance of created bone. » 

“ Let us proceed from animal to vegetable matter ; and let ws consider the first created tree, under which 
the created man first reposed, and from which he gathered his first fruit. "hat tree must have had a stem, 
or trunk, through which the juices were conveyed from the root to the fruit, and by which it was able to 
sustain the branches upon which the fruit grew, 

_ “Ifa portion of this created tree now remained, and if a section of its wood were to be mingled with other 
sections of propagated trees, and submitted to the inspection and examination of a naturalist; what opinion 
fea fodgment would its sensible phenomena suggest to him, respecting the mode of its firat formation ; and 
would be his conclusion? If he were unapprized of its true origin, his mind would see nothing 
in its sensible phenomena, but the laws of lignification ; just as the mineral geologiat ‘sces nothing in the 
details of the formations of primitive rock, but precipitationa, erystalizations, and dissolutions.’ He would 
therefore naturally pronounce of it as of all the other sections of wood ; that its ‘fibres,’ when they first issued 
from the seed, ‘were soft and herbaceous ;’ that they ‘did not suddenly pass to the hardness of perfect 
wood,’ but, ‘after many years ; that the hardness of their folds, ‘ which indicate the growth of each year, 
was therefore effected only ‘by degrees ;’ and that, ‘since nature does nothing but by a progressive course, 
it is not surprising that its substance acquired its hardness only by little and little,’ 

“ Physically true as the naturalist would here appear to reason ; yet his reasoning, like that of the anato- 
mist, would be morally and really false. And es would it be false ? Mor the same reason ; because he 
concluded frora mere sensible phenomena, to the certainty of a fact which could not be established by the 
evidence of sensible phenomena alone ; namely, the mode of the firat formation of the substance of created 






“There only now remains to be considered, the third, or mineral kingdom of this terrestrial system ; and 
it appears probable, to reason and philosophy, by prima facie evidence, that the principle determining the 
e of first formations, in two parts of this (hreefold division of matter, must. have equal authority in thin 
third part. And indeed, after the closest investigation of the subject, we can discover no ground whiat- 
ever for supposing that this dird part is exempted from the authority of that common principle ; or that 
physics are a whit more cornpetent to Sanpere concerning the mode of first formations, from the evidence 
of phenomena alone, in the mineral kingdom, than they have been found to be in the animal or vegetable 
or to affirm, from the indications of the former, that the mode of ita first formations was more gradual and 
tardy than those of the other two. - 
“Let us try this point, by proceeding with our comparison; and let us consider the first created rock, 
as we have considered the first created bone and wood ; and let us ask, what is rook, in ita nature and comy 
sition ? w 
ae To this question, mineralogy replies: ‘By the word rock, we mean every mineral mass of such bull ag 
to be regarded an essential part of the structure of the globe. (3) We understand by the word mineral, a 
natural body, inorganic, solid, homogeneous, that is, composed of integrant molecules of the same sub: 
stance: (4)—We may, perhaps, pronounce that a mass is essential, when its displacement would ocension 
the downfal of other masses which are placed upon it. (5) Such are een and ancient a ad the 


(2) D>Aubuieson, i, pp. 826-7. (8) Ibid. 272. (4) Ibid, 271. (5) Thid. 272, 
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first and most solid bones, as it were, of this globe,—les premiers, les plus solides ossemens,—which have 
merited the name of primitive, because, scorning all support and all foreign mixture, they repose a 
npon bases similar to themselves, and comprise within their substance no matter but of the same nature. (6) 
‘These are the primordial mountains; which traverse our continents in various directions, rising above 
the clouds, separating the basins of rivers one from another ; serving, by means of their eternal snows, as 
reservoirs for feeding the springs, and forming in some measure the skeleton, or, as it were, the rough frame 
work of the earth. (7) These primitive masses are stamped with the character of a formation altogether 
erystaline, as if they were really the product of a tranquil precipitation.’ (8) 

“ Had the mineral geology contented itself with this simple mineralogical statement, we should have thus 
argued concerning the crystaline phenomena of the first mineral formations ; conformably to the principles 
which we have recognised. As the bone of the first man, and the wood of the first tree, whose solidity was 
essential for ‘giving shape, firmness, and support,’ to their respective systems, were not, and could not have 
been, formed by the gradual poe of ossification and lignification, of which they nevertheless must 
have exhibited the sensible phenomena, or apparent indications; so, reason directs us to conclude, that 
primitive rock, whose solidity was equally essential for giving shape, firmness, and support to the mineral 
system of this globe, was not, and could not have been, formed by the gradual processes of precipitation and 
crystalization, notwithstanding any sensible phenomena, apparently indicative of those processes, which it 
may exhibit; but that in the mineral kingdom, as in the animal and vegetable kingdoms, the creating agent 
anticipated in his formations, by an immediate act, effects, whose sensible phenomena could not determine 
the mode of their formation; because the real mode was in direct contradiction to the apparent indications of 
the phenomena. wenn 

“But the mineral geology has not contented itself with that simple mineralogical statement; nor drawn 
the conclusion which we have drawn, in conformity with the principles, and in observance of the rules, of 
Newton’s philosophy.—It affirms, ‘ that the characters by which geology 1s written in the book of nature, in 
which it is to be studied, are minerals ;’ (9) and it ‘sees nothing’ in that book of nature but ‘ precipitations, 
crystalizations, and dissolutions ;? and therefore, because it sees nothing else, it concludes without hesita- 
tion, from erystaline phenomena to actual crystalization. Thus, by attempting the impossibility of deducing 
a universal principle, viz. the mode of first formations, from the analysis of a single individual, viz. 
mineral matter, separate from co-ordinate animal and vegetable matter ; and concluding from that defective 
analysis, to the generat law of first formations ; it set out with inadequate light, and it is no wonder that it 
ended in absolute darkness; for such isits elemental chaos, and its chemical precipitation of this globe: a doc- 
trine so nearly resembling the exploded atomic philosophy of the Epicurean school, that it requires a very close 
and laborious inspection to discover a single feature, by which they may be distinguished from each other.”” 

This argument is largely supported and illustrated in the work ; and thus by referring first formations of 
every kind to an immediate act of God, those immense periods of time which geology demands for its 
chemical processes, are rendered unnecessary. From first formations, Mr. Penn ro to oppose the 
notion that the earth has undergone many general revolutions, and thinks that all geological phenom 
be better explained by the Mosaic record, which confines those general revolutions to two. Mr. ’s 
course of observation will be seen by the following recapitulation of the second and third parts of his work : 

“ That this globe, so constructed at its origin, has undergone two and only two, general changes or revolu- 
tions of its substance; each of which was caused by the immediate will, intelligence, and power of Gop, 
exercised upon the work which he had formed, and directing the laws or agencies which he had ordained 
within it. 

“That, by the First change or revolution, [that of gathering the waters into one place, and making the 
dry land appear,] one portion or division of the surface of the globe was suddenly and violently fractured 
and depressed, in order to form, in the first instance, a receptacle or bed for the waters universally diffused 
over that surface, and to expose the other portion, that it might become a dwelling for animal life; but yet, 
with an ulterior design, that the receptacle of the waters should eventually become the chief theatre of animal 
existence, by the portion first exposed experiencing a similar fracture and depression, and thus becoming in 
its turn, the receptacle of the same waters; which should then be transfused into it, leaving their former 
receptacle void and dry. \ 

“That this First revolution took place before the existence, that is, before the creation of any organized 
beings. 

us That the sea, collected into this vast fractured cavity of the globe’s surface, continued to occupy it during 
1656 years [from the creation to the deluge ;] during which long period of time, its waters.acted in various 
modes, chemical and mechanical, upon the several soils and fragments which formed its bed; and marine 
organic matter, animal and vegetable, was generated and accumulated in vast abundance. 

“That, after the expiration of those 1656 years, it pleased God, in a SECOND revolution, to execute his 
ulterior design,’ by de reape the amazing operation by which he had exposed the first earth ; and by the 
disruption and depression of that first earth below the level of the bed of the first sea, to produce a new bed, 
into which the waters descended from their former bed, leaving it to become the theatre of the future genera- 
tions of mankind. 

“That THIS PRESENT EARTH #08 THAT FORMER BED. iran! 

“That it must, therefore, necessarily exhibit manifest and universal evidences of the vicissitudes whi 
it has undergone; viz. of the vast apparent ruin occasioned by its first violent disruption and depression ; of 
the presence and operation of the marine fluid during the long interval which succeeded ; and, of the action 
and effects of that fluid in its ultimate retreat. 

“ Within the limits of this general scheme, all speculations must be con which would aspire to the 
quality of sound geology ; yet vast and sublime is the field which it lays open, to exercise the intelligence 
and experience of sober amt philosophical mineralogy and chemistry. Upon ad legions ground, those 
many valuable writers, who have unwarily lent their science to uphold and propagate the vicious doctrine 
of a chaotic geogony, may geologize with full security ; and may =e concur to promote rue advance- 
ment of natural philosophy, which Newton holds to be inseparable from a proportionate advancement of 
the moral. They must thus at length succeed in perfecting a true philosophical geology ; which never 
can exist, unless the principle of Newton form the foundation, and the relation of Moses the working-plan.” 


(6) Saussure, Voyages des Alps, Disc. Prel. pp. 6, 7. 7) Cuvier, § 7, p. 39. 8) D’Aubuisson, ii, p. 5. 
(9) D’Aubuisson, Disc. Prel. p. 29.” a m 78 4 P @). “~ 
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PART SECOND. 


DOCTRINES OF THE HOLY SCRIPTURES. 


CHAPTER I. 
‘Tun Existence or Gop. 


Tum Divine Authority of those writings which are received by Christians, as a revelation of 
infallible truth, having been established, our next step is seriously, and with simplicity of 
mind, to examine their contents, and to collect from them that ample information on religious 
and moral subjects which they profess to contain, and in which it had become necessary that 
the world should be supernaturally instructed. Agreeably to a principle which has already 
been laid down, I shall endeavour, as in the case of any other record, to exhibit their meaning 
by the oo eb of those plain rules of interpretation which have been established for such 
purposes by the common agreement of the sober part of mankind. Allthe assistance within 
reach from. critics, commentators, and divines, shall however be resorted to; for, though the 
water can only be drawn pure from the sacred fountain itself, we yet owe it to many of these 
guides, that they have succesfully directed us to the openings through which it breaks, and 
led the way into the depth of the stream. 

"The doctrine which the first sentence in this Divine Revelation unfolds is, that there is a 
Gop, the Creator of heaven and earth; and as this is fundamental to the whole scheme of 
duty, promise, and hope, which the books of Scripture successively unfold and explain, it 
demands our earliest consideration, 

Tn three distinct ways do the sacred writers furnish us with information on this great and 
essential subject, the existence and the character of God ;—from the names by which he is 
designated ; from the actions ascribed to him; and from the attributes with which he is invested 
in their invocations and praises; and in those lofty descriptions of his nature which, under 
the inspiration of the Holy Spirit, they have recorded for the instruction of the world. These 
attributes will be afterward particularly considered ; but the impression of the general view 
of the Divine character, as thus revealed, is too important to be omitted. hee f 

The names of God as recorded in Seripture, convey at once ideas of overwhelming greatness 
and glory, mingled with that awful mysteriousness with which, to all finite minds, and espe- 
cially to the minds of mortals, the Divine essence and mode of existence must ever be invested. 
‘Though Onn, he is ows, Exon, Govs, persuns adorable, Ue is mn, Jenovan, self-existing. 
5x, Ex, strong, powerful; ans, Exanu, Dam, I will be, self-ewistence, independency, all-sufficiency, 
immutability, eternity ; mw, Suanvat, almighty, all-sufficient ; yx, Avon, Supporter, Lord, Judge. 
These are among the adorable cage then of God which are scattered throughout the reve- 
lation which he has been pleased to make of himself: but on one occasion he was pleased 
more particularly to declare “his name,” that, is, such of the qualities and attributes of the 
Divine nature, as mortals are the most interested in knowing; and to unfold, not only his 
natural, but those also of his moral attributes by which his conduct toward his creatures is 
regulated. “And the Lord passed by and proclaimed, The Lord, the Lord God, merciful and 

racious, long-suffering, and abundant in goodness and truth, keeping mercy for thousands, forgiving 
iniquity, transgression, and sin, and that will by no means clear the guilty; visiting the iniquity of 
the fathers upon the children, and upon the children’s children, wnto the third and fourth generation.” 
(1) This is the most ample and particular description of the character of God, as given. by 
himself, in the sacred records ; and the ea eN of the several titles by which he has thus in his 
infinite condescension manifested himself, has-been thus exhibited. Ee is not only Jenova, 
self-ewistent, ond Wn, the strong or mighty God; but “ orm, Rocnum, the merciful being, who is 
full of tenderness and compassion, pn, Cuanun, the gracious one, he whose nature is goodness 
itselthe loving God. pbx yoy, Exne Arayim, long-suffering, the being who, because of his 
tenderness, is not easily irritated, but suffers long and is kind. an, Raw, the great or mighty one. 
son, Cursen, the bountiful Being ; he who is exuberant in his beneficence. mpsx, Emern, the 
Truth, or True One, he alone who cay neither deceive nor be deceived. spn 483, Norser 
Crnsnn, the Pres rer of bowntifulness, he whose beneficence never ends, keeping merey for 
thousands of generations, showing compassion and mercy while the world endures. Nw 
nxvom pwor py, Nosm dvon vapeshd vechataah, he who bears away iniquity, transgression, and sin ; 
properly the Repwwmer, the Panponur, the Foraiver, the Bae whose prerogative it is to 
forgive sin, and save the soul, mpi x9 aps, Nakeu lo yinnakeh, the righteous Judge, who 
distributes justice with an impartial hand. And py spa, Pann, dvon, §c, he who visits iniquity, 





(1) Exodus xxxiv, 
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he who punishes trangressors, and from whose justice no sinner can escape: the God of retri- 
butive and vindictive justice.” (2) S 

The second means by which the Seriptures convey to us the knowledge of God, is by the 
actions which they ascribe to him. They contain indeed the important record of his dealings 
with men in every age which is comprehended within the limit of the Sacred History ; and, 
by prophetic declaration, they also exhibit the principles on which he will govern the world to 
the end of time; so that the whole course of the Divine administration may be considered as 
exhibiting a singularly illustrative comment upon those attributes of his nature, which, in their 
abstract form, are contained in sueh declarations as those which have been just quoted. The 
first act ascribed to God is that of creating the heavens and the earth out of nothing; and by 
his fiat alone arranging their parts, and peopling them with living creatures. By this were 
manifested—his eternity and self-existence, as he who creates must be before all creatures, and 
he who gives being to others can himself derive it from none: his almighty power, shown both 
in the act of creation, and in the number and vastness of the objects so produced: his wisdom, 
in their arrangement, and in their fitness to their respective ends: and his goodness, as the 
whole tended to the happiness of sentient beings. The foundations of his natural and moral 
government are also made manifest by his creative acts. In what he made out of nothing he 
had an absolute right and prerogative of ordering and disposal; so that to alter or destroy his 
own work, and to prescribe the laws by which the intelligent and rational part of his creatures 
should be governed, are rights which none can question. Thus on the one hand his character 
of Lord or Governor is established, and on the other our duty of lowly homage and absolute 
obedience. 5 : ; 

Agreeably to this, as soon as man was created, he was placed under a rule of conduct. 
Obedience was to be followed with the continuance of the Divine favour; transgression, with 
death. 'The event called forth new manifestations of the character of God. His tender mERcY, 
in the compassion showed to the fallen pair; his susticr, in forgiving them only in the view 
of a satisfaction to be hereafter offered to his justice by an innocent representative of the sinning 
race; his Love to that race, in giving his own Son to become this Redeemer, and in the fulness 
of time to die for the sins of the whole world; and his HoLiness, in connecting with this 
provision for the pardon of man the means of restoring him to a sinless state, and to the 
obliterated image of God in which he had been created. Exemplifications of the Divine 
Mercy are traced from age to age, in his establishing his own worship among men, and 
remitting the punishment of individual and national offences in answer to prayer offered from 
penitent hearts, and in dependence upon the typified or actually offered universal sacrifice :— 
of his conDESCENSION, in stooping to the cases of individuals; in his dispensations both of 
providence and grace, by showing respect to the poor and humble; and, principally, by the 
incarnation of God in the form of a servant, admitting men into familiar and friendly inter- 
course with himself, and then entering into heaven to be their patron and advocate, until they 
should be received unto the same glory, “and so be for ever with the Lord :”—of his strictly 
RIGHTEOUS GOVERNMENT, in the destruction of the old world, the cities of the plain, the 
nations of Canaan, and all ancient states, upon their “ filling up the measure of their iniquities ;” 
and, to show that “he will by no means clear the guilty ;” in the numerous and severe punish- 
ments inflicted even upon the chosen seed of Abraham, because of their transgressions :—of his 
LONG-SUFFERING, in frequent warnings, delays, and corrective judgments, inflicted upon indi- 
viduals and nations, before sentence of utter excision and destruction :—of FAITHFULNESS and 
TRUTH, in the fulfilment of promises, often many ages after they were given, as in the promises 
to Abraham respecting the possession of the land of Canaan by his seed; and in all the 
“promises made to the fathers” respecting the advent, vicarious death, and illustrious offices of 
the Christ, the Saviour of the world:—of his immurasiLiry, in the constant and unchanging 
Jaws and principles of his government, which remain to this day precisely the same, in every 
thing universal, as when first promulgated, and have been the rule of his conduct in all places 
as well as through all time :—of his presciencr of future events, manifested by the predictions 
of Scripture ; and of the depth and stability of his counsrx, as illustrated in that plan and 
purpose of bringing back a revolted world to obedience and felicity, which we find steadily, 
kept in view in the scriptural history of the acts of God in former ages; which is still the end 
toward which all his dispensations bend, however wide and mysterious their sweep; and 
which they will finally accomplish, as we learn from the prophetic history of the future, con- 
tained in the Old and New Testaments. . 

Thus the course of Divine operation in the world has from age to age been a manifestation 
of the Divine character, continually receiving new and stronger illustrations to the completion 
of the Christian revelation by the ministry of Christ and his inspired followers, and still 
placing itself in brighter light and more impressive aspects as the scheme of human redemption 
runs on to its consummation. From all the acts of God as recorded in the Scriptures, we are 
taught that he alone is God; that he is present every where to sustain and govern all things ; 
that his wisdom is infinite, his counsel settled, and his power irresistible ; that he is holy, just, 
and good; the Lord and the Judge, but the Father and the Friend of man. 

More at large do we learn what God is, from the declarations of the inspired writings, 


7 (2) Dy, A. Clarke in loc, 
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As to his sunstancu, that “ God is @ Spirit””” As to his puraATION, that “from everlasting 
to everlasting he is God ;” “ the King, eternal, immortal, invisible”? ‘That, after all the mani- 
festations he has made of himself, he is, from the infinite perfection and glory of his nature, 
INCOMPREHENSIBLE ; “ Lo, these are but parts of his ways, and how little a portion is heard of him !” 
“ Touching the Almighty, we cannot find him eut.” That he is uncHaNGEABLE, “ the Father of 
Lights with whom there is no variableness, neither shadow of turning.” ‘That, “ he is the fountain 
of Lure,” and the only independent Being in the universe, “‘ who only hath immortality.” That 
every other being however, exalted, has its existence from him ; “for by him were all things 
created, which are in heaven and in earth, whether they are visible or invisible.” 'That the exist- 
ence of every thing is upheld by him, no creature being for a moment independent of his 
support ; “ by him all things consist,” “ upholding all things by the word of his power.’ ‘That he 
is OMNIPRESENT: “ Do not I fill heaven and earth with my presence, saith the Lord?” That he 
is OMNISCIENT: “(All things are naked and open before the eyes of him with whom we have to do.” 
That he is the absolute Lorp and owner of all things: ‘‘ The heavens, even the heaven of 


heavens, are thine, and ail the parts of them.” “ The earth is thine, and the fulness thereof, the 


world and them that dwell therein.” He doeth according to his will in the armies of heaven and 
among the inhabitants of the earth.” That his proviDENCE extends to the minutest objects : 
“ The hairs of your head are all numbered.” “ Are not two sparrows sold for a farthing ? and one 
of them shall not fall on the ground without your Father.” That he is a being of unspotted PuRITY 
and perfect rnecritupE : ‘‘ Holy, holy, holy, Lord God of hosts !” * A God of truth, and in whom is 
no iniquity.” < Of purer eyes than to behold iniquity.” That he is sust in the administration of 
his government: “ Shall not the Judge of the whole earth do right?” Clouds and darkness are 
round about him ; judgment and justice are the habitation of his throne.” That his wispom is 
unsearchable: ‘ O the depth of the wisdom and knowledge of God ! how unsearchable are his judg- 
ments, and his ways past finding out !” And, finally, that he is coop and merciruL: “Thou 
art good, and thy mercy endureth for ever.” “ His tender mercy ts over all his works?’ “ God, who 
is rich in mercy, -for his great love wherewith he loved us, even when we were dead in sins, hath 
quickened us together with Christ.” “ God was in Christ reconciling the world unto himself, not 
imputing their trespasses unto them.’ ‘ God hath given to us eternal life, and this life is in his Son.” 
Under these deeply awful, but consolatory views, do the Scriptures present to us the supreme 
object of our worship and trust, dwelling upon each of the above particulars with inimitable 
sublimity and beauty of language, and with an inexhaustible variety of illustration; nor can 
we compare these views of the Divine nature, with the conceptions of the most enlightened of 
Pagans, without fecling how much reason we have for everlasting gratitude, that a revelation 
so explicit, and so comprehensive, should have been made to us on a subject which only a revela- 
tion from God himself could have made known, It is thus that Christian philosophers, even 
when they do not use the language of the Scriptures, are able to speak on this great and 
mysterious doctrine in language so clear, and with conceptions so noble; in a manner too so. 
equable, so different to the sages of antiquity, who, if at any time they approach the truth, 
when speaking of the Divine nature, never fail to mingle with it some essentially erroneous or 
grovelling conception. ‘ By the word Gop,” says Dr. Barrow, “ we mean a Being of infinite 
wisdom, goodness, and power, the creator and the governor of all things, to whom the great 
attributes of eternity and independency, omniscience and immensity, perfect holiness and 
purity, perfect justice and veracity, complete happiness, glorious majesty, and supreme right 
of dominion, belong ; and to whom the highest veneration, and most profound submission and 
obedience, are due.” (3) “Our notion of Deity,” says Bishop Pearson, “doth expressly 
signify a Being or Nature of infinite perfection; and the infinite perfection of a Being or 
Nature, consists in this, that it be absolutely and essentially necessary ; an actual Being of 
itself; and potential or causative of all beings besides itself, independent from any other, upon 
which all things else depend, and by which all things else are governed.” (4) ‘God is a 
Being, and not any kind of being ; but a substance, which is the foundation of other beings. 
And not only a substance, but perfect. Yet many beings are perfect in their kind, yet limited 
and finite. But God is absolutely, fully, and every way infinitely perfect ; and therefore 
above spirits, above angels who are perfect comparatively. God’s infinite perfection includes 
all the attributes, even the most excellent. It excludes all dependency, borrowed existence, 
composition, corruption, mortality, contingency, ignorance, unrighteousness, weakness, misery, 
and all imperfections whatever. It includes necessity of being, independency, perfect unity, 
simplicity, immensity, eternity, immortality; the most perfect life, knowledge, | wisdom. 
integrity, power, glory, bliss, and all these in the highest degree. We cannot pierce into the 
seerets of this eternal Being. Our reason comprehends but little of him, and when it can 
proceed no further, faith comes in, and we believe far more than we can understand: and this 
our belief is not contrary to reason ; but reason itself dictates unto us, that we must believe 
far more of God, than it can inform us of.” (5) To these we may add an admirable passage 
from Sir Isaac Newton: “The word Gop frequently signifies Lord ; but every lord is not 
God ; it is the dominion of a spiritual Being or Lord, that constitutes God; true dominion, 
true God; supreme, the supreme ; feigned, the false God. From such true dominion it follows, 
that the true God, is living, intelligent, and powerful ; and from his other perfections, that he 


‘ (8) Barrow on the Creed. (4) Pearson on the Creed, (5) Lawson’s Theo-Politica, 
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is supreme, or supremely perfect; he is eternal and infinite ; omnipotent and omnixeient; that 
is, he endures from oternity to eternity 5 and is present from infinity to paity. THe governs 
r all things that exist, and knows all things that avo to | ne he is not eternity or 
infinity, but eternal and infinite ; he is no pasties iy Je onduvos and in present 5 
he endures always, and is present every where; he hipresont, Hot only virtually, but 
also substantially ; for power without substance cannot subsist, ALL things are contained and 
move in him; but without any mutual pass he suffors nothing the motions of bodies; 
nor do they undergo any resistance from his omniprosonce, Tt is Gonfoswod, that God oxinte 
necessarily, and by the same necessity he exists always and everywhore, Tones also he 
must be perfectly similar, all oye, all ear, all arm, all the power of perceiving, understanding 
and acting; but after a manner not at all corporeal, after a manner not like that ofmen, afer a 
manner wholly to us unknown, Fe is destitute of all hody, and all bodily shape 5 and theres 
fore cannot be seen, heard or touched ; nor ought he to be worshipped undo the reprosentic 
tion of any thing corporeal. ‘Wo have ideas of tho attributes of God, but do not know the 
substance of even any thing + we Besnly the figures and colours of bodies, hear only sounds, 
touch only the outward s 68, smell only odours, and taste tastes; and do not, cannot, by 
any sense, or reflex act, | inward substances: and much less can we have any 
notion of the substance of We know him by his properties and attributes,” 
Tt is observable that neither iow, tho fir he inspired ponmon, nor any of the authovs 
of the succeeding canoni ol (ors into any proof of this first principle of religion, that 
wh there op. They all assume it as a teath commonly known and admittod, Chore is 
indeed in the sacred volume no allusion to the existence of Athoistioal sentimenta, till some 
ages after Moses, and then it is not quite cloar whether speculative, or practioal Athetamn be 
St oh L of, From this italy per x Jearn, that, provious to the time of Moses, the idea 
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m iest ages; and ¢ at it was a truth of: lation, and not one 
the sages of preceding times had wrought out by ration eye and deduetion. : 
that been the fact, we might have expected some intimation of it: and that if those views 
which are found in the Pentatouch, wore discovered by tho successive investigations of 
wise men among the ancients, the progr wonderfil discovery would have been 
marked by Moses; or if one only had demon) vis truth by his personal researches, that 
some grateful mention of so great a sage, of so colobrated a moral toachor, would have bebn 
made. A truth too so essential to the whole Aic systom, and upon which his own official 
authority rested, had it originated from successful human investigution, would soom naturall 
4 to have required a statement, of the arguments by which it had heen demonstrated, aga at 
introduction to a boolkt in which he professed to record revelations recoived trom this new! 
discovered being, and to enforce laws uttered under his command. Nothing of thie Kind te" 
attempted ; and the sacred historian and lawgiver proceeds at once to narrate the aets of Gon, 
and to declare his will, ‘The history which he wrote, however, affords the reason why the 
introduction of formal proof of the existence of ono true God, was thought unnecessary, The 
first man, we are informed, know God, not only from ee alee bat by vonsible manifostation, 
“a converse; the same divine appearances were made to Noah, to Abraham, to Trae, to 
* b; and when Moses wrote, persons were still living, who had conversed with those who 
conversed with God; or were desconded from the same finilies to whom Cod “ab sundry 
times” had appeared in visible glory, or in angelic forms, These divine manifoatations were 
also matters of public notoriety among the primitive fimilios of mankind; thom them the 
tradition was transmitted to their descendants; and the idea once comeullanied, was confirmed 
| object which they saw around them, Tt continued even ater the introduetion 
AS Never, oxcopt among the most ignorant of the Heathen, heen to thin day 
oigtic suporstitions, Tt was thus that the nowlodye of God wae come. 
municated to th at world, No discovery of this truth, oither in Moses, or 
in any former age, was made by human research ; neither the date nor of it could 
therefore be stated in his writings; and it would have been trifling: to me ontion Which 
had been so fully determined, and to attempt to prove a doctrine universally rocoived, 
That hele of a Suprome Mirst Cause was ab frat obtained by the exercise of reason, ik 
thus contra tele by the facts, that the first man received the knowledge of God by sensible 
converse with him, and that this doctrine was tranamitted, with the confirmation of suecessive 
visible manifestations, hotene ancestors of all nations. Whether the discovery, therefore, 
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of the simple truth of th tence of & Mirst Cause be within the compass of human powers, — 
is, point which cannot be determined by matter of faot ; became it may ho proved that there 
nations by whom that doetrine has beon acknowledged, had thoir origin from a common stoelk, 
resident in that part of the world in which the primitive revelations were givens "They were 
therefore never in circumstances in which such an experiment upon the power or weakness of 
the human mind could be made, Among some wneivilized tribes, such aw the Hottentote of 
Africa, and the aborigines of New South Wales, tho iden of a Supreme Being is probably 
entirely obliterated; some notions of spiritual existences, superior iy power to man, and 
possessed of creative and destructive powers, do however remain, naturally tonding to that 
train of reflection, which in better instructed minds issues in the apprehension of one Supreme 
and Divine Intelligence. But no instance has heen known of the knowledge of God having ? 
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thus, or by any other means, originating in themselves, been recovered ; if restored to them 
at all, it has been by the instruction of others, and not by the rational investigation of even 
superior minds in their own tribes. Wherever there has been sufficient mental cultivation to 
call forth the exercise of the rational faculty in search of spiritual and moral truth, the idea of 
a First Cause has been previously known ; wherever that idea has been totally obliterated, 
the intellectual powers of man have not been in a state of exercise, and no curiosity as to such 
speculations has been awakened. Matter of fact does not therefore support the notion, that 
the existence of God is discoverable by the unassisted faculties of man; and there is, I conceive, 
very slender reason to admit the abstract probability. 

A sufficient number of facts are obvious to the most cursory observation to show, that, 
without some degree of education, man is wholly the creature of appetite. Labour, feasting, 


and sleep, divide his time, and wholly occupy his thoughts. If therefore we suppose a First _ 


ause to be discoverable by human investigation, we must seek for the instances among a 
people whose civilization and intellectual culture have roused the mind from its torpor, and 
given it an interest in abstract and philosophic truth ; for to a people so circumstanced as 
never to have heard of God, the question of the existence of a First Cause must be one of mere 
philosophy. Religious motives, whether of hope or fear, have no influence where no religion 
exists, and its very first principle is here supposed to be as yet undiscovered. Before, there- 
fore, we can conceive the human mind to haye reached a state of activity sufficiently energetic 
and curious even to commence such an inquiry, we must suppose a gradual progress from the 
uncivilized state, to a state of civil and scientific cultivation, and that without religion of any 
kind; without moral control; without principles of justice, except such as may have been 
slowly elaborated from those relations which concern the grosser interests of men, if even they 
be possible; without conscience ; without hope or fear in another life. ‘That no society of 
civilized men has ever been constituted under such cineilltacnces, is what no one will deny; 
that it is possible to raise a body of men into that. degree of civil improvement which w« 
excite the passion for philosophic investigation without the aid of religion, which, in its lowest 
forms of superstition, admits in a defective degree what is implied in the existence of God, a 
superior, creative, governing, and destroying power, can have no proof, and is contradicted 
by every fact and analogy with which we are acquainted. Under the influence and control 
of religion, all states, ancient and modern, have hitherto been formed and maintained. [t has 
entered essentially into all their legislative and gubernative institutions; and Atheism is so 
obviously ecovidhicing, that even the philosophic Atheists of Greece and Rome confined it to 
their esoteric doctrine, and were equally zealous with others to maintain the public religion as 
a restraint upon the multitude, without which they clearly enough discerned that human laws, 
and merely human motives, would be totally ineffectual to prevent that selfish gratification of 
the passions, the enmities, and the cupidity of men, which would break up every community 
into its original fragments, and arm every man against his fellow. 

From this we may conclude, that man without religion cannot exist in that state of civility 
and cultivation in which his intellectual powers are disposed to, or capable of, such a course 
of inquiry as might lead him to a knowledge of God ; and that, as a mere barbarian, he would 
be wholly occupied with the gratification of his appetites, or his sloth. Should we however 
suppose it possible, that those who had no previous knowledge of God, or of superior invisible 

owers, might be brought to the habits of civil life, and be engaged in the pursuit of various 
nowledge, (which itself however is very incredible,) it would still remain a question, whether, 
provided no idea from tradition or instruction had been suggested of the existence of spiritual 
superior beings, or of a Supreme Creator or Ruler, such a truth would be within the reach of 
man, even in an imperfect form. We have already seen, that a truth may appear exceedingly 
simple, important, and evident, when once known, and on this account its demonstration may 
be considered Pe nevertheless has been the result of much prigiien ae, on the © 
on 


y 


part of the 2 rer. | 6) The abundant rational evidence of the exist of God, which 
may now be so easily collected, and which is so convincing, is therefore no proof, that without — 
instruction from Heaven, the human mind would ever have made the discovery. ‘God is the 
only way to himself; he cannot in the least be come at, defined or demonstrated by human 
reason; fer where would the inquirer fix his beginning? He is to search for something he 
knows not what ; a nature without known properties; a being without a name. It is impos- 
sible for such a person to declare or imagine what it is he would discourse of, or inquire into ; 
a nature he has.not the least apprehension of; a subject he has not the least glimpse of, in 
whole or in part; which he must separate from all doubt, inconsistencies, and errors; he 
must demonstrate without one known or sure principle to ground it upon; and draw certain. 
necessary conclusions whereon to rest his judgment, without the least knowledge of one term 
or proposition to fix his procedure upon; and therefore can never know whether his conclusion 
be consequent, or not consequent, truth or falsehood, which is just the same in science as in 
architecture, to raise a building without a foundation.” (7) 

“ Suppose a person, whose powers of argumentation are improved to the utmost pitch of 
human capacity, but who has received no idea of God by any revelation, whether from tradi- 
tion, Scripture, or inspiration, how is he to convince himself that God is, and from whence is 


(6) Vide Part i, ¢. iv. (7) Ellis’s Knowledge of Divine Things, 
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he'to learn what God is? That of whic’ t he knows nothing, cannot be a subject of his 
thought, his reasonings, or his conversati “Th can neither afin nor deny till he how what 
is to be affirmed or denied. From whence then is our philosopher to diyine, in the first 
instance, his idea of the infinite Being, concerning the reality of whose existence he is, in the 











second place, to decide ?” (8) ¥ A 3 : 
“Would a single individual, or even a single pair of the human race, or indeed several pairs 
of such beings as we are, if dropt from the hands of their er in the most genial soil and 


climate of this globe, without a single idea or notion erigraved on their minds, ever think of 
instituting such an inquiry; or short and simple as the process of inyestigation is, would they 
be able to conduct it, should it somehow occur to them? No man who has paid due attention 
to the means by which all our ideas of external objects are introduced into our minds'through 
the medium of the senses; or to the still more refined process by which reflecting on what 
passes ii ur minds themselves, when we combine or analyze these ideas, we acquire the 
rudiments of all our knowledge of intellectual objects, will pretend that they would. ‘The 
efforts of intellect necessary to discover an unknown truth, are so much greater than those 
which may be sufficient to comprehend that truth, and feel the force of the evidence on which 
it rests, when fairly stated, that for one man, whose intellectual powers are equal to the 
ormer, ten thousand are only equal to the latter.” (9) AR ig ee , 

“ Between matter and spirit, things visible and invisible, time and eternity, beings finite 
and beings infinite, objects of sense and objects of faith, the connection is not perceptible to 
human observation. Though we push our researches therefore to the extreme point, whither 
the light of nature can carry us, they will in the end be abruptly terminated, and we must 























stop short at an immeasurable distance between the creature and the Creator.” (1) _ : 
These observations Late great weight, and though we allow, that the arg: ent, which 
proves that the effects with which we are surrounded, must have been caused, and thus leads © 


_ of subordinate cause to one First Cause, has in it a simplicity, 2 

e, which, when we are previously furnished with the idea of 

ult to conceive, that men, under any degree of culti 
an. mind ever commenced such an inqu 

| the notion of an eternal succession of cau 






o! a in the proper sense, and of a Sup 
of the most inquisitive ages of Greece, or tl 






c at B ough with the advantage of traditions conveying the knowle 
s have been capable of conceiving of creation out of nothing, (2) and they con 
admitted the eternity of matter. This was equally the case with the theistical, the atheis 
and the polytheistical philosophers. (3) It was not among them a subject of dispute: 
taken for a point settled and not to be contradicted, that matter was eternal, and coul 
therefore be created. Against this notion, since the revelation of truth to man, philosophy has 
been able to adduce a ve isfactory argument; but, tho is not a very recondite one, 
it was never discovered by philosophy while unaided by the Scriptures. In like manner 
philosophy ean now furnish cogent arguments against an infinite suecession of causes and 
effects; but it does not appear probable that they could have been 
whom the very notion of a ‘Cause had not been intimated. 
that some glimmering of this great truth might, by induction, have 
templatiye minds thus circumstanced; by what means could they h 
selves that that great collection of bodies which we call the world had but one Creator; that 

he is eternal, self-existent, immortal, and independent? _ 

























and the argument 4 priori, when directed to these mysterious points, is not, * 
advantages which we enjoy, so satisfactory, as to leave no rational ground of doubt 4 
conclusiveness. No sober man, we apprehend, would be content with that as the only founda- 
tion of his faith and hope. _ If indeed the idea of bag innate, as‘some have contended, 
the question would be set at rest. But then every human being would be in possession of it. 
Of this there is not only no proof at all, but the evidence of fact is against it; and the doctrin 
of innate ideas may with confidence be pronounced ar heory, assumed to suppomeyas ite 
notions, but contradicted by all experience. We are all conscious that wi the knowle 
of God by instruction ; and we observe, that, in proportion to the want of mstruction, 
“ignorant, as of other things, so of God. Peter, the wild boy, who in the beginn 
Jast century, was found in a wood in Germany, far from having any innate sense ol 
religion, seemed to be incapable of instruction ; and the aboriginal inhabitants of N 
are found, to this day, ina state of knowledge but little superior, and certainly ha 
of the existence of one Supreme Creator. 4 mre 
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8) Hare’s Preservative against Socinianism. © (9) Gleig’s Stackhouse Intro. 
1) Van Mildert’s Discourses. (2) Vide Parti,c.iv. , # sith 
3) “ Few, ifany, of the ancient Pagan philosophers, acknowledged God to be in the 8 

Creator of the world. By calling him spyos, ‘the Maker of the world,’ ‘they. did not mn, 
brought it out of non-existence into being ; but only that he built it out of pre-existent materials, 
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‘ Jt is therefore to be concluded, that we owe knowledge of i ichee of God, and of 
his attributes, to revelation alone; but, bei yw discovered, the ration evidence of both is 
copious, and irresistible ; ay so much so, that Atheism has never been able to make much 
progress among mankind where this revelati been preserved. It is resisted by demon- 
strations too numerous, Obvious, and convincing; and is itself too easily proved to involve the 


most revolting absurdities. 


Wo subject has employed th thoughts and pens of th 


the nature of thing 
have not however brou, 


the demonstration of wih 
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e most profound thinkers more than 


attributes of God; and the evidence from fact, reason, and 
ich has been collected, is large : 
t to light any new attribute of God not found in Scripture. This isa - 


and instructive. These researches 


strong presumption that the only source of our notions on this subject is the manifestation which 
God has been pleased to make of himself, and a confirmation that human reason, if left to itself, 
had never made the slightest, discovery respecting the Divine Nature. But as to what is 
revealed, they are of great importance in the cor trovers 

more unnatural and monstrous perversion, the Pisloesph 


Demonstrations bot! 


with polytheism, and with that still 
y which deniesa God. 


hd priori and 4 posteriori, the former beginning with the cause, the latter 


with the effect, have been attempted, not only of the being, but also of all the attributes ascribed 

to God in the Holy Scriptures. On each we shall offer some observations and illustrations, 

taking the argument 4 posteriori first, both because, as to the simple question of the being of a 

God, it is the only satisfactory and convincing pra ; and, especially, because it is that only 
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to which the Scriptures themselves refer us.“ 


heavens declare the 


glory of Goi, and the 
firmament showeth his handy work.”—* For the invisible things of him from the creation of the 


world are clearly seen, being understood by the things that are made, even his eternal power and 
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se, in consequence of which such chat 
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ceeded, ‘This axiom or principle is usually thus expressed: “For 


eee Notiate exists or comes to pass without a cause.” —« 


“aver eri sine causa quicquam dicere.” 


~ Rooted as this principle is in the common sense, and the cor on observation and experi- 
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-ence of mankind, it is assailed in the metaphysical Atheism of Hume, who appears to have 


borrowed his argument from 


the no less skeptical Hobbes, and the relation cause and effect 





has in consequence been the subject of considerable controversy. 
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the agent performs his operation ; or those contingent natures which lie within the reach of 


the agent to influence. 


the end for which any thing is done. 
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er; but it.is possible, for any thing we know to the. 
constant one, as far as our observation has reached, 
it is possible, that there may be no necessary con- 


re be any such connections existing, 


e , be able discover them, This doctrine has however — 
dmitted by pay ae not only deny the skeptical conclusions which Hobbes and 


o contend that it leads to a directly contrary conclusion. “'The 
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his part of Mr. Hume’s system,” says Professor Stewart, “does not consist in his 
{ inthe conclusion which he draws from them, The word cause is used, both by 
s and the vulgar, in two senses, which are widely different, When it is said, that 


‘nel men there is a God, and their rind embraces it as a necessary truth; unfold his attributes, and 
hag il see a ie of them in his works. When the foundation is laid sure and firm that there is 
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every change in nature indicates the operation of a cause; the word cause expresses some- 
thing which is supposed to be necessarily connected with the change, and without which it 
could not have happened. This may be called the metaphysical meaning of the word; and — 
such causes may be called metaphysical or efficient causes. In natural philosophy, however, — 
when we speak of one thing being the cause-of another, all that we mean is, that the two are — 
constantly conjoined; so that when we see the one, we may expect the other. ‘These con- 
junctions we learn from experience alone; and without an acquaintance with them, we could 
not accommodate our conduct to the established course of nature. 'The causes which are the _ 
objects of our investigation in natural philosophy, may, for the sake of distinetion, be called — 
mi ei a causes.” (5) By this distinction and concession all that is skeptical an atheistic, in 
‘Hume’s doctrine, is indeed completely refuted; for if metaphysical, or efficient, causes be 
allowed, and als t “power, force, energy, and causation, are to be regarded as attributes of 
mind, and can eth mind only,” (6) it 1s of little consequence to the argument as to the 
existence of a supreme First Cause, whether the constant succession of events among physical 
causes, has a necessary connection or not; or in other words, whether what is purely matérial 
can have the attribute of causation. The writer we have just quoted, thinks that this doctrine 
is “more favourable to theism, than even the common notions upon this subject ;”—‘if at the 
same time we admit the authority of that principle of the mind, which leads us to refer every 
_ change to an efficient cause,”—‘“as it keeps the Deity always in view, not only as the first 
~~». but as the constantly operating efficient cause in nature, and as the great connecting principle 
among all the various phenomena which we observe.” (7) This author still further thinks, 
da At Mr. Hume has undesignedly furnished an antidote by this error to Spinozism itself. 
“Mr. Hume’s doctrine, in the unqualified form in which he states it, may lead to other ¢ 
sequences not less dangerous ;. but if he had not the good fortune to conduct metaphysicany 7 
to the truth, he may at least be allowed the merit of having shut up for ever, one of the mi 
frequented and fatal paths which led them astray,”—“ the.cardinal principle on which the 
whole system of Spinoza turns being, that all events, physical and moral, are necessarily 
linked together as causes and effects.” (8) ae. Oe - 
When the doctrine is thus restricted to physical causes, its dangerous tendency is greatly 
... weakened, if not altogether neutralized ; yet, notwithstanding the authority with which it has 
"been supported, it may be suspected that it is radically unsound, and that it leads to conse- — 
quences very contradictory to the experience of mankind, or, at best, that it is rather a 
philosophical paradox or quibble, than a philosophic discovery. What are called, above, 
metaphysical or efficient causes are admitted, with respect to mind, of which “power, force, 
energy, and causation, are attributes.” ‘One kind of cause, namely, what a man,-or any other 
living being, is to his own voluntary actions, or to those changes which he produces directly 
in himself, and indirectly in himself, by the occasional exertion, of his own power,” says Dr, — 
Gregory, (9) “may be called for distinction’s sake an agent. 'That there are such agents, and 
that many events are to be referred to them, as either wholly or partly their causes or principles 
of change, is not only certain but even self-evident.” We are all conscious of power to 
produce certain effects, and we are sure that, there is between this cause and the effect pro- — 
duced, more than a mere relation of antecedence and sequence, for we are conscious not only 
of designing to produce the effect, but of the emertion of power, though we do not always — 
know the medium by which the power acts upon the object, as when we move the hand or 
the far atiaiatacly, nor the mode in which the exerted energy connects itself with the result. 
Yet the result follows the will, and however often this is repeated, it is still the same. The 
relations between physical causes and effects must be different from this; but if according ta 
the doctrine of Hume it were only a relation of succession, the following absurdities, as stated 
by Dr. Reid, (1) would inevitably follow—“night would be the cause of day, and day the 
cause of night; for no two things have more constantly followed each other since the begin- 
ning of the world. Any thing, for what we know, may be the cause of any thing, sul 
oe isessential to a cause but its being constantly followed by the effect : what is unintelli- ~ 
p sent may be the cause of what is intelligent ; folly may be the cause of wisdom, and evil of good; 
bee 3 is all reasoning from the effect to the nature of the cause, and all reasoning from final 
causes, must be given up as fallacious.” “Physical causes, as for example, what impulse is to 
"motion, heat to expansion, fusion, and evaporation; the earth to the fall of a stone toward it; the — 
sun and moon to the tides; express a relation different from that between man and any of his 
voluntary actions; but it cannot be the same as the relation of priority and succession among 
things or events. Men have been mistaken, in some cases, in taking the circumstances of the 


succession of one event to another as an of their relation as cause and effect; but even ~ 









0 nkind, constant succession, when there is ai appear- 
1¢ thing upon another, implies more than mere succession, and 
that what is considered as the cause has an efficiency either from itself, or by derivation, 

which the effect is brought to pass. It is truly observed by Dr. Brown, (2) “We find by 
observation and experience that such and such effects are produced ; but when we attempt to 


; “ 
(5) “Elements of the Philosophy of the Human Mind.” (6) Ibid. (7) Ibid. (8) Dissertation 
refixed to the Supplement of the Encyclo. Britt. _ (9) Literary and Philosophical Essays. (1) Reid's 
Essays. (ar aiodoxs, &c, of the Human Understanding, s - 9° 
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think of the reason why, and the manner how the causes work those effects, then we. are at a 
stand, and all our reasoning is precarious, or at best but probable conjecture.” From hence 
4 howe it would be a ridiculous conclusion, that because we are ignorant of the manner in 
which physical causes act, they do not act at all; or that none such exist*in the ordinarily 
received sense; that is, that the effect is not dependent upon what is called the cause, and that 
the presence of the latter, according to the established laws of nature, is not necessary to the 
effect, so that without it the effect would not follow. The efficient cause may be agit, but 
the physical cause is that through which it operates, and must be supposed to have an adapta- 
i ey the power, soto spealigae some precise mode, by mechanical or other means, 
, or there could neither be ingenuity and conieiinceta works of art, nor 
the creation. A. watch might indicate the hour without wheels, anda clod might, 
give as co pio us a light to the | panies system as the sun. If the doctrine of Hume denies 
eficient causes, it contradicts all consciousness and the experience founded upon it ; if it applies 
only to physical causes, it either confounds them with efficient causes, or says in paradoxical 
language, only what has been better said by others, and that without any danger of involving 
either absurd or dangerous consequences. “ When an event is produced according to a known 
law of nature, the law of nature is called the cause of that event. But a law of nature is not 
_the efficient cause of any event; it is only the rule according to which the efficient cause acts. 
A law is a thing conceived in the mind of a rational being, not a thing which has a real 
existence, and therefore like a motive, it can neither act nor be acted upon, and consequently 
cannot be an efficient cause. If there be no being that acts according to that law, it produces 
~ no effect.” (3) “ All things that are done in the world, are done immediately by God himself, 
or by created intelligent beings; matter being evidently not at all capable of any laws or 
» powers whatever, any more than it is capable of intelligence ; excepting only this one nega- 
tive power, that every part of it will, of itself, always and necessarily continue in that state, 
whether of rest or motion, wherein it at present is. So that all those things which we com- 
monty say are the effects of the natural powers of matter and laws of motion, of gravitation, 
attraction, or the are indeed, (if we will speak strictly and properly,) the effects of God’s 
i continually, and every moment, cither immediately by himself, or medi- _ 
ately by some ted intelligent beings. . Consequently there is no such thing as what men 
~ commonly call the course of nature, or the powers of nature. ‘The course of nature, truly — 
and properly speaking, is nothing else but the will of God producing cetemmerects in a con- 
tinued, regular, constant, and uniform manner,” (4) a es 
. The true state of the case appears to be, 1. That there axe efficient ; SCS, and that the 
relation between them and their effects are necessary, since, without the operation of the 
efficient, the effect would not take place. ‘This we find in ourselves, and we pi there- 
- fore upon the surest ground when we ascribe effects which are above human a 
causation which is more than human, and, in the case of the phenomena. of universa ee 
to a divine cause, or in other words to God. 2.'That there are physical causes, between which 
and their effects there is a relation or connection very different to that of a mere order of 
‘ suecession, which in fact is a-relation which entirely excludes the idea of causation in any 
sense. According to the present established order of nature, this also may be termed a 
_ necessary connection, although not necessary in the sense of its being the only method by which 

















the infinite and first efficient could produce the effect. His resources are doubtle yundless ; 
but having established a certain order in nature, or, in other words, havin mn certain 
powers and properties to matter, with reference to a mutual operation of different bodi on. 


each other, his supreme efficiency, his causing power, takes its direction and displays itself in 
this order, and is modified by the pre-established and constantly upheld properties through and 
by which it operates, So far, and in this sense, the relation between physical causes and 
effects is a necessary one, and the doctrine of final causes is thus established by those wondrous 
arrangements and adaptations in the different parts of nature, and in individual bodies, which 
carry on, and conduct the ever-acting efficiency of God to those wise and benevolent ends 
which he has proposed. ‘Thus the sun, by virtue of a previously established adaptation 
between its own qualities, the earth’s atmosphere and the human eye, is the necessary cause 
of light and vision, though the true efficient be the Creator himself, ever present to his own 
arrangements ; as the spring of a watch is the necessary cause of the motion of the wheels 
and indices, though the efficient, in the proper sense, 1s the artist himself who framed the 
whole, In these cases, there is however this difference % observed, though it affects not 
the argument of a secondary physical causation, that the maker of a.watch, finding certain 
bodies, endued with certain primary properties, may arr iy them one against the other, and 
80 leave his work to go on without, his constant se and interposition; but in nature the 
primary properties of matter, and its existence itself are derived and dependent, and need the 
constant upholding of him who spake them out of nothing, and “ by whom they all consist.” 
The relation of cause and effect according to the common sense and observation of man- 
kind, being thus established, (5) we proceed to the arguments which are founded upon it. 






8) Reid's Essays. (4) Dr. Samuel Clarke. 4 
5) The language of every nation is formed on the connection between cause and effect. For in every 
Yanguage there are not only many words directly. expressing ideas of this subject, such as ‘cause, efficiency, 
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* The existence of God, once communicated to us by his own revelation, direct or tra- 
ditional, is capable of ample proof, and receives an irresistible corroborative evidence, a 
steriori. . ‘ ; 
Ka argument é priori, isan argument from something antecedent to something consequent ; 
from principle to corollary ; from cause to effect. An argument ti posteriori, on the contrary, is 
an argument fromeconsequent to antecedent, from effect to cause. Both these kinds of “wente have 
been resorted to in support of the doctrine of the existence of God; but it is on the latter only 
» that : any dependence can be placed, and the demonstration is too strong to need a doubtful 
auxiliary. Agr" es : 
The first argument, 4 posteriori, for the existence of a God, is drawn from our own actual 
existence, and that of other beings around us, This, by an obvious error, has sometimes been 
called an argument @ priori; but if our existence is made use of to prove the existence of a 
Supreme Creator, it is unquestionably an argument which proceeds from consequent to ante- 
cedent, from effect to cause. This ancient, and obyious demonstration has been placed in 
different views by different writers. Locke has, in subs _ thus stated it. Every man 
knows with absolute certainty, that he himself exists. He vs also that he did not always 
exist, but began to be. It is clearly certain to him, that his existence was caused and not 
- fortuitous, and was produced by a cause adequate to the production. By an adequate cause, 
is invariably intended, a cause possessing and exerting an efficacy sufficient to bring any effect, 
to pass. In the present case an adequate cause is one possessing, and exerting all the under- 
standing necessary to contrive, and the power necessary to create, such a bemag as the man 
in question. This cause is what we are accustomed to call God. ‘The understanding neces- 
post to contrive, and the power necessary to create a being compounded of the human soul 
and body, admit of no limits. He who can contrive and create such a bemg, can contrive anc 
ena any thing. He who actually contrived and ereated man, certainly contrived and crea 
all things. e 
The sais argument is given more copiously, but with great clearness, by Mr. Howe. ~ 
“We therefore begin with God’s existence; for the evincing of which, we may be most 
assured, First, that there hath been somewhat or other from all eternity; or that, | 
backward, somewhat of real being must be confessed eternal. Let as have not been 
used to think of any thing more than what they could see with their eyes, and to whom 
reasoning only seems difficult because they have not tried what they can do in it, but use 
their thoughts a little, and by moving them a few easy steps, they will soon find themselves 
as suré of this as that they see, or hear, or understand, or are any thing. ; 
*« For being sure that something now is (that you see, for instance, or are something,) you 
must then acknowledge, that certainly something always was, and hath ever been, or been 
from all eternity; or else you must say, that, some time, nothing was; or that all being once 
was not. And so, since you find that some thing now is, there was a time when all being did 
begin to be; that is, that till that time there was nothing; but now, at that time, something 
first began to be. For what can be plainer than that if all being some time was not, and now 
some being is, every thing of being had a beginning. And thence it would follow, that some 
being, that is, the first that ever began to be, did of itself start up out of nothing, or made 
itself to be when before nothing was. 
“But now, do you not plainly see 
that is, when it was as” ot 
itself, or come into being: of 
that which is nothing do a 











hat it is altogether impossible any thing should do so; ~ ; 
nd when nothing at all as yet was, that it should make 
For surely making itself is doing something. -But can 
Unto all doing there must be some doer. Wherefore 






thi ng? 







ng must be before it can do any thing; < therefore it would follow, that it was 

t was; or was and was not, was somethi: nothing, at the same time. Yea, and 

hat was diverse from itself; for a cause a distinct ete from that which is 
sed by it. Wherefore it is most appare t some being ever been, or did never 


begin to be. 

seman es, further, it is also evident, Secondly, That some being was uncaused, or was ever 
of itself without any cause. For what never was from another had never any cause, since 
nothing could be its own cause. And somewhat, as appears from what hath been said, never 
was from another. Or it may be plainly argued thus; that either some being was uncaused, 
or all being was caused. But if all being was caused, then some one at least was the cause 
of itself; which hath been already shown impossible, ‘Therefore the expression commonly 
used enncerning the first being, that it was of itself, is only to be taken negatively, that is, that 
it was not of another; not positively, as if it did some time make itself. Or what there is 
positive signified by that form of speech, is only to be taken thus, that it was a being of that 


effect, production, produce, effectuate, create, generate, &c, or words equivalent to these; but every yerb in 
every language, except the i sitive impersonal verbs, and the verb substantive, involves of course cau- 
sation or efficiency, and refers always to an agent, or cause, in such a manner, that without the ion of 
this cause or agent, the verb would have no meaning.—All mankind, except a few atheistical and skepti 
philosophers, have thus agreed in acknowledging this connection, and they have acknowledged itas fully as 
others in their customary language. They have spoken exactly as other men speak, and the connection 
between cause and effect is as often declared in their conversation and writings, and as much relied on, as ig 
those of other men.—Dwicut’s THEOLOGY, vol: i, p. 3. y 
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nature, as that it was impossible it should ever not have been ; not that it did ever of itself 
Step out of not being into being. 

“ And now it is hence further evident, Thirdly, that some being is independent upon any 
other, that is, whereas it already appears that some being did neyer depend on any other, as 
a productive cause, and was not beholden to any other, that it might come into being; it is 
thereupon equally evident that it is simply independent, or cannot be beholden to any for its 
continued being. For what did never need a productive cause, doth as little need a sustaini 
or conserving cause. And to make this more plain, either some being is independent, or all 
being is dependent. But there is nothing without the compass of all being whereon it may 
depend. Wherefore to say, that all being doth depend, is to say, it depends on nothing, that 
is, that it depends not. For to depend on nothing, is not to depend. It is therefore a manifest 
contradiction to say that all being doth depend; against which it is no relief to urge, that all 
beings do circularly depend on one another. (6) For so, however the whole circle or sphere 
of being should depend onnothing ; or one at last depend on itself, which negatively taken, 
as before, is true, and the thing we contend for—that one, the common support of all the rest, 
depends not on any thing with d g 

“ Whence also it is plainly consequent, Fourthly, That such a Being is necessary, or doth 
necessarily exist: that is, that it is of such a nature as that it could not or cannot but be. For 
what is in being, neither by its own choice, nor any other’s, is necessarily. But what was 
not made by itself, (which hath been shown to be impossible,) aor by any other, (as it hath 
‘been proved something was not,) it is manifest, it neither depended on its choice, nor any 
other’s that it is. And therefore, its existence is not owing to choice at all, but to the neces- 
sity of its own nature. Wherefore it is always by a simple, absolute, natural necessity 
being of a nature,to which it is altogether repugnant and impossible ever not to have been, or 
ever to cease from being. And now having gone thus far, and being assured, that hitherto. 
we feel the ground firm under ys; that is, having gained a full certainty, that there is an 
eternal, uncaused, independent, necessary Being, and therefore actually and everlastingly 
existing; we may advance one step further, 

_ And with equal assurance add, Fifthly, that this eternal, independent, uncaused, neces- 
sary Being, is self-active ; that is, (which is at present meant,) not such as acts upon itself, 
but that which hath the power of acting upon other things, in and of itself, without deriving 
it from any other. Or at least that there is such a Being as is eternal, uncaused, &c, having 
the power of action in and of itself. For either such a Being as hath been already evinced is 
of itself active or unactive, or hath the power of action of itself or not. If we will say the 
latter, let it be considered what we say, and to what purpose we say it. 

“1. We are to weigh what it is we affirm, when we speak of an eternal, uncaused, inde- 

dent, necessary Being, which is of itself totally unactive, or destitute of any active power. 
if we will say there is some such thing, we will confess, when we have called it something, — 
it is a very sully, despicable, idle something, and a something, (if we look upon it alone,) as 
good as nothing. For there is but little odds between being nothing, and being able to do 
nothing. We will again confess, eternity, selforigination, independency, necessity of exist- 
ence, to be very great and highly dignifying attributes; and import a most inconceivable 
excellency. For what higher glory can we ascribe to any being, than to acknowledge it 
_ have been from eternity of itself, (7) without being behol to any other, and to be such as 
that it can be and cannot but be in the same state, SI ng, and self-sufficient to all 
eternity? But can our reason either direct or endure, that wes! ee eemouly misplace 
so magnificent attributes as these, and ascribe the prime glory of the most excellent Being unto 
that which is next to nothing? But if any in the mean time will be so inconsiderate. 28 to, 
say this, let it Pe is eer 

“2. Be considered to what purpose they say it. Is it to exclude a necessary self-active 
Being? But it can signify nothing to that purpose. For such a Being they will be forced to 
acknowledge, let them do what they can (besides putting out their own eyes) notwithstanding. 
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(6) The notion of an infinite series of caused and successive beings is absurd; for of this infinite series, 
either some one part has not been successive to any other, or else all the several parts of it have been suc- 
cessive. If some one part of it was not successive, then it had a first part, which destroys the supposition 
of its infinity. If all Sea parts of it haye been successive, then have they all ence been fnture: but 
if they have all been future, a time may be conceived, when none of them had existence: and if so, then it 
follows, either that all the parts and consequently the zrhole of this infinite series must have arisen from 
nothing, which is absurd; or-else, that there must be something in the ahole, besides what is contained in 
all the parts, which is also absurd. See Clarke’s Demonstration, and Woolaston’s Religion of Nature. 
“ Achain,” says Dr. Paley, “composed of an infinite number of links can no more support itself, than a 
chain composed of a finite number of links. If we increase the number of links from ten to a hundred, and 
from a hundred to a thousand, &c, we make not the smallest approach, we obserye not the smallest tendency 
toward self-support.” ; 

(7) “ We will acknowledge an impropriety in this word, and its conjugate, self-originate, sometimes 
hereafter used: which yet is recompensed by their conyeniency; as they may perhaps find who shall make- 
trial how to express the sense intended by them in other words. And they are used without suspicion, that 
it can be thought they are meant to signify as if God ever gave original to himself; but in the negative sense, 
that he never received it from any other ; yea, and that he is, what is more than equivalent to his being self 
caused ; namely, a Being of himself so excellent as not to need or be capable to admit any cause.” 
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For why do they acknowledge any necessary being ot all, that waa ever of itvelf? Is it not 
because they cannot, otherwise, for their hearts, tell how it was ever possible that any thing. 
all could come into hemg? But, finding that romething is, they are compelled to acknow- 
that something hath ever been, necessority and of itself, No other account could be 
given how other things to be, But what? doth it signify any thing toward the giving 
an secount of the original of all other things, to suppose only an eternal, self-subsisting, wnaotive, 
Being? Did that cause other things to be? Wall not their own breath choke them if they 
attempt to utter the relf-contradicting words, an unactive cause, which is efficient or the author 
of any thing? And do they not see they ore as for from their mark, or do no more toward 
the assigning an original to all other things, by supposing on eternal, unactive being only ; 
than if they supposed none at all? That which can do nothing, con no more be the productive 
cause of another, than that which 4a nothing. Wherefore, by the same reason that hath 
constrained us to seknowledge on eternal, uncoused, independent, necessary Being, we are 
also unavoidably led to acknowledge this Being to be self-active, or such as hath the power 
*» of action in and of itself; or that there is certainly such 6 Being, who is the couse of all the 
rs things which our senses tell us are existent in the world, ey i, 
” “For what else in left us to say or think? Will we think fit to say that oll things we 
bd behold, were, a8 they now are, necessarily existent from all eternity? “Chat were to speak 
against our own eyes, which continually behold the rise and fall of living things, of whatsoever 
sort or kind, that con come under their notice. Wor all the things we behold, are in some 
respect or other, internally or externally, continually changing, and therefore could never long be 
— beheld os they are. And to say then, 1 s have been continually changing from pa and 
- od have heen necessarily, is unintelligible and flat nonsense. Bor what is necesmar ly, ig 
alweys the same; and what is in this or that posture necessarily, (that is, by an intrinsic, 
simple and absolute necessity, which must be here meant,) must be ever so, Wherefore to 
suppose the world in this or that state neceswarily, ond yet that such a state is changeable, is 

an impossible and self-contradicting supposition. 

“But now, since we find that the present state of things is changeable, and aetnall chat 
ing, and that what is changeable is not necessarily, and of itself; and since it is evident hat 
there is Bome necessary being, otherwise nothing could ever have been; and that without 
action nothing could be from it; since also all change imports somewhat of passion, and all 
passion supposes action; and all action, active power, and active power, an original seat ov 
subject, which is selfactive, or hath the woe of action in and of itself; (for there could be no 
derivation of it from that which hath it and no first derivation, but from that which hath 
it ae, of itself; and a first derivation there must be, since oll things that are, or ever 
have been, furnished with it, ond not of themselves, must either immediately or mediately 
have derived it from that which had it of iteelf;) it is therefore manifest that there is a neces 
pcth self-active Being, the Cause and Author of this perpetually variuble state and frame of 
things. 

ry hence, since we con frame no notion of life which selfactive power doth not, af least, 

nd, (as upon trial we shall find that we cannot,) it is consequent, Siathly That this 

Iso originally vital, and the root of oll vitality, such as hath life in or of itwelf, and 

rom whence it is propagated to every other living thing,” (8) a 
self-existent, elernaly self-active and vital Being, whose pore existenge has thus 

been proved, is also intelligent; of which the demonstration @ posteriort is large and convincing, 
For wince we are spesking “of 4 Being who is himself independent, and upon whom all things 
depend; and from the dependence of every thing we see around us, we necessarily infer a 
cmuse, of them, whorn we do not see, but who must himself be independent, and from whorm 
they must have originated; their actual existence, ond their being upheld and sustained, 
prove his power, and their arrangement, and wise and evidently intentional disposition, prove 

+ also his intelligence. 

Jn the proposition that the sclf-existent and original cause of all things must be an intelligent 
Being, Dr. Samuel Clarke justly observes, lies the main question between us and Atheists, 
“Vor thet something must be selfexistent, and that that which is self-existent must be 
clernal and infinite, and the original cause of all thin 8, will not bear much dispute, But all 
Atheists, whether they hold the world to be of itself eternal, both as to matter and form, or 
whether they hold the matter to be eternal, and the form contingent, or whatever hypothesis 
they frame, have always asserted and must maintain, either directly or indirectly, that the 

welfexistent Being is not an intelligent Being; but either pure inactive matter, or (which in 
other words is the very same thing,) a mere necessury agent, Wor ® more necessary agent 
must of necessity either be plainly and directly in the grossest, sense unintelligent, which was 
the notion of thé ancient Atheists of the selfexistent Being; or else its intelligence, acoording 
to Spinoza and some moderns, must be wholly separate fon any power of will and choice, 
which in respect of excelleney and perfection, or indeed to apy, common sense, is the very 
. sone thing 68 no intelligence ot all. Now that. the sel cing is not such # blind a 
unintelligent necessity, but in the most proper sense an understanding and really active 
does not indced so obviously and directly appear to us by considerations a priori; bul 4 
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posteriori almost every thing in the world demonstrates to us this great truth, and affords 
undeniable arguments to prove that the world and all things therein are the effects of an 


imidligent ond knowing Cause. ; F 
“ And 1st. Since in gengral there are manifestly in things various kinds of powers, and var 
‘different excellencies and degrees of perfection ; it must needs be, that, in the ord causes 


ond effects, the cause must always be more excellent than the effect: and consequently the 
slf-existent Being, whatever that be supposed to be, must of necessity (being the original of 
all ss contain in itself the sum and highest degree of all the perfections of all things. Not 
because that which is self-existent, must therefore haye all possible perfections: (for this, 
though most certainly trug in itself, yet cannot be so easily demonstrated @ priori :) but because 
it is impossible that any effect should have any perfection, which wags not in the cause. For 
if it had, then that perfection would be caused by nothing; which is a plain contradiction, 
Now an unintelligent being, it is evident, cannot be endued with all the perfections of all things 
in the world; because intelligence is one of those perfections. All things therefore cannot 
arise from an unintelligent original: and consequently the self-existent Being myst of necessity 
be intelligent. * 

“There is no possibility for an Atheist to ayoid the force of this argument any other way, 
than by asserting one of these twa things: either that there is no intelligent being at all in the 
universe ; or that intelligence is no distinet perfection, but merely a composition of figure and 
motion, a8 colour arid sounds are vulgarly supposed to be. Of the former of these assertions, 
every man’s own consciousness is an abundant confutation. For they who contend that 
beasts are mere machines, have yet never presumed to conjecture that men are so too. And 
that the latter assertion (in which the main strength of ‘A 
impossible, shall be shown, } 

“Hor since in mon in particular there is undeniably that power, which we call thought, 
intelligence, consciousness, perception or knowledge ; there must of necessity either have been 
from eternity without any original cause at all, an infinite succession of men, whereof no one 
hee had o necessary, but every one a dependent and communicated being; or else these 
nee? endued with perception and consciousness, must at some time ox other have arisen 
purely out of thet which had no such quality as sense, perception, or consciousness; or else 
they must have been produced by some intelligent superigy being. There never was nor can 
be any Atheist whatsoever, that can deny but one ese three suppositions must be the truth. 
If therefore the two former can be proved to be and impossible, the latter must be awned 
to be demonstrably true. Now that the firs possible, is evident from what has been 
already said. And that the second is likewise impossible, may be thus demonstrated : 

“If perception or intelligence be any real distinct quality, or perfection; and not a mere 
effect or composition of unintelligent figure and motion; then beings endued with perception 
or consciousness, oan never possibly have arisen purely out of that which jtself had no such 

uality a8 perception or consciousness; because nothing can ever give to another any perfec- 
ton which it hath not either actually in itself, or at least in a higher degree. ‘This 1s ver 
evident; because, if any thing could give to another apy perfection which it has not ise 
that perfection would be caused absolutely by nothing ; which is a plain contradi I 
any one here replies, (as Mr. Gildon has done in a letter to Mr. Blount,) that colours, sounds, 
tastes, and the like, arise from figure and motion, which have no such qualities in themselves ; 
or that figure, divisibility, mobility, and other qualities of matter, are confessed to be given 
from God, who yet cannot, without extreme blasphemy, be said to have any such auantes 
nirnself ; ‘and that therefore in like manner, perception or intelligence may arise out of that 
which has no intelligence itself; the answer is very easy: Virst, that colours, sounds, tastes, 
and the like, are by no means effects arising from mere figure and motion; theye being nothing 
in the bodies themselves, the objects of the senses, that has any manner of similitude to any 
of these qualities; but they are plainly thoughts or modifications of the mind itself, which is 
on intelligent being; and are not properly caused, but only occasioned, by the impressions of 
figure and motion. Nor will it at oll help an Atheist (as to the present question,) though we 
should here make for him, (that we may allow him the greatest possible advantage,) even 
thot most absurd supposition, that the mind itself is nothing but mere matter, and not at all 
on immaterial substance. For, even supposing it-to be mere matter, yet he must needs con- 
fens it to be such matter, as is endued not only with figure and motion, but also with the 
quality of intelligence and perception: and consequently, as to the present question, it will 
lil come to the same thing; that colours, sounds, and the like, whigh are not qualities of 
unintelligent bodies, but perceptions of mind, can no more be caused by, or arise from mere 
unintelligent figure, and motion, than colowr can be a triangle, or sound a square, or some- 
thing be caused by nothing, Secondly; a4 to the other part of the objection, that figure, 
divivibility, mobility, and other qualities of matter, are (as we ourselves acknowledge) given 
it from God, who yet cannot, without extreme blasphemy, be said to have any such qualities 
himself; ond that therefore, in like manner, perception or Antolin may arise out of that 
which has no intelligence itaelt the answer is sith easlen 4 that figure, divisibility, mobility, 
and other such like qualities of matter, are not real, proper, distinct and positive powers, but 
only negative qualities, deficiencies, or imperfections. Angi toven no cause can communicate 
to its effect any real perfection which it has npt itself, yet the effect may easily haye many 
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imperfections, deficiencies, or negative qualities, which are not in the cause. Though there- 
fore figure, divisibility, mobility, and the like, (which are mere negations, as all limitations 
‘and all defects of powers are,) may be in the effect, and not in the cause; yet intelligence, 
(which I now suppose, and shall prove immediately, to-be a distinct quality ; and which no_ 
man can say is a mere negation ;) cannot possibly be so. : 

“ Having therefore thus demonstrated, that if perception or intelligence be. supposed to be 
a distinct quality or perfection, (though even but of matter only, if the Atheist pleases,) and 

» not a mere effect or composition of unintelligent figure and motion,; then beings endued with 
perception or consciousness can never have arisen purely out of that which had no such 
quality as perception or consciousness ; because nothing can ever give to another any perfec- 
tion, which it has not itself: it will easily appear, secondly, that perception or intelligence is 
really such a distinct quality or perfection, and not possibly a mere effect or composition of 
unintelligent figure and motion: and that for this plain reason, because intelligence is not 
figure, and consciousness is hot motion. For whatever can arise from, or be compounded of 
any things, is still only those very things of which it was compounded. And if infinite 
compositions or divisions be made eternally, the things will be but eternally the same. And 
all their possible effects can never be any thing but repetitions of the samc. For mstance: 
All possible changes, compositions, or divisions of figure, are still nothing but figure: and all 
possible compositions or effects of motion, can eternally be nothing but mere motion. If 
therefore there ever was a time when there was nothing in the universe but matter and motion, 

_ there never could have been any thing else therein but matter and motion. And it would 
have been as impossible, there should ever have existed any such thing as intelligence ér 
consciousness ; or even any such thing as light, or heat, or sound, or colour, or any of those 
we call secondary qualities of matter; as it is now impossible for motion to be blue or red, or 
for a triangle to be transformed into a sound. That which has been apt to deceive men in 
this matter, is this, that they imagine compounds to be somewhat really different from that of 
which they are compounded: which is a very great mistake. For all the things, of which 
men so judge, either, if they be really different, are not compounds nor effects of what men 
judge them to be, but are something totally distinct ; as when the vulgar think colours and 
sounds to be properties inherent in bodies, when indeed they are purely thoughts of the mind : 
or else, if they be really compounds and effects, then they are not different, but exactly the 
same that ever they were; as, when two triangles put together make a square, that square is 
still nothing but two triangles ; er when a square cut in halves makes two triangles, those 
two triangles are still only the two halves of a square; or when the mixture of blue and 
yellow powder makes a green, that green is still nothing but blue and yellow intermixed, as is 
plainly visible by the help of microscopes, And in short, every thing by composition, division 
or motion, is nothing else but. the very same it was before, taken either m whole or in parts, or 
in different place or order. He therefore that will affirm intelligence to be the effect of a system 
of unintelligent matter in motion, must either affirm intelligence to be a mere name or external 
denomination of certain figures and motions, and that it differs from unintelligent figures and 
motions, no otherwise than as a circle or triangle differs from a square, which is evidently 
absurd: or else he must suppose it to be a real distinct quality, arismg from certain motions. 
of a system of mattter not in itself intelligent; and then this no less evidentl rd 
quence would follow, that one quality inhered in another ; for, in that case, n 
itself, the particles of which the system consists, but the mere mode, the pa 
motion and figure, would be intelligent. , 

“That the self-existent and original cause of all things: is an intelligent 1 
abundantly from the excellent variety, order, beauty, and wonderful contrivance, and fitness 
of all things in the world, to their proper and respective ends. Since therefore things are 
thus, it must unavoidably be granted, (even by the most obstinate Atheist,) either that all 
plants and animals are originally the work of an intelligent Being, and created by him in 
time; or that having been from eternity in the same order and method they now are in, they 
are an eternal effect of an eternal intelligent Cause continually exerting his infinite power 
and wisdom; or else that without any self-existent original at all, they have been derived 
one from another in an eternal succession, by an infinite progress of dependent causes. The 
first of these three ways is, the conclusion we assert: the second, (so far as the cause of 
Atheism is concerned,) comes to the very same thing: and the third Ihave already shown 
to be absolutely impossible and a contradiction. 

“« Supposing it was possible that the form of the world, and all the visible things contained 
therein, with the order, beauty, and exquisite fitness of their parts; nay, supposing that even, 
intelligence itself, with consciousness and thought, in all the beings we know, could possibly 
be the result ar effect of mere unintelligent: matter, figure, and motion ; (which is the most 
unreasonable and impossible supposition in the world;) yet even still there would remain an 
undeniable demonstration, that the selfexistent being, (whatever it be supposed to be,) must. 
be intelligent. For even these principles themselves, unintelligent figure and motion, could 
never have possibly existed, without there had been before them an intelligent cause. I 
instance in motion. It is evident there is now such a thing as motion in the world; which 
either began at some time or othe was eternal. IFfit began at any time, then the question 
48 granted, that the first cause is an intelligent be-ag: for mere unintelligent matter, and tha 
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at rest, it is manifest, could never of itself begin to move, On the contrary, if motion was 
eternal, it was either eternally caused by some eternal intelligent Being, or it must of itself be 
necessary and self-existent; or else, without any necessity in its own nature, and without 
any external necessary cause, it must have existed from eternity by an entlless successive 
communication, If motion was eternally caused by some eternal intelligent Being; this also 
is granting the question, as to the present dispute. If it was of itself necessary and self 
existent; then it follows, that it must be a contradiction in terms, to suppose any matter to be 
at rest: besides, (as there is-no end of absurdities,) it must also imply a contradiction, to 
suppose that there might possibly have been originally more or less motion in the universe 
than there actually was: which is so very absurd a consequence, that Spinoza himself, though 
he expressly asserts all things to be necessary, yet seems ashamed here to speak out. his 
opinion, or rather plainly contradicts himself in the question about the original of motion, 
But if it be said, lastly, that motion, without any necessity in its own mature, and without any 
external necessary cause, has existed from eternity, merely by an endless successive commu. 
nication, as Spinoza, inconsistently enough, seems to assert ; this I have before shown to be a 
lain contradiction. It remains therefore, that motion must of necessity be originally caused 
by something that is intelligent; or else there never could have been any such thing as motion 
in the world. And consequently the self-existent Being, the original Cause of all things (what- 
ever it is supposed to be,) must of necessity be an intelligent being.” 
The argument froni the existence of motion to the existence of an intelligent First. Cause is 
$0 convincing, that the further illustration of it, in which the absurdities of Atheism are exhi- 
bited in another view, will not, be unacceptable, 

“ Consider that all this motion and motive power must have some source and fountain 
diverse from the dull and sluggish matter moved thereby, unto which it already hath appeared 
impossible that it should originally and essentially belong. 

“Also that the mighty active Being, which hath been proved necessarily existent, and 
whereto it must first belong, if we suppose it destitute of the self-moderating principle of 
wisdom and counsel, cannot but be always exerting its motive power, invariably used to the 
same degree, that is, to its very utmost, and can never cease or fail to do so, For its act 
knows no limit but that of its power, (if this can have any,) and its power is essential, to it, 
and its essence is necessary. 

“Further, that the motion impressed upon. the matter of the universe must hereupon 
necessarily have received a continual increase ever since it came into being, 

“ That supposing this motiye power to have been exerted from eternity, it must have been 
increased long ago to an infinite excess. 

“That hence the coalition of the particles of matter for the forming of any thing, had been 
altogether impossible: for let us suppose this exerted motive power to have been, any 
instant, but barely sufficient for such a formation ; because that could not be despatched in an 
instant, it would, by its continual increase, be grown so over-suflicient, as, in the next instant, 
to dissipate the particles, but now beginning to unite, 

“ At least, it would be most apparent, that if ever such a frame of things as we now behold 
uld have been produced, that motive power, increased to so infinite an excess, must have 
attered the whole frame in pieces, many an age ago, or rather never haye permitted that 
such. s we call an age could possibly have been. 

Rte ence eye us not to observe any such destructive or remarkable changes in the | 
this indee (as was long ago foretold) is the great argument of the 
s in these latter days, that things remain as they were from the beginning ~~ 

he nto this day. — But let it be soberly weighed, how it is possible that the general 
onsis which we observe in things throughout the universe, and their steady orderly 
posture, can stand with this momently increase of motion, 

“ For we see when we throw a stone out of our hand, whatever of the impressed force it 
imparts to the air, through which it makes its way, or whatever degree of it vanishes of itself, 
it, yet retains a part a considerable time, which carries it all the Tongth of its jowney, and 
does not vanish and die away on the sudden, So when we here consider in the continual 
momently renewal of the same force, always necessarily going forth from the same mighty 
agent, without any moderation or restraint, that every following impetus doth so immediately 
overtake the former, that whatever we can suppose lost, is yet abundantly over-supplied ; 
aye the whole, it cannot. fail to be ever growing, and before now must have grown to that 
all-destroying excess before mentioned, 

“Tt is therefore evident, that as without the supposition of a self-active Being, there could 
be no such thing as motion, so without the supposition of an intelligent Boing, (that is, that the 
same Being be both self-active and intelligent,) there could be no regular motion, such as is 
absolutely necessary to the forming and continuing of any of the compacted bodily substances, 
which our eyes behold every day; yea, or of any whatsoever, suppose we their figures, their 
shapes, to be as rude, as deformed and useless as we can imagine, much less such as the 
exquisite compositions, and the exact order of things in the universe do evidently require and 
discover.” (9) 

The proof that the original cause of all things is an intelligent Being, alluded to above by 

(9) Howe's Living Temple, 
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Dr, S. Clarke, as exhibited by the excellent variety, order, beauty, and wonderful contrivance 
and fitness of all things in the world to their proper and respective ends, has, from the copious 
and almost infinite ilhistration of which it. 1s capable, been made a distinct branch of theo- 
logical science. It is the most obvious and popular, and theréfore the most useful argument 
in favour of the intelligence of that Being of infinite perfections, we call-God ; it is that to 
which the Holy Scriptures refer us for the confirmation of their own doctrine on this subject, 
and it has been constantly resorted to by all writers-on this first principle of religion in every 
age. When it has been considered separately, and the proofs from naturé have been largely 
given, it has been designated * Natural Theology,” and has given rise. to many important 
works, equally eritertaining, instructive, and convincing. (1) The basis, and indeed the plan, 
of Dr. Paley’s Natural Theology, are found in the third and following chapters of Howe’s 
Living Teniple ; but the outlirie has been filled up, and the subject expanded by that able 
writer With great felicity of illustration, and acute and powerful argument. From the platf 
of Paley’s work, as it may be found in “the Living Temple,” I shall give a few e: 
which, though they appear in the “ Natural Theology” in a more expansive form, st 
ened by additional examples, and ¢lothéd in some of the instances given with a more correct 
philosophy, aré not suiperséded. ‘They bear upon the conclusion with an irresistible force 
and are expressed with a noble eloquence, though in language a little antiquated in structure. 

“ As nothing can be produced without a cause, so no caus¢ can work above or beyond its 
own capacity and natural aptitude. Whatsoever therefore is aséribed to any cause, above 
and beyond its ability, all that surplusage is ascribed to no cause at all: and so an effect, in 
that part at least, were supposed without a cause. And if it then follow when an effect is 

roduced, that it had a éause ; why doth it not equally follow, when an effect is produced, 

aving manifest charaéters of wisdom and design upon it, that it had a wise and designing 
cause? If it be said, there are some fortuitous or casual (at least ed productions, 
that look like the effects of wisdom and contrivance, but indeed aré not, as the birds so orderly 
and seasonably making their nests, the bees their comb, and the spider its web, which are 
capable of no design, that exception neéds to be well proved before it be admitted ; and that 
it be plainly demonstrated, both that thesé creatures are not capable of design, and that there 
is not a universal, designing cause, from whosé: directive as well as operative influence, no 
imaginable effect or event can be exempted. In which case it will no more be necessary, that 
every creature that is observed steadily to work toward an end, should itself design and 
know it, than that an artifider’s tools should know what he is doing with them ; but if they 
do not, it is plain he must. And surely it lies upon them who so except, to prove in this case 
what they say, and not to be so precarious as to beg, or think us so easy as to grant, so 
much, only because they have thought fit to say it, or would fain have it so, that is, that this 
or that strange event happened without any designing causé. ; 

“ But however, 1 would demand, of such as make this exception, whether they think there 
be any effect at all, to which a designing cause was hecessary, or which they will judge im- 
possible to have been otherwise produced, than by the diréction and contrivance of wisdom 
and counsel? [ little doubt but there are thousands of things, laboured and wrought by the 
hand of man, which they would presently, upon first sight, pronounce to be the effects of 
skill, and not of chance ; yea, if they only considered, their frame and shape, though the 
understood not their use and end, they would surely think at least some effects or other suffi- 












cient to argue to us a designing cause. And would they but soberly consid 1 resolve 
- what characters or footsteps of wisdom’ and design might be reckoned sufficient to put us out 
of doubt, would they not, upon comparing, be brought to acknowledge that there are no- 


where any more conspicuous and manifest, than in thé things daily in view, that go ordinarily, 
with us, under the name of works of nature? Whence it is plainly consequent, that what 
men commonly call universal nature, if they would be content no longer to lurk in the darkness 
of an obscure and uninterpreted word, they must confess is nothing else but common providence, 
that is, the universal power which is every where active in the world, in conjunction with the 
unerring wisdom which cuides and moderates all its exertions and operations, or the wisdom 
which dirééts and governs that power. They must therefore see cause to acknowledge that 
an exact order and disposition of parts in yery neat and elegant compositions, do plainly argue 
wisdom and skill in the contrivance ; only they will distinguish and say, It is so in the effects 
of art, but not of nature. “What is this, but to deny in particular what they granted in general ? 
To make what they have said signify nothimg more than if they had said, such exquisite order 
of parts is the effect of wisdom, where it is the effect of wisdom, but it is not the effect of wisdom, 
where it is not the effect of wisdom, and to trifle, instead of giving a reason why things are 
so? And whence take they their advantage for this trifling, or do they hope to hide their 
folly in it, but that they think while what is meant by art, is known, what is meant by nature 
cannot be known? But if it be not known, how can they tell but their distineuishing members 
are coincident, and run into one? Yea, and if they would allow the thing itself to speak, and 
the effect to confess and dictate the name of its own cause, how plain is it that they do run 
into one; and that the expression imports no impropriety, which we somewhere find in 


ri (1) See Boyle on Final Causes, Ray’s Wisdom of God in the Creation, Derham’s Astro and Physico 
" Pheology, Sturm’s Reflections, Paley’s Natural Theology, &c. * 
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Cicero, The art of nature; or rather, that nature is nothing else but divine art, at least in as 
near an analogy, as between any things divine and human? But, that. this matter (even the 
thing itself, waiving for the present the consideration of names,) may be a little more narrowly 
discussed and searched into, let some curious piece of workmanship be offered to suchga 
skeptie’s view, the making whereof he did not see, nor of any thing like it, and we will sup- 
pose him not told that this was made by the hand of any man, nor that’ he hath any thing to 
guide his judgment about the way of its becoming what it is, but only his own view of the 
thing itself; and yet he shall presently, without hesitation, pronounce, this was the effect of 
much skill. Iwould here inquire, Why do you so pronounce? Or, What is the reason of this 
your judgment? Surely he would not say he hath no reason at all for this so confident and 
unwavering determination ; for then he would not be determined, but speak by chance, and 
be indifferent to say that or any thing else. Somewhat or other there must be, that, when he 
sked, is this the effect of skill? shall so suddenly and irresistibly captivate him into an assent 
that so, that he cannot think otherwise. Nay, if a thousand men were asked the same 
d stion, they would as undoubtingly say the same thing; and then, since there is a reason 
or this judgment, what can be devised to be the reason, but that there are so manifest cha- 
racters and evidences of skill in the composure, as are not attributable to any thing else ? 
Now here I would further demand, Is there any thing in this reason? Yea, or No? Doth it 
signify any thing, or is it of any value for the purpose for which it is alleged? Surely it is of 
_ very great, inasmuch as, when it is considered, it leaves it not in a man’s power to think any 
thing’else ; and what can be said more potently and efficaciously to demonstrate? But now, 
if this reason signify any thing, it signifies thus much; that wheresoever there are equal 
characters, and evidences of skill, a skilful agent must be acknowledged. And so it will, 
{in spite of cavil,) conclude universally, and abstractedly, from what we can suppose distinctly 
signified by the terms of art and nature, that whatsoever effect hath such, or equal characters 
of skill upon it, did proceed from a skilful cause. That is, that if this effect be said to be from 
a skilful cause, as having manifest characters of skill upon it, then every such effect, that hath 
equally manifest characters of skill upon it, must be, with equal reason, concluded to be from. 
a skilful cause. 

“We will acknowledge skill to act, and wit to contrive, to be very distinguishable things, 
and in reference to some works, (as the making some curious automaton, or self-moving engine, ) 
are commonly lodged in divers subjects; that is, the contrivance exercises the wit and inven- 
tion of one, and the making, the manual skill and dexterity of others: but the manifest 
characters of both will be seen in the effect. That is, the curious elaborateness of each several 
part shows the latter, and the order and dependence of parts, and their conspiracy to one 
common end, the former. Each betokens design; or at least the smith or carpenter must be 
understood to design his own part, that is, to do as he was directed: both together do plainly 
bespeak an agent, that knew what he did; and that the thing was not done by chance, or 
was not the casual product of only being busy at random, or making a careless stir, without 
aiming at any thing. And this, no man that is in his wits, would, upon sight of the whole 
frame, more doubt to assent unto, than that two and two make four. And he would certainly 
be thought mad, that should profess to think that oaly by some one’s making a bustle among 
several small fragments of brass, iron, and Fier own parts happened to be thus curiously 










formed, and came together into this frame, of their own accord. ; 

“Or lest this should be thought to intimate too rude a representation of their conceit who 
think this world to have fallen into this frame and order wherein it is, by the agitation of the 
moving parts, or particles of matter, without the direction of a wise mover; and that we may 
also make the case as plain as is possi to the most ordinary capacity, we will suppose (for 
instance) that one who had never before seen a watch, or any thing of that sort, hath now this 
little engine first offered to his view; can we doubt, but that he would, upon the mere sight 
of its figure, structure, and the very curious workmanship which we will suppose appearing 
in it, presently acknowledge the artificer’s hand? But if he were also made to understand the 
use and purpose for which it serves, and it were distinct shown him how each thing contri- 
butes, and all things in this little fabric concur to this purpose; the exact measuring and 
dividing of time by minutes, hours, and months, he would certainly both confess and praise 
the great ingenuity of the first inventor. But now if a by-stander, beholding him in this 
admiration, would undertake to show a profounder reach and strain of wit, and should say, 
Sir, you are mistaken concerning the composition of this so much admired piece ; 1t was hot 
made or designed by the hand or skill of any one; there were only an innumerable company 
of little atoms or very small bodies, much too small to be perceived by your sense, that were 
busily frisking and plying to and fro about the place ofits nativity ; and by a strange chance 
or a stranger fate, and the necessary laws of that motion which they were unavoidably put 
into, by a certain boisterous, undesigning mover, they fell tegether into this small bull, so as 
to compose this very shape and figure, and with this same number and order of parts which 
you now behold : one aparan of these busy particles (little thinking what they were about) 
agreeing to make one wheel, and another a second, in that proportion which you see: others 
of them also falling and becoming fixed in so happy a posture and situation as tc describe the 
several figures by which the little moving fingers point out the hours of the day and the dey 
of the month: and all conspired to fall together, each into its own place, in s¢ icky a jute 
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ture, as tas, the regular motion failed not. to engue which we see is now observed in it,-—what 

1 is either so Wise or so foolish, (for it is hard to determine whether the excess or the defect 

ld best qualify him to be of this faith,) a8 tO be capable of being made believe this piece 
of natural history? And if any one should give this account of the production of such a trifle, 
would he not be thought in jest? But if he persist, and solemnly profess that thus he takes 
it to have been, would he not be thought in good earnest mad? Aud let but any sober reason 
judge whether we have not unspeakably more madness to contend against in such as mypnee 
this world, and the bodies of living creatures, to have fallen into this frame and orderly O~ 
sition of parts wherein they are, without the direction of a wise and designing cause? d 
whether there be not an incomparably greater number of most, wild and arbitrary suppositions 
in their fiction than in this? Besides the innumerable supposed repetitions of the same strange 
chances all thé world over; eyen as numberless, not Ae as productions, but as the chats 
that continually happen to all the things produced, And if the concourse of atoms coulda , 
this world, why not (for it is but little to mention such a thing as this,) a porch, or a te , 
or a house, or # city, as Tully speats, which were less operous, and much more easy perfo. nmi 
ances? 0 oe on 

' “Tt is not to be supposed pets be astronomers, anatomists, or natural philosophe 

‘that shall read these Vines and erefore it is intended not to insist upon particulars, and & 
ke as little use as is possible of terms that would only be agreeable to that suppos j 
t surely such general, easy reflections on the frame of the universe, and the order of parts 
in the bodies of all sorts of living creatures, as the meanest ordinary understanding is capable 
of, would soon discover incomparably greater evidence of wisdom and design in the contrivance 
of these, than in that of a watch or a Tock. And if there were any whose understandings are 
but of that size and measure as to suppose that the whole frame of the heavens serves to no 
other purpose than to be of some such use to us mortals here on earth as that instrument; if they 
would but allow themselves leisure to think and consider, they might discern the most con- 
vineing and amazing discoveries of wise tontrivance and design (as well as of yastest might 
and power) in disposing things into so apt a, subserviency to that meaner end ; and that so exact 
a knowledge is had thereby of times and seasons, days and years, as that the simplest idiot in 
a country may be able to tell you, when the light of the sun is withdrawn from his eyes, at 
what time it will return, and when it will look in at such a window, and when at the other ; 
and by what degrees his days and nights shall either be increased or diminished; and what 
Propariey of time he shall have for his Jabours in this season of the year, and what in that ; 
without the least suspicion or fear that it shall ever fall out otherwise. . 
“For let us suppose (what no man can pretend is more impossible, and what any man must 
confess is less considerable, than what our eyes daily see,) that in some part of the air near 
this earth, and within suéh limits as that the whole scene might he conveniently beheld at one 
view, there should suddenly appear a little globe of pure flaming light resembling’ that of the sun, 
and suppose it fixed as a centre to another body, or moving about that other as its centre, (as 
this or that hypothesis best pleases us,) which we could Pay reeive to be a proportionabl 
little earth, beautified with little trees and woods, flowery fields and flowing rivulets, with 
larger lakes into which these discharge themselves; and papers we see other planets all of 
proportionable bigiiess to the narrow limits assigned them, placed at their due distances, and 
playing about this supposed earth or sun, 80 as xeasure their shorter and soon absolved 
days, months, and years, or two, twelve, or. thirty years, according to their supposed circuits ; 
—would they not presently, and with great am ent, confess an intelligent contriyer and 
maker of this whole frame, aboye a Posidonius or any mortal? And have we not in the 
present frame of things a demonstration of wisdom and counsel, as far exceeding that which is 
now supposed, as the making some toy or bauble to please a child is less an argument of 
wisdom than the ¢ontrivance of somewhat that is of apparent and universal use? Or if we . 
could suppose this present state of things to have but newly begun, and ourselves pre-existent, 
#0 that we could take notice of the very passing of things out of horrid confusion into the 
comely order they are now in, would not this put the matter out of doubt? But might what 
would yesterday have been the effect of wisdom, better have been brought about by chance, 
five or six thousand years, or any Jonger time ago? — It speaks not want of evidence in the 
thing, but want of consideration, and of exercismg our understandings, if what were new 
would not only convinde but astonish, and what is old, of the same importance, doth not so 
much as convince! 

“ And let them that understand any thing of the composition of a human body (or indeed of 
any living creature) but bethink theraselves whether there be not equal contrivance, at least, 
appearing in the composure of that admirable fabric, as of any the most admired machine or 
engine devised and made by human skill and wit. If we pitch upon any thing of known and 
common use, a8 suppose again, a clock or watch, which is no sooner seen than it is acknow- 
ledged (as hath been said) the effect of a designing cause; will we not confess as much of the 
body ofa man? ‘Yea, what comparison is there, when mM the structure of some one’ sin 
member, a8 a hand, a foot, an eye, or ear, there appears, upon a diligent search, inapoaneale 
greater curiosity, whether we consider the variety of parts, their exquisite figuration, or thelr 
apt disposition to the distinct uses and ends these members serve for, than is to be seen in any 

clock or watch? Concerning which uses of the several parts in man’s body, Galen, so largely 
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discoursing in seventeen books, inserts on the leg, this epiphonemay upon the mention of one 
particular instance of our most wise Maker’s provident care : ‘Unto whom (saith he) I compose. 
these commentaries,’ (meaning his present work of unfolding the useful figuration of the hum 
body,) ‘as certain hymns, or songs of praise, esteeming true piety to consist in this, that 
first may know, and then declare to others, his wisdom, power, providence, and goodness, than 
in sacrificing to him many hecatombs: and in the ignorance whereof there is greatest impiety, 
rather than in abstaining from sacrifice.’ ‘Non-(as he adds in the close of that excellent 
work,) ‘is the most perfect natural artifice to be seeu.in man only ; but you may find the like 
industrious design and wisdom of the author, in any living creature which you shall please to 
dissect.: and by how much the less it is, so much the greater admiration shall it excite in you; 
which those artists show, that describe some great thing, (contractedly) in a very small 
space: as that person who lately engraved Phaeton carried in his chariot with his four horses 
upon a little ring—a most incredible sight! But there is nothing in matters of this nature, 
more strange than in the structure of the leg of a flea.’ How much more might it be said of 
all its inward parts? ‘Therefore, (as he adds) the greatest commodity of such a work accrues 
not to physicians, but to them who are studious of nature, pean’ the knowledge of our 
Maker’s perfection, and that (as he had said a little above) it. establishes the principle of the 
most perfect theology ; which theology is much more excellent than all medicine.’ s 


ty 4 


“It were too great an undertaking, and beyond the designed limits of this discourse, (though sai 


it would be to excellent purpose, if it could be done without amusing terms, and in that easy, 
familiar way as to be capable of common use,) to pursue and trace distinctly the prints a 
footsteps of the admirable wisdom which appears in the structure and frame of this outer 
temple, For even our bodies themselves are said to be the temples of the Holy Ghost, 1 Cor. 
vi, 19. And to dwell awhile in the contemplation and per ey of those numerous instances 
of most apparent, ungainsayable sagacity and providence which offer themselves to view in 
every part and particle of this fabric: how most commodiously all things are ordered in it! 
Wit Pee strangely cautious circumspection and foresight not only destructive, but even 
(perpetually) vexatious and afflicting incongruities are avoided and provided against, to pose 
ourselves upon the sundry obvious questions that might be put for the evincing of such proyi- 
dent foresight. As for instance, how comes it to pass that the several parts which we find to 
be double in.our bodies, are not single only? Is this altogether by chance? That there are two 
eyes, ears, nostrils, hands, feet, &c; what a miserable, shiftless creature had man been, if there 
had only been allowed him one foot! A seeing, hearing, talking, unmoving statue. That the 
hand is divided into fingers? Those so conveniently situate, one in so fitly opposite a posture 
to the rest ? 

“ And what, ifsome one pair or other of these parts had been universally wanting? The hands, 
the feet, the eyes, the ears. How great.a misery had it inferred upon mankind! and is it only 
a casualty that it is not so?_ That the back=bone is composed of so many joints, (twenty-four, 
besides those of that which is the basis and sustainder of the whole,) and is not all of a piece, 
by which stooping, or any motion of the head or neck, diverse from that of the whole body, 
had been altogether impossible; that there is such variety and curiosity in the ways of joining 
the bones together in that, and other parts of the body, that in some parts they are joined b 
mere adherence of one to another, either with or without an intervening medium, and bot 
these ways so diversely ; that others are fastened together by proper jointing, so as to suit and 
be accompanied with motion, either more obscure or more manifest, and this, either by a deeper 
or more superficial insertion of one bone into another, or by a mutual insertion, and that in 
different ways; and that all these should be so exactly accommodated to the several parts 
and uses to which they belong and serve ;—was all this without design? Who that views 
the curious and apt texture of the eye, can think it was not made on purpose to see with; 
and the ear, upon the like view, for hearing, when so many things must concur that these 
actions might be performed by these organs, and are found to doso? Or who can think that 
the sundry little engines belonging to the eye were not made with design to move it upward, 
downward, to this side or that, or whirl it about as there should be occasion ; without which 
instruments and their appendages, no such motion could have been? Who, that is not stupidly 
perverse, can think that the sundry inward parts (which it would require a yolume distinctly 
to speak of, and but to mention them and their uses would too unproportionably swell this part 
of is discourse,) were not made purposely by a designing agent, for the ends they so aptly 
and constantly serve for? The want of some one atnong divers whereof, or but a little 
misplacing, or if things had been but a little otherwise than they are, had inferred an impossi- 
bility that such a creature as man could not have subsisted, or been propagated upon the face 
of the earth. As what if there had not been such a receptacle prepared as the stomach is, and 
so formed and placed as it is, to receive arid digest necessary nutrument? Had not the whole 
frame of man besides been in vain? Or what if the passage from it downward, had not been 
made somewhat a little ascending, so detain a convenient time what it received, but that 

what was taken in were suddenly transmitted? It is evident the whole structure had been 
ruined as soonas made. What, (to instance in what seems so small a matter,) if that little 
coyer had been wanting at the entrance of that through which we breathe; (the depression 
whereof by the weight of what we eat or drink, shuts it and prevents meat and drink from 
going down that way ;) had not unavoidable al ensued? And who can number the 
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instances that can be given besides? Now when there is a concurrence of so many thin 
absolutely necessary, (concerning which the common saying is as applicable, more frequently 
wont to be applied to matters of morality,—‘ Goodness is from the concurrence of all causes, 
~ evil, from any defect,’) each-so aptly and opportunely serving its own proper use, and all, one 
» © common end, certainly to say that so manifold, so regular and stated a subserviency to that 
end, and the end itself, were undesigned, and things casually fell out thus, is to say we know 
or care not what. = 
“We will only, before we close this consideration, concerning the mere frame of a human 
body, (which hath been so hastily and superficially proposed,) offer a supposition which is no 
more strange (excluding the vulgar notion by which nothing is strange, but what is not com- 
mon) than the thing itself as it actually is; namely, that the whole more external covering of 
the body of a man were made, instead of skin and flesh, of some very transparent substance, 
flexible, but clear as very crystal ; through which, and the other more inward (and as trans- 
parent) integuments, or enfoldings, we could plainly perceive the situation and order of all 
the internal parts, and how they each of them perform their distinct offices: if we could discern 
_ the continual motion of the blood, how it is conveyed, by its proper conduits, from its first 
~ souree and fountain, pay, downward to the lower entrails, (if rather it ascend not from 
_ thence, as-at least what afterward becomes blood doth,) partly upward, to its admirable 
elaboratory, the heart; where it is refined and furnished with fresh vital spirits, and so trans- 
mitted thence by the distinct vessels, prepared for this purpose : could we perceive the curious 
contrivance of those little doors, by which it is let in and out, on this side and on that; the 
order and course of its circulation, its mdst commodious distribution by two social channels or 
conduit pipes, that every where accompany one another throughout the body : could we discern 
the curious artifice of the brain, its ways of purgation; and were it possible to pry into the 
secret chambers and receptacles of the less or more pure spirits there; perceive their manifold 
conveyances, and the rare texture of that net, commonly called the wonderful one: could we 
behold the veins, arteries, and nerves, all of them arising from their proper and distinct origi- 
nals; and their orderly dispersion for the most part, by pairs, and conjugations, on this si 
and that, from the middle of the back ; with the curiously wrought branches, which, supposing 
these to appear any, diversified, as so mafiy more duskish strokes in this transparent frame 
they would be found to make throughout the whole of it ; were every smaller fibre thus made 
at once discernible, especially those innumerable threads into which the spinal marrow is 
distributed at the bottom of the back: and could we, through the same medium, perceive 
those numerous little machines made to serve unto voluntary motions, (which in the whole 
body, are computed, by some, to the number of four hundred and thirty, or thereabouts, or so 
many-of them as according to the present supposition could possibly come in view,) and discern 
their composition, their various and elegant figures—round, square, long, triangul 
behold them do their offices, and see how they ply to and fro, and-work in- 
places, as any motion is to be performed by them: were all these things, I h 
liable to an easy and distinct view, who would not admiringly cry out, How fearfully 
wonderfully am Imade? And sure there ‘is no man sober, who would not, upon such a sight, 
pronounce that man mad, that should suppose such a production to have been a mere unde- 
signed casualty. At least, if there be any thing in the world that may be thought to carry 
sufficiently convincing evidences in it, of its having been made industriously, and on p 4 
not by chance, would not this composition, thus offered to view, be esteemed to do so much 
more? Yea, and if it did only bear upon it characters equally evidential, of wisdom and 
design, with what doth certainly so, though in the lowest degree, it were sufficient to evince 
our present purpose. . For if one such instance as this would bring the matter no higher than 
to a bare equality, that would at least argue a maker of man’s body, as wise, and as properly 
designing, as the artificer of such slighter piece of workmanship, that may yet, certainly, 
be concluded the effect of skill and design. And then, enough might be said, from other 
instances, to manifest him unspeakably superior. And that the matter would be brought, at 
least, to an equality, upon the supposition now made, there can be no doubt, if any one be 
judge that hath not abjured his understanding and his eyes together. And what then, if we 
iy aside that i Si (which only somewhat gratifies fancy and imagination,) doth that 
alter the case? Oris there the less of wisdom and contrivance expressed in this work of 
forming man’s body, only for that it is not so easily and suddenly obvious to our sight? 
Then we might with the same reason say, concerning some curious piece of carved work that 
is thought fit to be kept locked up’ in a cabinet, agin shat it, that there was admirable 











workmanship shown in doing it; but as soon as it is aga up in its repository, that there 
was none at all. Inasmuch as we speak of the objective characters of wisdom and design, that 
are in the thing itself, (though they must some way or other come under our notice, otherwise 
we can be capable of arguing nothing from them, yet,) since we have sufficient assurance that 
there really are such characters in the structure of the Bal, of man as have been mentioned, 
and a thousand more than have been thought necessary to be mentioned here; it is plain that 
the greater or less facility of finding them out, so that we be at a certainty that they are, 
(whether by the slower or more gradual search of our own eyes, or by relying upon the 
testimony of such as have purchased themselves that satisfaction by their own labour and 
diligence,) is merely accidental to the thing itself we are discoursing of; and neither adds to, 
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nor detracts from, the rational evidence of the present argument. Or if it do either, the more 
abstruse paths of Divine power in this, as in other things, do rather recommend it the more 
to our adoration and reverence, than if every thing were obvious, and lay open to the first 
glance of a more careless eye. The things which we are sure (or may be, if we do not shut 
our eyes,) the wise Maker of this world hath done, do sufficiently serve to assure us, that he 
could have done this also; that is, have made every thing in the frame and shape of our bodies 
conspicuous in the ie but now supposed, if he had thought it fit. He hath done greater 
things. And since he hath not thought that fit, we may be bold to say, the doitig of it would 
signify more trifling, and less design. It gives us a more amiable and comely. representation 
of the being we are treating of, that his works are less for ostentation than use; and that his 
wisdom and other attributes appear in them rather to the instruction of sober, than the grati- 
fication of vain minds. te aa 

“We may therefore confidently éonclude, that the figuration of the human body carries 
with it as manifest, ia qasadionalle evidences of design, as any piece of human artifice, that 
most confessedly, in the judgment of any man, doth so; and therefore had as certainly a 
designing cause. We may challenge the world to show a disparity, unless it be: that the 
advantage is inconceivably great on our side. For would not any one that hath not abandoned 
both his reason and his modesty, be ashamed to confess and admire the skill that is shown in 
making a statue, or the picture of a man, that (as one ingeniously says) is but the shadow of 
his skin, and deny the wisdom that appears in the composure of his body itself, that contains 
so humerous and so various engines and instrumerits for sundry purposes in it, as that it is 
become an art, and a very laudable one, but to discover and find out the art and skill that are 
shown in the contrivance and formation of them ? 

“« And now if any should be so incurably blind a's not to perceive, or so perversely wilful as 
not to acknowledge, an appearance of wisdorn in the frame and figuration of the body of an 
animal (peculiarly of man) more than equal to what appears in any the most exquisite piece 
of human artifice, and which no wit of man ¢éan ever fully imitate: although, as hath been 
said, an acknowledged equality would suffice to evince a wise Maker thereof, yet because it 
is the existence of God we are now speaking of, aiid that it is therefore not enough to evince, 
but to magnify the wisdom we would ‘ascribe to him ; we shall pass from the parts and frame, 
to the consideration of the more principal powers and functions of terrestrial creatures ; 
ascending from such as agree to the less perfect order of these, to those of the more perfect, 
namely of man himself. And surely to have been the author of faculties that shall enable to such 
functions, will evidence a wisdom that defies our imitation, and will dismay the attempts of it. 

“ We begin with that of growth. Many sorts of rare engines we acknowledge contrived 








by the wit of man, but who hath ever made one that could grow, or that had in it a self- 
improving ? A tree, an herb, a pile of grass, may upon this account challenge all the 
world to me ch a thing; that is, to implant the power of growing into any thing to which 
it doth not ly belong, or to make a thing to which it doth. 

“ By wh would they make a seed? And which way would they inspire it with a 


seminal form? And they that think this whole globe of the eatth was compacted by the casual 
(or fatal) coalition of particles of matter, by what magic would they conjure up so many to 
come together as to make one clod? We vainly hunt with a lingering mind after miracles; if 
we did not more vainly mean by them nothing elsé but novelties, we are compassed about 
with such: and the greatest miracle is, that we seé them not. You with whom the dail 
productions of nature (as you call it) are so cheap, see if you can do the like. Try your skill 
upon arose. Yea, but you must have pre-existent matter? But can you ever prove the 

aker of the world had so, or even defend the possibility of uncreated matter? And suppose 
they had the free grant of all the matter between the crown of their-head and the moon, could 
they tell what to do with it, or how to manage it, so as to make it yield them one single 
flower, that they might glory in as their own production ? 

“ And what mortal man, that hath reason enough about him to be serious, and to think a 
while, would not even be amazed at the miracle of nutrition? Or that there are things in the 
world capable of nourishment ? Or who would attempt an imitation here, or not despair to 
perform anything like it? That is, to make any nourishable thing. Are we not here infinitely 
outdone? Do we not sée ourselves Compassed about with wonders, and are we not ourselves 
such, in that we see, and are creatures, from all whose parts there is a continual defluxion, and 
yet that receive a constant gradual supply and renovation, by which they are continued in the 
same state? As the bush bu t not consumed. It is easy to give an artificial frame to 
a thing that shall gradually decay and waste till it be quite gone, and disappear. You could 
raise a structure of snow, that would soon do that. But can your manual skill compose a 
thing that, like our bodies, shall be continually melting away, and be continually repaired, 
through so long a tract of time? Nay, but can you tell how it is done? You know in what 
method, and by what instruments, food is received, concocted, separated, and so much as must. 
serve for nourishment, turned into chyle, and that into blood, first grosser, and then more 
refined, and that distributed into all parts for this purpose. Yea, and what then? Therefore 
are you as wise as your Maker? Could you have made such a thing as the stomach, a liver, 
a heart, a vein, an artery? Or are you so very sure what the digestive quality is? Or if you 
are, and know what things best serve to maintain, to repair, or strengthen it, who implanted 
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-filing, to compose one only single machine of such a frame and 
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that quality? Both where it is so iznmedintely smiaimeitihe other things you would use _ 
for the service of that? Or how, if such things had not. been prepared to your hand, would 
you have devised to persuade the particles of mae into so useful and happy a conjuncture, 
as that such a quality might result? Or, (to.speak more suitably to the most,) how, if you 
had not been shown the way, would you have thought it were to be done, or which way would 
you have gone to work, to turn meat and drink into flesh and blood? 

* “ And what shall we say of spontaneous motion, wherewith we find also creatures endowed 
that are so mean and despicable in our eyes, (as well as ourselves,) that is, that so silly a 
thing as a fly, a gnat, &c, should have a power in it to move itself, or stop its own motion, at 
its own pleasure? How far have all attempted imitations in this kind fallen short of this 
perfection! And how much more excellent a thing is the smallest and most contemptible 
insect, than the most admired machine we ever heard or read of; (as Architas Tarentinus’s 
dove so anciently celebrated, or more lately Regiomontanus’s fly, or his eagle, or any the 
like ;) not only a ae this peculiar power, above any. thing of this sort, but as having the 
sundry other powers, besides, meeting in it, whereof these are wholly destitute ? 

“ And should we go on to instance further in the several powers of sensation, both external 
and internal, the various instincts, appetitions, passions, sympathies, antipathies, the powers 
of memory, (and we might add of speech,) that we find the inferior orders of creatures either 
generally furnished with, or some of them, as to this last, disposed unto ; how should we even 
over-do the present business; and too needlessly insult over human wit, (which we must 
suppose to have already yielded the cause,) in challenging it to produce and offer to view a 
hearing, seeing engine, that can imagine, talk, is capable of hunger, thirst, of desire, anger, 
fear, grief, &c, as its own creature, concerning which it may glory and say, I have done this! 

“Ts it so admirable a performance, and so ungainsayable an evidence of skill and wisdom, 


with much labour and long travail of mind; a busy restless emiation of working thoughts ; 


the often renewal of frustrated attempts; the varying of defeated trials, this way and. that, at 
length to hit upon, and by much pains, and with a slow, gradual progress, by the use of who 
can tell how many sundry sorts of instruments or tools, by long hewing, gntineaeey turning, 
structure as that by the 
¢ (and that otherwise but a 
pre short-lived) motion? And is it no argument, or effect of wisdom, so easily and certainly, 
without labour, error, or disappointment, to frame both so infinite a variety of kinds, and so 
innumerable individuals of every such kind of living creatures, that not only with the greatest 
facility can move themselves with so many sorts of motion downward, upward, to and fro, 
this way or that, with a progressive or circular, a swifter of a slower motion, at their own 
Pregnure ; but can also grow, propagate, see, hear, desire, joy, &c? Is this no work of wisdom, 
ut only either blind fate or chance? Of how strangely perverse and odd a complexion is that, 
understanding, (if yet it may be called an understanding,) that can make this judgment ? 

“ But because apaever comes under the name of cogitation, properly salaanee nanigned 
to some higher, cause than mechanism; and that there are operations belonging to man, whi 
lay claim to a reasonable soul, as the immediate principle and author of them, we have yet 
this further step to advance, that is, to consider the most apparent evidence we have of a wise, 
designing agent, in the powers and nature of this more excellent, and, among other things, 
more obvious to our notice, the noblest of his productions. 

“ And were it not for the slothful neglect of the most to study themselves, we should not 
have need to recount unto men the conmon and well-known abilities and-excellencies which 
peculiarly belong to their own nature. ‘They might take notice, without being told, that first, 
as to their intellectual faculty, they have somewhat about them that can think, understand, 
frame notions of things; that can rectify or supply the false or defective representations which 
are made to them by their external senses and fancies; that can conceive of things far above 
the reach and sphere of sense, the moral good or evil of actions or inclinations, and what there 
is in them of rectitude or pravity ; whereby they can animadvert, and cast their eye inward 
upon themselves; observe the good or evil acts or inclinations, the knowledge, ignorance, 
dulness, vigour, tranquillity, trouble, and generally, the perfections or imperfections of theix 
own minds; that can apprehend the general natures of things, the future existence of what 
yet is not, with the future appearance of that, which, to us, as yet, appears not. ‘ 

_ “ They may take notice of their power of comparing things, of discerning and making a judg- 
ment of their agreements and disagreements, their proportions and dispositions to one another ; 
of affirming or denying this or that, concerning such or such things ; and of pronouncing, with 
more or less confidence, concerning the, truth or falsehood of such affirmations or negations. 

“And moreover, of their power of arguing, and inferring one thing from another, so as from 
one plain and evident principle, to draw forth a long chain of consequences, that may be dis- 
cerned to be linked therewith, _ 

“They have withal to consider the liberty and the large capacity of the human will, which, 
when it 1s itself, rejects the dominion of any other than the Supreme Lord’s, and refuses satis- 

on in. any other than the supreme and most comprehensive good. y 
“And upon even so hasty and transient a view of a thing furnished with such powers and 
faculties, we have sufficient, occasion to bethink ourselves, How came such a thing as this into 
being; whence did it spring, or to what original doth it owe itself? More particularly we 







frequent reinforcement of a skilful hand, it may be capable of som 
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- 
ae here two things to be rermembered— t, notwithstanding so high excellencies, the soul 
fman doth yet appear to be a caused being, that some time had a beginning—That by them 
it is sufficiently evident, that it. one cates a wise and intelligent cause.” 

The instance of a watch, chosen by Howe for the illustration of his argument, that evidences 
of design, in any production, are evidences of a designing cause; is thus strikingly amplified 
and applied by Pale to refute the leading Atheistic theories. ‘'The mechanism of the watch 
being once observed and understood, the inference, we think, is inevitable, that the watch 
must have had a maker; that there must have existed, at some time and at some place or 
other, an artificer or artificers who formed it for the purpose which we find it actually to 
answer ; who comprehended its construction, and designed its use. : 

“Nor would it, I apprehend, weaken the conclusion, that we had never seen a watch made ; 
that we had never known an artist capable of making one ; that we were altogether incapable 
of executing such a piece of workmanship ourselves, or of understanding in what manner it 
was performed: all this being no more than what is true of some exquisite remains of ancient 
art, of some lost arts, and, to the generality of mankind, of the more curious productions of 
modern manufacture. Does one man in a million know how oval frames are turned? Ignorance 
of this kind exalts our opinion of the unseen and unknown artist’s skill, if he be unseen and 
unknown, but raises no doubt in our minds of the existence and agency of such an artist, at 
some former time, and in some place or other, Nor can I perceive that it varies at all the 
inference, whether the question arise concerning a human agent, or concerning an agent of a 
different species, or an agent possessing, in some respects, a different, nature. 

“Neither, secondly, would it invalidate our conclusion, that the watch sometimes went 
wrong, or that it seldom went exactly right. ‘The purpose of the machinery, the design, and 
the designer, might be evident, and in the case supposed would be evident, in whatever way 
we accounted for the irregularity of the movement, or whether we could account for it or note. 
It is not necessary that a machine be perfect, in order’ to show with what design it was made: 
still less necessary, where the only question is, whether it were made with any design at all. 

“ Nor, thirdly, would it bring any uncertainty into the argument, if there were a few parts 
of the watch, concerning which we could not discover, or had not yet discovered in what 
manner they conduced to the general effect ; or even some parts concerning which we could not 
ascertain, whether the condi ced to that effect.in any manner whatever, For, as to the first 
branch of the case, if, by the loss, or disorder, or decay of the parts in question, the movement 
of the watch were found in fact to be stopped, or disturbed, or retarded, no doubt would remain 
in our minds as to the utility or intention of these parts, although we should be unable to 
investigate the manner according to which or the connection by which, the ultimate effect 
depended upon their action or assistance; and the more complex is the machine, the more 
likely is this obscurity to arise. Then, as to the second thing supposed, namely, that there 
were parts which might be spared without prejudice to the movement of the watch, and that 
we had proved this by experiment,—these superfluous parts, even if we were completely 
assured that they were ich: would not vacate the reasoning which we had instituted con- 
cerning other parts. ‘The indication of contrivance remained, with respect to them, nearly as 
jt was before. ; 

“Nor, fourthly, would any man in his senses think the existence of the watch, with its 
various machinery, accounted for by being told that it was one out of possible combinations of 
material forms; that whatever he had found, in the place where he had found the watch, 
must. have contained some internal configuration or other; and that this configuration might, 
be the structure now exhibited, namely, of the works of a watch, as well as a different structure. 

“Nor, fifthly, would it yield his inquiry more satisfaction to he answered, that. there existed 
m things a principle of order, which had disposed the parts of the watch into their present form 
and gituation, He never knew a watch made by the principle of order; nor can he even form 
to himself an idea of what is meant by a principle of order, distinct from the intelligence of the 
watchmaker. - si 

“Sixthly, he would be surprised to hear, that the mechanism of the watch was no proof of 
contrivance, only a motive to induce the mind ta think so. ‘ 

“ And not less surprised to be informed, that the watch in his hand was nothing more than 
the vesult of the laws of metallic nature, It is a perversion of language to assign any law, as 
the efficient, operative cause of any thing. alae presupposes an agent; for it is only the 
mode a ing to which an agent proceeds: it implies a power; for it is the order according 








to which that/power acts. ithout this agent, without this power, which are both distinct 
from itself, the law does nothing,—is nothing. ‘The expression, vibe law of metallic nature,’ 
may sound strange and harsh to a philosophic ear, but it seems quite as justifiable as some 
others which are more familiar to him, such as ‘the law of vegetable nature,’ ‘the law of 
animal nature,’ or indeed as ‘the law of nature’ in general, when assigned as the cause of 
phenomena, in exclusion of ageney and power; or when it is substituted into the place o 
these. hoe et al Mh ME YT eee S + Vibe t ‘ ; 
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in its truth, by being told that he knew nothing at all about the matter. He knows enov 
for his argument; he knows the utility of the ay he knows the subserviency and adaptation 
of the means to the end. These points being known, his ignorance of other points, his doubts 
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concerning other points, affect not the certainty of his reasoning. The consciousness of knowing 
little need not beget a distrust of that which he does know. 

“Suppose, in the next place, that the person who found the watch should, after some time, 
discover that, in addition to all the properties which he had hitherto observed in it, it possessed 
the unexpected property of producing, in the course of its movement, another watch like itself; 
(the thing is conceivable ;) that it contained within it a mechanism, a system of parts, a mould 
for instance, or a complex adjustment of lathes, files, and other tools, evidently and separately 
calculated for this purpose; let us inquire what effect ought such a discovery to have upon his 
former conclusion, 

“ The first effect would be to increase his admiration of the contrivance, and his conyiction 
of the consummate skill of the contriver. "Whether he regarded the object of the contrivance, 
the distinct apparatus, the intricate, yet inmany parts intelligible, mechanism, by which it 
was carried on, he would perceive in this new obseryation, nothing but an additional reason 
for doing what he had already done; for referring the construction of the watch to design and 
to supreme art. If that construction without this property, or, which is the same thing, before 
this property had been noticed, proved intention and art to have been employed about it; still 
more strong would the proof appeals when he came to the knowledge of this further property, 
the crown and perfection of all the rest. 

“ He would reflect, that though the watch before him were, in some sense, the maker of the 
watch which was fabricated in the course of its moyements, yet it was in a very different sense 
from that in which a carpenter, for instance, is the maker of a chair; the author of its contriy- 
ance, the cause of the relation ofits parts to their use. "With respect to these, the first watch 
was no cause at all to the second; in no such sense as this was it the author of the constitution 
and order, either of the parts which the new watch contained, or of the parts by the aid and 
mstrumentality of which it was produced. We might possibly say, but with great latitude of 
expression, that a stream of water ground corn: but no latitude of expression would allow us 
to say, no stretch of conjecture could lead us to think, that the stream of water built the mill, 
though it were too ancient for us to know who the builder was. What the stream of water 
does in the affair is neither more nor less than this: by the application of an unintelligent 
impulse to a mechanism previously arranged, arranged independently of it, and arr: by 
intelligence, an effect is produced, namely, the corn is ground. But the effect results from the 
arrangement. ‘I'he force of the stream cannot be said to be the cause or author of the effect, 
still less of the arrangement. Understanding and plan in the formation of the mill were not 
the less necessary, for any share which the water has m grinding the corn: yet is this share 
the same, as that which the watch would haye contributed to the production of the new watch, 
upon the supposition assumed in the last. section, ‘Therefore, 

“Though it be now no longer probable, that the individual watch which our observer had 
found, was made immediately by the hand of an artificer, yet doth not this alteration in any 
wise affect the inference, that an artificer had been. originally employed and concerned in the 
production, The argument from design remains as it was. Marks of design and contrivance 
are no more accounted for now than they were before. In the same thing, we may ask for the 
cause of different properties. We may ask for the cause of the colour of a body, of its hardness, 
of its heat; and these causes may be all different. We are now asking for the cause of that 
subserviency to a use, that relation to an end which we have marked in the watch before us. 
No answer is given to this question by telling us that a preceding watch produced it. There 
cannot be design without a designer; contrivance without a contriver; order without choice ; 
arrangement without bon f thing capable of arranging ; subseryiency and relation to a purpose, 
without that which could intend a patpe 5 means suitable to an end, and executing their 
office in accomplishing that end, without the end ever having been contemplated, or the means 
accommodated to it. Arrangement, disposition of parts, subserviency of means to an end, 
relation of instruments to.a use, imply the presence of intelligence and mind. No one, there+ 
fore, can rationally believe, that the Snchitbla inanimate watch, from which the watch before 
us issued, was the proper cause of the mechanism we so much admire in it; could be truly said 
to have constructed the instrument, disposed its parts, assigned their office, determined their 
order, action, and mutal dependency, combined their several motions into one result, and that 
also a result connected with the utilities of other beings, All these properties, therefore, aro_ 
as much unaccounted for as they were before. PRA Tides 

“Nor is any thing gained by running the difficulty further back, that is, by supposing the 
watch before us to have been We dtuaed from another watch, that from a former, and so on 
indefinitely, Our going back eyer so far brings us no nearer to the least degree of satisfaction 
upon the subject, Canteiannce is still unaccounted for. Wee still want a contriver, A design-— 
ing mind is neither supplied by this supposition, nor dispensed with. If the ditliculty were 
diminished the further we went back, by going back ee might exhaust it. And 
this is the only case to which this sort of reasoning applies. here there is a tendency 
a8 we increase the number of terms, a continual approach toward a limit, there, by supposing 
the number of terms to be what is called infinite, we may conceive the limit to be attaing 
but where there is no such tendeney or approach, nothing is effected by lengthening 
series. "There is no difference as to the point in question, (whatever there may be as to me 
points,) between one series and another» between a series which is-finite, and a series whi 
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is infinite. A chain composed of an infinite 


number of links, can no moves? itself, than. 


& chain composed of a finite number of links. And of this we are assured, (though we never 

can have tried the experiment;) because, by increasing the number of links, from ten for 

instancé to a hundred, from a hundred to a thousand, &e, we make not the smallest approach, 

we observe. not the smallest. tendency toward self-support. ‘There is no difference in this 

respect (yet there may be a great difference in several respects) between a chain of a greater - 

or less length, between one chain and another, between one that is finite and one that. is i 
infinite. ‘This very much resembles the case before us. ‘The machine, which we are inspect- 

ing, demonstrates, by its construction, contri , and design. Contrivance must have had a 
_contriver; design, a designer, whether the machine immediately proceeded from another 


machine or not... That. circumstance alters not 


manner, have eded from a former m: 


must .haye had a contriver. .'That form _ one 









contriver is still necessary. No tende 
this necessity. It is the same with « 
of ten, of a hundred, of a thousand ; wit 
as with a series, which is infinite. now 
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2¢ case, That other machine may, in like 
nor does that alter the case: contrivance 
from one preceding it; no alteration still; a 
‘eelved, no approach toward .a diminution of 
very succession of these machines; a succession 
serles as with another; a series which is finite, 











ver other respects they may differ, in this they do 


the first watch into existence ? which question, it 


not. In all equally, contrivance and ‘cae are unaccounted for. 


' “The question is not simply, How 







may be pretended, is done a 
another to have been, infi 
necessary to provide a e 
if nothing had been | 
indication of contrivance. 
existed from eternity, either in succession, 





his perhaps 


7 supposing the series of watches thus produced from one 
consequently to have had no such first, for which it was 


would haye been nearly the state of the question, 


it an unorganized, unmechanized, substance, without mark or 
ght be difficult to show that such substance could. not have 


(if it were possible, which [think it is not, for 


unorganized bodies to spring from one-another,) or by individual perpetuity. But that is not 
the question now. ‘To suppose it to be so, is to su that it made no difference whether 
we had found a watch or a stone. As it is, the metaphysics of that question have no place ; 


for in the watch which we are gemini, a 
means for the end, adaptation t 

upon our thoughts, is, whence thi 
ing mind, the adapting hand, 
this demand, is not shaken off, 
of these properties ; “hor th more 
upon the supposition of one watch 
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‘ atrivance and design? The shingregayed is the intend- * 
gence by which that hand was directed. This questi 


increasing that number to infinity. Ifit be said, that, 
sing produced from another in the course of that other’s 


seen contrivance, design; an end, a purpose ; 


be purpose. And the question, which irresistibly presses: 
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“ee, 


a number or succession of substances, destitute 


movements, and by typaniiey ie mechanism within it, we have a cause for the watch in my 


hand, viz. the watch from 


ch it j proceeded, I deny, that for the design, the contrivance, the 


suitableness of means to an end, the adaptation of instruments. to a use, (all which we discover 


in the watch,) we have any cause whatever, 


causes, or to.allege that a series may be carried back to infinity ; for I d 
have yet any cause at all of the phenomena, still less any. series of 


It is m vain, therefore, to assign a series of such 
“not admit that we 
either finite or 





infinite. Here is contrivance, but no contriver; proofs of design, but no designer: - 


“Our observer would further also reflect, 


that the maker of the watch before him was, in 


truth and reality, the maker of every watch produced from it; there being no difference 
Coxpept that the latter manifests a more exquisite skill) between the making of another watch 


with 


s own hands, by the mediation of files, lathes, chisels, &c, and the disposing, fixing, 


and inserting of these instruments, or of others equivalent to them, in the body of the watch 
already made, in such a manner, as to form a new watch in the course of the movements a 
which he had given ta the old one. It is only working by one set of tools instead of another. . £: 


“The conelusion which the first exami 
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of a contrivance superior to tl 
an, the attributes hota h 
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vement, suggested, was, that it must have had, for the cause and author of that construction, 
he stood its mechanism, and designed its use. This conclusion is invin- 

ion presents us with a new discovery. The watch is found, in the 
oduce another watch, similar ay ae : and not only so, but we 
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superior order.’ ee instances have been admirably wrought up by the master hand which, 
furnished the last quotation. ° St ea 
e begin with the human eye. ; 8 

“The contrivances, of nature surpass the contrivances of art, in the complexity, subtilty, 
and curiosity of the mechanism ; and still more, if possible, do they go beyond them m number 
and variety ; yet m a multitude of cases, are not less evidently mechanical, not less evidently 
contrivances, not less evidently accommodated, to their end, or suited to their office, than are 
the most perfect productions of human ingenuity. : * 

“T know no better method of introducing so large a subject, than that of comparing a single 
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thing with a single thing ; an eye, for example, with a telescope. As far as the examination . 


of the instrument goes, there is precisely the same proof that the eye was made for vision, as 
there is that the telescope was made for assisting it. ‘They are made upon the same prinei- 
pies both being adjusted to the laws by which the transmission and refraction of rays of 
ight are regulated. I ‘speak not of the origin of the laws themselves ; but such laws being 


fixed, the construction, in both cases, is adapted to them: For instance ; these laws require, 


in order to produce the same effect, that the rays of light, in passing from water into the eye, 
should be refracted by a more convex surface than when it passes out of air into the eye. 
Accordingly we find, that the eye ofa fish, in that part of it called the crystalline lens, is much 
rounder than the eye of terrestrial animals. “What plainer manifestation of design ean there 
be than this difference? What could a mathematical instrument maker have done more, to 
show his knowledge of his principle, his application of that knowledge, his suiting of his 
means to his end; I will not say, to display the compass or excellency of his skill and art, 
for in these all comparison is indecorous, but to testify counsel, choice, consideration, purpose ? 
“To some it may appear a difference sufficient to destroy all similitude between the eye and 
the telescope, that the one is a perceiving organ, and the other an unperceiving instrument. 
The fact is, that they are both instruments. d, as\to the mechanism, at least as to meehan- 
isni being employed, and even as to the kind of it, this circumstance varies not the analogy at 
all: for observe, what the constitution of the eye is. It is necessary, in order to produce dis- 
tinct vision, that an image or picture of the object be pine at the bottom of the eye. Whence 
this necessity arises, or how the picture is connected with the sensation, or contributes to it, it 
may be difficult, nay, we will confess, if you please, impossible for us to search out. But the 
esent question is not concerned in the inquiry. It may be true, that, in this, and im other 
instances, we trace mechanical contrivance a certain way ; and that then we come to something 
which is not mechanical, or which is inscrutable. But this affeets not the certainty of our 
investigation, as far as we have gone. The difference between an animal and an automatic 
statue, consists in this,—that in the animal, we trace the mechanism to a certain point, and 
then we are stopped ; either the mechanism becoming too subtile for our discernment, or some- 
thing else beside the known laws of mechanism taking place; whereas, in the automaton, for 
the comparatively few motions of which it is capable, we trace the mechanism throughout. 
But, up to the limit, the reasoning is as clear and certain in the one case as the other. In the 
example before us, it is a matter of certainty, because it is a matter which experience and 
observation demonstrate, that the formation of an image at the bottom of the eye is necessary 
to perfect vision. The image itself can be shown. Whatever affects the distinctness of the 
image, affects the distinctness of the vision. The formation then of such an image being 
necessary (no matter how) to the sense of sight, and to the exercise of that sense, the apparatus 
by which it is formed is constructed and put together, not only with infinitely more art, but 
upon the self-same principles of art, as in the telescope or camera obscura. ‘The perception 
arising from the image may be laid out of the question; for the production of the image, these 
are instruments of the same kind. "The end ‘is the same; the means are the same. The 
oc Slam in both is alike; the contrivance for accomplishing that purpose is in both alike. The 
enses of the telescope, and the humours of the eye, bear a complete resemblance to one another, 
in their figure, their position, and in their power ayer the rays of light, viz. in bringing each 
pencil to a point at the right distance from the lens; namely, in the eye, at the exact place 
where the membrane is spread to receive it. How is it possible, under cireumstances of such 
close affinity, and under the operation of an equal evidence, to.exclude contrivance from the 
one ; yet to acknowledge the pee of contrivance having been employed, as the plainest and 
clearest of ropositions.in the other ? a3 Has. - ' , 
“The blance between the two cases is still more accurate, and obtains in more points: 


than we have yet represented, or than we are, on the first view of the subject, awareof. In ~ 


dioptric telescopes there is an imperfection of this nature. Pencils of light, in passing throt 
glass lenses, are oapeaete into different colours, thereby tinging the object, especially 
edges of ies if it were viewed through a prism. ‘To correct this inconvenience had been 
long a desideratum in the art. At last it came into the mind of a sagacious optician, to inquire 
difficulty to 








how this matter was managed in the eye ; in which there was exactly the same 
_ contend with as in the telescope. His observation taught him, that, in the eye, the 
ured by combining together lenses composed of different substances, i. e. of subs 
possessed different refracting powers, “Our artist borrowed from thence his hint ; and produce: 
a correction of the defect by imitating, in glasses made from different materials, the ef of 
the different humours through which the rays of light pass before they reach the bottom of the 
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eye. . e in the eye without purpose, which suggested tage optician the only 
effectual means of attaining that purpose ? ' 

Buh riher; there are other points, not so much perhaps of strict résemblance between the 

two, as of superiority of the hg over the telescope; yet, of a superiority, which, being founded 
‘ f 


in ws that regulate both, may furnish topics of fair and just comparison, Two things " 
wer to the eye, which were not wanted, at least in the same degree, to the telescope ; %" 
and these were, the adaptation of the organ, first, to different degrees of light; and, secondly, 

to the vast diversity of distance at which objects are viewed by the naked eye, viz. from a few “ 


inches to as many miles. "These difficulties present not themselves to the maker of the teles- 

cope. He wants all the light he can get; and he never directs his instrument to objects near 
at hand, In the eye, both these cases were to be provided for ; and for the purpose of provid- 

ing for them a subtile and appropriate mechanism is introduced. 

“In order to exclude excess of light, when it is excessive, and to render objects visible under 
obseurer degrees of it, when no more can he had, the hole or aperture in the eye, throug 
which the light enters, 18 so formed, as to contract or dilate itself for the purpose of adi 
a greater or less number of rays at the same time. The chamber of the eye is a¢ 
obscura, which, when the light is too small, can enlarge its opening; when too strong, can ag 
contract it; and that without any other assistance than that of its own exquisite machinery. 
It is further also, in the human subject, to be observed, that this hole inthe eye, which we 
call the pupil, under all its different dimensions, retains its exact circular shape. ‘This is a. 
structure extremely artificial. Let an artist only try to execute the same. He will firid that 
his threads and strings must be disposed with great consideration and contrivance, to make a 
circle, which shall continually change its diameter, yet preserve its form. ‘This is done in the 
eye by an application of fibres, i. ¢. of strings, similar, in their position and action, to what an 
artist would and must employ, if he had the same piece of wor eee to perform. 

“The second difficulty which has been stated, was the suiting of the same organ to the 
perception of bint that lie near at hand, within a few inches, we will suppose, of the eye, 
and of objects which were placed at a considerable. distance from it, that, for example, of as 
many furlongs: (1 speak in bodue ses of the distance at which distinct vision can be exercised.) 
Now this, according to the principles of optics, that is, according to the laws by which the 
transmission of light is regthated, (and these laws are fixed,) could not be done without the 
organ, itself undergoing an alteration, and receiving an adjustment, that might correspond 
with the exigency of the case, that is to say, with the different inclination to one another under 
which the rays of light reached it. Rays issuing from points placed at-a small distance from 
the eye, and which consequently must enter the eye in a spreading or diverging order, cannot, 
by the same optical instrument in the same state, be brought to a point, i, e. be made to form 
an image, in the same place with rays proceeding: fro objects situated at a much greater 
distance, and which rays arrive at the eye in directions nearly, and physically speaking, 

arallel. It requires a rounder lens. to-do it. The pein of concourse behind the lens must 
‘all critically upon the retina, or the vision is confused 5 yet, other things remaining the same, 
this point, by the immutable properties of light, is carried further back, when the rays proceed 
from a near object, than when they are sent from one that. is remote. A person who was 
using an optical instrument, would manage this matter by changing, as the oceasion required, 
his Jens or his telescope; or by adjusting the distances of his glasses with his hand or his 
serew: but how is it:to be managed in the eye? What the. alteration was, or in what pa 
of the eye it took place, or by what means it was effected, (for, if the known laws whi 
govern the refraction of light-be maintained, some alteration in the state of the organ there 
must be,) had long formed a subject of inquiry and conjecture. ‘The change, though sufficient 
for the purpose, is so minute as to elude ordinary observation. Some very late discoveries, 
epee from a laborious and most accurate inspection of the structure and operation of the 
organ, seem at length to haye ascertained the mechanical alteration which the parts of the 
eye undergo. It is found, that by the action of certain muscles, called the straight muscles, 
and which action is the most ahha. Hi that could be imagined for the purpose,—it is 
found, I say, that, whenever the eye is directed to.a near object, three changes are produced 
in it at the same time, all severally contributing to the adjustment required, The cornea, or 
outermost coat of the eye, is rendered more round and prominent; the crystalline lens under- 
‘neath is pushed forward ; and the axis of vision, as the depth of the eye is called, is elongated, 
‘These changes in the eye vary ils power over the rays of light in such a manner and degree 
as to produce exactly the effect which is wanted, viz. the formation of an image upon the retina, 
whether the rays come to the oe in a state of divergency, which is the case when the object 
is near to the eye, or come parallel to one another, which is the case when the object is placed 
at a distance. Can any thing be more decisive of contrivance than this is? st secret 
laws of optics must have been known to the author of a structure endo th such a) 
capacity of change. It is, as though an optician, when he had a nearer object to view, should : 
~ rectify his instrument by putting in another glass, at the same time drawing out also his tube 
to adifferent length. M ¢ 

“Tn considering vision as achieved by the means of an image formed at the bottom of the 
eye, we can never reflect without wonder upon the smallness, yet correctness, of the picture, 
tho subtilty of the touch, the fineness of the lines. A landscape of five or six square aces 
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is brought into.a space-of halfian inch diameter; yet the multitude of olijtels ich it con=-_ 
tains are all preserved; are all discriminated in their magnitudes, positions, § , colours. 
The prospect from Hampstead-hill is compressed into the compass of a sixpence, yet cireum- 
stantially represented. A stage coach travelling at its ordinary speed for half an hour, passes, 
in the eye, only over one twelfth of an inch, yet is this change of place in the image distinctly 
perceived throughout its whole progress; for it is only. by means of that perception that the 
motion of the coach itself is made sensible to the eye. _Ifany thing can abate our admiration 
of the smallness of the visual tablet compared with the extent of vision, it is a reflection which 
the view of nature leads us, every hour, to make, viz. that in the hands of the Creator, great 
and little are nothing.” - . fol \ i 

On the parts of the body which are double, adduced by Howe, as proofs of contrivance, our 
author further remarks :— aes oa ae 

“ The human, or indeed the animal frame, considered as a mass or assemblage, exhibits in 
its composition three properties, which have long struck my mind, as indubitable evidences, 
not only of design, but of a great deal of attention and accuracy in prosecuting the design: 

“The first is, the exact correspondency of the two sides of the'same animal: the right hand 
answering to the left, leg to leg, eye-to eye, one side of the countenance to the other; and 
with a precision, to imitate which in any tolerable degree forms one of the difficulties of statu- 
ary, and requires, on the part of the artist, a constant attention to this property of his work, 
distinct from every other. ¢ 

“Tt is the most difficult thing that can be, to get a wig made even; yet how seldom is the 
face awry? And what care is taken that it should not be so, the anatomy of its bones 
demonstrates. The upper part of the face is composed of thirteen bones, six on each side, 
answering each to each, and the thirteenth, without a fellow, in the middle ; the lower part 
of the face is in like manner composed of six bones, three on each side, respectively eorre- 
sponding, and the lower jaw in the centre. In building an arch, could more be done m order 
to make the curve true, 1. €. the parts equidistant from the middle, alike in figure and post 
tion ? PS oe ; 

“The exact resemblance of the: eyes, considering how compounded -this organ is in ifs 
structure, how various and how delicate are the shades of colour with which its iris is tinged, 
how differently, as to effect upon appearance, the eye may be mounted in its socket, and how 
differently in different heads eyes actually are set, 1s a property of animal bodies mmek to be 
admired. Of ten thousand eyes, I don’t know that it would be possible to match one, except 
with its own fellow ; or to distribute them into suitable pairs by any other selection than that ~ 
which obtains. * : 5 

“The next circumstance to be remarked is, that, while the cavities of the body are so 
configurated, as, externally, to exhibit the most exact correspondency of the opposite sides, the 
contents of these cavities have no such correspondency. -A lite drawn down the middle of 
the breast divides the thorax into two sides exactly similar ; yet these two sides inclose very 
different contents. The heart lies on the left side ; a lobe of the lungs on the right ; balancing 
each other, neither in size nor shape. The same thing holds of the abdomen. The liver lies 
on the right side, without any similar viscus opposed to it on the left. The spleen indeed as 
situated over against the liver; but agreeing with the liver, neither in bulk nor form. «There 
is no equipollency between these.- ‘The’ stomach is a vessel, both irregular in its shape, and 
oblique in its position. The foldings and-doublings of the intestines do not present a parity 
of sides.’ Yet that symmetry which depends upon the correlation of the sides, is externally 
preserved throughout the whole trunk; and is the more remarkable in the lower parts of it, 
as the integuments are soft; and the’shape, consequently, is not, as the thorax is by its ribs, 
reduced by natural stays. It is evident, therefore, that the external proportion does not arise 
from any equality in the shape or pressure of the internal contents. “What is it indeed but a 
correction of inequalities? an adjustment, by mutual compensation, of anomalous forms into a 
regular congeries ? the effect, in a word, of artful, and, if we might be permitted so to speak, 
of studied collocation ? 

“Similar also to this, is the third observation; that an internal inequality in the feeding 
vessels is-so managed, as to produce no inequality in parts which were intended to correspond. 
The right arm answers accurately to the left, both in size and shape ; but the arterial branches, 
which supply the two arms, do not go off from their trunk, in a pair, in the same manner, at 
the same place, or at the same angle. Under which want of similitude, it is very difficult to 
conceive how the same quantity of blood should be pushed through each artery; yet the 
result is right ; the two limbs which are nourished by them perceive no difference of’ supply, 
no effects of excess or deficiency. 2 

“ Concerning the difference of manner, in which the subclavian and carotid arteries, upon 

- the different sides of the body, separate themselves from the aorta, Cheselden seems to have 
thought, that the advantage which the left gain by going offat a much acuter angle than the _ 
right, is made up to the right by their going off together in one branch. ft is ve 
bie this may be the compensating contrivance ; and if it be so, how curious, how hydrosta- 
tical !” 

The construction of the spine, another of Howe’s illustrations, is thus exemplified :-— 

“The spine or back-bone is a chain of joints of very wonderful construction. © Various, 
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difficult, and almost Inconsistent offices were to be executed by the same instrument. It was 
to be firm, yet flexible; now I know of no chain made’ by art, which is both these; for by 
firmness I mean, not only strength, but stability; firm, to support the erect position of the 
body ; fleible, to allow of the bending of the trunk im all degrees of curvature. It was further 
also, which is another, and quite a distinct purpose from the rest, to-become:a pipe or conduit 
for the safe conveyance-from the brain of the most important fluid of the animal frame, that, 
namely, upon which all voluntary motion depends,.the spinal marrow’; a substance, not only of 
the first necessity to action, if not to life; but of a nature so delicate and tender, so susceptible, 
and so impatient.of injury,as that any unusual pressure upon it, or any considerable obstruc- 
tion of its course, is followed by paralysis or death. Now the spine was, not only-to furnish 
the main trunk for the passage of the medullary substance from the brain, but to give out, in 
the course of its progress, small pipes therefrom, which being afterward indefinitely subdi- 
vided, might, under the name of nerves, distribute this exquisite supply to every part of the 
body. ~The same_spine was also to serve another use) not less wanted than the preceding, 
viz. to afford a fulcrum, stay, or basis, (or, more properly speaking, a series of these,) for the 
insertion of the muscles which are spread over the trunk of the body, in which trunk there are 
not, as in the limbs, cylindrical bones, to which they can be fastened: and, likewise, which 
is.a similar use, to furnish.a support for the ends of the ribs to rest upon. 

“Bespeak of a workman a piece of mechanism which shall comprise all these purposes, and 
let him set about to contrive it; let him try his skill upon it;-let him feel the difficulty of 
accomplishing the task, before he be told how the same thing is effected in the animal frame. 
Nothing will enable him to judge so well of the wisdom which has been-employed ; nothing 
will dispose him-to think of it so truly. First, for the firmness, yet flexibility, of the spine, it 
is composed.of a great number of bones (in the human subject of twenty four) joined to one 
another, and compacted together by broad bases. The breadth of the bases upon which the 
parts severally rest, and the closeness of the junction, give to the chain “its firmness and 
stability ;.the number. of parts, and consequent frequency of joints, its flexibility. Which 
flexibility, we may also observe, varies in different parts of the chain; is least in the back, 
where strength more than flexure is wanted; greater in the loins, which it was necessary 
should be more supple than the back; and the greatest of all in the neck, for the free motion 
of the head. ‘Then, secondly, in order to afford a passage for the descent of the medullary 
substance, each of these bones 1s bored through in the middle in such a manner, as that, when 

ut together, the hole in one bone fallsinto a line, and corresponds with the holes in the two 

mes contiguous to it, By which means, the perforated pieces, when jomed, form an entire, 
close, uninterrupted channel; at least, while the spine 1s upright and at rest. But, as a 
settled posture is inconsistent with its use, a great Cifficulty still remained, which was to 
prevent the vertebre shifting upon one another, so as to break the line of the canal as often as 
the body moves or twists ; or the jomts gaping externally, whenever the body is bent forward, 
and the spine thereupon: made to take the form of a bow. These dangers, which are mecha- 
nical, are mechanically provided against... Yhe vertebre, by means of their processes and 
projections, and of the articulations which some of these form with one another at their 
extremities; are so locked in and confined as to maintain in what are called the bodies or broad 
surfaces of the bones, the relative position nearly unaltered ; and to_throw the change and the 
pressure produced by flexion, almost entirely upon the intervening cartilages, the springiness 
- and yielding nature of whose substance admits of all the motion which is. necessary to be 
performed upon them, withont any chasm being producéd by a separation of the parts. I 
say of all the motion which. is necessary ; for although we bend our backs to every degree 
almost of inclination, the motion of each vertebra is very small; such is the advantage which 
we receive from the chain being composed of so many links, the spine of so many bones. Had 
it consisted of three or four bones only, in bending the. body, the spinal marrow must haye 
been bruised at eyery angle. - The reader need not be told that these intervening cartilages 
are gristles; and he may see them in perfection in a loin of veal. - Their form also favours 
the same intention. _They are-thicker before than behind ; so that, when we stoop forward, 
the compressible substance of the cartilage, yielding in its thicker and -anterior part to the 
force which squeezes it, brings the surfaces of the adjoining vertebre nearer to the being 
parallel with one another than they were before, instead of increasing the inclination of their 
planes, which must have occasioned a fissure or opening between them. Thirdly, for the 
medullary canal giving out in its course, and in a convenient order, a supply of nerves to 
different parts of the body, notches are made in the upper and Iower edge of every vertebra ; 
two on each edge ; equidistant on each side from the middle line of the back. When the 
vertebree are put together, these notches, exactly fitting, form small holes, through which the 
nerves, at each articulation, issue out in pairs, In order to send their branches to every part 
of the body, and with an equal bounty to both sides of the body. The fourth purpose assigned 
to the same instrument, is the insertion of the bases.of the muscles, and the support of the 
ends of the ribs ; and for this fourth purpose, especially the former part of it, a figure, specifi- 
cally suited to the design, and unnecéssary for the other purposes, is given to the constituent 
bones, While they are plain, and round, and smooth, toward the front, where any rough- 
ness or projection might have wounded the adjacent viscera, they run out, behind, and on 
each side, into long processes, to which processes the muscles necessary to the motions of the 
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trunk are fixed; and fixed with such art, that, while the vertebree supply a basis forsthe 
muscles, the muscles help to keep these bones in their position, or by their tendons to tie them 
together. é 
“ That most important, however, and general property, viz. the strength of the compages, 
and the security against luxation, was to be still more specially consulted ;-for where so many 
joints were concerned, and where, in every one, derangement-would have been fatal, it became 
a subject of studious precaution. For this:purpose, the:vertebree are articulated, that is, the 
movable joints between them are formed, by means of those’ projections of their substance, 
which we have mentioned under the name of processes; and these-so lock in with, and oveér= 
wrap one another, as to secure the body of the vertebra, not only from-accidentally slipping, 
but even from being-pushed out‘of its place by any violence short of that which would break 
the bone.” ~  . 2 gH 

Instances of design and wonderful contrivance are_as numerous as there are organized 
bodies in nature, and as there are relations between bodies which are not organized. The 
subject is, therefore, inexhaustible. The cases stated are sufficient for the illustration of this 
species of areument for the existence of an intelligent First Cause. Many‘others are given 
with great force and interest in the Natural Theology of Paley, from which the above quota- 
tions have been made.; but his chapter on the Personality of the Deity contains applications 
of the argument from design, too important to be overlooked. The same course of reasoning 
may be traced in many other writers, but by none has it been expressed with so much cleas- 
ness and felicity. Sai. : ‘ : j 

“Contrivance, if established, appears to me to prove every thing which we wish to prove. 
Amongst other things it proves, the personality of the Deity, as distinguished from what is 
sometimes called nature, sometimes called’a principle; which terms, in'the mouths of those 
who use them philosophically, seem to be intended, to admit and to express an efficacy, but 
to exclude and to deny a personal agent. Now that which can contrive, which can design, 
must be a person. These capacities constitute personality, for they imply consciousness and 
thought. ‘They require that which can perceive an end or purpose; as well as the power of 
providing means, and of directing them to their end. They require a centre in which percep- 
tions unite, and from which volitions flow; which is mmd. ‘The acts of a mind prove the 
existence of a mind; and in whatever a mind resides, is a person. 

“ Of this we are certain, that, whatever the Deity be, neither the universe, nor any part of 
it which we see, can be he, The universe itself is merely a collective name: its parts. are ‘all 
which are real, or which are things. Now inert matter‘is out of the question; and organized 
substances include marks of contrivance. ' But whatever includes marks of contrivance, what- 
ever, in its constitution, testifies design, necessarily carries us to. something beyond itself, to 
some other being, to a designer prior to, and out of, itself’ No animal, for instance, can have 
contrived its own limbs and senses; can have been the author to itself of the design with 
which they were constructed. That supposition involves all the absurdity of self creation, 
i, e. of acting without existing. Nothing can be God which is ordered by a wisdom and a 
will which itself is void of; which is indebted for any of its properties to contrivance ab extra. 
The not having that in his nature which requires the exertion-of another prior being, (which 
property is sometimes called self sufficiency, and sometimes self comprehension, ) appertains 
to the Deity, as his essential distinction, and removes his nature from that ofall things which 
we see, Which consideration contains the answer to a question that has sometimes been 
asked, namely, Why, since something or other must have existed from eternity, may not the 

resent universe be that something. The contrivance, perceived in it, proves that to be 
impossible. Nothing contrived can, in a strict and proper sense, be eternal, forasmucli as the 
contriver must have existed before the contrivance. 

“We have already noticed, and we must here notice again, the misapplication of the’ term 
‘law,’ and the mistake concerning the idea which that term expresses in physics, whenever 
such idea is made ta take the place of power, and still more of an intelligent power, and, as 
such, to be assigned for the cause of any thing, or of any property of any thing, that exists. 
This is what we are secretly apt to do when we speak of organized bodies (plants, for 
instance, or animals) owing their production, their form, their growth, their qualities, their 

~ beauty, their use, to any law or laws of nature ; and when we are contented to sit down with 
that answer to our inquiries concerning them. I say once more, that it is a perversion of 
language to assign any law, as the efficient operative cause of any thing. A law presupposes 
an agent, for it is only the mode according to which an agent proceeds ; it implies a power, 
for it is the order according to whichthat power acts. Without this agent, without this power, 
which are both distinct from itself, the ‘law’ does nothing; is nothing. ; 

“What has been said concerning ‘law,’ holds true of mechanism. Mechanism is not itself 
power. Mechanism without power can do nothing. Let a watch be contrived and ‘constructed 
€ver so ingeniously ; be its parts ever so many, ever so complicated, ever so finely wrought 
or artificially put together, it cannot go without a weight or spring, i. e. without a force inde- 
pendent of, and ulterior to, its mechanism. The spring acting at the centre, will pie 

different motions and different results, according to the variety of the intermediate mechanism. 
Ons and the self-same spring, acting in one and the same manner, viz. by simply expanding 
itself, may be the cause of a hundred different and all useful movements, if a hundred different 
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and well-devised sets of wheels be placed between it and the final effect, e.g. may point out 
the hour of the day, the day ofthe month, the ‘age of the moon, the position of the planets, 
the cycle of the years, and many: other serviceable notices ; and these movements may fulfil 
. their purposes with more or less perfection, according as the. mechanism is better or worse 
contrived, or better or worse executed, or in a betteror worse state\of repair; but in all cases, 
at is necessary that the spring act at the centre. The course of our reasoning upon such:a subject 
would be.this., By inspecting the-watch, even when standing still, we get a proof of contri- 
vance, and of a;contriving mind, having been employed about it. In the’form.and obvious 
relation of its parts we ‘see enough to convince us of this. \ If we pull:the works in pieces, for 
the purpose of a closer examination, -we are’ still more fully convinced. But when we see-the 
watch going, wei see proof of another point, viz. that there is a power somewhere, and some- 
how or other, applied to,it; a power in action; that there is more in the’ subject than the 
imere wheels of the machine; that there is a secret spring or a gravitating plummet; in a word, 
that there is force and energy, as well as mechanism. (iar? 

“So then,. the watch m motion establishes, to the observer two: conclusions: one; that 
thought, contrivance, and design, have been’ employed in the forming, ‘proportioning, and 
arranging of its parts;.and that whoever or wherever hé be, or were, such a contriver there is, 
or was: the other; that force or power, distinct from mechanism, is, at this present time, 
acting upon it., If | saw-a hand mill even at rest, I should»see contrivance ; but if I saw it 
grinding, I should be assured that a hand was at the windlass, though in another room. It is 
‘the same in nature. In the works of nature we trace.mechanism; and. this alone proves con- 
trivance. ; but living, active, moving, productive nature, proves also the exertion of a power 
at the centre ; for wherever the power resides, may be denominated:the centre. 

“ The-intervention and disposition of what are called ‘second causes’ fall under the same 
observation, This. disposition is-or is not mechanism, according as:we can or cannot trace it 
by our. senses, and means of examination. That. is\all the difference there is; and it is\a 
difference which respects our faculties, not the things themselves. Now, where the order ot 
second, causes is: mechanical, what is here’ said of mechanism ‘strictly applies to it: But it 
would be.always mechanism, (natural chemistry, for instance, would be mechanism,) if our 
senses were acute enough to descry it. Neither mechanism, therefore, in the works of nature, 
nor the intervention of what are called second causes, (for I'think that they are the same 
thing,) excuses the:necessity of an agent distinct from both. 

“Tf; in ‘tracing these causes, it be said, that) we find certain general properties of matter, 
which have nothing in them that bespeaks: intelligence, I answer that, still, the managing of 
these properties, the pointing and directing them to the uses which we see made of them, 
demands intelligence in the highest degree. For example, suppose’ animal secretions to be 
elective attractions, and that such and such attractions universally belong’ to: such and.such 
substances; in-all which there is no intellect concerned ; ‘still the choice and collocation of 
these substances, the fixing upon right substances and disposing them in right places, must 
be an act of intelligence... What mischief would follow, were there a single transposition of 
the secretory organs ; a singlé mistake in arranging the glands which compose them! 

“There may be many second -causes, and many’ courses of second-causes, one behind 
another, between what we observe uf nature, and the Deity ; but there must be intelligence 
somewhere; there must be more in nature than what wo see ;.and among the things unseen, 
there must be an intelligent, designing author. The philosopher beholds with astonishment 
the production of things around him. Unconscious particles of matter take their stations, and 
severally range themselves in an order, so as to become collectively plants or animals, i. e. 
organized bodies, with parts bearing strict and evident ‘relation to one another, and to the 
utility of the whole: and-it should seem that these particles could not move in any other way 
than as they do; for they testify not the smallest sign of choice, or liberty, or discretion. 
There may be particular intelligent bemgs guiding these motions in each case ; or they may 
be the result of trains of mechanical dispositions, fixed beforehand by an intelligent appoint- 
ment, and kept in’ action by a power at the centre. But, in either case, there must.be 
intelligence.” at HG LOr ; , 

The above arguments, as they irresistibly confirm the Scripture doctrine of the existence. 
of an intelligent First Cause, expose the extreme folly and absurdity of Atheism. ‘The fir 
of the leading theories which it has assumed, is the eternity of matter.’ ‘When this means the 
eternity. of the world in its present form and constitution, it is contradicted by the changes 
which are actually, and every moment taking place in it; and, as above argued, by the con- 
trivance which it:every where presents, and which, it has been proved, necessarily supposes 
that designing intelligence, we call God. ‘When it means the-eternity of unorganized matter 
only, the subject which has received those various forms, and orderly arrangements, which 
imply contrivance and final causes, it leaves untouched. the question of an intelligent cause, 
the author of the forms with which it has been impressed. A creative cause may, and must, 
nevertheless exist; and this was the opinion of many of the ancient theistical philosophers, 
who ascribed eternity both to God and to matter ; and considered creation, not as the bringing 
of something out of nothing, but)as the framing of what actually existed without order and 

without end. But though this tenet was held, in conjunction with a belief in the Deity, by 
many who had not the light of the Scripture revelation; yet its manifest tendency is to 
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Atheism, because it supposes the impossibility of creation in the absolute sense; and thus 
produces limited notions of God, from which the transition to an entire denial of him is an 
easy step. In modern times, therefore, the opinion of the eternity of matter has been held by 
few but absolute Atheists. he ( NOM a, 
What seems to have led to the notion of a pre-existent and eternal matter out of which the 
world was formed, was the supposed impossibility of a creation from nothing, according to the 
maxim; ‘ex nihilo mhil fit’ The philosophy was however bad, because as no contradiction 
was implied in thus ascribing to. God the power to create out of nothing ; it was a matter of 
choice, whether to allow what was merely not comprehensible by man, or to put limitations 
without reason to the power of God... Thus Cudworth: vif 
“ Because it is‘undeniably certain, concerning ourselves, and all imperfect beings, that none 
of these can create any new substunce, men are apt to measure all things by their own Scantling, 
and to suppose it universally impossible for any power whatever thus to create, But since 11 
is certain, that imperfectbeings can themselves produce some things out of nothing pre-exist- 
ing, as new cogitations, new local motion, and new modifications of things corporeal, it is surely 
reasonable to think that an absolutely perfect being ‘can do something more, 4. e. create new 
substances, or give them their whole being.) And it may well be thought as easy for God or 
an omnipotent Being, to make a whole world, matter and all, c& wx ovrw», as it is for us to 
create a thought or to move a finger, or for the sun to send out rays, or a candle light, or lastly, 
for an opaque body to produce.an image of itself in a glass or water, or to project a shadow: 
all these imperfect things being but the energies, rays, images, or shadows, of the Deity. For 
a substance to be madé out of nothing by: God, or a Being infinitely perfect, is not for it to be 
made out of nothing in the impossible sense, because it comes from him who is all. Nor can 
it be said to be impossible for any thing whatever to. be made by that which hath not only 
infinitely greater perfection, but also infinite active power. tis indeed true, that infinite power 
itself cannot do things in their own nature impossible ; and, therefore, those who deny creation, 
ought to prove, that it is absolutely inipossible for a substance, though not for an accident or 
modification, to be brought from non-existence into being. But nothing is in itselfimpossible, 
which does not imply a contradiction: and though it be a contradiction for a thing to be and 
not to be at the same time, there is surely no contradiction in conceiving an imperfect being, 
which before was not, afterward to be.” g 
It is not necessary to refer to the usual metaphysical arguments to show the non-eternity 
of matter, by proving that, its existence must be necessary if it be eternal; and, if necessary, 
that it must be infinite, &c... They are not of much value. Every man bears in himself the 
proof of a creation out of nothing, so that the objection from the impossibility of the thing is 
at once removed. ; #4 ; nibh is ot 
“ That sensation, intelligence, consciousness, and volition, are not the result-of any modi- 
fications of figure and motion, is a truth as evident as that consciousness is not’swift, nor 
volition square. If then these be the powers or properties of a being distinct from matter, 
which we think capable of the completest proof, everyman who does not believe that his mind 
has existed and been conscious from eternity, must be convinced that the power of creation 
has been exerted on himself. If it be denied that there is: any immaterial substance in man, 
still it must be confessed, that, as matter is not eoseuulally conscious, and cannot be made so 
by any particular organization, there is some real thing or entity, call it what you please, 
which has either existed and been conscious from eternity, or been in time brought from non- 


entity into existence by an exertion of infinite power.” , fi 

The former no sober person will contend for, and the latter therefore must be admitted. 

On these grounds the absurdity of Atheism is manifest. If it attributes the various arrange- 
ments of material things to chance, that is, to nothing, it rests in design without a designer; 
in effects without a cause. If it allow an intelligent cause operating to produce these effects 
but denies him to be almighty, by ascribing eternity to matter, and placing its creation beyond 
his. power, it. acknowledges with us indeed a God; but makes him an imperfect being, limited 
in his power ; and it chooses to acknowledge this limited and imperfect being not only without 
reason, for we have just seen that creation out of nothing implies no contradiction, but even 
against reason, for the acknowledgment. of a creation out of nothing must be forced from him 

_by his own experience, unless he will’contend that that conscious being himself may have 
existed from eternity without being conscious of existehce, except for the space of a few 
past years, © f j 

On some modern schemes of Atheism, Paley justly remarks : 

“TI much doubt, whether the new schemes ete advanced any thing upon the old, or done 
more than changed the terms of the nomenclature, For instance, { could never see the 
difference between the antiquated system of atoms and Buffon’s organic molecules. ‘This 
philosopher, having made a planet by knocking off from the sun a piece of melted in 
consequence of the stroke of a comet; and having set it in motion by the same sizoa dale 
round its own axis and the sun, finds his next difficulty to be, how to bring plants and animals 
upon it. In order to solve this difficulty, we are to suppose the universe replenished with 
particles endowed with life, but without organization or senses of their own; and endowed 
also with a tendency to marshal themselves into organized forms. 'The concourse of these 
particles, by yirtue of this tendency, but without intelligence, will, or direction, (for I do not 
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find that any of these qualities are ascribed to them,) has progluced the. living forms,which 
we now Bee. 

“ Very few of the conjectures, which philosophers hazard upon these at have more 
of pretension in them, than the challenging you to show the direct impossibility of the hypo- 
thesis, In the present vm there seemed to be a positive objection to the whole scheme 
upon the very face of it; which was that, if the case were as here represented, new combi- 
nations ought to be perpetually taking place; new plants and animals, or organized bodies 
which were neither, a aeht to he starting: up before our eyes every day. Wor this, however, 
our philosopher has an answer.—W hilst so many forms of plants and animals ave already i 
existence, and, consequently, so many ‘internal moulds,’ as he: calls them, are prepa nd 
at hand, the organic particles run into these moulds, and are employed in supplying. 
accession of substance to therm,‘as well for their growth, as for their propagation. By which 
means, things keep their ancient course, - But, says the same endenepher should any general 
loss or destruction of the present constitution of organized bodies take place, the particles for 
want. of ‘moulds’ into which they might enter, would run into different combinations, and 
replenish the waste with new species of organized substances, 

“Ja there any history to countenance this notion? Is it known, that any destruction has 
been so repaired? any desert thus re-peopled ? 

- “But, these wonder-working instruments, these ‘internal moulds,’ what are they after all ? 
what, when examined, but a narne without signification? unintelligible, if not self-contra- 
‘dictory ; at the best, differing in nothing from the ‘ essential forms’ of the Greek philosophy ? 
One short sentence of Buffon’s works exhibits his scheme as follows: ‘When this nutritious 
and prolific matter, which is diffused throughout all nature, passes through the internal mould 
of an animal or vegetable, and finds a proper matrix or receptacle, it gives rise to an animal 
or vegetable of the wame species.’ Does any reader annex a meaning to the expression 
“internal mould,’ in this sentence? Ought it then to be said, that though we have little notion 
of an internal mould, we have not much more of a designing mind? ‘The very contrary of 
this assertion is the truth. When we speak of an artificer or an architect, we talk of what is 
comprehensible to our understanding, and familiar to our experience, We use no other terms, 
than’ what refer us for their meaning to our consciousness and observation ; what express the 
constant objects of both; whereas names, like that we have mentioned, refer us to nothing ; 
excite no idea; convey a sound to the ear, but I think do no more. 
» Another systom, which has lately been brought forward, and with much ingenuity, is that 
of appetencies. The principle, and thé-short account of the theory, is this: pieces of soft, 
duetile matter, being endued with propensities or appetencies for particular actions, would, by 
continual endeavours, carried on through a long series of generations, work themselves gra- 
dually into suitable forms; and at length acquire, though perhaps by obscure and almost 
imperceptible irprovements, an organization fitted to the action which their respective propen- 
sities led them to exert.—A piece of animated matter, for example, that was endued with a 
ropensity to fly, though ever #o shapeless, though no other we will suppose than a round 
Balt to hegin with, would, in a course of ages, if not in a million of years, perhaps in a 
hundred million of years, (for our theorists, having eternity to dispose of, are never sparing in 
time,) acquire wings. The same tendency to locomotion in an aquatic animal, or rather in an 
animated Jump which might happen to be surrounded by water, would end in the production 
of fing: in a living substance, confined to the solid earth, would put out legs and feet; or, if it 
 took'a different turn, would. break the body into ringlets, and ¢onclude by ermoling upon 
‘the ground. 

“The scheme under consideration is open to the same objection with other conjectures of a 
similar tendency, viz. 0 total defect of evidence. No changes, like those which the theory 
requires, have ever been observed, All the changes in Ovid’s Metamorphoses might have 
been effected by these appetencies, if the theory were true: yet not an example, nor the 

etence of an example, is offered of # single change being known to have taken place. 

“The solution when applied to the works of nature generally, is contradicted by many of 
the phenomena, and totally inadequate to others. The dna or strictures, by which the 
tendons are tied down at the angles of the joints, could by no possibility be formed by the 

' motion or exercise of the tendons themselves; by any appetency exciting these parts into 
action: or by any tendency arising therefrom. The tendency is all the other way; the conatus 
in constant opposition to them.” Length of time does not he Ip the case at all, but the reverse. 
The valves also in the blood vessels; could never be formed in the manner which our theorist 
proposes. The blood, in ite right and natural course, has no tendency to form them, When 
obstructed or refluent, it has the contrary. These parts could not grow out of their use, though 
they had eternity to grow in. SES SRR BROE 10 

“ The senses of animals appear to me altogether incapable of receiving the explanation of 
their origin which this theory affords. Including under the word ‘sense’ the organ and the 
perception, we have no account of either. Tow will our Pwr get at vision, or make an 
eye? How should the blind animal affect sight, of which blind animals, we know, have neither 
conception nor desire? Affecting it, by what operation of its will, by what endeavour to see, 
could it so determine the fluids of its body, as to inchoate the formation of an eye? or suppose 
the eye formed, would the perception low ? The same of the other senses. And this 
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objection holds its force, ascribe what you will to the hand of time, to the power of habit, to 
changes too slow to be observed by man, or brought within any comparison which he is able 
to make of past things with the present: concede: what you please to these arbitrary and 
unattested suppositions, how will they help you? Here is no inception. No laws, no course, 
no powers of nature which prevail at present, nor any analogous to these, could give com- 
mencement to a new sense. Anditis in vain to inquire, how that might, proceed which could 
never begin. ; Sis 
-- “Tn the last place: what do these appetencies mean when applied to plants?, Iam not able 
givea spa sete to the term, which can be transferred from animals to plants ; or which 
is common to both. Yet a no less, successful organization 1s found in plants, tham what 
obtains in‘animals. A solution is:wanted for one as well as the other. ra 
ro Upon the whole ; after all the schemes and struggles of a reluctant philosophy, the neces- 
sary resortis'a Deity. 'The.marks of design are too strong tobe got over. Design must 
have had’a designer. | That designer must have been a person. ‘That person is Gop.” . 

Well has it been said, that Atheism is, in all its theories, a credulity of the grossest kind, 
equally degrading to the understanding and to:the heart : for what reflecting and honest mind 
can for a moment put these theories into competition with that revealed in the Scriptures, -at 
once so sublime and so convincing ;. and which instead of shunning, like those’ just mentioned, 
an appeal to facts, bids us look to the heavens and to the earth; assemble the aggregate of 
beings, great and small; and examine their structure, and mark their relations, in proof that 
there must exist an All-wise and an Almighty-Creator ? be are g 

Such is the evidence which the doctrine of a Deity receives from experience,.observation, 
and rational induction, a posteriori. . The argument thus stated, has an overwhelming force, 
and certainly needs no other, though attempts: have been made to obtaim proof & priori, and 
thus to meet and rout the forces of the enemy in both directions. No instance is howeyer I 
believe on record of an Atheistic conversion having been produced by this process, and it may 
be ranked among the over zealous attempts of the advocates of truth. It 1s well intentioned, 
but unsatisfactory, and so far-as on the one hand it has led to a ‘neglect of the more convincing, 
and powerful course of argument drawn from “the tings which do appear.;” and, on the other, 
has encouraged a dependence upon a mode of investigation, to which the ‘human. mind is 
inadequate, which in many instances is an utter: mental delusion, and which, scarcely, two 
minds will conduct in the same mannér; it has probably been mischievous. in its effects by 
inducing a skepticism not arising out of the nature of the case, but from the imperfect and: 
unsatisfactory imvestigations of the human understanding, pushed beyond the limit of. its 
powers. In most instances it is a sword which cuts two-ways; and the mere imaginary: 
assumptions of those who think they have found out a new way .to.demonstrate truth, 
have in many instances either done disservice to it by absurdity, or yielded principles which 
unbelievers have connected: with the most injurious conclusions. We need only instance-the 
doctrine of the necessary existence of the Deity, when reasoned a priori.. Some acute Infidels 
have thanked those for the discovery who intended nothing so little as to encourage error; 
and have argued from that notion, that the Supreme Being cannot be a.free agent, and have 
thus set the first principles of religion at-variance with the Scriptures. , The fact seems to be, 
that though, when once the’ existence of a first arid intelligent cause is established, some of his 
attributes are capable of proof dé priori, (iow much that proof is worth, is another question,) 

et that his existence itself admits of no such demonstration, and that in the nature of the thing 
it is impossible. hes : an ees Rh: wt 

The reason of this is drawn from the very nature of an argument @ priori. It is an argument 
from an antecedent to a consequent, from cause to effect. If therefore there be any thing, 
existing in nature, or could have been, from which the being and attributes of God might have 
been derived, or-any thing which can be justly considered as prior in order 6f nature or con- 
ception to the first cause of all things; then may the argument from such prior thing or principle 
be good and valid. But if there is in reality nothing prior to the being of God, considered as 
the first cause and causality, nothing in nature, nothing in reason, then the attempt is fruitless 
to argue from it; and we improperly pretend to search into the grounds or reasons of the first 
cause, of whom antecedently we neither do nor-can know anything. She 

As the force of the argument @ priori has however been much debated, it may not be useless 
to enter somewhat more fully into the subject. : 

One of the earliest, and ablest advocates of this mode of* demonstrating the existence of 
God, was Dr. Samuel Clarke. He however first proceeds a posteriori to prove, from the actual 
existence of dependent beings, the existence from eternity of “one unchangeable and inde- 
pendent Being ;” and thus makes himself debtor to this obvious and plain demonstration before 
he can prove that this being is, in his sense, necessarily existent. Necessity of existence 
is therefore tacitly acknowledged, not to be a tangible idea in the first instance; and the 
weight of the proof is tacitly confessed to rest upon the argument from effect to cause, which if 
admitted needs no assistance from amore abstract course of arguing. For if the first argument 
be allowed, every thing else follows; and it must be allowed, before the higher ground of 
demonstration can be taken. We have seen the guarded manner-in which Howe, in the 
quotation before given, has stated the notion of the necessary existence of the Divine Being, 
Dr.-S. Clarke and his followers have refined upon this, and given a view-of the subject whic 
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is'\liable to the strongest objections... His words: are, “'To be self-existent is to/exist-by an 
absolute necessity, originally in the nature of the thing itself ;” and “this necessity must not 
be barely consequent upon our supposition of the existence of such a/being, for then it would 
not be a necessity absolutely-such in itself, nor be the: grownd or foundation of the existence of 
any thing, being on the contrary only’a consequent/of it; -butit must antecedently force itselt 
upon ‘us whether we will or not; even when we are endeavouring ‘to, suppose that no‘such 
being exists.” (2) ft : Pn a h 

One of the reasons given for this opinion. is, “there must bein natureva permanent. 
ground or reason for the existence of the first’ cause, otherwise its being would be owing to. 
mere chance,” But to this it has been well replied, “ Why must we saythat:'Godvhas his ~ 
existence from, or that he does exist for some prior cause or reason?) “Why may we not say” 
that God exists as the first cause of all things, and thereupon surcease from all further mngui- 
ries? God himself said <1-wn,’ and he had done.“ But the argument, if it did prove any thing, 
would prove too much. ° ‘To evince which, let the same way.of reasoning be applied to what 
you eall the ground or the reason of the existence: of the first cause, and then with very little 
variation, I retort upon you in your own words.” If this ground or reason be itself any thing, 
or any property of any thing, of what nature; kind or degree soever, there must according to 
your way of reasoning, be in nature’a ground or reason of the existence of such your antece- 
dent necessity, “a reason why it is, rather than why it is not, otherwise‘its’ existence will be 
owing to, or dependent on, mere chance.’« You observe elsewhere that ‘nothing can be more 
absurd thantosuppose that any thing, or any-circumstance of any. thing, is, and yet thut 
there is absolutely no reason why itis, rather than why it is not. This: consideration you 
allege as a vindication of your assigning a reason, @ priori, for the existence of the first cause. 
If therefore your! supposed’ reason, ground, or necessity, ‘be ‘any thing ‘or any supposable 
ciretimstance of any thing,’’as surely it must be,:if not mere nothing, then by the same rule, 
such ‘ground,’ ‘ necessity,” &¢, must have a reason, d priori, why it is, rather than why it!is 
not, and after that another, and then a third, and so on in infinitum.» And thus in your way 
we may, be always seeking’a first:cause,' and never be able to find: one, whereon to fix our- 
selves, or.such our restless‘and unprofitable inquiries. «While indeed we consider only inferior 
existencies and second causes, there will always’ be room left for inquiring why such things 
are, 'and how such things'came to be as they are + because this is only seeking and investigat- 
ing’ the initial, the efficient, or the final cause of thew existence,» But when we are advanced 
beyond all causes procatarctical and final, it remains’ only to.say, that such is our first cause 
and causality, that we know it exists, and without prior cause’; and with this-you yourself will 
be obliged to fall in, the first step you further take; forifwe ask'you of the antecedent necessity, 
qwhenee it is, and what prior ground there was for it, you must yourself be content to say—so 
it is, you know not why, you know not how.” (3) 

The necessary existence of the first cause, considered as a logical necessity, may be made out 
without difficulty, and is indeed demonstrated in the arguments given above; ‘but the natural 
necessity of his existence is a subject too subtle for human grasp, and, from its obscurity, is 
calculated to mislead.’ Every thmg important in the idea, so far as it is: unexceptionable, is 
well and safely expressed by Baxter. «That which ‘could be eternally without a cause, and 
itself cause all things, is self-sufficient and independent.” (4) This seems the only true notion 
of necessary existence, and care should be taken ‘to use-the term in a definite and comprehen- 
sible sense., The word necessity when applied to existence may be taken in two acceptations, 
either as it arises from the relation which the existence’ of that of-which it is affirmed has to 
the existence of other things, or from the relation which the actual existence of that thing has 
to the manner of its own existence. - In the former:sense, it denotes that the supposition of the 
non-existence of that of which the necessity is affirmed, implies the non-existence of things 
we know to exist. Thus some independent being does necessarily exist; because’ to’ sup- 
pose no independent being, implies that there are no'dependent beings, the contrary of which 
we know to be true. In the second sense, necessity means that the being of which it is 
affirmed exists after such a manner as that it néver could in time past have been 1ion- 
existent, or can“in future time cease to be. ‘Thus every independent being, as it exists 
without a cause, is necessarily existing, because existence is essential tosuch a being; so that 
it never could begin to exist, and never can cease tobe: for to suppose a being to begin to 
exist, or to lose its existence, is to suppose a change from non-entity to entity, or vice versa ; 
and to suppose such a change is to’suppose’a, cause upon which that being depends... Every 
being therefore which is independent, that is, which had no cause ofits existence, must exist 
necessarily, and cannot possibly have’ begun to exist in time past, or cease to be in time future. 

Still further on Dr. S. Clarke’s view of the necessary existence of the Supreme Being, it 
has been observed, is : : 

“ But what is this necessity which proves so much? It is the ground of existence (he says) 
of that which exists of itself; and if'so, it'must, in the order of nature, and in our conceptions, 


be antecedent to that being of whose existence it is the ground. Concerning such a ee 


there are but three suppositions which can possibly be made; and all of them may be shown 
‘ Pe omaha I. (3) Gretton’s Review of the Argument 4 priori. (4) Reasons of the Christian 
eligion, 
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to be absurd and contradictory. We may suppose cither the substance itself, some property 
of that substance, ov something extrinsic to both, to be this antecedent ground of existence 
prior in thoorder of mature to the frat cause, wht 
“One would think, from the tun of the arpmment which here represents this antecedent 
necessity ds eMiciont and causal; that it were considered as something extrinsic to the first 
cause, Lndeed, if (he words have any moaning in them at all, or any force of argument, they 
must bo so understood, just as-we widerstand them of any external cause producing its effect, 
But as.an extrinsic principle is absurd initself, and dg: besides rejected by Dr.S, Clarke, who 
says expressly, that.‘ot the thing which devives not. its being from any other thing, this 
necessity or ground of existence must be in the thing itself we need not say a word more of 
the last of those suppositions, rie: r 
“Let us then consider the first; let us take the substance itself, and try whether it,can be 
conceived as prion ov antecedent to itself in our conceptions or in the order of nature. Surely 
we need hot observe that nothing can be more absurd or contradictory than such a supposition. 
Dr. 8, Clavke himself repeatedly affirms, and it would be strange indeed if he did not affim, 
that no being, no thing mhahavens can be conceived as: in any respect prior to the first cause. 
“'The only remaining supposition is; that some attribute or property of the. selfexistent 
being may bo conceived as in the order of nature antecedent to that Being. But, this, if 
a is more absurd than either of the two preceding Suppositions. An attribute is atvri+ 
uted to its subject as its ground or support, and not the subject to its attribute. A property, 
in the very notion of it, iyproper to the substance to which it belongs, and subsequent to it 
both in ow conceptions and in the order of natures An antecedent attribute, or antecodént 
property, isa solecism as event, and a contradiction as flat, os an antecedent subsequent or a 
slubsequent antecedent, understood in the same sense and in the same syllogism. Every pro erty 
or attribute, as such, presupposes its subject; and cannot otherwise be understood, This is 
av truth so obvious oni 80 forcible, that it sometimes extorts the assent even of those who.wpon 
other occasions labour to, obscure it Lt is confossed by Dr. S. Clarke, that ‘ the. scholastic 
way of proving tho oxistonce of a selfexistent being from the absolute perfection of his nature, 
isvorepoy toporeaov. Jor all or any perfections (says he) presupposes existence; which isa 
petitio prinvipti’ If therefore properties, modes, or attributes in God, be considered as per- 
fections, (and it is impossible to consider them as any thing else) then, by this confession of 
the great, Author himself, they must all or any of them, presuppose existence. Lt is indeed 
immediately added in the same place, ‘ that bare nocessity of existence does not resuppose, 
but infor existences’ which is true only if such necessity be supposed to be:a principle extrinsic, 
the absurdity of which has been already shown, and is indeed universally confessed. If it be 
a mode or property, it must presuppose the existence of its subject, as certainly and as, 
evidently as it is a mode or a property, It might perhaps @ posteriqri infer the existence of its 
subject, as offocts may infer a cause; but that it should infer in the other way @ priont is 
altogether as impossible as that a triangle should be a square, or a globe a peyellelngencouaes 
Tho true idea of the necessary existence of God is, that he thus exists because itis his 
nature, ax an independent and.imeaused being, to be; his being is necessary because it is 
wnderived, not wadenived because it: is aed The first is the sober sense of the word 
among our old divines; the latter isa theory of modern date, and leads to,no practical result 
whatever, except to entangle the mind in diflicalty, and to give a colour to some very. injurious 
Orrors. | ied , j nh 
Hqually wisatisfactory, and therefore quite as little calculated to serve the cause of truth, 
is the argument trom space; which is represented by Newton, Clarke, and others, as an dnafinite 
mode of wn infinite substance, and that, substance God, so that from the existence of space itself 
may be argued the, existence of one supreme and infinite Being, Berkeley, Law, and others, 
have however shown the fallacy of considering space either as a substance, or a mode, and have 
brought these speculations under the dominion of common sense, and rescued them from meta 
physical delusion, "They have rightly observed, that space, is a mere negation, and that to 
suppose it to have existence, because 1t has some properties, for instance, of penetrability, ov 
the capacity of receiving body, is the same thing as to affirm that darkness must be something, 
because it has the capacit vr emeteti light, ee silence something: because it has the propert 
of admitting sound, and absence the property of being supplied/by presence, "To reason in this 
manner is to assign absolute negations, and such as, in the same way, may be applied to 
nothing, and then call them positive properties, and so infer that the chimera, thus clothed 
with thom, must needs be something. The ay ents in favour of the real existence of space 
as something positive, have failed in the hands of their first great authors, and the attempts 
since made to uphold them have added nothing but what is exceedingly futile, and indeed often 
obviously absurd, The whole of this controversy has left us only to lament the waste of labour 
which has been omployed in erecting around the impregnable ramparts of the great arguments 
on which the cause rests with so. much safety, the useless incumbrances of mud and straw. | 
The proof of the being ofa God. veposes wholly then upon arguments @ posteriori, and it 
needa no other; though we shall sea ay we proceed that, even these. arguments, strong and. 
irrefutable as they are when rightly applied, have been used to prove more as to some of the 


(5) Law's Inquiry, ‘ 
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attributes of God, than ‘can satisfactorily be drawn from them. | Even with this safe and:con- 
vineimg process of reasoning at-our command, we shall find, at every step of an inquiry into 
the Divine Nature, our entire dependence upon divine revelation, for our primary light. That 
must. both originate: our investigations, and conduct them to a satisfactory result, — - - 


NN 


—_—— 


‘ CHAPTER’ II. 
Arrrisutes of God: (6) Unity, Spirituality. 


Tue. existence of a Supreme Creator, and First Cause of all things, himself uncaused, and 
independent, and therefore self-existent, having been proved, the next question is, whether 
there exists more than one such being, or in other words, whether we ate to ascribe to him an 
absolute unity or soleness. On this point the testimony of the Scriptures is express, and 
unequivocal, ‘The Lord our God is one Lord,” Deut. vi, 4. “* The Lord he is God, there 
is NONE ELsE beside him,” Deut. iv, 35. “ Thou art God atonr,” Psalm lxxxvi, 10. “ We 
know that an idol is nothing in the world, and there is none other God but one.” Nor is this 
stated in Scripture, merely to exclude all other creators, governors, and deities, in connection 
with men, and the system of created things which we behold; but absolutely, so as'to exclude 
the idea of the existence, any where, of more. than one divine nature.’ eh 

' Of this Unity, the proper Scripture notion may be thus expressed. Some things are one 
by yirtue of composition, but God hath no parts, nor is compounded; but.is a pure simple 
being. Sorne are one in kind, but admit many’ individuals of the same kind, as men, ‘angels, 
and other creatures ; but God is so one that there are no other gods, though there are other 
beings. Some things are so one, as that there exists no other of the same kind, as-are one 
sun, one moon, one world, one heaven; yet there’ might have been more, if it had’ pleased 
God so to will it. But God is so one that there ‘is not, there cannot be another'Gop. He is 
one only, and takes up the Deity so fully as to admit no fellow. (7) S 

“The proof of this important doctrine from Scripture is short and simple. We have undoubted 
ries of a revelation from the Maker and Governor of this present world. Granting him to 

e wise and good, “it is impossible that God should lie,” and his own testimony assigns to 
him an exclusive Deity, If we admit the authority of the Scriptures, we admit a Deity; if 
we admit one God, we exclude all others. The truth of Scripture resting as we have seen on 
proofs which-cannot be resisted without universal skepticism, and tniversal skepticism being 
Baad to be impossible by the common conduct of even the most skeptical men, the proof of the 

ivine Unity rests precisely on the. same basis, and is sustained by the same certain evidence. 

On this as on the former point however there is much rational confirmation, to which revela- 
tion has given us the key; though without that, and even in its strongest form, it may be 
concluded from the prevalence of polytheism among the generality of nations, and of dualism 
among others, that the human mind would have had but too indistinct a view of this kind of 
evidence to rest in a conclusion so necessary to true religion and to settled rules of morals. 

To prove the unity of God several arguments @ priori havé been made use of; to which 
mode of proof, provided the argument itself be logical, no objection lies. For though it appears 
absurd to attempt to prove @ priori the existence of a first cause, seeing that nothing can either 
in order of time or order of nature be prior to him, or be conceived prior to him; yet the exist- 
ence of an independent, and self-existent cause of all things bemg made known to us by 
revelation, and confirmed by the phenomena of actual and dependent existence, a ground is 
laid for considering, from this fact, which is antecedent in order of nature, though not in order 
of time, the consequent attributes with which such a Being must be invested. 

Among, the arguments of this class to prove the Divine Unity, the following are the principal. 

Dr, 8. Clarke argues from his view of the necessary existence of the Divine Being, “ Neces- 
sity,” he observes, “absolute in itself; is simple and ‘uniform, and universal, without any 
possible difference, difformity or variety whatsoever; and all variety or difference of existence 
must needs arise from some external cause, and be dependent upon it.” And again, “To 
Suppose two or, more distinct beings existing of themselves necessarily, and independent of 
each other, implies this contradiction, that each of them being’ independent of each other, they 
may either of them be supposed to exist alone, so that it will be no contradiction to suppose 
the other not to exist, and consequently neither of, them. will be necessarily existing.” (8) 
These arguments being however wholly founded upon that peculiar notion: of. necessary 
existence, which is advocated by the author, derive their whole authority from the principle 
itself, to which some objections have been offered. et 
_ ahe esr from space must share the same fate. If space be an infinite attribute of an 
infinite substance, and an essential attribute of Deity, then the existence of one, infinite sub- 


(6) “ They are called attributes, because God attributes them to and affirms them of himself. Properties, 
because we conceive them proper to God, and-such as canbe predicated only of him, so that by them we 
distinguish-him from all other beings: Perfections, because they are the several representations of that one 
perfection which is himself. Names and J'erms, because they express and signify something of his essence. 
Notions, because they-are so many apprehensions of his being as we conceive of him in our minds.?— 
Lawson’s Theo-Politica. (7) Ibid. (8) Demonstration, Prop. 7. 
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referred to, the slightest organic derangement. ‘The machine has been stopped, but the machine 
itself has suffered no injury ; and from the period of death to the time when the matter of the 
_ body begins to submit to the laws of chemical decomposition, its organization is as perfect as 

during life. If’an opponent replies, that organic violence must-have been sustained, though it 
is indiscernible, he begs the question, and’assumes that thought must depend upon organiza 
tion, the very point in dispute. . If more modest, he says, ‘that the organs may have suffered, 
he can give:no proof of it; appearances are all against him. And if he argues from the pheno- 
menon‘of the connection of thought with organization, grounding himself upon what is visible 
to observation only, the argument is completely repulsed by an appeal in like manner. to the 
fact, that the organization of the animal frame can be often exhibited, visibly unimpaired by 
those‘causes which have produced death, and yet incapable of thought and intelligence. ‘The 
conclusion therefore is, that meré organization cannot be the cause of intelligence, since it is 
plain that precisely the same state of the organs shall often be found before and after death ; 
and’ yet, without’any violence having been done to them, in one moment man shall be actually 
intelligent, and in the next incapable’of a thought. So far then from the connection between 
mental phenomena, and the arrangement of matter in-the animal structure being “ constant,” 
the ground of the argument of Priestley and other materialists; it is often visibly broken ;‘for 
a perfect organization of the animal remains after perception has become extinct. o 

In support of this argument, we may urge the representations of Scripture, upon that class 
of materialists who have: not proceeded to the full length of denying its authority. Adam 
was formed out of the dust of the earth, the organism of his frame was therefore complete, 
before he became “a living soul.” God breathed into him “ the breath of lives,” and whatever 
different persons may understand by that inspiration it certainly was not an organizing 
operation. The man was first formed or organized, and then life was imparted. Before the 
animating breath’ was inspired, he was not intelligent, because he lived not; yet the organi- 
zation was complete before either life or the power of perception was imparted; thought did 
not arise out of his organic structure, as an effect from its cause. PUR 

The doctrine that mere organization is the-cause of perception, &c, being clearly untenable, 
we shall probably be told, that the subject supposed in the argument, is.a living organized 
being. If so, then the proof that matter can think drawn from organization is given up, and 
another cause of the phenomenon of intelligence is introduced: This is lifé, and the argument 
will be considerably altered.- It will no. longer be, as we have before quoted it from Dr. 
Priestley, “that the powers of sensation or perception and thought, never having’ been found 
but in conjunction-with a certain organized system of matter, the conclusion is that they depend 
epharst ha system ;” but that these powers not having been found but in conjunction with 
animal life, they depend upon that as their cause. ; 





What then is life, which is thus exhibited as the cause of intelligence, and as the’ proof that 
matter is capable of perception and thought ?” In its largest and commonly received sense, it 
is that inherent activity which distinguishes vegetable and animal bodies from the soils in 
which the former grow, and on which the latter tread. A-vegetable is said to live, because 
it has motion within itself, and is capable of absorption, secretion, nutrition, growth, and the 
reproduction of its kind.  With.all this it exhibits no mental phenomena, no sensation, no 
consciousness, no volition, no reflection ; in a word, it is utterly unintelligent. We have here 
a proof then as satisfactory as our argument from organization, that life, at least life of any 
kind, is not the cause of intelligence, -for in ten thousand instances-we sce it existing m bodies 
to which it imparts no mental properties at all. iniigh tack 
If then it be said that the life-intended as the cause of intelligence is not vegetable, but 
animal life, the next step in the inquiry is, in what the life of an antmal differs from that.of a 
vegetable; and if we go into the camp of the enemy himself, we shall find him laying it down, 
that to animals a double life belongs, the organic and the animal, the former of which animals, 
and even man, has only in common with the vegetable. One modification of life, says Bichat, 
(wpon whose scheme’ our modern materialists have modelled their arguments,) is common to 
vegetables and animals, the other peculiar to the latter. “Compare together two individuals, 
one taken from each of these kingdoms: one.exists only within itself, has no other relations 
to external objects than those of nutrition ; is born, grows, and perishes, attached to the soil 
which received its germ. ‘The other jois to ‘this internal life, which it possesses in a still 
higher degree, an external life, which establishes numerous relations between itand the neigh- 
bouring objects, nites its existence to that, of other beings, and draws it near to, or removes 
it from them, according to its wants and fears.” (6) ‘This is only in other words to:say, that 
there is one kind of life in man, which, as in the vegetable, is the cause of growth, circulation, 
assimilation, nutrition, excretion, and similar functions; and another on which depend sensa- 
tion, the passions, will, memory, and other attributes which we attribute to spirit.” We have 
gained then by this distinction another step in the argument. ‘There is a life common to 
animals and to veretables. “Whether this be simple mechanism or something more, matters 
nothing to the conclusion ; it confers neither sensation, nor volition, nor reason. . That life in 
men, and in the inferior animals, which is common to them and to vegetables, called, by Bichat 
and his followers, organic life, is evidently not the cause of intelligence, ; ° 


(6) Recherches sur la vie et la mort, 
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What then is that higher species of life called animal life, on which we are told our mental 
owers depend? And here the French materialist, whose notions have been so readily adopted 
into.our own schools of physiology, shall speak for himself. ‘'The-functions of the animal 
form two distinct classes. One of these consists of an habitual succession of assimilation and 
concretion, by which it is constantly transforming into its own substance the particles of other 
bodies, and then rejecting them when they have become useless. By the other he perceives 
surrounding objects; reflects on his sensations, performs voluntary motions under their influ- 
ence, and generally communicates, by the voice, his pleasures or pains; his desires. or fears.” 
“The assembled functions of the second class form the. animal life.” 

This. strange definition of life has been adopted by Lawrence, and other disciples of the 
French school of materialism ; but its absurdity as a definition is obvious, and could only have 
been adopted as a-veil of words to hide a conclusion fatal to the favourite system. So far 
from being a definition of life, it is no more than a description of the ‘“functions” of a vital 
principle or power, whatever that power or principle may be. Fiction is a manner in 
which any power developes itself, or as Lawrence, the disciple of Bichat, has properly expressed 
it, “a mode of action ;” and to say that an-assemblage of the modes in which any thing acts, 
is that which acts, or “forms” that which acts, 1s the greatest possible trifling and folly. 

But Bichat is not the only one of modern materialists who refuse honestly to pursue the 
inquiry, “what is life?” when even affecting to describe, or defend it. Cuvier another great 
authority in the same school, at one time says, that be life what it may, it cannot be what the 
vulgar suppose it, a particular principle. (Principe particulier.) In another place he acknow- 
ledges that life can proceed only from life. (La vie nait que de la vie.) Then again he 
considers it an internal principle ; (un principe interieur d’entretien et de reparation ;) and last 
of all says, what Mr. Lawrence has since repeated verbatim, that life consists in the sum total 
of all the functions. | (Il consiste dans Pensemble des functions qui servent a nourir le corps, 
cest a-dire la digestion, ’absorption, la circulation, &c.) Thus he makes life a cause which 
owes its existence to its own operations, and consequently a cauise, which, had it not operated 
to. produce itself; had never operated nor existed at all! (7) “It is truly pitiful,” says a 
physiologist of other opinions, “to think of a man with so many endowments, natural and 
acquired, driven as if blindfold by the fashion of the times, a contemptible vanity, or some 
wretched inclination, endeavouring to support with all his energy the extravagant idea that 
the phenomena of design and intelligence displayed in the form and structure of his species 
might have been the effects of some impulse or motion, or of some group of functions as diges- 
tion, circulation, respiration, &c, which have accidentally happened to meet without any 
assignable cause to bring them together, to hold them together, or to direct them.” (8) _ 

These and many other examples are in proof, that the cause of vital properties cant 
do not say be explained, but cannot even be indicated on the material system ; anti 
nearer, for any thing which ‘these physiologists say, to any satisfactory account of that life 
. which is peculiar to animals, and which has been distinguished from the organic life that is 
common to them and to vegetables. It is not the result of organization, for that “is no living 
principle, no active cause.” ‘An organ is an instrument. Organization therefore is nothing 
more, than.a system of parts so constructed and arranged, as to ‘co-operate to one common 
purpose, It is an arrangement of instruments, and there must be something beyond to bring 
these instruments into action.” (9) If life cannot therefore be organization_or the effect of it, 
it.is not that inherent, mechanical, and chemical motion which is called life in vegetables, and 
which the physiologists have decided to be the same kind of life which they call. organic in 
animals; for even the materialist acknowledges that to be a different species of life in animals, 
on which sensation, volition, and passion, depend. What then is it? It is not a material 
substance ; in that all agree. It is. not the material effect of the material cause, organization ; 
that has been shown to be absurd. It is not that mechanical and chemical inherent motion 
which performs so many functions in vegetables and in animals, so far as they have it in 
common with them ;: for no sensation, or other mental phenomena are allowed to result from 
these. It is therefore plainly no material cause and no effect of matter at all; for no other 
hypothesis remains but that which places its source in an immaterial subject, operating upon’ 
and by materia! organs. For, to quote from a writer just mentioned, “that there is some 
invisible agent in every living organized system, seems to be an. inference to which we are led 
almost irresistibly. “When we see an animal Starting from its:sleep, contrary to the known 
laws of gravitation, without an external or elastic impulse, without the appearance of electri- 
city, galyanism, magnetism, or chemical attraction: when we see it afterward moving its 
limbs in various directions, with different degrees of force and velocity, sometimes suspending 
and sometimes renewing the same motions, at the sound of a word or the sight of a shadow, 
can we refrain a moment from thinking that the cause of these phenomena is internal, that it 
is something different from the body, and that the ‘several bodily organs are nothing more 
than the mere instruments which it employs in its operations? ‘Not instruments indeed that 
can. be maufactured, purchased, or exchanged, or that can at pleasure be varieduin, form, posi- 
tion, number, proportion, or magnitude ; not instruments, whose motions are.dependent upon 





(7) Vide Medical Review, Sept, 1822, Art.1. (8) Dr. Barclay on Life and Organization, .. (9) Ren- — 
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an external impulse, on gravity, elasticity, magnetism, galvanism, on electricity or chemical 
attraction; but instruments of a peculiar nature, instruments that grow, that are moved by 
the will, and-which can be regulated and kept in repair by. no agent but the one for which 
they were primarily destined ; Instruments so elosely related to that agent, that they cannot 
be injured, handled or breathed upon, approached by cold, by. wind, by rain, without exciting 
in it certain sensations of pleasure or of pain ; sensations which, if either unusual or excessive, 
are generally accompanied with joy or grief, hopes, or alarms: instruments, in short, that 
exert so constant and powerful reaction on the agent that employs them, that they modifi 
almost every phenomenon which it,exhibits, and.to such an extent, that no person can confi. 
dently say, what would be the effect of its energies if deprived of instruments ; or what would 
be the effect of its energies if furnished with instruments of a different species, or if furnished_ 
with instruments of different materials, less dependent on external circumstances, and less 
subject to the laws of gross and inert matter.” (1) ie ae mt 

Life, then, whether organic or animal, is not the cause of intelligence; and thus all true 
reasoning upon these phenomena brings us to the philosophy of the Scriptures, that the pre~ 
sence of an immaterial soul with the body, is the source of animal life; and that the separation 
of the soul from the body is that circumstance which causes death. (2) | Further-proofs how- 
ever are not. wanting, that matter is incapable of thought, and that its various qualities are 
inconsistent with mental phenomena. ; 4 1 

. “ Extension is a universal quality of matter; being that cohesion and continuity of its parts 
by which a body ocoupies space. The idea of extension is gained by our external senses of 
sight and of touch. But thoughtis neither visible nor tangible, it occupies no external space, 
it-has no contiguous or cohering parts. A»mind enlarged by education and science, a memory 
stored with the richest treasures of varied knowledge, occupies no more space than that of the 
meanest and most illiterate rustic. : 

“ Tn body again we find a vis inertia, that is, a certain quality by which it resists any change 
in its present state. We know by experiment, that.a body, when it has received’an impulse, 
will persevere in a direct course and a uniform velocity, until its motion. shall be either 
disturbed or retarded by some external power; and again, that, being at-rest, it will remain 
so for. ever, unless motion shall have been communicated to it from without, . Since matter 
therefore necessarily resists all change of its present state, its motion and its rest are purely 
passive ; spontaneous motion, therefore, must have some other. origin. Nor is this spontaneous 
motion to be attributed to the simple powers of life; for we have seen that in the life of vege- 
tation there is no spontaneous motion; the plant has no power either to remove itself out of 
the position in which it is fixed, or even to accelerate or retard the motion which takes place 
within it. Nor has man himself, in a sleep perfectly sound, the power of locomotion any~ 
more than a plant, nor any command over the various active processes which are going on 
within his own body. But when he is awake, he will rise from his resting place—if mere 
matter, whether living or dead were concerned, he would have remained there like a plant or 
a stone for ever. He will walk forward—he will change his course—he will stop. Can matter, - 
even though endowed with the life of vegetation, perform -any such acts as these? Here is 
motion fairly begun without any external impulse, and stopped.without any external obstacle. 
The activity of a plant, on the contrary, is neither spontaneous, nor locomotive; it is derived 
in regular succession from parent substances, and it can be stopped only by external obstacles, 
such as the disturbance of the organization. A mass even of living matter requires something 
beyond its own powers to overcome the vis inertia which still distinguishes it, and to produce 
active and spontaneous motion. dasa 

“ Hardness and impenetrability are qualities of matter; put no one of common sense, without 
a very palpable metaphor, could ever consider them as the properties of thought. 

“‘ There is another property of matter, which is, if possible, still more inconsistent with 
thought than any of the former, I mean, its divisibility. Let us fake any material substance, 
the brain, the heart, or any other body; which we would have endowed with thought, and 
inquire of what is this substance composed. It is the aggregate of an indefinite number of 
separable and separate parts. Now the experience of what passes within our minds will 
inform us, that unity is essential to a thinking béing. That consciousness which establishes 
the one individual being, which every man knows himself to be, cannot, without-a. contradic. 
tion in terms, be separated, or divided. No man can think in two separate places at the same 
time: nor, again, is his consciousness made up of a number of separate consciousnhesses ; as 
the solidity, the colour, and motion of the whole body is made up of the distinct. solidities, 
colours, and motions of its parts.. As a. thinking and a econscious.being, then, man must be 


1) Barclay on Life and Organization. ; : 

2) The celebrated Hunter, “in searching for the principle of life, on the supposition that it was something 
visible, fruitlessty enough looked for it in the blood, the chyle, the brain, the lungs, and other parts of the. 
body; but not finding it in any of them exclusively, concluded that it must be a consequence of the union of 
the whole, and depend upon organism. But to this conclusion he could not long adhere, after observing that 
the composition of matter does not give life; and that a dead body may have all the composition it ever had. 
Last of all, he drew the true, or at least the candid conclusion, that he knew nothing about the inatier.” 
Medico-Chirurgical Review, Sept. 1822. This is the conclusion to which mere philosophy comes, and the 
only one at which it can arrive, till it stoops to believe that there is true philosophy in the Scriptures. 
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essentially one., As a partaker of the life of vegetation, he is separable into ten thousand 
different parts. If then it is thea aman which is conscious and thinks, his conscious- 
ness and thought must be made "as many separate parts as there are particles in its 
material substance, which is contrary to commion sense and experience. Whatever, therefore, 
‘our thought may be; or in whatever it may reside, it is essentially indivisible ; and, therefore, 
wholly inconsistent with the divisibility of a material substance. ‘ 

“ From every quality, therefore, of matter, with whi e are acquainted, we shall be 
warranted in concluding, that without a contradiction in terms, it camot be pronounced capable 
of thought. ‘A thinking substance may be combined with a stone, a tree, or an animal body ; 
but not one of the three cam of itself become a thinking being.” (3) Sh A 

“ The notions we aniiex to the words, MarrerR and minp, as is well remarked by Dr. Reid, 
are merely relative. If Iam asked, what I mean by matter? I can only explain myself by 
saying, it is that which is extended, figured, coloured, movable, hard or soft,rough or smooth, 
hot or cold ;—that is, I can define it im no other way than by enumerating its sensible qualities. 
It is not matter or body, which I perceive by my senses; but only extension, figure, colour, 
and certain other qualities, which the, constitution of my nature leads me to refer to somethin 
which is extended, figured, and coloured. The case is precisely similar with respect to mind. 
We ate not immediately conscious of its existence, but we are conscious of sensation, thought, 
and volition; operations which imply. the existence of something which feels, thinks, and 
wills. Every man too is impressed with an irresistible conviction, that all these sensations, 
‘thoughts and volitions, belong to one and the same being ;:to that being, which he calls 
himself; a being which he is led, by the constitution of his nature, to consider as something 
bee from his body, and as not liable to be impaired by the loss or: mutilation. of any of 

is organs. give ‘ ian sl inp oh 

s Front these considerations, it appears, that we have the same evidence for the existence 
of mind, that we have for the existence of body; nay, if there be any difference between the 
two cases, that we have stronger evidence for it; inasmuch as the one is suggested to us by 

jects of our own consciousness, and the other merely by the objects of our percep- 
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tions.” (4) 

Further observations on the immateriality of the human soul will be adduced in their proper 
place. The reason why the preceding argument on this subject has been here introduced, is 
not only that the spirituality of the Divine Nature might be established by proving that 
intelligence is not a material attribute; but to keep in view the connection between the spirit- 
uality of God, and that of man, who was made’in his image ; and to show the relation which 
also exists between the doctrine of the materialism. of the human soul, and absolute atheism, 
and thus to hold out a warning against such speculations. _There.is no middle course in fact, 
though one may be effected. If we materialize man, we must materialize God, or, in other 
words, deny a Kirst Cause, one of whose essential attributes is intelligence. It is then of little 
consequence what scheme of atheism is adopted. On the other hand, if we allow spirituality 
to. God, it follows as a necessary corollary, that we must allow it toman. These doctrines 
stand or fall together. 

On a subject which arises out of the foregoing discussion, a single observation will be suffi- 
cient. It is granted, that, on the premises laid down, not only must an immaterial principle 
ve allowed to man, but to all animals possessed of volition; and few, perhaps none, are found 
without this property. But though this has often been urged as. an objection, it can cost the 
believer in revelation nothing to admit it, It strengthens and does not weaken his argument ; 
and it is perfectly in accordance with Soripture, which speaks of “ the soul of a beast,” as 
well as of “the soul of man.” Vastly, nay, we might say, infinitely, different are they in the 
class and degree of their powers, though of the same spiritual essence; but they have both 
properties which cannot be attributed to matter. It does not, however, follow that they are 
immortal, because they are immaterial. The truth is, that God only hath independent immor- 
tality, because he only is self-existent, and neither human nor biute souls are of necessity 
immortal. God hath given this privilege to man, not by a necessity of nature, which would 
be incompatible with dependence, but by his own will, and the continuance of his sustaining 
power. But he seems to have denied it to the inferior animals, and according to the language 
of Scripture, “the spirit of a beast goeth downward.” The doetrine of the natural immor- 
tality. of man, will, however, be considered in its proper place. 





CHAPTER III. : 
Arrrisures of God—Eternity—Ommnipotence—Ubiquity.  . - 


From the Scriptures we have learned, that there is one God, the Creator of all iiney: and 
consequently living and intelligent. The demonstrations of this truth, which surround us in 
the works of natyre, have been also adverted to. By the same sacred revelations, we have 
also been taught, that, as to the divine essence, God is a Spirit ; and-in the further manifesta- 
tions they have made of him, we learn, that as all things were made by him, he was before all 


(3) Rennell on Skepticism. (4) Stewart’s Essays, 
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things: that their being is dependent, his independent; that he is eminently Buia, according 
to his own peculiar appellation “I am ;” selfexistent and Errrnax. In the Scripture doctrine 
of God, we, however, not only find it asserted that God had no beginning, but that he shall 
have no end. Eternity ad partem post mpeibes to him, for, in the most. absolute sense, he 
hath “immortality,” and he “only” hath it, by virtue of the inherent perfection of his nature. 
It is this which completes those sublime and impressive views of the eternity of God, with 
which the revelation he has been pleased to make of himself abounds, “ From everlasting to 
everlasting thou art God. Of old hast thou laid the foundation of the earth ; and the heavens 
are the work of thine hand. They shall perish, but thou shalt endure; yea, all of them shall 
wax old like a garment; as a vesture shalt thou change them and they shall be changed; but 
thou art the same, and thy years shall have no end.” He “ inhabiteth eternity,” fills and oceupies 
the whole round of boundless duration, and “is the first and the last.” 

In these representations of the eternal existence and absolute immortality of the Divine 
Being, something more than the mere idea of infinite duration is conveyed, No creature can, 
without contradiction, be supposed to have been from eternity ; but even a creature may be 
supposed to continue to exist for ever, in as strict a sense as God himself will continue to exist 
for ever. Its existence, however, being originally dependent and derived, must continue so. 
It is not, so to speak, in its nature to live, or it would never have been non-existent; and what 
it has not from itself, it has received, and must through every moment of actual existence 
receive from its Maker. But the very phrase in which the ng speaks of the eternity 
of God, suggests a meaning deeper than that of mere duration. ‘They contrast the stability 
of the Divine Existence with the vanishing and changing nature of all his works, and.repre- 
sent them as reposing upon him for support, while he not only depends not upon ye but 
rests upon himself. He lives by virtue of his nature, and is essentially unchangeable. Vor to 
the nature of that which exists without cause, life must be essential. In him who is “the 
fountain of life,” there can be ng principle of decay. ‘There can be no desire to cease to: be, in 
him who is perfectly blessed, because of the unbounded excellence of his nature. ‘To him 
existence must be the source of infinite enjoyment, both from the contemplation of his own 
designs, and the manifestation of his glory, purity, and benevolence, to the intelligent creatures 
he has made to know and to be beatified by such discoveries and benefits. No external power 
can control, or in any way affect his felicity, his perfection, or his being. Such are the depths 
of glory and peculiarity into which the divine eternity, as stated in the Scriptures, leads the 
wondering mind; and of which the wisest of Eleathens, who ascribed immortality to one, or 
to many gods, had no conception. They were ever fancying something out of God, as the 
cause of their immortal being} fale, or external necessity, or some similar and vague notion, 
which obscured, as to them, one of the peculiar glories of the “ eternal power and Godhead,” 
_ who of and from his own essential nature, 1s, and was, and sHaLL Bn. f 
Some apprehensions of this great truth are seen in the sayings of a few of the Greek sages, 
much obscured by their other notions. Indeed, that ‘appropriate name of God, so 

enerated 







among the Jews, the nomen lelragrammaton, which we render Jusovan, was known 
ong the Heathens to be the name under which the Jews worshipped the Supreme God ; and 
“from this divine namie,” says Parkhurst; sub voce, “the ancient Greeks had their 1% in their 
Teeation of the Gods. (5) It expresses not the atbributes, but the essence of God, which was 


40, 
" (5) A curious instance of the transmission of this ame, and one of the peculiarities of the Hebrew faith, 
even into China, is mentioned in the following extract of “A Memoir of Lao-tseu, a Chinese philosopher, who 
flourished in the sixth century before our era, and who professed the opinions ascribed to Plato and to Pytha- 
goras.” (By M. Abel Remusat.)—“ The metaphysics of Lao-tseu have many other remarkable features, 
which I have endeavoured to develope in my memoir, and which for various reasons 1 am obliged to pass 
over in silence. How, in fact, should I give an idea of those lofty abstractions, of those inextricable subtleties, 
in which the oriental imagination disports and goes astray? It will suffice to say here, that the opinions of 
the Chinese philosopher on the origin and constitution of the universe, have neither ridiculous fables nor 
offensive absurdities ; that they bear the stamp of a noble and elevated mind; and that, in the sublime yeveries 
which distinguish them, they.exhibit a striking and incontestible conformity-with the doctrine which was 
professed a little later by the schools of Pythagoras and Plato. Like the Pythagoreans and the Stoies, our 
author admits, asthe First Cause, Reason, an ineffable uncreated Being, that is the type of the universe, and 
has no typé but itself. Like Pythagoras, he takes human souls to be emanations of the ethereal substance, 
which are re-united with it after death ; and, like Plato, he refuses to the wicked the facult y of returning into 
the bosom of the Universal Soul. Like Pythagoras, he gives to the first principles of things the names of 
numbers, and his cosmogony is, in some degree, algebraical. He attaches the hain of beings to that which 
he calls One, then to Z'o, then to Three, which have made all things. The divine Plato, who had adopted 
this mysterious dogma, seems to be afraid of revealing it to the profane. He envelopes it in clouds in his 
famous letter to the three friends ; he teaches it to Dionysius of Syracuse ; but by enigmas, as he says himself, 
lest his tablets falling into {ne hands of some stranger, they should be read and understood. Perhaps, tho 
recollection of the recent death of Socrates imposed this reserve upon him. Lao-tseu does not make use of 
these indirect ways ; and what is most clear in his book is, that a 7'iune Being formed the universe. To 
complete the singularity, he gives to his being a Hebrew name hardly changed, the very name which in our 
book designates him, wHo WAS, AND IS, AND SHALL BE. ‘This last circumstance confirms all that the 
tradition indicated of a journey to the west, and-leaves no doubt of the origin of his doctrine. Probably he 
received it either from the Jews of the ten tribes, whom the conquest. of Sulmanazon had just dispersed 
throughout Asia, or from the apostles of some Phenician sect, to which those philosophers also belonged, who 
were the masters and precursors of Pythagoras and Plato,” 
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the reason why the Jews deemed it ineffable. The Septuagint translators preserved the same 
idea in the word Kupios, by which they translated it, from xupw, sum, lam. ‘This word is said 
by critics not to be classically used to signify God, which would mark the peculiarity of this 
appellation in the Septuagint version more strongly, and convey something of the great idea 
of the self or absolute existence ascribed to the Divitie, Nature in the Hebrew Scriptures, to 
those of the Heathen philosophers who met with that translation. That it could not be passed 
over unnoticed, we may gather from St. Hilary, who says, that before his conversion to 
Christianity, mecting with this appellation of God in the Pentateuch, he was struck with 
admiration, nothing Ane 50 proper to God as to be, Among the Jews, however, the,import 
of this stupendous name was preserved unimpaired by metaphysical speculations. It was 
registered in their sacred books; from the fulness of its meaning the loftiest thoughts are seen 
to spring up in the minds of the prophets, which amplify with an awful and mysterious 
ears their descriptions of hig peculiar glories, in contrast with the vain gods of the 
eathen, and with every actual existence, however exalted, in heaven and in earth. 

On this subject of the eternal duration of the Divine Being, many have held a metaphysical 
refinement. “ The eternal existence of God,” it is said, “is not to be considered as successive ; 
the ideas we gain from time are not to he allowed in our conceptions of his duration. As he fills 
all space with his immensity, he fills all duration with his eternity; and with him eternity is 
nune stans, a permanent now, incapable of the relations of past, present, and future.” Such, 
certainly, 1s not the view given us of this mysterious subject in the Scriptures; and if it should 
. be said that they speale popularly, and are accommodated to the infirmity of the thoughts of 
the body of mankind, we may reply, that philosophy has not, with all its boasting of superior 
light, carried our views on this attribute of the Divine Nature at all beyond the revelation ; 
and, in attempting it, has only obseured the conceptions of its disciples. ‘Filling duration 
with his eternity” is a phrase without any manning “ Yor how can any man conceive a per- 
manent instant, which co-exists with a perpetually flowing duration? One might as well 
apprehend a mathematical point co-extended with a line, a surface, and all dimensions,” (6) 

As this notion has, however, been made the basis of some opinions, which, will-be remarked 
upon in their proper place, it may be proper briefly'to examine it. 

hether we get our idea of-time from the motion of bodies without us, or from the con- 
sciousness of the succession of our own ideas, or both, is not important to this inquiry. Time, 
in our conceptions, is divisible. 'T’he. artificial divisions are years, months, days, minutes, 
seconds, &c, We can conceive of yet smaller portions of duration, and whether we have 
given to them artificial names or not, we can conceive no otherwise of duration, than conti- 
nuance of being, estimated as to degree, by this artificial admeasurement, and therefore as 
substantially answering to it, It is not denied but that duration is something distinct from nm 
these its artificial measures; ‘yet of this every man’s consciousness will assure him, that we 
can form no idea.of duration except in this successive manner. But we are told, that the 
eternity of God is a fixed eternal now, from which all ideas of succession, of past and future, 
are to be excluded ; and we are called upon to conceive of eternal duration without refe 
to past.or future, and to the exclusion of the idea of that flow under which we conceive of 
The proper abstract idea of duration is, however, simple continuance of being, witho 
reference to the exact degree or extent, of it, because in no other way can it be equally ay 
cable to all the substances of which it is the attribute. It may be finite or infinite, momentary 
or eternal, but that depends upon the substance of which it is the quality, and not upon its 
own nature. Our own observation and experience, teach us how to apply it to ourselves. 
As to us, duration is dependent and finite ; as to God, it is infinite; but in both cases the 
originality or dependence, the finity or infinity of it, arises not out of the nature of duration 
itself, but out of other qualities of the subjects respectively. 

Duration, then, as applied to God, is no more than an extension of the idea as applied to 
ourselves ; and to exhort us to conceive of it as something essentially different, is to require 
us to conceive what is inconceivable. It is to demand of us to think without ideas. Duration 
is continuance of existence, continuance of existence is capable of being longer or shorter, and 
hence necessarily arises the idea of the succession of the minutest points of duration into which 
we can conceive it divided. Beyond this the mind cannot go, it forms the idea of duration no 
other way; and if what we call duration be any thing different from this in God, it is not 

uration, properly so called, according to human ideas; it is something else, for which there 
is no name among men, because there is no idea, and therefore it is impossible to reason about 
it. As long as metaphysicians use the term, they must take the idea: if they spurn the idea, 
they have no right to the term, and ought at once to confess that they can go no further. » Dr. 
Cudworth defines infinity of duration to be nothing eise but.penfection, as including in it neces- 
sary existence and immutability. ‘This, it is true, is as much a definition of the moon, as of 
infinity of duration ; but it is valuable, as it shows that, in the view of this great man, though 
an advocate of the nune stans, the standing now of eternity, we must abandon the term dura- 
tion, if we give up the only idea under which it can be conceived. ‘i 

It follows from this, therefore, that either we must apply the term duration to the Divine 
Being in the same sense in which we apply it to creatures, with the extension of the idea.to a 
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duration which has no bounds and limits, or blot it‘out of our creeds, as a word to which our 
minds, with all the aid they may derive from the labours of metaphysicians, can attach no 
meaning. 'The rae notion which has the appearance of an objection’to this. successive dura- 

tion, as applied to him, appears wholly to arise from confounding two very distinct things ; 
‘succession in the duration, and change in the substance. Dr. Cudworth appears to have 
fallen into this error. He speaks of the duration of an imperfect nature, as sliding from the 
present to the Spe) expecting something: of itself which is not yet in being, and of a perfect 
nature being essentially immutable, having a permanent and unchanging duration, never 
losing any thing of itself once present, nor yet running forward to meet something of itself 
which is not yet in being, ‘Now, though this is a good description of a perfect and immuta- 
ble nature, it is no description at all of an eternally-enduring nature. Duration implies no 
loss in the substance f any being, nor addition to it. A perfect nature never loses any thing 
of itself, nor expects more of itself than is possessed ; but this does not arise from the attribute 
of its duration, however that attribute may be conceived of, but from its perfection, and 
consequent immutability. These attributes do not flow from the duration, but.the extent of 
the duration from them. The argument is clearly good for nothing, unless it could be proved, 
that siiccessive duration necessarily implies change in the nature ; but that is contradicted by 
the experience of finite beings—their natures are not at all determined by their duration, but 
their duration by their natures 3 and they exist for a moment, or for ages, according to the 
nature which their Maker has impressed upon them. If it be said that, at least, successive 
duration imports that a being loses past duration, and expects the arrival of future existence, 
we reply, that this is no imperfection at all, Even finite creatures do not feel it to be an 
sipaniection to have existed, and to look for continued and interminable being. It is true, with 
the past, we lose knowledge and pleasure; and expecting in all future periods increase of 
knowledge and happiness, we are reminded by that of our present imperfection ; but this 
imperfection does not arise from our successive and flowing duration, and we never refer it to 
that. It is not the past which takes away our knowledge and pleasure; nor future duration, 
simply considered, which will confer the increase of both, Our imperfections arise out of the 
essential nature of our being, not. out, of the manner in which our being is continued. It is not 
the flow of our duration, but the flow of our natures which produces these effects. On the 
contrary, we think that the idea of our successive duration, that. is, of continuance, is an 
excellency, and not a defect, Let all ideas of continuance, be banished from the mind, let 
these be to us a nunc semper stans, during the whole of our being, and we ora to gain 
nothing—our pleasures surely are not diminished hy the idea of long continuance being added 
to present enjoyment; that they have been, and still remain, and will continue, on the /eons 
trary, greatly heightens them. ' Without the idea of a flowing duration, we could have | 
such measure of the continuance of our pleasures, and this we should consider-an abatement’ 
of our happiness. What is so obvious an excellency in the spirit of man, and in angelic 
natures, can never be thought an imperfection in God, when joined with a nature essentially 
perfect and immutable. 

But it may be said, that eternal duration, considered as successive, is only an artificial 
‘manner of measuring, and conceiving of duration ; and is. no more eternal duration itself than 
minutes and moments, the artificial measures of time, are time itself. Were this granted, the 
question would still be, whether there is any thing in duration, considered generally, or in time 
considered specially, which corresponds to these artificial methods of measuring, and conceiving 
of them. ‘The ocean is measured by leagues; but the extension of the ocean, and the measure 
of it, are distinct. They, nevertheless, answer to each other. Leagues are the nominal divi- 
sions of an extended surface, but there is a real extension, which answers to the artificial 
conception and admeasurement of it. In like manner, days, and hours, and moments, are the 
meagures of time; but there is either something in time which answers to these measures, or 
not only the measure, but the thing itself is artificial—an imaginary creation. If any man 
will contend, that the period of duration which we call time, is nothing, no further dispute can 
ne held with him, and he may be left to deny also the existence of matter, and to enjoy his 
philosophic revel in an ideal world. "We apply the same argument to duration generally, 
whether finite or infinite. Minutes and moments, or smaller portions, for which we have no 
name, may he artificial, adopted to aid our conceptions; but conceptions of what? Not of 
any thing standing still, but of something going on. Of duration we have no other conception ; 
and if there be nothing in nature which answers to this conception, then is duration itself 
imaginary, and we discourse about nothing. If the duration of the Divine Being admits not 
of past, present, and future, one of these two consequences must follow,—that no such attribute 
as that of eternity belongs to him,—or that there is no power in the human mind to conceive 
of ft, In either case the Seriptures are greatly impugned ; for “He who awas, and is, and is ta 
come,” is a revelation of the eternity of God, which is then in no sense true. It is not true if 
used literally ; and it is as little so if the language be figurative, for the figure rests on no 

basis, it illustrates nothing, it misleads. ye 

God is ommiporan’: Of this attribute also we have the most ample revelation, and in the 

Tost impressive and sublime language, Krom the annunciation in the Seriptures of a Divine 
existence who was “in the beginning” before all things, the very first step is the display of his 
almighty power in the creation out of nothing, and the immediate arrangement in order and 
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perfection, of the “heaven and the earth ;” by Bis os meant not this globe only with its 
atmosphere, or even with its own celestial system, but the universe itself; for “he made the 
stars also.” We are thus placed at once in the presence of an agent of unbounded power, 
“the strict and correct conclusion being, that a power which co reate such a world as this, 
must be beyond. all comparison, greater than any which we experience in ourselves, than any 
which we observe in other visible agents, greater also than any which we can want for our 
~ individual protection and preservation, in the Being upon whom we depend; a power like- 
wise to which we are not authorized by our observation or knowledge to assign any limits of 
space or duration.” (7) : : ‘ 

That the sacred writers should so frequently dwell upon the omnipotence of God, has an 
important reason which arises out of the very design of that revelation which they were the 
instruments of comnmnicating to mankind. en were to be reminded of their obligations to 
obedience, and God is therefore constantly exhibited as the Creator, the Preserver, and Lord 
of all things. His reverent worship and fear was to be énjoined upon them, and, by the 
manifestation of his works the veil was withdrawn from his glory and majesty. Idolatry was 
to be checked and reproved, and the true God was thus placed in contrast with the limited 
and powerless gods of the Heathen. Among the gods of the nations, is there no god like 
unto thee, neither are there any works like thy works.” Finally, he was to be exhibited as 
‘the object of trust to creatures, constantly reminded by experience of their own infirmity and 

_ dependence, and to whom it was essential to know, that his power was absolute, unlimited, 
and irresistible. 

In the revelation which was thus designed to awe and control the bad, and to afford strength 
of mind and consolation to the good under all circumstances, the omnipotence of God is there- 
fore placed in a great variety of impressive views, and connected with the most striking illus- 
trations. , 

It is presented by the fact of creation, the creation of beings out of nothing, which itself, 
though it had been confined to a single object, however minute, exceeds finite comprehen- 
sion, and overwhelms the faculties. ‘This with God required no effort—“He spake and it 
was done, he commanded and it stood fast.” The vastness and variety of his works enlarge 
the’ conception. ‘The heavens declare the glory of God, and the firmament showeth his 
handy work.” “He spreadeth out the heavens, and treadeth upon the waves of the sea; he 
maketh Arcturus, Orion, and Pleiades, and the chambers of the south; he doeth great things, 
past finding out, yea, and wonders without number. He stretcheth out the north over the 

‘ empty place, and hangeth the earth upon nothing. He bindeth up the waters in the thick 
clouds, and the cloud is not rent under them ; he hath compassed the waters with bounds until. 
the day and night come to an end.” ‘The ease with which he sustains, orders, and controls 
the most powerful and unruly of the elements presents his omnipotence under an aspect of 
ineffable dignity and majesty. ‘By him all things consist.” He brake up for the sea “a 
decreed place, and set bars and doors, and said, Hitherto shalt thou come and no further, and 
here shall thy proud waves be stayed.” “Fe looketh to the end of the earth, and seeth under 
the whole heaven, to make the weight for the winds, to weigh the waters by measure, to 

.make a decree for the rain, and a way for the lightning of the thunder.” “Who hath 
measured the waters in the hollow of his hand, meted out heaven with a span, comprehended 
the dust of the earth in a measure, and weighed the mountains in scales, and the winds in a 
balance ?” The descriptions of the Divine power are often terrible. “The pillars of heaven 
tremble, and are astonished at his reproof; he divideth the sea by his power.” ‘He removeth 
themountains, and they know it not ; he overturneth them in his anger, ne shaketh the earth 
out of her place, and the pillars thereof tremble ; he commandeth the sun and it riseth not, 
and sealeth up the stars.” ~The same absolute subjection of creatures to his dominion is seen 
among the intelligent inhabitants of the material universe, and angels, men the most exalted, 
and evil spirits, are swayed with as much ease as the least resistless elements. “He maketh 
his angels spirits, and his ministers a flame of fire.” They veil their faces before his throne, 
and acknowledge themselves his servants. “It is he that sitteth upon the circle of the earth, 
and the inhabitants thereof are as grasshoppers,” “as the dust of the balance, less than 
nothing and vanity.” ‘He bringeth prices to nothing.” ‘He setteth up one and putteth 
down another,” “ for the kingdom is the Lord’s, and he is governor among the nations.” “'The 
angels that sinned, he cast down to hell, and delivered them into chains of darkness, to be 
reserved unto judgment.” The closing scenes of this world complete these transcendent con- 
ceptions of the majesty and power of God. ‘The dead of all ages shall rise from their graves 
at his voice ; and the sea shall give up'the dead which are in it. Before his face heaven and 
earth flee away, the stars fall from heaven, and the powers of heaven are shaken. The dead, 
small and great, stand before God, and are divided as a shepherd divideth the sheep from the 
goats; the wicked go away into everlasting punishment, but the righteous into life eternal. 

Of these amazing views of the omnipotence of God, spread almost through every page of 
the Scripture, the power lies in their truth. They are not eastern exaggerations, mistaken 
for sublimity.. Every thing in nature answers to them, and re ek to. age the 
energy of the impression which they cannot but make upon the reflecting mind, ‘The order 
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of the astral revolutions indicates the constant presence of an invisible but incomprehensible 
power :—the seas hurl the weight of their billows upon the rising shores, but every where find 
a “bound fixed by a perpetual decree ;’—the tides reach their heights; if they flowed on for 
a few hours, the nah would change places with the bed of the sea; but under an inyisible 
control they become refluent. ‘‘He toucheth the mountains and they smoke,” is not mere 
imagery. Every volcano is a testimony of that truth to nature which we find in the Serip- 
tures ;, and earthquakes teach, that, before him, “the pillars of the world tremble.” Men 
collected into armies, and populous nations, give us vast ideas of human power; but let an 
army be placed amidst the sand storms and burning winds of the desert, as; in the East, has 
frequently happened ; .or before “ his frost,” as in our own day, in Russia, where one of the 
fehightiest armaments was seen retreating before, or perishing under an unexpected visitation 
of snow and storm; or let the utterly helpless state of a populous country which has been 
visited by famine, or by a resistless pestilential disease, be reflected upon, and it is no figure 
of speech to say, that ‘all nations are before him less than nothing and vanity.” 
or in reviewing this doctrine of Scripture, ought the finé practical uses made of the emni- 
potence of God, by the sacred writers, to be overlooked. In them, there is nothing said for 
the display of knowledge, as, too often, in Heathen writers; no speculation-without a morat 
subservient to it, and that by evident design. "To excite and keep alive'in man the fear and 
worship of God, and to bring him to a felicitous confidence in that Almighty power which 
pervades and controls all things, we have observed, are the reasons for those ample displays 
of the omnipotence of God, which roll through the sacred volume with a sublimity. that inspi- 
ration only could supply. Declare his glory among the Heathen, his marvellous works 


“among all nations; for great is the Lord and greatly to be praised.—Glory and honour are in 


his presence, and strength and gladness in his place—Give unto the Lord, ye Jundreds of the 
people, give unto the Lord glory and strength; give unto the Lord the glory due unto his 
name.—The Lord is my light and my salvation; whom shall I fear? The Lord is the 
strength of my life; of whom shall I be afraid ?—If God be for us, who then can be. against 
us ?—Our help standeth in the name of the Lord, who made heaven and earth.—W hat time 
I am afraid, I will trust in thee.”—Thus, as one observes, ‘our natural fears, of which we 
must have many, remit us to God, and remind. us, since we know what God is, to lay hold on 
his Almighty power.” "3 

.Ample however as are the views afforded us in Scripture of the power of God, we are not 
to consider the subject as bounded by them. As when the Scriptures declare the eternity of 
God, they declare it so as to unveil to us something of that fearful peculiarity of the Divine 
Nature, that he, is the fountain of being to himself, and that he is eternal,-because he is the 
“T am ;” so we are taught not to measure his omnipotence by the actual displays of it which 
haye been made. ‘They are the manifestations of the principle, but not the measure of its 
capacity ; and should we resort to the discoveries of modern philosophy, which, by the help of 
instruments, has so greatly enlarged the known boundaries of the visible universe, and add to 
the stars, visible to the naked eye, new exhibitions of the Divine power in.those nebulous 
appearances of the heavens which are resolvable into myriads of distinct celestial luninaries, 
whose immense distances commingle their light before it reaches our eyes; we thus almost 
infinitely expand the circle of created existence, and enter upon a formerly unknown and 
overwhelming range of Divine operation; but we are still reminded, that. his power is truly 
Almighty and measureless—“ Lo, all these are parts of his ways, but how little a. portion is 
known of him, and the thunder of his power who can understand?” It is a mighty conception 
to think of a power from which all other power is derived, and to which it is subordinate ; 
which nothing ean oppose ; which can beat down and annihilate all-other powers whatever ; 
a power which operates in the most perfect manner; at once, in an instant, with the utmost 
ease; but the Scriptures lead us to the contemplation of greater depths, and those unfathoma- 
ble. The omnipotence of God is inconceivable and boundless. It arises from the infinite 
perfection of God, that his power can never be actually exhausted; and, in every imaginable 
instant.in eternity, that inexhaustible power of God can if it please him be adding either more 
creatures to those in existence, or greater perfection to them ; since “it belongs to self-existent 
being, to be always full and communicative, and, to the communicated contingent being, to 
be ever empty and craving.” (8) > 

One limitation only we can conceive, which however detracts nothing from this perfection 
of the Divine Nature. 

“Where things in themselves imply a contradiction, as that a body may be extended and 
not extended, in a place and not in a place, at the same time; such things, I say, cannot be 
done by God, because contradictions are impossible.in their own nature: nor is it any deroga- 
tion from the Divine power to say, they cannot be done ; for as the object of the understanding, 
of the eye, and the ear, is that which is intelligible, visible, and audible ; so the object of power 
must be that which is possible ; and as:it is no prejudice to the most perfect understanding, or 
sight, or hearing, that it does not understand what is not intelligible, or see what is not 
visible, or hear what is not audible; so neither is it any diminution to the most perfect power, 
that it does not do what is not possible. (9) In like manner, God cannot do any thing that 


(8) Howe. (9) Bishop Wilkins. 
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is repugnant to his other perfections: he cannot lie, nor deceive, nor deny himself; for this 

would be injurious to his truth. He cannot love sin, nor punish-innocence ; for this wouid 

destroy his holiness and goodness: and therefore to ascribe a power to him that is inconsistent 

with the rectitude of his-nature, is not to magnify but debase him; for all unrighteous- 

ness is weakness, a defection from right reason, a deviation from the perfect rule of action, 

and arises from a defect.of goodness and power. In a word, since all the attributes of God 

are essentially the same, a power in him which tends to destroy any other attribute of the ™ 
Divine Nature, must be a power destructive of itself. Well therefore may we conclude him i” 
absolutely omnipotent, who, by being able to effect all things consistent with his perfections, ‘ oe 
showeth. infinite ability, and, by not being able to do any thing repugnant to the same perfec- 4 
tions, demonstrates himself subject to no infirmity.” (1) } ~~ 

Nothing certainly in the finest writings of antiquity, were all their best thoughts collected » 
as to the majesty and power of God, can bear any comparison to the views thus_presented to # 
us.by Divine revelation. Were we.to forget for a moment, what is the fact, that their noblest 
notions stand connected with fancies and vain speculations which deprive them of their force, 
their thought never rises so high, the current of it is broken, the round of lofty conception is 
not completed; and, unconnected as their views of Divine power were with the eternal destiny 
of man, and the very reason of creation, we never hear in them, as in the Scriptures, “the rHuN- 
per of his power.” One of the best specimens of Heathen devotion is given below in the 
hymn of Cleanthes the Stoic ; and, though noble and just, it sinks infinitely in the comparison. 

“Hail, O Jupiter, most glorious of the immortals, invoked under many names, always 
most powerful, the first ruler of nature, whose law governs all things,—hail! for to address 
thee is permitted to all mortals.—For our race we have from thee; we mortals who creep 
upon the ground, receiving only the echo of thy voice. I therefore, I will celebrate thee, and 
will always sing thy power. All this universe rolling round the earth, obeys thee wherever 
thou guidest, and willingly is governed by:thee. So vehement, so fiery, so immortal is the 
thunder which thou holdest subservient in thy unshaken hands ;: for, by the stroke of this, all 
nature was rooted; by this, thou directest the common reason which pervades all things, 
mixed with the greater and lesser luminaries; so great a king art thou, supreme through all ; 
nor does any work take place without thee on the earth, nor in the ethereal sky, nor in the 
sea, except what the bad perform in their own folly. But do thou, O Jupiter, giver of all 
blessings, dwelling in the clouds, ruler of the thunder, defend mortals from dismal misfortune ; 
which dispel, O Father, from the soul, and grant it to attain that judgment, trusting to which 
thou governest all things with justice; that, being honoured, we may repay thee with honour, 
singing continually thy works, as becomes a mortal; since there is no greater meed to men 
or gods, than always to celebrate justly the universal law.” - : 

The Omnipresence or Usiauiry of God, is another doctrine of Scripture ; and it is corro- 
borated by facts obvious to all reflecting beings, though, to us and perhaps to all finite minds, 
the mode is incomprehensible. The statement of this doctrine in the inspired records, like 
that of all the other attributes of God, is made in their own peculiar tone and emphasis of 
majesty and sublimity. “Whither shall I go from thy Spirit, or whither shall I flee from thy 
presence? IfI ascend up to heaven, thou art there; if make my bed in hell, behold thou 
art there; if I take the wings of the morning and dwell in the uttermost parts of the sea, even 
there shall thy hand lead me, and thy right hand shall hold me.—Can any hide himself in 
secret places that I shall not see him? Do not I fill heaven and earth, saith the Lord? Am 
Ia God at hand, saith the Lord, and not a God afar off?—Thus saith the Lord, behold heaven 
is my throne, and the earth is my footstool.—Behold, heaven and the heaven of heavens. 
cannot contain thee—Though he dig into hell, thence shall my hand take him; though he , 
climb up into heaven, thence will I bring him down; and though he hide himself in the top of 
Carmel, I will search and take him out from thence.—In him we live, and move, and have 
our being.—He filleth all things.” oe 

Some striking passages on the Ubiquity of the Divine presence, may be found in the writ- 
ings of some of the Greek philosophers, arising out of this notion, that God was the soul of 
the world; but their very connection with this speculation, notwithstanding the imposing 
phrase occasionally adopted, strikingly marks the difference between their most exalted 
views, and those of the Hebrew prophets on this subject. ‘Toa large proportion of those 
who hold a distinguished rank among the ancient Theistical philosophers, the idea of the 
personality of the Deity was in a great measure unknown. The Deity by them was consi- 
dered, not so much an intelligent being as an animating power, diffused throughout the world, 
and was introduced into their speculative system to account for the motion of that passive 
mass of matter, which was supposed co-éval, and indeed co-existent, with himself.” (2) 
These defective notions are confessed by Gibbon, a writer not disposed to undervalue their 
attainments. P : 

“The philosophers of Greece deduced their morals from the nature of man, rather than 
from that of God. They meditated, however, on the Divine Nature, as a very curious and 
important speculation ; and in the profound inquiry, they displayed the strength and weak- 
ness of the human understanding. Of the four most considerable sects, the Stoics and the 
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Platonicians endeavoured to reconcile the jarring interests of reason and piety. "They have 
left us the most sublime proofs of the existence and perfections of the First Cause ; but as it 
was impossible for them to conceive the creation of matter, the workman, in the Stoic philo- 
sophy, was not sufficiently distinguished from the work ; whilst, on the contrary, the spiritual 
God of Plato and his disciples resembled tore an idea than a substance.” (3) 

Similar errors have been revived in the Infidel philosophy of modern time, fromm Spinosa 
down to the latter offspring of the German and French schools. The same remark applies 
also to the Oriental philosophy, which, as before remarked, presents at’ this day a perfect 
view of the boasted wisdom of ancient Greece, which was “brought to nought? by “the fool- 
ishness” of apostolic preaching. But in the Scriptures there is nothing confused in the doctrine 


" of the Divine Ubiquity. . God is every where, but he is not every thing. All things: Have 


their being in him, but he is distinct from all things; he fills the universe, but is not mingled 
with it. He is the intelligence which guides, and the power which sustains, but his perinalle 
is preserved, and he is independent of the works of his hands however vast and noble. So 
far is his presence from being bounded by the universe itself, that, as in the passage above 
quoted from the Psalms, we are taught that were it possible for us to wing our way into the 
immeasurable depths and breadths of space, God would there surround us, in as absolute a 
sense as that/in which he is said to be about our bed and our path in that part of the world 
where his will has placed us. 

On this-as on all similar subjects, the Scriptures use terms, which are taken in their common 
sense acceptation among mankind; and though the vanity of the human mind disposes many 
to seek a philosophy in the doctrine thus announced deeper than that which its popular terms 
convey, we are bound to conclude, if we would pay but a common respect to an admitted revela- 
tion, that where no manifest figure of speech occurs, the truth of the doctrines liés in the tenor 
of the terms by which it is expressed. Otherwise there would be no revelation, I do not say, 
of the modus, for that is confessédly incomprehensible; but of the fact. In the case before us, 
the terms presence, and place, are used according to common notions, and rhust be so taken, if 
the Scriptures are intelligible. Metaphysical refinements are not scriptural doctrines, when 
they give to the terms chosen by the Holy Spirit an acceptation out of their general and 
proper use, and make them the signs of a perfectly distinct class of ideas; if indeed all 
distinctness of idea is not lost in the attempt. It is therefore in the popular, and just because 
scriptural, manner, that we are to conceive of the omnipresence of God. 

“Tf we reflect upon ourselves we may observe that we fill but a small space, and that our 
knowledge or power reaches but a little way. We can act at one time in one pea only, 
and the sphere of our influence is narrow at largest. Would we be witnesses to what is done 
at any distance from us, or exert there our active powers, we must remove ourselves thither. 
For this reason we are necessarily ignorant of a thousand things which pass around us, 
incapable of attending and managing any great variety of affairs, or ge at the same 
time any number of actions, for our own good, or for the benefit of others. 

“ Although we feel this to be the present condition of our being, and the limited state of 
our intelligent and active powers, yet we can easily conceive, there may exist beings more 
perfect, and whose presence may extend far and wide. Any one of whom present in, what 
to us are, various places, at the same time, may know at once what is done 1n all these, and 
act in all of them; and thus be able to regard and direct a variety of affairs at the same instant. 
And who further being qualified, by the purity and activity of their nature, to pass from one 
place to another with great ease and swiftness, may thus fill a large sphere of action, direct a 
great variety of affairs, confer a great number of benefits, and observe a multitude of actions at 
the same time, or in so swift a succession, as to us would appear but one instant. ‘Thus per- 
fect we may easily believe the angels of God. 

“We can further conceive this extent of presence, and of ability for knowledge and action, 
to admit of degrees of ascending perfection approaching to infinite. And when we have thus 
raised our thoughts to the idea of a being, wie is not only present throughout a large empire, 
but throughout our world; and not only in every part of our world, but in every part of all 
the numberless suns and worlds which roll in the starry heavens—who is not only able to 
enliven and actuate the plants, animals, and men who live upon this globe, but countless 
varieties of creatures every where in an immense universe—yea, whose presence 18 not con- 
fined to the universe, immeasurable as that is by any finite mind, but who is present every 
where in infinite space; and who is therefore able to create still new worlds and fill them 
with proper inhabitants, attend, supply, and govern them all—when we have thus gradually 
raised and enlarged our conceptions, we have the best idea we can form, of the universal 
presence of the great Jehovah, who filleth heaven and earth. ‘There is no part of the universe, 
no portion of space uninhabited by God, none wherein this Being of perfect power, wisdom, 
and benevolence is not essentially present. Could we with the swiftness of a sunbeam dart 
ourselves beyond the limits of the creation, and for ages continue our progress in infinite 
space, we should still be surrounded with the Divine presence ; nor ever be able toreach that 
space where God is not. . hy 

“ His presence also penetrates every part of our world; the most solid parts of the earth 


(3) Decline and Fall, &e. 
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eannot exclude it; for it pierces as easily the centre of the globe, as the empty air. Ail creatures 
live and move, and have their being in him. And the inmost recesses of the human heart can 
no more éxclude his presence, or conceal a thought from his knowledge, than the deepest 
caverns of the earth.” (4) pre Nee 

The illustrations and confirmatory proofs of this doctrine which the. material world fur- 
nishes, are numerous and striking. * gee 

“Jt is a most evident and acknowledged truth that a being cannot act wliere it is not; if 
therefore actions and effects, which manifest the highest wisdom, power, and goodness in the 
author of them, are continually produced every where, the author of these actions, or God, 
must be continually present with us, and wherever he thus acts. The matter which com- 

ses the world is evidently lifeless-and thoughtless, it must therefore be incapable of moving 
itself, or designing or producing any effects which require wisdom or power. The matter 
of our world, or the small parts which constitute the air, the earth, and the-waters, is yet con- 
tinually moyed, so as to produce effects of this kind; such are the innumerable herbs, and 
trees, and fruits which adorn the earth, and support the countless millions of creatures who. 
inhabit it. There must therefore be constantly present, all over the earth, a most wise, mighty, 
and good being, the author and director of these motions. 

“We cannot, it is true, see him with our bodily eyes, because he is a pure Spirit; yet this” 
is not any proof that he is not present. A judicious discourse, a series of kind actions, con- 
vince us of the presence of a friend,.a person of prudence and benevolence. We cannot see 
the present mind, the seat and principle of these-qualities; yet the constant regular motion of 
the tongue, the hand, and the whole body, (which are the instruments of our souls, as the mate- 
rial universe and all the various bodies in it are the instruments of the Deity,) will not suffer 
us to doubt, that there is an intelligent and benevolent principle within the body, which pro- 
duces all these skilful ‘motions and kind actions. 'The sun, the air, the earth, and the waters, 
are no more able to move themselves, and produce all that beautiful and useful variety of 
plants, and fruits, and trees, with which our earth is covered, than the body of a man, when 
the soul hath left it, is able to move itself, form an instrument, plough a field, or build a house. 
If the laying out judiciously and well cultivating a small estate, sowing it with proper grain 
at the best time of the year, watering it in due season and quantities, and gathering in the 
fruits when ripe and laying them up in the best manner—if all these effects prove the estate 
to have a manager, and the manager possessed of skill and strength—certainly the enlighten- 
ing and warming the whole earth by the sun, and so directing its motion and the motion of 
the earth as to produce in a constant useful succession day and night, summer and winter, 
seed time and harvest ; the watering the earth continually by the clouds, and thus bringing 
forth immense quantities of herbage, grain and fruits—certainly all these effects continually pro- 
duced, must prove that a being of the greatest power, wisdom, and benevolence, is continually 
present throughout our world, which he thus supports, moves, actuates, and makes fruitful. 

“The fire which warms us, knows nothing of its serviceableness to this purpose, nor of the 
wise laws according to which its particles are moved to produce ‘this effect. And that it is 
placed in such a part of the house, where it may be greatly beneficial and no way hurtful, is 
ascribed without hesitation to the contrivance and labour of a- person who knew its proper 
Place and uses. And if we came daily into a house wherein we saw this was regularly done, 
though we never saw an inhabitant therein, we could not doubt, that the house was occupied 
by a rational inhabitant. That huge globe of fire-in the heavens, which we call the sun, and 
on the light and influences of which the fertility of our world, and the life and pleasure of all 
animals depend, knows nothing of its serviceableness to these purposes, nor of the wise laws 
according to which its beams are dispensed ; nor what place or motions were requisite for these 
beneficial purposes. Yet its beams are darted constantly in infinite numbers, every one 
according to those well-chosen laws, and its proper place and motion are maintained. Must 
not then its place be appointed, its motion regulated, and beams darted, by Almighty wisdom 
and goodness ; which prevent the sun’s ever wandering in the boundle s spaces of the heavens, 
80 as to leave us in disconsolate cold and darkness; or coming so near, or emitting his rays in 
such a manner as to burn us up? Must not the great Being who enlightens and warms us 
by the sun, his instrument, who raises and sends down the vapours, brings forth and ripens the 
grain and fruits, and who is thus ever acting around us for our benefit, be always present in 
the sun, throughout the air, and all over the earth, which he thus moves and actuates ? 

“This earth is in itself a dead motionless mass, and void of all counsel ; yet proper parts 
of it are continually raised through the small pipes which compose the bodies, of piasie and 
trees, and are made to contribute to their growth, to open and shine in blossoms and leaves, 
and to swell and harden into fruit. Could blind thoughtless particles thus continually keep on 
their way, through numberless windings, without once Biaitone, if they were not Disa by 
an unerring hand? Can the most perfect human skill from earth and water form one grain, 
much more a variety of beautiful and relishing fruits? Must not the directing mind, who does 
all this constantly, be most wi e, mighty and benevolent? Must not the Being who thus 
éontinually exerts his skill and energy around us, for our benefit, be confessed to be always 
present, and concerned for o relfare ? , 
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“Can these effects be ascribed to any thing below an all-wise a Imighty cause? And 
must not this cause be present, wherever he acts? Were God to speak to us every month 
from heaven, and with a voice loud as thunder declare, that he observe provides for, and 
governs us; this would not be a proof in the judgment of sound reason by many degrees so 
valid. Since much less wisdom and power are required to form-such sounds in the air, than 
to produce these effects; and to give not merely verbal declarations, but substantial evidences 
of his presence and care over us.” (5) ? 

“Tn every part and place of the universe, with which we are acquainted, we perceive the 
exertion of a power, which we believe mediately or immediately, to proceed from the Deity. 
For instance: in what part or point of space, that has ever been explored, do we not discover 
attraction? In what regions do wenot find light? In what accessible portion of our globe 
do we not meet with gravity, magnetism, electricity; together with the properties also and 
powers of organized substances, of vegetable or of animated nature? “Nay further, we may 
ask, What Iingdom is there of nature, what corner of space, in which there is any thing that 


_ ean be eae by us, where we-do not fall upon contrivance and design? 'The only reflection 


perhaps which-arises in our minds from this view of the world around us is, that the laws of 

nature every where prevail; that they are uniform and universal. But what do we mean by 

the laws of nature, or by any law? Effects are’ produced by power, not by laws. A law 
annot execute itself. A in efers us to an agent.” (6) 

The usual argument @ j ero ts attribute of the Divine Nature, has been stated as 
follows; but amidst so much demonstration of a much higher kind, it cannot be of much value. 
» “The First Cause, the supreme nl-peret mind, as he could not derive his being from any 
‘other cause, must be independent of all other, and therefore unlimited. He exists by an 
absolute necessity of nature; and as all the parts of infinite space are exactly uniform and 
alike, for the same reason that he exists in any one part, he must exist.in all. No reason can 
be assigned for excluding him from one part, which would not exclude him from all. But 
that he is present in some parts of space, the evident effects of his wisdom, power, ‘and 
benevolence continually produced, demonstrate, beyond all rational doubt. He must therefore 


_be alike present every where; and fill infinite space with his infinite Being.” (7) | 


Among metaphysicians, it has been matter of dispute, whether God is present every where 

y an infinite extension of his essence. This is the opinion of Newton, Dr. 8. Clarke, and 
their followers ; others have objected to this notion, that it might then be said, God is neither 
in heaven nor a8 gee bet only a part of God in each. ‘The former opinion, however, 
appears most in harmony with the Scriptures ; though the term extension, through the inade- 
quacy of language, conveys too material an idea. The: objection just stated is wholl 
grounded on notions taken from material objects, ands therefore of little weight, because it 
1s not applicable to an immaterial substance. It is best to. confess with one who had thought 
deeply on the subject, “ there is an’ incomprehensibleness in the manner of every thing about 
which no controversy can or ought to be concerned.” (8) ‘That we cannot comprehend how 
God is fully, and completely,-and undividedly present every where, need not surprise. 
when we reflect: that the manner in which our own minds are present with our bodies 
incomprehensible, as the manner in which the Supreme mind is present with every thing 
the universe. “s 


. . CHAPTER Iv. Pe ny 
Spl erm wer 
Arrainuris or Gov.—Omniscience. ns 
Tue omniscience of God is constantly connected in Scripture with his omnipresence, and 
forms.a part of almost every description of that attribute i for as God is a spirit, and therefore 
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intellig is every where, if nothing can exclude him, not even the most soli ies, 
nor the intelligent beings, then are all things “ naked and opened to the eyes im 
with w! have to do.” Where he acts, he is, and where he is, he perceives.” “He 
understands and considers things absolutely, and as they in their own natures, powers, 
propertie erences, togethe all the circumstances belonging to them.” (9) 

unto him are all his works fro 


wn 
the beginning of the world,” rather am ’awvos from all eternity 
—known, before they were mai A possible, and known, now they are made, in their 
actual existence. ‘Lord, thou hast searched me and known me; thou knowest my down- 
sitting and mine up-rising, thou understandest my thought afar off. Thou compassest my 
path and my lying down, and art acquainted with all my ways. For there is not a word in 
my tongue, but lo, O Lord, thou knowest it altogether.—The darkness hideth not from thee 5 
but the night shineth as the day.—The ways of man are before the eyes of the Lord, and he 
pondereth all his goings; he ‘searcheth their hearts, and understandeth every imagination of 
their thoughts.” Nor is this perfect knowledge to be confined to men, or pngele, it reaches 
into the state of the dead, and penetrates the regions of lamned, Hell, hades, is naked — 







(5) Amory’s Sermons. —_ (6) Paley. _— (7) Amory. (8), Jac 


also Watts’s Philosophical Essays, and Law’s Inquiry into the Ideas: ce, &c,° (9) Bishop Wilkins’s 
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before him ; sand destructi mn (the seats of destruction) hath no covering.” No limits.at all are 
to be set to thet perteongn “Great is ‘the Lord, his understanding is INFINITE.” 

In Psalm xciv, the knowledge of God is argued fronthe communication of it to men. 
“Understand, ye brutish among the people; and, ye fools, when will ye be wise? He 
that planted the ear, shall he not hear? He that formed the eye, shall he not see? He 
that-chastiseth the Heathen, shall not he correct? he that teacheth man knowledge, shall not 
he know 2” This argument is as easy as it is conclusive, obliging all who acknowledge a 
First Cause, to admit his perfect intelligence, or to take refuge in Atheism itself It fetches 

* not the proof from a distance, but refers us to our bosoms for the constant demonstration that 
the Lord is a God of knowledge, and that by him actions are weighed. xa 

“We find in ourselves such qualities as thought and intelligence, power and freedom, 
&c, for which we have theevidence, of consciousness as much as for our own existence. Indeed, 
it is only by our consciousness of these, that our existence is known to ourselves. We 
know likewise that these are perfections, and that to have them is better than to be without 
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them. We find also that they have not been in us from eternity. They must, therefore, have _ 


had a beginning and consequently some cause, for the very same reason that a being beginning 
to exist in time requires a cause. Now this cause, as it must be superior to its effect, must have 
those perfections in a superior degree; and if it be the first cause, it must have them in 
infinite or unlimited degree, since bounds or limitation, without a limiter, would be an effect 
without a cause.” F : et : 

“If God gives wisdom to the wise, and knowledge to men of understanding, if he commu- 
hicates this perfection to his creatures, the inference must be that he himself is possessed of it 
ina much more eminent degree than they, that his knowledge is deep and intimate, reaching 
to the very essence of things, theirs but sight and superficial; his clear and distinct, theirs 
confused and dark ; his certain and infallible, theirs doubtful and liable to mistakes ; his easy 
and permanent, theirs obtained with much pains, and soon lost again by. the defects. of 
memory or age; his-universal and extending to all objects, theirs short and narrow, reaching 
only to some few things, while that which is wanting cannot be numbered; and therefore 


the heavens are higher than the earth, so, as the prophet has told us, are his ways above their _ 


ways, and his thoughts above their thoughts.” (1) 7 aa 

But His understanding is infinite; a doctrine which the sacred writers not only authorita~ 
tively announce, but confirm by referring to the wisdom displayed in his works, The only 
difference between wisdom and knowledge is, that the former always supposes action, and 
action directed to an end. But wherever 'there is wisdom, there must be knowledge; and as 
the wisdom of God in the creation consists in the formation of things which, by themselves, or 
in combination with others, shall produce certain effects, and that ina variety of operation 
which is to us boundless, the previous knowledge of the possible qualities and effects inevita- 
bly supposes a knowledge which can have no limit. For as creation out of nothing, argues a 
purer which is omnipotent; so the knowledge of the possibilities of things which are not, a 
‘mowledge which, from the effect, we are sure must exist in God, argues that. such a Being 
must be omniscienf. For “all things being not only present to him, but also entirely depend- 
ing upon him, and having received both their being itself, and all their powers and faculties 
from him: it is manifest that, as he knows all things that are, so he must likewise know all 
possibilities of things, that is, all effects that.can be. For, being himself alone self-existent, 
and having alone given to all things all the powers and faculties they are endued with; it is 
evident he must of necessity know perfectly what all and each of those powers and faculties, 
which are derived wholly from himself, can possibly produce: and sceing, at one boundless 
view, all the possible compositions and divisions, variations and changes, circumstances and 
dependencies of things; all their possible relations one to another, ome dispositions or 
fitnesses to certain and respective ends, he must, without possibility of error, know exactly 
what is best and properest in every one of the infinite possible cases or methods of disposing 
things ; and understand perfectly how to order and direct the respective means, to a a 
what he so knows to be, in its kind, or in the whole, the best and fittest.in the end. his is 
‘what we mean by infinite Wisdom.” oe. ve oe al 

On the subject of the Divine Ubiquity and Omniscience, many fine sentiments are found, 
even among Pagans ; for an intelligent First Cause, being in any sense admitted, it was most 
natural and obvious to ascribe to him a perfect knowl of all things, They acknowledged 
“that nothing is hid from God, who is intimate to our minds, and mingles himself with our 
very thoughts ;” (2) nor were they all unaware of the practical tendency of such a doctrine, 
and of the motive it affords to a cautious and virtuous conduct. (3) But among them it was 
not held, as by the sacred writers, in connection with other correct views of the Divine Nature, 
which are essential to give to this its full moral effect. Not only on this subject does the 
manner in which the Scriptures state this doctrine far transcend that of the wisest Pagan 
theists; but the moral of the sentiment is infinitely more comprehensive and impressive. 
‘With them it is connecte an’s state of trial; with a holy law, all the violations of 






hil Deo clausum, interest animis nostris, ét mediis cogitationibus 


(1) Tillotson’s Sermons. } : : 
enim non timeat Deum, omnia pervidentem, et cogitantem, &c, Cic. 


intervenit, Sen. Epist. _ (3) 
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which, in thought, word, and deed, are both infallibly known, and strictly marked; with 
promises of grace; and of mild and protecting government as to all who have sought. and 
found the merey of God, forgiving @heir sins and admitting them into his family. The wicked 
are thus reminded, that their hearts are searched; and their sins noted ; that the eyes of the 
Lord are upon their ways; and that their most secret works will be brought to light in the 
day when God, the witness, shall become God the Judge. In like manner, ‘the eyes of the 
Lord are said to be over the righteous;” that such persons are kept by him “who never 
slumbers nor sleeps ;” that he is never “far from them,” and that “his eyes run. to and fro 
throughout the whole earth, to show himself strong in their behalf;” that foes, to them invisi- 
ble, are seen by his eye, and controlled by his arm; and that this great attribute, so appalling 
to wicked men, affords to them, not only the most influential reason for a perfectly holy tem- 
per and conduct, but the strongest motive to trust, and joy, and hope, amidst the changes and 
afflictions of the present life. Socrates, as well as other philosophers, could express themselves 
well, so long as they expressed themselves generally, on this subject. ‘The former could say, 
“Let gen: own frame instruct you. Does the mind inhabiting your body dispose and govern 
it with ease? Ought you not then to.conclude, that the universal mind with equal ease 
actuates and governs universal nature; and that, when you can at once consider the interests 
of the Athenians at home, in Egypt, and in Sicily, it is not too much for the Divine wisdom to 
take care of the universe? These reflections will soon convince you, that the greatness of the 
Divine mind is such, as at once to see all things, hear all things, be present every where, and 
direct all the affairs of the world.” These views are just; but they wanted that eonnection 
with others relative both to the Divine Nature and government, which we see only in-the 
Bible, to render them influential; they neither gave correct moral distinctions nor ted toa 
virtuous practice, no not in Socrates, who on some subjects, and especially on the peeoney 
of the Deity, and his independence on matter, raised himself far aboye the rest of his philosophic 
brethren, but in moral feeling and pies was as censurable as they. (4) Me 
The foreknowledge of God, or his prescience of future things, though. contingent, is by 
divines generally included in the term omniscience, and for this they have unquestionably 
the authority of the Holy Scriptures. From the difficulty which has-been supposed to exist, 
in reconciling this with the freedom of human actions, and man’s accountability, some have 
however refused to allow prescience, at least of contingent actions, to be a property of the 
Divine Nature; and others have adopted various modifications of opinion, as to the knowledge 
of God, in order to elude, or to remove the objection, This subject was glanced at in part 1, 
chap. 9, but in this place, where the omnisclence of God is under consideration, the three 
leading theories ih have been resorted to for the purpose of maintaining unimpugned the 
moral government of God, and the freedom and responsibility of man, seem to require exami- 
nation, that the true doctrine of Scripture may be fully brought out and established. (5) 


@ Several parallels have been at different times drawn, even by Christian divines, between the character 
of Socrates and Christ, doubtless with the intention of ead the latter, but yet so as to veil the true 
character of the former. How great is the disgust one feels at that want of all moral delicacy from ‘which 
only such comparisons could emanate, when the true character of Socrates comes to be unveiled! On a 
sermon preached at Cambridge by Dr. Butler, which contains one of these parallels, “the Christian Ob- 
server” has the following just remarks: 

“We earnestly request that such of our readers as are sufficiently acquainted with classical literature to 
institute the examination, would turn to the eleventh chapter of the third book of the Memorabilia of Xenophon, 
and we are persuaded that they will not.think our reprehension of Dr. Butler misplaced. The very title of 
the chapter, we should have thought, would have precluded any Christian scholar, much more any Christian 
divine, from the possibility of being guilty of a profanation so grogs and revolting. The tithe of it is Owm 
Meretrice Theodata de arte hominum alliciendorwm disserit, (Socrates, viz.) Doubtless many who heard 
Dr. Butler preach, and many more who have since read his sermon, have taken it for granted, that when he 
ventured to recommend the conduct of Socrates, in associating with courtezans, as being an adumbration 
with that of our Saviour, he must have alluded to instances in the life of that.philosopher of his haying 
laboured to reclaim the vicious, or to console the penitent with the hope of pardon. For ourselves, we know 
of no such instances. But what will be his surprise to find that the intercouse of Socrates with courtezans, 
as it is here recorded by Xenophon, was of the most licentious and profligate description ?” ; 

(5) There is another theory which was formerly much debated, under the name of Scientia Media ; but 
to which, in the present day, reference is seldom made. The knowledge of God was distributed into Necas- 
sary, which goes before every act of the will in the order of nature, an by which he knows himself, and alt 
possible things :—F'ree, which follows the act of the will, and by which God’ knows all things which he has 
decreed to do and to permit, as things which he wills to be done or permitted :—Middle, so called, because 
partaking of the two former kinds, by which he knows, sub conditione, what men and angels would 
Pxoriarily do under any given circumstances. ‘“ Tertiam Mediam, qua sub conditione novit quid homines 
aut angeli facturi essent pro sua libertate, si cum his aut illis cireumstantiis, in hoc vel in illo rerum” 
constituerentur.’--Ep1scorius De Scientia Dei, They illustrate this kind of knowledge by such pat 
as, “Wo unto thee, Chorazin! wo unto thee, Bethsaida! for ifthe mighty works which were done i 
had been done in Tyre and Sidon, they would have repented long ago in sackcloth and ashes.” ‘T 
tinction, which was taken from the Jesuits, who drew it from the Schoolmen, was at least favoured by some 
of the Remonstrant divines, as the extract from EXpiscopius shows; and they seem to have been led to it by 
the circumstance that almost all the high Calvinist theologians of that day entirely denied the possibility of 







congingent fy ns being foreknown, in order to support on this ground their doctrine of absolute pre- 
destination, , however, those Remonstrants, who adopted that notion, did not follow their great leader 
Arminius, who felt no need of thia subterfige, but stood on the plain declarations of Scripture, unembarrassed 
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The Chevalier Ramsay, among his other speculations, holds “ it a matter of choice in Grod, 
to think of finite ideas ;” and similar opinions, though variously worded, have been occasion- 
ally adopted. In substance these opinions are, that though the knowledge of God be infinite 
as his power is infinite, there is no more reason to conclude, that his knowledge should be 
always exerted to the full extent of its capacity, than that his power should be employed to 
the extent of his omnipotence ; and that if we suppose him to choose not to know some contin- 
encies, the infiniteness of his knowledge is not thereby impugned. 'T’o this it may be answered, 
‘Altaf the infinite power of God is in Scripture represented, as in the nature of things it must be, 
as an infinite capacity, and not as infinite in act; but that the knowledge of God is on the contrary 
never represented there to us asa capacity to acquire knowledge, but as actually comprehending 
all things that are, and all things that can be. 2. That the notion of God’s choosing to know 
some things, and not to know others, supposes a reason why he refuses to know any class of 
things or events, which reason, it would seem, can only arise out of their nature and circum- 
stances, and therefore supposes at least a partial knowledge of them, from which the reason for 
his not choosing to know them arises. ‘The doctrine is therefore somewhat contradictory. 
But 3, it is fatal to this opinion, that it does not at all meet the difficulty arising out of the 
question of the congruity of Divine prescience, and the free actions of man; since some con- 
tingent actions, for which men have been made accountable, we are sure, have been -fore- 
known by God, because by his Spirit in the prophets they were foretold ; and if the freedom of 
man can in these cases he reconciled to the prescience of God, there is no greater difficulty in 
any other case which can possibly occur. ' 

A. second theory is, that the foreknowledge of contingent events, being in its own nature 
pagan because it implies a contradiction, it does no dishonour, to the Divine Being to 
affirm, that of such events he has, and can have no prescience whatever; and thus the pre- 
spience of God, as to moral actions being wholly denied, the difficulty of reconciling it with 
human freedom and accountability has no existence. (6) 

To this the same answer must be given as to the former. It does not meet the case, so long 
as the Seriptures are allowed to contain prophecies of rewardable and punishable actions, 

That man is accountable to God for his conduct, and therefore free, that is, laid under no 
invincible necessity of acting in a given manner, are doctrines clearly contained in the Bible, 
and the notion of necessity has here its full and satisfactory reply ; but if a difficulty should 
be felt in reconciling the freedom of an action with the prescience of it, it affords not the 
slightest relief to deny the foreknowledge of God as to actions in general, while the Serip- 
tures contain predictions of the conduct of men whose actions cannot have been determined 
by invincible necessity, because they were actions for which they received from God a just 
and marked punishment. Whether the scheme of relief be, that the knowledge of God, like 
his power, is arbitrary ; or that the prescience of contingencies is impossible ; so long as the 
Scriptures are allowed to contain predictions of the conduct of men, good or bad, the difficulty 
remains in all its force. I'he whole body of prophecy is founded on the certain prescience of 
contingent actions, or it is not prediction, but guess and conjecture—to such fearful results 
does the denial of the Divine prescience lead! ‘No one can deny that the Bible contains pre- 
dictions of the rise and fall of several kingdoms ; that Daniel, for instance, prophesied of the 
rise, the various fortune, and the fall of the celebrated monarchies of antiquity. But empires 
do not rise and fall wholly by immediate acts of God; they are not thrown up like new islands 
in the ocean, they do not fall like cities in an earthquake, by the direct exertion of Divine 
power, They are carried through their various stages of advance and decline, by the virtues 
and the vices of men, which God makes the instruments of their prosperity or destruction, 


with metaphysical distinctions. <xomarus, on tne other side, aaoptea this opinion, wnich was confined, 
among the Colvinists of that day, to himgelf and another. Gormarus betook himself to this notion of con- 
ditional prescience, in order to avoid being charged with making God the author of the sin of Adam, and 
found it a convenient mode of eluding so E emaidable ‘an objection, as Curcelleus remarks; “Sapienter ergo, 
meo jadicio, Gomarus, cur suaim de reprobationis objecto sententiam hoe absurdo videret urgeri, quod Deum 
Adami auctorem conastituerit, ad preescientiom conditionatam confugit, qua Deus ex infinito scientia 

sua lumine, quadam futura non absolute, sed certa conditione posita prenovit. Hac enim ratione 
commodiasine ictum istum declinavit—Kumque postea sécutns est Walleous in Locis suis Communibus ; 
i etiam feliciter seopulum illum preetervehitur,—Nullum preterea ex Calvini discipulis novi, qui hane in 

eientian agnoscat.—De Jure Det » 

To whint practical end this opinion went, it is not easy to sce either as:to such of the Calvinists or of the 
Arininians 99 adopted it. The point of the question, after all, was, whether the actual circumstances, in 







which a free agent would be placed, and hia conduct accordingly, could both be foreknown, Gomarus, 
who udopted the view of conditional foreknowledge, as to Adam at least, conceded the liberty of the will, so 

far ag the first man was concerned, to hia opponents; but Hpiscopius and othe ceded by this notion 

» something of more gee to the Arey peak who denied that the prescience of future contingencies 
wo possible. However both agreed to destroy the preacience of God as to actual contingencies, though 


of the Media Scientia reserved the point as to possible, or rather hypothétic ones, and thus the 


whole was, after all, revolved into the wider question, 19 the knowledge of future contingencies possible? Thia 
point will be presently considered, ; > te er 


(6) So little effect has this theory in removing any difficulty, that person of the most opposite theological 
sentiments have claimed it in their favour, —-Soginus and his followers—all the Supralaps i 
and # few Arminians, ; uit bY 


- 
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Counsels, wars, science, revolutions, all crowd in their agency; and the predictions are of the 
combined and ultimate results of all these circumstances, which, as arising out of the vices 
and virtues of men, out of innumerable acts of choice, are contingent. Seen they must have 
been through all their stages, and seen in their results, for prophecy has registered those 
results. The prescience of them cannot-be denied, for that is on the record ; and if certain 
prescience involves necessity, then are the daily virtues and vices of men not contingent. It 
was predicted that Babylon should be taken by Cyrus in the midst of a midnight revel, in 
which the gates should be left unguarded and open. Now, if all the actions which arose out 
of the warlike disposition and ambition of Cyrus were contingent, what becomes of the prin- 
ciple, that it is impossible to foreknow contingencies ?—they were foreknown, because the 
result of them was predicted. If the midnight revel of the Babylonian monarch was contin- 
gont, (the circumstance which led to the neglect of the gates of the city,) that also was 
oreknown, because predicted ; if not contingent, the actions of both monarchs were neces- 
sary, and to neither of them can be ascribed virtue or vice. ; 

pe Lord predicts, most circumstantially, the destruction of Jerusalem by the Romans, If 
this be allowed, then the contingencies involved in the conduct of the Jews who provoked that 
fatal war—in the Roman senate who decreed it—in the Roman fenerals who carried it on— 
in the Roman and Jewish soldiers who were engaged in it—were all foreseen, and the result 
of them predicted : if they were not contingencies, that is, if they were not free actions, then 
the virtues ‘and vices of both parties, and all the acts of skill, and courage, and enterprise ; and 
all the cruelties and sufferings of the besieged and the besiegers, arising out of innumerable 
volitions, and giving rise to the events so circumstantially marked in the prophecy, were 
determined. by an irreversible necessity. The 53d chapter of Isaiah predicts, that Messiah 
should be taken away by a violent death, inflicted by men in defiance of all the principles of 
justice. ‘The record cannot be blotted out; and if the conduct of the Jews was not, as the 
advocates of this scheme will contend it was not, influenced by necessity, then we have all the 
contingencies of their hatred, and cruelties, and injustice predicted, and therefore foreknown, 
The same observations might be applied to St. Paul’s prediction of a “falling away” in the 
church; of the rise of the “‘man of sin;” and, in a word, to every prediction which the sacred 
volume contains. If there be any predictions in the Bible at al , every scheme which denies 
the prescience of contingencies must compel us into'the doctrine of necessity, which in this 
place it is not reat to discuss. 

On the main principle of the theory just mentioned, that the prescience of contingent events 
is impossible, because their nature would be destroyed by it, we may add a few remarks, That 
the subject is incomprehensible as to the manner in which the Divine Being foreknows future 
events of this or of any kind, even the greatest minds, which have applied themselves to such 
speculations, have felt and acknowledged, The fact, that such a property exists in the Divine 
Natur is, however, too clearly stated in Scripture to allow of any doubt in those who are 
disposed to submit to its authority; and it is not left to the uncertainty of our speculations on 
the properties of spiritual natures, either to be confirmed or disproved. Mqually eléar is it 


that the moral actions of men are not necessitated, because human accountability is the main 


illar of moral government, whose principles, conduct, and ends, are stated so largely in 

yah tion. Whatever, therefore, becomes of human speculations, these points are 
sufficiently settled on an authority which is abundantly sufficient. 'T'o the objection of meta- 
P ians of different classes, against either of these principles, that such is not the sense of 
the Scriptures, because the fact “cannot be so, it involves a contradiction,” not the least im- 

rtance.is to be attached, when the plain, concurrent, and uniform sense of Scripture, inter- 
ed as any other book would be interpreted, determines to the contrary. It surely does 
t follow that a thing cannot be, because men do not see, or pretend not to see, that it can be. 
this would lay the foundation of our faith in the strength or weakness of other men’s intellect, 
We are not, however, in many cases, left wholly to this answer, and it may be shown that 
the position, that certain prescience destroys contingency, is a mere sophism, and that this con 
clusion is connected with the premise, by a confused use of terms. 

The great fallacy in the argument, that the certain prescience of a moral action comcare its 
emtingent nature, lies in supposing that contingency and certainty are the opposites of each 
other. It is, perhaps, unfortunate that a word which is of figurative etymology, and which 
consequently can only have an ideal application to such subjects, should have grown into 
common use in this discussion, because it is more liable, on that account, to present itself to 
different minds under different shades of meaning. If, however, the ternt contingent in this 
controversy has any definite meaning at all, as applied to the moral actions of men, it must 
mean their freedom, and stands opposed not to certainty, but to necessity. A free action is a 
voluntary one; and an action which results from the choice of the agent, is distinguished from 
a necessary one in this, that it might not have been, or have been otherwise, according to the ~ 
self-determining power of the agent. It is with reference to this specific quality of a free 
action, that the term contingency is used,—4t might have been otherwise, in other words, it was 
not necessitated. Contingency in moral actions is, therefore, their freedom, and is opposed, 
not to certainty but. to necessity. "The very noture of this controversy fixes this as the precise 
moaning of the term. The question is not, in point of fact, about the certainty of moral actions, 

sgmipther they will happen or not; but about the nature of them, whether free or con- 
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strained, whether they must happen or not. Those who advocate this theory, care not about the 
certainty (7) of actions, simply considered, that is, whether they will take place or not; the rea~ 
son whiy they object to a certain prescience of moral actions, is, that they conclude, that such a 
prescience renders them necessary. It is the quality of the action for which they contend, not whe- 
ther it will happen or not. If contingency meant uncertainty, the sense in whieh such theorists 
take it, the dispute would be at an end. But though an uncertain action cannot be foreseen as 
certain, & free, unnecessitated acion may; for there is nothing in the knowledge of the action, 
in the least, to affect its nature. Simple knowledge is, in no sense, a cause of action, nor can 
it be conceived to be causal, unconnected with exerted power; for mere knowledge, therefore, 
an action remains free or necessitated as the case may be. A. necessitated action is not made 
a voluntary one by its being foréknown; a free action is not made a necessary one. Free 
actions foreknown will not, therefore, cease to be contingent, But how stands the case’ as to 
their certainty? Precisely on the same ground. The certainty of a necessary action foreknown, 
does not result from the knowledge of the action, but from the operation of the necessitating 
cause; and in like manner, the certainty of a ier action does not result from the knowledge 
of it, which is no cause at/ all, but from the voluntary cause, that is, the determination of the 
will. It alters not the ease in the least, to say that the voluntary action might have been 
otherwise. Tad it been otherwise, the knowledge of it would have been otherwise; but as 
the will, which gives birth to the action, is not dependent upon the previous knowledge of 
God, but the knowledge of the action upon foresight of the choice of the will, neither the will 
nor the act is controlled by the knowledge, and the action, though foreseen, is sull free or 
contingent. i 

The foreknowledge of God has then no influence wpon either the freedom or the certainty of 
actions, for this plain reason, that it is knowledge, and not influence; and actions may be cer- 
tainly foreknown, without their being rendered necessary by that foreknowledge. But herve 
it is said, [f the result of an absolute contingency be certainly foreknown, it can have no other 
result, it cannot eo otherwise. "This ix not the true inference. It will not happen other- 
wise; but I ask, why can it not happen otherwise? Can is an pie of potentiality, it 
denotes power or possibility. The objection is, that it is not possible that the action should 
otherwise happen. But why not? What deprives it of that power? Ifa necessary action 
were in question, it could not otherwise happen than as the necessitating cause shall eompel ; 
but then that would arise from the necessitating cause solely and not from the prescience othe 
action, which is not causal. But if the action be free, and it enter into the very nature of a 
voluntary action to be unconstrained, then it might have happened in a thousand other ways, 
or not have happened at all; the foreknowledge of it no wore affects its nature in this case 
than in the other. All its potentiality, so to speak, still remains, independent of foreknow- 
ledge, which neither adds to its power of happening otherwise, nor diminishes it. But then we 
are told, that the prescience of if, in that case, must be uncertain: not unless any person can 
prove, that the Divine preseience is unable to dart through all the workings of the human 
mind, all its comparison of things in the judgment, all the influences of motives on. 
tions, all the hesitancies, and haltings of the will, to its final choice, Such kne 







wonderful for us,” but it is the knowledge of Him who “undorstandeth the th sof man. 
afar off.” i ‘ af ee 
But if a contingency will havo a given result, to that result it must be deterr ed. ‘Not in 


the least. ‘We have seen that it cannot be determined to a given result by mere precognition, 
for we have evidence in our own minds that mere knowledge is not causal to the actions of 
another. It is determined to its result by the will of the agent; but even in that case, it 
cannot be said, that it must be determined to that result, hecause it is of the nature of fi y 
to be unconstrained; so that here we have an instance in the case of a free agent that. | 
act in some particular manner, but that it by no means follows from what will be, 
foreseen or not, that. it must be, i 

On this subject, do much controverted, and on which so much, in the way of logical conse- 
quence, depends, I add a few authorities. 

Dr. 8. Clarke observes, “They who suppose that events, which are called contingent, 
cannot be certainly foreknown, must likewise suppose that when there is not a chain of 
necessary causes, there can be no certainty of any future events; but this is a mistake, for let 
Ws ee. that there is in man @ power of beginning motion, and of acting with what has, of 
late, heen called philosophical freedom ; and let ws suppose further, that the actions of such a 
man cannot possibly be foreknown; will there not yet be in the nature of things, notwith- 
standing this supposition, the same certainty of event in every one of the maw’s actions, as if 
they were ever so fatal and necessary ? Kor instance, suppose the man, by an internal principle of 
motion, and an absolute freedom of mind, to do some particular action to-day, and suppose it 
was not possible that this action should have been foreseen yesterday, was there not, neverthe- 
less, the same- certainty of event, as if it had been foreseen, and absolutely necessary? That 
in, would it not have been as certain a truth yesterday, and from eternity, that this pction was 







( 7) Certainty, is, properly speaking, no quality ofan action at all, unless it be taken in the sense of a fiaed 
and necessitated action; in this controversy it moans the certainty which the mind that foresees. has, that 
_an uetion will be done, and the certalneyiaberetbrs in the mind and not in the action, . 
‘ 25 
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P, . an event to be performed to-day, notwithstanding the supposed freedom, as it is now a certain 
© gad ina truth that it is performed? Mere certainty of event, therefore, dogs not, in any’ 
e, imply necessity. And surely it implies no contradiction to sup that every future 
event which, in the nature of things, is now certain, may now be certainly known by that 
~ * gntelligence which is omniscient. The manner how God can foreknow future events, without 
a chain of necessary causes, it is indeed impossible for us'to explain, yet some sort of general 
notion of it we may conceive. For, as a man who has no influence over another person’s 
. actions, can yet often perceive beforehand what that other will do; and a wiser and more 
experienced man, with still greater probability will foresee what another, with whose disposi- 
tion he is perfectly acquainted, will in certain circumstances do; and an angel, with still less 
degree of error, may have a further prospect into men’s future actions: so 1s very reasonable 
. to conceive, that God, without influencing men’s wills by his power, or subjecting them to a 
chain of necessary causes, cannot but have a knowledge of future free events, as much more 
certain. than men or angels can possibly have, as the perfection of his noture is greater than 
that of theirs. The distinct manner how he foresees these things, we cannot, indeed, explain; 
but neither can we explain the manner of numberless dthier Ania ges of the reality of which, 
however, no man entertains a doubt.” 

Dr. Copleston judiciously remarks :— ; 

“The course indeed of the material world seems to proceed upon such fixed and uniform 
laws, that short experience joined to close attention is sufficient to enable a man, for all useful 
purposes, to anticipate the general result of causes now in action. In the moral world much 
greater uncertainty exists. Every one feels, that what depends upon the conduct of his 
fellow creatures is lend certain, than what is to be brought abont by the agency of the laws of 
matter: and yet even here, since man is a being of a certain composition, having such and 
such faculties, inclinations, affections, desires, and appetites, it is very possible for those who 
study his nature attentively, especially for those who have te 75 experience of any indivi- 
dual or of any community of men, to foretel how they will be affected, and how they will act 
under any supposed circurnstances. The same power (in an unlimited degree as before) it is 
natural and reasonable to ascribe to that Being, who excels the wisest of us infinitely more 
than the wisest of us excels his fellow creatures. f ' 

“It never enters the mind of a person who reflects in this way, that-his anticipation of 
another’s conduct lays any restraint upon that man’s conduct when he comes to set. The 
anticipation indeed is relative to himself, not to the other. If it affected him in the remotest 
degree, his conduct would vary in proportion to the strength of the conviction in the mind of 
the thinker that he will so act. But no man really believes in'this magical sympathy. Noman 
supposes the certainty of the event (to use a common but, as I conceive, an ey ee ferm,) to 
correspond at all with the certainty of him who foretels or expects it. In, fact, every day’s 
experience shows, that men are deceived in the event, even when they regarded themselves 
as most certain, and when-they would —, have used the strongest phrases to denote that 
certainty, not fromm any intention to deceive, but from an honest persuasion that such an event 
must happen. How is it then? God can never be deceived—his knowledge therefore is always = 
accompanied or followed by the event—and yet if we get an idea of what his knowledge is, o 
our own, why should we regard it as dragging the event along with it, when in our own case 

: 


ie. 
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we acknowledge the two things to have no connection 1” ; 

“But here the advocate for necessity interposes, and says, True, your knowledge does not 
affect the event, over which you have no power: but God, who i al) powerful, who made 
all things as they are, and who knows all that will come to pass, must be regarded as render- | 
ing that necessury which he foreknows—just-as even you may be considered accessary to the 
event which you anticipate, exactly in proportion to the share you have had in preparing the 
instruments or forming the minds of those who are to bring it about. ; 

“To this I answer, that, the connection between knowledge and the event is not at all estab- . 
lished by this argument. It is not because I knew what would follow, but because I contributed 
toward it, that it is influenced by me. You may if you please contend, that because God 
made every thing, therefore all things that beppee are done by him. This is taking another 
ground, for the doctrine of necessity, which will be considered presently. All Imaintain now 
is, that the notion of God’s foreknowledge ouglit not to interfere in the slightest degree with 

* our belief in the contingency of events, and the freedom of human actions. "The confusion has, 
I conceive, arisen chiefly from the ambiguity of the word certainty, used os it is even by 
learned writers, both in its relation to the mind which thinks, and to the object about which it 

© is thinking.” (8) ~ =H j 

To the eI add a passage from a divine of much older date, who has stated the argu- 
ment wi Irmirable clearness : hoe f hn ‘a's : 

to the common argument, “As a thing is, such is the knowledge of it: future 











contingencies are uncertain, therefore they cannot be known as certain,” he observes, “It is : 
wonderful, cute minds should not have detected the fallacy of this paralogism. — For the : 
major, which is vaunted as an axiom of undoubted truth, is most false unless it be propery 
explained, For if a thing is evil, shall the knowledge of it be evil? Then neither nor 
id 
7 i sit " (8) Inqniry into Necessity, é&e, : 
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angels could know the sins of men, without sirining themselves? Again, should a thing be | 


necessary, will the knowledge of it, on that account, be also necessary ? But many things SB 
btfully, 


necessary in the nature of things, which either are unknown to us, or only known dou 

Many persons doubt’ even the existence of God, which in the highest sense is necessary, so re 
are they from having a necessary knowledge of him. 'I'hat proposition, therefore, is only true 
in this sense, that our knowledge must agree with the things which aré known, and that we 
know them as they are in reality, and not otherwise, Thus I ought to think, that the paper 
on which I write is white and the ink black ; for if I fancy the ink white and the paper black, 
this is not knowledge but ignorance, or rather deception. In like manner true knowledge 
ought to regard things necessary as‘necessary, and things contingent as contingent: but itrequires 
not that necessary things should be known necessarily, and contingent things, contingently ; 
for the contrary often happens. 

“But the minor of the above syllogism is ambiguous and improper. The thing's about 
which our minds are exercised, are in themselves neither certain nor uncertain. ‘They are 

_ called so only in respect of him who knows them; but they themselves are necessary or con- 
tingent. But if you understand by a certain thing, a necessary one, and by an uncertain thing, 
that which is contingent, as many by an abuse of terms do, then your minor will appear to be 
identical and nugatory, for it will stand, ‘Future contingencies are contingent,’ from which 
no conclusion can be drawn. It is to be concluded, that certitude and incertitude are not 
affections of the things which are or may be known, but of the intellect of him. who has know- 
ledge of them, and who forms different judgments respecting them. For one and the same 
thing, without any change in itself; may be certain and uncertain at the same time: certain 
indeed to him who knows it certainly, but to him who knows it not, uncertain. Fox example, 
the same future eclipse of the sun shall be certain to a skilful astronomer who has calculated 
it, uncertain to him who is ignorant of the laws of the heavenly bodies, But that cannot be 
said concerning’ the necessity and contingency of things. They remain such as they are in 
their own nature, whether we know them or.not; for an eclipse, which from the laws of nature 
must necessarily take place, is not made contingent by my ignorance and uncertainty whether 
it will or will not happen. For this reason they are mistaken who say, that things p Aelia 
by the decree of God, are necessary in respect,of God; but that to us, who know not his 
decrees, they are contingent; for our ignorance cannot make that which is future and necessary, 
because God hath decreed it, change its nature, and become contingent. It is no contradic- 
tion indeed to say, that one and the same thing may be at once necessary and yet wncertain, 
but that it should he necessary and contingent is a manifest contradiction. 'T'o God, therefore, 
whose knowledge is infinite, future contingencies are indeed certain, but to angels and men 
uncertain ; nor are they made necessary because God knows them certainly. The knowledge 
of God influences nothing extrinsically, nor changes the nature of things in any wise. He 
Imows future necessary things as necessary, but contingencies as contingencies ; otherwise he 
would not know them truly, but be deceived, which cannot happen to God.” (9) 

The rudiments of the third theory which this controversy has called forth, may be found in 
many theological writers, ancient and modern; but it is stated at large in, the writings of 
Archbishop King, and requires some notice, because the views of that writer have of late been 

ain made a subject of controversy. They amount, in brief, to this, that the foreknowledge 
of God must be supposed to differ so much from any thing of the kind we perceive in ourselves, 
‘and from any ideas which we can possibly form of that property of the Divine Nature, that 
no argument réspecting it can be grounded upon our imperfect notions; and that all contro- 
versy on subjects connected with it is idle and fruitless. ; Why 

In establishing this view, Archbishop King, in his Sermon on Divine Predestination and 
Foreknowledge, has the following observations : 

“Tt is in effect agreed on all hands, that the nature of Gon is incomprehensible by human 
understanding ; and’ not only his nature, but likewise his powers and faculties, and the ways 
and methods in which he exercises them, are. so far beyond our reach, that we are utterly 
incapable of framing exact and adequate notions of them. 

“We ought to remember, that the descriptions which we frame to ourselves of God, or of 
the Divine Attributes, are not taken from any direct or immediate perceptions that we have 
of him or them; but from some observations we have made of his works, and from the consi- 
deration of those qualifications, that we conceive would enable us to perform the like, \ 

“Tt doth truly follow from hence, that God must either have these, or other faculties equiva~ 
lent to them, and adequate to these mighty effects which proceed from them. And because 
we do not. know what his faculties are in themselves, we give them the names of those powers, 
that we find would be necessary to. us in order to produce such effects, and call them wisdom, 
understanding, and foreknowledge: yet at the same time we cannot but be sensible, that they 
are of a nature altogether different from ours, and that we have no direct and prope 
ception of them. Only we are sure, that they have effects like unto tho 
wisdom, understanding, and foreknowledge in us; and that when our w 
them in any particular, it is by reason of some defect in these qualifications, 


’ - 
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(9) Curcelleus, De Sure Dei, 1645, 
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“Thus our reason teaches us to ascribe these attributes to God, by way of atialogy to such 
_ «qualities as we find most valuable in ourselves. ; , ° emo 
* _ “If we look into the Holy Scriptures, and consider the representations given us: there of 
~ God or his attributes, we shall find them pay borrowed from some resemblance to things, 
~ with which we are acquainted by our senses. ‘Thus when the Holy Scriptures speak of God, 
6 ‘they ascribe hands, and eyes, and feet to him: not that we should believe, he has any of these 
memibers, according to the literal signification; but the meaning is, that he has.a power to 
. execute all those acts, to the effecting of which these parts in us are instrumental: that is, he 
can converse with men, as well as if he had a tongue and mouth; he can discern all that we 
do or say, as perfectly as if he had’eyes and ears; he can reach us as well as if he had hands 
and feet; he has as true and stbstantial:a being, as if he had a body; and he is as truly 
present every where, as if that body were infinitely extended. : ee 
_ “After the same manner, we find him represented as affected with such passions as we 
perceive to be in oursélves, namely, ‘as angry and pleased, as loving and hating, as repent 
and changing his resolutions, as full of merey and provoked to revenge. And vel Oa 
» we cannot think, that any of these passions literally affect the Divine Nature. © 
“ And as the passions of men are thus by analogy ascribed to God, beeause thes 
us be the principles of such outward actions, as we see he has performed; so b 
corfdescension to the weakness of our capacities; we find. the powers and operations o 
minds ascribed to him. at : 
“The use of foreknowledge with us, is to prevent any surprise when events happen, at d 
that we may not be at a loss what to do by things coming upon us unawares. Now inasmuch 
as we are certain that nothing can surprise God, and ‘that he can never be at a loss what to 
do; we conclude that God has a faculty to which our foreknowledge bears some analog 
therefore we call it by that name. aces 
“But it does not follow from hence, that any of these are literally in God, after the manner 
they are in us, any more than hands or eyes, than love or hatred are; on the contrary, we 
must acknowledge, that those things, which we call by these names, when attributed to God, 
are of so very different a nature from what they are in us, and so superior to all that we can 
conceive, that in reality there is no more likeness between them, than between our hand and 
God’s power. Nor can we draw consequences from the real nature of one to that of the other, 
with more justness of reason, than we can conclude, because our hand consists of fingers and 
joints, therefore the power of God is distinguished by such parts. \ 
“So that to argue, ‘because foreknowledge, as it is in us, if supposed infallible, cannot 
consist with the contingency of events, therefore what we call so in God cannot,’ is as far 
from reason, as it would be to conclude, because our eyes cannot see in the dark, therefore, 
when God is said to see all things, his eyes must be enlightened with a perpetual sunshine ; 
or because we cannot love or*haté without passion, therefore, when the ‘Scriptures ascribe 
these to God, they teach us, that he is liable to these affections as we are. 
_ “We ought, therefore, to interpret all these things, when attributed to God, only by way 
of condescension to our capacities, in order to help us to conceive what we are to expect from 
him, and what duty we are to pay him. Particularly, the terms of foreknowledge, predesti- 
nation, nay, of understanding and will, when ascribed to him, are not to be taken strictly or 
properly, nor are we to think that they are in him in the same sense that we find them in 
ourselves; on the contrary, we are to interpret them only by way of analogy arid comparison,” 
These views have recently been advocated by Dr. Copleston, in his “Inquiry into the 
Doctrines of Necessity and Predestination ;” but, to this theory, the first objection is, that, like 
the former, it does not, in the least, relieve the difficulty, for the entire subduing of which it 
was adopted. d vate 
For though foreknowledge in God should be admitted to be something of a “very different 
nature” to the same quality in man, yet as it is represented as something equivalent to 
foreknowledge, whatever that something may be; as, in consequence of it, prophecies have 
actually been uttered and fulfilled, and of such a kind, too, as relate to actions for which men 
have in fact been held accountable; all the original difficulty of reconciling contingent events 
to this something, of which human foreknowledge is a “‘ kind of shadow,” as “a map of China 
is to China itself,” remains in full force. The difficulty is shifted, but not removed ; it cannot 
even be with more facility slided past; and either the Christian world must. be content to 
forego all inquiries into these subjects,—a consummation not to be expected, however it may 
be wished,—or the contest must be resumed on another field, with no advantage from better 
ground or from broader daylight. : 
A further-objection to these notions is, that they are dangerous. : 
| For if it be true, that the faculties we ascribe to God are “ofa nature altogether different 
all ~ from our own, and that we have no direct and proper notion or conception of them,” then, in point 
of fact, we have no proper revelation at all of the nature of God, and of his attributes, in the 
Scriptures ; and what we esteem to be such, is a revelation of terms, to which we can attach 
no “proper notion”? If this conclusion be well founded, then it is so monstrous, that the 
premises on which it hangs must be unsound and anti-scriptural. 'This alone is a’sufficient 
general refutation of the hypothesis: but a more particular examination will show, that it 
rests upon false assumptions ; and that it introduces gratuitous difficulties, not called for by 
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the supposed difficulty of reconciling the foreknowledge of God with the freedom of human 
‘actions. ( 

1, It is assumed, that. the descriptions which we frame to ourselves of God, are taken froma 
the observations we have made on his works, and from the consciousness of those qualifications, . 
which, we conceive, would enable us to perform the like, This might be, im part, true of 
Heathens left without the light of revelation; but it is not true of those who enjoy that advan. 
tage. Our knowledge of God comes from the Scriptures, which are taught to us in our infancy, 
and with which, either by reading or hearing, we become familiar as we grow up. The 
notions we have of God, so far as they agree with the Scriptures, are, therefore, not those. 
which we have framed by the process assumed by the Archbishop, but those which have been 
declared to us in the Scriptures by God himself, as descriptions of his own nature. 'This makes 
a great difference. Our own modes of forming conceptions of the Divine Nature would have 
no authority higher than ourselves; the announcements of Scripture are the word of God, 

pew ‘human language the truth and realily of things, as to himself. This is the 
ession of the sacred writers; they tell us, not what there is in man which may 
(an analogy between man and God, but what God is in himself. 

umed, that because the nature of God is “incomprehensible,” we have ho “ proper 
onception of it.” The term “proper notion” is vague. It may mean “an exact 
ale notion,” which it may be granted without hesitation that we have not; or it may 
otion correct and true in itself, though not complete and comprehensive. A great part 
e fall lies here. 'T'o be incomprehensible, is not, in every case, and assuredly not in 
this, to be unintelligible. We may know God, though we cannot fully know him; and our 
notions may be true, though not adequate; .and they must be true, if we have rightly under- 
ood God’s revelation of himself. - Of being, for instance, we can form a true notion, because 
‘we are conscious of our own existence ; and though we cannot extend the conception to absolute 
being or self-existence, because our being isa dependent one, we can yet supply the defect, 
a8 we are taught by the Scriptures, by the negative notion of independence. Of spirit we have 
a true notion, and understand, therefore, what is meant, when it is said, that “God is a spirit ;” 
and though we can have but an imperfect conception of an infinite spirit, we can supply that 
want, also, to all practical purposes, by the negative process of removing all imperfection, or 
limit of excellence, from our views of the Divine Nature. .We have a true notion of the presence 
of one being with other beings, and with place; and though we cannot comprehend the mode 
in which God is omnipresent, we are able to conceive without difficulty the fact, that the Divine 
resence fills all things, We have true notions of power and knowledge ; and can suppose them 
infinite, though how they should be so, we know not. And-as to the moral attributes, such as 
truth, justice, and goodness, we have not only true, but comprehensive, and, for any thing that 
appears to the contrary, adequate notions of them; for our difficulties as to these attributes do 
not arise from any incapacity to, conceive of what is perfect truth, perfect justice, and perfect 
goodness, but from our inability to show how many things, which occur in the Divine govern- 
ment, are to be reconciled to these attributes;—and that, not because our notions of the attri- 
butes themselves are obscure, but becatise the things, out of which such questions arise, are 
either in themselves, or in their relations, but partially understood or greatly mistaken. Job 
and his friends did not differ in abstract views of the justice of the moral government of God, 

but in reconciling Job’s afflictions with it. ; me 

3. It is assumed that the nature of God is essentially different from the spiritual nature of 
man. ‘This is not the doctrine of Scripture. When it says, that, “God is a spirit; we have 
no reason to conclude, that a distant analogy, such a one as springs out of mere relation, which, 
in a poetic imagination, might be sufficient to support a figure of speech, is alone intended. 
‘The very argument connected with these words, in the discourse of our Lord with the woman 
of Samaria, forbids this, It is a declaration of the nature of God, and of the worship suited to 
his nature; and the word employed is that by which both Jews and Samaritans had been 
tought by the same inspired records, which they each possessed, to designate and conceive of 
the intellectual nature of man. ‘The nature of God, and the nature of man, are not the same ; 
but they are similar, because they bear many attributes in common, though on the part of the 
Divine Nature in a degree of perfection infinitely exceeding. 'The difference of degree, how- 
ever, cannot prove a difference of essence,—no, nor the circumstance that one has attributes 
which the other has not,—in any sense of the word difference which could be of service to the 
advocates of this hypothesis, But if a total difference is proved as to the intellectual attributes 
of God and men, that difference must be extended to the moral, attributes also; and so the very 
foundation of morals and religion would be undermined. ‘This point was successfully pressed 
by Edwards against Archbishop/King, and it is met very feebly by Dr.Copleston. “Edwards,” 
he observes, “raises a clamour about the moral attributes, as if their nature also must be held 
to be different in kind from human. virtues, if the knowledge of God be admitted to be different _ 
in kind from ours.” Certainly this follows from the principles laid down by Archbishop King; — 
and if his followers take his conclusions as to the intellectual attributes, they must take them 
as to the moral attributes also, If the faculties of God be “of a nature altogether different 
from ours,” we have no more reason to except from this rule the truth ard the justice, than the 
wisdom and the prescience of God; and the reasoning of Archbishop King is as conclusive in 
the one casé as in the other. 
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The fallacy of the above assumptions is sufficient to destroy the hypothesis which has been 
built upon them; and the argument fromSeripture may be shown to, be as unfounded. “It is, 
as the above extract will show, in brief this, that as the Scriptures ascribe, by analogy, hands, 
and eyes, and feet to God, and also the passions of love, hatred, anger, &c, “because these 
would be in us the principles of such outward actions as we see he has performed; so, by the 
same condescension to the weakness of our capacities, we find the powers and operations of 
our minds ascribed to him.” But will the advocates of this opinion look steadily to its legiti- 
mate consequences? We believe not; and those consequences must, therefore, be its total 
refutation. For if both our intellectual and moral-affections are made use of but as distant 
analogies, and obscure intimations, to convey to us an imperfect knowledge of the intellectual 
powers and affections of the Divine Nature, in the same manner as human hands, and human 
eyes, are made to represent his power and his knowledge,—it follows, that there is nothing 
in the Divine Nature which answers more truly and exactly to knowledge, justice, truth, mercy, 
and other qualities in man, than the knowledge of God answers to human organs of vision, or 
his power to the hands or the feet; and from this it would follow, that nothing is said in the 
Scriptures of the Divine Being, but what is, in the highest sense, figurative, and purely meta- 

horical. We are no more hike God in ow minds than in our bodies, and it might as truly have 
een said with respect to man’s bodily shape, as to his mental faculties, that man was made 
“in the image of God.” (1) ? 

It is also to be observed, that when the Scriptures speak of the knowledge, power, and 
other attributes of God, in figurative language, taken from the eyes or hands of the body, it 
is sufficiently obvious that this language is mataphorical, not only from the reason of pepe 

the 
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itself, but because the same ideas are also quite as often ‘expressed without figure ; and 
metaphor therefore never misleads us. Welnwe sufficient proof also that it never did mislead 
the Jews, even in the worst periods of their history, and when their tendency to idolatry and 
any superstition was most powerful. They made images in human shape of other gods; 
ut never of JnHovan: the Jews were never Anthropomorphites, whatever they might, be 
beside, But it is equally certain, that they did give a literal interpretation to those passages 
in their Scriptures which speak of the knowledge, justice, mercy, &c, of God, as the same in 
kind, though infinitely isher in their degree of excellence, with the same qualities in men. 
The reason is obvious: they could not interpret those passages of their Holy Writings which 
speak of the hands, the eyes, and the feet of God literally; because every part of the same 
sacred revelation was full of representations of the Divine Nature, which declared his absolute 
spirituality: and they could not interpret those passages figuratively which speak of the 
‘ntellectual and moral qualities of God in terms thatexpress the same qualitiesin men; because 
their whole revelation did not furnish them with any hint, even the most distant, that there 
was a more literal or exact sense in which they could be taken, It was not possible for any 
man to take literally that sublimely figurative representation of the upholding and ruli 
power of God, where he is said to “ hold the waters of the ocean in the hollow of his hand,” 
unless he could also conclude that where he is said to: “weigh the. hills in scales, and the 
mountains in a balance,” he was to understand this literally also. ‘The idea suggested is that 
of sustaining, regulating, and adjusting power; but if he were told, that he ought to take the 
idea of power in as figurative a sense as that of the waters being held in: the hollow of the 
hand of God, and his weighing the mountains in scales, he would find it impossible to form 
any idea of the thing signified at all. The first step in the attempt would plunge him into 
total darkness. 'The figurative hand assists him to form the idea of managing and controllin 
power, but the figurative power suggests nothing ; and so this scheme blots out entirely a 


(1) “Though his grace rightly lays down analogy for the foundation of his discourse, yet, for want of .. 
having thoroughly weighed and digested it, and by wording himself incautiously, he seems entirely to destroy 
the nature of it; insomuch that while he rejects the strict propriety of our conceptions and words, on the one 
hand, he appears to his antagonists to run into an extreme even below metaphor, on the other. 

“His greatest mistake is, that through his discourse he supposes the members and actions of a human 
body, which we attribute to God in a pure metaphor, to be equally upon the same foot of analogy with the 
passions of a human soul, which are attributed to him ‘in a lower and more imperfect degree of analogy ; 
and even with the operations and perfections of the pure mind or intellect, which are attributed to hith in a 
yet higher and more complete degree. In pursuance of this oversight, he expressly assorts love and anger, 
wisdom.and goodness, knowledge and foreknowledge, and all the other Divine attributes, to be spoken of God, 
as improperly as eyes or ears ; that there is no more likeness between these things in the Divine Nature and 
in ours, than there is between our hard and God’s power, and that they are not to be taken in thé same 

nse, 

“Agreeably to this incautious and indistinct. manner of treating a subject curious and difficult, he hath 
unwarily dropped some such shocking expressions as these, the best representations we can make of God 
are infinitely short of truth, Which God forbid, in the sense his adversaries take it; for then all our 
reasonings concerning him would be groundless and false. But the saying is evidently true in a favourable 
and qualified sense and meaning; namely, that they are infinitely short of the real, true, internal nature of 
God as he is in himself, Again, that they are emblems indeed and parabolical figures of the Divine 
attributes, which they are designed to signify; as if they were signs or figures of our own, altogether 
precarious and arbitrary, and without any real and true foundation of analogy between them in the nature 
of either God or man: and accordingly he unhappily describes the knowledge we have of God and his 
attributes, by the notion we form of a strange country by a map, which is only paper and ink, strokes and 
tines,” —Bishop Brown's Procedure of Human Understanding. 
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revelation of God of any kind, by resolving the whole into figures, which represent nothing 
of which we can form any conception. 

The argument of ArcusisHop Kine, from the passions which are ascribed to God in Serip- 
ture, is not more conclusive. “‘After the same manner we find him represented as affected 
with such passions as we perceive to be in ourselves, as angry and pleased, as loving and 
hating, as repenting and changing his resolutions, as full of mercy, and provoked to revenge ; 
and yet, on reflection, we cannot think that any of these: passions literally affect the Divine 
Nature.” But why not? As they are represented in Scripture to be affections of the Divine 4 
Nature, and not in the gross manner in which they are expressed in this extract, there seems 
nothing improper in taking them literally ; and no necessity is made out to compel us to under- 
stand them to signify somewhat for which we have not a name, and of which we can form no 
idea. The Seriptures nowhere warrant us to consider God as a cold metaphysical abstraction ; 
and they nowhere indicate to us that when they ascribe affections to him, they are to be taken 
as mere figures of speech. On the contrary, they teach us to consider them as answering 
substantially, though not cirewmstantially to the innocent affeetions of men and angels. Why 
may not anger be “Jiterally” ascribed to God, not indeed as it may be caricatured to suit a 
theory, but as we find it ascribed in’ the Scriptures? -It is not malignant anger, nor blind, 
stormy, and disturbing anger, which is spoken of; nor is this always, nor need itybe at any 
time, the anger of creatures, There is an anger which is without sin in man,—“ a perception 
of evil, and opposition to it, and also an emotion of mind, a sensation, or passion, suitable 
thereto.” (2) There was this in our Lord, who was without sin; nor is it represented by the 
Evangelists, who give us the instances, as even an infirmity of the nature He assumed. In * 
God, it may be allowed to exist in a different manner to that in which it is found even in men 
who are “angry and sin not ;” it is accompanied with no weakness, it is allied to no imper- 
feetion ; but that it does exist as truly in him as in man, is the doctrine of Scripture; and there 
is no perfection ascribed to God, to which it can be proved contrary, or with which we cannot 
conceive it to co-exist. (3) Not only angerj we are told, is ascribed to God, but ‘the being 
pleased.” Let the term used be complacency, instead of one which seems to have been selected 
to convey a notion of a lower and less worthy kind; ‘and there is no incongruity in the idea, 

Ho is the blessed or happy God, and therefore capable of pleasure. He looked upon his works, 
and saw that they were “good,” “ very good,”—words which suggest the idea of his. compla- 
eency upon their competion ; and this, when separated from all connection with human in- 
firmity, appears to be a perfection, and not a defect. To be incapable of complacency and 
delight, is the character of the Supreme Being of Errcurvs and of the modern Hindoos, of whose 
internal state, so to speak, deep sleep, and the surface of an unrufiled lake, are favourite figura- 
tive representations. But of this refinement we have nothing in the Bible, nor is it-in. the least 
necessary to our idea of infinite perfection. And why should not love exist in God, in more 
than a figurative sense? For this. affection to. be accompanied with perturbation, anxiety, and 
weak or irrational partiality, is a mere accident. So we often see it in human beings; but 
though this affection, without any concurrent infirmity, be ascribed to God, it surely does not 
follow that it. exists in him, as something in nature “wholly different” from love in wise and 
holy creatures, in angels and in saints. t only the beauty, the force, and the encouragement 
of a thousand passages of Scripture would be lost, upon this hypothesis; but their meaning 
also. Love in God is something, we are told, which is so called, because it produces similar 
effects to those which are produced by love in man; but what this something is, we are not 
informed; and the revelation of Scripture as to God, is thus reduced to a revelation of his acts 
only, but not, in the least, of the principles from which they flow. (4) 

2) Wesley. * 

& Melancthon says: “ The Lord was very angry with Aaton to have destroyed him; and I [ Moses] 
prayed for Aaron also at the same time. (Deut. ix, 20.) Let us not elude the exceedingly lamentable 
expressions which the Holy Ghost employs when he says, God was very angry ; and let us not feign to 
ourselves a God of stone, or a Stoical Deity. For though God is angry in a different manner from men, 
yet let us conclude that God was really angry with Aaron, and that Aaron was not then in[a state of] grace, 
but obnoxious to everlasting punishment. Dreadful was the fall of Aaron, who had through fear yielded to 
the madness of the people when they instituted the Egyptian worship. Being warned by this example, let 
us not confirm ourselves in security, but acknowledge that it is possible for elect erg renewed persons 
horribly to fall,” &c.—Loci Precipui Theologi, 1543. 

(4) “It would destroy the confidence of prayer, and the ardour of devotion, if we could regard the Deity 
as subsisting by himself, and as haying no sympathies, but mere abstract relations to the whole family in 
heaven and earth; and I look upon it as one of the most rational and philosophical confutations of your 
system, that it is fitted neither for the theory nor the practice of our religion; and that, if we could adopt it, 
we must henceforth exchange the language of Scripture for the anthems of Epicurus : 

: = a enim per se Diviim natura necesse est, 


Immortali evo summa cum pace fruatur, ; a: Tt 
Semota ab nosttis rebus, sejunctaque longe; aye - 

. Nam privata dolore omni, privata periculis, eat 

. Ipsa suis pollens opibus, nihil indiga nostri, - ns 


ec bene promeritis capitur, nec tangitur ira, 
“Jt is in direct opposition to all such vain and skeptical speculations, that Christianity always repre. 
sents and speaks of the Deity as participating, so far as infinity and perfection may participate, in those. owe 
feelings and affections which belong to our rational natures.”—Grinfield’s Vindicia Analogice. 
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The same observations may be applied to “mercy and revenge,” by the latter of which the 
Archbishop can meg pothing more than judicial vengeance, or retribution, though an equivocal 
term has been adopted, ad captandum. “Repenting, and changing his resolutions,” are im- 
properly placed. among the affections ; but, freed from ideas of human infirmity, they may be, 
‘without the least dishonour to the fulness of the Divine perfections, ascribed to God in as literal 
a sense as we find them stated in the Scriptures. 'They there clearly signify no more than the 
change which takes place in the affections of God, his anger or his love, as men turn from the 
practice of righteousness, or repent and turn back again to him; and the consequent changes 
in his dispensations toward them as their Governor and Lord. ‘This is the Serpe doctrine, 
and there is nothing in it which is not most worthy of God, though hterally interpreted ; 
nothing which is not consistent with his absolute immutability. He is unchangeably the 
lover and the rewarder of righteousness, unchangeably the hater and the judge of iniquity ; 
and as his creatures are righteous or wicked, or are chine from the one state to the other, 
they become the objects of the different regards, and of the different administrations, of the 
same righteous and gracious Sovereign, who, by these very changes, shows that he is without 
variableness, or shadow of turning. 

If then there is no reason for not attributing even certain affections of the human mind to 
God, when connected with absolute perfection and excellence, in their nature and in their 
exercise, no reason certainly can be given for not considering his intellectual attributes, repre- 
sented, as to their nature though not as to their degree, by terms taken from the faculties of 
the human mind, as corresponding with our own. But the matter is placed beyond all doubt. 
by the appeal which is so often made in the Bible to these properties in man, not as illustra- 
tions only of something distantly and indistinctly analogous to properties in the Divine Nature, 
but as representations of the nature and reality of these qualities in the Supreme Being, and 
which are, therefore, made the grounds of argument, the basis of duty, and the sources of consolation. 

With respect to the nature of God, it is sufficient to refer to the passage before. mentioned, 
— Gop is a Spirit ;—where the argument is, that he requires nota ceremonial but.a spiritual 
worship, the worship of man’s spirit; because he himself is a Srinir. Elow this argument 
could be brought out on Archbishop Kine’s and Dr. Cop.esron’s theory, it is difficult.to state, 
It would be something of this kind:—Gop is a Srinit; that is, he is called a Spirit, because 
his nature is analogous to the spiritual nature of man:. but this.analogy implies no similarity 
of nature: it is a mere analogy of relation; and therefore, though @ve have no direct and 
proper notion of the nature of God, yet, because he is called a Spirit, “they, that worship him 
must worship iim in spirit and in truth.” This is indeed far from being: an intelligible, and it 
is still less a practical, argument. 

With respect’to his intellectual attributes, it is argued in Scripture, “He that teacheth man 
knowledge, shall not he know ?? Here the knowledge of God is supposed to be of the same 
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- nature as the knowledge of man, ‘This is the sole foundation of the argument; which would 


have appeared indescribably obscure, if, according, to Archbishop King’s hypothesis, it had 
stood,—“ He that teacheth man knowledge, shall he not have somewhat in his nature, which. 
because it gives rise to actions similar to those which proceed from knowledge, we may call 
knowledge, but of which we have no direct or proper notion?” 

_ With respect to his mord attributes, we find the same appeals.—‘ Shall not the Judge of 
the whole earth do right?” Here the abstract term right is undoubtedly used in the sense 
commonly received among men, and is supposed to be comprehensible by them,—'The 
righteous Lorp lovetlr righteousness.” The righteousness in man which he loveth, is, clearly, 
correspondent in its kind to that which constitutes him eminently ‘the righteous Lord,?— 
Still more forcibly, the house of Israel is called upon “ to judge between him and his vineyard ;” 
he condescends to try his own justice by the notions of justice which prevail among men; 1p 
which there could be no meaning, if this moral. quality were not in God and in man of thie 
same kind.—“ Hear now, O house of Israel, is not my way equal?” But what force would 
there be'in this challenge, designed to-silence the murmurs of a people under correction, as 
though they had not been justly dealt with, if justice among men had no more resemblance to 
justice in God than a hand to power, or an eye to ab wledgy or “a map of China to China 
itself?” The appeel is to a standard common to both, and by which one might be as explicitly 
determined as the other. (5) Finally, the ground of all praise and adoration of God for works 


% 
(5) How can we confess God to be just, if we understand it not? But how can we understand him go, but 

by the measures of justice? and how shall we know thai, if there be two justices, one that we know, and one 
that we know not, one contrary to another? If they be contrary, they are not justice; for justicé can be no 
more opposed to justice, than truth to truth: if they be not contrary, then that which we understand to be 
justin us, is just in God; and that which is just once, is just for ever in the same case and circumstances : 
and, indeed, how is it that we are in all things of excellency and virtue. to be like God, and to be meek like 

_ Christ; to be humble as he is humble, and to be pure like God, to be just after his example, to be merciful as 
our heavenly Father is merciful? If there is but.one mercy, and one justice, and one meekness, then the 
measure of these, and the reason, is eternally the same. If there be two, either they are not essential to 
God, or else not imitable by us: and then how can we glorify God, and speak honour of his name, and exalt 
_ his justice, and magnify his truth, and sincerity, and panne if truth and simplicity, and justice, and 

* . mercy in him is not that thing which we understand, and which we are. to imitate ?”, &c.-Bishop Taylor's 


“ Ductor Dubitantium.” 
* 
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of mercy and judgment,—of all trust in God, on account.of his faithfulness and truth,—and of 
all imitation of God in his mercy and compassion,—is laid in every part of the word of God, 
not, surely in this, that there are unknown and unapprehended qualities of some kind in God, 
which lead him to perform actions similar to those which flow from justice, truth, and mercy 
in men; but in the consideration that, he is justice itself, truth itself, and goodness itself. The 
hypothesis is therefore contradicted by the Scripture; and though it has been assumed in favour 
of a great truth,—that the prescience of God does not destroy the liberty of man,—that truth 
needs not so cumbrous and mischievous an auxiliary. Divine foreknowledge and the freedom 
of human agency are-compatible, not because foreknowledge in God is a figure of speech, or 
something different in kind to foreknowledge in man ; but because knowledge, simply consider- 
ed, whether present; past, or future, can have no influence upon action at.all, and cannot 
therefore change a contingent action into a necessary one. 

For, after all, where. does the great theological difficulty lie, for the evasion of which so 
much is to be sacrificed? The prescience, counsels, and plans of God, are prescience, counsels 
and plans, which respect free agents, as far as men are concerned; and unless we superadd 
tyfluence to necessitate, or plans to entice irresistibly and to entrap inevitably, into some given 
course of conduct, there is clearly no incongruity between these and human freedom. ‘There 
is a difficulty in conceiving how foreknowledge should be absolute, as there is a difficulty in 
conceiving how God’s present knowledge should penetrate the heart of man, and know his 
present thoughts: but neither party argues from the incomprehensibility of the mode to the 
impossibility of the thing. The great difficulty does not then lie here. It seems to be planted 
precisely in this, that God should prohibit many things, which he nevertheless knows will 
occur, and in the prescience of which he regulates his dispensations to bring out of these cir- 
cumstances various results, which he makes subservient to the displays of his mercy: and his 
justice ; and particularly, that in the case of those individuals who, he knows, will finally 
perish, he exhorts,-warns, invites, and, in a word, takes active and influential means to prevent 
a foreseen result. This forms the difficulty ; because, in the case of man, the prescience of 
failure would, in many- cases, paralyze all effort,—whereas, in the government of God, men 
are treated, in our views, with as much intensity of care and effort, as though the issue of things 
was entirely unknown. But if the perplexity arises from this, nothing can be more clear than 
that the question is not, how to reconcile God’s prescience with-the freedom of man; but how 
to reconcile the conduct of God toward man, considered as a free agent, with his own prescience ; 
how to assign.a congruity to warnings, exhortations, and other means adopted to prevent 
destruction as to individuals, with the certain foresight of that terrible result. In this, however, 
no moral attribute of God isimpugned. On the contrary, mercy requires the application of 
means of deliverance, if man be under a dispensation of grace; and justice requires it, if man 
is to be judged for the use or abuse of mercy. The difficulty then entirely resolves itself into 
a mere matter of feeling, which, of course,—as we cannot be judges of a nature infinite in 
perfection, though similar to what is excellent in our own, nor of proceedings which, in the 
unlimited range of the government of God, may have connections and bearings beyond all our 
comprehension,—we cannot reduce to a human standard.- Is it, then, to adjust a mere matter 
of feeling, that we are to make these outrageous interpretations of the word of God, in what he 
hath spoken of himself? And are we to deny that we have no “ proper or direct notion of God,” 
because we cannot find him out to perfection? This difficulty, which we ought not to dare to 
try by human standards, is not one however, we again remark, which arises at all out of the 
relation of the Divine prescience to the liberty of human actions; and it is entirely untouched 
by any part of this controversy. We fall into new difficulties through these speculations, but 
do not escape. the true one. If the freedom of man is denied, the moral attributes of God are 
impugned ; and the difficulty, as a matter of feeling, is heightened. Divine prescience cannot 
be denied, because the prophetic Scriptures have determined that already; and if Archbishop 
King’s interpretation of foreknowledge be resorted to, the something substituted for prescience, 
and equivalent to it, comes in, to bring us back, in a fallacious circle, to the point from which 
we started. 

It may therefore be’ certainly concluded, that the Omniseience of God comprehends his 
certain prescience of all events however contingent; and if any thing more were necessary to 
strengthen’ the argument above given, it might be drawn from the irrational, and, above all, 
the unseriptural consequences, which would follow from the denial of this doctrine. These are 
forcibly stated by President Edwards: : ‘ 

“Tt would follow from this notion, (namely, that the Almighty doth not foreknow what will 
be the result of future contingencies,) that as God is liable to be continually repenting- what 
he has done; so he must be.exposed to be constantly changing his mind and intentions as to 
his future conduct; altering his measures, relinquishing his old designs, and forming new 
schemes and projections.. For his purposes, even as-to thé main parts of his scheme, namely, 
such as belong to the state of his moral kingdom, must be always liable to.be broken, thro 
want of foresight; and he must be continually putting his system to rights, as it gets ou 
order, through the contingence of the actions of moral agents: he must be a Being, who, inst 
of being absolutely immutable, must necessarily be the subject of infinitely the most numero 
acts of repentance, and changes of intention,.of any being whatsoever; for this plain reason, 
that his vastly extensive charge comprehends an infinitely greater number of those things 
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which are to him contingent and uncertain. In such a situation he must have little else to do, 
but to mend broken links as well as he can, and be rectifying his disjomted frame and disordered 
movements, in the best manner the case will allow. 'The Supreme Lord of all things must 
needs be under great and miserable disadvantages, in governing the world which he has made, 
_and has the care of, through his being utterly unable to find out things of chief importance, 
which hereafter shall befall his system; which, if he did but know, he might make season- 
able provision for. In many cases, there may be very great necessity that he should make 
provision, in the manner of his ordering and disposing things, for some great events which are 
to happen, of vast and extensive influence, and endless consequence to the universe; which 
he may see afterward, when it is too late, and may wish in vain that he had known beforehand, 
that he might have ordered his affairs accordingly. And it is in the power of man, on these 
principles, by his devices, purposes, and actions, thus to disappoint God, break his measures, 
make him continually to change his mind, subject him to vexation, and bring him into confusion.” 


CHAPTER VY. 
= ArrrisuTes of God—Immutability, Wisdom. 


” Anotuer of the qualities of the Divine Nature, on which the sacred writers often dwell, is 
his unchangeableness. ‘This is indicated in his august and awful title, am. All other beings 
are dependent and mutable, and thus stand in striking contrast to him who is independent, and 
therefore capable of no mutation. “Of old hast thou Jaid the foundation of the earth; and the 
heavens are the work of thy hands; they shall perish; but thou shalt endure,—yea, all of 
them shall wax old like’a garment; as a vesture shalt thou change them, and they shall be 
changed ; but thou art the SAME, and thy years shall have no end.—He is the Father of lights, 
with whom is no variableness, neither shadow of turning.—His eounsel standeth fast for ever, 
and the thoughts of his heart to all generations.—His mercy endureth for ever.—His righteous- 
ness is like the great mountains, firm and unmovable.—I am the Lord, I change not.” 

Of this truth, so important to religion and to morals, there are many confirmations from 
subjects constantly open to observation. ‘The general order of nature, in the revolutions of the 
heavenly bodies; the succession of seasons; the laws of animal and vegetable production; and — 
the perpetuation of every species of beings, from which, if there be occasional deviation 
prove the general regularity and stability of this material system, or they w 
attract attention. The ample universe therefore, with its immense aggregate of indivi 
beings and classes of being, displays not only the all-comprehending and pervading 
God; but, as it remains from. age to age subject to the same laws, and fulfilling the same 

purposes, it is a visible image of the existence of a being of steady counsels, free from caprice, 
and liable to no control. The moral government of God gives its evidence also to the same 
truth. "The laws under which we are now placed, are the same as those which were preseribed 
to the earliest generations of men. What was vice then, is vice now; and what is virtue now, 
was then virtue. Miseries of the same kind and degree inflict puni n.the former; 

ace and blessedness, as formerly accompany the latter. God mai s will tomen 

y successive revelations, the patriarchal, the Mosaic, and th isti d those distant 

from each other many ages; but the moral principles on which each rests, are precisely the 
same, and the moral ends which each proposes. Their differences are circumstantial, ing 
according to the age of the world, the condition of mankind, and his own-plans of infini 
wisdom ; but the identity of their spirit, their influence, and their character, shows their auth 
to be an unchangeable being of holiness, truth, justice, and mercy. Vicious men have now 
the same reason to tremble before God, as in former periods, for he is still “of purer eyes than 
to behold iniquity ;” and the penitent and the pious have the same ground of hope, and the 
same sure foundation of trust. These are the cautionary and the cheering moral uses to which 
the sacred writers constantly apply this doctrine. He is “the Lord, the hope of their fathers ;”* 
and in all the changes and vicissitudes of life, this is the consolation of his people, that he wild 
never leave them, nor forsake them. “Though the mountains depart and the hills be removed, 
yet my kindness shall not depart from thee, nor shall the covenant of my peace be removed.” 
It is true, that the stability of the Divine operations, and counsels, as indicated by the laws 
of the material universe, and the revelations of his will, only show the immutability of God 
through those periods within which these operations and dispensations have been m force; 
» but in Scripture they are constantly represented as the results of an immutability which arises 
out of the perfection of the Divine Waar itself, and which is therefore essential to it. “I am 
the Lord, I change not:” he changes not, because he is “the Lord.”—With hia there is “no 
variableness, neither shadow of turning ;” because he is “the Father of lights,’ the source and 
fulness of all light and perfection whatever. Change in any sense which implies defect and 
infirmity, and therefore imperfection, is imposssible to absolute perfection; and immutability is 
therefore essential to his Godhead. In this sense, he is never capaliaet tly kind of change 
whatever, as eyen a heathen has so strongly expressed it, ovderore, ovdapn, ovdapws addawawr, 
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ovdepray evdeyera. (6) For “if we consider the nature of God, that he is a self-existent and 
independent being, the great Creator and wise Governor of all things; that he is a spiritual 
and simple being, void of all parts and all mixture, that can induce a change; that he is a 
sovereign and uncontrollable being, which nothing from without can affect or work an altera- 
tion in; that he is an eternal being, which always has, and always will go on in the same 
tenor of existence; an omniscient being, who, knowing all things, has no reason to act con- 
trary to his first resolves; and, in all respects, a most perfect being, that can admit of no 
addition or diminution; we cannot but believe, that both in his essence, in his knowledge, and 
in his will and purposes, he must of necessity be unchangeable. 'T’o suppose him otherwise, 
is to suppose him an imperfect being: for if he change, it must be either to a greater perfection 
than he had before, or to a less; if to a greater perfection, then was there plainly a defect in 
him, and a privation of something better than what he had, or was; then again was he not 
always the best, and consequently not always God: if hé change to a lesser perfection, then 
does he fall into a defect again ;. lose a perfection he was possessed once of, and so ceasing to 
be the best being, cease at the same time to be God, The sovereign perfection of the Deity 
therefore is an invincible bar against all mutability; for, which way soever we suppose him 
to change, his supreme exceJlency is nulled or impaired by it: for smce in all changes, there 
is something from which, and something to which, the change is made, a loss of what the thing 
had, or an acquisition of what it had not, it must follow, that if God change to the better, he 
was not perfeet before, and so not God ; if to be worse, he will not be perfect, and sono longer 
God, after the change.. We esteem changeableness in men either an imperfection or a fault : 
their natural changes, as to their persons, are from weakness and vanity ; their moral changes, 
as to their inclinations and purposes, are from ignorance or inconstancy, and therefore this 
quality is no way compatible with the glory and attributes of God.” (7) 

In his being and perfections, God is therefore eternally raz same. He cannot cease to be, 
he cannot be more perfect because his perfection is absolute; he cannot be less so, because he 
is independent of all external power, and has no internal principle of decay, We are not 
however so to interpret the immutability of God, as though his operations admitted no change, 
and-even no contrariety; or that his mind was incapable of different regards and affections 
toward the same creatures under different circumstances. He creates and he destroys; he 
wounds and he heals; he works and ceases from his works; he loves and hates; but these, 
as being under the direction of the ‘same immutable wisdom, holiness, goodness, and justice, 
are the proofs not of changing but of unchanging principles, as stated in the preceding chapter. 
They are perfections, not imperfections. Variety of operation, the power to commence, and 
cease to act, show the liberty of his nature; the direction of this operation to wise and good 
ends, shows its excellence. "Thus in Seripture lahguage “he repents” of threatened, or com= 
menced piishment, and shows mercy; or “is weary of forbearing” with the obstinately 

uilty, and so inflicts vengeance. Thus, “he hates the evil doer,” and “loveth the righteous.” 

hat love too may be lost, “if the righteous turn away from his righteousness ;” and that 
hatred may be averted, “when the wicked man turneth away from his wickedness.” There 
is a sense in which this may be calléd change in God, but it is not the change of imperfection 
and defect. It argues precisely the contrary. If when “the righteous man turneth away from 
his righteousness,” God’s love to him were unchangeable, he could not be the unchangeabl 
holy God, the of iniquity; and “when the wicked man turneth away from his wicked 
ness,” and, by th ce of the Holy Spirit, becomes a new creature, if he did not become the 
object of God’s love, God: would not be the unchangeable lover of righteousness. By these 
scriptural doctrines, the doctrine of the Divine immutability is not therefore contradicted, but 
confirmed. 

Various speculations, however, on the Divine immutability. occur, in the writings of divines 
and others, which, though often well intended, ought to be received with caution, and’ some- 
times even rejected as bewildering or pernicious, Such are the notions, that God knows every 
thing by intuition ; that there is no succession of ideas in the Divine mind; that he can receive 
no new idea; that there are no affections in God, for to suppose that would suppose that he is 
capable of emotion; that if there are affections in God, as love, hatred, &c, they always exist 
in the same degree, or else he would suffer change; for these and other similar speculations, 
recourse may be had to the Schoolmen, and metaphysicians, by those who are curious in such 
subjects; but the impression of the Divine character, thus represented, will be found. very 
different to that conveyed by those inspired writings in which God is not spoken of by men, 
but speaks of himself; and nothing could be more easily shown than that most of these notions 
are either idle, as assuming that we know more of God than is revealed; or such as tend to 
represent the Divine Being, as rather a necessary than a free agent, and his moral perfections 
as resulting from a blind physical necessity of nature, more than from an essential moral excel- 
lence, or, finally, as unintelligible or absurd. As a specimen of the latter, the following 
passages may be taken from a work in some repute. ‘The arguments are drawn from the 
Schoolmen, and though broadly given by the author, will be found more or less to tinge the 
remarks on the immutability of God, in the most current systems of theology, and discourses 
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“ wledge is independent upon the objects known, therefore whatever changes there 
an , there is none in him. ‘Things known are considered either as past, present, or to 
come, these are not known by us in the same way; for concerning things past it must be 


said, that we once knew them; or of things to come, that we shall know them hereafter ; where- 
as God, with one view, comprehends all things past and future, as though thvy were present, 

“If God’s knowledge were not unchangeable, he might be said to have different thoughts 
or apprehensions of things, at one time, from what he has at another, which would argue a 
defect of wisdom, And indeed a change of sentiments implies ignorance, or weakness of 
understanding; for to make advances in, knowledge, supposes a degree of ignorance: and to 
decline therein is to be reduced to.a state of ignorance: now it is certain, that both these are 
inconsistent with the infinite perfection of the Divine mind; nor can any such defect be applied 
to him, who is called, The only wise God.” (8) ° 

Tn thus representing the knowledge of God as “independent of the ohjectg, known ;” in 
order.to the establishing of such an immutability of knowledge, as is not only not inconsistent 
with the perfection of that attribute, but without which it could not be perfect ; and in deny- 
ing, that knowledge in God has any respect to the past, present, and future of things, a very 
important distinction between the lpaeeletice of things possible and the knowledge of things 
actual, both of which must be attributed to God, is strangely overlooked. 

In respect of possible beings, the Divine knowledge kas no relation to time, and there is in 
it no past, no future; he knows his own wisdom and omnipotence, and that is knowing every 
thing respecting them. But to the possible existence of things, we must now add actual 
existence; that commenced with time, or time with that. Here then is another branch of the 
Divine knowledge, the knowledge of things actually existing, a’ distinction with which. the 
operations of our own minds make us familiar; and from the actual existence of things arise 
order.and succession, past, present, and future, not only in the things themselves, but in the 
Divine knowledge of them also; for as there could be no knowledge of things in the Divine 
mind as actually existing, which did not actually exist, for that would be falsehood, not truth, 
so.if things have been b at into actual. existence in succession, the knowledge of their 
actual existence must have een Successive also ; for as actual existences they could not be 
known as existing before they were. ‘The actual being of things added nothing to the know- 
ledge of the Infinite Mind as to their powers and properties, "Those he knew from himself, the 
source of all being, for they all depended upon his will, power, and wisdom, ‘There was no 
need, for instance, to set the mechanism of this whiverse in motion, that he might know how it 
would play, what properties it would exhibit, what would be its results; but the knowledge 
of the universe, as a congeries of beings in ideal, or possible existence, was not the knowledge 
of it as‘a real existence ; that, as far as we can see, was only possible when “he spake and it 
was done, when he commanded and it stood fast :” the knowledge of the act istence of 
things with God is therefore successive, because thing's come into being in succession, and, as 
to actual existences, there is foreknowledge, present knowledge, and after knowledge, with 
God as well as with ourselves. mye 
+ But not only is a distinction to be made between the knowledge of God as to things possibly 
and things actually existing; but also between his knowledge of all possible things, and of 
those things to which he determined before their creation to give actual existence. ‘To bi 
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that in the Divine mind any distinction existed bétween the apprehisngian of things w 
would remain possible only, and things which in their time were to come into actual being, 
would be a bold denial of the perfect knowledge of God. 

‘Here however it is intimated, that this makes the knowledge of God to be derived from 
something out of himself; and if he derive his knowledge from something out of himse 
it must be dependent. And what evil follows from this? The knowledge of the nature, 
perties, and relations of things, God has from himself, that is from the knowledge he ha 
own wisdom and omnipotence, by which the things that are, have been produced, 
which only they could be produced, and in this respect his knowledge is not dependent; bi 
the knowledge that they actually exist is not from ti 






himself except. as he makes Rae to exist ; 

and when they are made to be, then is the knowledge of their actual existence derived from 
them, that is, from the fact itself, As long as they are, he knows that they are; when they 
cease to be, he knows that they are not; and before they exist, he knows that they do not yet, 
exist, His knowledge of the crimes of men, for instance, as actually committed, is dependent 
upon the committal of those crimes. He knows what crime is, independent of its actual exist- 
ence; but the knowledge of it as committed, depends not, on himself but upon the creature. 
And so far is this from derogating from the knowledge of God, that, according to the common 
wenasn of things, it is thus only that we can suppose the knowledge of God to be exact and 

erfect. 

‘ But this is not all which sustains the opinion, that there is order and succession also in the 
knowledge of the Divine Being, It is not only as far as the knowledge of the successive and 
transient actual existence of things is concerned, that both fore and after knowledge are to be 
ascribed to God, but also in another respect. Authors of the class just quoted, speak as though 
God himself had no ideas of time, and order, and succession ; as t pes past, and present, and 


(8) Ridgeley’s Body of Divinity. — 
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to come, were so entirely and exclusively human, that even the Infinite Mind itself | ot 
the power of apprehending them. But if there be actually o successive order of even 10 us, 
and if this be something real and not a dream, then must there be a corresponding knowledge 
of it in him, and therefore, in all things which respect us, a knowledge of them as past, present, 
or to come, that is, as they are in the experience of mankind, and in the truth of things itself, 
Besides this, if there be what the Scriptures call “purposes” with God; if this expression is 
not to be ranked with those figures of speech which represent Divine power by a hand and an 
arm, then there is foreknowledge, strictly and properly so called, with God. "The knowledge 
of any thing actually existing is collateral with its existence; but as the intention roduce 
any thing, or to suffer it to ete ti must be before the actual existence of the thing, 
because that is finite and caused, so that very intention is in proof of the precognition of that 
which is to be produced, immediately by the act of God, or mediately through his permission. 
The actual occurrence of things in succession as to us, and in pursuance of his purpose or 
permission, is therefore a sufficient proof of the existence of a sat Sa a prescience of 
them by Almighty God. As to the possible nature, and properties, and relations of things, 
his knowledge may have no succession, no order of time; but when those ar¢hetypes of things 
in the Eternal Mind come into actual being by his power or permission, it is in pursuance of 
previous intention: ideas of time are thus created, so to 6 att by the very order in which he 
produces them, or purposes to produce them, and his knowledge of them as realities corresponds 
to their nature and pelatictie because it is perfect knowledge, He knows them before they are 
produced, as things which are to be pe or permitted; when they are produced, he knows 
them with the additional idea of their actual being ; and when they cease to be, he knows 
them as things which have been, 

Allied to the attribute of Immutability, is the Lisenry of God, which enables us to conceive 
of his unchangeableness in the noblest, and most worthy manner, as the result of his will, and 
infinite moral excellence, and not as the consequence of a blind and physical necessity, “He 
doth whatever pleaseth him,” and his actions are the result of wi Hak choice. This, as Dr. 
§. Clarke has well stated it, follows from his intelligence ; for “Intelligence without liberty is 
really, in respect of any power, excellence, or perfection, no intelligence at all. It is indeed a. 
consciousness, but it is merely a passive one; a consciousness, not of acting, but peely of 
being acted upon. Without liberty, nothing can in any tolerable propriety of speech, be said 
to be an agent, or couse of any thing. For, to act necessarily, is really and properly not to 
act at all, but only to be acted upon. Pi ay 

“If the Supreme Cause is not a being endued with liberty and choice, but a mere necessary 
agent, whose actions are all as‘absolutely and naturally necessary as his existence: then it 
will follow, that nothing which is not, could possibly have been; and that nothing which is, 
could possib not have been; and that no mode or circumstance of the existence of any thing, 


» could possibly have been in any respect otherwise, than it now im is. All which being 


evidently most false and absurd: it follows on the contrary, that the reme Cause is not a 
mere necessary agent, but a being endued with liberty and choice.” 

It is true, that God cannot do evil. “It is impossible for him to ie.” But “this is a neces 
sity, not of nature and fate, but of fitness and wisdom; a necessity, consistent with the greatest 
freedom and most perfect choice. For the ony foundation of this necessity, is such an unalter- 

able rectitude of will, and perfection of wisdom, as makes it impossible for a wise being to: 
resolve to act foolishly ; or for a nature infinitely good, to choose to do that which is evil.” 

Of the Wispom of God, it is here necessary to say little, because many instances of it in the 

lication of knowledge to accomplish such ends as were worthy of himself and requisite for 

dh +e lation of his glory to his creatures, have been given in the proofs of an intelligent and 
d rigaing cause, with which the world abounds. On this, as well as on the other attributes, 
eriptures dwell with an interesting complacency, and lead us to the contemplation of an 
utbourded variety of instances in which this perfection of God has been manifested to . 
is “the only wise God ;” and as to his works, “in wisdom hast thou made them all.” a 
pind has been done by nice and delicate adjustment, by nwnber, weight, and measure. “Ee 
seeth under the whole heaven, to make the weight for the winds, to weigh the waters by 
measure, to make a decree for the rain, and a way for the lightning of the thunder.” Whole 
volumes haye heen written on this amazing subject, “the Wisdom of God in the Creation,” 
and it is stiil unexhausted. Every research into nuture, every discovery as to the laws by 
which material things are combined, decomposed, and transformed, throws new light upon the 
simplicity of the elements, which are the subjects of this ceaseless operation of Divine power, 
and the exquisite skill, and unbounded compass of the intelligence which directs it, The vast 
body of facts which natural philosophy has collected with so much laudable labour, and the 
store of which is constantly increasing, is a commentary on the words of inspiration, ever 
enlarging, and which will continue to enlarge as long as men remain on earth to pursue such 
inquiries; “he doeth great things past finding out, and wonders without number.” “Lo these are 
arts of his ways, but how little a portion is heard of him!” 'The excellent books which have 
een written with the express design to ilustrate the wisdom of God, and to exhibit the final 
causes of the creation, and preservation of the innumerable creatures with which we are sur- 
rounded, must be referred to on 60 copious a subject, (9) and a few general remarks mus suffice. 


(9) Ray’s “Wisdom of God,”—Derham’s Autro and Physico-Theology,—Paley’s Nat, Theol,—Sturn’s 
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7 THEOLOGICAL INSTITUTES. . [PART 
he first character of wisdom is to act for worthy ends. 'T'o act with design, is a sufficient 


character of intelligence; but wisdom is the. fit and proper exercise of the understanding; and 
though we are not adequate judges of what it is fit and proper for God to do in every case, 
yet for many of his acts the reasons are at least partially given in his own word, and they 
command at oneé our adoration and gratitude, as worthy of himself and benevolent tous. ‘The 
reason of the creation of the world was the manifestation of the perfections of God, to the 
rational creatures designed to inhabit it, and 16 confer on them, remaining innocent, a felicity 
equal to their largest capacity. The ‘was important, and the means by which it was 
appointed to be accomplished evident! » was itself made a source of satisfaction. 
God was announced to man as his r, Lord, and Friend, by revelation; but invisible 
himself, every object was fitted to ¢ him present to the mind of his creature, and to be a 
remembrancer of his power, glory, and care. ‘The heavens “declared his glory ;” the fruitful 
earth “his goodness.” The eee of man was called into exercise by the number and 
variety, and the curious structure of the works of God; pleasures of taste were formed by their 
sublimity, beauty, and harmony. “Day unto day uttered speech, night unto night taught 
Knowledge ;” and God in his Jaw, and in his creative munificence and preserving care, was 
thus ever placed before his creature, arrayed in the full splendour of his natural and moral 
attributes, the object of awe and love, of trust and of submission. ‘The great moral end of the 
creation of man, and of his residence in the world, and the means by which it was accomplished, 
were, therefore, displays of the Diyine Wisdom. ; ‘ ’ 

It is another mark of wisdom when the process by which any work is accomplished is 
simple, and many effects are produced from one, or a few elements. “When every several 
effect has a particular separate cause, this gives no pleasure to the spectator, as not discoverin, 
contrivance ; but that work is beheld with admiration and delight as the result of deep counsel, 
which is complicated in its parts, and yet simple in its operation, when a great variety of 
effects are seen to arise from one principle operating uniformly.” (1) This is the character of 
the works of God. From one material substance, (2) possessing the same essential properties, 
all the visible beings which surround us are made; the granite rock, and the central all-per- 
vading sun; the moveless clod, the rapid lightning, and the transparent air. Gravitation 
unites the atoms which compose the-world, combines the planets into one system, governs the - 
len of their motions, and yet vast as is its power, and all-pervading as its influence, it 
submits to an infinite number of modifications, which allow of the motion.of individual bodies ; 
and it, gives place to even contrary forces, which yet it controls and regulates. One act of 
Divine power in giving a certain inclination to the earth’s axis, produced the effeet of the 
vicissitude of seasons, gave laws to its temperature, and covered it with increased variety of 
productions. ‘T'o the composition, and a few simple laws impressed upon light, every object 
owes its colour, and the heavens and the earth are invested with beauty. A-combination of 
earth, water, and the gasses of the atmosphere, forms the strength and majesty of the oak, the 
grace and beauty, and odour of the rose; and from the principle of evaporation, are formed 
clouds which VM drop fatness,” dews which refresh the languid fields, sprmgs and rivers that 
make the valleys, through which they flow, “laugh and sing.” 

_ Variety of equally perfect operation is a character of wisdom. In the works of God the 
variety is endless, and shows the wisdom from which they spring to be infinite. Of that mind — 
in which all the ideas after which the innumerable objects composing the universe must have 








_ had a previous and distinct existence, because after that pattern they were made; and not 


te 


which every particle in their composition should fill, and the part it should act, we car 


: ls ideas of the things themselves, but of every ip of which they are composed; of the 


“have no adequate conception. The thought isoverwhelming. ‘This variety is too obvious to 


be dwelt upon; yet a few of its nicer shades may be adverted to, as showing, so to speak, 
the infinite resources, and the endlessly diversified conceptions of the Creator. “OL a 
manifold are thy works!” All the three kingdoms of nature pour forth the riches of variety. 
The varied forms of crystalization and composition in minerals ; the colours, forms, and qualities 
of vegetables; the kinds and properties, and habits of animals. 'The gradations from one class 
of beings to another; from unformed to organic, from dead to living, from mechanic sensitive- 
ness to sensation, from dull to active sense, from sluggishness to motion; from creeping to 
flying, from sensation to intellect, from instinct to reason, (3) from mortal to immortality, from 


Reflections. Kirby and Spence’s Entomology ; and, though not written with any such design, St. Pierre’s 
“Studies of Nature” open to the mind that can supply the pious sentiments which the author unfortunately 
wanted, many striking instances of the wisdom and benevolence of God, 

Abernethy on Attributes. ‘ ay rots 

2) ‘“A few undecompounded bodies, which may perhaps ultimately be resolved into still fewer elements, 
or which may be different formes of the same material, constitute the whole of our tangible universe of things.’* 
—Davy’s Chymistry. : ; . 

(3) It is not intended here to countenance the opinion that the difference between the highest instinet and 
the lowest reason, is not great, Itis as great as the difference between an accountable, and an wnaccountable 
nature; between a being under a law of force, arid a law of moral obligation and motive; between a nature 
limited in its capacity of improvement, and one whose capabilities are unlimited. ‘The rash hypothesis, 
that the negro is the connecting link between the white man and the ape, took its rise from the arbitrary 
classification of Linnaeus, which associates man and the ape in the same order, The more natural arrange- 
ment of later systems separate them into the bimanous, and quadrumanous orders, If this classification had 
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man to angel, from angel to seraph. Betwixt similitude and total unlikeness, variety has a 
boundless range; but its delicacy of touch, some, speak, is shown in the narrower field that 
lies betwixt similarity and entire resemblance, of which the works of God present so many 
curious examples. No two things appear exactly alike, when even of the same kind. Plants 
of the same species, the leaves and flowers of the same plant, have all their varieties. Animals 
of the same kind have-their individual character. Any two blades of grass, or particles of - 
sand, shall show a marked difference when carefully compared. The wisdom of is appears 
more strongly marked when we consider, that important ends, both intellectual and practical, 
often depend upon it. The resemblances of various natural things in greater or less degree, 
become the means of acquiring a knowledge of them with greater ease, because it is made the 
basis of their arrangement into kinds and sorts, without which the human memory would fail, , 
and the understanding be confused. The differences in things are as, important as. their 
resembiances. _ This 1s strikingly illustrated in the domestic animals and in men. If the 
individuals of the former did not differ, no property could be claimed in them, or when lost . 
they could not be recovered. «.-The countenance of one human individual differs from all the 
rest of his species; his voice and his manner have the same variety. This is not only an 
illustration of the resources of creative power and wisdom; but of design and intention.to 
secure a practical end. P , children, and friends, could not otherwise be distinguished, 
nor the criminal from the innocent. No felon could be identified by his accuser, and the courts 
of judgment would be obstructed, and often rendered of no avail for the protection of life and 

roperty. ? P : 
‘ ‘Lo a tick of kind and form, we may add variety of magnitude. In the works of God, we 
have the extremes, and those extremes filled up in perfect gradation from magnificence to 
minuteness. We adore the mighty sweep of that power which scooped out the bed of the 
fathomless ocean, moulded the mountains, and filled space with innumerable worlds; but the 
same hand formed the animalcule, which requires the strongest magnifying power of optical 
instruments to make it visible. In that too the work is perfect. We perceive matter in its 
most delicate organization, bones, sinews, tendons, muscles, arteries, veins, the pulse of the 
heart, and the heaving of the lungs. ‘The workmanship is as complete in the smallest as in 
the most massive of the works of God. 

The connection and dependence of the works of God are as wonderful as their variety. Every 
thing fills its place, not by accident, but by design; wise regulation runs through the whole, 
and shows that that whole is the work of one, and of one alone. The meanest weed which 
grows, stands in intimate connection with the mighty universe itself. It- depends upon the 
atmosphere for moisture, which atmosphere supposes an ocean, clouds, winds, gravitation; it 
depends upon the sun for colour, and, essentially, for its required degree of temperature. This 
supposes the revolution of the earth, and the adjustment of the whole planetary system. Too 
near the sun, it would be burned up; too far from it, it would be chilled. What union of 
extremes is here,—the grass of the earth, “which to-day is, and to-morrow is cast into the 
oven,” with the stupendous powers of nature, the most glorious works of the right hand of God! 

So clearly does wisdom display itself, in the adoption of means to ends in the visible world, 
that there are comparatively few of the objects which surround us, and few of their qualities, 
the use of which is not apparent. In this particular, the degree in which the Creator hasbeen _ 
pleased to manifest his wisdom is remarkably impressive. 7 Pi a 

“ Among all the properties of things, we discover no inutility, no superfluity. Volahitany Be. cig 
motion is denied to the vegetable creation, because mechanical motion answers the purpose, x 
This raises, in some plants, a defence against the wind, expands others toward the sun,  —S_ 
inclines them to the support they require, and diffuses their seed. If we ascend higher toward |  ~ 
irrational animals, we find them possessed of powers exactly suited to the rank they hold in 
the scale of existence. ‘ é 

“The oyster is fixed to his rock; the herring traverses a vast extent of ocean: But the 
powers of the oyster are not deficient ; he opens his shell for nourishment, and closes it at the 
approach of an enemy. Wor are tliose of the herring superfluous; he secures and supports 
himself in the frozen seas, and commits his spawn in the summer to the more genial influence e 
of warmer climates. The strength and ferocity of beasts of prey are required by the mode of  * 

s “y 






subsistence allotted to them. If the ant has peculiar sagacity, it is but a compensation for it 
weakness ; if the bee is remarkable for its foresight, that foresight is rendered necessary by the 
short duration of its harvest. Nothing ean be more various than the powers allowed to ani- 
mals, each in their order; yet it will be found, that all these powers, which make the study 
of nature so endless and so interesting, suffice to their necessities and no more.” (4) 
“Equally conspicuous is the wisdom of God in the government of nations, of states and of 
kingdoms: yea, rather more conspicuous; if infinite can be allowed to admit of any degrees. 
For the whole inanimate creation, being totally passive and inert, can make no opposition to 
his will. Therefore, in the natural world all things roll on in an even uninterrupted course. 
But it is far otherwise in the moral world. Here evil men and evil spirits continually oppose 
the Divine Will, and create numberless irregularities. Here, therefore, is full scope for the 


not been followed, it would not have occurred to the most fanciful mind to find in the negro an intermediate 
link.”—Pritchard on Man. (4) Sumner’s Records of Creation. 
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exercise of all the riches both of the wisdom and knowledge of God, in counteracting all the 
wickedness and folly of men, and all the subtlety of Satan, to carry on his own glorious 
design, the salvation of lost mankind. Indeed, were he to do this by an absolute decree, and 
by his own irresistible power, it would imply no wisdom at all. But his wisdom is shown, b 
saving man in such a manner as not to destroy his nature, nor to take away the liberty which 
he has given him,” (5) 

But in the means by which offending men are reconciled to God, the inspired writers of the 
New ‘Testament peculiarly glory, as the most eminent manifestations of the wisdom of God. 

“For the wonderful work of redemption the Apostle gives us this note, that the hath therein 
abounded in all wisdom and prudence.’ Herein did the perfection of wisdom and prud 


shine forth, to reconcile the mighty amazing difficulties and seeming contrarieties, real conti 
reties indeed, if he had not some way intervened to order the course of things, such awe 
Phe 


conflict between justice and merey ;—that the one must be satisfied in such a way a 


other might be gratified: which could never have had its pleasing grateful exercise without 


being reconciled to the former. And that this should be brought whout by such an expedient, that 
there should be no complaint on the one hand, nor on the other. Tere hath the wisdor 
of a crucified Redeemer, that whereof the crucified Redeemer or Saviour was the effected 
object, triumphed over all the imaginations of men, and all the contrivances even of devils, by 
that death of his, by which the devil purposed the last defeat, the complete destruction of the 
whole design of his coming into the world, even by that very means, it is brought about so 
as to fill hell with horror, and heaven and carth with wonder,” (6 

“Wisdom in the treasure of its incomprehensible light, devised to save man, without 
prejudice to the perfections of God, by transferring the punishment to a Surety, and thus to 
punish sin as required by justice, and pardon the sinner as desired by mercy.” (7 ) 


CHAPTER VI. 


Arrrisv'res or Gop.—Goodness. 


Goopnrss, when considered as a distinct attribute of God, is not taken in the sense, of 
universal rectitude, but signifies benevolence or a disposition to communicate happiness. Prom 
an inward principle of good will, God exerts his omnipotence in diffusing happiness through 
the universe, in all fitting proportion, according to the different capacities with which he has 
endowed his creatures, and according to the direction of the most perfect wisdom. “ Thou 
art good and doest good.—The Father of lights, from whom cometh every good. and perfect gift— 
O praise the Lord! for he is good, and his merey endureth for ever,” ' 

This view of the Divine character inthe Eloly Scriptures has in it some important peculiari-« 
ties, too often overlooked, but which give to the revelation they make of God, a singular glory. 

Goodness in God is represented as goodness of nature; as one of his essential perfections, 
and not as an accidental or an occasional affection; and thus he is set infinitely above the 
gods of the Heathen, those imaginary creations of the perverted imaginations of corrupt men, 
whose benevolence was occasional, limited, and apt to be disturbed by contrary passions. 

‘Such were the best views of pagans; but to us a Being of a far different character is mani- 
fested as our Creatorand Lord, One of his appropriate and distinguishing names, ws proclaimed 
himself, siznifies “ The Gracious One,” and imports goodness in the principle; and another, 
“The all-sufficient and all-bountiful pourer forth of all good ;” and expresses goodness in pelfon. 
Another interesting view of this attribute 1s, that the goodness of God is efficient and inexhaust- 


ible; it reaches every fit case, it supplies all possible want; and “endureth for ever? Hence | 


e Talmudists explain »w Suapnat in Gen. xvii, 1, by “in wlernum sufficiens swn,” Lam 

ds eternally all-sufficient. Like his emblem the sun which sheds his rays upon the surrounds 
ing worlds, and enlightens and cherishes the whole creation without being: diminished in 
splendour, he imparts without being exhausted, and, ever giving, has yet infinitely more to 
ety er “rH aa } ; 
A third and equally important representation is, that he takes pleasure in the exercise of 
benevolence; that “he delights in mercy.” It is not wrang from him with reluctance; it is 
not, stintedly measured out, it is not coldly imparted. God saw the works he had made, that 
“they were zood,? with an evident gratification and delight in what he had imparted to a world 
“full of his goodness,” and into which sin and misery had not entered. ‘Te is rich to all that 
call upon him ;—he giveth liberally and upbraideth not ;—exceeding abundantly above all that 
we can ask or think.’ It is under these views, that the Scriptures afford so much encourage- 
ment to prayer, and lay so strong a ground for that absolute trust in God, which they enjoin 
as one of our highest duties, as it is the source of our greatest comfort. i 

Another illustration of the Divine Goodness, and which is also peculiar to the Seriptures, 
is, that nothing, if capable of happiness, comes immediately from his forming hands without, 


(5) Wesley’s Sermons, (6) Howes Posthumous Works, (7) Batos’s Harmony. 
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being placed in circumstances of positive felicity. By Heathens, acquainted only with a state 
of things in which much misery is suffered, this view of the Divine goodness could not be taken, 
—They could not but suppose either many gods, some benevolent ; and others, and the greater 
number, of an opposite character; or one, in whose nature no small proportion of malevolence 
was intermixed with milder sentiments. The Scriptures, on the contrary, represent miser 
as brought into the world by the fawe of creatures ; and that otherwise it had never entered. 
When God made the world, he made it good ; when he made man, he made him happy, with 
eg to remain so. He-sows good seed in his field, and if tares spring up, “an enemy hath 
one this.”. This is the doctrine of inspiration. Finally, the Scriptures, upon this lapse of 
man, and the introduction of natural and moral evil, represent God as establishing an order 
of perfectly sufficient means to remedy both. One of his names is therefore $x), Gorn, 
“the Redeemer,” and another, 9313, Bonan, “the Restorer.” ‘The means by which he just- 
ifies these titles, display his goodness with such peculiar eminence, that they are called “ the 
riches of his grace,” and sometimes “ the riches of his glory.” By the incarnation and sacrificial 
death of the Son of God, he became the “Gorn,” the kinsman, and ‘“ redeemer” of mankind ; 
he bought back and “restored” the forfeited inheritance of happiness, present and eternal, into 
the human family, and placed it again within the reach of every human being. In anticipation 
of this propitiation, the first offender was forgiven and raised to eternal life, and the same 
mercy has been promised to all his descendants, No man perishes finally but by his own 
refusal of the mercy of his God, And though the restoration of individuals is not at once 
followed by the removal of the natural evils of pain, death, &e ; for had the whole race of man 
accepted the offered grace, they would not, in this present state, have been removed; yet 
beyond a short life on earth these evils are not extended, and, even in this life, they are made 
the means of moral ends, tending to a higher moral perfection, and greater happiness in another, 

Such are the views of the Divine Goodness as unfolded in the Soriptures; views of the 
utmost importance in an inquiry into the proofs of this attribute of the Divine Nature, which 
are afforded by the actual circumstances of the world. Independent of their aid, no proper 
estimate can be taken of the sum of evil, which actually exists; nor of its bearing upon the 
Divine character, On these subjects there have been conflicting opinions; and the principal 
reason has been, that many persons on both sides; those who have impugned the goodness of 
God, and those who have defended it against objeotions taken from the existence of evil, have 
too often made the question a subject of pure “ Natural Theology,” and have therefore neces- 
sarily formed their conclusions on a partial and most defective view of the case. ‘This is not 
indeed a subject for Natural Theology. It is absurd to make it so; and the best writers have 
either been pressed with the insuperable difficulties which have arisen from excluding the light 
which Revelation throws upon the state of man in this world, and his connection with another ; 
or, like Paley, they have burst the self-inflicted restraints, and confessed ‘ that when we let in 
religious considerations, we let in light upon the difficulties of nature.” 

With respect to the illustrations of the Divine Goodness which are presented in the natural 
and moral world, there are extremes of opinion on both sides.. The views of some are too 
gloomy, and shut out much of the evidences of the Divine benignily: others embrace a system 
of optimism, and exclude, on the other hand, the manifestations of the Divine justice, and the 
retributive character of the Universal Governor. ‘The Scriptures enable us to adjust these 
extremes, and to give to God the glory ofan absolute goodness, without limiting its tenderness 
by severity, or diminishing its majesty by weakness. 

The dark side of the actual state of the world and of man its inhabitant, has often, for insidi- 
ous purposes, been very deeply shadowed. ‘The facts alleged may indeed be genorally admit- 
ted. The globe, as the residence of man, has its inconveniences and positive evils; its variable, 
and often pernicious climates; its earthquakes, volcanoes, tempests, and inundations ; its 
sterility in some places, which wears down man with labour; its exuberance of vegetable and 
animal life in others, which generates disease or gives birth to annoying and destructive animals. 
The diseases of the human race ; their short life and painful dissolution ; their general poverty ; 
their universal sufferings and cares; the distractions of civil society ; oppressions, frauds, and 
wrongs; must all be acknowledged. 'To these may be added ine sufferings and death of 
animals, and the universal war carried on between different creatures throughout the earth, 
This enumeration of evils might indeed be greatly enlarged without exaggoration. 

But this is not the only view to be taken. It must be combined with others equally obvi- 
ous; there are lights as well as shadows in the scene, and the darkest masses which it presents 
are mingled with bright and joyous colours. a 

For, as Paley has observed, “In a vast plurality of instances, in which contrivance is per-— 
ceived, the design of the contrivance is beneficial. Ahh y 

“When God created the human species, either he wished their happiness, or he wished 
their misery, or he was indifferent and unconcerned about either. 

“If he had wished our misery, he might have made sure of his purpose, by forming our 
senses to be so many sores and pains to us, as they are now instruments of gratification and 
enjoyment: or, by placing us amidst objects so ait suited to our pereeptions as to have con- 
tinually offended us, instead of ministering to our refreshment and delight. He might have 
made, for example, every thing we tasted bitter; every thing we saw, loathsome ; every thing 
we touched, a sting; every smell, a eens) ack every sound, a discord. 
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Tf he had been indifferent about our happiness or misery, we must impute to our good 
fortune, (as all design by this supposition is excluded,) both the capacity of our senses to 
receive pleasure, and the supply of external objects fitted to produce it. 

“ But either of these, and still more both of them, being too much to be attributed to accident, 
nothing remains but the first supposition, that God, when he created the human species, 
wished thoir happiness; and made for them the provision which he has made, with that view 
and for that purpose, 

“The samo argument may be proposed in different terms, thus: contrivance proves design ; 
and the predommant tendency of the contrivance indicates the disposition of the designer. 
The world abounds with contrivances; and all the contrivances which we are acquainted with, 


are directed to beneficial purposes. Evil no doubt-exists, but is never, that we can perceive, — 


the object of contrivance, "Teeth are contrived to eat, not to ache ; their aching now and then 
is incidental to the contrivance, perhaps inseparable.from it; or even, if yourwill, let it be 
called a defect.in the contrivance; but it is not the object of it, ‘This is a distinction which 
woll desorves to be attended to. In deseribing implements of husbandry, you would hardly 
say of the sickle, that it is made to cut the reapers hand, though, from the construction of the 
instrument, and the manner of using it, this mischief often follows, But if you had occasion 
to describe instruments of torture or execution, this engine, you would say, is to extend the 
sinews; this to dislocate the joints; this to break the bones; this to seorch the soles of the 
feot. Hero pain and misery are the very objects of the contrivance. Now, nothing of this 
sort is to be found in the works of nature. “We never discover a train of contrivance to bring 
about an evil purpose. No anatomist ever discovered a system of- organization calculated to 
produge pain and disease ; or, inexplaining the parts of the human body, ever said, this is to 
uritate; this to inflame; this duct is to convey the gravel to the kidneys; this gland to 
secrote the humour which forms the gout. If by chance he come at apart of which he knows 


not the use, the most he can say is, that it is useless: no one ever suspects that it is put there 


to insommode, to annoy, or to torment.” (8) 

The chief exceptions to this are those of venomous animals, and of animals preying upon one 
another; on the first of which it has been remarked, not only that the number of venomous 
creatures is few, but that “the animal itself being regarded, the faculty complained of is good ; 
being conducive, in all oases, to the defence of the animal; in some cases, to the subduing of 
ils prey 5 and in some probably to the killing of it, when caught, by a mortal wound inflicted 
in the passage to the stomach, which may be no less merciful to the victim, than salutary to 
the devourer. Th the viper, for instance, the poisonous fang may do that which, in other ani- 
mals of prey, is done by the orush of the teeth, Frogs and mice might be swallowed alive 
without it. 

“'The second case, namely, that of animals devouring one another, furnishes a consideration 
of much larger extent. Uo judge whether, as © general provision, this can be deemed an evil, 
even so fax as we understand its consequences, which probably is a partial understanding, the 
following reflections are fit to be attended to. 

“1, Immortality upon this oarth is out of the question. Without death, there could be no 
generation, no parental relation, that is, as things are constituted, no animal happiness. The 
yaoi duration of lifo, assigned to different animals, can form no part of the objection; 
hocause, whatever that duration be, whilst it remains finite and limited, it may always be 
asked, why it is no longer, "Che natural age of different animals, varies from a single day to 
a century of years, No account can be given of this; nor could any be given, whatever other 
proportion of life had obtained amongst them, ; 

“The term, then, of life in different animals, being the sameyas it is, the question is, what 
mode of taking it away is the best even for the animal itself. a4) 

“Now, according to the established order of nature, (which we must suppose to prevail, or 
Wo cannot reason at all upon the if ie the three methods by which life is usually put an 
end to, ave acute diseases, decay and violence. 'The simple and natural life of brutes is not’ 
often visited by acute distompers ; nor could it be deemed an improvement of their lot if they 
wore, Let it be considered, therefore, in what a condition of suffering and misery & brute 
animal is placed, which is left to perish by decay. In human sickness or infirmity, there is 
the agsistance of man’s xational fellow creatures, 1f not to alleviate his pains, at least to minis- 
ter to his necessities, and to supply the place of his own activity. A brute, in his wild and 
natural state, does every thing for himself When his strength, therefore, or his speed, or his 
limbs, or his senses fail him, he is delivered over, either to absolute famine, or to the protracted 
wrotdhednoss of a life slowly wasted by scarcity of food, Isit then to see the world filled with 
drooping, superannuated, halfstarved, helpless, and unhélped animals, that you would alter 
the present systen, of pursuit and prey ? 

“9. This system is also to them the spring of motion and activity on both sides. "The pur- 
suit of its prey forms the employment, dnd apEsee to constitute the pleasure, of a considerable 
part of the animal creation. ‘The using of the means of defence or flight, or-precaution, forms 

Iso the business of another part. And even of this latter tribe we have no reason to suppose, 
that their happiness is much molested by their fears, Their danger exists continually; and 


(8) Natural Thoology, 
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in some cases they seem to be so far sensible of it as to provide in the best manner they can, 
against it; but it is only when the attack-is actually made upon them, that they appear to . 
suffer from it. To contemplate the insecurity of their condition with anxiety and dread, 
requires a degree of reflection, which (happily for themselves) they do not possess. A hare, 
notwithstanding the number of its dangers and its enemies, is as playful an animal as any 
other.” : 

It is to be observed, that as to animals, there is still much happiness. 

“The air, the earth, the water, teem with delighted existence. In aspring noon or a sum- 
mer evening, on whichever side I turn my eyes, myriads of happy beings crowd upon my view. ad 
‘The insect youth are on the wing.’ Swarms of new-born flies are trying their pinions in the ; 
air. Their sportive motions, their wanton mazes, their gratuitous activity, their continual 
change of place without use or purpose, testify their joy and the exultation which they feelin » 
their lately-discovered faculties, A bee, among the flowers in spring, is one of the cheer- 
fullest objects that can be looked upon. Its life appears to be all enjoyment; so busy and so 

leased ; yet it is only a specimen of insect life, with which, by reason of the animal being 

alf domesticated, we happen to be.better agquainted than we are with that of others. The 
whole winged insect tribe, it is probable, are equally intent upon their proper employments, 
and, under every variety of constitution, gratified, and perhaps equally gratified, by the offices 
which the author of their nature has assigned to them. But the atmosphere is not the only 
scene of enjoyment for the insect race. Plants are covered with aphides, greedily sucking 
their juices, and constantly, as it should seem, in the act of sucking. It cannot be doubted 
but that this is a state of gratification. What else should fix them so close to the operation, 
and so long? Other species are running about with an alacrity in their motions which carries 
with it every mark of pleasure. Large pruehes of ground are sometimes half covered with 
these brisk and sprightly natures. If we look to what the waters produce, shoals of the fry of 
fish frequent the margins of rivers, of lakes, and of the sea itself. ‘These are so happy, that 
they know not what to do with themselves. Their attitudes, their vivacity, their leaps out of 
the water, their frolics in it, (which I have noticed a thousand times with equal attention and 
amusement,) all conduce to show their excess of spirits, and are simply the effects of that excess. 

“ At this moment, in every given moment of time, how many myriads of animals are eating 
their food, gratifying their appetites, ruminating in their holes, accomplishing their wishes, 
pursuing their pleasures, taking their pastimes !. In cach individual how many. things must 
go right for it to be.at ease; yet how large a proportion out of every species are so-in every 
assignable instant! Throughout the whole of life, as it is diffused in nature, and as far as we 
are acquainted with it, looking to the average of sensations, the plurality and the preponder- 
ancy is in favour of happiness by a vast excess, In our own species, im which perhaps the 
assertion may be more questionable than in any ather, the prepollency of good over evil, of 
health for example and ease, over pain and distress, is evinced by the very notice which 
calamities excite. What inquiries does the sickness of our friends produce ! What conversation 
their misfortunes!, This shows that the common course of things is in fayour of happiness ; 
that happiness is the rule, misery the exception. Were the order reversed, our attention would 
be called to examples of health and competency instead of disease and want,” (9) 

Various alleviations of positive evils, and their being connected with beneficial ends, are 
also to be taken into.consideration. Pain’teaches vigilance and caution, and renders its remis- 
sion in a state of health a source of higher enjoyment. For numerous diseases also, remedies 
are, by the providence of God, and his blessing upon the researches.of man, established, 'The 
process of mortal diseases has the effect of mitigating the natural horror we have of death, 
Sorrows and separations are smoothed by time, The necessity of labour obliges us to occupy 
time usefully, which is both a source of enjoyment, and the means of preventing much mischief 
in a world of corrupt and ill-inclined men ; and familiarity and habit render many circumstances 
and inconveniences tolerable, which, at first sight, we conceive to be necessarily the sources of 
wretchedness. In all this, there is surely an ample proof and an adorable display of the Divine 
benevolence. : 

Tn considering the actual existence of evils in the world, as it affects the question of the 
goodness of God, we must also make a distinction between those evils which are self-inflicted, 
and those which are inevitable. ‘The question of the reconcilableness of the permission of evil 
with the goodness of God, will be distinctly considered ; but waiving this for the moment, 
nothing can be more obvious than that man himself is chargeable with by far the largest share 
of the miseries of the present life, and that they draw no cloud over the splendqur of universal 
goodness. View men collectively. Sin, as a ruling habit, is not necessary. The means of 
repressing its inward motions, and restraining its outward acts, are or have been furnished to, 
all mankind ; and yet were all those miseries which are the effects of voluntary vice removed, 
how little comparatively would remain to be complained of in the world! Oppressive govern~ 
ments, private wrongs, wars, and all their donsequent evils, would disappear. . Peace, security, 
and industry, would cover the earth with fruits, in sufficient abundance for all; and for acci- 
dental wants, the helpless, sick, and aged, would find a prompt supply in the charity of others, 
Regulated passions and an approving conscience would create benevolent tempers, and these 
v 
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would displace inward disquiet with inward peace. Disease would remain, accidents to life 
and limb oceur, death would ensue; but diseases would in consequence of temperance be less 
frequent and formidable, men would ordinarily attain a peaceful age, and sink into the grave 
by silent decay. Besides the removal of so many evils, how greatly would the sum of positive 
happiness be increased! Intellectual improvement would yield the pleasures of knowledge ; 
arts would multiply the comforts, and mitigate many of the most wasting toils, of life ; general 
Weerolence would unite men in warm affections and friendships, produetive of innumerable 
iprocal offices of kindness ; piety would crown all with the pleasures of devotion, the remo- 
val of the fear of death, and the hope of a stilt better state of being. All this is possible. If 
is not actual, it is the fault of the human race, not of their Maker and Redeemer; and his 
oodness is not, therefore, to be questioned, because they are perverse. 
But let the world remain as it is, with all its self-inflicted evils, and let the case of an indi- 
vidual only be considered, with reference to the number of existing evils, from which by the 
iful provision of the grace of God, he may entirely escape, and of those which it is put 
into his power to mitigate, and even to convert to his benefit. It cannot be doubted as to any 
individual around us, but that he may escape from the practice and the consequence of every 
kind of vice, and experience the renewing effects of Christianity—that he may be justified by 
faith, adopted into the family of God, receive the hallowing influences of the Holy Ghost, and 
henceforth wall, not after the flesh, but after the Spirit. Why do men who profess to believe 
in Christianity, when employed in writing systems of “Natural Theology,” which oblige them 
to reason on the Divine goodness, and to meet objections to it, forget this, or transfer to some 
other branch of theology what is so vital to their own argument? Here the benevolence of Ged 
to man comes forth in all its brightness, and throws its illustrations, upon his dealings with 
man. What, in this case, would be the quantum of evil left to be suffered by this idividual, 
morally so restored and so regenerated? No evils, which are the consequences of personal 
vice, often a long and fearful train. No inward disquiet, the effect of guilty or foolish passions, 
another pregnant source of misery. No restless pining of spirit after an unknown good, ~ 
creating a distaste to present innocent enjoyments—he has found that good in the favour and 
friendship of God. No discontent with the allotments of Providence—he has been taught & 
eon submission. No irritable restlessness under his sufferings and sorrows,—“ in patience 
e possesses his soul.” ‘No fearful apprehension of the futwre—he knows that there is a guid- 
ing eye, and a supporting hand above, employed in all his concerns. No tormenting anxiet 
as to life or death—he has a lively hope” of an inheritance in heaven. What then of evil 
remains to him but the common afflictions of life, all of which he feels, but does not sink under, 
and which, as they exercise, improve his virtues, and, by rendering them more exemplary and 
influential to others, are converted into ultimate benefits. Inito this state any individual may 
be raised; and what is thus made possible to us by Divine goodness is of that. attribute an 
adorable manifestation. 

These views, however, whilst they remove the weight of any objections which may he 
made to the bonevolence of the Divine character, taken from the. existence of actual evils in 
the world, are at as great a distance as possible from that theory on this subject which has 
been denominated Optimism. 'This opinion is, briefly, not that the present system of being is 
the best that might be coneeived; but the best which the nature of things would admit of, That 
betwixt not creating at all, and creating material, and sentient, and rational beings, as we find 
them now circumstanced, and with their present quatities, there was no choice. Accordingly, 
with respect to natural evils, the Optimists appear to have revived the opmion of the Oriental 
and Grecian schools, that matter has in it an inherent defect and tendency to disordér, which 
baffled the skill of the great Artificer beet to form it into a perfect world; and that moral 
evil as necessarily follows from finite, and therefore imperfect, natures. No imputation, they 
infer, can be cast upon the Creator, whose goodness, they contend, is abundantly manifest in 
correcting many of these evils by skilful contrivances, and rendering them, in numerots 
instances, the occasion of good. 'Thus the storm, the earthquake, and the volcano, in the 
natural world, though necessary consequences of imperfection in the very nature of matter, 
are rendered by their effects beneficial, in the various ways which natural philosophy points 
out; and thus even moral evils are necessary to give birth, and to eall into exercise the oppo- 
site qualities of virtue, which bat for thém’could have no exercise; e. ¢. if no injuries were 
inflicted, there could be no place for the virtue of forgiveness. 'T’o this also is added the doc- 
trine of general laws ; according to which, they argue, the universe ‘ust be conducted ; but 
that, however well set and constituted general laws may be, they will often thwart and cross 
one another; and that from thence particul: onveniences will arise. The constitution of 
things is, however, good on the whole, ark all which can be required. 

The apology for the Divine good y such an hypothesis, will not be accepted 
by those most anxious to defend theistic cavils ; and though it has had its 
advocates among some who have for the Scriptures, yet.it could never have 
been adopted by them, had the rdless of the light which they cast upon these 
subjects, and- been Jed astray roject of constructing perfect systems of natural 
religion, and by attempting to uulties which arise out of them, by the aid of 

_ whassisted reason. 'The very principle of this hypothesis, that the nature of things did not’ 
a adnnit of a better world, implies a very unworthy notion of God. It was pardonable in the 
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ancient advocates of the eternity of matter, to ascribe to it an essential imperfection, and inse- 
parable evil ae but if the doctrine of creation, in the proper sense be allowed, the omni- 
potence which could bring matter out of nothing, was just as able to invest it with good as 
with evil qualities; and he who arranged it to produce so much beauty, harmony, security, 
and benefit, as we Saeei find in the world, could be at no loss to render his work perfect in 
every respect, and needed not the balancings and counteractions of one evil against another to 
effect his benevolent purposes. Accordingly, in fact, we find, that when God had finished 
work, he pronounced it not merely good comparatively ; but “very good,” or good absolutely. 
Wor is it true that, in the moral world, vice must necessarily exist, in order to virtue; and that 
if we value the one, we must in the nature of things be content to take it with the other. ‘Wi 
are told, indeed, that no forgiveness could be exercised by one human being, if injury were 1 
inflicted by another; no meekness could be displayed, were there no anger; no long sr 
were there no perverseness, &c. But the fallacy lies in separating the aets of virtue from the. 
principles of virtue. All the above instances may be reduced to one principle of benevolence, 
which may exist in as high a degree, when never called forth by such occasions; and express 
itself in acts quite as explicit, in a state of society from which sin is excluded, There are, for 
instance, according to Scripture, beings, called angels, who kept their first state, and have 
neversinned. In sucha society as theirs, composed probably of different orders of intelligences, 
some more advanced in knowledge than others, some with higher and others with lower degrees 
of perfection, “as one star differeth from another star in glory ;” how many exercises of hu- 
mility and condescension; how much kind communication of knowledge by some, and meck. 
and grateful reception of it by others; how many different ways in which a perfect purity, 
and a perfect love, and a perfect freedom from sel Gain may display themselves! When, 
therefore, the principle of universal benevolence may be conceived to display itself so strikingly, 
ina sinless state of society, does it need injury to call it forth in the visible form of forgiveness ; 
anger, in the form of meekness ; obstinacy, in the form of FS oe ped Certainly not; and it 
demands no effort of mind to infer, that did such occasions exist to call for it, it would be 
developed, not only in the particular modes just nained, but in pe other, 

In opposition to the view taken by such theorists, we may deny, that “whatever is, is 
dest.” We can not only conceive of a better state of things as possible; but can show that 


_ the evils which actually exist, whether natural or moral, do not exist necessarily. It is, indeed, 


-a proof of the Divine goodness to bring good out of evil; to make storms and earthquakes, 
which are destructive to the few beneficial to the many; to render the sins of men occasions 


- to try, exercise, and perfect, various virtues in the good; but if man had been under an 
unmixed dispensation of mercy, all these ends might obviously have been accomplished, 


independent of the existence of evils, natural or moral, in any degree. 'The true key to the 
whole subject is furnished by Divine revelation. Sin has entered the world. Man is under 
the displeasure of his Maker. Hence we see natural evils, and punitive acts of the Divine 
administration, not because God is not good, but bec&use he is just as well as good. But man 
is not left under condemnation ; through the propitiation made for his sins by the sacrifice of 
Christ, he is a’ subject of mercy. He is under correction, not under unmingled wrath, and. 
hence the displays of the Divine benevolence, which the world and the acts of Providence every 
where, and throughout all ages, present; and in proportion as good predominates, kindness 
‘triumphs against severity, and the Divine character 1s emblazoned in our sight as one that 
“delighteth im mercy.” ‘ 
To this representation of the actual relations in which the human race stand to God, and 
to no other hypothesis, the state of the world exactly answers, and thus affords an obvious and 
werful confirmation of the doctrine of revelation. This view has been drawn out at length 
y alate ingenious writer, (1) and, in many instances, with great felicity of illustration, A. 


_few extracts. will show the course of the argument, The first relates to the convulsions which 
‘shave been undergone by the globe itself. 


ad a traveller, penetrating into regions placed beyond the sphere of his antecedent 
‘Knowledge, suddenly to find himself on the confines ofa city lying in ruins. Suppose the 
-desolation, though bearing marks of ancient date, to manifest unequivocal proofs that it was 
.not effected by the mouldering hand of time, but has been the result of a and of violence. 
Dislocated arches, pendant battlements, interrupted aqueducts, towers undermined and sub- 
verted, while they record the primeval strength and magnificence of the structures, proclaim 
the determined purpose, the persevering exertions, with which force had urged forward the 
work of destruction. pose further, that in surveying the reliques which have survived 
through the silent lapse of ages, the strang present race of inhabitants, who have 
reared their huts amidst the wreck. Ele inqui story of the scene before him. He is 
informed, that the city, once distinguished by by beauty, by every arrangement, 
.and provision for the security, the accomp \appiness of its occupiers, was reduced 
to its existing situation by the deliberate re | act fits own lawful sovereign, the very 
sovereign by whom it had been erected, the emperor of that part of the world, ‘Was he a 
ferocious tyrant ?’—‘ No,’ is the universal reply. 


was a monarch preéminent for con- 
sistency, forbearance, and benignity”—‘ Was his. ‘blinded, or misled, by erroneous 
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intelligence as to the plans and proceedings of his subjects ”—‘He knew every thing but too 
well. Ee understood with undeviating accuracy ; he decided with oe apeachable wisdom? 
—‘The case, then,’ cries the traveller, ‘is plain: the conclusion is inevita ‘our forefathers 
assuredly were ungrateful rebels ; and thus plucked down. devastation upon their city, them- 
selves, and their posterity.’ CAT sean 
> actual appearance of the globe on which we dwell, is in strict analogy with the picture 
+ of our hypothetical city. L i TaN : 
hs “The earth, whatever may be’ the configuration, whatever may have be: e perturbation 
or the repose, of its deep and hidden recesses, is, in its superior strata, a mass of ruins. It is 
ot of one land, or of one’clime, that the assertion.is made ; but of all lands, but of all climes, 
o, ut of the earth universally. Wherever the steep front of mountains discloses their interior 
* _ construction; wherever native éaverns and fissures reveal the disposition of the component 
materials} wherever the operations of the miner have pierced the successive layers, beneath 
which coal or metalis deposited: convulsion and disruption and disarrangement are visible. 
Though the smoothness and uniformity which the hand of cultivation expands over some por- 
up tions of the globe, and the shaggy mantle of thickets and forests with which nature veils other 
- portions hitherto unreplenished and unsubdued by mankind, combine to obscure the vestiges 
of the shocks which our planet, has experienced; as a fair skin and ornamental attire ¢onceal 
internal fracttivés and disorganizations in the human frame: to the eye of the contemplative 
enquirer exploring the surface of the earth, there is apparent many a scar testifying ancient 
concussion and collision, and laceration; and many a wound yet unhealed, and opening into 
unknown and unfathomable profundity. ' } 
“From this universal scene of confusion in the superior strata’ of the earth, let the student 
of natural theology tum his thoughts to the general works of God. "What are the character- 
istics in which those works, however varied in their kinds, in their magnitudes, and in their 
purposes, obviously agree? What are the characteristics by which they are all, with manifest 
intention, imprinted ?—Order and harmony. In every mode of aini life, ¢ 
frame down to the atomic and unsuspected existences in water 
visible by the lenses of modern science; in the vegetable world, 
the hyssop by the wall; from the hyssop by the wall to the minutest plant discernible under 
. the microscope: in the erystallizatidns of the mineral kinedom, of its metals, of its salts, ofits 
spars, of its gems: in the revolution Of the heavenly bodies, and in the consequent reciproca- — 
tions of day and night and seasons:—all is regularity. In the works of God, order and ‘hair 
mony are the rule; irregularity and confusion form the rare exception. Under the Divin 
government, an exception so portentous as that which we have been contemplating, a trar 
formation from order and harmony to irregularity and confusion involving the integuments of 
a world, cannot be attributed to any circumstance which, in common language, we term fortui- 
tous. It proclaims itself to have been owing to a moral cause; to a moral cause demandi 
so vast and extraordinary an effect ; a fhoral cause which cannot but be deeply interesting to 
man, cannot but be closely conected with man, the sole being on the face of this globe who is 
invested with moral agency; the sole being, therefore, on this ‘globe who is subjected to moral 
responsibility ; the sole being on this globe whose moral ‘conduct can have had a particle of 
even indirect influence on the general condition of the globe which he inhabits.” Ce 
Another instance is supplied from the general deluge. After proving from a number of 
geological facts, that such a phenomenon must have occurred, the author observes :— 
“'Thus, while the exterior strata of the earth, by recording in characters i ein oon and 
indelible the fact of a primeval and penal deluge, attest from age to age the holiness and the 
justice of God; the form and aspect of its surface are, with equal clearness, ct from 
generation to generation his inherent and not less glorious attribute of mercy. For they prove 
that the very deluge, in its irruption employed as the instrument in his dispensation of ven- 
geance to destroy a guilty world, was, m its recess so regulated by him as to the varying 
rapidity of its subsidence, so directed by him throughout all its consecutive operations, as to 
prepare the desolated globe for the reception of a restored succession of inhabitants; and so 
to arrange the surfacé, as to adapt it in every climate for the sustenance of the animals, for 
the production of the trees and plants, and for the growth and commodious cultivation of the 
grain and the fruits, of which man, in that particular region, would chiefly stand in ne 
“During the retirement of the waters, when a barrier of a rocky stratum, sufh 
strong for resistance, crossed the line of descent, a lake would be in oe ; 
These memorials of the dominion ‘of that element which h cently been so des 
remain also as memorials of the merey of the Restorer of N 
splendours, and by the beauty and the grandeur of their b : 
ornaments of the scenes in Which we dwell, le kaa hd ‘ 
“Would you receive and cherish & strong impression of the extent of the mercy displayed 
in the renewal of the face of the earth? Would you endeavour to render justice to the subject ? 
Contemplate the number of the diversified effects on the surface of the probes which have been 
wrought, arranged, and’ harmonized by the Divine benignity through the agency of the retir- 
ing deluge: and combine in your survey of them the twoconnected characteristics, utility and 
beauty; utility to meet the necessities and multiply the comforts of man; beauty pees 
__ superadded to cheandaaa pba delight his heart, with which the general aspect of nature 
r ,* ed ~~ ar 
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impressed. Observe:the mountains, of every form and of every elegation See them now 
_ xising in bold acelivities; now accumulated in a succession of gracefully sweeping ascents ; 
now fom ening eee precipices ; now rearing above the clouds their spiry pinnacles glitters 
ing with perpetual snow. View their sides now darkened with unbounded forests; now 
spreading to the sun their ample slopes covered with herbage, the summer resorts of the flocks 
and the herds of subjacent regions ; now scooped into sheltered concavities; now enclosing 






within their re s glens green as the emerald, and watered by streams pellucid ‘spark 


ling as crystal. ue these glens as they unite and enlarge themselves; mark their rivulets 
uniting and enlarging themselves also; until the glen becomes a valley, and the valley expands 
into a rich vale or a spacious plain, each varied and bounded by hills and knolls and gentle 
uplands, in some parts chiefly adapted for pasturage, in others for the plough 5 each intersected 
and refreshed by rivers flowing onward from country to country, and with streams continually 
pa won by collateral accessions, until they are finally lost in the ocean, ‘There new modes 
of beauty are awaiting the beholder; winding shores, bold capes, rugged promontories, deepl 
indented bays, harbours penetrating far inland and protected from every blast, But in these 
vast and magnificent features of nature, the gracious Author of all tapes not exhausted 
the attractions with which he purposed to decorate inanimate objects. He pours forth beauties 
in detail, and with unsparing prodigality of munificence, and for whatever other reasons, for 
human gratification also, on the several portions, however inconsiderable, of which theslarger 
component parts of the splendid whole consist: on the rock, on the fractured stone, on the 
thicket, on the single tree, on the bush, on the mossy bank, on the plant, on the flower, on the 
leaf. Of all these works of his wondrous hand, he is continually varying and enhancing the 
attractions by the diversified modes,and accessions of beauty with which he invests them, by 
the alterations of seasons, by the: countless and rapid changes of light and shade, by the cha- 
racteristic effects of the rising, the meridian, the setting sun, by the subdued glow of twilight, 
by the ‘soft radiance of the moon; and by the hues, the actions, and the music of the animal 
tribes with which ti e peopled,” We ddeong ha 
The human frar es another illustration :— Ven meaner 
“Consider the ame, naked against the elements, instantly susceptible of every 
external impression atively weak, unarmed ; during infancy totally helpless; helpless 
again in old age;'o ing a long period in its progress of growth to its destined size and 
fhepbenst of the forest; incapable, when 
rtaken, of resisting him; requiring daily supplies of food, and of beverage, not merely that, 
ense may not be ungratified, not merely that vigour may not decline, but that closely impend- 
: 3 destruction may be delayed. For what state does such'a frame appear characteristically 
ed? For what.state does it appear to have been originally designed? Mor a state of inno- 
cence and security; for a paradisiacal state; for a state in which all elements were genial, all 
external impressions innoxious ; a state in which relative strength was unimportant, arms were 
needless; in which to be helpless was not to be insecure; in which the wild beast of the forest, 
did not exist, or existed without hostility to man; a state in which food and beverage were 
either not precarious, or not habitually and speedily indispensable. Represent to yourself man 
as innocent, and in consequent possession of the wnclouded favour of his God; and then con- 
sider whether it be probable, that a frame thus adapted to a paradisiacal state, thus designated 
by characteristical indications as originally formed for a paradisiacal state, would have been 
selected for the world in which we live. 'I'urn to the contrary representation; a representa- 
tion the accuracy of which we have already seen the pupil of natural theology constrained, by 
other irresistible testimonies which she has produced, to allow: regard man as having forfeited 
by transgression the Divine favour, and as placed by his God, with a view to ultimate possi- 
bilities of mercy and restoration, in a situation which, amidst tokens and means of grace, is at 
present to partake of a penal character. For such asituation; for residence on the existing 
earth as the appointed scene of discipline at once merciful, moral, and penal; what frame could 
be more wisely calculated? What frame could be more happily adjusted to receive, and to 
convey, and to aid, and to continue, the impressions, which if mercy and restoration are to be 
attained, must antecedently be wrought into the mind? Is not such a frame, in such a world, 
a living and a faithful witness, a constant and an energetic remembrancer, to natural reason, 
that mam was created holy; that he fell from obedience; that his existence was continued for 
‘ if mercy and restoration; that he is placed in his earthly abode wnder a. dispensatior. 
wing the combined marks of attainable grace, and of penal discipline? Is not such a frame, 
.. a world, a preparation for the reception, and a coltaeret evidence to the truth, of 
Christianity 2” oy : : 
The occupations 0 
“One of his most gen 
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other instances :— 
nd most prominent occupations will necessarily be the cultivation 

ts drawn from the soil form the basis, not only of human subsist- 
ence, but of the wealth which expands itself in the external comforts and ornaments of social 
life ; we should expect that, under a dispensation comprehending means and purposes of mercy, 
the rewards of agriculture would be found among the least uncertain and the most liberal of 
the recompenses, which Providence holds forth Bixertion: Experience confirms the expect- 


ation, and attests that man is not tejected of his Creator. Yet how gyeat, how continual, is 
% toil annexed to the effective culture of the earth! Flow consta) the anxiety, lest redund- 
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ant moisture should corrupt the seed under the clod; or grubs and worms gnaw the root of 
the rising plant; or reptiles and insects devour the blade; or mildew blast the stalk; or unge- 
nial seasons destroy the harvest! How frequently, from these, and other causes, are the 
unceasing labours, and the promising hopes, of the husbandman terminated in bitter disappoint- 
ment! Agriculture wears not, in this our planet, the characteristics of an occupation arranged 
for an innocent and a fully favoured race.- It displays to the eye of Natural Theology traces 
of the sentence pronounced on the first cultivator, the représentative ofall who were to succeed ; 
‘Cursed is the ground for thy sake. Thorns also and thistles shall it bring forth to thee. In 
sorrow shalt thou eat of it all the days of thy life. In the sweat of thy face shalt thou eat * 
ht bread.’ It bears, in its toils and in its solicitudes, plain indications that man is a sinner. 

: “Observations in substance ‘corresponding with those which have been stated respecting 
tillage, might be adduced concerning the care of flocks and herds. The return for labour in 
this branch of employment is, in the ordinary course of events, sufficient, as in agriculture, 
both to excite and sustain exertion, and to intimate the mereiful benignity with which the Deity 
looks upon mankind, But, the fatiguing superintendence, the watchful anxiety, the risks of 
loss by disease, by casualties; by malicious injury and depredation, and, in many countries, 
by the inroads of wild beasts, conspire in their amount to enforce the truth which has been 
inculeated. ‘They inscribe the page of Natural Theology with the Scriptural denunciation : 
that the labour and the pain assigned to man are consequences of transgression. 

‘Another of the principal. occupations of man consists in the extraction of the mineral con- 
tents of the earth, and in the reduction of the metals into the states and the forms requisite for 
use. On the toil, the irksomeness, and the dangers attendant on these modes of life, it is 
unnecessary to enlarge. They have been discussed; and have been shown to be deeply 
stamped with a penal character appropriate to a fallen and guilty race. ; 
_ “Another.and a very comprehensive range of employment consists in the fabrication of 
manufactures. These in correspondence with the necessities, the reasonable desires, the self 
indulgence, the ingenuity, the caprices, and the luxury, of individuals, are diversified beyond 
enumeration. But it may be affirmed generally concerning manufactures in extensive demand, 
that, in common with the occupations which have already been exatnined, they impose a press- 
ure of labour, an amount of solicitude, and a risk of disappointment, such as we cannot repre- 
sent to ourselves as probable in the case of beings holy in their nature, and thoroughly 
approved by their God. ‘The tendency also of such manufactures is to draw together numerous 
operators within a small compass ; to crowd them into close workshops and inadequate habit-  ~ 
ations ; to injure their health by contaminated air, and their morals by contagious society. © i 


saat 


2. “ Another line of exertion is constituted by trade, subdivided into its two branches, domestic 
i traffic and foreign commerce. Both, at the same time that they are permitted in common with 
hi the modes of occupation already named to anticipate, on the whole, by the appointment of ~ 


Providence, such a recompense as proves adequate to the ordinary excitement of industry, and 
to the acquisition of the moderate comforts of life ; are marked with the penal impress of toil, 
anxiety, and disappointment. Natural Theology still reads the sentence, ‘In the sweat of thy 
face, in sorrow, shalt thou eat bread.’ . Vigilance is frustrated by the carelessness of associates, 
‘or profit intercepted by their iniquity. Uprightness in the dealer becomes the prey of fraud 
in the customer. The ship is wrecked on a distant shore, or sinks with the cargo, and with 
_ the merchant, in the ocean.” (2) 

Numerous other-examples are furnished by the author, and might be easily: enlarged, so 
abundant is the evidente ; and the whole directly connects itself with the subject under con- 
sideration. 'The voluntary goodness of God is not impugned by the various evils which exist 
in the world, for. we see them accounted for by the actual corrupt state of man, and by a 

ighteous administration, by which goodness must be controlled to be an attribute worthy of 
, ‘Gos It would otherwise be weakness, a blind passion, and not a wisely-regulated affection. 
5 the other hand, there is clearly no reason for resorting to notions of necessity, and defects 
in the essential nature of created things, to prove that God is good; or, in other words, accord- 
Ing to the hypothesis aboye stated, as good as the stubbornness of matter, and the necessity 
that, vice and misery should exist, would allow. His goodness is limited by moral not by 
f physical reasons, but still, considering the globe as the residence of a fallen and perverse race, 
that glorious attribute is heightened in its lustre by this very circumstance; it arrays itself 
before us in all its affeeting attributes of mercy, pity, long-suffering, mitigation and remission. 
It is goodness poured forth in the richest liberality, where moral order permits its unrestrained 
flow ; and it is never withheld but where the general benefit demands 1t. Penal acts never go 
beyond the rigid necessity of the case; acts of mercy rise infinitely above all desert. . 
The above observations all suppose moral evil actually in the world, and infecting the whole 
human race; but the origin of evil eine distinct consideration. How did moral evil arise, 
and how is this circumstance compatible with the Divine goodness? However these questions 
apd be answered, it is to be remembered that though the answer should leave some difficulties 
in full force, they do not press exclusively upon the Scriptures. Independent of the Bible, the 
fact is that evil exists; and the Theist who admits the existence of a God of infinite goodness, 
has.as large a share of the difficulty of reconciling facts and principles on this subject as the 
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Christian, but with no advantage from that history of the introduction of sin into the world 

which is contained in the writings of Moses, and none from those alleviating views which are 
\pfforded by the doctrine of the redemption of man. by Jesus Christ. 

As to the source of evil, the following are the leading opinions which have been held. Ne- 
cessity, arising out of the nature of things; the Manichean principle of duality, or the existence 
of a good and an evil Deity ; the doctrine that God is the efficient cause or author of sin; and 
finally, that evil is the result of the abuse of the moral freedom with which rational and account- 
able creatures are endowed. With respect to the first, as the necessity meant is independent 
of God, it refutes itself. For ifall:creatures are under the influence of this necessity, and they | 
must be under it if it arise out of the nature of things itself, no virtue could now exist: from bd 
the moment of creation the deteriorating principle must begin its operation, and go on until all 
good is extinguished. Wor could there be any return from vice to virtue, since the nature of 
things would on that supposition be counteracted, which is impossible. 

The second is scarcely worth notice, since no one now advocates it. This heresy, which 
prevailed in several parts of the Christian world from the third to the sixteenth century, seems 
to have been a modification of the ancient Magian doctrine superadded to some of the tenets 
of Christianity. Its leading principle was, that our souls were made by the good principle, 
and our bodies by the evil one ; these two principles being, according to Mani the founder of 
the sect, coéternal and independent of each other. These notions were supposed to afford an 
easy explanation of the origin of evil, and on that account were zealously propagated. It was 
however overlooked by the advocates of this scheme, that it left the difficulty without any 
alleviation at all; for “it is just as repugnant to infinite goodness to create what it foresaw 
would be spoiled by another, as to create what would be spoiled by the constitution of its 
nature.” (3 

The dogma which makes God himself the efficient cause, or author of sin, is direct blasphemy, 
and it is one of those culpable extravagances into which men are sometimes betrayed by a 
blind attachment to some favourite theory. This notion is found in the writings of some of — 
the most unguarded advocates of the Calvinistic hypothesis, though now generally abandoned 
by the writers of that school. A modern defender of Calvinism thus puts in his disclaimer, 
“God is not the author of sin. A Calvinist who says so I regard as Judas, and will have no sil 
communion with him.” (4) The general abandonment of this notion, so offensive and 

blamable, renders it unnecessary to enter into its refutation. If refutation were required it. 
would be found in this, that the first pair who sinned were subjected to punishment for, and 
on account of sin; which they could not in justice have been, had not their crime been 
chargeable upon themselves. : 

The last opinion, and that which has-been generally received by. theologians, is, that moral 
eyil is the result of-a voluntary abuse of the freedom of the will in rational and moral agents ; 
and that, as tothe human race, the first pair sinned by choice, when the power to have remained 
innocent remained with them. ‘ Why is there sin in the world? Because man was created 
in the image of God; because he is not mere matter, a-clod of earth, a lump of clay, without 
‘Sense or understanding, but a spirit like his Creator; a being endued not,only with senseand 
understanding, but also with a will exerting itselfin various affections. To crown all the rest, 
he was endued with liberty, a power of directing his own affections and actions, a capacity of 
determining himself, or of choosing good and evil. Indeed, had not man been endued with this, — 
all the rest would have been of no use. Had he not been a free, as well as an intelligent being, 
his understanding would have been as incapable of holiness, or any kind of virtue, as a tree or 
a block of- marble. And having this power, a power of choosing good and evil, he chose the 
latter, he chose evil. Thus ‘sin entered into the world.” (5) st 

_ This account unquestionably agrees with the history of the fact of the fall and corruption of wt 
man. Like every thing else in its kind, he was pronounced “ very good ;” he was placed under 
: z * vis "a bee : 
@ King’s Origin of Evil. * ta “eos 
(4) Scott's Remarks on the Refutation of Calvinism—FEFew have been so daring, except the grosser “ 
inomians of ancient and modern times. The elder Calvinists, though they often made fearful approaches wy 
in their writings to this blasphemy, yet did not, epenly and directly, charge God with being the author of 
in. This Arminius, with great pe Ae acknawledges ; but gives them a friendly admonition, to renounce ~ 
a doctrine from which this aspersion upon the Divine character may, by a good consequence, be deduced: a 
caution not uncalled for in the present day. “Inter omnes blasphemias que Deo impingi possunt, omnium- ‘ot 
est gravissima qua author peccati statuitur Deus: que ipsa non parum tur, si addatur Deum ideirco 
authorem esse tid creatura commissi, ut creaturam in eternum exitium, quod illi jam anté citra res- 
pectum peccati destinaverat, damnaret et deduceret : sic enim fuerit causa injustitie homini, ut ipsi eternam 
miseriam adferre posset. Hance blasphemiam nemo Deo, quem bonum concipit, impinget: quare etiam 
Manichei, pessimi hereticorum, quum causam mali bono Deo adscribere vererentur, alium Deum et aliud 
principium statuerunt, cui mali causam deputarent. Qua de causa, nec ullis Doctoribus reformatar 
lesiarum jure impingi potest, quod Deum authorem peccati statuant exprofesso ; imo verissimum 
illos expresse id negare, et illam calumniam contra alios egregié confutasse. Attamen fier? potest, ut quis 
ex ignorantia aliquod doceat, ex quo bona consequentia deducatur, Deum per illam doctrinam statwi 
authorem peccati. Hoc si fiat, tum quidem istius doctrine professoribus, non est impingendum quod Deum 
authorem peccati faciant, sed tantum monendi ut doctrinam istam, unde id bona consequentia deducitur, 
deserant et abjiciant.” 
(5) Wesley’s Sermons. 
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a law of obedience, which, if he had not had the. power to observe it, would have been absurd ; 
and that he had also the power to violate it, is equally clear from the prohibition under which 
he was laid, and its accompanying penalty. The conclusion therefore is, that “God made 
man upright,” with power to remain so, and, on the contrary, to sin and fall. 

Nor was this liberty to sin, inconsistent with that perfect purity and moral perfection with 
which he was endowed at his creation. Many extravagant descriptions have been indulged 
in by some divines as to the intellectual and moral endowments of the nature of the first man, 
which if admitted to the full extent, would render it difficult to conceive how he could pay 
have fallen by any temptations which his cireumstances allowed, or indeed how, in his case, 

y temptation could at all exist. His state was high and glorious, but it was still a state not of 
reward but of trial, and his endowments and perfections were therefore suited to it. It i 
indeed, perhaps going much_too far to state, that all created rational beings, being finite, 
endowed also with liberty of choice, must, under all circumstances, be liable to sin. It is 
argued by Archbishop King, that “God, though he be omnipotent, cannot make any created 
being absolutely perfect ; for whatever is absolutely perfect, must necessarily be selfexistent : 
but it is included in the very notion of a creature, as such, not to exist of itself, but of God. 
An absolutely perfect creature, therefore, implies a contradiction ; for it would be of itself, and 
not of itself, at the same time. Absolute perfection, therefore, is peculiar to God; and should 

- he communicate his own peculiar perfection to another, that other would be God. Imperfee- 

i tion must therefore be tolerated in creatures, notwithstanding the Divine omnipotence and 
goodness ;—for contradictions are no objects of power. God indeed might have refrained from 
acting, and continued alone self-sufficient, and perfect to all eternity; but infinite goodness 
would by no means allow of this; and therefore since it obliged him to produce external 
things, which things could not possibly be perfect, it preferred these imperfect things to 
none at all; from whence it follows, that imperfection arose from the infinity of Divine 
soodness.”’ 
This in ein be allowed. Imperfection must, in comparison of God, and of the creature’s 

) pacity of improvement, remain the character of a finite being; but it is n clear that 

mperfection must, at all times, and throughout the whole course of existence, imply liability 

God is free, and yet cannot “be tempted of evil.” “It is impossible for to lie ;” 

ant of natural freedom, but because of an absolute moral perfection. Liberty, and im- 

ceability imply, therefore, no contradiction; and it cannot, even on rational grounds, be con- 
eluded, that a free finite moral agent may not, by the special favour of God, be placed in 

: circumstances in which sinning is morally impossible. Revelation undoubtedly gives this 

promise to the faithful, in another state; a consummation to be effected, not by destroying 
their natural liberty, but by improving their moral condition. This was not however the case 
with man at his first creation, and during his abode in paradise. His state was not that of the 












glorified, fo; as probationary, and it was yet inconceivably advanced above: the t 
state of e, with a nature unstained and uncorrupted, it was easy for him to’have 
aintaine moral rectitude, and to-_have improved and confirmed it. Obetilecssy with him 


ad not those clogs, and internal oppositions, and outward counteractions, as with us. It 

| however, a state which required watchfulness, and effort, and prayer, and denial of the appetites 
and passions, since Eve fell by her appetite, and Adam by his passion: and slight as, in the 
first instance, every external influence which tended to.depress the energy of the spiritual life, 
and lead man from God, might be, and easy to be resisted ; it might become a step to a farther 
defection, and the nucleus of a fatal habit. : Thus says Bishop Butler, with his accustomed 
acuteness: “Mankind, and perhaps all finite creatures, from the very constitution of their 
“mature, before habits of virtue, are deficient, and in danger of deviating from what is right: 
_ and therefore stand in need of virtuous habits, for a security against this danger. For, together 
“with the general principle of moral understanding, we have in our inward frame various affec- 
tions toward particular external objects. These affections are naturally, and of right, subject to 
; the government of the moral principle, as to the occasions upon which they may be gratified : 
ss as to the times, degrees and manner, in which the objects of them may be pursued: but then the 
principle of virtue can neither excite them, nor prevent their ee excited. On the contrary, 
they are naturally felt, when the objects of them are present to the mind, not only before all 
consideration, whether they can be obtained by lawful means, but after it is found they can- 
not. For the natural objects of affection continue so: the necessaries, conveniences, and 
pleasures of life, remain naturally desirable ; though they cannot be obtained innocently: nay, 
though they cannot ibly be obtained at all. And when the objects of an 
whatever cannot be obtained without unlawful means, but may be obtained by : such 
fection, through its being excited, and its continuance some time in the mind, be it a§ im 
is natural necessary ; yet cannot but be conceived to have a tendency toi 

‘to venture upon such unlawful means: and, therefore, must be conceived a 
some danger of it. Now, what is the general security against this da 
r actually deviating from right? As the danger is, so also must the security k 
in; from the practical principle of virtue. And the pei: roman or improving th 

considered as coastal or as a principle of action, will lessen the danger, o 













(6) Origin of Evil. 
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security against it, And this moral ig tba ea of improvement, by proper discipline 
and exercise: by recollecting the practical impressions which example and experience have 

made upon us: and, instead of following htmour and mere inclination, by continually attend- 

ing to the equity and right of the case, in whatever we are engaged, be it in greater or less 

matters, and accustoming ourselves always to act upon it; as being itself the just and natural 

motive of action, and as this moral course of behaviour must necessarily, winder Divine govern- 

ment, be our final interest. Thus the principle of virtue, improved into habit, of which improvement 
we are thus capable, will plainly be, in proportion to the strength of it, a security against the danger 
which finite creatures are in, from the very nature of propension, or partiouar affections. 

“From these things we may observe, and it will farther show this ow natural and original 
need of being improved by discipline, how it comes to pass, that creatures made upright fall; 
and that those who preserve their uprightness, by so doing, raise themselves to a more secure 
state of virtue. 'I'o say that the former is accounted for by the nature of liberty, is to say no 
more than that an event’s actually happening is accounted for by a mere possibility of its 
happening. But it seems distinctly conceivable from the very nature of particular affections 
or propensions. ‘For, suppose creatures intended for such a particular state of life, for which 
such propensions were necessary: suppose them endued with such propensions, together with 
moral understanding, as well including a practi¢al sense of virtue, as a speculative perception 
of it; and that all these several principles, both natural and moral, forming an inward con- 
stitution of mind, were in the most exact proportion possible; é, é. in a proportion the most 
exactly adapted to their intended state of life; such creatures would be made upright, or 
finitely perfect. Now, particular propensions, from their very nature, must be felt, the objects 
of them being present; though they cannot be gratified at all, or not with the allowance of 
the moral principle. But if they can be gratified without its allowance, or by contradicting it ; 
then they must be conceived to have some tendency, in how low a degree soever, yet some 
tendency, to induce persons to such forbidden gratification. This tendency, in some one pak 
ticular propension, may be increased, by the greater frequency of occasions naturally exciting 
it, than of oecasions exciting others. ‘The least voluntary indulgence in forbidden ei 
stances, though but in thought, will increase this wrong tendency ; and may inere 
farther, till, peculiar conjunctures perhaps conspiring, it becomes effect ; and danger ot 
ating from right, ends in actual deviation from it: a danger necessarily arising from thi 
nature of propension ; and which, therefore, could not have been prevented, though it m 
have been escaped, or got innocently through, ‘The ease would be, as if we were to sup 
a straight path marked out for a person, in which such a degree of attention would keep 
steady; but ifhe would not attend in this degree, ro one of a thousand objects, catching his 
eye, might lead him out of it. Now, it is impossible to say, how much even the first full 
overt act of irregularity might disorder the inward constitution, unsettle the adjustments, 
and alter the proportions, which formed it, and in which the uprightness of its male con- 
sisted; but repetition of irregularities Would produce habits, And this constitution 
would be spoiled ; and creatures made upright, become corrupt and depraved in their settled 
character, proportionably to their repeated irregularities in occasional acts. But, on the con- 
trary, these creatures might have improved and raised themselves to a higher and more 
secure state of virtue, by the contrary behaviour: by steadily following the moral principle, 
eo to be one part of their nature; and thus withstanding that unavoidable danger of 
defection, which necessarily arose from He pk the other part of it, For, by thus pre- 
serving their integrity for some time, their danger would lessen ; since propensions, by bein 
inured to submit, would do it more easily and of course: and their security against this 
lessening danger would increase; since the moral principle would gain additional strength 
by exercise} both which things ave implied in the notion of virtuous habits. ‘Thus, then, 
vicious indulgence is not only criminal in itself, but also depraves the inward constitution and 
character. And virtuous selfgovernment is not only right in itself, but also improves the 
inward constitution or character: and may improve it to such a degree, that though we should 
Suppose it impossible for particular affections to be absolutely coincident with the moral 
principle ; and consequently should allow, that such creatures as have been above supposed, 
would for ever remain defectible; yet their danger of actually deviating from right, may be 
almost infinitely lessened, and they fully fortified against what remains of it: if that may be 

ed danger “against which there is an adequate effectual security. But still, this their 
higher perfection may continue to consist in habits of virtue formed in a state of discipline, 
and this their more complete security remain to proceed from them. And thus it is plainly 
conceivable, that creatures without blemish, as they came out of the hands of God, may be in 
ang f going Wrong; and so may stand in need of the security of virtuous habits, addi- 
moral principle wrought into their natures by him. ‘That which is the \ 
or, or their want of security, may be considered as a deficiency in the 
















Or 


tuous habits are the natural supply. Avid as they are naturally capable of being ) 
and improved by discipline, it may be a thing fit and requisite, that they should be placed 
circumstances with an eye to it: m circumstances peculiarly fitted to be, to them, a sta 
‘discipline for their improvement in virtue.” (7) 


(7) Analogy. 
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It is easy therefore to conceive, without supposing that moral liberty in all cases necessarily 
Supposes liability to commit sin, how a perfectly pure and upright being, might be capa~ 
ble of disobedience, though continued submission to God and to Fis law was not only possible, 
but practicable without painful and difficult effort. To be ina state of trial, the moral as well 
as the natural freedom to choose evil was essential; and as far as this fact bears upon the 
Samm of the Divine goodness, it resolves itself into this, “whether it was inconsistent with, 
that attribute of the Divine Nature, to endow man with this liberty, or in other words to 
place him in a state of trial on earth, before his admission into that state from which the pos- 
sibility of evil is for ever excluded.” 'T’o this, unassisted reason could frame no answer. By 
the aid of revelation we are xssured, that benevolence is so absolutely the motive and the end 
of the Divine providence, that thus to dispose of man, and consequently to permit his volun- 
tary fall, is consistent with it; but in what manner it is so, is involved in obscurity : and the 
fact being established, we may well be content to wait for the development of that great 

‘process which shall “justify the ways of God to man,”. without indulging in speculations 
whieh, for want of all the facts of the case before us, must always be to a great extent without 
foundation, and may even seriously mislead. This we know, that the entrance of sin into 
‘the world has given occasion for the tenderest displays of the Divine goodness, in the gift of 
great Restorer; and opened, to all who will avail themselves of the blessing, the gate to 
“olory, honour, immortality, and eternal life.” The observations of Doddridge on this sub- 
ject, have a commendable modesty. ¥ 

“Tt will still be demanded, why was moral evil permitted? 'To this it is generally answer- 
ed, that it was the result of natural liberty ; and it was fit that among all the other classes 
and orders of beings, some should be formed possessed of this, as it conduceg to the harmony 
of the universe, and to the beautiful variety of beings in it. Yet still it is replied, Why did 
not God prevent this abuse of liberty? One would not willingly say, that he is not able to 
do it, without violating the nature of his creatures; nor, is it possible that any should prove 
this. It is commonly said, that he aware it, in order to extract from thence greater good. 
But it may be farther queried, Could he not have produced that greater good without such a 

1eans? Could he not have secured among all his creatures universal good and universal 

appiness, in full consistency with the liberty he had given them? I acknowledge I see no 
way of answering this question but by saying, he had indeed a natural power of doing it, but 
that he saw it better not to do it, though the reasons upon which it appeared preferable to 
him are entirely unknown to us.” (8) 

The mercy of God, is not a distinct attribute of his nature, but a mode of his goodness. 
It, is the disposition, whereby he is inclined to succour those who are in misery, and to par- 
don those who have offended. ‘In Scripture language,” says Archbishop ‘Tillotson, “it is 
usually set forth to us by the expressions of pity and compassion ; which is an affection that 
causes a sensible commotion and disturbance in us, upon the apprehension of some great evil, 
either threatening or oppressing another; pursuant to which, God is said to be grieved and 
aflicted for the miseries of men. But though God be pleased in this manner to convey an 
idea of his mercy and tenderness to us, yet we must take heed how we migthg the Divine 
Nature with the infirmities of human passions : we must not measure the pertectlons of God 

velshim to 






by the expressions of his condescension ; and because he stoops to our weakness, levels: 
our infirmities. . When therefore God is said to pity us, or to be grieved at our affliction: 
must be careful to remove the imperfection of the passion, the commotion and disturbance that: 
it occasions, and then we may conceive as strongly of the Divine mercy and compassion as. - 
we please; and that it exerts itself in a very: tender and affectionate manner, hurt 

And therefore the Floly Scriptures not only tell us, that. ‘ the Lord our God is a merciful 
God,’ but that ‘he is the Father of mercies, and God of all comfort ;’ that he ‘ delights in 
merey,—waits to be gracious,—rejoices over us to do good,—and crowneth us with his loving 
kindness: to denote the greatness and continuance of this affection, they not only tell us, 
that ‘his mercy is above the heavens ;’ that it extends itself ‘over all his works,—is laid up 
in store for a thousand generations, and is to endure for ever and ever :’ to express the, 
intenseness of it, they not only tell us of the ‘multitude of his tender mercies,—the sounding 
of his bowels,’ the relentings of his heart, and ‘the kindlings of his repentance ;” but to give 
us as sensible an idea as possible of the compassions of God, they compare them to the ten- 
derest affections among men; to that of a father toward his children, ‘as a father pitieth his 
children, so the Lord pitieth them that fear him ;? nay, to the compassion of a mother toward 
her infant: ‘can a woman forget her sucking child, that she should not have comp 
the son of her womb? yea, she may forget,’ it is possible though very unlikely ; b 
a mother may become unnatural, yet God cannot prove unmerciful. _ Ne 

“Tn short, the Scriptures every where magnify the mercy of God, and | 
possible advantage, as if the Divine Nature, which does in all perfection 
thing, did in this perfection excel itself: and of this we have a farther conv 
up our eyes to God, and then turning them upon ourselves, begin to conside 
and miseries, that every day we are Xposed to, by his preventing mercy a: 
when they were coming upon us, stopped or tuned another way ; how oft ow 
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has he deferred by his forbearing mercy, or, when it was necessary for our chastisement, 
mitigated and made light: how oft we have been supported in our afflictions by his comfort- 
ing mercy, and visited with the light of his countenance, in the exigencies of our soul, and the 
gloominess of despair: how oft we have been supplied by his relieving mercy in our wants, 
and, when there was no hand to succour, and no soul to pity us, his arm has been stretched 
out to lift us from the mire and clay, and by a providential train of events, brought about our 
sustenance and support: and above all, how daily, how hourly, how minutely we offend 
against him, and yet, by the power of his pardoning mercy, we are still alive: for, considering 
the multitude and ‘heinousness of our provocations, ‘it is of his mercy alone that we are not. 
consumed, and because his compassions fail not. Whoso is wise will ponder these things, 
and he will understand the loving kindness of the Lord.’” (9) 





me 
CHAPTER VIL : tek 
ATTRIBUTES OF Gov.—Holiness. a \ 


In creatures, holiness is conformity to the will of God, as expressed in his laws, and cons 
ua abstinence from every thing which has been comprehended under the general term of sin, 
and in the habit and practice of righteousness, Both these terms are properly understood to 
include various principles, affections, and acts, which, considered separately, are regarded as 
vices or virtues; and, collectively, as constituting aholy or a polluted character, Our concep- 
tion of holiness in creatures, both in its negative and its positive import, is therefore explicit ; 
it is determined by the will of God. But when we speak of God, we speak of a being who is 
a law to himself, and whose conduct cannot be referred to a higher authority than his own. 
This circumstance has given rise to various opinions on the subject of the holiness of the Divine 
Being, and to different modes of stating this glorious attribute of his moral nature. But with. 
out conducting the reader into the profitless question, whether there is a fixed and unalterable 
nature and fitness of things, independent of the Divine will on the one hand ; or on the other, 
whether good and evil have their foundation, not in the nature of things, but only in the Divine 
will, which makes them such, there is a method, less direct it may be, but more satisfactory, 
of assisting our thoughts on this subject. 

It is certain that various affections and actions have been enjoined ypon all rational creatures 
under the general name of righteousness, and that their contraries have been prohibited. It 
is a matter also of constant experience and observation, that the good of society is promoted 
only by the one, and injured by the other; and also that every individual derives, by the very 
constitution of his nature, benefit and happiness from rectitude ; injury and misery from vice, 
This constitution of human nature is therefore an indication, that the Maker and Ruler of men 
formed them with the intent that they should avoid vice, and practise virtue ; and that the 
former is the object of his aversion, the latter of his regard. On this principle all the laws, 
which in his legislative character Almighty God has enacted for the government of mankind, 
have been constructed. ‘The law is holy, and the commandment holy, just, and good.” In 
administration of the world, where God is so often seen in his judicial capacity, the punish- 

ments which are inflicted, indirectly or immediately upon men, lealy tend to discourage and 
revent the practice of evil. ‘ Above all, the Gospel, that last and most perfect revelation of 
Th Divine will, instead of giving the professors of it any allowance to sin, because grace has 
abounded, (which is an injurious imputation cast upon it by ignorant and impious minds) its 
chief design is to establish that great principle, God’s maital iteity: and to manifest his abhor- 
rence of sin, and inviolable regard to purity and virtue in his reasonable creatures. It was for 
this he sent his Son into the world to tun men from their iniquities, and bring them back to 
the paths of righteousness. For this, the blessed Jesus submitted to the deepest humiliations 
and most grievous sufferings. He gave himself, (as St. Paul speaks) for his church, that he 
might sanctify and cleanse it, that he might present it te himself a glorious church, not having 
spot or wrinkle, but that it should be holy and without blemish: or, as it is elsewhere express- 
ed, he gave himself for us, to redeem us from our iniquities, and to purify unto himself a 
eculiar people, zealous of good works. In all this he is said to have done the will of his 

, and glorified him, that is, restored and promoted in the world, the cause of virtue and 
ess, which is the glory of God. And his life was the visible image of the Divine 

0 miliar example to mankind, for he was holy, harmless, undefiled, and 
e did no sin, neither was guile found in his mouth. And as Chris- 
the character of its author, and by his actions and sufferings, to be a 
the holiness of God, or of his aversion to sin, and his gracious desire to 
the institution itself is perfectly pure, it contains the clearest and most 
f moral virtue, and the strongest motives to tle practice of it. It promises, 
ndest ass ee to men, for making the Gospel effectual to renew them in 
minds, and: to reform their lives, by his Spirit sent down fiom heaven, on 
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pUNpow vinoe the workl of aia, and vighQoousnens, and judgment, "Do enlighten then 
who were thy darkness, wud turn the disobedient (0 the wisdom of the just, to strengthen its 


oonverta to true veligion, unto all obedionoe and long audoring, and pationae, to enable them to 
rane do vbound iy the {ute of vightoousners, and pertoot holiness in the fear of 

wi (1) 

Ainoo, then, it is wo Meanifoxt, that “the Lord loveth righteousness, and hateth uaipsityy it 
Wiial be Neoesaanity oonoliced, that Chix preforenoe of the one, and hatred of the 0 or, flow 
thom some prinedle in Dis very mation (That he ie the righteous Lond. Of puren eyes than 
to behold evil-one who eannot look upon iniquity.” "This principle is Aotiness, an attribute, 
Whioh, ty the moat emphatio mater, iy assumed by himself, and attributed to him, both by 
adoring angele in thelr ohoins, and by inspired waints dy their worship. te is, by his own 
denignation, tke Hony Onn af tywels the serapha in the vision of the prophet, ory continue 
ally, “Hon, Hony, Tony, dy the ord God ay Hoste, the whole earth is full of his glory,” thus 

summing up all Mie glovien in this sole moral perfeotion, "Tho language of the sanetuary on 
earth iy borrowed thon that of heaven, “ Who shall not fear thee, O Lov » and glorify thy name, 
Fon thon only ant Tlony.” 

Tihen thove is this prinoiple in the Divine nnd, which leads him to preseribe, love, and 
vewant truth, justioe, Venvectettc and every other virtuous affeotion and habit in his eveatures 
Whioh we aum up i the tern Aabiregss and to forbid, portrain, and punish their o 
that prinoiple being essential in hin, a part of his very nature and Godhead, must be thes 
and giride of hia own oonduat ant thus we conceive without ditioulty of the essential) 
tye ov holiness of the Divine Nature, and the absolutely pure, and naniaus charaoter Of his 
administation: “Ta hin there ean be ho matioe, or envy, or hatred, oF revenge, or pride, or 
aruelly, or tyranny, or iyjuation, or Guaehood, ov untaithtilnesss and if there be any t 
boaldes which inplies ain, and vino, and moval inperfeetion, Aeliness signifies that the Divine 
Nature is at an infinite distance Grom ii? (2) Nor are we only to conceive of this quailty 

a 
Ho, 


‘ ‘ 







Hegatively, but positively also, as “the aotual perpetual reatiiude ofall his volitions, and 
the works and actions which are consequent thereupon; and an eternal propension there 
and love thereof, by whioh it is altogether impossible to that will that i should ever vary.” (8) 

This ativibute of holiness, exhibite itself in (wo great branches, justice and truth, which are 
somotiines alvo treated ofas separate atieibutos, 

Juamen, dy ita pringiple, is holiness, and is often expres by the tern righteousness bub 
When it velates fo mations of government, the universal yootitnde of the Divine Nature shows 
ivelt In dafloxible regard to What is mgs and iy an opposition to wrong, which eannot 
Warped ov altered in any degroe whatever, Fest and meht is he? Justioa in God, when it 
is not pogwnted ag universal, but partiontar, is either legislative or judéotal, 

Legistative uation determines man’s duty, and binds him to the performance of it, and also 
defines the rewards and punishments, whieh shall be due upon the oreature’s Obedionoe, or 
dixobedionos, Mhis branch of Divine justice has many Uhisheations in Soriptare. "The 
oie of it iy that absolute right whieh God has to the entive and perpetual obedience of the 
orontaves which he has made, ‘This right is unquestionable, and in pursuance of it, all moral 
agents are placed Under fate, avd ave subject to rowards or punishments, None are excepted, 
hove Who have not Goes revealed law, have a law "written on their hearts? and are & 
law unto thempelves” "The orighial law of obedienoe, given to many was a law 

Hanan, bub to the whole hunwn mee; for if as the Apostle has laid it dew 

Ya,” comprising both Jews and Gontilos, is “guilty before God,” then the who 
wader aw of obedianee, Ty this respect God is fest in asserting his own right 
and iy dlaiing, trom the areature he ona made and preserved, the obedience, whieh 
righteousness he owes; Dub this clain is stelotly limited, and never goes beyond } 
rigoun, Te ie nota hand master, yoaplng wher he has not sown, and gathering wh 
has not sivowed.? Elis law is however unohangeable in its demand upon man for w 
obedionos, because yan is considered in it as a oreature capable of yielding that ober 
but whon the human raea heoame corrupt, means of pardon, consistent with righteous 
Ment, were Invroduood, by the atonement fy sha mace by the death of Jesus Chiist, re 
by faith; and pun! ald was put within their reach, by whiek the evil of thein m 
Might be removed, and the digposition and the power to obey the law of God imparted. 
oave of Heathen nations to whom the Gospel is not yet proached, may hereatker be cons 
Tt involves some difloulties, but itis enough for us to know, that the Judge ¢ © Whe 
earth will do diy? and that this shall be made apparent to all oreatures, wee ot 
the whole oae shall ba disologedl, inn the day of the revelation of Jesus Christy ¢ 

Juadiotat juavioo, more generally tormed eisidudloe justion, ts that which pes 

and punialments, God vendors to mon, according to thes works, ‘This branel 
wald to bo pemenenadive, ar prveniatioe, when he rewards the obedient; and oindie 
yunihos the guilty, ‘WA weapect to the Most, ih is tndood reward, prope on 
Vebk, but of graoa; fx, antooordently, God cannot be & debtor to his oreaturesy but, 
binds himself by engagements iy his law, this do and tt shalt live,” express or te 
attaches a Partoula® promise of peward to some partionlarduty, ii becomes a part o 
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perform the engagement. On this prineiplé also, St. Paul says, Heb, vi, 10, is not 


ihteous to forget your work, and labour of love.—And if we confess our eins, he is faithful 
and just to forgive us our sins”? ‘Even this has justice in it, Tt is upon one account, the 
highest, act of mercy imaginable, considering with what liberty and freedom the course and 
thod were settled, wherein sins come to be pardoned: but it is an act of justice also, inape 
heh as it is the observation of a method to which he had bound himeelf, aud from whieh, 

afterward, therefore, he cannot depart, cannot vary,” (3) 

Vindictive ov punitive justice, consists in the mliction of punishment, Tt vendera the purish- 
ment of unpardoned sin certain, 6o that no criminal shall escape; and i guarantees the exnet 
proportion of punishment to the nature and civevmetances of the offence, Both these cireunte 
stances ave marked in numerous passages of Scripture, the (eatimony of which on (his subjeet 
may be summed up in the words of Eliu; “for the work of a man shall he render unto hin, 
and cause every man to find according to his ways, yea, surely God will not do wickedly, 
neither will the Almighty pervert judgment,” 4 

What is called commutative justice, relates to the exchange of one thing for another of equal 
value, and is called forth by contracts, bargains, and similar transactions among men; bub 
this branch of justice belongs not to God, because of his dignity. “Te hath no equal, there 
are none of the same order with him to make exchanges with him, ov to Wansfer righta to him 
for any rights transferred from him.” “Our righteousness extendeth not to him, nov can man 
be profitable to his Maker.’ The whole world of creatures is challenged and humbled by the 
question, “Who hath given him any thing, and it shall be reecompensed to him again 9” 

Btrict impartiality is, however, a prominent character in the justice of God, “There is no 
reapect of persons with God,” As on the one hand he hateth nothing which he has made, 
an geet be influenced by prejudices and preposseasions; so on the other, he can fear no 
one, ever powerful, No being is necessary to him, even as an agent to fulfil his plans, 
that he should overlook his offences; no combination of beings can remit the steady and equal 
march of his administration, The majesty of his Godhead sets him infinitely above all such 
considerations, “The Lord our God is the God of gods, and Lord of lords, a great God, a 
mighty and terrible, which regardeth not persons, neither taketh yewards,—Le accepleth not 
the person of princes, nor regardeph the rich more than the poor, for they are all the worl of 
his hands.” 

There ave however many elveumstances in the administration of the affairs of the world, 
which appear irreconcilable to that strict and exact exercine of justice we have aseribed to 
God, a8 the supreme Ruler. These have sometimes been urged as objections, and the writers 
of systems of “natural religion” have often found it diffieult to answer them, "That has ariven 
from their excluding from such systems, as much as possible, the light of revelation; and on 
that account, much more than from the real difficulties of the cases adduced, it is, that thelr 
reasonings are often unsatisfactory, Yet if man is, in point of fact, under a dispensation of 
grace and mercy, and that is now in perfect accordance with the strictest justice of Goda 
moral government, neither his circumstances, nor the conduct of God toward him, can ever be 
judged of, by systems which are constructed expressly on the principle of excluding all such 
views as are peculiar to the Seriptures, {n atiempting it, the cause of uth has been injured 

ather than served; because a fecble argument has been often wielded, when a powerful one 
yas at hand; and the answer to infidel objectors, has been partial, lest it should be said, that 
L nd sufficient reply was furnished, not. by human reason, but by the reason, the wivdom 
d himself, as embodied in his word. This is however little better (han a solemn manner 
of trifling with iruths which so deeply concern men, 

But let the two facts which respect the relations of man to God as the Governor of the world, 
and which stamp their character wpon his administration, be both taken into account s-that 
God is a just ruler,—and yet, that offending man is under a dispensation of merey, which 
Xe through the sacrifice of Ohvist meritoviously, and his own repentance and faith 
1 















mentally, for his forgiveness, and for the healing of his corrupted nature; and, a aveng, 
peerelly a most satisfactory, light is thrown upon those cases which have been supposed 
irreconcilable to an exact and righteous government, 

@ doctrine of a future and general judgment, which alone explains so many difficulties in 
vine administration, is grounded solely on the doctrine of redemption, Under an admis 
ion of strict justice, punishment must have followed offence without delay. ‘This in 
in the sanction of the first law, “in the day thou eateat thereof, thou shalt surel 
ich, we may learn ign Seriptuye, would have heen executed fully, but 

te introduction of the Redeeming scheme. If we suppose the fret pay to have 
preserved their Innocence, and any of their descendants at any ht (o have become disobedient, 
they must have borne their own iniquity; and punishment, to death and excision, must instantly 
have followed ; for, in the case of a Diyine government, where the parties are Giod and a creas 
ture, every sin must be considered capital, since the penalty of death is, in every cone, the 
sentence of the Divine law, a)  transgvession, Under such an administration, no reason 
would seem to exist for a general judgment, at the close of the world’s duration, That has its 
reason in the circumstances of trial in which men ave placed by the introduction of a method 
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of recovery: Justice, in ¢o nection with a sufficient atonement, admits of the suspe 
punishment for offence, of long-suffering, of the application of means of repentance 
version ; and that, throughout the whole term of natural life. The judgment, the e 
and public exhibition of the use or abuse of this patience, and of those means, is 
one particular day, in which he who now offers grace shall administer justice, stric 
unsparing.. ‘This world is not the appointed place of final judgment, under the new dis 
tion; the space of human life on are is not the time appointed for it; and however diffien 
it may be, without talking these things into consideration, to trace the manifestations of justice 
in God’s moral government, or to reconcile certain circumstances.to the character of a righteous 
governor, by their aid the difficulty is removed. Justice, as the principle of his administration, 
has a eulligiently awful manifestation, in the miseries, which in this life are attached to vice 5 
in the sorrows and sufferings to which a coi d race is subjected; and, above all, in the satis 
faction exacted from the Son of God elf, as the price of human pardon: but since the 
final punishment of persevering and obstinate offenders, .is, by God’s own proclamation, post- 
poned to “a day appointed, in which he will judge the world in righteousness, by that man 
whom he hath ordained,” and since also the final rewards of the reconciled and recovered part 
of mankind are equally delayed, it is folly to look for a perfect exercise of justice in the 
present state. avs 

We may learn therefore from this, 

1. That it is no impeachment of a righteous government, that external prosperity should 
be the lot of great offtaders: It may be part of a gracious administration to bring them to 
repentance by favour, or it may be denned to make their fall and final punishmen 
marked; or it may be intended to teach the important lesson of the slight value of o 
advantages, separate from holy habits and a thankful mind, é' ‘ 

2..That it is not inconsistent with rectitude, that even those who are forgiven and recon 
those who are become dear to God, should be afflicted, and oppressed, since their defects, and 
omissions may require chastisement, and since also the se are made the means of their excelling 
in virtue, of aiding their heavenly mindedness, and of qualifying them for a better state. : 

3. That as the administration under which man is placed, is one of grace in harmony with! 
justice, the dispensation of what is matter of pure fivour, may have great variety and be even 
very unequal without any impeachment of justice. 'The parable of the jabourers in the vine+ 
yard seems designed to illustrate this. 'T’o all, God will be able, at the reckoning at the close 
of the day, to say, “I do thee no wrong ;” no principle of justice will be violated ; it will then 
appear, that “he reaps not where he has not sown.” But the other principle will have been 
as strikingly made manifest, “Is it not lawful for me to do what I will, with my own ?” 
~ With nations the case is otherwise. ‘Their rewards and punishments being of a civilmature, 













_. may be fully administered in this life, and, as bodies politic, they have no posthamous exist. 


nee. Reward and retribution, in their case, have been therefore in all ages visible and striking; 
and, in the conduct. of the Great Ruler to them, “his judgments” are said to be “abroad in 
the earth.” In succession, every vicious nation has perished; and always by means so marked, 
and often so singular, as to bear upon them a broad and opin punitive character. ‘With 
collective bodies of men, indeed, the government of God in this world is greatly concerned ; 
and that both in their civil and religious character; with churches, so to speak, as well as with 
states; and, in consequence, the cases of individuals, as all cannot be of equal guilt or inno- 
cence, must often be mixed and confounded. 'These apparent, and sometimes, perhaps, from 
‘the operation of a general system, real irregularities, can bé compensated to the or 
overtaken as to the wicked, in their personal character in another state, to whieh win 
constantly directed to look forward, as to the great and ample comment upon all that is © 


in this. with. 


For the discoveries of the word of God as to this attribute of the Divine nature, we owe the 
most grateful acknowledgments to its Author. Without this revelation, indeed, the concep- 
tions which Heathens form of the justice with which the world is administered, are exceedingly 
imperfect and unsettled. The course of the world is to them a flow without a direction, move- 
ment without control; and gloom and impatience must often be the result: (4) taught as we 
ary We ee nothing loose or disjointed in the system. A firm hand grasps and controls and 







nd our God, delighting in mercy, and resorting onl everity when we ourselves oblige 
reluctant. measure. On. these firm principles of and mercy, truth and goodness, 

ry thing in private as well as public is conducted; and from these stable foundations, no 

lange, nO convulsion, can shake off the vast frame inen interests and concerns. 
Allied to justice, as justice is allied to holiness, is the Trurm of God, which manifestation 

— of the moral character of God has also an eminent place in the inspired volume. Elis paths 

are said to be “mercy and truth,”—his words, ways, and judgments, to be true and righteous. 

+ 


(4) The accomplished Quinctilian may be given as an instance of this, and also of what the Apoatle cally 
their sorrowing “without hope.” In pathetically lamenting the death of his wife and sons, he tells us, that 
he had lost all taste for study, and that every good parent would condemn him, if he employed his tongue for 
any other purpose than to accuse the Gods, and testify against a Providence. “Quis enim bonus parens 
mihi ignoscat, ac non oderit hanc aninsi mei firmitetem, si quis in me est aliug usus vocis, quan ul ncuseMa 
deos, superstes omnium meortun, nullam terras despicere providentiam tester P—Jnetit, Lib, 6, 








rects the whole. This governing power is also manifeniaae us as our friend, our father, © 
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is veat to the heavens and his trull to the clow A “He keepeth truth for ever, 
of Israel will not lie. It is impossible that God should Vic. Ele is the faithful y 










od which keepeth covenant and merey: he abideth faithful.” From these and other pas- % 
sage’ 8 ee that truth 1s contemplated by the sacred writers in its two great branches, 

a faithfulness, both of which they ascribe to God, with an emphasia and vigour of * 
which show at once their belief of tha facts, their trust and confidence in them, and the 


rtant place which they considered the existence of such a being to hold in a wyatem of 
revealed religion, It forms, indeed, the basis of all religion, to know the true God, and to know 
that that God is true. In the Bible this must of necessity be fully and satisfactorily declared, 
because . the other discoveries ely nakes of the Divine Nature. If it reveals tous, an 


the only living and true God, a being ledge infinitely perfect, then he himvelf can- 
not nn, a d bis iN is Urue, bec . . f ' 






Ww use conformable to the exact and perfect 
reality of things. If he is holy, salts 


2 ; f out spot then his word must be conformable to 
his knowledge, will, and intention: on this a cannot deceive others, Invall his 


dealings with-us, he uses a perfect sincerity, and rep esents things as they ave, whether lawa 
to he obeyed, or doctrines to be believed. All is perfect and absolute veracity in his commu- 
nications. ‘God is light, and in him is no darkness at all.” 
His rarruvuvness relates to his engagements, and is confirmed to us with the same ¢er- 
tainty as his veracity. If he enters into engagements, promises, and covenants, he acta with 
perfect freedom. These are acts of grace to which he is under no compulsion, and they ean 
never, therefore, be reluctant engagements which he would wish to violate; because they 
_ flow from a ceaseless and changeless inclination to bestow benefits, and a delight in the exer. v 
“ei goodness. They can never be made in haste or unadvisedly, for the whole case of hin 
to the end of time is before him, and no circumstances can arise which to him are 
new or unforeseen. He cannot want the pom to fulfil his proynises, because he is omnipo- 
tent; he cannot promise beyond his ability to make good, becnuse his fulness ip infinite 5 
finally, “he cannot deny himself use “he is not a man that he should lie, nor the son, 
of man that he should repent ;” a every promise which he has made is guaranteed, a8 
sell by his natural attributes of wisdom, power, and sufficiency, as by his perfect moral recti« 
tude. In this manner the true God stands contrasted with the “lying vanities” of the Heathen 
deities ; and in this his character of truth, the everlasting foundations of his di ion ave laid, 
That changes not, because the doctrines taught in it are in themselves true without error, and 
can never be dis laogl, by new and better discoveries ; it faila not, because every gracious 
promise must by him be accomplished ; and thue the religion of the Bible continues from age 
to age, and from day to day, as much a matter of personal experience qs it ever was, In its wo 
doctrines, it ever hecome an antiquated theory, for truth is eternal, In its practical ‘ 
application it can never become foreign to man, for it enters now, and must ever enter in 
his concerns, his duti opes, and comforts, to the end of time. "™~We know what is wueas 


















an object of belief, because the God of truth has declared it; and we know what in faithful, #" 
and, therefore, the object of unlimited trust, because “he is faithful that hath promised.” * 
Whether, therefore, in the language of the old divines, we consider Cisdhateiord an “ declund 

tory or promi, ”” declaring “how things are or how they shall be,” or promising to us car. 


tain benefits, its lute truth is confirmed to us by the truth of the Divine Nature itself; it 
claims the undivided assent of our judgment, and the unsuspicious trust of our hearts; an 
presents, at. once, a sure resting place for our opinions, and a faithful object for our confidence 
uch are the adorable attributes of the ever-blessed God which are distinctly revealed to 
3 own word; in addition hich there are other and more general aseriptiona of excel 
ve to him, which though, the very greatness of the subject, and the imperfection of 
uman conception and human language, they are vague and indeterminate, serve, for this 
very reason, to heighten our conceptions of him, and to set before the hum blag and awed spirit 






of man an overwhelming height and depth of majeaty and glory. i 

God is perfect. We are thus taught to ascribe to him every natural and moral excellence 
we can conceive ; when we have done that, we are to conclude, that if any nameless and 
unconceived glory be necessary to complete a perfection which excludes all deficiency ; which 
is capable of no excess; which is unalterably full aad complete—it exists in him, Wy 
attribute in him is perfect i vind, and is the most elevated of ite kind. It is perfeet 
degree, not falling in the least below the standard of the highest excellence, either in ov 
ceptions, or those of angels, or in possible nature of things itself, "These various pert 
tions are systematically distributed into incommunicable, as sell-existence, immensity, | 
omniscience, omnipotence, and the like, because there is nothing in ereatures which ¢ 
signified by such names; no common properties of which these could be the eo 
and therefore, they remain peculiarly and exclusively proper to God himself: and 
cable, such as wisdom, goodness, holiness, justice, and truth, because, under the same names 
they may be spoken of him and of us, though in a sense infinitely inferior, But all theag 

rfections form the one glorious perfection and fulness of excellence which constitutes Whe 
Divine Nature, They are not accidents, separable from that nature, or superndded to ib; 
but they are his very nature itself, which is and must be perfectly wise and good, holy and 7 
just, almighty and all-sufficient. This idea of positive pes which runs through the 9 © 
whole of Scripture, warrants us also to conclude, that, where negative attributes are ascribed Ps; 
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to God, they imply always a positive excellence. Imm implies “an undecaying fos: 


ness of life ;” and when God is said to be invisible, the meaning is, that he is a being of too 
high an excellency, of too glorious and transcendent a nature, to be subject to the observation 
_ of sense. | % SAS: xi , 
os is all-sufficient. This is another of those Gerlangiions of Scripture, which exalt our 
views of God into a mysterious, unbounded, and undefined amplitude of grandeur, It is 
‘sufficiency, absolute plenitude and fulness from himself, eternally rising out, of his © per- 
fection ; for himself, so that he is aux to himself, and depends upon no other being; and 
all that communication, however large and however lasting, on which the whole universe 






supplied. The same vast thought is expressed by St. Paul, in the | 
which, as Howe justly observes, (5) ‘is a most godlike phrase, wher 
himself with divine greatness and majestic sense. Here is an aut in ait; an all compre 
hended, and an all comprehending; one create and the other uncreate ; the former contained 

in the latter, and lost like a drop in the ocean, in the all-comprehending, all-peryading, all- 
sustaining uncreated fulness.” “In him we live, and move, and haye our being.” ~~ 
P God is unsearchable. All we see or hear of him is faint and shadowy manifestation. Beyond — 
the highest glory, there is yet an unpierced and ot hegponte light, a track of intellectual 





and moral splendour untrayelled by the thoughts of | ontemplating and adoring spirits 
who are nearest to his throne. The manifestation of this nature of God, never fully to be 
revealed, because infinite, is represented as constituting | ward and the felicity of heaven. 
This is “to see God.” ‘This is “to be for ever with the Lord.” Thisis to behold his glory 
as in a glass, with unveiled face, and to be changed into his image, from glory to glory, inv 
boundless progression and infinite approximation. Yet, ator ali will be as true, after 
countless ages spent in heayen itself, as in the present state, that none by ‘searching can 
find out God,” that is, “to perfection.” He will then be “a God that hideth himself 
widely as the illumination may extend, “clouds and darkness will still be round about 
His glorious name is exalted above all blessing and praise.—Thine, O Lord, is the greatnes 
the power, and the glory, and the victory, and the majesty; for all that is in the heaven and in 
earth is thine; thine is the kingdom, O Lord, thou art exalted as head over all.—Bixssep 
the Lorp Gop of Israel, who only doeth wondrous things; and BLEsseD be his glorious NAME for 
ever, and let the whole earth be filled with his GLORY. sagen and Amen?*® r a 
# eS Pe 
Bigs See ig 
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aes so ¢ “1 ‘eat 1 
WE now approach this great mystery of our faith, for the declaration of i f $0 
exclusively indebt the Scriptures that not only is it incapable of proof a p ; but it 
derives no direc atory evidence from the existence, and wi and od y arrangement, 
of the works of God. It stands, however, on the unshaken foundation of his own on that 
testimony which he has given of himself in both Testaments; and if we see no traces of it, as 
of his simple being and operative perfections, in the works of his creative power and wisdom, 
‘the reason is that creation in itself could not be the medium of anifesting, or of illustratin 
it. Some, it is true, have thought the Trinity of divine p n the Unity of the Goi 
demonstrable by natural reason. Poiret and others, formerly, and Professor Kidd, recently, 
have all attempted to prove, notte this doctrine implies a contradiction, but that it cannot 
be denied without a contradiction; and that it is impossible but that the Divine Nature should 
so exist. The former endeavours to prove that neither creation, nor indeed any action in the 
Deity was possible, but from this tri-unity. But his arguments, were they adduced, would 
scarcely be considered satisfactory, even by those whose belief in the doctrine is most settled. 
The latter argues from notions of duration and space, which themselves have not hitherto 
been satisfactorily established, and if they had, would yield but slight assistance in such an 
investigation. This, however, may be said respecting such pts, that they at least show, 
that men, quite as eminent for strength of understanding, an ical acuteness, as any who 
have decried the doctrine of the Trinity as irrational and contradictory, find no such oppo- 
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ition in it to the reason, or to the nature of things, as the latter pretend to be almost self-evi- 
; Jent. The very opposite conclusions reached by the parties, when they reason the matter 
by the light of their own intellect only, is a citewmstance, it is true, which lessens our confi« 
_ dence in pretended rational demonstrations ; but it gives neither party a right to assume any 
thing at the expense of the other. Such failures ought, indeed, to produce in us a proper 
sense of the inadequacy of human powers to search the deep things of God; and they forei- 
bly exhibit the necessity of Divine teaching in every thing which relates to such subjects, and 
i demand from us an entire docility of mind, where God himself has condescended to become 
’ our Instructer, 
- ¥ 
, . (5) Posthumous Works, + 
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_ More objectionable the 
argument, are pre 
Deity upon gene, 
assuming that the " 
the Divine essence, : 
ion; or, by a 
intellectus, et Deus 
would explain, by “ words wit 
into their full import, are whol 


tempts which haye been made to prove this mystery by mere 
ions ie xplain it; whether, My, what logician call, immanent acts of 
rom. whence arise the reJations of Father, Son, and Holy Ghose 
rity is the same as the three “ essential primalities, or active paw: 
er, intellect, and will,” (6) for which they invent a kind of personifi- 
that he three persons are “ Deus seipsum intelligens, Deus 4 seipso 
so wmatus,” lk such hypotheses either darken the counsel they 
t knowledge,” or assume principles, which, when expanded 
y inconsistent with the doctrine ag it is announced in the 
aA 























Scripture, and which their advocates have professed to receive. 
It is a more inn theory, that bynes and symbols of the mystery of the Trinity are found 
inyarious natyral. From the Vathers, many have illustrated the trinity o} ia in the 
same Divine ature nalogy of three or more men having each the same human nature ; 
by. the union, of two ires of man in one person; by the trinity of intellegtual primary facul- 
ties in ] ect, and will, “posse, scire, velle,” which they say are not three parts 


soul, pow 
of the soul, “ tt being the whole soul qua potest, que intelligit, et que vult ;” by motion, light, 
and heat in the sun, with many otherg, Of these instances, however, we may observe, that, 
even granting them all to be piloseaiiahlly true, they cannot b proofs j they are seldom, or 
but very inapplicably, illustrations ; and the best use to which they have ever been put, or of 
which they are indeed capable, is to silence the absurd objections which are sometimes 
from things merely natural and finit ¢ d fi 
though both the o ns and the answers often prove, that the su 






















el specu logics. ‘ io 

have been, sometime ih inclined to make too much of them, w: 
observes,—“ It is one to show in the ereatures a clear dernons' : 8 ity of 
per how such Gaia, 


















, by showing gn effect that fully answereth it, and another thi 
ration, or image of it, as hath those dissimilitudes which must be allowed in any crea- 
( eof God. ‘This is it which I am to do.” (7) This excellent man has been charged, 
exhaps a little too hastily, with adopting one of the thec ven above, a8 his pwn view of 
trinity, a trinity of personified attribu her than of real persons, It must, however, 
be acknowl , that he has given some mn for the allegation, but his conclusion, ig 
worthy of and instructiye.to all: —“But for my own part, as 1 unfeignedly account 
the doctrine FP ity the very sum and kernel of the Christian religion, (as exprest in 













our bapt , the bést explication of it that ever J read ; so I think 
it very unmee wn light to 


guide us.” (B) i : 

_ The terra person hag | ously taken. ifles in ng an individual 
substance of a ra i ent nature. the str’ ical sense, it has been 
said, two rsons would be two or ‘distinct beings. If the term person were so 






these tremendous mysteries to go farther than we have 
























to in the Godhead, a plurality of Gods would follow ; while if taken in 
w } 1a political sense, personality would be no more elation, arising out 
of _ Personality in Goe therefore, not to be understood in eith f the above senses, 
if respect be paid to the te y of Scripture. God is one Being; this is admitted on both 
sides, But he is more the being in three relations ; for personal acts, that is, sugh acts 


tinct persons, and which we take most unequivocally to char 
to cach. The Scripture doctrine therefore is, that the 

ns are not separate, t; that they “are, united persons, or persons having no 
‘separate existence, and tl are so united as to be but one Being, one God.” In other 
words, that the one Divine Nature exists under the per distinction of Vather, Son, and 


as we are used to ascribe 
racterize personality, are 






















Hol . at take ‘oniff fed 4 4., thi h 

“The word person,” Flowe vetnar ust not to n, to signify t © aazte Ins, Wen 
spoken of God a ourselves.” Thats, not a; U respects. Nevetiiloss the ony word 
which can express the sense of those passages, in which personal acts are unequivecn, 
ascribed to each of the Divine subsistences in the Godhead, Forkapas however, one may be 
allowed to he respects, the term person ray not be taken to signify “the 


game thin 
or angels, 


" 
. 


t ig true, as before observed, that three persons among men 
of three different and separate beings; but it may be ques 
whether this arises any thing necegsarily conveyed in the idea of personality. We 
have been accustomed to observe personality only in connection with separate beings; but 
this separation seems to be but a circumstange connected with personality, and not any thing 
which arises out of personality itself. Dr. Waterland Deny seis the term person, asit must be 
understood inthis controversy, tobe “pn intelligent agent, having the distinct characters, J, ruov, 
uz.” That one being should necessarily conclude one person only, is, howeyer, what none can 
prove frorn the nature of things; and all that can be affirmed on the subjectis, that it is so in fact 
among all intelligent creatures with which we are acquainted. Among them, distinct persons are 
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‘would convey # 


(6) “ Potentia, Intellectus, et Voluntas,” or “ Potentia, Sapientia, et Amor.” Campanella, Richardua, 


and others. ’ ‘ 
(7) Christian Religion. (8) Tid. .(9) It is defined by Occam, “ Suppositum intellectuale.” 
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only seen li separate belnga, bUL Uhit separation of hele tt 


Vw of porsonality { fox 
the civeumatande of separation forma no part of the td sonality | which la confined 
4 


® dapability of pertorniing poraonal neta, Tn Choe, AtiNeL por ‘Are YOprenented am 
wiring common foundation i one being: bub (his union also fornia no part ofthe iden of person. 
ality, vor can be proved ineonaiatent with ih The manner of the union, iis granted, is ed 
prehensible, andao ia Deity hinaell, and every odsentialatiibute with which his natureisinvested, 

Hi has boon said, that the term parson ty not used in Seripiure, and some who believe the 
dootrine th expresses, have objected to liv use, ‘To such it may be sufficient to repiys that 
provided that whieh ty cloarly alated in Seriplive, be compendiously expressed - this term, 
and oannot ao Well be exprensed, except by an ineonventent poriphrasia, ought te be retained, 
They who believe sugh a distivetion i the Godhead as anounta toa ! onal divtinetion, will 
Hol generally be ciaposed to surrender a word which keeps up the frooorthe Seriprwal iden; and, 
ihey who do not, by bp Jo the (orm, but tothe dootving whieh it conveys, [18 not, however, 
ao dlowr, that theve ti not Moripture warrant for the tern itself, Our translators se concluded, 
when in Heb, i, 4, they eall (he Bon, the express image” of the ab of the Mather, "The 
oviginal word is hypoatiedey whieh waa understood by the Creele Mathers to signify & person, 
(hough nol, iia true, exelusively ao used, (1) he fenae of moored in this puaiee wus 
however, be considered ag fiyed by the Apostle’ argument, by all whe allow the D vinity 
the Mon af God, vn the Hon being dalled the express image’ of the Mather, a divtinetion 






hotweon the Mon and the Mather ia (hus uncqiedtionably expressed y bat if there be but ene 
Coil, and the Mon be Diviney ihe dist cide OX preneie 101 bo wm clintination of eskende, 
And inal (hevelbee be a tar from the Mathers essence, but from the Mathers 
Ny poataaia or person, ean he glad Oi, Thin geome sufficient to have warranted (he vise of 
hypostovte iy (he pense of pu iv the early elarehy and to latter term in our 
Own language, Tn that, any ihe adopiion of (he two prent Cheologieal terme opadetay ane 
vorrei (hat the early ehiveh at length voared wp impregnable barriers agaiiat the tw 


ing hererles iho whieh iin Modifldailon of error as to the parson of Ohvlat 







reaolved, he fiver whieh | elect of apog the same, ANE wore subalanoe, Aloo 
to the Aviana who denied that as ofthe substanee of the Mather, that ia, that ' 
iwuly Cody the latter, when fixed in (he sense of peryon, vesiated the Mabellian acheme, which 
allowed the Divinity of the Bon and Api, bat denied thei: proper personality. 

Among the leading weitere in defines af the Trinity, there ave sone shades of difference tn 
Opinion, wa to what conatilutes the willy Ob the thyea persona in the Godhead, Doddridge 
thus expressed (here doading diferendes among the arihodon 1 ' 

“My. Thowe aeons bo pt ) (hat there are thitee distinet, eternal apbit tinet intelli- 
wont hy ponknner, & Ailes own dieting ula, intelligent fel th BUGH Ane 
nexplleable manne spe woaound oF Uh iM rita! oonsiont and affeetion, to 
whieh he waddle (helt Witial dalboonmeloien he vatled the one God, as properly tv 
‘he differant aorpoveal, senaitive, and Infalleotial natives Waited may be galled one oy 

"Dy, Waterlinil Di, Ay Taylor, wit (of tho Athanaaians, assert three pre 
(nab poreans, ential ie to, and inde (pon each other, yet maldy 
same beiigy and that th Dea iors may aBp Many things inexplioable in the Boheme, tt ie to 
be changed fo the wealtheds ofour inderdtianding, ant hot to (he abarivdity ofthe dootrine itwelft 

“TMiahop Pearson, With Whont Tahop Mall alao agrees, ta of opinion, that though God the 
Wather {a the fountaln ot Pelty, (he whole Divine Nature fa eommuntioated (rom the Mather 
to the Bon, and fron hoth to the Bpheit, yet so vn hat the Mather and the Son are not separate, 

vor the Divinity, but do etitlextnc ty tt, anes Ont Intivately united to it. 

























vor separable ( 
‘Thin wae atio Ov, Owens aoheniar? (2) 


‘Phe lial view appeare Lo comport moat exaotly with the teatimony of Sorlpture, Which shall 


he prananity arid 
i\ (ove We enter upon the examination of the wandpptuaval pi 















¥ Ay, ii may be 
NoodaHary to inprom (he reader with & Renee OF (he Amportenoe OF thiq paveated dootriney and 
tha more ao aa ith ena of the aubile warfare of the enan f (hia findamental 


branoh af the eommon falth, te OK TL AA OF Tite CONReQuANCE, OF AAW Mater Of WRclonR 
apeculation, hue, Diy Prtontloy, ATE Ghat oan be ale toy hat ihe docwina, however 
(improbable ty idvell) ta nedesaary (oO explain some partioulay (Movipruvey ane (hat, ite 
Nad not been fay Wage partiowtay texte, we should have tun antortt, for hove i nelther 
ANY fol i MALI, HOF AY OWE Parpoa® Of oral, whieh ave the ohjeot and end of all veligion, 
hint vequitpon i" (i) i 

The nonelinportance of the doctrine Nat heen a fevourite subjeot with ite appowene ta all 
ager, that by allaying all fare iy the minds of the unwary, aa to the consequences ofthe ep 
Hie arvars, they Wight be put a (heir giiavd, and be the move eaaily parauaded to part 
“ihe faith delivered to the aalita’? "The anawer ta, however, obvious, " 


Ay SOA UNA UAIA vepdets pre oo quad Nos averay Het Mel at vide Venel vex ima pro ea quod Noe v 
#ppellaniiney Ol {pale aveapla Nii! wena Vall, Yerqware, th ought, however, to be ohaerved, ya ted th 
(He marae at pergon, Werhye the eounell oF Nive, ly ainy Ohetatin writer and, ii the anetent Greek Bex 
eons Uh Ue explained hy Hoan mon, anil vanidayad ly (Ne Lillie pervs 


(9) Tootuned (1) etary af arty Opiitone, : " 
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1. The knowledge of God ia fundamental to religion; and as we know nothing of him but what 
he has been plone reveal, and as there revelations have all moral onda, and are designed 
to promote piety and not to grat Bernty, all that he has revealed of himaclf in partioutan 
must partake of that character of fundamental importance, which belongs to the knowledge of 
God in the ageregate, “Thin is Use eternal, that they might know thee, the only tue God, and 
Jesus Christ whom thou hast sent.” Nothing, therefore, can disprove the fundamental line 
portance of the Vrinity in Unity, but that which will disprove It to be @ doctrine of Seripture, 
2. Dr. Priestley allows, that thia doctrine “in necessnry to explain some particular texte of 
Seripture”” ‘his alone in sufficient to mark its importance; especially as it can be shown, 
that thea “ particular texta of Seripture” comprehend a very large portion of the saered volume ; 
that they are scattered throughout almost, ail the books of both Verstaments; that they are not 
incidentally introd ueed only, ut solemnly laid down as revelations of the nature of God; and 
that they manifestly give the tone both to the Udinking and the phase of the sneved wrilors on 
mony other weighty subjects, "hat which is necessary to explain wo many passages of nay 
writ; and without which, they are so incorrigibly unmenning, that the Pocinians have folt 
themselves obliged to submit to their evidence, or lo expunge them from the inapived record, 
corvies with it an importance of the highest character, Mo important, indeed, is it, upon the 
showing of these opporsers of the wuth themselves, that we can only preserve the Soripturen 
by admitting it; for they, first by excepting to the genuineness of certain paasager, then b 
questioning vhe Juapiration of whole buoka, and, finally, of the great rt, if not the whole 







ow ‘Testament, have nearly Jeft thomaclven ne destivuie of a revelation from God, aa Infidels 
themaclven. mage mene qearenalvnd been pald to doctrine, as the doctrine 
of the Seriptures, than the liberies thus taken w ty 4 who have denied it; 
no stronger proof can be offered of ite importance, than that be interpreted upon 


any substituted theory, they selves boing ppe jue 708, 
3. It, essentially affects our views of God. the object of our worship, whethar we regard 
im a8 One in essence, and one in person, or admit. that in the wolty of this Godhead there ave 
ree equally Divine persona, 'T'heae ave (wo very different conceptions, Both cannot be tru, 
Th d of those who deny the Trinity, is not the God of those who worship the Trinity: in 
nity, nor on the contrary ; po that one or the other wor what is “nothing in the world ” 
end, for ay reality in the object of worship, might as well worship a Pagan idol, which also, 
says St. Paul, “is nothing in the world.” “If Cod be Wather, Son, and Holy Ghost, the 
duties owing to God will be duties owing to that triune distinction, which must be paid accord 
ingly; and whoever leaves any of ( oul of his iden of God, comes no far short of hone 
Na God perfectly, and of nerving him in proportion to the manifestations he has made of 
himeelf,” (4) mig 
Aw the object of our worship is after ol respective views on this great subject, 80 alno 
its character, We are betwixt the of pure and acceptable devotion, and of gross and 
offensive idolatry, and must run to one. other, If the doctrine of the Trinity be trae, 
then those who deny it do not worship the God of the Seriptures, yt » fiction of thelr awn 


framing; if it be false, the 'T'vinitarian, by pay ivine honours to the Son and to the Holy 
sty or mode, “ ' 
0 





2 


Gho qually guilty of idolatry, though in ¥ 

is surely important to determine thin; nd which ia the most likely to have fallen 
into this false and corrupt worship, the very primd facle evidence may determing =the Trini 
tarian, who has the letter, and plain common-senae interpretation of Seripture for his Warrant jo 
or he who confesses, that he must resort to all the artifices of eviticiam, and boldly challenge 
the inspiration of an authenticated volume, to get rid of the evidence which i exhibita againat 
him, if taken in ite first and most obvious meaning, (6) It ja not now attempled to prove the 
Socinian heresy from the Seriptures; this has long been given up, and the main effort of all 
modern writers on that side has heen directed to cavil at the adduced proofs of the opposite 
doctrine. ly are, a8 to Seripture argument, wholly on the defensive, ond thus mallow, mt 







least, that they have no direct warrant for their opinions, We ledge, indead, that the 
charge of idolatry would lie against us, could we he proved in error; but they seem to forget, 






that it lies against them, should they be in errors and W hey are in thia error, they them- 
selves tacitly acknowledge, if the Scriptures, which they How, In yreat measure, reject, mumt . 
determine the question n that githority. we may eer account them idolaters, 
worship f what “is nothing in the world ;” and not of the God revealed in the Bible, (6) 


Thus. only hope which is left to the Socinian, is held on the same tenure na the hope of 
the Deist,—the forlorn hope that the Seriptures, Which he rejects, are not true; for if thone 
texts they reject, and those*booka which they hold of no authority, be established, thon thin 
whole charge, and its consequences, Lie full againat thom. 


4) Waterland. 
5 St. Paul says, that all Seripture ta given by inaplration of God ; wut Dr, Priestley telly ua, that thie 
signifies nothing more, than that the books were written by good men, with the best views and designs, 

(6) To this purpose, Witsiua, who shows thal, there can be neliher religion nor worship, unless the ity 
be acknowledged, “ Nulla etiam religioest, niai quis verum Deum colat; non colit veram Deum ( 
aut figpmentum, qui non adorat in squall divinitotis majestate Patrem, Fillum, ef Spiritum 
nune, et doctrinam arm ad prawin inutile esse clans, sing qua nulla ded aut, Pictatia Christiania prama 


aK potent,” tal 
: 
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4. Dr. Priestley objects, “that no fact in natuyé, rior any one purpose of morals, requires 
ue doctrine.” The first part of the objection is futile and trifling, if he meant that the facts 
nature do not require this doctrine for their philosophical illustration ; for who seeks the 
explication of natural phenomena in theological doctrines? But there is one view, in which 
even right views of the facts of nature depend upon proper views of the Godhead. All nature 
_ has a theological reason, and a theological end; and its interpretation in these respects, rests 
wholly upon the person: and office of our Lord. All things were made by the Son and for him; 
a theological view of the natural world, which is large or contracted, emphatic or spiritless, 
according to the coliceptions which we form of the Son of God, “by whom, and for whom,” 
it was built, and is preserved. Thé reason why the present circumstances of the natural 
world, are, as before shown, neither wholly perfect, nor without large remains of original 
peter ) neither accordant with the condition of ¢ondenined, nor of innocent creatures; 
ut adapted only to such a state of man as the redeeming scheme supposes; canhnot, on the 
Socinian hypothesis, be discovered: for that redeeming scheme depends for its character upon 
our views of the person of Christ. “Without a settled opinion on these points, we are there- 
fore, in this respect also, without the key to a just and full explanation of the theological cha- 
racter of our present residence, the world. ‘ 

Another relation of the natural world to theology, lies in its duration. It was made for 
Christ; and the reason which deteriines that it shall be burned up centres in him. He is 
appointed judge, and shall terminate the presént. scené of things, by destroying the frame of 
the visible wniverse, when the probation of its iahabitaits shall have expired. Ibeg the reader 
to turn to the remarks before made on the réasun uf a yeneral judgment being found in the 
fact, that man is unde? grace and not strict law ; and the argument offered to show, that if we 
were under a covenant of mere obedience, no cause for such an appointment, as that of a 
general judgment, would be obvious. If those views be correct, then the reason, both of 
a general judgment and the final destruction of the world, is to be found in the system of 
redemption, and consequently in such views of the person of Christ, as are not found in the 
Socinian scheme. ‘The conclusion therefore is, that as “to facts in nature,” even they are 
intimately connected, in seyeral very important respects, which no wise man can overlook, 
with the doctrine Of the Trinity. Socifianism cannot explain the peculiar physical state of 
the world as connected with a state of trial; and the general judgment, and the “end of all 
things,” bear no relation to its theology. 

The connection of the orthodox doctrine with iérals is, of course, still more direct and 
striking ; and dim must have been that intellectual eye which could not discern, that, grant- 
ing to the believers in the Trinity their own principles, its relation to morals is vital and 
essential. Whether those principles are supported My the Scripture, is another considera- 
tion. If they could be disproved, then the doctrine ought to be rejected on a higher ground 
than that here urged; But to attempt to push it aside, on the pretence of its having no con- 
nection with: morals, was but a very unworthy miode of veiling the case. For what are 
“ morals,” but conformity to a divine law, which law, must take its character from its author ? 
The Trinitarian scheme is essentially connected with the doctrine of atonement; and what 
is called the Unitarian theory necessarily excludes atonement. From this arise opposite 
views of God, as the Governor of the world; of the law under which we are placed ; of the 
nature and consequences of sin, the violation of that law ; points which have an essential 
relation to morals, because they afféct the nature of the sanctions which accompany the law 
of God. He who denies the doctrine of the Trinity, and its necessary adjunct the atonement, 
makes sin a matter of comparatively trifling monient: God is not strict to punish it; and if 
punishment follow, it is not eternal. Whether, under these soft and easy views of the law of 
God, and of its transgression by sin, morals can have an equal sanction, or human conduct 
be equally restrained, are points too obvious to be argued ; but a subject which involvés views 
of the judicial character of God so opposite, and of the evil and penalty of offence, must be 
considered as standing in the most intimate rélatioa with every question of morals, It is pre- 
sumed, too, in the objection, that faith, or, in other words, a firm belief in the testiniony of 
God, is ho part of morality. It is, however, sufficient to place this matter in avery different light 
if we recollect that, to believe, is so much a command that the highest sanction is connected 
with it, “He that believeth shall be Saved, and he that believeth not shall-be damned.” 
Nothing, therefore, can be moré important to us than to examine, without captiousness and 
the spirit of unbelief, what God hath revealed as the object. of our faith, since the rejection of 
any revealed truth, under the influence of ‘pride, whether of the reason or the heart: or 
through affectation of independence: or'love of the world; or any other corrupt motive; 
must be certainly visited with punishment: the law of faith having the same authority, and 
the same sanction, as the law of works. It is, therefore, a point of duty to believe. because it 
is a point of obedience, and hence St. Paul speaks of “the obedience of faith.” For as. it has 
been well observed, “ As to the nature of faith, it is a matter of obligation, as being that natu- 
ral homage which the understanding or will pays to God in receiving and assenting to what 
he .eveals upon his bare word or authority. It is a humiliation of ourselves, and a glorification 
of'God.” (7) It may be added, too, that faith, which implies a submission to God, is an im- 
portant branch also of discipline. 


(7) Norris on Christian Prudence. 


wie 
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The objection, that there can be no faith where there is not sufficient evidence to command 
it, will not affect this conclusion. For when once the evidence of a divine revelation is admit- 
ted, our duty to receive its doctrines does not rest upon the rational evidence we may have of 
their truth; but upon the much easier and. plainer evidence, that they are among the things 
actually revealed. He, therefore, who admits a divine revelation, and rejects its doctrines, 
because he has not a satisfactoty rational evidence of them, is more obviously criminal in his 
unbelief than he who rejects the revelation itself, for he openly debates the case with his 
Maker, a circumstance which indicates, in the most, striking manner, a corrupt habit of mind. 
It is, indeed, often pretended, that such truths are rejected, not so-much on this account, as 
that they do not appear to be the sense of the revelation itself. But this cannot be urged b 
those who openly lay it down as a principle, that a true revelation can contain nothing whic! 
to them appears unreasonable; or that if it does, they are bound by the law of their nature 
not to admitit. ‘Nor will it appear to be any other thanan unworthy and dishonest pretence 
in all cases where such kinds of criticism are resorted to, to alter the sense of a text, or to dis- 
prove its authority, as they would not allow in the case of texts supposed, by a partial con- 
struction, to favour their own opinion; or such as would be condemned by all learned and 
sober persons as hypercritical and violent, if applied to any other writings. It may alse be 
added, that should any of the great qualities required in a serious and honest inquirer after 
truth have been uncultivated and unapplied, though a sincere conviction of the truth of an 
erroneous conclusion may exist, the guilt of unbelief would not be removed by such kind.ot 
sincerity. If there has-been no anziety to be right ; no prayer, earnest and devout, offered to 
God, to be kept from error; if an humble sense of human liability to err has not been main- 
tained; if diligence in looking out for proofs, and patience and perseverance in inquiry, have 
not been exerted ; if honesty in balancing evidence, and a firm resolution to embrace the truth, 
whatever prejudices or interests it may contradict or oppose, have not been felt ; even sin- 
cerity in believing that to be true, which in the present state of a judgment determined, pro- 
bably, before all the means of information have been resorted to, and, perhaps, under the 
perverting influences of a worldly or carnal state of mind, may appear to be so, will be no 
excuse. We are under “a law of faith,” and that law cannot be supposed to beso pliable 
7 nugatory, as they who contend for the right of believing only what they please, would 
make it. 

These observations will show the connection ofthe doctrine of the Trinity with morals, the 

point denied by Dr. Priestley. 
' But, to leave this objection for views of a larger extent; our love to God, which is the sum 
of every duty, its sanctifying motive, and consequently a compendium of all true religion, is 
most intimately and even essentially connected with the doctrine in question. God’s love to 
us is the ground of our love to him; and by our views of that, it must be heightened or dimi- 
nished. ‘The love of God to man in the gift of his Son is that manifestation of it on which the 
Scriptures most emphatically and frequently dwell, and on which they establish our duty of 
loving God and one another. Now the estimate which we are to take of the love of God, must 
be the value of his gifts to us. His greatest gift is the gift of his Son, through whom alone we 
have the promise of everlasting life; but our estimate of the love which gives must be widely 
different, according as we regard the gift bestowed,—as a creature, or.as a Divine person,—as 
merely a Son of man, or as the Sonof God. Ifthe former only, it is difficult to-e 
what this love, constantly represented, as “wnspeakable” and astonishing, could consist. In- 
deed, if we suppose Christ to be a man only, on the Socinian scheme, or as-an exalted creature, 
according to the Arians, God might be rather said to have “so loved his Son” than us, as to send 
him into the world, on a service so honourable and which was to be followed by so high and 
vast a reward, that he, a creature, should be advanced to universal dominion and receive uni- 
versal homage as the price only of temporary sufferings, which, upon either the Socinian or 
Arian scheme, were not greater than those which many of his disciples endured after him, and, 
in many instances, not so great. (7) 8 gle 

For the same reason, the doctrine which denies our Lord’s divinity diminishes the love of 
Christ himself, takes away its.generosity and devotedness, presents it under views infinitely 
below those contained in the New Testament, and weakens the motives which are drawn from 
it to excite our gratitude and obedience. “If Christ was in the form of God, equal with God, 
and very God, it was then an act of infinite love and condescension in him to become man; 
but if he was no more than a creature, it was no surprising condescension to embark in a work 
so glorious; such as being the Saviour of mankind, and such as would advance him to be Lord 
and Judge of the world, to be admired, reverenced, and adored, both by men and angels.” (8) 
To this it may be added, that the idea of disinterested generous love, such as the love of Christ 

j 4 

(7) “Equidem rem attentius perpendenti liquebit, ex hypothesi sive Sociniana, sive Ariana, Deum in hoe 
negotio amorem et dilectionem suam potius in iam ipsum filium, quam erga nos hominesostendisse. Quid 
enim? Is qui Christus dicitur, ex mera Dei zvdoxca et beneplacito in eam gratiam electus est, ut post brevem 
hic in terris Deo przstitam obedientiam, ex puro puto homine juxta Socinistas, sive ex mera et ubili 
ereatura, ut Ario-manite dicunt, Deus ipse fieret, ac divinos honores, non modo a nobis hominibus em 
ab ipsis angelis atque archangelis sibi tribuendos assequeretur, adeoque in alias creaturas omnes inv 
atque imperium obtineret.”—Bull. Jud. Eccl. Cathol. 

(8) Waterland’s Importance, 
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is represented to be by the Evangelists and the Apostles, cannot be supported upon any sup- 
position but that he was properly a divine person. As a man and as a creature only, however 
exalted, he would have profited by his exaltation; but, considered as divine, Christ gained 
nothing. God is full and perfect—he is exalted “above blessing and praise:” and, therefore, 
our Lord, in that divine nature, prays that he might be glorified with the Father, with the 
glory he had srerorr. Not a glory which was new to him; not a glory heightened in its 
degree; but the glory which he had with the Father “before the world was.” In a manner 
mysterious to us, even as to his divine nature, “he emptied himself—he humbled _himself;” 
but in that Yature he returned to a glory which he had before the world was. The whole, 
therefore, was in him generous disinterested love, ineffable and affecting condescension. The 
heresy of the Socinians and Arians totally annihilates, therefore, the true character of the love 
of Christ, “so that,” as Dr. Sherlock well observes, “‘to deny the divinity of Christ, alters the 
very foundations of Christianity, and destroys all the powerful arguments of the love, humility, 
and ¢ondescension, of our Lord, which are the pecuiiar motives of the Gospel.” (9) 

But it is not only in this view that the denial of the divinity of our Lord would alter the 
foundation of the Christian scheme, but in others equally essential: For, : 

1. The doctrine of satisfaction or atonement depends upon his divinity; and it is, there- 
fore consistently denied by those who reject the former. So important, however, is the 
decision of this case, that the very terms of our salvation, and the ground of our hope, are 
affected by it. 

The Arians, now however nearly extinct, admitted the doctrine of atonement, though 
inconsistently. “No creature could merit from God, or do works of supererogation. If it | 
said that God might accept it as he pleased, it maybe said upon the same principle, that he 
might accept the blood of bulls and of goats. Yet the Apostle tells us that it is not possible 
that the blood of bulls and of goats should take away sin ; which words resolve the satisfaction, 
not merely into God’s free acceptance, but into the intrinsic value of the sacrifice.” (1) Hence 
the Seriptures so constantly connect the atonement with the character,—the very divinity of 
the person suffering. It was Jehovah who was pierced, Zech. xii, 11; God who purchased the 
church with his own blood, Acts xx, 28. It was o Acozorys the high Lord, that bought us, 
2 Pet. ii, 1. It was the Lord of glory that was crucified, 1 Cor. ii, 8. Pe 

Itis no small presumption of the impossibility of holding, with any support from the common 
sense of mankind, the doctrine of atonement with that of an inferior divinity, that these 
opinions have so uniformly slided down into a total denial of it, and by almost all persons, 
except those who have retained the pure faith of the Gospel, Christ is regarded as a man only ; 
and no atonement, in any sense, is allowed to. have been made by his death. The terms, then, 
of human salvation are entirely different on one scheme and on the other; and with respect to 
their advocates, one is “under law,” the other “under grace ;” one takes the cause of his own 
salvation mto his own hands to manage it as he is able, and to plead with God, either that he 
is just, or that he may be justified by his own penitence and acts of obedient virtue; the other 

leads the meritorious death and intercession of his Saviour, in his name and mediation makes 
his requests known unto God, and asks a justification by faith, and a renewal of heart by the 
Holy Ghost. One stands with all his offences before his Maker, and in his own person, with- 
out a mediator and advocate; the other avails himself,of both. A question which involves 
such consequences, is surely not a speculative one; but deeply practical and vital, and must 
be found to be so in its final issue. : 

2. The manner in which the evil of sin is estimated must be very different, on these views of 
the Divine Nature respectively ; and this is a consequence of a directly practical nature. What- 
ever lowers in men a sense of what an Apostle calls “ the exceeding sinfulness of sin,” weakens 
the hatred and horror of it among men, and by consequence encourages it. In the Socinian 
view, transgressions of the Divine law are all regarded as venial, or, at most, to be subjected 
to slight and temporary punishment. In the orthodox doctrine, sin is.an evil so great in itself, 
so hateful to God, so injurious in its effects, so necessary to be restrained by punishment, that 
it dooms the offender to eternal exclusion from God, and to positive endless punishment, and 
could only be forgiven through a sacrifice of atonemen so extraordinary as that of the death 
of the divine Son of God. By these means, coretetoes only could be promised; and the 
neglect of them, in ordtrto pardon and sanctification too, aggravates the punishment, and 
makes the final visitation of justice the more terrible. _ ’ 

3. It totally changes the character of Christian experience. Those strong and painful 
emotions of sorrow and alarm, which characterize the descriptions and example of REPENTANCE 
in the Scriptures, are totally incongruous and wncalled for, upon the theory which denies man’s 
lost condition, and his salvation by a process of redemption. Fa1TH, too, undergoes an essen- 
tial change. It is no longer faith in Christ. His doctrine or his mission are its objects ;. but 
not, as the New Testament states it, his person as a surety, a sacrifice, a mediator; and much 
less than any thing else can it be called, in the language of Scripture, “faith in his BLoop,” a 
phrase utterly incapable of an interpretation by Socinians, Nor is it possible to offer up PRAYER 
to God in the name of Christ, though expressly enjoined upon his disciples, in any sense which 
would not justify all the idolatry of the Roman Church, in availing themselves of the names, 


(9) Defence of Stillingfleet. (1) Waterland’s Importance, 
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the interests, and the merits of saints, In a Socinian, this would even be more inconsistent, 
because he denies the doctrine of mediation in any sense which would intimate, that a benevo- 
lent God may not be immediately approached by his guilty but penitent creatures. Love to 
Christ, which is made so eminent a grace in internal and. experimental Christianity, changes 
also its character. It cannot be supreme, for that would be to break the first and great command, 
“Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all thy heart,” if Christ himself be not that Lord 
our God. It must be love of the same kind we feel to creatures from whom we have received 
any benefit, and a passion, therefore, to be guarded and restrained, lest it should become 
excessive and wean our hearts and thoughts from God. But surely it is not under such views 
that love to Christ isrepresented in the Scriptures ; and against its excess, as against creaturely 
attachments, we have certainly no admonition, no cautions. The love of Christ to us also as 
a motive to generous service, sufferings, and death, for the sake of others, loses all its force and 
application. “The love of Christ constraineth us; for we thus judge, that if one died for all, 
then were all dead.” That love of Christ which constrained the Apostle was a love which led 
him to die for men. St. John makes the duty of dying for our brother obligatory upon all 
Christians, if called to it, and grounds it upon the same fact. ‘ He laid down his life for us, 
and we ought to lay down our lives for our brethren.” The meaning, doubtless, is in order to 
save them; and though men are saved by Christ’s dying for them, in a very different sense 
from that in which they can be saved by our dying in the cause of instructing, and thus 
instrumentally saving each other; yet the argument is founded upon the necessary connection 
which there is between the death of Christ and the salvation of mén. But, on the Socinian 
scheme, Christ did, in no sense, die for men, no, not in their general mode of interpreting such 
passages, “for the benefit of men :” for what benefit, independent of propitiation, which Socinians 
deny, do men derive from the voluntary death of Christ, considered as a mere human instructer? 
If it be said his death was an example, it was not specially and peculiarly so; for both Prophets 
and Apostles have died with resignation and fortitude. If it be alleged, that it was to confirm 
his doctrine, the answer is, that, in this view, it was nugatory, because it had been confirmed 
by undoubted miracles. If that he might confirm his mission by his resurrection, this might 
as well have followed from a natural as from a violent death; and besides the benefit which 
men derive from him, is, by this notion, placed in his resurrection, and not in his death, which 
is always exhibited in the New Testament with marked and striking emphasis. The motive 
to generous sacrifices of ease and life, in behalf of men, drawn from the death of Christ, have, 
therefore, no existence whenever his Godhead and sacrifice are denied. 

4, The general and habitual exercises of the affections of rrusT, HOPE, Joy, &c, toward 
Christ, are all interfered with by the Socinian doctrine. This has, in part, been stated; but 
“if the Redeemer were not omnipresent and omniscient, could we be certain that he always 
hears our prayers, and knows the source and remedy of all our miseries? If he were not all- 
merciful, could we be certain he must always be willing to pardon and relieve us? If he were 
not all-powerful, could we be sure that he must always be able to support and strengthen, to 
enlighten and direct us? Of any being less than God, we might suspect that his purposes 
might waver, his promises fail, his existence itself, perhaps, terminate ; for of every created 
being, the existence must be dependent and terminable.” (2 : 

The language too, I say not of the Church of Christ in all ages, for that has been formed upon 
her faith, but of the Scriptures themselves, must be altered and brought down to these inferior 
views. No dying saint can say, “Lord Jesus, receive my spirit,” if he be a man like ourselves ; 
and the redeemed neither in heaven nor in earth, can dare to associate a creature so with God 
in divine honours and solemn worship, as to unite in the chorus, “ Blessing, and honour, and 
glory, and power, be unto nim that sitteth upon the throne, and unto the Lamb, for ever!” 

The same essential changes must be made in the doctrine of Divine agency in the heart of 
man, and in the church, and the same confusion introduced into the language of Scripture. 
“ Our salvation by Christ does not consist only in the expiation of our sins, &c, but in commu- 
nication of Divine grace and power, to renew and sanctify us: and this is every where in 
Scripture attributed to the Holy Spirit, as his peculiar office in the economy of man’s salvation : 
it must therefore make a fundamental change in the doctrine of Divine grace and assistance, to 
deny the divinity of the Holy Spirit. For can a creature be the universal spring and fountain 
of Divine grace and life? Can a finite creature be a kind of universal soul to the whole Christian 
Church, and to every sincere member of it? Can a creature make such ‘lose application to 
our minds, know our thoughts, set bounds to our passions, inspire us with new affections and 
desires, and be more intimate to us than we are to ourselves? Ifa creature be the only instru- 
ment and principle of grace, we shall soon be tempted either to deny the grace of God, or to 
make it only an external thing, and entertain véry mean conceits of it. All those miraculous 
gifts which were bestowed upon the Apostles and primitive Christians, for the edification of 
the church ; all the graces of the Christian. life, are the fruits of the Spirit. The Divine Spirit 
is the principle of immortality in us, which first gave life to our souls, and will, at the last day, - 
raise our dead bodies out of the dust; works which sufficiently proclaim him to be God, and 
which we cannot heartily believe, in the Gospel notion, if he be not.” (3) All this has been 
felt so forcibly by the deniers of the divinity of the Holy Spirit, that they have escaped only 


(2) Dr, Graves’s Scriptural Proofs of the Trinity. (3) Sherlock's Vindication, 
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by falsiog another leap down the gulf of error ; and, at present, the Socinians deny that there 
is any Holy Ghost, and resolve the whole into a figure of speech, t 
But the importance of the doctrine of the Holy Trinity may be finally argued from the man- 
ner in which the denial of it would affect the eredit of the Holy Scriptures themselves ; for if this 
doctrine be not contained in them, their tendency to mislead is obvious. Their constant lan- 
guage is so adapted to deceive, and even to compel the belief of falsehood, even in fundamental 
points, and to lead to the practice of idolatry itself, that they would lose all claim to be regarded 
as a revelation from the God of truth, and ought rather to be shunned than to be studied. A 
great part of the Scriptures is directed against idolatry, which is declared to be “that abomi- 
nable thing which the Lord hateth ;” and in pursuance of this design, the doctrine that there 
is but one God is laid down in the most explicit terms, and constantly confirmed by appeals 
to his works. 'The very first command in the Decalogue is, “Thou shalt have no other Gods 
before me ;” and the sum of the law, as to our duty to God, is that we love nim “ with all our 
heart, and mind, and soul, and strength.” If the doctrine of a Trinity of Divine persons in 
the Unity of the Godhead be consistent with all this, then the style and manner of the Scrip- 
tures are in perfect, accordance with the moral ends they propose, and the truths in which they 
would instruct mankind ; but ifthe Son and the Holy Spirit are creatures, then is the language 
of the sacred books most deceptive and dangerous. For how is it to be accounted for, in that 
case, that, in the Old 'Testament, God should be spoken of in plural terms, and that this plu- 
rality should be restricted to three? How is it that the very name Jehovah should be given to_ 
each of them, and that repeatedly and on the most solemn occasions? How is it that the 
promised incarnate Messiah should be invested, in the prophecies of his advent, with the 
oftiest attributes of God, and that works infinitely superhuman, and divine honours, should 
be predicted of him? and that acts and characters of unequivocal divinity, according to the. 
common apprehension of mankind, should be ascribed to the Spirit also? How is it, that, in 
the New ‘Testament, the name of God should be given to both, and that without any intima- 
tion that it is to be taken in an inferior Sense? That the creation and conservation of all things 
should be ascribed to Christ; that he should be worshipped by angels and by men; that he 
should be represented as seated on the throne of the universe, to receive the adorations of all 
creatures; and that in the very form of initiation by baptism into his church, itself a public 
and solemn profession of faith, the baptism is enjoined to be performed in the one name of the 
Father, Son, and Holy Ghost? One God and two creatures! As though the very door of 
entrance into the Christian church should have been purposely made the gate of the worst and 
most corrupting error ever introduced among mankind,—trust and worship in crealures as God ; 
the error which has spread darkness and moral desolation over the whole Pagan world! ; 
And here it cannot be said that the question is begged, that more is taken for granted than 
the Socinians will allow; for this pe does not rest at all upon what the deniers of our 
Lord’s divinity understand by all these terms, and what interpretations may be put upon 
them. ‘This is the popular view of the subject which has just been drawn from the Scriptures ; 
and they themselves acknowledge it by resorting to the arts and labours of far-fetched criticism, 
in order to attach tp these passages of Scripture a sense different to the obvious and popular 
one. - But it is not merely the popular sense of Scripture. It is so taken, and has been taken 
in all ages, by the wisest men and most competent critics, to be the only consistent sense of 
the sacred volume; a circumstance which still more strongly proves, that if the Scriptures were 
written on Socinian principles, they are more unfortunately expressed than any book in the 
world; and they can, on no account, be considered a Divine tevelation, not because of their 
obscurity, for they are not obscure, but because terms are used in them which convey a sense 
different from what the writers intended, if indeed they were Socinians, But their evidences 
prove them to be a revelation of truth from the God of truth, and they cannot therefore be so 
written as to lead men, who use only ordinary care, into fundamental error ; and the conclusion 
therefore must inevitably be, that if we must admit either on the one hand what is so deroga- 
tory to the Scriptures, and so subversive of all confidence in them, or, on the other, that the 
doctrine of the divinity of the Son and Holy Spirit is there explicitly taught, there is no medium 
between absolute infidelity and the acknowledgment of our Lord’s divinity ; and indeed, to 
adopt the representation of a great divine, it is rather to rave than to reason, to suppose that 
he whom the Scriptures teach us to regard as the Saviour of our souls, and as our wisdom, 
righteousness, sanctification, and redemption; he who hears our prayers and is always present 
with his Church throughout the world, who sits at the right hand of God, in the glory of his 
Father, and who shall come at the last day, in glory and majesty, accompanied. with minis- 
tering angels, to judge all mankind and to bring to light the very seérets of their hearts, should 
be a mere man, or a created being of any kind. (4) main 


(4) Ockovanca, quee ipsi tribuitur, $éohoyray necessario supponit, ipsumgue omnino statuit. Quid enim? 
Messiam sive Christum predicant sacre nostre liters et credere nos profitemur omnes, qui sit animarum 
sospilator, qui nobis sit sapientia, justitia, sanctificatio et redemptio—qui preces suorum, ubivis sacrosanc - 
tum ejus nomen invocantium, illico exaudiat—qui ecclesie sue per universum terrarum orbem disseminate, 
semper presto sit—qui Deo Patri, ovvOpovos, et in eadem sede collocatus sit—qui denique, in exitu mundi, 
immensa gloria et majestate refulgens, angelis ministris stipatus, veniet orbem judicaturus, non modo facta 
omnia, oo et cordis secreta omnium quotquot fuere hominum in lucem proditurus, &c. Heccine omnia in 


We 
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{ close this view of the importance of the doctrine of the Trinity with the observations of. 
Dr. Waterland. : 

“While we consider the doctrine of thé Trinity as interwoven with the very frame and 
texture of the Christian religion, it appears to me natural to conceive that the whole scheme 
and economy of man’s redemption was laid with a principal view to it, in order to bring man- 
kind gradually into an acquamtance with the three Divine persons, one God blessed for ever. 
I would speak with all due modesty, caution, and reverence, as becomes us always in what 
concerns the unsearchable councils of heaven: but I say, there appears tome none so natural, 
or so probable an account of the Divine dispensations, from fitst to last, as what I have just 
mentioned, namely, that such a redemption was provided, such an expiation for sins required, 
such a method of sanctification appointed, and then revealed, that so men might know that 
there are three divine persons, might be apprized how infinitely the world is indebted to 
them, and might accordingly be both instructed and inclined to love, honour, and adore 
them here, because that yYaust be a considerable part of their employment and happiness 
hereafter.” (5) : 

In order to bring this great ‘controversy in such an order before the reader, as may assist 
him to enter with advantage into it, I shall first carefully collect the leading testimonies of 
Seripture on the doctirine of the 'Trinity and’the Divinty of the Son and Holy Spirit,—adduce 
the opinions of the Jewish and Christian churches, answer objections,—explain the chief 
modern heresies on this subject, and give their Scriptural confutation. An observation or 
ture an the Aiffioullioe in urhich the doctrine of a Trinity of persons in the Unity of one un- 
divided Godhead is said to involve us, may properly close this chapter. ; 

Mere difficulty in conceiving of what is wholly proper and peculiar to God, forms no 
objection to a doctrine. {t is more rationally to be considered as a presumption of its truth, 
since in the nature of God there must be mysteries far above the reach of the human mind. 
All his natural attributes, though of some of them we have images in ourselves, are utterly 
incomprehensible ; and the manner of his existence cannot be less so. All attempts, however, 
to show that this great doctrine implies a contradiction, have failed, A contradiction is only 
where two contraries are predicated of the same thing, and in the same respect. Let this be 
kept in view, and the sophisms resorted to on this point by the adversaries of the faith, will 
he easily detected. They urge, that the same thing cannot be three .and one, that is, if the 
proposition has any meaning at all, not in the same respect; the three persons. are not one 
person, and the one God is not three Gods. But it is no contradiction to say, that in different 
respects the three may be one; that is, that in respect of persons, they shall be three, and in 
respect of Godhead, essence, or nature, they shall be one. ‘The manner of the thing is a per- 
féctly distinet question, and its incomprehensibility proyes nothing but that we are finite 
creatures, and not God., As for difficulties, we shall certainly not be relieved by running 
either to the Avian or the Socinian hypothesis.’ The one be ok ie the first formation and the 
perpetual government of the universe, not to the Deity, but to the wisdom and power of a 
creature ; for, however exalted the Arian inferior Deity may be, he is a creature still. The 
other makes a mere man the creator of all things. For whatever is meant by “the Word in 
St. John’s gospel, it is the same Word of which the Evangelist says, that all things were made 
by it, and that itself was made flesh. If this Word be the Divine attribute wisdom, then that 
attribute in the degree which was equal to the formation of the universe, in this view of the 
Seripture doctrine, was conveyed entire into the mind of a mere man, the son of a Jewish 
carpenter! A much greater difficulty, in my apprehension, than any that is to be found in 
the Catholic faith.” (6) 


CHAPTER IX, 
Trinity.—Scripture Testimony. 


Iw adducing the doctrine of a Trinity of Divine Persons in the Unity of the Godhead from 
the sacred volume, by exhibiting some of its numerous and decisive testimonies as to this 
being the mode in which the Divine Nature subsists; the explicit manner in which it is there 
taid down, that there is but onm God, must again be noticed. ; 

This is the foundation and the key-stone of the whole fabric of Scriptural theology; and 
every argument in favour of the Trinity flows from this principle of the absolute Unity of 
God, a principle which the heresies at which we have glanced fancy to be inconsistent with 
the orthodox doctrine. 

The solemn and unequivocal manner in which the Unity of God is stated as a doctrine, 
and is placed as the foundation of all true religion, whether devotional or practical, need not 
again he repeated ; and it is here sufficient to refer to the chapter on the Unity of God. 


purtin hominem, aut creatwram sliquam competere? Fidenter dico, qui ita sentiat, non modo contra Fidem, 
ved et rationem ipsam, insanire.—Bull, Sudic, Eee), Cath. 


(6) Importance of the Doctrine of the Trinity, (6) Horsley’s Letters, 
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Of this one Ctod, the high and peculiar, and, as it has been truly called, the appropriate name 
is Junovan ; which, like all the Hebrew names of God, is not an insignificant and accidental 
term, but a name of revelation, & name adopted by God himself for the purpose of making 
known the mystery of his nature. ‘To what has been already said on this a rade I may 
add that the most eminent critics derive it from nyn fuit, existit; which in Kal signifies to be, 
and in Hiphel to cause to be. Buxtorf, in his definition, includes both these ideas, and makes 
it signify a being existing from himself from everlasting to everlasting, and communicating 
existence to others, and adds that it signifies the Being who is, and was, and is to come. Its 
derivation has been variously stated by critics, and some fanciful notions have been formed 
of the import of its several tie ; but in this idea of absolute existence all agree. “It is 
acknowledged by all,” says Bishop Pearson, “that mn is from mA or aya, and God’s own 
interpretation proves no less, Exod. iii, 14. Some contend that futurition is essential to the 
name, yet all agree the root signifieth nothing but essence or ewistence, that is, ro ewat or 
umapyew.” (7) No apealee” of the Divine Being could therefore be more distinctive, than 
that which imports independent and eternal being; and for this reason probably it was, that 
the Jews, up to.a very high antiquity, had a singular reverence for it; carried, it is true, toa 
superstitious scrupulosity ; but thereby showing that it was the name which unveiled, tothe 
thoughts of those to whom it was first given, the awful and overwhelming glories of a self- 
existent Being,—the very unfathomable depths of his eternal Godhead, (8) 

ie agenrseney ody the ie nr teach of this self-existent and eternal Being, our attention 
is first arreste: the important fact, that this onz vah i 1 appel- 
Jations, and hat uot po or twice, but ina ON Renton RRB SP UP RSE RRAES UAE aren 
Hebrew names of God, acknowledged hy all to be expressive and declaratory of some peculiar- 
ity or excellence of his nature, are found in several cases in the plural as well as in the singular 
form, and one of them, Aue, generally so; and, notwithstanding it was so fundamental 
and distinguishing an article of the Jewish faith, in opposition to the polytheism of almost all 
other nations, there was but one living and true God. I give a few instances. Jehovah, if it 
has not a plural form, has more than one personal application. “ Then the Lord rained upon 
Sodom and upon Gomorrah brimstone and fire from the Lord out of heaven.” We have here 
the visible Jehovah, who had talked with Abraham, raining the storm of vengeance from 
another Jehovah, out of' heaven, andwho was therefore invisible, Thus we have two Jehovahs 
expressly mentioned, “the Lorn rained from the Lorp,” and yet we have it most solemnly — 
asserted in Deut. vi, 4, “lear, O Israel, Jehovah our God, is one Jehovah.” 

The very first name in the Scriptures under which the Divine Being is introduced to us as 
the Creator of heaven and earth, is a plural one, myn>x, ALeim ; and to connect in the.same 
singular manner as in the foregoing instance, plurality with unity, it is the nominative case 
to a verb singular. “In the beginning, Gons created the heavens and the earth.” Of this 
form innumerable instances occur in the Old Testament. ‘That the word is plural, is made 
certain by its being often joined with adjectives, pronouns and verbs plural; and yet when 
it can mean nothing else than the true God, it is generally joined in its plural form with verbs 
singular. ‘Lo render this still more striking, the Aleim are said to be Jehovah, and Tehomty 
the Aleim: thus in Psalm ¢, 3, “ Know ye, that Jehovah, he, the Aleim, he hath made us, a 
not we ourselves.” And in the passage before given, “Jehovah our ALi, (Gods,) is one 
Jehovah.” 4x, Ax, the mighty one, another name of God, has its plural yox, Axim, the 
mighty ones. ‘The former is rendered by 'Trommius @eos, the latter Ocor. Was, ABrr, the 
potent one, has the eee orwax, Anirim, the potent ones. Man did eat the bread of the 
Abirim, “ angels’ food,” conveys no idea; the manna was the bread provided miraculously, 
and was therefore called the food of the powerful ones, of them who have power over all 
nature, the one God, 

oink, Avonim, is the plural form of 18, Adon, a Governor. “If I be Adonim, masters, 
where is my fear?” Mal. i, 6. Many other instances might be given as, “ Remember thy 
Creators in the days of thy youth.” ‘“'The knowledge of the Holy ones is understanding.” 
“There be higher than they.” Heb. High ones; and in Daniel, “'The Watchers and the 
Holy ones.” 

Other plural forms of speech also occur when the one true God only is spoken of. “ And 
God said, let us make man in owr own image, after our likeness.” ‘ And the Lorp God said, 
Behold the man is become like one of us.” “ And the Lorp said, let us go down.” “ Because 
there Gon appeared to him.” Feb.’ God they appeared, the verb being plural. ‘These instances 
néed not be multiplied, they are the common forms of speech in the sacred Scriptures, which 
no criticism has ete able to resolve into mere idioms, and which only the doctrine of a 
plurality of persons in the unity of the Godhead can satisfactorily explain. If they were 
mere idioms, they could not have been misunderstood, by those to whom the Hebrew tongue 
was native, to imply plurality; but of this we have sufficient evidence, which shall be ad- 
duced when we speak of the faith of the Jewish Church. ‘They have been acknowledged to 


7) Exposition of the Creed. . 

8) Maimonides tells us, that it was not lawful to utter this name, except in the sanctuary, and bythe 
riests. ‘ Nomen, quod, ut nosti, non proferre licet, nisi in sanctuario, et a sacerdotibus Dei sanctis, solum ‘ 
n benedictione sacerdotum, utet a sacerdote magno in die jejuni,” 
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form a striking singularity in the Hebrew language, even by those who have gbinetadt to the 
conclusion drawn from thena; and the question, therefore, has been to find an hypothesia, 
which should account for a peculiarity, which is found in no other language, with the same 
circumstances. (9) “ b 

: Some have supposed angels to be associated with God when these plural forms oceur, For 
this there is no foundation in the texts themselves, and it is besides a manifest, absurdity, 
Others, that the style of royalty was adopted, which is refuted by two considerations-—that 
Almighty God in other instances speaks in the singular and not in the plural number; and 
that this was not the style of the sovereigns of the earth, when Moses or any of the sacred 
penmen composed their writings; no instance of it being found in any of the soy hooks, 
A third opinion, is, that the plural form of speaking of God was adopted by the Hebrews 
from their ancestors, who were Polytheists, and that the ancient theological term was retained 
after the unity of God was acknowledged. ‘his assumes what is totally without proof, that 
the ancestors of the Hebrews were Polytheists; and could that be made out, it would leave 
it still to be accounted for, why other names of the Deity equally ancient, for any thing that 
appears to the contrary, are not also plural, and especially the high name of Jehovah; and 
why, more particularly the very appellation in question, Aleim, should have a singular 
form also, nox in the same language. ‘The grammatical reasons which have been offerec are 
equally unsatisfactory. If then no hypothesis explains this peculiarity, but that which con- 
cludes it to indicate that mode of the Divine existence which was expressed in later I’heology 

by the | ¢, a L'rini persons, ‘the inference is 100 powerful to be easily vesivted, that 
these plural forms must be considered as intended to intimate the plurality of persons in gusenr 
tial connection with one supreme and adorable Deity, 

This argument, however, taken alone, powerful as it has often been justly deemed, does 
not contain the strength of the case, Tor natural as it is to expect, presuming this to bo the 
mode of the Divine existence, that some of his numes which, according to the expressive and 

simple character of the Hebrew language, are descriptions of realities, and that, some of the 
? je of expression adopted even in the earliest revelations, should carry some intimation of 
a fact, which, as essentially connected with redemption, the future complete revelation of the 
_ redeeming scheme was intended fully to unfold; yet, were these plural titles and forms of 
struction blotted out, the evidence of a plurality of divine persons in the Godhead would 
still remain in its strongest form. Sor that eyidence is not merely, that God has revealed 
himself under plural appellations, nor that these ave constructed witht sometimes singular and 
sometimes pluval forms of speech ; but that turee persons, and three persons only are spoken of 
in the Seriptures under divine titles, each having the peculiar attributes of Divinity aseribed 
tohim; and yet thatthe first and leading principle of the same hook, which speaks thus of 
the character and works of these persons, should be, that there is but onm God. 'Vhis point 
being once established, it may be asked which of the hypotheses, the Orthodox, the Axian, or 
the Socinian, agrees best with this plain and explicit doctrine of Hloly Writ. Plain and emplicit, 
rh , not as to the mode of the Divine existence, not as to the comprehension of it, but as to 
his particular, that the doctrine itself is plainly stated in the Sertptures. 

Let this point then be examined, and it will be seen even that the very numbe han thie 
preéminence ; that the application of these names and powers is restrained never 
strays beyond it; and that those who confide in the testimony of God, rather than in the 
opinions of men, have sufficient Scriptural reason to distinguish their faith from the unbelief 
of others by avowing themselves T'rinitarians, (1) 

The solemn form of benediction, in which the Jewish High Priests were commanded to 
bless the children of Israel, has in it this peculiar indication, and singularly answers to the 
form of benediction so general in the close of the apostolie Kpistles, and which #0 appropri- 
ately closes the solemn services of Christian worship. It is given in Numbers vi, 24-27. 





Jehovah bless thee and keep thee: 
Jchoyah make his face to shine upon thee, and be gracious unto thee : 
Jehovah lift his countenange upon thee, and give thes peace, 


ue 


“ 


: If the three members of this form of benediction be attentively considered, they will be 
found to agree respectively to the three persons taken in the usual order of the Mather, the 
Son, and the Holy Ghost. The Father is the author of blessing und preservation, ihumination 
and grace are from the Son, illumination and peace from the Spirit, the teacher of ruth and the 
Comforter. (2) 

“The first member of the formula expresses the benevolent ‘love of God,’ the father of 
mercies and fountain of all good: the second well comports with the redeeming and xecon- 


(9) The argument for the Trinity drawn from the plural appellations given to God in the Hebrew Serip- 
(ares, was opposed by the younger Buxtorf; who yet admits that, this argument, should rot, altogether be 
rejected among Christians, “ for upon the same principle on whieh not a few of the Jews vefor this empha 
tical application of the plural number to a plurality of powers or of influences, ov of operations, thot is, ad 
extra; why may we not refer it ad intra, toa plurality of persons and to personal works? ‘Yeu, who ear. 
tainly knows what that was which the ancient Jews understodd by this plurality of powers and fheultion 1" 

(1) The word reas, trinitas, come into use in the second century, 

; 2) Vide Jones's Catholic Doctrine, 


Ss 
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ceili \e grace of our Lord Jesus Christ ;? and the last is appropriate to the purity, consolation, 
and joy, which are received from the ‘communion of the Holy Spirit.” (3) eo 
The nnection of certain specific blessings in this form of benediction with the Jehovah 
mentioned three times distinctly, and those which are represented as flowing from the Father, — 
Son, and Spirit in the apostolic form, would be a singular, coincidence if it even stood alone; — 
-but the light of the same eminent truth, though not yet fully revealed, breaks forth from other = 
partings of the clouds of the early morning of revelation. Sp sin 
The inner part of the Jewish Sanctuary-was called the Holy of Holies, that is the holy place 
of the Holy ones ; and the number of these is indicated, and limited to thee, in the celebrated 
vision of Isaiah, and that with great explicitness. 'The scene of that vision is the holy place 
of the Temple, and lies therefore in the very abode and residence of the Holy ones, here cele- 
brated by the seraphs who veiled their faces before them. And one cried unto another, and 
said, ‘Holy, Holy, Holy is the Lord of Hosts.” 'This passage, if it stood alone, might be 
eluded by saying that this act, of divine adoration here mentioned, is merely emphatic, or in 
the Hebrew mode of expressing a superlative; though that is assumed, and by no means 
roved. It is however worthy of serious notice, that this distinct trine act of adoration, which 
} a been so often supposed to mark a plurality of persons as the objects of it, is answered by 
a voice from that excellent glory which overwhelmed the mind of the prophet» 
favoured with the vision, responding in the same language of plurality in which t 







of the seraphs is expressed. ‘* Also I heard the voice of the Lord, “saying, Whe TT 
send, and who will go for us?” But this is not the only evidence that in this passage the. 
Holy ones who were addressed each by his appropriate and equal designation of holy, were the 


three divine subsistences in the Godhead. The being addressed is the “ Lord of Hosts.” This 
all acknowledge to include the Father; but the Evangelist John xii, 41, in manifest reference 
to this transaction, observes, “These things said Esaias, when he saw his (Christ’s) glory 
and spake of him.” In this vision, therefare, we have the Son also, whose glory on this occa= 
sion the prophet is said to have beheld, Acts xxviii, 25, determines that there was also the 
presence of the Holy Ghost. ‘* Well spake the Holy Ghost by Esaias the prophet unto our 
fathers, saying, Go unto this people and say, Hearing ye shall hear and not understand, and _ 
seeing ye shall see and not perceive,” &c. These words, quoted from Isaiah, the Apostl 
Paul declares to have been spoken by the Holy Ghost, and Isaiah declares them to have be 
spoken on this very o¢gcasion by the “ Lord of Hosts.” ‘ And he said, go and tell this people, — 
ear ye indeed and understand not, and see ye indeed but perceive not,” &e. . 
Now let all these circumstances be placed together—rur piace, the holy place of the holy 
ones ; the repetition of the homage, rHrEx times, Holy, Holy, Holy—the one Jehovah of 
hosts, to whom it was addressed,--the plural pronoun used by this ons Jehovah, us; the 
declaration of an Evangelist, that on this occasion Isaiah saw the glory of Curisr ; the decla- 
ration of St. Paul, that the Lord of Hosts who spoke on that-occasion was the Hoty Guost; 
and the conclusion will not appear to be without most powerful authority, both circumstan- 
tial and declaratory, that the adoration, Holy, Holy, Holy, referred to the Divine Three, in 
the one essence of the Lord of Hosts. Accordingly in the book of Revelation, where “ the 
Lamb” is so constantly represented as sitting upon the Divine throne, and where he by name 
is associated with the Father, as the object of the equal homage and praise of saints and ~ 
angels ; this scene from Isaiah is transferred into the 4th chapter, and the “living creatures,” 
the Seraphim of the Prophet, are heard in the same strain, and with the same trine repetition, 
saying, “ Holy, Holy, Holy, Lord God Almighty, which was, and is, and is to come.” Isaiah 
xlviiil, 16, also makes this threefold distinction and limitation. ‘ And now the Eord God, and 
his Spirit, hath sent me.” ‘The words are manifestly spoken by Mes wh 
self sent by the Lord God, and by pirit.. Some render it, hath 
the latter term being also in the a ease. .This strengthens th Q : 
ing the phrase nearer to that so often used by our Lord in his discourses, w: ne ag of him- 
self and the Spirit, being sent by the Father, ‘The Father which sent me—the Comforter 
whom I will send unto you from the Father, who proceedeth from the Father.” Isaiah XXXIV, 
16, “Seek ye out of the Book of the Lord, and read, for my mouth it hath commanded and™ ' 
nis Spirit it hath gathered them,” ‘Here is one person speaking of the Spirit, another 
person.” (4) Hag, 1i, 5, 7, “Tam with you, saith.the Lord of Hosts, according to the word 
that I covenanted with you when you came out of Egypt, so my Spirit remaineth among you; 
fear ye not. For thus saith the Lord of Hosts, I will shake all nations, and the Desire of all 
nations shall come.” Here also we have three persons distinctly mentioned; the Lord of 
Hosts, his Spirit, and the Desire of all nations. inainte digs 
Many other passages might be given, in which there is this change of persons, sometimes 
enumerating two, sometimes three, but never more than three, arrayed in these eminent and 
divine characters. The passages in the New Testament are familiar to every one: “ Baptiz- 
ing them in the name of the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost.” The grace of 
our Lord Jesus Christ, the love of God, and the communion of the Holy Ghost,” with others in 
which the sacred three, and three only, are thus collocated as objects of equal trust and honour, 
and equally the fountain and the source of grace and benediction. 


















(3) Smith’s Person of Christ. (4) Jones on the Trinity. $ 


: 
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On the celebrated passage in 1 John v, 7, “There are three that bear pte Gaeotia el I 
say nothing, because authorities against its genuineness are found in the ranks orthodox, 
and among those who do not captiously make objections ; and because it would scarcely be 

to adduce it as a ig unless the arguments on each side were exhibited, which would 

to discussions which lie beside the design of this work, and more properly have their 

in separate and distinct treatises. "The recent revival of the inquiry into the genuine- 

ness of this text, however, shows that the point is far from being eritically settled against the 

sage, as a t ion of Holy Writ, and the argument from the context is altogether in 

fave of advocate it, the hiatus in the sonse never having been satisfagtorily sup- 

pled’ those who reject it. "This is of more weight in arguments of this kind than is often 
allowed. As to the doctrine of the text, it has elsewhere abundant proof. 

wv be hown, that while the Unity of God is to be considered a fundamental 

doctrine of t r , laid down with the utmost solemnity, and guarded with the utmost 

; 3, by threatenings, by promises, by tremendous punishments of polytheism 

x the Jews, the very names of Cod, a6 given in the revelation made of him- 

and are connected with plural modes of speech; that other indications 

8 parts of holy writ; and that this plurality is rostricted to 
, which in their ¢ plurality and a trinity, the 
rest, and they | adduced as introductory 

uw b examined, in which two distinot persons are spoken of, 80 
times edly and sometimes separately, as eins)». God in his perfections and 
incommunicable glories, and as performing works of unequivocal divine majesty and infinite 

ower, and thus together manifesting that tri-unity of the Godhead which the trde Church has 
in all ages adored and magnified. This is the great proof upon which the doctrine rests. The 
first of these two persons is the Son, the second the Spirit. Of the former, it will be observed 
that the titles of Jehovah, Lord, God, King, King of Israel, Redeemer, Saviour, and other 
names of God, are ascribed: to him,—that he is invested with the attributes of eternity, 
omnipotence, ubiquity, infinite wisdom, holiness, goodness, &c,—that he was the Leader, 
© visible King, and the object of the worship of the Jews,—that he forms the groat subject 
propheey, and is spoken of in the predictions of the prophets in language, which if siiplled 
men or to angels would by the Jews have been considered not as sacred but idolatrous, and 

' which, therefore, except that it agreed with their ancient faith, would totally have destroyed 
the eredit of those writings,—that he is eminently:known both in the Old Testament and in 
the New, as the Son of God, an appellative which is sufficiently proved to haye been eon- 

sidered as implying an assumption of divinity by the circumstance that, for asserting it, our 
Lord was Gotidenned to die as a blasphemer by the Jewish Sanhedrim,—that he became 
incarnate in our nature,—wrought miracles by his own original power, and not, as his 
ants, in the name of another,—that he authoritatively forgave sin,—that for the sake of 

is sacrifice, sin is forgiven to the end of the world, and for the sale of that alone,—that he 
rose from the dead to seal all these pretensions to divinity,—that he is seated upon the throne 
of the universe, all power being given to him in heayen and in earth,—that his inspired 

Apostles exhibit him as the Creator of all things visible and invisible; as the true God and 

the eternal life ; as the King eternal, immortal, invisible, the only wise God and our Saviour, 

; that they offer to him the highest worship,-that they trust in him, and command all others 

to trust in him for eternal life,—that he is the head over all things,—that angels worship him 

and render him service,—that he will raise the dead at the last day,—judge the secrets of 
men’s hearts, and finally determine the everlasting state of the righteous and the wielked. 

- This is the outlir riptural testimony as to m, As to the divine character of the 
Spirit, it is equ . He too is called Jehi shovah of Hosts; God. Eternity 
i infinite wisdom, and oth nites of Deity, are ascribed to him. 
gentin the work of the n, and to him is aseribed the conserva- 

eings. He is the source of the inspiration of Prophets and Apostles; the 
object of worship; the efficient agent in illuminating, comforting, ine sanctifying the souls of 
men. He makes intercession for the saints ; quickens the dead, and, finally, he is associated 
the Father and the Son, in the form of baptism into the one name of God, and in the 
lic form of benediction, as, equally with them, the source and fountain of grace and 

b ness. These decisive points I shall proceed to establish by the express declarations of 
vayious passages, both of the Old and New Testament, When that is done, the argument 
will then be, that as on the one hand the doctrine of Scripture is, that there is but one Gop ; 
and, on the other, that throughout both Testaments, three persons are, in unequivocal language, 
and by unequivocal circumstances, declared to be divine; the only conclusion which ean hiv- 
monize these otherwise opposite, contradictory, and most misleading propositions, and declava- 
tions, is, that the Tunes Persons ann onn Chon. ; 

In the prevalent faith of the Christian Church, neither of these views is for a moment. lost 
sight of. Thus it exactly harmonizes with the Scriptures, nor can it be charged with greater 
mystery than is assignable to them, The Trinity is asserted, but the Unity is not obscured ; 
the Unity is confessed, but without denial of the Trinity. No figures of speech, no wnnatura 
modes of interpretation, are resorted to, to reconcile these views with human conceptions, 
which they must infinitely transcend, This is the character of the heresi which have arisen 
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on this subject. They all spring from the attempt.to make this mystery of God conceivable 
by the human mind, and less a stone of stumbling to the pride of reason. On the contrary, 
“the faith of God’s elect,” as embodied in the creeds and confessions of all truly evangelical 
churches, follow the exompletet the Scriptures in entirely overlooking these low considera- 
tions, and “declaring the thing as it is,” with all its mystery and incomprehensibleness, to 
the Jews a stumbling block, and to the Greeks foolishness. It declares “that we worship 
one God in Trinity, and Trinity in Unity ; neither confounding the persons nor dividing the 
substance; for there is one person of the Father, another of the Son, and another of the Holy 
Ghost; but the Godhead of the Father, of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost, is all one; the 
glory equal, the majesty coéternal. So the Father is God, the Son is God, and the Holy 
Ghost is God; and yet bon are not three Gods, but one God.” (3) Or, as it is well expressed 
by an eminent modern, as great a master of reason and science as he was of theology: “ Thera 
is one Divine Nature or Essence, common unto three persons, incomprehensibly united, and 
ineffably distinguished; united in essential attributes, distinguished by peculiar idioms and 
relations; all equally infinite in every divine perfection, each different from the other in order 
and manner of subsistence ; that there is a mutual existence of one in all, and all in one; a 
communication without any deprivation or diminution in the communicant; an eternal gene- 
ration, and an eternal procession without precedence or succession, without pemes causality 
or dependence ; a Father imparting his own, and a Son receiving his Father’s life, and a Spirit 
issuing from both, without any division or multiplication of essence. These are notions which 
may well puzzle our reason in conceiving how they agree ; but ought not to stagger our faith 
in asserting that they are true; for if the Holy Scripture teacheth us plainly, and frequently 
doth inculcate upon us, that there is but one true God; if it as manifestly doth ascribe to 
the three persons of the blessed Trinity, the same august names, the same peculiar cha- 
racters, the same divine attributes, the same superlatively admirable operations of creation 
and providence ; if it also doth prescribe to, them the same supreme honours, services, praises, 
and acknowledgments to be paid to them all; this may be abundantly enough to satisfy 
our minds, to stop our mouths, to smother all doubt and dispute about this high and holy 
mystery.” (4) + 
One observation more, before we proceed to the Scriptural evidence of the positions aboy: 
laid down, shall close this chapter. ‘The proofof the doctrine of the Trinity, Lhave said, groun 
itself on the firm foundation of the Divine Unity, and it closes with it; and this may set the 
true believer at rest, when he is assailed by.the sophistical enemies of his faith with the char, 
of dividing his regards, as he directs his prayers to one or other of the three persons of the 
Godhead. For the time at least, he is said to honour One to the exclusion of the others. The 
true Scriptural doctrine of the Unity of God, will remove this objection. It is not the Socinian 
notion of unity. Theirs is the unity of one, ours the unity of three. We do not however, as 
they seem to suppose, think the Divine Essence divisible, and participated by, and shared among, 
three persons; but wholly and undividedly possessed and enjoyed. Whether, therefore, we 
address our prayers and adorations to the Father, Son, or Holy Ghost, we address the same 
adorable Being, the one living and true God. “Jehovah, our Aleim, is one Jehoyah.” With 
reference to the relations which each person bears to us in the redeeming economy, our 
approaches to the Father are to be made through the mediation of the Son, and by, or with 
dependence upon, the assistance of the Holy Spirit. Yet, as the authority of the New Testa- 
ment shows, this does not preclude direct pret to Christ and'to the Holy Spirit, and direct 
ascriptions of glory and honour to each. In all this'we glorify the one “ God over all, blessed 
fer evermore.” : . ‘abet 
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CHAPTER XL (ee 


Trinity—Preézistence of Christ, “1 
By establishing, on Scriptural authority, the preéxistence of our Lord, we take the first step ‘ 
in the demonstration of his absolute divinity. His preéxistence, indeed, simply considered, 
does not evince his Godhead, and is not, therefore, a proof against the Arian hypothesis; but 
it destroys the Socinian notion, that he was a man only. For since no one contends for the 
preéxistence of human souls, and if they did, the doctrine would be refuted by their own 
consciousness, it is clear, that if Christ existed before his incarnation, he is not a mere man, 
whatever his nature, by other arguments, may be proved to be. 
This point has been felt to press so heavily upon the doctrine of the simple humanity of 
Christ, that both ancient and modern Socinians have bent against it all those arts of inte! 
ation which, more than any thing else, show both the hopelessness of their cause, and the 
pertinacity with which they cling to oft and easily refuted error. I shall dwell a little on this 
point, because it will introduce some instances in illustration of the peculiar character of the 
Socinian mode of perverting the Scriptures. 


a : 
» (8) Athanasian Creed. (4) Dr. Barrow’s Defence of the Trinity, 
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The existence of our Lord prior to his incarnation might be foreibly argued from the declara- 
tions that he was “sent into the world;” that “he came in the flesh ;” that “he took part of 
flesh and blood ;” that he was “found in foshion os a man;” and other similar phrases. ‘These 
are modes of speech which are used of no other person; which are neyer adopted to express 
the natural birth, and the commencement of the existence, of ordinary men; and which Soci- 
nianism, therefore, leaves without a reason, and without an explanation, when used of Christ. 
But arguments drawn from these phrases are rendered: wholly unnecessary, by the frequent 
occurrence of passages whieh explicitly declare his preéxistence, and by which the ingenuit 
of unsubmissive criticism has been always foiled; the interpretations given, being too freed, 
and (oo unsupported, either by the common rules of criticism, or by the idioms of language, to 
produce the least impression upon any, not previously disposed to torture the word of God in 
order to make it subservient to an error. : 

The first of these proofs of the preéxistence of Christ is from the testimony of the Baptist, 
Sohn i, 15, “He that cometh after me is preferred before me, for he was before me ;” or a8 it is 
in verse 30, ‘ After me cometh a man which is preferred before me, for he was before me.” 

The Socinian exposition is, “The Christ, who is to begin his ministry after me has, by the 
Divine appointment, been preferred before me, because he is my chief or principal.” "(hus 
they interpret the last clause, “for he was before me,” in the sense of dignity, and not of time, 
though St. John uses the same word to denote priority of time, in several places of his Gospel. 
“Tf the world hate you, you know that it hated me before it hated you;” and ¢. i, 415 viii, 7; 
xx, 4-8. If they take the phrase in the second clause, eyrpooGev pu yeyovey in the sense of 


“preferred,” then, by their mode of rendering the last clause, as Bishop Pearson has observed, 


“a thing is made the reason of itself, which is a great absurdity and a vain tautology.”—“ He 
is preferred before me, because he is my chief;” whereas by taking mpwros py in the sense of 
time, a. reason for this preference is given. There is, however, another rendering of the second 
clause which makes the passage still more impracticable in the sense of the Socinians. EympooBev 
is never in the Septuagint or in the New Testament used for dignity or rank; but refers either 
to place or time, and if taken in the sense of time, the rendering will be, “He that cometh after 
me was before me;” and on, in the next clause, signifying “certainly,” “truly,” (5) the last 
clause will be made emphatical, “ certainly, he was before me,” and is to be considered, not as 
giving a reason for the sentiment in the preceding clause, or as tautological, but as explanato 
and impressive: @ mode of Phere exceedingly natural when so great a doctrine and so hig) 
a mystery was to be declared, that he who was born after John, was yet, in point of existence, 
‘before him ;—“ certainly, he was before me.” This rendering of the secorid clause is adopted 
pe tbiag eminent critics; but whether this, or the common version be preferred, the verb in 
the last clause, he was before me, sufficiently fixes wpwros in the sense of priority of time. 
Had it referred to the rank and dignity of Christ, it would not have been “he was,” but “he 
14, before me,” est not mv. 

The passages which express that Christ come down from heaven, are next to be considered. 
He styles himself “the bread of God which cometh down from heaven.—The living bread which 
came down from heaven.—He that cometh from above is above all; he that is of the earth is 
earthly, and speaketh of the earth; he that cometh from heaven is above all ;” and in his discourse 
with Nicodemus, “No man hath ascended up to heaven, but he that came down from heaven, 
even the Son of man which is in heen.” In what manner are declarations so plain and une- 
quivocal to be eluded, and by what arts are they to be interpreted, into nothing ? This shall be 
considered, Socinus and his ae disciples, in order to account for these phrases, supposed 
that Christ, between the time of his birth and entrance upon his office, was translated into 
heaven, and there remained some time, that he might see and hear those things which he was 
to publish in the world, This hypothesis, however, only proves the difficulty or rather the 
impossibility of interpreting these passages, so as to turn away their hostile aspect from the 
errors of man. It is supported by no passage of Scripture, by no tradition, by no. reason in 
the nature of the thing, or in the discourse. The modern Sociniatts therefore, finding the 
position of their elder brethren untenable, resolve the whole into figure, the most converuent 

thod of evading the difficulty, and tell us, that as we should naturally say, that 4 person 

&. would become acquainted with the’ seeret purposes of God, must ascend to heaven to 
converse with him, and return to make thern known, so our Lord’s words do not necessarily 
imply a literal ascent and descent, but merely this, “that he alone was admitted to am intimate 
knowledge of the Divine will, and was commissioned to reveal it to men.” (6) 

In the passages quoted above, as declarations of the preéxistence of Christ, it will be seen, 
that there are two phrases to be accounted - erie into heaven—and coming down from 
heaven. "The former is said to mean the being admitted to an intimate knowledge of the Divine 
counsels, But if this were the sense, it could not be true that “no man” had thus ascended, 
but “the Son of man /” since Moses and all the prophets in succession had been admitted to 
“an intimate knowledge of the Divine counsels,” and had been “commissioned” to reveal them. 
It is nothing to say thot our Lord's acquaintance with the Divine counsels was more deep and 
comprehensive. The case is not stated comparatively, but exclusively,—“ No man hath ascended 
into heaven, but the Son of man ;” no man, but himself, had been in heaven. (7) Allowing 


(5) Schlensner sub voce, (6) Belsham’s Calm Inquiry. 
(7) “No man, except myuelf, ever was inheaven.”—Pearce, 
: 31 
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therefore the principle of the Socinitin gloss, it is totally inapplicable to the text in questioli, 
and is in fact directly refuted by it. we ’ ; 

But the principle is false, and it may be denied, that “to ascend into heaven” is a Hebrew 
phrase to express the knowledge of high and mysterious things. So utterly does this pretence 
fail, that not one of the passages they adduce in proof can be taken in any other than its literal 

peetiene they are therefore, as are others, directly against them. Deut. xxx, 11, is first 

uct “ Who shall go up for us into heaven, and bring it unto us?” This, we are told, 
we must take figuratively ; Gat then, unhappily for them, it is also immediately subjoined, 
‘neither is it beyond the sea, that thou shouldst say, who shall go over the sea for us?” If the 
ascent into heaven in the first clause is to be taken figuratively, then the going beyond the sea, 
cannot be taken literally, and we shall still want a figurative interpretation for this part of the 
declaration of Moses respecting the law, which will not so easily be furnished. The same 
observation is applicable to Romans x, 6, in which there is an adaptation of the passage in 
Deuteronomy to the Gospel. ‘Who shall ascend into heaven? that is, to brig Christ down 
from above,” &c, words which have no meaning unless place be literally understood, and which 
show that the Apostle, a sufficient judge of Hebrew modes of expression, understood, in its 
literal sense, the passage in Deuteronomy. A second passage to which they trust, is Prov. 
xxx, 4, “ Who hath ascended and descended,” but if what immediately follows be added, “ who 
hath gathered the winds: in his fists, who hath bound the waters in a garment,” &c, it will be 
seen that the passage has no reference to the acquisition of knowledge by a servant, of God, 
but expresses the various operations in nature carried on by God himself. “Who hath done 





_ this? What is his name, and what is his son’s name, if thou canst tell?” 


In Baruch iii, 29, it is asked of Wisdom, “Who hath gone up into heaven, and taken her, 
and brought her down from the clouds?” but it is here also added, “Or who hath gone over 
the sea for her?” Wisdom is, in this passage, clearly personified; a place of habitation is 
assigned her, which is to be sought out by those who would attain her. ‘This apocryphal text, 
therefore, gives no countenance to the mystical notion of ascending into heaven, advanced by 
Socinian expositors. 

Ifthey then utterly fail to establish their forced and unnatural sense of ascending into heaven ; 
let us examine whether they are more successful in establishing their opinion as to the meaning 
of “coming down from heaven.” This, they say, means “to be commissioned to reveal the 
will of God to men;” (8) but if so, the phrases, “to ascend up into heaven,” and “to come 
down from thence,” which are manifestly opposed to each other, lose all their opposition in 
the interpretation, which is sufficient to show, that it is, as to both, entirely gratuitous, arbi- 
trary, and contradictory. For, as Dr. Magee has acutely remarked, “it is observed by the 
editors of the Unitarian Version, and enforced with much emphasis by Mr. Belsham and Dr. 
Carpenter, that to ‘ascend into heaven’ signifies ‘to become acquainted with the truths of God,’ 
and that consequently the ‘correlative’ to this, (the opposite they should have said,) to ‘descend 
from heaven’ must mean ‘to bring and to discover those truths ta the world.’ Imp. Vers. p. 208, 
Calm Ing. p. 48. Now, allowing those gentlemen all they wish to establish as to the first 
clause,—that fo go up into heaven means to learn and become acquainted with the councils of God, 
—what must follow then, if they reasoned justly upon their own principles? Plainly this, that 
to come down from heaven, being precisely the opposite of the former, must mean to unlearn or te 
lose the knowledge of those councils: so that, so far from bringing and discovering those counsels 
to mankind, our Lord must have disqualified himself from bringing any. Had indeed ‘ascenn- 
ING into heaven’ meant ‘Brineine the truth (any where) rRom men,’ then ‘ pEscENDING from 
heaven’ might justly be said to mean ‘BRINGING It back tomen.’ Whatever, in short, asceND- 
Inc may be puapeaed to signify in any figure, DESCENDING must signify the opposite, if the 
figure be abided by: And therefore, if to ascenn be to learn, to DEscEND must be to unlearn.” (9) 

_ Itis farther fatal to this opinion that “if to come from heaven; to descend from heaven,’ &e, 
signify receiving a Divine commission to teach ; or, more simply, to communicate truth after it 
has been learned, it is never used with reference to Moses, or to any of the Prophets or divinely 
appointed instruments who, from time to time, were raised up among the Jews. We may 
therefore conclude, that the meaning attached to these phrases by Socinian writers of the 
present day, who, in this respect, as in many others, have ventured a step beyond their 
predecessors who never denied their literal acceptation, was unknown among the Jews, and 
1s a mere subterfuge to escape from the plain testimony of Holy Writ on a point so fatal to 
their scheme. 

The next. passage which may be quoted as expressing, in unequivocal terms, the preéxist- 
ence of Christ, occurs John vi, 62, and is, if possible, still more out of the reach of that kind 
of criticism which has just been exhibited. The occasion, too, fixes the sense beyond all 

erversion. Our Lord had told the Jews that he was the bread of life, which came down from 

eaven. ‘This the Jews understood literally, and therefore asked, ‘Is not this the son of Joseph, 
whose father and mother we know, how is it then that he saith, I came down from heaven ?” 
His disciples too so understood his words, for they also “murmured.” But our Lord, so far 
from removing that impression, so far from giving them the most distant hint of a mode of 
meeting the ditficulty like that resorted to by Socinian writers, strengthens the assertion, and 


(8) Belsham’s Calm Inquiry. (9) Discourses on the Atonement. 
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makes his profession a stumbling block, still more formidable, “ Doth this offend you?” refer- y es 
ring to what he had just said, that he had descended from heaven, ‘* What and if ye shall — 
see the Son of man ascend up WHERE HE Was BEFORE.” Language cannot be more explicit; 
though Mr. Belsham has ventured to tell us that this means, “ What if I go farther out of 
your reach, and become more perplexing and mysterious!” And indeed perplexing’ and 
mysterious enough would be the words both of Christ and his Apostles, if they required such 





“ 


criticisms for their elucidation. < ae, eS oi. 
_ The phrase to be “ sent from God,” they think they sufficiently avert, by urging that:it is 
said of the Baptist, ‘There was a man sent from God, whose name was John.” This, they 
urge, clearly evinces, “that.to come from God-is to be commissioned by him. If Jesus was 
sent from God, so was John the Baptist me former came down from heaven, so did the 
latter.” This reasoning must be allowe fallacious, if it can be shown that it contradicts 
other Scriptures. Now our Lord says,. John vi, 46, ‘“‘ No one hath seen the Father, save he 
who is from God, he ovros, hath seen the Father ;” namely, this one person, for it is singular, 
and no one else hath seen the Father. Therefore, if Christ was that person, as will not be dis- 
puted, John could not be “sent from God,” in the same manner that Christ was. What does 
the Baptist say of himself? Does he confirm the Socinian gloss? Speaking of Christ and of 
himself he says, “ He that cometh from above is above all; he that is of the earth is earthly, he 
that cometh from heaven is above all,” John iii, 31. Here John contrasts his earthly origin 
with Christ’s heavenly origin. Christ is “from above ;” John from ‘the earth,” ex rys ynv. 
Christ is “ above all,” which he could not be, if every other prophet came in like manner from 
heaven, and from above; and therefore if John was “ sent from God,” it cannot be in the same_, 
sense that Christ was sent from him, which is enough to silence the objection. (1) Thus, 
says Dr. Nares, “we have nothing but the positive contradictions of the Unitarian party, to 

rove to us that Christ did not come from heaven, though he says of himself, he did come from 
lives: that though he declares he had seen the Father, he had not seen the Father; that 
though he assures us, that he, in a most peculiar and singular manner came forth from God, 
(ex rs Ges e&m\Gev, a Strong and singular expression,) he came from him no otherwise than like 
the prophets of old, and his own immediate forerunner.” (2) : 

Severally other equally striking passages might claim our attention ; but it will be sufficient 
for the argument, to close it with two. : 

“Before Abraham was, I am,” John vii, 58, Whether the verb sus “ F am,” may be under- 
stood to be equivalent to the incommunicable name Jehovah, shall. be considered in another 
place. The obvious sense of the passage at least is, “ Before. Abraham was, or was born, I 
was in existence.” Abraham, the patriarch, was the person spoken of; for the Jews having 
said, “Thou art not yet fifty years old, and hast thou seen Abraham?” our Lord declares, 
with his peculiarly sclemn mode of introduction, “ Verily, verily, I say unto you, before 
Abraham was, I am.” I had priority of existence, “ together with a continuation of it to the 
present time.” (3) Nor did the Jews mistake his meaning, but being filled with indignation 
at so manifest a claim of divinity, ‘‘ they took up stones to stone him.” 

How then do the Socinians dispose of this passage? , The two hypotheses on which the 
have rested, for one would not suffice, are, first, ‘That Christ existed before the patriarc. 
Abraham had become, according to the import of his name, the Father of many nations, that 
is, before the Gentiles were-called ;” which was as true of the Jews who were discoursing 
with him, as of himself. The second is, “before Abraham was born I am he, 1. e. the Christ, in 
the destination and appointment of God ;” which also was saying nothing peculiar of Christ ; 
since the existence and the part which every one of his hearers was to act, were as much in 
the destination and appointment of God ashis own. Both these absurdities are well exposed 
by Bishop Pearson : 

“ The first interpretation makes our Saviour thus to speak: Do ye so much wonder how I 
should have seen Abraham, who am not yet fifty years old? Do ye imagine so great a contradiction 
in this? I tell you, and be ye most assured that what I speak unto you at this time is most 
certainly and infallibly true, and most worthy of your observation, which moves me not to 
deliver it without this solemn asseveration, (Verily, verily, I say unto you,) before Abraham shall 
perfectly become that which was signified in his name, the father of many nations, before the 
Gentiles shall come in, Jam. Nor be ye troubled at this answer, or think in this I magnify 
myself; for what I speak is as true of you yourselves as it is of me: before bram be thus 
made Abraham, ye are. Doubt ye not, therefore, as ye did, nor eyer make that question 
again whether I have seen Abraham.” . : 

“The second explication makes a sense of another nature, but with the same impertinency : 
Do ye continue still to question, and with so much admiration do ye look upon my age andask, 
Hast thou seen Abraham? I confess it is more than eighteen hundred years since that patriarch 
died, and less than forty since Lwas born at Bethlehem: but look not on this computation, for 
before Abraham was born I was. But mistake me not, I mean that I was in the foreknowledge 
and decree of God. Nor do I magnify myself in this, for ye also were so. How either of these 
answers Should give any reasonable satisfaction to the question, or the least occasion of the 
Jews’ exasperation, is not to be understood. And that our Saviour should speak of any such 


(1) Holden’s Scripture Testimonies, . (2) Remarks on tho Imp: Version. (3) Pearson on the Creed 
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ee ens as these interpretations bring forth, is not by a Christian to be conceivea. 
erefore, as the plain and most obvious sense is a proper and full answer to the question, 

and most likely to exasperate the unbelieving Jews; as those strained explications render the 
words of Christ not only impertinent to the océasion, but vain and useless to the hearers of 
them; as our Saviour gave this answer in words of another Janguage, most probably incapa- 
ble of any such interpretations: we must adhere unto that literal sense already delivered, by 
which it appeareth Christ had a being, as before John, so also before Abraham, and conse- 
quently by that he did exist two thousand years before he was born, or conceived by the 
virgin,” (4 

The suheubatcna of Whitaker on this decisive passage, are in his usual energetic manner : 

“¢Your Father Abraham,’ says our Saviour to the Jews, ‘rejoiced to see my day; and 
he saw it, and was glad” Our Saviour thus As oa himself to his countrymen, as their 
Messiah ; that grand object of hope and desire to their fathers, and particularly to this first 
father of the faithful, Abraham. But his countrymen not acknowledging his claim to the 
character of Messiah, and therefore not allowing his supernatural priority of existence to 
Abraham, chose to consider his words ina signification merely human. ‘Then said the Jews 
unto him, Thou art not fifty years old, and hast thou seen Abraham?’ But what does our 
Saviour reply, to this low and gross comment upon his intimation? Does he retract it, by 
warping his language to their poor perverseness, and so waiving his pretensions to the assumed 
dignity? No! to have so acted, would have been derogatory to his dignity, and injurious to 
their interests. He actually repeats his claim to the character. He actually enforces his pre- 
tensions, to a supernatural priority of existence. He even heightens both. He mounts u 
far beyond Abraham. He ascends beyond all the orders of creation. And he places himse 
with God at the head of the universe. He thus arrogates to himself all that high pitch of dignity, 
which the Jews expected their Messiah to assume. This he does too in the most energetic man- 
ner, that his simplicity of language, so natural to inherent greatness, would possibly admit. He 
also introduces what he says, with much solemnity in the form, and with more in the repetition. 
‘Verily, verily, I say unto you,’ he cries, ‘ Brrorr Apranam was,l am. He says not of him- 
self, as he says of Abraham, ‘ Before he was, I was.’ This indeed would have been sufficient, to 
affirm his existence previous to Abraham. But it would not have been sufficient, to declare 
what he now meant to assert, his full claim to the majesty of the Messiah. He therefore drops 
all forms of language, that could be accommodated to the mere creatures of God. He arrests 
one, that was appropriate to the Godhead itself. ‘Before Abraham was,’ or still more pro- 
perly, ‘ Before Abraham was mang,’ he says, ‘I am.’ He thus gives himself the signature of 
uncreated and continual existence, in direct apposition to contingent and created. He says otf 
himself, : 

That an eternal Now for ever lasts. 


with him. He attaches to himself that very stamp of eternity, which God appropriates to his 
Godhead in the Old Testament; and from which an Apostle afterward describes ‘ Jesus 
Christ? expressly, to be ‘the same yesterday, and to-day, and for ever.’ Nor did the Jews 
pretend to misunderstand him now. They could not. They heard him directly and decisively 
vindicating the noblest rights of their Messiah, and the highest honours of their God, to him- 
self. "They considered him as a mere pretender to those. 'Vhey therefore looked upon him, as 
a blasphemous arrogator of these, ‘Then took they up stones, to cast at him’ asa blasphemer ; 
as what indeed he was in his pretensions to be God, if he had not been in reality their Mes- 
siah and their God in one.. But he instantly proved himself to their very senses, to be both; 
by exerting the energetic powers of his Godhead, upon them. For he ‘ hid himself; and went 
out of the temple, going through the midst of them; and so passed by.’ ” 

The last passage which I shall quote, may properly, both from its dignity and explicitness, 
close the whole. John xvii, 5, “ And now, O Father, glorify thou me with thine ownself, 
with the glory which I had with thee before the world was.’ Whatever this glory was, it was 

ossessed by Christ before the world was; or, as he ‘afterward expresses it, “before the 
foundation of the world.’ 'That question is therefore not to be confounded with the main 
point which determines the preéxistence of our Lord; for if he was with the Father, and had 
a glory with him before the. world was, and of which ‘‘ he emptied himself” when he became 
man, then he had an existence, not only before his incarnation, but before the Me: * foundas 
tion of the world.” The Socinian gloss is, “ the glory which I had with thee, in thy immuta- 
ble decree, before the world was ; or which thou didst decree, before the world was, to give 
me.” But » scyov wapa oot, “which I had with thee,” cannot bear any such sense. The 
occasion was too peculiar to admit of any mystical, forced, or parabolic modes of speech. . It 
was in the hearing of his disciples, just before he went out into the garden, that these words 
were spoken; and, as it has been well observed, it is remarkable, that he introduces the men- 
tion of this glory, when it was not necessary to complete the sense of any proposition. And 
yet, as if on purpose to prevent the Apostles, who heard his prayer, from supposing that he 
was asking that which he had not possessed in any former period, he adds, “with the glory 
which I had with thee before the world was.” So decisive is this passage, that as Dr. Har~ 
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wood says, “ Were there no intimation in the whole New Testament of the preéxistence of 
Christ, this single passage would irrefragably demonstrate and establish it. Our Saviour, 
here in a solemn act of devotion, declares to the Almighty, that he had glory with him before 
the world-was, and fervently supplicates that he would be graciously pleased to reinstate him 
in his former felicity. The language is plain and clear. Every word has great moment and 
emphasis :—‘ Glorify thou me with that glory which I enjoyed in thy presence before the world 
was.’ Upon this single text [lay my finger. Here I posit my system. And if plain words 
be designedly employed to convey any determinate meaning ; if the modes of human speéch 
have any precision, 1 am convinced, that this plain declaration of our Lord, in an act of devo- 
tion, exhibits a great and important truth, which can never be subverted or invalidated by any 
accurate and satisfactory criticism.” (5) ; 

Whatever, therefore, the true nature of our Lord Jesus Christ may be, we have at least 
discovered from the plainest possible testimonies; testimonies which no criticism, and no 
unlicensed and paraphrastic comments, have been able to shake or to obscure, that he had an 
existence previous to his incarnation, and previous to the very “foundation of the world.” If 
then we find that the same titles and works which are ascribed to him in the New Testament, 
are ascribed to a Divine Person in the Old, who is yet represented as distinct from God the 
Father, and especially to one who was to come into the world to fulfil the very offices which 
our Lord has actually fulfilled, we shall have obtained another step in this inquiry, and shall 
have exhibited lofty proof, not only of the preéxistence of Christ, but also of his Divinity. 
This will be the subject of the next Chapter. 


“ 





CHAPTER XI. 
Trinity.—Jesus Christ the Jehovah of the Old Testament. 


In reading the Scriptures of the Old Testament, it is impossible not to mark with serious 
attention, the frequent visible appearances of God to the patriarchs and prophets; and, what 
is still- more singular, his visible residence in a cloud of glory, both among the Jews in the 
wilderness and in their sacred tabernacle and temple. 

The fact of such appearances cannot be disputed ; they are allowed by all, and in order to 
point out the bearing of this fact upon the point at issue, the Divinity of Christ, it is necessary, 

1, To show that the person who made these appearances, was truly a Divine person. 

The proofs of this are, that he bears the names of Jehovah, God, and other Divine appella- 
tions ; and that he dwelt among the Israelites os the object of their supreme worship; the 
worship of a people, the first precept of whose law was, “Thou shalt have no other Gods 
before me.” ‘The proofs are copious, but quotations shall not be needlessly multiplied. 

When the angel of the Lord found Hagar in the wilderness, “she called the name of Jenovan 
that spake to her, Thou God seest me.”—JeHovau appeared unto Abraham in the plains of 
Mamre. Abraham lifted up his eyes, and three men, three persons in human form, “ stood 
by him.” One of the three 1s called Jehovah. And Jewovan said, “Shall I hide from Abra- 
ham the thing that I do?” Two of the three depart, but he to whom this high appellation is 
given remains, ‘“‘ but Abraham stood yet before Jenovau.” This Jehovah is called by Abra- 
ham in the conversation which followed, ‘the Judge of all the earth ;” and the account of 
the solemn interview is thus closed by the historian, “the Lord (Jehovah) went his way as 
soon as he had left off communing with Abraham.” Appearances of the same personage 
oceur to Isaac and to Jacob, under the name of “the God of Abraham, and of Isaac.” After 
one of these manifestations, Jacob says, “I have seen God face to face ;” and at another, 
“Surely the Lord (Jenovan) is in this place””? The same Jehovah was made visible to 
Moses, and gave him his commission, and God said, “I am tHar I am; thou shalt say to 
the children of Israel, I 4m hath sent me unto you.” The same Jenova went before the 
Israelites by day ina pillar of cloud, and by night in a pillar of fire ; and by him the law was 
given amidst terrible displays of power and majesty from Mount Sinai. “I am the Lord 
(JeHovan) thy God, which have brought thee out of the land of Egypt, out of the house of 

Appndaze, thou shalt have no other Gods before me, &e. Did ever people hear the voice of 
sod, speaking out of the midst of the fire as thou hast heard and live?” This same person- 
age commanded the Israelites to build him a sanctuary, that he might reside among them ; 
and when it was erected he took possession of it in a visible form, which was called “the 
glory of the Lord.” There the Scuecuinan, the visible token of the presence of Jehovah, 
rested, above the ark; there he was consulted on all occasions, and there he received their 
worship from age to age. Saerifices were offered; sin was confessed and pardoned by him ; 
and the book of Psalms is a collection of the hymns which were sung to his honour in the 
tabernacle and temple services, where he is constantly celebrated as Jenovan the God of 
Israel ; the Jehovah God of their fathers ;” and the object of their own exclusive hope and 
trust: All the works of creation are in those sublime compositions ascribed to him; and he 
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1s honoured and adored as the governor of all nations,.and the sole ruler among the children 
of men’. In a word, to mark his divinity in the strongest possible manner, all blessings, tem- 
poral, spiritual, and eternal, “light and defence, grace and glory,” are sought at his hands. 

. ~~ Thus the same glorious being, bearing the appellation of Jenovan, is seen as the object of 
the worship and trust of ages, and that under a visible manifestation ; displaying attributes, 
engaged in opérations, and assuming dignities and honours, whieh unequivocally array him 
with the majesty of absolute Divinity. } 

To this the objections which have been made, admit of a most satisfactory answer. 

The first is, that this personage is also called “the Angel of the Lord.” This is true; but 
if that Angel of the Lord is the same person as he who is called Jehovah; the same as he 
who gave the Law in his own name, then it is clear that the term “ Angel” does not indicate 
a created being, and is a designation not of nature, hut of office, which will be just now 
accounted for, and is not at all inconsistent with his true and proper divinity. 

The collation of a few passages, or of the different parts of the same passages of Scripture, 
will show that Jehovah and “the Angel of the Lord,” when used in this eminent sense, are 
the same person, Jacob says of Bethel, where he had exclaimed, “Surely Jehovah is in this 

jlace :” The Angel of God appeared to me in a dream, saying, 1 am the God of Bethel.” 
pon his deathbed he gives the names of God and Angel to this same person. “The God 
which fed me all my life long unto this day, the Angel which redeemed me from all evil, bless 
the lads.” So in Hosea. xii, 2, 5, it is said, ‘By his strength he had aise with God, yea he 
had power over the Angel and prevailed.” ‘“ We found him in Bethel, and there he spake 
with us, even the Lord God of Hosts, the Lord is his memorial.” Here the same person has 
the names God, Angel, and Lord God of Hosts. “The Angel of the Lord called to Abraham a 
second time from heaven, and said, by myself have I sworn saith the Lord (Jehovah,) that 
since thou hast done this thing, in blessing I will bless thee.” The Angel of the Lord appeared 
to Moses in a flame of fire ; but this same angel of the Lord “ called to him out of the baa, and 
said, I am the God of thy fathérs, the God of Abraham, the God of Isaac, and the God of 
Jacob, and Moses hid his face, for he was afraid to look upon God.” To omit many other 
passages, St. Stephen in alluding to this part of the history of Moses, in his speech before the 
council, says, “there appeared to Moses in the wilderness of Mount Sinai, an angel of the 
Lord in a flame of fire,” showing that that phraseology was in use among the Jews in his day, 
and that this Angel and Jehovah were regarded as the same being, for-he adds, “ Moses was 
in the church in the wildernéss with the Angel which spoke unto him in Mount Sinai.” There 
is one part of the history of the Jews in the wilderness, which so fully shows that they dis-, 
tinguished this Angel of Jehovah from all created angels, as to deserve particular attention. In 
Exodus xxii, 20, God makes this promise to Moses and the Israelites, “ Behold I send an 
Angel before thee to keep thee in-the way, and to bring thee into the place which I have pre- 
pared ; beware of him, and obey his voice, provoke him not; for he will not pardon your 
transgressions, for my name is in him.” Of this Angel let it be observed, that he is here 
represented as the guide and protector of the Israelites ; to him they were to owe their con- 
uests and their settlement in the promised land, which are in other places often attributed to 
the immediate agency of God—that they are cautioned to “ beware of him,” to reverence and 
stand in dread of him—that the pardoning of transgressions belongs to him—finally, “ that 
the name of God was in him.” This name must be understood of God’s own peculiar name, 
Jnuovan, I am, which he assumed as his distinctive appellation at his first appearing to 
Moses ; and as the names of God are indicative of his nature, he who had a right to bear the 
peculiar name of God, must also have his essence. This view is put beyond all doubt by the 
fact, that Moses and the Jews so understood the promise ; for afterward when their sins had 
provoked God to threaten not to go up with them himself, but to commit them to “an an, 
who should drive out the Canaanite, &e,” the people mourned over this as a great calamity, 
and Moses betook himself to special intercession, and rested not until he obtained the rep 
of the threat, and the renewed promise, “my presence shall go with thee and I will give thee 
rest.” Nothing, therefore, can be more clear than that Moses and the Israelites considered 
the ant of the Angel, in whom was “ the name of God,” as a promise that God himself 
would go with them. With this uncreated Angel, this presence of the Lord, they were satis- 
fied, but not with “an angel” indefinitely, with an angel, not so by office only, as was the 
appearing ‘Angel of the Old Testatment, but who was by nature of that order of bein 
usually so called, and therefore a created being. At the news of God’s determination not 
go up with them, Moses hastens to the tabernacle to make his intercessions, and refuses 
inferior conductor. “If thy presence go not with me, carry us not up hence.’ (6) ee 


(6) From this remarkable passage it appéars to me very clear, that the Messenger or Angel of Gad, whom 
he here promises to be the Leader of ‘his people, is not a creature, much less Moses or Joshua, but an uncre- 
ated Angel. For (1) the clause, He will not pardon your sins, is not applicable to any created being, 
whether Angel or man: (2) The next words, My name is in him, cannot be explained to signify, he shall 
act in my name, that is, under my command or by authority received from me, for in that case another word, 
he will act, or he will speak, or the like would have been added ; (3) The same conclusion is established by 
a comparison of this passage with Chap. xxxii, 34, (and xxxii, % where God expresses his indignation 
against the Israelites for their idolatry, by declaring that not himself, but an angel, should be henceforth 
their guide ; but this, the people and Moses most earnestly deprecate, [as a calamity and a judgment, whereas 
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That the Angel of Jehovah is constantly represented as Jehovah himself, and therefore as a 
divine person, 1s so manifest, that the means resorted to, to evade the force of the argument 
which so immediately flashes from it, acknowledge the fact. Those who deny the divinity 
of our Lord, however, endeavour to elude the consequence according to their respective creeds, 
‘The Arians who think the appearing angel to have been Christ, but who yet deny him to be 
Jehovah himself, assume that this glorious but created being, personated the Deity, and as his 
pmbassador and representative spoke by his authority, and took his name. ‘Thus a modern 
Axvian observes, “'The Angel takes the name of Jehovah because it is a common maxim, 
loquilur legulus sermone mittentis eum, as an ambassador in the name of his King, or the fecialis 
when he denounced war in the name of the Roman eople ; and what is done by the angel is 
said to be done by God, according to another maxim, qui facit,per alium, facit per se.” (7) 
The answer to this, is, that though ambassadors speak in the name of their masters, they do 
not apply the names and titles of their masters to themselves, (8)—that the unquestionably 
created angels, mentioned in Scripture as appearing to men, declare that they were sent by 
God, and never personate him,—that the prophets uniformly declare their commission to be 
from God,—that God himself declares, “‘ Jehovah is my name, and my glory will I not give to 
another,”—and yet that the appearing Angel calls himself, as we have seen, by this incom- 
municable narne in almost innumerable instances, and that though the object of the Mosaic 
dispensation was to preserve men from idolatry, yet this Angel claims and receives the exclu- 
sive worship both of the Patriarchs to whom he occasionally appeared, and the Jews among 
whom he visibly resided for ages. It is therefore a proposition too monstrous to be for a 
moment sustained, that a created being of any kind should thus allure men into idolatry, by 
acting the Deity, assuming his name and attributing to himself God’s peculiar and incommu- 
nicable perfections and honour. (9) The Arian hypothesis on this subject is well answered 
by even a Socinian writer. “'The whole transaction on Mount Sinai, shows that Jehovah 
was present, and acted, and not another for him, It is the God that had delivered’ them out 
of Egypt, with whom they were to enter into covenant as their God, and who thereupon 
accepted them as his people, who was the author of their religion and laws, and who himself 
delivered to them those ten commands, the most sacred part. ‘There is nothing to lead us to 
imagine that the person, who was their God, did not speak in his own name; not the least 
intimation that here was another representing him.” (1) 

The Author of “the Essay on Spirit” attempts to meet this by alleging, that “the Hebrews 
were far from being explicit and accurate in their style, and that it was customary for prophets 
and angels to speak in the name and character of God.” The reply of Dr. Randolph is able 
and decisive, and as this is a point of great importance, its introduction will not. appear 
unnecessary. . , 

“Some to evade these strong proofs of our Lord’s divinity, have asserted that this was only 


a created angel appearing in the name or person of the Father; it being customary in Scrip- 


ture for one person to sustain the character, and act and speak in the name of another. But 
these assertions want proof. I find no instances of one person acting and speaking in the 


name of another, without first declaring in whose name he acts andspeaks. ‘The instances. 


usually alleged are nothing to the purpose. If we sometimes find an angel in the book of 
Revelation speaking in the name of God, yet from the context it will be easy to show that 
this angel was the great Angel, the Angel of the Covenant. But if there should be some 
instances, in the poetical or prophetical parts of Scripture, of an abrupt change of persons, 
where the person speaking is not particularly specified, this will by no means come uj to the 
ease before us. Here is a person sustaining the name and character of the most High God, 
from one end of the Bible to the other; bearing his glorious and fearful name, the incommu- 
~nicable name Jehovah, expressive of his necessary existence; sitting in the throne of God; 
_ dwelling and presiding in his temple ; delivering laws in his name ; giving out oracles; hear- 
4 thee forgiving sins. And yet these writers would persuade us that this was only a 
tutelary angel ; that a creature was the God of Israel, and that to this creature all their service 
and worship was directed ; that the great God ‘ whose name is Jealous,’ was pleased to give 
his glory, his worship, his throne to a creature. What is this but to make the law of God 
himself introductory of the same idolatry that was practised by all the nations of the Heathen? 
But we are told, that bold figures of speech are common in the Hebrew language, which is not 
Me 
meepresent instance is a promise of favour and meres and is so acknowledged in Isa. Ixii, 8.] ‘‘ That angel, 
refore, is perfectly different frorn him who is spoken of in this passage before us, who is the same that 
hag to Moses, chap. iii, 2, and there likewise both speaks and acts as God himself.” Dathii Penta- 
teuchus. 
: Taylor, Ben Mordecai, te: 

8) “ An earthly ambassador indeed represents the person of his prince, is supposed to be clothed with his 
aathority, and speaks and acts in his name. But who ever heard of an ambassador assuming the very name 
of his sovereign, or being honoured with it by others? Would one in this character be permitted to say, I 
George, I Louis, I Frederic? Ag the idea is ridiculous, the action would justly be accounted high treason.” 
Jarnicson’s Vindication, 
ee, Dah histrioniam exercuisne, in qua Dei nomen assumat, et omnia, que Dei sunt, sibi attribuat, 

i) Ou, 
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to be tied down in its interpretation to the severer rules of modern criticism. We may be 
assured that these opinions are indefensible, which cannot be supported without charging the 
word of God with want of propriety or perspicuity. Such pretences might be borne wath, if 
the question were about a phrase or two in the poetital or prophetical parts of Scripture. 

But this, if it be a figure, is a figure which runs through the whole Scripture. And a bold 
interpreter must he be, who supposes that such figures are perpetually and uniformly made 
use of in a point of such importance, without any meaning at all. ‘This is to confound the 
use of language, to make the Holy Scripture a mysterious unintelligible book, sufficient to 
prove nothing, or rather to prove any thing, which a wild imagination shall suggest.” (2 

If the Arian account of the Angel of Jehovah be untenable, the Socinian notion will be 
found equally unsupported, and indeed ridiculous. Dr. Priestley assumes the marvellous 
doctrine of “occasional personality,” and thinks that ‘‘in some cases angels were nothing 
more than temporary appearances, and no permanent beings; the mere organs of the Deity, 
assumed for the purpose of making himself known.” He speaks therefore of “a power 

occasionally emitted, and then taken back again into its source ;” of this power, bei i 
with a temporary personality, and thinks this possible! Little cause had the Doctor \ 
herents to talk of the mystery and absurdity of the doctrine of three persons in on 5 
who can make a person, out of a power emitted and then drawn back again to its so a 
temporary person, without individual subsistence! ‘The wildness of this fiction is its: «a 
refutation ; but that the Angel of Jehovah was not this temporary occasional person, pr 
duced or “emitted” for the occasion of these appearances, is made certain by Abraham's 
“walking before this Angel of the Lord,” that is, ordering his life and conversation in his sight 
all the days of his life; by Jacob calling him the Angel of the Lord who had “ fed him all his 
life long ;” and by this also, that the same person who was called by himself and by the Jews 

thei 






“the God of Abraham, of Isaac, and of Jacob,” was the God of the chosen people in all t 
generations. Mr. Lindsey says “that the outward token of the presence of God is what i 
generally meant. by the Angel of God, when not particularly specified and appropriated other- 
wise; that which manifested his appearance,, whatever it was ;” and this opinion commonly 
obtains among the Socinians. “The Angel of the Lord was the visible symbol of the Divine 
presence.” (3) This notion, however, involves a whole train of absurdities. ‘The term, the 
“Angel of Jehovah” is not at all accounted for by a visible symbol of clouds, light, fire, &e, 
unless that symbol be considered as distinct from ye ehovah. e have then the name Teh 
yen to a cloud, a light, a fire, &c; the fire is the Angel of the Lord, and yet the Angel of the 
ord calls to Moses out of the fire. This visible symbol says to Abraham, “ By mysmir I have 
yorn,” for these are said to be the words of the Angel of Jehovah; and this Angel, the 
ible symbol, spake to Moses on Mount Sinai: such are the absurdities which flow from 
r! Most clearly therefore is it determined on the testimony of several scriptures, and by 
pmesegeary induction from the circumstances attending the numerous appearances of the Angel 
1anifesting himself, and thus receiving 
d have it, nor a meteor, an atmos- 










supreme worship, was not a created angel as the Arians wo 
pheric appearance, the worthy theory of modern Socit ians, but that he was a Divine Pwrson. 

2. It will be necessary to show that this divine p n. Was not God the Father,  . | 

The following argument has been adopted in proof of this: ‘No man hath seen God at any 
time, Ye have neither heard his voice at any time nor seen his shape. Not that any mag 
hath seen the Father. It is however said in the Old Testament, that God frequently appeared 
under the Patriarchal and Levitical dispensations, and therefore we must conclude that the 
God who appeared was God the Son,” 

Plausible as this argument is, it cannot be depended upon; for that the Mather neyer man- 
ifested himself to men, as distinct from the Son, is contradicted by two express testimonies. 
We have seen that the angel in whom was the name of God, promised as the conductor of the 
Israelites through the wilderness, was a Divine person. But he who promised vo “send him,” 
must be a different person to the angel sent, and that person could be no other than the Father, 
“Behold, I send an angel before thee,” &c. On this occasion, therefore, Moses heard the 
voice of the Father. Again, at the baptism of Jesus, the voice of the Father was heard, decla- 
ring, “This is my beloved Son, in whom I am well pleased.” The above passages must be 
therefore interpreted to accord with these facts. 'I'hey express the pure spirituality and 
invisibility of God, and can ndabore be argued against a sensible manifestation of God by 
audible sounds, and appearances, than the declaration to- Moses, ‘No man can see my face 
and live’ "There was an importa e in which Moses neither did nor could see God; and 
yet it is equally true, that. him and heard him. He saw the “backward parts,” 

ut not the «Puce of God.” (4) ely . 

The manifestation of the Fathe 
part of these Divine appears nee’ 





















as however very rare ; as appears from by far the greater 
ces being expressly called appearances of the Angel of the Lerd. 
The Jehovah who appeared to Abram in the case of Sodom, was an angel. ‘The Jehovah who 
appeared to Hagar, is said also to be “the Angel of the Lord.” It was “the Angel of Jehovah 
from heaven” who sware by himself to Abraham, “In blessing I will bless thee.” Jacob calls 
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the “ God of Bethel,” that is, the God who appeared to him there, and to. whom he vowed his 
vows, “the Angel of God.” In blessing Joseph he calls the God “in whose presence my # 
Fathers, Abraham and Isaac, have walked,” the Angel who had redeemed him from allevil. = > 4 
“Tam rear I am,” when he spoke to Moses out of the bush, is termed the Angel of Jehovah. 
The God who spake these words and said, “ Thou shalt have no other Gods before me,” is~ 7 
called the Angel who spake to Moses in the Mount Sinai. The being who dweltin a fiery cloud, 4 
the visible token of the presence of God, and took up his residence over the ark, in the holiest 
place, and there received the constant worship of the Jews, is called the Angel of the Lord; and 
so in many other instances. : 
Nor is there any reason for.stretching the point to exclude in all cases the visible or audible 
agency of the Father, from the Old Testament ; no advantage in the least is gained by it, and 
it cannot be maintained without sanctioning by example the conduct of the opposers of Truth, 3 
in giving forced and unnatural expositions to several passages of Scripture. This ought to be 
avoided, and a consistency of fair honest interpretation be. maintained throughout. It is amply 
8 t for the important argument with which we are now concerned, to prove not that the 
AS Never manifested in his own person; but that the angel of the Lord, whose appear- 
are so often recorded, is not the Father. This is clear from his appellation angel, with 
respect to which there can be but two interpretations. It is either a name descriptive of nature 
get ‘office. In the first view it is generally employed in the sacred Scriptures to designate one 
an order of intelligences superior to man, and often émployed in the service of man as the 
ministers of God, but still beings finite and created. We have however already proved that 
_ the Angel of the Lord is not a creature, and he is not therefore called an angel with reference 
to his nature, The term must then be considered as aterm of office.” He is called the Angel 
of the Lord, because he was the messenger of the Lord; because he was sent to execute his 
will and to be his visible image and representative. His office therefore under this appellation 
inisterial; but ministration.is never attributed to the Father. He who was sent must 
be a distinct person from him by whom he was sent; the messenger from him whose message 
he brought, and whose will he performed. The Angel of Jehovah is therefore a different per- 
son from the Jehovah whose messenger he was, and yet the Angel himself is Jehovah, and, as’ 
we have proved, truly Divine. Thus does the Old Testament most clearly. reveal to us, in 
the case of Jehovah and the Angel of J. ehovah, ‘tivo Divine Persons, whilst it still maintains its 
great fundamental principle, that there is but one God. 5 
3. The third step in this argument is, that the Divine Person, called so often the Angel of 
Jehovah, in the Old Testament, was the promised and future Christ, and consequently Jesus, ._ 
the Lord and Saviour of th heen Church, ge A 
We have seen, that it was the Angel of Jehovah who gave the law to the Israelites, and _ . 
that in his own name, though still an angel, a me. end in the transaction; being at once et 
servant and Lord, angel and Jeho circumstances which can only be explained o: tl 
hypothesis of his Divinity, and fo h neither Arianism nor Socinianism can give any ea 
solution. He therefore was the persc ‘made the covenant, usually called the Mosaic, = 
with the children of Israel. The proj Jeremiah however expressly says, that the new ~ 
covenant with Israel was to be mad ame person who had made the old. “ Behold, the 
days come, saith the Lord, that I will make a new covenant ‘with the house of Israel and with 
the house of Judah; not according to the covenant that I made with their fathers in the day 
that I took them by the hand to bring them out of the land of Egypt.” The angel of Jehovah, 
who led the Israelites out of Egypt and gave them their-law, is here plainly introduced as the 
suthor of the new covenant. If then, as we learn from the Apostle Paul, this new covenant , : 
¥ 





. 








predicted by Jeremiah is the Christian dispensation, and Christ be its author; the Christ of 
the New Testament, and the Angel of Jehovah of the Old, are the same person. 

papally striking is the celebrated prediction in Malachi, the last of the Prophets. “ Behold, 
1 will send my messenger, and he shall prepare my way before me; and the Lord whom ye 
seek shall suddenly come to his temple, even the messenger of the covenant whom ye delight 
in; behold he shall come, saith the Lord of Hosts.” ; 

The characters under which the person who is the subject of this prophecy is described, are, 
the Lord, a Sovereign ruler, (5) the owner of the temple, and tharelie a Divine prince or 
governor, he “shall come to his temple’. “The temple,” si Bishop Horsley, “in the writ- 
Ings of a Jewish prophet, cannot be otherwise unders! ding to the literal meaning, 
than of the temple at Jerusalem. Of this temple, the ‘son to come is here expressly 
called the Lord. The lord of any temple, in the k 











] l writers, and in the natural 
meaning of the phrase, is the divinity to Whose worship d. 'Tono other divinity 
the apple of Jerusalem was consecrated than the true God, the Lord Jehovah, 
the Maker of heaven and earth. Here, then, we have the estimony of Malachi, that 
the Christ, the Deliverer, whose coming he announces, ¥ 1 er than the Jehovah of the 
Old Testament. Jehovah had delivered the Israelites from the Egyptain bondage; and the 
same Jehovah was to come in person to his temple, to effect the greater and more general 
deliverance of which the former was but an imperfect type.” 






tt 


_ (5) The same word is often applied to magistrates, and even fathers ; but J. H. Michaélis says, that when 
it occurs as in this place with the prefix, it is appropriated only to God. , 
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He bears also the same title, angel or messenger, as he whose appearances in the O 
tament heave been enumerated. Tey eta 
“The Messenger of the Covenant, therefore, is Jehovah’s messenger ;—if his 
servant; for a message is a service: it implies a person sending, and a person 
person who sendeth there must be authority to send,—submission to that authori 
son sent. The Messenger, therefore, of the Covenant is the servant of the Lox 
but the same person who is the Messenger, is the Lord Jehovah himself, not the same p 
with the sender, but bearing the same name; because united in that mysterious nature ani 
undivided substance which the name imports. ‘The same person, therefore, is servant and 
Lord; and, by- uniting these characters in the same person, what does the prophet but deseribe 
that great mystery of the Gospel, the union of the nature which governs and the nature which 
serves,—the union of the Divine and human nature in the person of the Christ?” (6) 

Now this prophecy is expressly applied to Christ by St. Mark. “The beginning of tha 
Gospel of Jesus Christ, the Son of God, as tt is written, Behold I send my messenger before 
thy face, which shall prepare thy way before thee.” It follows from this, that Jesus is the 
Lord, the Lord of the ‘Temple, the Messenger of the Covenant mentioned in the prophecy ; 
and bearing these exact characters of the appearing Angel Jehovah of the Old Testament, 
who was the King of the Jews; whose temple was nis, because he resided in it, and so was 
called ‘ the house of the Lord ;” and who was “ the Messenger” of their Covenant ; the identity 
of the persons cannot be mistaken, One coincidence is singularly striking. It has been proved 
that the Angel Jehovah had his residence in the Jewish tabernacle and temple, and that he 
took possession, or came suddenly to both, at their dedication, and filled them with his glory. 
On one occasion Jesus himself, though in a state of humiliation, comes in public procession to 
the temple at Jerusalem, and calls it “his own,” thus at once declaring that he was the ancient 
and rightful Lord of the Temple, and appropriating to himself this eminent prophecy. Bishop 
Horsley has introduced this circumstance in his usual striking and convincing manner. 

“A third time Jesus came still more remarkably as the Lord to his temple, when he came 
up from Galilee to celebrate the last passover, and made that public entry at Jerusalem which 
is described by all the Evangelists. It will be necessary.to enlarge upon the particulars of 
this interesting story; for the right understanding of our Saviour’s conduct upon this oceasion 
depends so much upon seeing certain leading circumstances in a proper light,—upon a recol- 
lection of ancient prophecies, and an attention to the customs of the Jewish people,—that I 
am apt to suspect, few now-a-days discern in this extraordinary transaction what was clearly 
‘seen in it at the time by our Lord’s disciples, and in some measure understood by his enemies, 
I shall present you with an orderly detail of the story, and comment upon the particulars as 
they arise: and I doubt not but that by God’s assistance I shall teach you to perceive in this 
public entry of Jesus of Nazareth, (if you have not perceived it before,) a conspicuous advent 
of the great Jehovah to his temple.—Jesus, on his last journey from Galilee to Jerusalem, 
stops at the foot of Mount Olivet, and sends two of his disciples to a neighbouring village to 
provide an ass’s colt to convey him from that place to the city, distant not more than half a 
mile. ‘The colt is brought, and Jesus is seated upon it. This first circumstance must be well 
considered; it is the key to the whole mystery of the story. What could be his meaning int 
choosing this singular conveyance? It.could not be that the fatigue of the short journey which 
remained was likely to be too much for him afoot; and that no better animal was to be pro- 
eured. Nor was the ass in these days (though it had béen in earlier ages) an animal in high 
esteem in the East, used for travelling or for state by persons of the first condition,—that this 
conveyance should be chosen for the grandeur or propriety of the appearance. Strange as it 
‘May seem, the coming to Jerusalem upon an ass’s colt was one of the prophetical characters 
of the Messiah; and the great singularity of it had perhaps been the reason that this character 
had been more ey erally attended to than any omer ; So that there was no Jew who was not 
apprized that the Messiah was to come to the holy city in that manner, ‘ Rejoice greatly, O 
daughter of Zion! shout, O daughter of Jerusalem!’ saith Zechariah; ‘Behold thy King 
cometh unte thee! He is just, and having salvation ; lowly, and riding upon an ass, even a 
colt, the foal of an ass! And this prophecy the Jews never understood of any other person 
than the Messiah. Jesus, therefore, by seating himself upon the ass’s colt in order to go to 
Jarusalem, with out any possible inducement either of grandeur or convenience, openly dec ared 
himself to be tha King who was to come, and at whose coming in that manner Zion was to 
rejoice, And so the disciples, if we may judge from what immediately followed, understood 
this proceeding; for no sooner did they see their master seated on the colt, than they broke 
out into transports of the highest joy, as if in this great sight they had the full contentment of 
their utmost wishes; conceiving, as it should seem, the sanguine hope that the kingdom was 
this instant to be restored to Israel. ‘They strowed the way which Jesus was to pass with 
tho green branches of the trees which grew beside it; a mark of honour, in the East, never 
paid but to the greatest emperors on occasions of the highest pomp. They proclaimed him 

the long expected heir of Dayid’s throne,—the Blessed One coming in the name of the Lord ; 
that is, in the language of Malachi, the Messenger of the Covenant: and they rent the skies 
with the exulting acclamation of ‘Hosanna in the highest!’ On their way to Jerusalem, they 







(6) Horsley's Sermons. 
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“tire met by a” great multitude from the city, whom the tidings had no sooner reached than 
they xan out in eager joy to join his triumph. ‘When they reached Jerusalem, ‘the whole 
city,’ says the blessed Evangelist, ‘was moved.’ Here recollect, that it was now the season 


passover. ‘The passover was the highest festival of the Jewish nation, the anniversary 
t memorable night when Jehovah led his armies out of Egypt with a high hand and an 
extended arm,—‘ a night much to be remembered to the Lord of the children of Israel in their 

nerations ;? and much indeed it was remembered. ‘The devout Jews flocked at this season 
to Jerusalem, not only from every corner of Judea, but from the remotest countries whither 
God had scattered them; and the numbers of the strangers that were annually collected in 
Jerusalem during this festival are beyond imagination. These strangers, who living at a dis- 
tance knew little of what had been pee in Judea since their last visit, were they who were 
moved (as well they might be) with wonder and astonishment, when Jesus, so humble in his 
equipage, so honoured in his numerous attendants, appeared within the city gates; and every 
one asks his neighbour, ‘ Who is this?’ It was replied by some of the natives of Judea,— 
but, as I conceive, by none of the disciples; for any of them at this time would have given 
another answer,—it was replied, ‘This is the Nazarene, the great prophet from Galilee. 
‘Through the throng of these astonished spectators the procession passed by the public streets 
of Jerusalem to the temple, where immediately the sacred porticoes resound with the con-~ 
tinued hosannas of the multitudes. The chief priests and scribes are astonished and alarmed : 
they request Jesus himself to silence his followers. Jesus, in the early part of his ministry. 
had always been cautious of any public display of personal consequence ; lest the malice o 
his enemies should be too soon provoked, or the unadvised zeal of his friends should raise civil 
commotions. But now that his work on earth was finished in all but the last painful part 
it,—now that he had firmly laid the foundations of God’s kingdom in the hearts of his dis- 
ciples,—now that the Apostles were prepared and instructed for their office,—now that the 
days of vengeance on the Jewish nation were at hand, and it mattered not how soon the 
should incur the displeasure of the Romans their masters,—Jesus lays aside a reserve whic 
could be no longer useful; and, instead-of checking the zeal of his followers, he gives a new 
alarm to the chief priests and scribes, by a direet and firm assertion of his right to the honours 
that were so largely shown to him. ‘If these,’ says he, ‘ were silent, the stones of this build- 
ing would be endued with a voice to proclaim my titles :’ and then, as on a former occasion, 
he drove out the traders; but with a higher tone of authority, ealling it his own house, and 
saying, ‘My house is the house of prayer, but ye have made it a den of thieves.’ You have 
now the story, in all its circumstances, faithfully collected from the four Evangelists ; nothing 
exaggerated, but set in order, and perhaps somewhat illustrated by an application of old pro- 
phecies, and a recollection of Jewish customs. Judge for yourselves whether this was not an 
advent of the Lord Jehovah taking personal possession of his temple.” (7) 

But it is not only in these passages that the name Jehovah, the appellation of the appearing 
Angel of the Old Pistsinent and other titles of divinity, are given to Messiah; and if Jesus 
be Messiah, then are they his titles and as truly mark his Divinity. 

“The voice of him that crieth in the wilderness, Prepare ye the way of the Lord, (Jewovas,) 
make ae in the desert a highway for our God. Firely valley shall be exalted, and every 
mountain s 

lain, and the glory of the Lord (Jemovan) shall be revealed, and all flesh shall see it together.” 

his being spoken of him of whom John the Baptist was to be the forerunner; and the “ppl 
¢ation having been afterward expressly made by the Baptist to our Lord, it is evident that # 
is the cnn “to whom the prophet attributes the incommunicable name of JeHovan, and 
atyles him ‘ our God.’” (8) : oe 
| “Now all this was done that it might be fulfilled which was spoken of the Lorp by the 
rophet, saying, Behold a virgin shall conceive, and shall bring forth a Son, and they shall call 
is name Emanvet, which being interpreted is God with us.” Here another prediction of 
{Isaiah is expressly applied to Jesus. “Thou shalt bring forth a son, : call his name 
Jesus, and he shall be great, and the Lord God shall give to him t of hi 
David, and he shall reign over the house of Jacob for ever and ever, and of his 
shall be no end.” These are the words of the angel to Mary, and obviously apply to our 
Lord the words of Isaiah, “Uvito us a child is born, unto us a'son is given, and the govern. 
ment shall be upon his shoulder, and his name shall be called Wonderful, Counsellor, the 
mighty God, the everlasting Father, the Prince of Peace. Of the increase of his government 
and power there shall be no end, upon the throne of David to order and establish 1t for ever.” 
It is unnecessary at present, to quote more of those numerous passages which speak of the 
future Messiah under divine titlés, and which are applied to Jesus as that Messiah actually 
manifested. ‘They do not in so many words connect the Angel of Jehovah with Jesus as the 
same person ; but, taken with the passages above adduced, they present evidence of a ve 
weighty character in favour of that position. A plurality of persons in the one Godhead is 
mentioned in the Jewish Scriptures; this plurality is restricted to three; one of them appears 
as “the acting God” of the Patriarchal and Mosaic age; the prophets speak of a divine per- 
son to come as the Messiah, bearing precisely the same tt ; No one supposes this to be the 











(7) Horsley. (8) Wogan. ‘+ 
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Holy Ghost; it cannot be the Father, seeing that Messiah is God’s servant and God’s messen- 
rj; and the only conclusion is, that the Messiah predicted is he who is known un er the 
titles, Angel, Son of God, Word of God, in the Old Testament ; and if Jesus be that Messiah, 
he is that Son, that We ontuans Servant, that Messenger ; and bearing the same divine cha- 
racters as the Angel of Jehovah, is that Angel himself, and is entitled in the Christian Church 
to all the homage and worship which was paid to him in the Jewish. > P 
There are, however, & few passages which in a still more distinct manner than any which 
have been introduced, exeept from the prophecy of Jeremiah, identify Jesus Christ with 
the Angol of Jehovah in i and Levitical dispensations ; and a brief considera- 
tion of them will leave, nt pe t completely established. 
who 










~ Let. it then be recollee t in the-Jewish tabernacle, between the Cherus 
bim, was the ngel ~ In Psalm Ixviii, which was written on the removal of the ark 
to t. Zion, he is ly addressed. “This is the hill which God desireth to dwell in ;” 
and hey have seen thy goings, O.God, my King, in thy sanctuary.’ But the 


poste Paul, Eph. iv, 8, applies this Psalm to Christ, and considers this very ascent of the 

opel mi oo 94 to Mount Zion as a prophetic type of the ascent of Jesus to the celestial Zion. 
“Wh ‘e he saith, when he ascended on high he led captivity captive,” &c, The conclu- 

on, therefore, is, that the Angel Jehovah who is addressed in the Psalm, and Christ, are the 
me person. This is marked with equal strength in verse 29. ‘The Psalm, let it be observed, 

is determined by apostolical authority to be a ropnso rist, as indeed its terms intimate ; 
and with veference to the futtwre conquests of Messiah, the prophet exclaims, “ Because of thy 
temple at Jorusalem shall kings bring presents unto thee.’ 'The future Christ is spoken of as 
ono having then @ temple at Jerusalem, 

It was the glory ef the Angel Jehovah the resident God of the Temple, which Tsaiah saw 
in the vision reco in the sixth chapter of his prophecy before adduced ; but the Evangelist 
Jone exp AbaliGa- tha occasion the prophet saw the glory of Christ and spake 
of him. Christ therefore was the Lord of Hosts whose glory filled the temple. 

St. Peter calls the Spirit of Jehovah, by which the prophets “prophesied of the grace that 
should come, the Spirit of Christ.’ He also informs us that “Christ was put to death in the 
flesh but quickened by the Spirit, by which also he went and preached: unto the spirits in 
prison, which some time were disobedient, when once the long-suffering of God waited in the 
days of Noah, while the ark was preparing’ Now whatever may be the full meaning of this 
dificult passage, Christ is clearly represented as preaching by his Spirit in the days of Noah, 
that is, inspiring Noah to preach, Let this be collated with the declaration of Jehovah before 
the flood, * My Spirit shall not always strive with man, for that he is flesh, yet his days shall 
be a hundred and twenty years,” during which period of delay and long-suffering, Noah was 
made by him, from whom alone inspiration can come, a preacher of righteousness; and it is 
cloar that Christ, and the appearing Jehovah of the antediluvian world, are supposed by St. 
» tomy to have been the same person. In the 11th chapter of the Hebrews, Moses is said to 
rave esteemed the reproach of Christ, greater riches than the treasures of Egypt ; a passage 
of easy interpretation, when it is admitted that the Jehovah of the Israelites, whose name and 
worship Moses professed, and Christ, were the same person. For this worship he was re- 
proached by the deyptians, who preferred their own. idolatry, and treated, as alla tates do, 
the true religion, the pure worship of form from which they had departed, with con- 
tompt. ‘To be reproached for the sake of Jehovah, and to be reproached poate a 
convertible phrases with the Apostle, because he considered Jehovah and iatito the 
BANE person. ; ' 

“In St. Pauls First Epistle to the Corinthians, we read, ‘Neither let us tempt Curis7, as 
some of thom (that is, the Jows in the wilderness) also tempted, and were destroyed by ser- 
\ xX 9, ‘The pronoun him, avrovy must be understood after ‘tempted,’ and it is found in 

S., though not sufficiently numerous to warrant its insertion in the text, It is, how- 
ssanily implied, and refers to Christ just before mentioned. ‘The Jews in the wilder 
nore ave said to have tempted some person; and to understand by that person any other 
Christ, who is just before named, is against all grammar, which never allows without 
absolute necessity any other accusative to be understood by the verb than that of some person 
or thing before mentioned in the same sentence, The conjunction rar, also establishes this 
interpretation beyond doubt: ‘Neither tet us tempt Curisr as some of them ALSO tempted? 
—tempted whom? ‘The answer clearly is, as they also tempted Christ. If Christ then was 
the person whom the Israelites tempted in the wilderness, he unavoidably becomes the Jehovah 
of the Old Testament.” (9) 










"This is rondered the more striking, when the passage to which the Apostle refers is given 


at length, yey shall not tempt the Lord your God, as ye tempted him in Massah.” Now what 
could lead the Apostle to substitute Christ, in the place of the Lord your God ?—“ Ni ce 
us tompt Christ, as some of them also tempted” Chis, for that is the accusative which mu 
bo supplied, Nothing cer but that the idea was familiar to him, that Christ, and the 
Angel Jekovah, who conducted and governed the Israelites, were the same person, , 


(9) Holden's Testimonies. See tht 
the Mderty of their oriticisms, in Da, 
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refused him that spake on earth, much more shall not we escape, if we turn away from him that 
speaketh from heaven. Whose voice then shook the earth, but now he hath promised,” &c. 
This pene also is decisive as a proof that the Angel of Jehovah, and our Lord, are the same 
person. ‘Him that speaketh from heaven,” the context determines to be Christ ; “him that 
spake on earth” is probably Moses. ‘The “ voice” that then “shook the earth,” was the voice 
of him that gave the law, at the sound of which the mountain trembled and shook. He who 


gave the law we have already proved, from the authority now se , to have been the Angel 


Heb. xii, 25, 26: “See that ye refuse not him that speaketh ; for if they eseaped not who 4 


of Jehovah, and the Apostle declares that the same person now s to us “ from heaven,”. 
in the Gospel, and is therefore the Lord Christ. Dr..Mae Knight says, that it was not the 
Son’s voice which shook the earth, because it was not the So gave the law. In thisheis 
clearly contradicted by St. Stephen, and the whole Jewish history. The proto-martyr in his 
defence, expressly says, that it was “the Angel” who spake wit ses in the Mount; an 
here the Apostle Paul declares, that it was the voice of Christ which then shook the earth. 
Nothing can more certainly prove than this collation of scriptures, that the Son gave the law, — 
and that “the Angel” who spake to Moses, and Christ, are the same person, ” 

The above passage, in its necessary grammatical construction, so certainly marks out Christ 


. 


as the person whose voice shook the earth at the giving of the law, that the Socinians, in their — 
New Version of the Testament, have chosen to get rid of a oe which no criticism could — 
evade, by daringly and wilfully corrupting the text itself, and without any authority what+ 


ever, they read, instead of “See that ye not refuse him that speaketh,” “See that ye refuse 
not God that speaketh ;” thus, introducing a new antecedent. This instance of a wilful per- 
version of the very text of the word of God, has received its merited reprobation from those 
eminent critics who have exposed the dishonesties, the ignorance, and the licentious criticisms, * 
of what is called an “Improved Version” of the New Testament. ‘ 


These views are confirmed by the testimonies of the early s, tow om. the opinions * 
of the Apostles, on this subject, one nut at all affected by the the aay woul 4° 


@ 
naturally descend. The opinions of the ancient Jews, which are also decidedly confirmatory, 
will be given in their proper place. ; s 

Justin Martyr has delivered his sentiments very freely upon the Divine appearances. “ Our 
Christ,” he says, ‘“‘ conversed with Moses out of the bush, in the appearance of fire. And 
Moses received great strength from Christ, who spake to him in the appearance of fire.” 
Again:—“ The Jews are justly reproved, for imagining that the Father of all things spake 
to Moses, when indeed it was the Son of God, who is called the Angel and the Messenger of 
the Father. He formerly appeared in the form of fire, and without a human shape, to Moses 
and the other prophets: but now—being made a man of the Virgin,” &c. 

Ireneus says, ‘‘ The Scripture is full of the Son of God’s appearing: sometimes to talk and 
eat with Abraham, at other times to instruct Noah about the measures of the ark ; at another 
time to seek Adam; at another time to bring down judgment upon Sodom; then again, to - 
direct Jacob in the way; and again to converse with Moses out of the bush.” “i 

Tertullian says, “It was the Son who judged men from the beginning, destroying that lofty 
tower, and confounding their languages, punishing the whole world with a flood of waters, 

and raining fire and brimstone upon Sodom and Gomorrah, the Lord pouring it down from the 
| Lord: for he always descended to hold converse with men, from Adam even to the patriarchs 
and prophets, in visions, in dreams, in mirrors, in dark sentences, always preparing his way 
from the beginning: neither was it possible, that the God who conversed with men upon earth, 
could be any other than that Word which was to be made flesh.” : a : 
. Clemens Alexandrinus says, “The Pedagogus appeared to Abraham, to Jacob, wrestled 
with him, and lastly, manifested himself to Moses.” Again; “Christ gave the world the law 
of nature, and the written law of Moses. Wherefore, the Lord deriving from one fountain 
both the first and second precepts which he gave, neither overlooked those who were before 
the law, so as to leave them without law, nor suffered those who minded not the philos 
of the barbarians to do as they pleased. He gave to the one precepts, to the other philosop 
and concluded them in unbelief till his coming, when, whosoever believes not is without exc 

Origen says, “ My Lord Jesus Christ descended to the earth more than once. He came 
down to Esaias, to Moses, and to every one of the prophets.” Again :—“ That our blessed 
Saviour did sometimes become as an angel, we may be induced to believe, if we consider the * 
appearances and speeches of angels, who in some texts have said, ‘I am the God of Abraham, 
and the God of [saae,’” &e. 

_ Theophilus of Antioch, also declares, “ that it was the Son of God who appeared to Adam is 
immediately after the fall, who, assuming the person of the Father and the Lord of all, came 
in pour under the person of God, and conversed with Adam.” 
_) "The Synod of Antioch :— The Son,” say they, “is sometimes called an Angel, and some- 
_ times the Lord, sometimes God. For it is impious to imagine, that the God of the universe is 
any where called an angel. But the messenger of the Father is the Son, who himself is Lord 
and God: for it is written, The Angel of the great council? > 


Cyprian ims by at “the angel who appeared to the patriarch is Christ and God.” And 
this he confirms by producing a , ae of those passages fi ‘Old Testament, where it 








_is said, that an angel of the Lord appeared and spake in th of God. 4. 
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_ Hilary speaks to the same purpose :—‘ He who is called the Angel of God, the same is Lord 
and God. For the Son of God, according to the Prophet, is the Angel of the great council. That 
the distinction of persons might be entire, he is called the Angel of God; for he who is God 
of God, the same also is the Angel, (or yecssenger) of God: and yet, at the same time, that 
due honour might be paid, he is also called Lord and God.” 

St. Basil, says, “ Who thenis it, that is called both an angel and God? Is it not he, whose 
name, we are told, is called the Angel of the great Covenant ? For though it was in aftertimes _ 
that he became the Angel of the great Covenant, yet even before that, he did not disdain the © 
title of an Angel, or Messenger.” Again :—‘‘It is manifest to every one, that where the same 
pei is styled both an angel and God, it must be meant of the only-begotten, who manifests 

imself to mankind in different generations, and declares the will of the Father to his saints. 
Wherefore, he who, at his ed to Moses, called himself I am, cannot be conceived to be 
any other person than God, the Word who was in the beginning with God.” X 

ther authorities may be seen in Waterland’s Defence of Queries, that decidedly refutes 

Dr. Samuel Clarke, who pretends, in order to cover his Arianism, that the Fathers represent 
the angel as speaking in the person of the Father. P 

Two objections to this doctrine, taken from the Scriptures, are answered without difficulty. 


“God, who at sundry times, and in divers manners, spake in time past unto the fathers by 


the Prophets, hath in these last days spoken unto us by his Son.” 'To those only who deny 
the manifestation and agency of the Father in every case in the Old Testament, this passage 
presents a difficulty. God the Father is certainly meant by the Apostle, and he is said to have 
spoken by. the Prophets. But this is no difficulty to those who, though they contend that the 
ordinary appearances of the Deity were those of the Son, yet allow the occasional manifesta- 
tion of the Father. He is the fountain of inspiration. The Son is sent by the Father, but the 
Spirit is sent by the Father and by the Son. This is the order in the New Testament, and 
also, as many passages show in the Old. The Spirit sent by the Father, qualified the Prophets 
to speak unto “our fathers.” ‘I'he Apostle, however, says nothing more than that there was 
an agency of the Father in sending the Prophets, which does not exclude that of the Son also; 
for the opposition lies in the outward visible and standing means of conveying the knowledge 
of the will of God to men, which under the Law was by mere men, though prophets; under 
the Gospel, by the incarnate Son. Communication by prophets under the Law, did not exclude 
other communications by the Son in his Divine character; and communication by the Son 
under the Gospel, does not exclude other communications by Apostles, Evangelists, and 
Christian prophets. The text is not therefore an exclusive proposition either way. It is not 
clear, indeed, that any direct opposition at all is intended in the text, but a simple declaration 
of the equal authority of both dispensations, and the peculiar glory of the latter, whose Auman 
minister and revealer was the Son of God in our nature. re 

The second objection rests upon a passage in the same epistle. “If the word ss ae by 
angels was steadfast, and every transgression and disobedience received a just recompense of 


~ reward, how shall we escape if we neglect so great salvation, which at first began to be spoken 


by the Lord?’ 'To understand this passage, it is to be noted, that the Apostle refers to the 
judicial law of Moses, which had its prescribed penalty for every “ transgression and disobe- . 
dience.” Now this law was not, like the Decalogue, spoken by God himself, but by angels. 
For after the voice of God had spoken the Ten Commandments, the people entreated that God 
would not speak to them any more. Accordingly, Moses says, Deut. v, 22, “These words,” 
the Decalogue, ‘the Lord spake unto all your assembly m the mount, out of the midst of the 
i great voice, and he added no more, and he wrote them in two tables of stone, and 
u . The rest,‘ both the judicial and the ceremonial law, was delivered, 
s made, by the mediation of Moses: and therefore the Apostle says, 
as ordained by angels in the hand of a.mediator: hence it is called the 
law of Moses. And the character given of it in the Pentateuch is this,—these are the statutes, 






and judgments, and laws, which the Lord made between him and the children of Israel in 
‘ ot Sinai, by the hand of Moses.” (1) 







angels were its authors, nor the giver of the law, for angels have no such authority; but 
medium through which it yas communicated, or “spoken.” In the case of the Decal 


that medium was the Lord, the Angel Jehovah himself in majesty ; but in the ie na 


or does the Apostle’s argument respect the author of the law, for no one can rope 


and ceremonial laws, to which he clearly refers, angels and Moses. The visible medi 
which the Gospel was communicated, was the Son of God made flesh. That word was 
“spoken by the Lord,” not only in his personal, but in his mediatorial character; and, by 
that wonderful condescension, its importance, and the danger of neglecting it, were markec 
in the most eminent and impressive manner. 4 Peles 


It has now therefore been established that Vee ehovah, ‘and Je ; Yhrist ow L 








are the same person ; and this is the first great argument by which his ity is ¢ 
He not only existed. before his incarnation, but at the head of the religious 

of his own church, up to the earliest ages. We trace the manifestations i 

from Adam to Abraham; from Abraham to Moses ; from Moses to the i rom 
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Prophets to Jesus. Under every manifestation he has ed in the form of God, never 
dais it robbery to be equal with God, “ Dressed in the appropriate robes of God’s state, 
wearing God’s crown,.and wielding God’s sceptre,” he has ever received Divine homage and 
honour. No name is given to the Angel Jehovah, which is not given to Jehovah Jesus; no 
attribute is ascribed to the one which is not ascribed to the other; the worship which was 
paid to the one by Patriarchs and Prophets,was paid to the other by Evangelists and Apostles ; 
and the Scriptures declare them to be the same august gg Foe image of the Invisible, 
.. whom no man can see and live ;—the Redeeming Angel, the Redeeming Kinsman, and the 
Redeeming God. 
That the titles with which our Lord is invested are unequivocal declarations of absolute 
Divinity, will be the subject of the next chapter. 





a) 
» CHAPTER XII. 


Tur TIvTLes oF Canist, 


_ Vagiovs proofs were adduced, in the last chapter, that the visible Jehovah of the Old Testa- 
ment is to be regarded as a Being distinct from the Farner, yet having Divine titles ascribed 
to him, being arrayed with Divine attributes, and performing Divine works equal to his. That 
this august Being was the same who afterward appeared os “'T'nu Curist,” in the person 
of Jesus of Nazareth, was also proved; and the conclusion of that branch of the argument 
was, that Jesus Christ is, in an absolute sense, a Divine Person, and, as such, is to be received 
and adored, 

. It is difficult to conceive any point more satisfactorily established in the Scriptures than the 

rsonal appearance of our Lord, during the Patriarchal and Mosaic dispensations, under a 

ine cha r; but this argument, so far from having exhausted the proof of his Godhead, 
is only another in that series of rising steps by which we are, at length, conducted to the most 
unequivocal and ample demonstration of this great and fundamental doctrine. 

The next argument is stated at the head of this chapter. If the titles given to Christ are 
such as can designate a Divine Being, and a Divine Being only, then is he, to whom they are 
by inspired authority ascribed, Diyine ; or, otherwise, the Word of Trurm must stand charged 

‘with practising a direct deception upon mankind, and that in a fundamental article of religion. 
This is our argument, and we proceed to the illustration. 

The first of these titles which calls for our attention is that of Juenovan. Whether “ the 
Angel Jehovah” were the future Christ or not, does not affect this case. Even Socinians 
acknowledge Jesus to be the Messiah ; and, if this is one of the titles of the promised Messiah, 


it is, consequently, a title of our Lord, and must be ascribed to him by all who believe Jesus __ 


to be the Messiah. 
» So many instances of this were given, in the preceding chapter, that it is unnecessary to 
repeat them ; and indeed the fact, that the name Jehovah is applied to the Messiah in many 
of the Old Testament, is admitted by the manner in which the argument, deduced 
Finn this fact, is objected to by our opponents. “The Jewish Cabbalists,” says Dv. Priestley, 
“might easily admit that the. Messiah ened called Jehovah, without supposi that te 
was any thing more than a man, who h existence before his birth,” Se Cag 
in the Seriptures are called by the name of Jehovah; as, Jerusalem i Jeh our 
wig ess.” (1) They are not, however, the Jewish iterpesterd ive the name 
to Messiah; but the inspired Prophets themselves, in pass , by the equall 
inspired Evangelists and Apostles, are applied to Jesus. No instance can be given in hich 
any being, acknowledged by all to be a created being, is called Jehovah in the Scriptures, or 
was so called aroong the Jews. ‘The peculiar sacredness attached to this name aniong the 
was a sufficient guard against such an application of it in their common language; and as for, 
thy i s, they explicitly represent it as peculiar to Divinity itself. “Jam Jenovan, that 
ne, and my glory will I not give to another.” “I am Jumovan, and there is none else, 
od besides me” Thou, whose NAME ALONE is JEHOVAH, art the most high, above 
” The peculiarity of the name is often strongly stated by Jewish commentators, 
bs ntly refutes Dr. Priestley, who affirms that they could not, on that account, co 
e the I ah to be more thana man. Kimschi paraphrases Isaiah xliii, 8, “ Junovan, 
is my name”—“ that name is proper to me.” On Hosea xii, 5, “ Junovam his memorial,” 
s, “In the name El and Elohim, he communicates with others; but, in this name, he 
tes v 1 , Aben Ezra, on Exodus iii, 14, proves, at length, that this name 
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‘be seen,” or, “the Lord will see or pro de,” referred to HIs interposition to save Isaac, and, 
probably, to the provision of the future sacrifice of Christ. The same observation may be made 
as to Jehovah Nissi, Jehovah Shallum, &c: they are names not descriptive of places, but of events 
connected with them, which marked the interposition and character of God himself. It is an 
unsettled point among critics, whether Jah, which is sometimes found in composition as a 
proper name of man, as Abijah, Jehovah is my father, Adonijah, Jehovah is my lord, be an 
abbreviation of Jehovah or not, so that the case will afford no ground of argument. But, if it 
were, it would avail nothing, for it is found only in a combined form, and evidently relates not 
to the persons who bore these names, as a descriptive appellation, but to some connection which 
existed, ae supposed to exist, between them and the JeHovan they acknowledged as their 
God. ‘The cases would have been parallel, had our Lord been called Abijah, “Jehovah is my 
father,” or Jedediah, “the beloved of Jehovah.” Nothing, in that case, would have been fur- 
nished, so far as mere name was concerned, to distinguish him from his countrymen ‘bearing 
the same appellatives; but he is called Jehovah himself; a name which the Scriptures give to 
no person whatever except to each of the sacred Turee who stand forth, in the pages of the 
Old and New Testaments, crowned with this supreme and exclusive honour and eminence. 

Nor is it true, that, in Jeremiah xxxiii, 16, Jerusalem is called “Jehovah our Righteous- 
ness.” The parallel passage in tle same book, chap. xxiii, 5, 6, sufficiently shows that this 
is not the name of Jerusalem, but the name of “THe Branen.””? Much criticism has been 
bestowed upon these passages to establish the point, whether the clause ought to be rendered, 
“ And this is the name by which the Lord shall call him, our Righteousness ;” or, “this is the 
name by which he shall be called, the Lord our Righteousness ;” which last has, I think, been 
decisively established ; but he would be a very exceptionable critic who should conclude either 
of them to be an appellative, not of Messiah, but of Jerusalem, contrary both to the scope of 
the passage and to the literal rendering of the words, words.capable of somewhat different 
constructions, but in no case capable of being applied either to the people of Judah, or to the 
city of Jerusalem. * : 

The force of the argument from the application of the name Jehovah to Messiah may be 
thus stated : ; 

Whatever belongs to Messiah, that may and must be attributed to Jesus, as being the true 
and only Christ ; and accordingly we have seen, that the Evangelists and Apostles apply those 
passages-to our Lord, in which the Messiah is unequivocally called Jehovah. But this is the 

eculiar and appropriate name of God; that name by which he is distinguished from all other 

eings, and which imports perfections so high and appropriate to the only living and true God, 
such as self-existence and eternity, that it can, in truth, be a descriptive appellation of no other 
being. It is, however, solemnly and.repeatedly given to the Messiah ; and, unless we can sup- 

ose Scripture to contradict itself, by making that a peculiar name which is not peculiar to ~ 
him, and to establish an inducement to that. idolatry which it so sternly condemns, and an 
excuse for it, then this adorable name itself declares the absolute Divinity of him who is in- 
vested with it, and is to him, as well as to the Father, a name of revelation, a name descriptive 
of the attributes which can pertain only to essential Godhead. ; : re 

This conclusion is corroborated by the constant use of the title “orp” as an appellation 
of Jesus, the Messiah, when manifest in the flesh. His disciples not only applied to him those 
passages of the Old Testament, in which the Messias is called Jehovah, but salute and wor- 
ship him by a title whieh is of precisely the same original import, (3) and which is, therefore, 
to be considered in many places of the Septuagint and the New Testament, an exact transla- 
tion of the august name Jehovah, and fully equivalent to it in its import. It is allowed, that 
it is also used as the translation of other names of God, which import simply dominion, and 
that it is applied also to merely human masters and rulers. It is not, therefore, like the Je- 
hovah of the Old Testament, an incommunicable name, but, in tts highest sense, it is universally 
allowed to belong to God; and, if, in this highest sense, it is applied to Chvist, then is the 
argument valid, that in the sacred writers, whether used to express the self and independent 
existence of him who bears it, or that, dominion which, from its nature and circumstances, must 
be Divine, it contains a notation of true and absolute Divinity. oe.” ae 

The first proof of this is, that, both in the Septuagint and by the writers of the New Testa- _ 
ment, it is the term by which the name Jehovah is translated. The Socinians have a ction, 
that Kuptos properly answers to Adonai, because the Jews were wont, in reading to substitute — 
that name in place of Jehovah. But this is sufficiently answered by Bishop Pearson, who ob- 
serves, that ‘‘it is not probable that the LX X should think Kupios to. be the proper interpret 
ae and yet give it to Jehovah, only in the place of Adonai; for if they had, it would 
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have fa wed, that when Adonai and Jehovah had not hav 
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not to be pronounced, and before him Philo speaks. 
that the Jews were so superstitious above three hundred years be 
before we can he assured that the LX read Adonai for Jehovah, and for that reason translated 
it Kupeos.” (4) The supposition is, however, overturned by several passages, in which 
such an interchange of the names could not be made in the original, without manifestly de- 
pate them of all meaning, and which absurdity could not, therefore, take place in a trans- 

tion, and be thus s permanent, It is sufficient to instance Exodus vi, 2 3, “I am the 
Lord, (Jehovah:) L appeaved unto Abraham, unto Isaac, and unto Jacob, by the name of God 
Almighty, but by my name Jnnovan was I not known unto them.” This, it is true, is rather 
an obscure passage; but, whatever may be its interpretation, this is clear, t stitution 
of Adonai for Jehovah would deprive it of oll meaning whatever, and yet here - trans- 
late Jehovah by Kuptog. + Fa reen 

Kupios, Lord, is, then, the word into which the Greek of the Septuagint rendérs the namie 
Jehovah; vod, in all passages in which Messias is called by that peculiar title of Divinity, we 
have the authority of this version to apply it, in its full and highest signification, to Jesus 
Christ, who is himself that Messiag. Tor this reason, and also because, as men inspired, they 
were directed to fit and proper terms, the writers of the New Testament apply this appella- 
tion to their Master, when they quote these prophetic passages as fulfilled in him. They 
found it used in the Greek version of thé Old Testament, in its highest possible import, as a 
rendering of Jehovah. Had they thought Jesus less than God, they ought to have avoided, 
and.must have avoided, giving to hima title which would mislead theie readers; or else have 
intimated, that they did not use it in its highest sense as a title of Divinity, but in its very 
lowest, a6 » term of merely human courtesy, or, at best, of human dominion, But we have 
no such intimation; and, if they wrote under the inspiration of the Spirit of Truth, it follows, 
that they used it as being understood to be fully equivalent to the title Jehovah itself. This 
their quotations will show. ‘Lhe evangelist Matthew (iii, 3) quotes and applies to Christ the 
eclebrated prophecy of Isaiah x1, 3: “Tor this is he that wus spoken of by the Prophet Esaias, 
saying, The yoice of one crying in the wilderness, Prepare ye the way of the Lord, make his 
paths straight.” I'he other evangelists make the same application of it, representing John as 
the herald of Jesus, the “Jnnovaw” of the Prophet, and their “Kui.” It was, therefore, in 
the highest possible sense that they used the term, becuse they used it as fully equivalent to 
Sehovah, 0 again, in Luke i, 16, 17; “And many of the children of Isracl shall he turn to 
vn Lonp tin Gop, and he shall go before mim in the spirit and power of Elias.” “Tim,” 
unquestionably refers to “the Lord their God ;” and we baw here a proof that Christ bears 
that eminent title of Divinity, so frequent in the Old Testament, “the Lonn Gon,” Jehovah 
Aleim; and also that Kuptog ahiewered in the view of an inspired writer, to the name Jehovah, 
+ On this point the Apostle Paul also adds his testimony, Romans x, 13, “ Whosoever shall call 

upon the name of the Lonp shall be saved ;” which is quoted from Joel ii, 32, * Whosoever 

shall call on the name of Jenova shall be delivered.” Other passages might be added, but 
the argument, does not rest upon their nimber; these are so explicit, that they are amply 
sufficient to establish the important conclusion, that, in whatever senses the term “ Lord” may 
be used, and though the writers of the New Testament, like ourselves, use it occasionally in 
a lower sense, yet they use it alvo in its highest possible sense, and in its loftiest signification, 
a they intended it to be understood as equivalent to Jehovah, and, in that sense, they 
a it to Christ. wy 

f at even when the title “Lonp” is not employed to render the name Jehovah, in pass es 
quoted from the Old Testament, but is used as the common appellation of Christ, after his 
resurrection, the disciples so connect it with other terms, and with circumstances which so 
dearly imply Divinity, that it cannot reasonably be made a question but that they themselves 
considered it as 0 Divine title, and intended that it should be so understood by their readers. 
In that sense they applied it to the Father, and it is clear, that they did not use it in a lower 
nonse when they gave it to the Son, Itis put absolutely, and by way of eminence, “rum Lon.” 
It ia ety, with “Gon ;” so in the passage above quoted from St, Luke, where Christ is called 
the » Gon; and when Thomas, in on act of adoration, calls him “My Lonp and my Gov,” 
When it is used to express dominion, that dominion is represented as absolute and wuiversal, 
on ore, divine. “Heds Lown of all.” “Kina of kings and Lon of lords.” “Thou, 

on, in the be inning hast laid the foundation of the earth; and the heavens are the worls 
of thy hands. Chey sholl perish; but thou remainest: and they all shall wax old, as doth a 
ferment, and as a vesture shalt thou change them, and they shall be changed; but thou art 
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substance, the same being, in a word, the same Jehovah, thus revealed to be more persons 
than one,” fas ee ee ee : 

Gop. That this title is attributed to Christ is. dhvioutie Barhelly denied, though 
some of the passages which have been alleged as. nees of this application of the term have 


been controverted., Even in this a great point is d. Jesus Christ 1s called God: this the 
adversaries of his Divinity are obliged eee f this confession admits, that the letter of 







Scripture is, therefore, in favour of orthodox opinions. It is, indeed, said, that the term. God, 
like the term Lorn, is used in an inferior sense ; but nothing is gained by this ; nothing is, on 
that account, proved against the Deity of Christ; for it must still be allowed, that it is a term: 
used in Scripture to express the Divine Nature, and that it is so used generally. The question, 
therefore, is only limited to this, whether our Lord is called God, in the highest sense of that 
appellation. ‘This might, indeed, be argued from those passages in the Old Testament in 
which the title is given to the acting, manifested Jehovah, “the Lord God” of the Old Testa- 
ment; but this having been anticipated, I confine myself chiefly to the Evangelists and Apostles, 

Before that proof is adduced, which will most unequivocally show that Jesus Christ is called 
God, in the highest sense of that term, it will, however, be necessary to show that, in its high- 
est sense, it involves the notion of absolute Divinity. This has been denied: Sir Isaac New- 
ton, who, on theological subjects, as Bishop. Horsley observes, “went out like a common 
man,” says that the word God ‘is a relative term, and has a regard to servants ; it Is true, it 
denotes a Being eternal, infinite, and absolutely perfect; but a Being, however eternal, infinite, 
and absolutely perfect, without dominion, would not be God.” (5) This relative notion of the 
term, as itself importing strictly nothing more than dominion, was adopted by Dr. S. Clarke, 
and made use of to support his semi-Arianism ; and it seems to have been thought, that, by 
confining the term to express mere sovereignty, the force of all those passages of Scripture in 
which Christ is called God, and from which his absolute Divinity is argued, might be avoided. 
Elis words are, “The word Geos, God, has, in Scripture and in all books of morality and religion, 
a relative signification, and not, as in metaphysical books, an absolute one: as is evident from 
the relative terms which, in moral writings, may always be joined with it. For instance: in 
the same manner as we say my father, my king, and the like; so it is proper also to say mx 
God, the God of Israel, the God of the universe, and the like. Which words are expressive of 
dominion and government. But, in the metaphysical way, it cannot be said my Infinite Sub- 
stance, the Infinite Substance of Jsrael, or the like.” 

To this Dr. Waterland’s reply is an ample confutation. “TI shall only observe here, by the 
way, that the word Srar isa relative word, for the same reason with that which the Doctor 

ives for the other. For the Star of your God Remphan (Acts vii, 43) is a proper expression ; 

ut, in the metaphysical way, it cannot be said, the luminous substance of your god Remphan. 
So again, water is a relative word; for it is proper to say the water of Israel; but, in the 
metaphysical way, it cannot be said, the fluid substance of Israel. The expression is impro- 
pe (6) By parity of reason, we may make relative words almost as many as we please. 

ut to proceed ; I maintain that dominion is not the full import of the word God in Seripture ; 
that it is but a part of the idea, and a small part too; and that if any person be called God, 
merely on account of dominion, he is called so by way of figure and resemblance only; and is 
not properly God, according to the Scripture notion of it. We may call any one a xine, whe 
lives free and independent, subject to no man’s will. He is a king so far, or in some respects ; 
though, in many other respects, nothing like one; and, therefore, not properly a king. Tf, by 
the same figure of speech, by way of allusion and resemblance, any thing -be called Gon, 
because resembling God in one or more particulars, we are not to conclude that it is properly 
and truly God, 

“To enlarge something further upon this head, and to illustrate the case by a few instances. 
Part of the idea which goes along with the word God is, that his habitation is sublime, and 
his dwelling not with flesh, Dan. ii, 11. This part of the idea is applicable to angels. or to 
saints, and therefore they may thus far be reputed gods ; and are sometimes so styled in Serip- 
ture or ecclesiastical writings. Another part of the complex idea of God is giving orders from 
above, and publishing commands from heaven. This was, in some sense, applicable to Moses, 
who is, therefore, called @ God unto Pharaoh; not.as being properly a god ; but instead of God, 
in that instance, or that resembling circumstance. In the same respect, every prophet or apostle, 
or even a minister of a parish, might be figuratively called God. Dominion goes along with the 
idea of God, or is a proof of it; and, therefore, kings, princes, and magistrates, resembling God 
in that respect, may, by the like figure of speech, be styled gods: not. properly; for then we 
might as properly say God David, God Solomon, or God Jeroboam, as King David, &e; but by 
way of allusion, and in regard to some imperfect resemblance which they bear to God in some 

articular respects; and that is all. It belo igs to God to receive worship, .and sacrifice, and 
homage. Now, because the Heathen idols se far resembled God as to be made the objects, of 
¥ Vi ‘ 


(8 Philos. Nat. Matha. in calce, rae 

6) It is very obvious to perceive where the impropriety of such expressions lies. ‘The word substance, 

according to the oe flanguage, when used in the singular number, is supposed to be intrinsic to 
the thing spoken of, wh ra lah it is; and, indeed, to be the thing itself My substance is myself; and 
the substance of qed 8 Israel. And hence it evinces to be improper to join substance with the relative 
terms, undersan ing it of any thing intrinsic, 
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worship, &c, therefore th 2 of speech, are by the Scripture denomi- 
nated gods, though, at th ed, in a proper sense, to be no gods. The 
belly is called the god o ause some are as much devoied to the 


and because their lusis have got the 


dominion over them. This w eakin ike manner, grounded on some imperfect 
resemblance, and is easily unders itice of the devils is supposed by most inter- 

to be called the god of this o, the reason may be, either berause 
the men-of this world are entirely de ce; or that he has got the power and 


dominion over —_ ect ym 
“Thus we see how the word | according to the popular way of speaking, has been 
applied to angels, or to men, or to things inanimate a ea — some part of the 
idea belonging to God has been conceived to belong to them also. To argue from hence, that 
any of them is properly:God, is making the whole of a part, and reasoning fallaciously a diefo 
secundum quid, as the schools speak, ad dictum simpliciier. If we inquire carefully into the 
Seripture notion of the word, we shall find, that neither dominion singly, nor a‘l the other 
instances of resemblance, make up the idea; or are sufficient to denominate any thing properly 
God. When the Prince of Tyre pretended to be God, Ezek. xxviii, 2, he thonsht of something 
more than mere dominion to make him so. He thought of strength invincible and power irre- 
sistible; and God was pleased to convince him of his folly and sanity, not by telling him how 
scanty his dominion was, or how low his office; but how weak, frail, and perishing his nature was ; 
that he was man enly, and not God, (Ezek. xxviii, 2-9,) and should surely find so by the event. 
When the Lycaonians, upon the sight of a miracle wrought by Sé. Paul, (Acts xiv, 11,) took 
him and Barnabas for gods, they did not think se much of dominion, as of power and ability, 
beyond human; and when the Apostles answered them, they.did not tell them that their 
dominion was only human, or that their office was not divine; but that they had not a divine 
nature. They were weak, frail, and feeble men; of hke infirmities with the rest of their 
species, and, therefore, no gods. : ; 
“If we trace the Scripture notion of what is truly and properly God, we shall find it made up 
of these several ideas: infinite wisdom, power invincible, all-sufficiency, and the like. These 
are the ground and foundation of dominion, which is but-a secondary notion, a consequence of 
the former; and it must be dominion supreme, and none else, which will suit with the Scrip- 
ture notion of God. It is not that of a governor, a ruler, a protector, a lord, or the like, but a 
Sovereign Ruler, an Almighty Protector, an Omniscient and Omnipresent Governor, an eternal, 
immutable, ~._Saesomema Creator, Preserver, and Protector. Whatever falls short of this is not 
properly, jn the Scripture notion, God, but is only called so by way of figure, as has before been 
explained. Now, if you ask me why the relative terms may y be applied to the word 
God, the reason is plain, because there is something relative in hole idea of God, namely, 
the notion of gevernor, protector, &c, If you ask why they cannot so properly be applied to 
the word God in the hysical sense, oa es the reason before given, there is another as 
plain, because metaphysics taking in only one part of the idea, consider the nature abstracted 
from the-relation, leaving the relative part out.” ; 
To these observations may be added the argument of Dr. Randolph. (7) “If Gop bea 
relative term, which has reference to subjects, it follows that when there were no subj 
there was no God; and, consequently, either the creatures must haye been some of them 
eternal, or there must have been a time when there was no God.” ‘The matter, however, is 
put @eyond all doubt, by the express testimony that it is not dominion only, but excellence of 
nature and attributes exclusively divine which enter into the notion of God. Thus, in Psa. xe, 
“ Before the mountains were brought forth, er ever thou hadst formed the earth and the world, 
even from everlasting to everlasting, thou art Gop.” Here the idea of eternity is attached to 
the term, and he is declared to be Gon “from everlasting,” and, consequently, before any 
creature’s existence, and so before he could have any “subjects,” or exercise any “dominion.” 
The import of the title Gop, in its highest sense, being thus established to include all the 
eaeacs and glories of the Divine Nature, on which alone such a dominien as is ascribed to 
God could be maintained, that title be found ascribed to Christ, at any period, in this its 
highest sense, it will prove, not, as the Arians would have it, his dominten only, but his 
Divinity ; and it is no answer to this at ali ta say that men are sometimes called gods in the 
Scripture.. In the New Testament the term God, im the singular, is never applied to any 
man ; and it is even a debated matter, whether it is ever a human appellation, either in the 
singular or the plural, in the Old Testament, the passages quoted being probably elliptical, or 











capable of another explanation. (8) But this is not important = if, in its highest sense it is 
ae ee of Chriss Divinity. =< 4 ) 
2 This seems to be 
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“in all. the manuscripts and versions which are now extant.” 'The ground, therefore, on 


ua 
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found used of Christ, it matters not to how many set is applied in its lower, or as a 
aS 2 ass. “eel 


merely figurative appellation. : 
Matthew i, 23: “ Now all this was done, that’ t be fulfilled which was spoken of the 
Lord by the prophet, saying, Behold a virgin sha with child and shall bring forth a son, 
and they shall call his name Emmanvet, which being interpreted, is, Gop with us.” This is 
r “Improved Version,” have printed in 





which they have rested their objection is confessedly narrow and doubtful, and frail as it is, 


’ it has been entirely taken from them, and the authority of this scripture fully established. (9) 


The reason of an attempt, at once so bold and futile, to expunge this passage, and the follows 
ing part of St. Matthew’s history which is connected with it, may be found in the explicitness 
of the testimony which it bears to our Lord’s Divinity, and which no criticism could evade. 
The prophecy which is quoted by the Evangélist has its difficulties; but they do not in the 
least affect the argument. Whether we can explain Isaiah or not, that is, whether we can 
show in what manner the prophecy had a primary accomplishment in the prophet’s day or 
not, St. Matthew is sufficiently intelligible. He tells us, that the words spoken by the prophet 
were spoken of Christ ; and that his miraculous conception took place, “ that,” in order that, 
“they might be fulfilled ;” a mode of expression so strong, that even those who allow the 
prophets to be quoted sometimes by way of accommodation by the writers of the New Testa- 
ment, except this instance, as having manifestly, from the terms used, the form of an argument, 
and-not of a mere allusion. (1) . Farther, says the sacred historian, “and they shall call his 
name Emmanuel ;” that is, according to the idiom of Scripture, where any thing is said to be 
called what it in reality is, he shall be “‘ Emmanuel,” and the interpretation is-added, “Gop 
with us.” . 

It is, indeed, objected, that the Divinity of Christ, can no more be argued from this title of 
Emmanuel than the Divinity of Ex1, whose name signifies my God, or of Elihu, which imports 
my God himself; but it is to be remarked, that by these names such individuals were com- 
monly and constantly known among those with whom they lived. But Immanuel was not 
the personal name of our Lord, he was not so ¢alled by his friends and countrymen familiarly : 
the personal name which he received was’Jesus, by Divine direction, and by this he was 
Imown to the world. It follows, therefore, that Immanuel was a descriptive title, a name of 
revelation, expressive of his Divine character. It is clear, also, that in this passage he is called 
God; and two circumstances, in addition to that just mentioned, prove that the term is used 
in its full and highest sense. ~In Isaiah, from which the passage is quoted by the Evangelist, 
the land of Judea is called the land of this Immanuel more than seven centuries before he was 
born. “ And he (the Assyrian) shall pass through Judah; he shall overflow and go over, he 
shall reach even.to the neck, and the stretching out of his wings shall fill the breadth of thy 
land, O ImmanvEL,” Chap. viii, 8. Thus is Christ, according to the argument in a former 
chapter, represented as existing before his birth in Judea, and, as the God of the Jews, the 
proprietor of the land of Israel. This also gives the true explanation of St. John’s words, “*He 
came unto his own, [nation] and his own [people] received him not.” The second cireum- 
stance which proves the term God, in the title Immanuel, to be used in its highest sense is, 
that the same person, in the following chapter of Isaiah, is called “Sepa epithet of 
“ mighty,”—“ Wonderful, Counsellor, the Micuty Gop.” Thus, as Bishop Pearson observes, 
“ First he is ‘Immanu, that is with us, for he hath dwelt among us; and when he parted from 
the earth, he said to his disciples, ‘I am with you alway, even to the end of the world? 
Secondly, he is Ex, and that name was given him, as the same prophet testified, ‘his name 
shall be called Wonderful, Counsellor, the Micuty Gon,’ He then who is both properly called 
Et, that is God, and is also really manu, that is with us, must infallibly, be that ‘Immanu- 
EL,’ who is ‘ God with us.’ No inferior Deity, but invested with the full and complete attri- 
butes of absolute Divinity—‘ the Mighty God.?” : 

In Luke i, 16, 17, it is said of John Baptist, “ And many of the children of Israel shall he 
turn to the Lorp tHe1r Gop, and he shall go before um in the‘spirit and power of Elias,” 
This passage has been already adduced to prove, that the title “ Lorn” is used of Christ in 
the import of Jenovan. But he is called THE Lorp their Gop, and, as the term Lorn is used 
in its highest sense, so must also the term Gop, ch proves that this title is given to our 
Saviour in its fullest and most extended meaning—“to Jehovah their God,” or “ to their God 
Jehovah,” for the meaning is the same. ; 

John i, 1: “In the beginning was the Worp, and the Worn was with Gop, and the Word 
was Gop.” When we come to consider the title “Taz Worn,” Aoyos, this passage will be 
examined more at large. Here it is adduced to prove that the Logos, be whom all understand 
Christ, is called Gop in the highest sense. 1. Because when it is used of the Father, in the 
preceding clause, it must be used in its full import. 2. Because immediately to call our Lord 





e Vide Nare’s Remarks on the New Version. 

1) “ Formula citandi qua Evangelista utitur cap. i, 22, rouro de odov yeyovev, eva rAnow9y ro pySev mani- 
feste este argumentantis, non comparantis, que magnopere diversa est ab alia ejusdem Evangelist, et 
saliorum,” &c.—Dathe, in Isa. vii, 4. 
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by the same name as the Father, without any hint of its being used in a lower sense, would 
have been to mislead the reader on a most important question, if St. John had not regarded 
him as equal to the Father. 3. Because the creation is ascribed to the “ Word,” who is called 
God. “ All things were made by him, and without him was not any thing made that was 
made.” By this, the absolute Divinity of Christ is infallibly determined, unless we should 


run into the absurdity of supposing it possible for a creature to create, and not only to create Me il 


all other created things, but himself also.. For, if Christ be not God, he is a creature; and” * * 


if “not any thing that was made” was made “without him,” then he made himself. 


This decided pene as may be suppveed, has been subjected to much critical scrutiny by " 
’ 


the enemies of the faith, and many ye heave been made to resist its force. It is objecte 
that the Father is called 6 Seos, and the “ 
Dr. Middleton replies: (2) 

“Certain eritivs, as is well known, have inferred from the alcence of the article in this place, 
that Geos is here used in a subordinate sense; it has, however, been so satisfactorily answered. 
that, in whatever acceptation Oe0¢ is to be taken, it properly rejects the article, being here the 
predicate of the proposition; and Bengel instances the LX X, 1 Kings xviii, 94, urog Oeos, as 
similar to the present: passage. It may be added, that if we had read 4 Seog, the proposition 
would assumed the convertible form, and the meaning would have been, that whatever 
ma) med or denied of God the Father, may also be affirmed or denied of the Logos, a 
oa ion which would accord as little with the Trinitarian as with the Socianian hypotheses. 
It is, therefore, unreasonable to infer, that the word Oeos is here used in a lower sense; for the 
writer could not have written ‘O Oc0s without manifest absurdity.” 

In many passages, too, in which, without dispute, Seos is meant of the Supreme Being, the 
article is not used. Matthew x, 26, ix, “ With man this is impossible, but with God (Bey) all 
things are possible.” Luke xvi, 13, “Ye cannot serve (6e~) and Mammon.” John 1, 18, 
“No man hath seen God (6eov) at any time.” John ix, 33, “If thisman were not of God (6es) 
he could do nothing.” John xvi, 30, “ By this we believe that thou camest from God,” (ev.) 
Many other instances might be given, but these amply reply to the objection, 

To evade the force of the argument drawn from the creation being ascribed to the Word, a 
cireumstance which fixes his title “Gop” in its highest possible sense, it is alleged, that the 
word ywopa never signifies to create, and the Socinian version, therefore, renders the text, 
* All things were done by him,” and the translators inform us, in’ a note, this means, that “all 
things in the Christian dispensation were done by Christ, that is, by his authority.” But what 
shall we say to this bold assertion, that yvouat 18 never used with reference to creative acts in 
the New Testament, when the following passages may be adduced in refutation? Feb. iv, 3, 
“ Although the works were rinisuep from the foundation of the world.” Heb. xi, 3, “So that 
things which.are seen were not mane of things that do appear.” Jamnes iii, 9, “ Men which 
are made after the similitude of God.” In all these passages, and in some places of the Sep- 
tuagint also, that very word is used which, they tell us, never expresses, in Seripture, the 
notion of creation. Even.the same chapter, verse 10, gives an instance of the same use of the 
word, “Ee was in the world, and the world was made (eyevero) by him.” For this, of course, 


ord” simply Yeos, without the article. To which 










they have a sm; but the manner in which this passage, so directly in refutation of their 
assertion, i ‘of in their “Improved Version,” is a striking confirmation of the entire 


impossibili modating Scripture to their system. ‘Ihe world was made by him,” 
says the Evangelist. “The world was enlightened by him,” say the Socinian translators, 
‘without the slightest authority, and in entire contradiction to the scope of the passage. Why 
did they not render the word as in the preceding verse, “’'he world was done by him?” 
which, in point of fact, makes no difference in the sense, when rightly considered. The doing, 
ascribed to the Eternal Word, is of a specific character,—doing in the sense of framing, making, 
or creating (wavra) “all things.” ; 
The Socinians have not, however, fully satisfied themselves with this notable criticism in 
their “Improved Version ;” and some of thern, therefore, render “all things were made by 
him,” “all things were made for him.” But these criticisms cannot stand together. If the 
verb yvoua is to be deprived of the import of ereation, then it is impossible to retain the ren- 
dering of “all things were made for him,” since his own acts of ordering the Christian dispen- 
sation and “enlightening” the world could not be “for him,” but must have been done “by 
him.” If, on the contrary, they will have it that all things were done for him, then ywopac 
must be allowed to import creation, or their production by the omnipotence of God, Both 
criticisms they cannot hold, and thus they confess that one destroys the other. Their render- 
ing of 4’ avrov cannot, however, be supported; for dia, with a genitive, denotes not the final, 
but the efficient cause. (3) The introduction to St. John’s Gospel may, therefore, be considered 
as an inexpugnable proof that Deity, in its highest, and in no secon — or subordinate, sense 
is aseribed to our Saviour, under his title God—‘ and the Word was Gop.” Wor in any other 
than the highest sense of the term God can the confession of Thomas, John xx, 28, be understood. 
ia 
2) Doctrine of the Greek Article. > 
{3} So d:a is used throughout St. John’s Gospel; and in Heb. ii, 10, it in said of the Pather, dv’ ov ra 
navra, “by whom are all things.” So also Rom. xi, 36, “Of him, and through him, (6: avrov,) and to 
him are all things.” ‘ 


> 
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‘And Thomas answered and said unto him, My Lory and my Gop.”  'The Socinian Ver- 
sion, in its note on this passage, intimates that it may be considered notas a confession, but 
as an exclamation, “My Lord! and my God!” thereby choosing to put profane, or, at least, 
vulgar language into the mouth of this Apostle, of which degradation we have certainly no 
example in the narration of the Evangelists. Michaelis has justly observed, that if Thomas 
had spoken German, (he might have added English, French, or Italian,) it might have been 
contended, with some plausibility, that “My Lord and my God” was only an irreverent 
ejaculation; but that Jewish astonishment was thus expressed is wholly without proof or 
support. Add to this, that the words are introduced with exy avrw, said to him, that is, to 
Christ; a mere ejaculation, such as that here supposed, is rather an appeal to Heaven. Our 
Saviour’s reply makes it absolutely certain, that the words of Thomas, though they are in the 
form of an exclamation, amount ¢0 a confession of faith, and were equivalent to a direct 
assertion of our Saviour’s Divinity. Christ commends 'Thomas’s acknowledgment, while he 
condemns the tardiness with which it is made; but. to what did this acknowledgment 
amount? That Christ was Lorp ard Gon. (4) dear Phi t 

In Titus ii, 13, “Looking for that blessed hope, and the glorious appearing of the Great God 
and our Saviour Jesus Christ,” our Lord is not only called God, but the Grear Gop, which 
marks the sense in which the term is used by the Apostle, and gives unequivocal evidence of: 
his opinions on the subject of Christ’s Divinity. Socinian and Arian interpreters tell us, that 
“the Great God and our Saviour Jesus Christ” are two persons, and therefore refer the title 
“Great God” to the Father. The Socinian Version accordingly renders the text, “the glo- 
rious appearance of the Great God and of our Saviour Jesus Christ.” ‘To this in erpretation 
there are satisfactory answers. Dr. Whitby observes: : 

“Tere it deserveth. to be noted, that it is highly probable, that Jesus Christ is styled the 
Great God, 1, Because, in the original, the article is prefixed only before the Great God, and 
therefore, seems to require this construction, the appearance of Jenin Christ, the Great God 
and our Saviour. 2. Because, as God the Father is not said properly to appear, so the word 
emipaveca never occurs in the New ‘Testament, but when it is applied to Jesus Christ and to 
some coming of his; the hap in Which it is to be found being only these, 2 Thess. ii, 8; 
1Tim. vi, 14; 2 Tim. i, 10, and iv, 1, 8. 3, Because, Christ is emphatically styled ‘own hope,’ 
‘the hope of glory:? Col. i, 23; 1'Tim. 1, 1. And lastly, because not only all the ancient 
commentators on the place do so interpret this text, but the anti-Nicene fathers also; Hyp- 
politus, speaking of the appearance of our God and Saviour, Jesus Christ ; and Clemens of 
Alexandria, proving Christ to be both God and man, our Creator, and the Author of all our 
good things, from these very words of St. Paul.” (5) Sian 

Independent of the criticism which rests upon the absence of the article, it is suffici 
establish the claim*of our Saviour to the title of “the Great God” in this, passage, 
emigavea, “the appearing,” is never, in the New 'Testament, spoken of the Father, but o 
Son only; but, since the time of this critic, the doctrine of the Greek article has under, 
ample and acute investigation, and has placed new guards around this and some other passages. 
of similar construction against the perversions of heresy. It has, by these investigations, been 
established, that the Greek idiom forbids @eov and owrnpos to be understood except of the same 
person; and Mr. Granville Sharp, therefore, translates the text, “ expecting the blessed hope 
and appearance of our Great God and Saviour Jesus Christ :” empaveray ras dofns rou peyadou 
Seov Kat owrTnpos npav Inowv Xptorov. 4 i i : 

“This get eles depends upon the rule or canon brought forward into notice not many: 
years ago by Mx. Granville Sharp. It excited a controversy, and Unitarians either treated 
it with ridicule, or denied its applicability to the New Testament. But after it had been 
shown by Mr. Wordsworth, that most of the texts to which the rule applies were understood 
in the way Mr. Sharp explained them by the ancient fathers, who must surely have known 
the idiom of their native tongue; and after the doctrine of the Greek article had been investi- 
gated with so much penetration and learning by Dr. Middleton, all who have paid attention 
to the subject have acquiesced in the canon.” (6) 

This important canon of criticism is thus stated by Dr. Middleton: ‘a 

“When two or more attributes, joined by a copulative or copulatives, are assumed of the same 
person or thing, before the first attributive the article is inserted, before the remaining ones it 
1s omitted.” ‘The limitations of this rule may be seen in the learned author’s work itself, with 
the reasons on which they rest. They are found in “names: of substances, considered as 
substances, proper names, or names of abstract ideas ;” and with such exceptions, and that of 
plurals occasionally, the rule uniformly holds. (7) , 

Another passage, in which the appellation God is given to Christ, in a connection which 
necessarily obliges us to understand it in its highest sense, is Heb, i, 8: “But unto the Son he 
saith, Thy throne, O Gop, is for ever-and ever.” The argument of the Apostle here deter- 
mines the sense in which he calls Jesus, the Son, “ Gon,” and the views he entertains of his 


C Middleton. (5) Exposition. (6) Holden’s Testimonies. ¢ . 

7) See Middleton on the Greek article; also, remarks at the close of the Epistle to the Ephesians and the 

Ernie rast in Dr, A, Clarke’s Commentary; Wordeworth’a Letters to Sharp; Dr, P. Smith's 
erson of Christ. 
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nature. Angels and men are the only rational created beings in the universe which are men- 
tioned by the sacred writers. The Apostle argues, that Christ is superior even to angels; 
that they are but ministers, he a sovereign, seated on a throne; that they worship him, and 
that he receives their worship; that they are creatures, but he creator, “'Thou, Lord, insthe 
beginning hast laid the foundation of the earth; and the heavens are the works of thine 
hands ;” and, full of these ideas of supreme Divinity, he applies a passage to him out of the 
45th Psalm, which is there addressed to the Messiah, “hy throne, O Gon, is for ever 
and ever.” , 

The Socinian Version renders the passage, “But to the Son he saith, God is thy throne for 
ever and ever,” and in this it follows. Wakefield and some others. 

The first reason given to support this rendering is, that § Geos is the nominative case. But 
the nominative, both in common and in Attic Greek, is often used for the vocative. It is so 
used frequently by the LXCX, and by the writers of the New Testament. The vocative form, 
indeed very rarely occurs in either, the nominative almost exclusively supplying its place ; 
and in this passage it was so taken by the Greek fathers. (8), 'The criticism is, therefore, 
groundless, 

The second is, that as the words are addressed to Solomon in the psalm from which they 
are quoted, they must be understood to declare, that God was the support of his throne. But 
the opinion that the psalm was composed concerning Solomon’s marriage with Pharaoh’s 
daughter, (9) has no foundation, either in Seripture or in antiquity, and is, indeed, contra- 
dicted by both. On this subject Bishop Horsley remarks : , 

“The cireumstances which are characteristic of the king, who is the hero of this poem, are 
every one of them utterly inapplicable to Solomon; insomuch, that not one of them can be 
ascribed to him, without contradicting the history of his reign. ‘The hero of this porn is a 
warrior, who girds his sword upon his thigh; rides in pursuit of flying foes; makes havoc 
among them with his sharp arrows; and reigns, at last, by conquest, over his vanquished 
enemies. Now, Solomon was no warrior; he enjoyed a long reign of forty years of uninter- 
rupted peace. 

* Another circumstance of distinction in the great personage celebrated in this psalm, is his 
love of righteousness and hatred of wickedness. ‘The original expresses, that he had set his 
heart upon righteousness, and bore an antipathy to wickedness. His love of righteousness 
and hatred of wickedness. had been so much the ruling principles of his whole conduct, that, 
for this, he was advanced to a condition of the highest bliss, and endless perpetuity was 
promised to his kingdom, ‘The word we render ‘righteousness,’ in its-strict and proper mean- 
ing, signifies ‘justice,’ or the constant and perpetual observance of the natural distinctions of 

ight and wrong in civil society ; and principally with respect to property in private persons, 

id, in a magistrate or sovereign, in the impartial exercise of judicial authority. But the word 
we render ‘ wickedness,’ denotes not only ‘injustice,’ but whatever is contrary to moral purity 
Grihe indulgence of the appetites of the individual, and whatever is contrary to a principle of 
true piety toward God, Rave) the word ‘righteousness’ being here opposed to this wickedness, 
must, certainly, be taken as generally as the word to which it is opposed in a contrary signi- 
fication. It must signify, therefore, not merely ‘justice,’ in the sense we have explained, but 
purity of private manners, and piety toward God. Now, Solomon was certainly, upon the 
whole, a good king, nor was he without piety ; but his love of righteousness, in the large sense 
in which we have shown the word is to be taken, and his antipathy to the contrary, fell very 
far short of what the Psalmist ascribes to his great king, and procured for him no such stability 
of his monarchy. 

._“ Another circumstance wholly inapplicable to Solomon, is the numerous progeny of song, 
the issue of the marriage, all of whom were to be made princes over all the earth, lomon 
had but one son, that we read of, that ever came to be a king—his.son and successor Rehoboam ; 
and so far was he from being. a prince over all the*earth, that he was no sooner seated on the 
throne than he lost the greater part of,his father’s kingdom. 

“For, would it be said of him that his kingdom, which lasted only forty years, is eternal? 
It was not even eternal in his posterity. And, with respect to his loving righteousness and 
hating wickedness, it but ill applies to one who in his old «ge, became an encourager of idolatry, 
through the influence of women. ‘This psalm, therefore, is applicable only to the Christ. 
Farther, Solomon’s marriage with Pharaoh’s daughier being expressly condemned as contrary 
to the law, (1 Kings xi, 2,) to suppose that this rsalm was composed in honour of that event, 
is, certainly, an ill-founded imagination. Estus informs us, that the rabbins, in their, com- 
mentaries, affirm, that psalm xlv was writtes wholly concerning the Messiah, Accordingly, 
they translate the title of the psalm as we do, @ Song of Loves; the LXCX, wdn ump ru ayarnry, 
a song concerning the beloved; Vulgate, pro dilecto: a title justly given to Messiah, whom 
God, by voices from heaven, dbclared his beloved Son. Besides, &s the word Meschil, which 
signifies for instruction, (LIXX, ets ovveswv, Vulgate, ad intellectum,) 18 inserted in the title, and 
as no mention is made in the psaim of Solomon, from an account of whose loves, as Pierce 


(8) Ommen (Patres) uno consensu Bos hoc in loco vocative acceperunt, prout in Paalmis frequente a UXX 
veurpatur, etalioqui familiare est Gradcis, Atticis prossertim, nominandi casum vocative sumero,”’—Bishop Bull, 
(9) This notion appears to have originated with Calvin, y 4 
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observes, the Jewish church was not likely to gain much instruction, we ave led to understand 
the psalm, not of Solamon, but of Messiah only.” ¥ 

The interpretation, “God is thy throne,” is, moreover, monstrous, and derives no Suppers 
from any parallel figurative or oe mode of expression in the sacred writings—God, the 
throne of a creature! And, finally, as stated by Middleton, had that been the sense of the 
pasenge, the language requires that it should have been written Opovos cov & Oéos, not 6 Opovos, 
(1) which, on the Socinian interpretation, is the predicate of the proposition. So futile are all 
these attempts to shake the evidence which this text gives to the absolute-Godhead of our 
Saviour. ¢ inch 

“ And we know that the Son of God is come, and hath given us an understanding, that we 
may know him that is true, and we are in him that is true, even in his Son Jesus Curisr. 
Tuis 18 me trun Gop ano Erernan Lirn,? 1 John v, 20. Here our Saviour is called the 
true God and Eternal Life. ‘The means by which this testimony is evaded, is to interpret the 
clause “him that is true,” of the Mather, and to refer the pronoun this, not to the nearest ante- 
codent, “his Son Jesus Christ,” but to the most remote, him that is true.” All, however, 
that is pretended by the Socinian critics on this passage is, not that this construction must, 
but that it may take place, Yet even this feeble opposition to the received rendering cannot 
be maintained: for, 1, To interpret the clause, “hun that is true,” of the Father, is entirely 
arbitrary ; and the scope of the epistle, which was to prove that Jesus the: t was the true 
Son of God, and, therefore, Divine, against those who denied his Divinit that “he had 
come in the flesh,” in opposition to the hereties who denied his humanity, (2) obliges us to 
rofer that phrase to the Son, and not to the Father. 2. If it could be established, that the 
Mather was intended by “him that is true,’ it would be contrary to grammatical usage to 
rofer the pronoun this, is the “true God and Eternal Life,” to the remote antecedent, without 
obvious and indisputable necessity. 

“Whose ate the fathers, and of whow, as concerning the flesh, Christ came, who ‘is over all, 
God blessed for ever,” Rom, ix, 5: 

With respect to this text, it is to be noted, 

1, That it continues an enumeration of the particular privileges of the Jewish nation which 
ave nientioned in the preceding Verses, utid the Apostle adds, ‘whose are the fathers,” the 
patriarhs and prophets, and of whom “the Christ came.” 

2 That he throws in ® clause of limitation with respect to the coming of Christ, “aecordin, 
to the flesh,” which clearly states that it was only according to the flesh, the humanity of Christ, 
that he descended fiom the Jewish nation, and, at the same time, intimates, that he was more 
than flesh, or mere human tature, eat 

3. The sentence does not end here: the Apostle adds, “who is, over all, God blessed for 
evor; a relative expression which evidently refers to the antecedent Christ; and thus we 
have an antithesis, which shows the reason why the Apostle introduced the limiting clause, 
“according to the flesh ;” and explains why Christ, in one respect, did descend from the Jews; 
and in another, that this could not be affirmed of him: he was ‘God over all,” and, therefore, 
only according to the flesh” could he be of human descent. 

A, That this completes the Apostle’s purpose to magnify the privileges of his nation: after 
enumerating many others, he crowns the whole by declaring; that “God over all,” when he 
became incarnate for the sake of human salvation, took a body-of the seed of Abraham.’ 
Criticism has, of dourse, endeavoured, if possible, to weakeh the argument drawn from this 
lofty and impregnablo passage; but it is of such a kind as greatly to confirm the truth. For, 
in the first place, various readings of manuscripts cannot here be resorted to for rendering the 
sonse dubious, and all the ancient versions support the present reading. It has, indeed, been 
alleged, on the wuthority of Grasinus, that though the word “God” is found in all'our present 
copies, it was wanting in those of Cyprian, Hilary, and Chrysostom. But this has been 
abundantly proved to be an error, that word being found in the manuscripts ‘and best editions 
of Cyprian and Hilary, and even St. Chrysostom affords decisive testimony to the common 
reading; in short, “the word God in this téxt is found in every known manuscript of this epistle, 
in every ancient version extant, Andry every father who has had occasion to quote the passage ; 
so that, in truth, there can scarcely bojnstanced a text in the New Testament in which all the 
ancient authorities more satisfactorily agree,” (3) 'The only method of dealing with this pas- 
sage left to Arians and Socinians was, therefore, to attempt to obtain a different sense from it 
by shifting the punctuation, By this device xome read, “and of whom is the Christ according 
to the flesh. God, who is over all, be blossed tay ever.” Others, “and of whom is the Christ, 
according to the flesh, who is over all. Blessed be God for ever.” A critic of their own, Mr. 


( Dootrine of the Greek Article. \ ; ils 

2) These were the Dooetw, who taught that our Lord was aman in appearance only, and suffered and 
died in appearance only, On the contrary, the Corinthians, and others believed that t . Son of God was 
vnited to the human nature at his baptism, departed from it before ‘his passion, and was reunited to it after 
hia resurreotion, According to the former, Christ was man in appearance only ; according to the latter, 
he was the Son of God at the time of his passion and death in appearanve only. We see, then, the reason 
why St. John, who writes against these errors, so often calls Christ “hin that is true,” trae God and true 
man, not either in appearance only, , 

(3) Magee on Atonement. See also Nares on the New Version. 
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Wakefield, whose authority they acknowledge ta be very great, may, however, here be turned 
against them, Both these constructions, he acknowledges, og a so awkward, so abrupt, so 
incoherent, that he never could be brought to relish them in the least degree; (4) and Dr. S. 
Clarke, who was well disposed to evade this decisive passage, acknowledges that the common 
reading is the most obvious. But, independent of the authority of critics, there are several 
direct and fatal objections to this altered punctuation, It leaves the limiting clause, ‘ accord- 
ing to the flesh,” wholly unaccounted for ; for no possible reason can be given for that limita- 
tion on the Socinian scheme. If the Apostle had regarded Christ simply as a man, he could 
have come in no other way than ‘according to the flesh ;” nor is this relieved at all by ren- 
dering the phrase, as in their “Improved Version,” by “natural descent,” for a mere man 
could only appear among men by “(natural descent.” ither, therefore, the clause is a totall 
unmeaning and an impertinent parenthesis, or it has respect to the natural antithesis whic 
follows—his supreme Divinity, as “God over all.” ‘Thus the scope of the passage prohibits 
this license of punctuation. ‘To the latter clause se pine pear as a doxology to God the 
Father, there is an insuperable critical difficulty. Dr. Middleton observes: 

“Tt has been deemed a safer expedient to attempt a construction different from the received 
one, by making the whole or part of the clause to be merely a doxology in praise of the Father, 
so that the rendering will be either ‘God, who is over all, be blessed for ever,’ or, beginning 
at O05, ‘God be ed for ever.’ These interpretations also have their difficulties; for thus 
evdoynros will properly waut the article. On the first, however, of these constructions, it is to 
be ‘observed, that in all the doxologies both of the LXCX and of the New Testament, in which 
evdoyntos 18 used, it is placed at the beginning of the sentence: in the New Testament there 
are five instances, all conspiring to prove this usage, and in the LXX about forty. The same 
arrangement is observed in the formula of cursive, in which emxaraparos always precedes the 
mention of the person cursed. The reading, then, would, on this construction, rather have 
been, evhoynt os 6 wy emt mavrov Ocos ets TYs atwvasy Against the other supposed doxology, the 
objection as still stronger, since that would require us not only to transpose evdoynros, but to 
read 'O cos. Accordingly, in all instances, where a doxology is meant, we find evdoynros & 

 Ge05. (5 

Whitby also remarks: 

“The words will not admit of that interpunction ahd interpretation of Erasmus, which will 
do any service to the Arians or Socinians, namely, that a colon must be put after the words 
kara capka, after the flesh; and the*words following must be an ecphonema, and grateful excla- 
mation for the blessings conferred upon the Jews: thus, God, who is over all, be blessed for ever. 
For this exposition is so harsh, and without any like example in the whole New Testament, 
that as none of the orthodox ever thought upon it, so I find not that it ever came into the head 
ofany Arian. Socinus himself rejects it for this very good reason, that Oeos evdoynros, God be 
blessed, is an unusual and unnatural construction; for, wherever else these werds signify 
blessed be God, evdoynros, is put before God, as Luke i, 68; 2 Cor. i, 3; Eph. i, 3; 1 Peter i, 3; 
and Oeo¢ hath an article prefixed to it; nor are they ever immediately joined together other- 
wise. ‘The phrase occurs twenty times in the Old ‘Testament, but in every place svdoynros 
goes before, and the article is annexed to the word God, which is a demonstration that this is 
a perversion of the sense of the Apostle’s words.” 

The critical discussion of this text is farther olin by the writers just quoted; by Dr. 
Nares, ‘in his Remarks; Mr. Wardlaw, in his Discourses; Archbishop Magee, and others; 
and we may confidently say of it, with Doddridge, that it is “a memorable text, and contains 
a proof of Christ’s proper Deity which the opposers of that doctrine have never been able, nor 
will ever be able to answer.” {So it was considered and quoted “by the fathers,” says Whitby, 
“from the beginning; and,” continues the same commentator, ‘if these words are spoken by 
the Spirit of God concerning Christ, the arguments hence to prove him truly and properly 
God are invincible ; for, first, & cos ext mavrwy, God over all, is the periphrasis by which all the 
Heathen philosophers did usually represent the supreme God; and so is God the Father 
described ace in the Old and New ‘Testament, as 6 em ravrwy, he that is over all, Eph. iv, 6. 
Secondly, This is the consfant epithet and periphrasis of the Great God in the Old Testament, 
that he is evdoynros ets rov aiwva, God blessed for evermore, 1 Chron. xvi, 36; Psalm xli, 13, and 
Ixxxix, 52; and also in the New, where he is styled the God 5 eorw evoynros ets Tes atwvas, Who 
is blessed for evermore.” 

Numerous other passages might be cited, where Christ is called “Gop:” these only have 
been selected, not merely because the proof does not rest upon the number of Scriptural testi- 
monies, but upon their explicitness; but also because they all associate the term God, as applied 
to our Saviour, with other titles, or with circumstances, which demonstrate, most fully, that 
that term was used by the inspired penmen in its highest sense of true and proper Deity when 
they applied it to Christ. "Thus we have seen it associated with Jehovah ; with Lord, the New 
Testament rendering of that ineffable name; with acts of creative energy, as in the introduc- 
tion to the Gospel of St. John; with the supreme dominion and perpetual stability of the throne 
of the Son, in the First chapter of the Epistle to the Hebrews. _ In the Epistle to Titus, he is 
called “the Great God;” in 1 John, “the rrue God,” and the giver of “ETERNAL LIFE ;” 


(4) Inquiry into Opinions, &c. (5) Doctrine of Greek Article. 
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and in the last text examined his twofold nature is distinguished—man, “according to the 
flesh,” and, in his higher-nature, Gon, ‘God over all, blessed forevermore.” ‘These passages 
stand in full refutation of both the Arian and Socinian heresies. In opposition to the latter, 
they prove our Saviour to be more than man, for they assert him to be God; and in opposition 
to the latter, they prove that he is God, not in an inferior sense, but “the Great God,” “the 
true God,” and “ God over all, blessed for evermore,” - 

I pass over, for the sake of greater brevity, other titles more rarely ascribed to our Saviour, 
such as, the “ Lorp or Giory,” 1 Cor, ii, 8; “Kine or kines aND Lorp oF Lorps,” on which 
it would be easy to argue, that their import falls nothing short of absolute divinity, - A few 
remarks on three other titles of our Lord, of more frequent occurrence, may close this branch 
of the argument. These are, “Kine or Isrant ;” “Son or Gop ;” and “THe Worn.” The 
first bears evident allusion to the preéxistence of Christ, and to his sovereignty over Israel 
under the law. Now, it has been already established, that the Jehovah, “the King of the 
Jews,” “the Holy One of Israel our King,” “the King, the. Lord of Hosts,” of the Old Testament, 
is not the Father; but another Divine Person, who, in the New Testament, is affirmed to have 
been Jesus Christ. ‘This being the view of the sacred writers of the evangelical dispensation, 
it is clear that they could not use the appellation “Tue Kine or Isran.” in a lower sense 
than that in which it stands in the Old Testament; and there, indisputably, even by the con- 
fession of opponents, it is collocated with titles, and attributes, and works which unequivocal 
mark a Divine character. It is with clear reference to this his peculiar property in the Jewis 
people that St. John says, ‘He came unto his own, and his own received him not; a declara- 
tion which is scarcely sense, if Judea was in no higher a meaning his own country (6) than it 
was the country of any-other person who happened to be born there; for it is, surely, a strange 
method of expressing the simple fact that he was born a Jew, (were nothing more intended,) 
to say that he came into his own country, for this every person does at his birth, wherever he 
is born. Nor is it any aggravation of the guilt of the Jews, that they rejected merely a 
countrymen, since that circumstance gave him no greater claim than that of any other Jew to 
be received as the Messiah. The force of the remark lies in this, that whereas the Prophets 
had declared that “the King of Israel,” “the Lord of Hosts,” ‘ Jehovah,” should become 
incarnate, and visit his own people; and that Jesus had given sufficient evidence that he was 
that predicted and expected personage; yet the Jews, “his own people” and inheritance, 
rejected him. ‘The same notion is conveyed in our Lord’s parable, when the Jews are made 
to say “ this is the ummm,” he in whom the right is vested: “Jet us kill him, avid the inheritance 
shall be ours.”” (7) 

It is sufficient, however, here to show, that the title “Kive or IsnarL” was understood, by 
Jews, to imply Divinity. Nathanael exclaims, “Rabbi, thou art the Son or Gop, thou art 
the Kine or Yonex.” This was said upon such a proof of his Messiahship as, from his 
aoquaintance with some matter private to Nathanael alone when he was “under the fig tree,” 
was a full demonstration of Omniscience: a circumstance which also determines the Divine 
import of “Son oF Gop,” the title which is here connected with it. Both were certainly 
understood by Nathanael to imply an assumption of Godhead. 

“As our Saviour hung upon the cross,’ says St. Matthew, ‘they that passed by reviled 
him, wagging their heads and saying, Thou that destroyest the temple and buildest it in three 
days, save thyself; if thou be the Son or Gop, come down from the cross, Likewise also the 
chief priests mocking him, with the scribes and elders, said, He saved others; himself he can- 
not save. Ifhe be the Kine or Israxt,-let him now come down from the cross, and we will 
believe him. He trusted in God; let him deliver him now, if he will have him: for he said, 
Tam vax Son or Gov. The thieves also, which were crucified with him, cast THE SAME in 
his teeth. [One of them saying, If thou be Curis, save thyself and us; but the other said 
unto Jesus, Lord, remember me, when thou comest into thy kingdom.] [And the soldiers also 
mocked him, coming to him, and offering him vinegar, and saying, If thou be rHE Kine or 
tHe Jnws, save thyself.] Now when the centurion, and they that were with him watching 
Jesus, saw the earth quake and those things that were done, they feared greatly, sa ing, 
{Certainly this was a righteous man,] truly this was rar Son or Gob.’ Here we see the Jews, 
and the Gentiles residents among them, uniting to speak in a language that stamps divinity 
upon the title used by them both.. The Jewish passengers, upon the road over the top of 

alvary, stood still near the cross of our Saviour, insultingly to nod at him, to reproach him 
with his assumed appellative of the Son of God, and to challenge him to an exertion of that 
divinity which both he and they affixed to it, by coming down from the cross, and savii 
himself from death. ‘The elders, the scribes, and the chief priests, equally insulted him wi 
the same assumption, and equally challenged him to the same exertion, calling upon him now 
to show he was truly THe Kane or Isrart, or the Lord and Sovereign of their nation in all 
ages, by putting forth the power of his Divine royalty, and coming down from the cross.” (8) 


\ 6)) He came into his own country, and his countrymen received him not.”—Capp’s Version. 

(7) Venit ad sua, et sui non receperunt eum, id est, venit ad possessionem suam, et qui possessionis ipsius 
erant, eum non geen quod explicatur, Matt. xxi, ubi filius dicitur missus ad ecclesiam Judaicam ws 
KYNPOVOHOS BLE THY KANPOYPLLAY avre.—Ludoy, de Dieu, in loc, 

(8) Whitaker's Origin of Arianism. 
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. Such is the testimony of the Jews to the sense in which our Saviour applied these titles to 
himself. The title “Son or Gon” demands, however, a larger consideration, various attempts 
having been made to restrain its significance, in direct opposition to this testimony, to the 
mere humanity of our Saviour, and to rest its application upon his miraculous conception. 

‘It is true, that this notion is held by some who hesitate not to acknowledge, that Jesus Christ 
is a divine person; but, by denying his Deity as “Tur Son or Gop,” they both depart from 
the faith of the church of Christ in the earliest times, and give up to the Socinians the whole 
argument for the divinity of Christ which is founded upon that eminent appellation. On this 
account, so frequent and indeed so general a title of our Lord deserves to be more particularly 
considered, that the foundation which it lays for the demonstration of the divinity of Christ 
may not be unthinkingly relinquished ; and that.a door of error, which has been uncon- 
sciously opened by the vague reasonings of men, in other respects orthodox, may be closed 
by the authority of Holy Writ. 

That. the title, “Son or Gop,” was applied to Christ is a fact. His disciples, occasionall 
before and frequently after his resurrection, give him this appellation ; he assumes it himself; 
and it was indignantly denied to him by the Jews, who, by that very denial, acknowledge 
that it was claimed in its highest sense by him, and by his disciples for him. The question 
therefore is, what this title imported. 

Those who think that it was assumed by Christ, and given to him by his disciples, because 
of his miraculous conception, are obviously in error. Our Lord when he adopts the appella< 
tion, never urges his miraculous birth as a proof of his Sonship; on the contrary, this is a 
subject on which he preserves a total silence, and the Jews were left to consider him as “ the 
Son of Joseph ;” and to argue from his being born at “ Nazareth,” as they supposed, that he 
could not be the Messiah: so ignorant were they of the circumstances of his birth, and, there- 
fore, of-the manner of his conception. : 

Again, our Lord calls God his Father, and grounds the proof of it upon his miracles. The 
Jews, too, clearly conceived, that, in making this profession of Sonship with reference to God, 
he assumed a Divine character, and made himself “ equal with God.” They, therefore took 
up stones to stone him. In that important argument between our Lord and the Jews, in which 
his great object was to establish the point, that, in a peculiar sense, God was his Father, there 
is no reference at all to the miraculous conception. On the contrary, the title ‘Son of God,” 
is assumed by Christ on a ground totally different; and it is disputed by the Jews, not by 
their questioning or denying the fact, that he was miraculously conceived, but on the assumed 
impossibility, that he, being a man, should be equal to God, which they affirmed that title to 
mmport. _ ; ‘ 

Nor did the disciples themselves give him this title with reference to his conception by the 
Holy Ghost. Certain it is, that Nathanael did not know the circumstances of his birth; for 
he was announced to him by Philip as Jesus of Wazareth, “the Son of Joseph ;” and he asks, 
“Can any good thing come out of Nazareth?” He did not know, therefore, but that Jesus was 
the son of Joseph; he knew nothing of his being born at Bethlehem, and yet he confesses him 
to be “tHe Son or Gop, and the Kine or Israr1.” 

It may also be observed, that, in the celebrated confession of Peter, “Thou art the Christ, 
the Son of the Living Gop,” there is no reference at all to the miraculous conception ; a fact 
at that time, probably, not known even to the Apostles, and one of the things which Mary 
kept and pondered in her heart, till the Spirit was given, and the full revelation of Christ was 
made to the Apostles. But, even if the miraculous conception were known to St. Peter, it is 
clear, from the answer of our Lord to him, that it formed no part of the ground on which he 
confessed “ the Son of Man” to be the “Son or Gop ;” for our Lord replies, “Blessed art 
thou, Simon Barjona, for flesh and blood hath not revealed this unto thee, but my FarHer 
which is in heaven.” He had been specially taught this doctrine of the Sonship of Christ by 
God ; an unnecessary thing, certainly, if the miraculous conception had been the only ground 
of that Sonship ; for the evidence of that fact might have been collected from Christ and the 
Virgin Mother, and there was no apparent necessity of a revelation from the Father so par- 
ticular, a teaching so special, as that mentioned in our Lord’s reply, and which is given as an 
instance of the peculiar “blessedness” of Simon Barjona. 

This ground, therefore, not being tenable; it has been urged, that “Son or Gop” was sim- 
ply an appellation. of Messiah, and was so used among the Jews; in other words, that it is 
an official designation, and not a personal one. Against this, however, the evangelic history 
affords decisive proof. That the Messiah was to be the Jehovah of the Old Testament, is 
plain from the texts adduced in a former chapter, and this, therefore, is to be considered the 
faith of the ancient Jewish church. It is however certain, that, at the period of our Lord’s 
adyent, and for many years previously, the learned among the Jews had mingled much of the 
philosophy which they had learned from the Heathen schools with their theological specula- 
tion; and that their writings present often a singular compound of crude metaphysical notions, 
allegories, cabalistic mysteries, and, occasionally, great and sublime truths. The age of our 
Lord was an age of great religious corruption and error. The Sadducees were materialists 
and skeptics; and the Pharisees had long cultivated the opinion, that the Messiah was to be 
a temporal monarch, a notion which served to vitiate their conceptions of his character and 
office, and to darken all the prophecies, Two things, however, amidst all this confusion ot 
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opinions, and this prevalence of great errors, appear exceedingly clear from the Evangelists. 
1. That the Jews recognised the existence of such a being as the “Son of God ;” and that, 
for any person to profess to be the Son of God, in this peculiar sense, was to commit blas- 
phemy, 2. That fora person to profess to be the Messiah simply was not considered blasphemy, 
and did not exasperate the Jews to take up stones to stone the offender. Our Lord eortenliey 
professed to be the Messiah ; many of the Jews also, at different times, believed on him as 
such ; and yet, asappears from St. John’s Gospel, these same Jews, who “ believed” on him as 
Messiah, were not only “ offended,” but took up stones to stone him as a blasphemer when he 
declared himself to be the “Son of God,” and that God was his “proper Father.” It follows from 
these facts, that the Jews of our Lord’s times, generally, having been perverted from the faith of 
their ancestors, did not expect the second person of the Trinity, “the Son of God,” the Divine 
Memra,-or Logos, to be the Messiah. Others, indeed, had a dim and uninfluential apprehen- 
sion of this truth; there-were who indulged various other speculations on the subject ; but the 
true doctrine was only retained among the faithful few, as Simeon, who explicitly ascribes 
Divinity to the Messiah, whom he held in his arms; Nathanael, who connects “ Son or Gop 
and Kine or Israru” together, one the designation of the Divine nature, the other of the office 
of Messiah ; and the Apostles of our Lord, whose minds were gradually opened to this mys~- 
tery of faith, and brought off from the vulgar notion of the civil character and mere human 
nature and human work of Messiah, by the inspiration and teaching of God— flesh and 
blood did not reveal it to them, but the Father.” 

We cannot, therefore, account for the use of the title “Son or Gop,” among thie Jews of 
our Lord’s time, whether by his disciples or his enemies, by considering it as synonymous 
with “Messiah.” The Jews regarded the former as necessarily involving a claim to Divinity, 
but not the latter; and the disciples did not conceive that they fully confessed their Master, 
by calling him the Messiah, without adding to it his higher personal designation. ‘ Thou art 
the Curist,” says St. Peter; but he adds, “ ruz Son or THE Livine Gop:” just as Nathan- 
ael, under the influence of a recent proof of his omniscience, and, consequently, of his Divinity, 
salutes him, first, as “Son or Gop,” and, then, as Messiah, “ Kine or Israe.” 

We are to seek for the origin of the title, “Tu Son or Gop,” in the Scriptures of the Old 
Testament, where a pivine Son is spoken of, in passages, some of which have reference to 
him as Messiah also, and in others which have no such reference. In both, however, we shall 
find that it was a personal designation; a name of revelation, not of office: that it was essential in 
him to be a Son, and accidental only that he was the Mrsstan; that he was the first by 
nature, the second by appointment ; and that, in constantassociation with the name of “Son,” 
as given to him alone, and in a sense which shuts out all creatures, however exalted, are found 
ideas and circumstances of full and absolute Divinity. 

Under the designation “Son,” Son of God, he is introduced in the second Psalm: ‘The 
Lord’ hath said unto me, Thou art my Son; this day have I begotten thee.” From apostolic 
authority we know, that the “Son,” here introduced as speaking, is Christ ; this application 
to him being explicitly made at least twice in the New Testament. Now, if we should allow, 
with some, that “the day” here spoken of is the day of Christ’s resurrection, and should inter- 
pret his being “begotten” of the Father of the act itself of raising him from the dead, it is clear, 
that the miraculous conception of Christ is not, in this passage, laid down as the ground of his 
Sonship. The reference is clearly made to another transaction, namely, his resurrection. So 
far this passage, thus interpreted, furnishes an instance in which the Messiah is called “Ti: 
Son or Gop,” on some ground entirely independent of the mode of his incarnation. But he is 
so frequently called the Son, where there is no reference even to his resurrection, that this 
cannot be considered as the ground of that relation; and, indeed, the point is sufficiently 
settled by St. Paul, who, in his Epistle to the Romans, tells us, that the resurrection of Christ 
was the declaration of his Sonship,-not the ground of it—prctaren to be the Son of God with 
power, by the resurrection from the dead.” We perceive, too, from the Psalm, that the mind 
of the inspired writer is filled with ideas of his Divinity, of his claims, and of his works as God, 
This Son the nations of the earth are called to “kiss, Jest he be angry, and they perish from 
the way ;” and every one is pronounced blessed who “putteth his trust in him;” a declara- 
tion of unequivocal Divinity, because found in a book which pronounces every man cursed 
“who trusteth in man, and maketh flesh his arm.” f ewe 
> “It is obvious, at first view, that the high titles and honours, ascribed in this Psalm to the 
extraordinary person who is the chief subject of it, far transcend any thing that is ascribed in 
Scripture to any mere creature: but if the Psalm be inquired into more narrowly, and com- 
pared with parallel prophecies; if it be duly considered, that not only is the extraordinary 
person here spoken of called the Son of God, but that title is so ascribed to him as to imply, that 
it belongs to him in a manner that is absolutely singular, and peculiar to himself, seeing he is 
said to be begotten of God, (verse 12,) and is called by way of eminence, the Son; (verse 12;) 
that the danger of provoking him to anger is spoken of in so very different a manner from what 
the Scripture uses in speaking of the anger of any mere creature; ‘Kiss the Son, lest he be 
angry, and ye perish from the way, when his wrath is kindled but a little ;’ that when the 
kings and judges of the earth are commanded to serve God with fear, they are, at the same 
time, commanded to kiss the Son, which, in those times and places, was frequently an expres-» 
sion of adoration; and particularly that whereas other Scriptures contain awful and just 
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threatenings against those who trust in any mere man, the Psalmist expressly calls them 
blessed who trust in the Son here spoken of: all these things, taken together and compared 
with the other Se Sener make up a character of Divinity ; as, on the other hand, when it is 
said that God would set this his Son as his king on-his holy hill of Zion, (verse 6,) these and 
various other expressions in this Psalm contain characters of the subordination which was to 
be appropriated to that Divine Person who was to be incarnate.” (9) 

Neither the miraculous conception of Christ, nor yet his resurrection from the dead, is, 
therefore, the foundation of his bemg called the Son of God in this Psalm, Not the first, for 
there is no allusion to it; not the second, for he was declared from heaven to be the “beloved 
Son” of the Father, at his very entrance upon his ministry, and, consequently, before the 
resurrection; and also, because the very Apostle who applies the prediction to the resurrection 
of Christ, explicitly states, that even that was a declaration of an antecedent Sonship. It is 
also to be noted, that, in the first chapter of the Epistle to the Hebrews, St. Paul institutes an 
argument + a this very passage in the second Psalm, to prove the superiority of Christ to the 
angels. “For unto which of the angels said he at any time, Thou art my Son, this day have 
I begotten thee?” “The force of this argument lies in the expression ‘begotten,’ importing 
that the person addressed is the Son of God, not by creation, but by generation. Christ’s 
| Sooty over the angels is here stated to consist in this, that whereas they were created, 

e is begotten; and the Apostle’s reasoning is fallacious, unless this expression intimates a 
proper and peculiar filiation.” (1) “He hath obtained,” says Bishop Hall, “a more excellent 
name than the angels, namely, to be called and to be the Son of God, not by grace and adoption ; 
but by nature and communication of essence.” ‘This argument, from Christ’s superiority to 
all creatures, even the most exalted, shows the sentiment of St. Paul as to Divimity being 
implied in the title Son, given to the Messiah in the second Psalm. In this several of the 
ancient Jewish commentators agree with him; and here we see one of the sources from which 
the Jews derived their notion of the existence of a Divine Son of God, 

Though the above argument stands independent of the interpretations which have been given 
to the clause “iis pay have I begotten thee,” the. following passage from Witsius, in some 
parts of its argument, has great weight: 

“But we cannot so easily concede to owr adversaries, that, by the generation of Christ, 
mentioned in the second Psalm, his resurrection from the dead is intended, and that by this day, 
we are to understand the day on which God, haying raised him from the dead, appointed him 
the King of his Church. For, 1. To beget signifies nowhere in the sacred volume to rescue 
from death ; and we are not at liberty to coin new significations of words. 2. Though, pos- 
sibly, it were used in that metaphorical acceptation, (which, however, is not yet proved,) it 
cannot'be understood in this passage in any other than its proper sense. It is here adduced as 
a reason for which Christ is called the Son of God. Now Christ is the Son of God, not 
figuratively, but properly ; for the Father is called his proper Father, and he himself is deno- 
minated the proper Son of the Father, by which designation he is distinguished from those who 
are his sons in a metaphorical sense. “ 3, ‘These words are spoken to Christ with a certain 
emphasis, with which they would not have heen addressed to any of the angels, much less to 
any of mankind; but ifthey meant nothing more than the raising of him from the dead, they 
would attribute nothing to Christ which he doth not sess In common with many ‘others, 
who, in like manner, are raised up by the power of God, to glory and an everlasting kingdom. 
4. Christ raised himself from the dead, too, by his own power; from which it would follow, 
according to this interpretation, that he begat himself, and that-he is his own son, 5. It is 
not true, in fine, that Christ was not begotten of the Father, nor -alted his Son, till that very 
day on which he was raised from the dead; for, as is abundantly manifest from the Gospel 
history, he often, when yet alive, professed himself the Son of God, and was often acknowledged 
aanse. 6. To-day refers to time, when human concerns are in question ; but this expression, 
when applied to divine things, must be understood in a sense suitable to the majesty of the 
Godhead. And, if any word may be transferred from time, to denote eternity, which is the 
complete and perfect possession, at once, of an interminable life, what can be better adapted 
to express its unsuccessive duration than the term to-day? Nor can our adversaries derive 
any support to their cause from the words of Paul, (Acts xiii, 32, 33,) ‘And we declare unto 
you glad tidings, how that the promise which was made unto the fathers, God hath fulfilled 
the same unto us, their children, in that he hath raised up Jesus, as it is also written in the second 
Psalm, Thou art my Son, this day have I begotten thee” For, 1. Paul doth not here prove 
the resurrection of Jesus from the dead, from this expression in the second Psalm, (which, 
though it describes him who is raised again, doth not prove his resurrection, ) but from Tsaiah 
iy, 3, and Psalm xvi, 10; while he adds, (verses 34 and 35,) ‘And as concernmg that he raised 
him up from the dead,’ &c. 2. The words ‘raised up Jesus,’ do not even relate to the resur- 
rection of Jesus from the dead, but to the exhibition of him as a Saviour. This raising of him 
up is expressly distinguished from the raising of him again from the.dead, which is subse- 
quently spoken of, verse 34. The meaning is, that God fulfilled the promise made to the 


9) Maclaurin’s Essay on the Prophecies. 
» (1) Holden’s Testimonies.—“ Non dicit Deus adopiavi, sed generavi te: quod communicationem ejns- 
dem essentiz et natura divine significat, modo famen prorsus ineflabile.—Michwaelis,.” 
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fathers, when he exhibited Christ to mankind in the flesh. But what was that promise? 
This appears from the second Psalm, where God promises to the Church, that, in due time, 
he would anoint, as King over her, his own Son, begotten of himself ro-pay; that is, from 
eternity to eternity, for with God there is a perpetual to-day. Gotius, whose name is’not 
offensive to our opposers, has remarked, that Luke makes use of the same work to signif 
exhibiting, in Acts 11, 30; iii, 26. To these we add another instance from chap. vii, 37: ck ; 
prophet shall the Lord your God raise up unto you.’ 3. Were we to admit, that the words of 
the Psalm are applied to the resurrection of Christ, which seemed proper to Calvin, Cameron, 
and several other Protestant divines, the sense will only be this, that, by his being thus raised 
up again, it was declared and demonstrated, that Christ.is the Son of the Father, begotten of 
him from everlasting. The Jewish Council condemned him for blasphemy, because he had 
called himself the Son of God. But, by raising him again from: the grave, after he had been 

ut to death as a blasphemer, God acquitted him from that charge, and publicly recognised 
a as his only-begotten Son. Thus he was declared, exhibited, and distinguished as the Son 
of God with power, expressly and particularly, to the entire exclusion of all others. The 
original word here employed by the Apostles 1s remaykably expressive; and, as Ludovicus de 
Dieu has learnedly observed, it signifies that Christ was placed betwixt such bounds, and so’ 
separated and discriminated from others, that he neither should nor can be judged to be any 
one else than the Son of God. The expression ‘with power,’ may be joined with ‘declared ;” 
and then the meaning will be that he was shown to be the Son of God by a powerful argument. 
Or it may be connected with the ‘Son of God ;’ and then it will intimate that he is the Son of 
God in the most ample and exalted sense of which the term is susceptible; so that this name, 
when ascribed to him, is ‘a more excellent name’ than any that is given to the noblest of 
creatures,” (2) ; “+ sae 

Solomon, in Proverbs viii, 22, introduces not the personified, but the personas wisdom of 

God, under the same relation of a Son, and in that relation ascribes to him Divine attributes. 
This was another source of the notion which obtained among the ancient Jews, that there was 
a Divine Son of God. 





“ Jehovah possessed me in the beginning of his way, erie dS 
Before his works of old. “ sas 
I was anointed from everlasting, 465, Nig. 
From the beginning, before the world was, Ente Ah 
When there were no depths I was rorn,” &c. (3) eS 


Here, “from considering the excellence of wisdom, the transition is easy to the undefiled 
source of it. Abstract wisdom now disappears, and the inspired writer proceeds to the delinea~ 
tion of a Divine Being, who is portrayed in colours of such splendour and majesty, as can be 
attributed to no other than the eternal Son of God.” (4) ‘Jehovah possessed me in the 
beginning of his way.” ‘The Father possessed the Son, tad, or, as it were, acquired, him 
by an eternal generation. To say of the attribute wisdom, that God possessed it in the 
beginning of his work of creation is trifling ; certaixly it is too futile an observation to fall from 
any sensible writer; how, then, can it be attribated to the wise Monarch of Israel?” (5) “I 
was anointed from everlasting,” “Can it, with propriety, be said of an attribute, that it was 
anointed, invested with power and authority from everlasting? In what way, literal or fi ra 
tive, can the expression be predicated of a quality ? But-it is strictly applicable to the Divine 
Logos, who was anointed by the effusion of the Spirit; who was invested with power and 
dignity from everlasting; and who, from all eternity, derived his existence and essence from 
the Father ; for in him ‘¢welleth all the fulness of the Godhead bodily.’” (6) 

It is a confirmation f the application of Solomon’s description of wisdom to the Second 
Person of the Trinity, that the ancient Jewish writers, (Philo among the number,).as Allix 
has shown, (7) spea. of the generation of Wisdom, and by that term mean “ the ol a 
personal appeilation so familiar to them. Nor is there any thing out of the common course of 
the thinkizg of the ancient Hebrews in these passages of Solomon, when applied to the per- 
sonal wisdom ; since he, as we have seen, must, like them, have been well enough acquainted 
with a distinction of persons in the Trinity, and knew Jehovah, their lawgiver and king, under 
the title of “ the Word of the Lord,” as the Maker of all things, and the Revealer of his will, 
in a word, as Divine, and yet distinct from the Father. The relation in the Godhead of 
Father and Son was not, therefore, to the Jews an unrevealed mystery, and sufficiently 
accounts for the ideas of Divinity which they, in the days of Christ, connected with the 
appellation Son of Gop. 

This relation is most. unequivocally expressed in the prophecy of Micah, chap. v, 2. “But 
thou, Bethlehem Ephratah, though thou be little among the thousands of Judah, yet out of 
thee shall he come forth unto me that is ta be ruler in Israel; whose goings forth have been 


3) Holden’s Translation of Proverbs. In the Notes to chapter viii, the application of this description of 
Wisdom to Christ is ably and learnedly defended. 

% Holden’s Translation of Proverbs. (5) Ibid. (6) Ibid. 

7) Judgment of the Jewish Church, 


¢ 3 Witsius’s Dissertations on the Creed 
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from of old, from everlasting ;” or as it is in the margin, “from the days of eternity.”(8) Here 
the person spoken of is said to have had a twofold birth, or “ going forth.”(9) By a natural 
birth he came forth from Bethlehem of Judah; by another and a higher, he was from the days 
of eternity. One is opposed to.the other; but the last is carried into eternity itself by words 
which most clearly intimate an existence prior to the birth in Bethlehem, and that an eternal 
one: while the term used and translated his “ goings forth,” conveys precisely the same idea 
as the eternal generation of the Son of God. “'The passage carefully distinguishes his haman 
nature from his eternal generation. The Prophet describes him who was to ‘come out of 
Bethlehem’ by another more eminent coming or going forth, even from all eternity. This is 
so signal a description of the Divine generation, before all time, or of that going forth from 
everlasting of Christ, the eternal Son of God; ‘ God, of the substance of the Father, begotten 
before the worlds ;? who was afterward in time made man, and born-into the world in Bethle- 
hém, that the prophecy evidently belongs to him, and could never be verified of any other.” (1) 

This text, indeed, so decidedly. indicates that peculiar notion of the Divinity of our Lord, | 
which is marked by the term and the relation of Son, that it is not surprising that Socinians 
should resort to the utmost violence of criticism to escape its powerful evidence. Dr. Priestley, 
therefore, says, “that it may be understood concerning the promises of God, in which the 
coming of Christ was signified to mankind from the beginning of the world.” But nothing can 
be more forced or unsupported. The word here employed never signifies the work of God in 
predicting future events: but is often used to express natural birth and origin. So it is 
unquestionably used in the preceding clause, and cannot be supposed to be taken in a different 
sense, much less in a unique sense, in that which follows, and especially when a clear anti- 
thesis is marked and intended. He was to be born in time; but was not, on that account, 
merely a man: he was “from the days of eternity.” By his natural birth, or “ going forth,” 
he was from Bethlehem; but his “ goings forth,” his production, his heavenly birth or genera- 
tion, was from everlasting ; for so the Hebrew word means, though, like our own word “ ever,” 
it is sometimes accommodated to temporal duration. Its proper sense is that of eternity, and 
it is used in passages which speak of the infinite duration of God himself. 

Others refer “his goings forth from everlasting” to the purpose of God that he should come 
into the world; but this is too absurd to need refutation: no such strange form of speech as 
this would he, if taken in this sense, occurs in the Scriptures: sand it would be mere trifling 
so solemnly to affirm that of Messiah, which is just as true of any other person born into 
the world. This passage must, then, stand as an irrefutable proof of the faith of the ancient 
Jewish church, both in the Divinity and the Divine Sonship of Messiah; and, as Dr. Hales 
well observes, (2) “‘ This prophecy of Micah is, perhaps, the most important-single prophecy 
in the Old Testament, and the most comprehensive respecting the personal character-of the 
Messiah and his successive manifestation to the world. It crowns the whole chain of prophe- 
cies descriptive of the several limitations of the Blessed Seed of the woman, to the line of Shem, 
to the family of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, to the tribe of Judah, and to the royal housé of 
David, here terminating in his birth at Bethlehem, ‘the city of David. It carefully distin- 
guishes his human nativity from his eternal generation; fortels the rejection of the Israelites 
and Jews for a season, their final restoration, and the universal peace destined to prevail 
throughout the earth in ‘ the regeneration” It forms, therefore, the basis of the New Testa- 
ment, which begins with his human birth at Bethlehem, the miraculous circumstances of which 
are recorded in the introductions of Matthew’s and Luke’s Gospels; his eternal generation, 
as the Oracte, or Wispom, in the sublime introduction of John’s: Gospel; his prophetic 
character and second coming illustrated in the four Gospels and the Epistles; ending with 
a prediction of the speedy appai@eh of the latter, in the Apocalypse, Rev. xxii, 20.” ~ 

The same relation of Son, in the full view of supreme Divinity, and where no reference 
appear to be had to the office and future work of Messiah, is found in Proverbs xxx, 4, 
“ Who hath ascended up into heaven, or descended? Who hath gathered the wind in his 
fists? Who hath bound the waters in a garment ? Who hath established all the ends of the 
earth? What is his name, and what is his Son’s name, if thou canst tell?” Here the Deity 
is contemplated, not in his redeeming acts, in any respect or degree; not as providing for the 
recovery ofa lost race, or that of the Jewish people, by the gift of his Son: he is placed before 
the reverend gaze of the Prophet in his acts of creative and conserving power only, managing 
at wiil and ruling the operations of nature; and yet, even in these peculiar offices of Divinity 
alone, he is spoken of as having a Son, whose “name,” that is, according to the Hebrew idiom, 


(8) So the LXX, and the Vulgate, and the critics generally. ‘‘ Antiquissima erit origine, ab zternis tem- 
ae “Imo a diebus externitatis, ze. priusquam natus fuerit, jam ab eterno extitit.”—Rosen- 
muller. 

* (9) The word 39 to come forth, is used in reference to birth frequently, as Gen. xvii, 6; 2 Kings xx, 18; 
and so the Pharisees understood it, when referring tothis passage, in answer to Herod’s inquiry, where Christ 
should be “born.” The plural form, his “goings forth” from eternity, denotes eminency. To signify the 

rfection and excellency of that generation, the word for birth is expressed plurally; for it is a common 

ebraism to denote the eminency or continuation of a thing or action by the plural number. God shall 
judge the world “in righteousness and equity ;’ or most righteously and equitably, Psalm xcviii, 9. “The 
angers of the Lord,” Lam. iv 16, &c. ‘ 

(1) Dr. Pocock, (2) Hale’s Analysis. 
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_ whose nature, is as deep, mysterious, and unutierable as his own. “ What is His name, and 
whe s Son’s name, canst thou tell?” (3) 0 | 
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the Scriptures of the Old Testament themselves in this manner furnished the Jews with 

e idea of a personal Son in the Divine nature; and their familiarity with it is abundantly 
evident, from the frequent application of the terms “Son,” “Son of God,” “ first and only- 
begotten Son,” “ Offspring of God,” to the Logos, by Paizo; and that in passages where he 
must, in all fair interpretation, be understeod as speaking of a personal, and not of a personi- 
Ged Locos. The same terms are also found in other Jewish writers before the Christian era. 
_ The phrase “ Son of God” was, therefore, known to the ancient Jews, and to them conveyed 
a very definite idea; and it is no answer to this to say, that it was a common appellative of 
Messiah among their ancient writers, The question is, how came “Son of God” to be an 


| appellative of Messiah ? “Messtan” is an official title; “Son,” a personal one, It is granted 


on 


¥ 


that the Messiah is the Son of God; but it is denied that, therefore; the term Son of God 
ceases to be a personal description, and that it imports the same with Messiah. David was 
the “Son of Jesse” and the “ King of Israel ;” he, therefore, who was king of Israel was the 
son of Jesse ; but the latter is the personal, the former only the official description ; and it can- 
not be argued that “Son of Jesse” conveys no idea distinct from “ King of Israel.” On the 
contrary, it marks his origin and his family ; for, before he was king of Israel, he was-the son 
of Jesse. In like manner, ‘‘ Son of God” marks the natural relation of Messiah to God; and 
the term Messiah, his official relation to men. The personal title cannot otherwise be explained ; 
and as we have seen, that it was used by the Jews as one of the titles of Messiah, yet still 
used personally, and not officially, and, also, without any reference to.the miraculous conception 
at all, as before proved, it follows, that it expresses a natural relation to God, su 
the human, but in the Aigher nature of Messiah; and, this higher nature bemg proved to 
Divine, it follows, that the term Son of God, as applied to Jesus, is, therefore, a title of abso- 
lute Divinity, importing his participation in the very nature and essence of God. The same 
ideas of Divine Sonship are suggested by almost every passage in which the phrase occurs in 
the New Testament, j ; 
. “ When Jesus was baptized, he went up straightway out of the water, and lo, the heavens 
‘were opened unto him, and he saw the Spirit of God descending like a dove, and lighting 
upon him; and lo, a voice from heaven, This is my BELovED Son, in whom I am well 
pleased.” The circumstances of this testimony are of the most solemn and impressive kind, 
and there can be no rational doubt but they were designed authoritatively to invest our Lord 
with the title “Son of God” in the full sense which it bears in those prophecies in which the 
Messias had been introduced under that appellation, rendered still more strong and emphatic 
by adding the epithet “beloved,” and the declaration, that in him: the “Father was well 
pleased.” That the name “Son of God” is not here given to Christ with reference to his 
resurrection need not be stated; that it was not given to him, along with a declaration of the 
Father’s pleasure in him, because of the manner in which he had fulfilled the office of Messiah, 
is also obvious, for he was but just then entering upon his officeand commencing his ministry ; 
and if, therefore, it can be proved, that it was not given to him with reference to his miraculous 
conception, it must follow that it was given on grounds independent of his effice, and independ- 
ent of the circumstances of his birth; and that, therefore, he was in a higher nature than his 


human, and for a higher reason than an efficial one, the “Son of God.” je 
His 






Now this is, I think, very easily and conelusively proved, As soon as the Baptist Joh 
heard this testimony, and seen this descent of the Holy Spirit upon him, he tells us that” 
“bore record that this is the Son or Gop :”—the Messiah, we grant, but not the Son of G 
because he was the Messiah, but Son of God and Messiah also. This is clear, from the opinion 
of the Jews of that day, as before shown. It was to the Jews that he “bore record” that 
Jesus was the Son of God, But he used this title in the sense commonly received by hi 
hearers. Had he simply testified that he was the Messiah, this would not to them in geni 
haye expressed the idea which att attached to the name “ Son of God,” and which they took 
to involve a Divine character and claim, But in this ordinary sense of the title eee 
Jews, John the Baptist gave his testimony to hingans by that shows in what sense he him- 
self understood the testimony of God to the Sonship of Jesus. So, in his closing testimony to 
Christ, recorded in John iii, he makes an evident allusion to what took place at the baptism of 
our Lord, and says, ‘ The Father loveth the Son, and hath given all things into his hand”” 
Here the love of the Father, as declared at his baptism, is represented as love to him as the 
Son, and all things being given into his hands, as the consequence of his being his beloved 


Son. “All things,” unquestionably, imply all offices, all power — that is 


(8) Dr. A. Clarke, in his note on this text, evidently feels the difficulty of disposing of it on the theory that 
the term Son is not a Divine title, and enters a sort of caveat against resorting to doubtful texts, as proofs of 
our Lord’s Divinity. But for all purposes for which this text has ever been adduced, it isnot a doubtful one ; 
for it expresses, as clearly as possible, that God has a Son, and makes no reference to the incarnation at all; 
so that the words are not spoken in anticipation of that event. Those who deny the Divine Sonship ean 
never, therefore, explain that text- What follows in the note referred to is more objectionable > it hints at 
the obscurity of the writer as weakening his authority. Who he was, or what he was, we indeed know not ; 
but his words stand in the book of Proverbs: a book, théinspiration of which both our Lord and his Apostles 
have verified, and that is enough: we need no other attestation. , 
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ineluded in the offices of King, Messias, Mediator; and it is affi ed; not that he is Si n,and 
beloved as a Son because of his being invested with these offices, bu t he is invested with 
ich fi iy dene monsti 





them, because he was the well-beloved Son; a circumstance which ful rates that 
“Son of God” is not an official title, and that it is not of the same import as Messiah. To the 
transaction at his baptism our Lord himself adverts in John v, 37. “ And the FarHer nim- 
SELF, which hath sent me, hath borne witness of me.” « For, as he had just mentioned the 








witness arising from his miraculous works, and, in addition to these, 1 uces the witness of 
the Father himself as distinct from the wor personal. testimony ne Fatheriigae, 
can be intended, and that personal testimony was given at his baptism. 1 Ww, the witn of 
the Father, on this occasion, is, that he his beloved Son ;. and it is remar le that our 


Lord introduces the Father’s ee to his Sonship_on.an occasion in 
dispute with the Jews was respecting his claim to be the Son of God. 7 : 
God was his Father in the sense in which he had declared him to be so, and “ they sov 
more to kill him, begause he not only had broken the ‘Sabbath; but said also, that God was — 
his Father, making himself equal with God” Yo-this case, what was the conduct of our Lord? 
He reaffirms his Sonship even in this very obje¢tionable sense; asserts that “the Son doeth * 
all things soever that the Father doeth,” verse 19; that “as the Father raiseth the dead, ~ 
so the Son quickeneth whomscever he will,” verse 21; that “all judgment has been com- 
mitted to the Son, that all men should-honour the Son, even as they honour the Father,” 
verse 23; that “as the Father hath life in liimself, so hath he given to the Son to have life 
in himself,” verse 26; and then confirms all these high claims of equality with the Father, by 
ather’s own witness a baptism. “And the Father himself hath borne wit- 
ness of me. Ye have neither heard his yoice at any)time, nor seen his shape; and ye have 
not his word abiding in you, for whom he hath sent, him ye believe not.” (4) With respect 
to this testimony, two critical remarks have been made, which, though not essential to the 
argument, farther corroborate the views just taken. The one is, that in all the three Evan-. 
elists who record the testimony of the Father to Christ at his baptism, the article is prefixed 
ion to the substantive and the adjective. Matt. ili, 17, Ovros eorty 5 ytos pe 6 ayannros, the 
most discriminating mode of expression that could be employed, as if to separate Jesus from 
every other who, at any time, had received the inh of the Son of God: This is that. 







Son of mine who is the beloved. In the second clause, ‘in whom I am well pleased,” the verb in 
all the three Evangelists is in the first aorist, ev xnca. Now, although we often render the 
Greek aorist by the English present, yet this can be done with scope when the pro- 
position is equally true, whether it be stated in the present, in the past, or in the fu time. 
And thus the analogy of the Greek language requires us not oaly to consider the name Son 
of God, as applied in a peculiar sense to Jesus, but also to refer the expression used at his 
baptism to that a, which had subsisted between the. Father and the Son, before this 
to men. (5 : ag 
(LY- Racine which several times occurs in the New Testament, affords 
i ft hip of Christ in his dive nature. One of these instances only need’ 
be selected. “The Word was made flesh, and dwelt among us, and we beheld his glory, the 
-plory as of the ONLY-BEGOTTEN of the F'ather, full of grace and truth.” _ If the epithet only- 


= 







{ten referred to Christ’s miraculous conception, then the glory “as of the Only-begotten” 
be a glory of the human nature of Christ only, for that alone was capable of being thu 
eiyed. This is, however, clearly contrary to the scope of the passage, which does not 
sak of the glory of the nature, ‘the flesh,” which “THe Worn” assumed, but of the glory 
of the Word nimseELF, who is here said to be the Only-begotten of the Father, It is, there- 
fore, the glory of his Divine nature which is here intended. (6) Such, too, was the sense in 
pore the primitiye church and the immediate followers of the Apostles understood the title 






lovoyerns, only-begotten, or only Son, as Bishop Bull has sliown at length, (7) and “to him and 
o 1ers,” says Dr. Waterland, “I may refer for proof thatthe title, Son of God, or Only-begotten 


Se 

(4) Though the argument does not at all depend upon it, yet it may be proper to refer te Campbell's trans- 
lation of these yerses, as “aie some of the sin this passage in a clearer light. “ Now the Father, 
who sent me, hath himself attested me. Di r hear his yoice, or see his form? Or, have ye forgotten 


his declaration, that ‘ye believe not him whom he hath commissioned.’”” Op this translation, Dr, Campbell 
remarks, ‘The reader will observe, that the two clauses, which are rendered in the English Bible as decla- 
rations, are, in this version, translated “as questions. ‘The ‘difference in the original is only in the pointing. 
That they ought to be so read, we need not, in my opinion, stronger evidence than that they throw much 


light upon the whole passage. Our Lord here refers jo the testimony given at his baptism; and when you 
read clauses as questions, all the chief circumstances attending memorable testimony are exactly 
pointed | ‘Have ye never heard his zojce; gwvy sx Tov spavwv; nor seen his form? the cwparcxoy 
e.dos, in which, St. Luke says, the Holy Ghost descended. ‘And have ye not his declaration abiding in 


you ¥ roy \oypv, the words which were spoken at that time.” 

_ (5) “Thou art my beloved, Son, in whom I am well pleased, that is, have always been wellpleased, am at 

present well pleased, and ‘will continue to be well pleased.’—Macknight. : i 

~ (6) “The glory as of the Only-begotten,” &c. “The particle ws, as, is not here. a note of similitude, but of 

confirmation, that this Son was the Only-begotten of the Father.”—Whitby. «“"This particle sometimes ~_ 
vers to the Hebrew ach, and signifies certe, truly.’—Ibid. So Schleusner, in yoe: 15, revera, vere. 

The clause may, therefore, be properly rendered, “The glory indeed, or truly, of the Only-begotten of 


the Father.” (7) Judicium Eccles, 
4 : 35 
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~ Son, in Scripture, cannot be reasonably understood either of our Lord’s mixaculous conception 
by the Holy Ghost, or of his Messiahship, or of his being the First-begotten from the dead, or 
of his receiving all power, and his being appointed heir of all things, N: one of these circum 
stances, singly considered, nor altogether, will be sufficient to account for the title, Only Son, 
or Only-begotten ; but it is necessary to look higher up to the preéxistent and Divine nature 
of the Word, who wasin the beginning with God, and was himself very God, before the creation 
and from:all eternity. Angels and men have been called Sons of God, in an improper ani 
metaphorical sense, but they have never been styled ‘ Only-begotten,’ nor, indeed, ‘Sons,’ in 
any such distinguishing and emphatic manner as Christ is, They are rik by adoption, or 
faint resemblance; he is truly, properly, and eminently, Son of God, and, therefore, God, as 
every son of man is, therefore, truly man.” "The note in the Socihian Version tells us, “that 
this expression does not refer to any peculiar mode of derivation, or existence; but, is used to 
express merely a higher degree of affection, and is applied to Isaac, though Abraham had other 
sons.” Isaac is, however, so called, because he was. the ouly child which Abraham had by 
his wife Sarah, and this instance is, therefore, against therh. ‘I'he other passages in this Gospel 
and in St. John’s First Epistle, in which the term is used, give no countenance to this interpret~ 
ation, and in the only: other passages in the New Testament, in which it occurs, it unquestion- 
ably means an “only son or child.” Luke vii, 12, “ Behold there was a dead man carried out, 

the only son of his mother.” Luke viii, 42, “For he had one only daughter.” Luke ix, 38, 

“Master, look upon my son, for he is my only child”, Here, then, on the one hand, there 1s no 

passage in which the epithet only-begolten occurs, which indicates, by any other phrase or 

circumstance, that it has the force of woll-beloved; whilst there are several, which, from the 
circumstances, oblige us to interpret it literally. as expressive,of a peculiar relationship of the 
child to the parent, an only, an only-begotten child. This is, then, the sense in which it is used 
of Christ, and it must respect either his Divine or human nature. ‘Those who refer it to his 
human nature, consider it as founded upon his miraculous conception, It is, however, clear 
that that could not constitute him a Son, except as it consisted in the immediate formation of 
of our Lord by the power of God; but, in this respect, he was not the “ Only- 
begotte » not the “only Son,” because Adam was thus also immediately produced, and for 
on is called by St. Luke, “the Son of God.” Seeing, then, that povoyerys, Only- 
fen, does not, any where import the affection of a parent, but the peculiey relation of an, 
only son; and that this peouliarity does not apply to the production of the mere human nature 
of our Lord, the first man being in this sense, and for this very reason, “ a Son of God,” thoreby 
excluding Christ, considered as a man, from the relation of onty Son, the epithet cap only be 
applied to the Divine nature of our Lord, in which, alone, he is at once naturally and caclusively 
“the Son or THE Livine Gob,” , 

All those passages, too, which declare that “all things were made by the Son,” and that 
God “sent his Son” into the world, may be considered as declarations of a Divine Sonship, 
because they imply that the Creator was, at.the very period of creation, a Son, and that he 
was the Son or Ein. when and consequently before, he was sentinto the world; and thus both 
will prove, that that relation is independent either of his official appointment as Messiah, or 
of his incarnation. The only plausible objection to this is, that when a person is designated 
by a particular title, he is often said to perform actions under that title, though the designa-— 
tion may have been given to him subsequently. Certain acts may be said to have been Sons 
by the king, though, in fact, he performed them before his advancement to the throne ; and 
we ascribe the “Principia” to Sir Isaac Newton, though that work was written before he 
received the honour of knighthood. In this manner, we are told, by those who allow the 
divinity of Christ, while they deny his Divine Sonship, that, as Son of God was one of the com- 
mon appellations of Christ among his disciples, it was natural for them to ascribe creation, and 
other Divine acts performed before the incarnation, to the Son, meaning merely that they were 
done by that same Divine Person who in consequence of his incarnation and miraculous cons 
ception, became the Son of God, and was, by his disciples, acknowledged ag such, ; 

he whole of this argument supposes that the titles “rue Son,” “rue Son or Gop,” are 
merely hwman titles, and that they are apply to Christ, when considered as God, and in his 
preéxistent state, only in consequence of that interchange of appellations to which the cireum- 
stance of the union of two natures, Divine and human, in one person, so naturally leads. Thus 
it is said, that the “Lord of Glory” was “crucified ;” that Gop purchased the church “with 
his own blood ;” that “rium Son or Man” was “in heaven” before the ascension, So also, in 
familiar style, we speak of the divinity of Jnsus, and of the Godhead of the Son or Many: 
An interchange of appellations is acknowledged ; but, then even this supposes that some of 
them are designations of his Divine, whilst others describe his assumed nature; and the sim- 

le circumstance of such an interchange will no more prove the title Son or Gop to be a 

uman designation, than it will prove Son or Mary to be a Divine one. Farther, if such an 
interchange of titles be thus contended for, we may then ask, which of the titles, in strict 
appropriation, designate the human, and which the Divine nature of our Lord? If “Son of 
od” be, in strictness, a human designation, and so it must be, if it relate not to his divinity, 
then we may say that our Saviour, as God, has no distinctive name at all in the whole Serip- 
tures. The title “Goo” does not distinguish him from the other persons of the Trinity, and 

‘Worn stands in precisely the same predicament as Son ; for the same kind of criticism may 
> 
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reduce it to merely an official appellative, given because of his being the medium of instructing 
men in the will of God; and it may, with equal force, be said that he is called “the Word” in 

his preéxistent state only, because he, in time, became the Word, in like manner as, in time 

also, he became the Son. The other names of Christ are all official; and as in the Scriptures 

we have no such phrase as “the second person in the Trinity” and other theological designa- 

tions, since adopted, to express the divinity of Christ, the denial of the title Son as a designa- 

tion of divinity leads to this remarkable conclusion, (remarkable especially, when considered 

as coming from those who hold the Deity of Christ,) that we have not in Scripture, neither in 

the Old nor the New Testament, a single appellation which, in strictness and truth of speech, 

can be used to express the Divine Person of him who was made flesh and dwelt among us. If, 

then, an interchange of Divine and human designations be-allowed, the title ‘Son or Gop” 

may still be a Divine des¢ription for any thing which such an interchange implies; if it is not 

a designation of his divinity, we are left without a name for our Saviour as God, and con- 
sidered as existing before the incarnation, and so there can properly be no interchange of 
Divine and human titles at all. ‘ 

But the notion, that the title Son of God is an appeHation of the human nature of our Lord, 
applied sometimes to him, when his Divine character and acts are distinctly considered, by a 
customary interchange of designations, is a mere assumption. ‘There is nothing to prove it, 
whilst all those passages which connect the title “Son,” immediately, and by way of eminence, 
with his divinity remain wholly unaccounted for on this theory, and are, therefore, contrary 
toit. Let a few of these be examined. It is evident, that, in-a peculiar sense, he claims God 
as his Father, and that with no reference either to the incarnation or resurrection, or to any 
thing besides a relation in the Divine nature. So, when he had said to the Jews, “My father 
worketh hitherto and I work ;” the Jews so.understood him to claim God for his F'ather as to 
equal himself with God—“ they sought the more to kill him, because he had not only broken 
the Sabbath; but said/also that God was his Father, zareoa id:ov, HIS OWN PROPER F'aTHER, 
making himself rquat with God ;” and, so far from correcting this as an error in his hearers, 
which he was bound to do by every moral consideration, if they had so greatly mistaken him, 

_ he goes on to confirm them in their opinion as to the extent of his claims, declaring, that ‘ 
things so ever the Father doeth, these also doth the Son likewise; and that as the Fa 
life in himself, so hath he’given the Son to have life in himself.” In all this, it ts admitted by 
our Lord, that whatever he is and has is from the Father ; which is, indeed, implied in the very 
name and relation of Son ; but if this communication be not of so peculiar a kind as to imply 
an equality with God, a sameness of nature and perfections, there is not only an unwarrantable 
presumption in the words of our Lord, but, in the circumstances in which they were uttered, 
there is an equivocation in them inconsistent with the sincerity of an honest man, This argu- 
ment is confirmed by attending to a similar passage in the 10th chapter of John. Our Lord 
says, “They shall never perish ; my Father which gave them me is greater than I, and none 
is able to pluck them out of my Father’s hand. I and my Father arnz ong. Then the Jews took 
up stones to stone him.” And they assign, for so'doing, the very same reason which St- John 
has mentioned in the 5th chapter: ‘We stone thee for blasphemy, because that.thou, being « 
man, makest thyself God.” Our Lord’s answer is: “Is it not. written in your law, I said ye 
are Gods? If he called them Gods unto whom the word of God came, and the Scriptures can- 
not be broken,” 4. e. if the language of Scripture be unexceptionable, “say ye of him whom 
the Father hath sanctified and sent into the world thou blasphemest, because I said, I'am the 
Son of God?” These words are sometimes quoted in support of the opinion of those who hold 
that. our Saviour is called the Son of God, purely upon account of the commission which he 
received. But the force of the argument and the consistency of the discourse require us to 
affix a much higher meaning to that expression, Our Lord is reasoning a fortiori. He vindi- 
cates himself from the charge of blasphemy in calling himself the Son of God, because even 
those who hold ciyil offices upon earth are called, in Scripture, Gods, (8) But, that he might 
not appear to put himself upon a level with them, and to retract his former assertion, ‘I and 
my Father are one,’ he not only calls himself ‘ him whom the Father hath sent jnto the world,’ 
which implies that he had a bemg, and that God was his Father, before he was sent; but he 
subjoins, ‘IfI do not the works of my Father, believe me not. But if I do, though you believe 
not me, believe the works, that ye may know and believe that the. Fatheris in me, and I in him, 
expressions which appear to be equivalent to his former assertion, ‘I and the Father are one,’ 
and which were certainly understood by the Jews in that sense, for as soon as he uttered them 
they sought again to take him.” (9) TOs 

To these two eminent instances, in which our Lord claims God as his Father, in reference 
solely to his Divine nature, and to no circumstance whatever connected with his birth or his 
offices, may be added his unequivocal answer, on his trial, to the direct, question of the Jewish 
council.— Then said they all, Art thou the Son of God? and he saith unto them, Ye say 
that I am,” that is, I am that ye say; thus declaring that, in the very sense in which they put 


(8) “ This argument, which is from, the less to the greater, proceeds thus: If those who having nothing 
divine in them, namely, the judges of the great Sanhedrim, to whom the Psalmist there speaks, are called 
f s for this reason anly, that they have in them a certain imperfect image of Divine power and authority, 

‘ow much more may I be called God, the Son of God, who am the natural Son of God,”—Bishop Bull. 

(9) Hill’s Lectures, 
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the question, he was the Son of God, In confessing himself to bey in that sense 
God, he did more than claim to be the Messiah, for the council judged hi 
guilty of * blasphemy 3” a charge which could not lie against any one, by 
professing to be the Messiah. It was in their judgment, a case of blasphemy 

idod against by their “haw,” which inficted death upon the offence ; but, in th 

Aslitito, I is Not a capital orime to assume the title and character of Messiah. ) 
did the confession of Christ, that he was the “Son of God,” in answer to the interre 
the council, load them to exclaim, “ What need we any farther witness ? for we ours 
heard of his own mouth==he is worthy of death? “We have a law, and bysour law 
to dio.’ "Nhe reason is given, “ beequse ha made himself vue Son or Gop,” His.“ bla 
was alleged to lie in this; this, therefore, implied an invasion of the rights and honours « 
Divine nature, and was, in their view, an assumption of positive Divinity, Our Lord, 
conduot shows that they did not mistake his intention, . He allows them to” proc 
him without lowering his pretensions, or correcting they mistake ; which had they 
into one, as to the import ef the title “Son of God,” he must have done, or been a 
his own condemnation, (1) 

Aa in none of these passages the title Son of God can possibly be considered as a desigr 
tion of his human nature or office ; so, in the apostolic writings, we find proof of equal force 
that itis used even by way of-epposition and contradistinetion to the human and inferior nature. 
Romans i, 3, 4, Concerning his Son Jesus Christ our Lord, which was made of the seed of 
David according to the flesh ; and dened to be the Son of God with power according to the 
spirit of holiness, by the resurrection from the dead.” A very few remarks will be sufficient 
to point out the forco of this passage. ‘The Apostle, it is to be observed, is not speaking of 
what Christ is officially, but of what he is personally and essentially, for the truth of all his 
oficial olaims dopants upon the truth of his personal ones: if he be a Divine person, he is 
ovory thing else he assumes to be, He is, therefore, considered by the Apostle distinetly in 
his two natures, As aman he was © flesh,” “of the seed of David,” and.a son of David; in 
A superior nature he was Divine, and the Son of God, ‘To prove that he was of the seed of 
David, no evidonoo was necessary but the.Jewish genealogies; to prove him Divine, or, as the 
Apostle chooses to express it, “Tis Son or Gon,” evidence of a higher kind was necessary, 
and itayas given in his “resurrection fromthe dead.’ "That “ declared him to be the Son of 
God wit power,” or powerfully determined and marked him owt to be the Son of God, a Divine 
Person, ‘That an opposition is expressed between what Christ was according to the Hesh,. 
and what ho was according to a higher nature, must be allowed, or theré is no force in the 
aettie's obsorvation; and equally clear it must be, that the nature, put in opposition to the 
floshly nature, oan be no other than the Divine nature of Christ, the apostolic designation of 
which is the “Son ow Gon? 

‘This opposition between tho two natures is suficiently marked for the purpose of the argu- 
mont, without taking hrto account the import of the phrase in the passage just quoted, 
“ aceording to the mpi of Holinoss;” which, by many critics, is considered as equivalent 
to..** m8. ‘to his Divine nature.” ‘ : 

Bocauso of tho opposition, stated by the Apostle, between what Christ was, xara, according 
to, in respect af the flesh; and his being declared the Son of God with power, cara, according 
to, in respect af * tho Spuit of Holiness; Macknight, following many others, interprets the 
«Spirit of Elolindss” to moan, the Divine nature of Christ, as “ the flesh” signifies his whole 
human nature. ‘Vo this Schlousner adds his authority, sub yooe aya, “Summa Dei majestas 
ot porfeotio, Rom. i, 4, xara mevpa aywovrns, Quoad vim suam et majestatem divinam, Similiter 
in vers, Alox, non solum, tleb, sy, Psa, oxly, 4, 5, sed etiam ro wsp respondet, Psa. xevii, 12.” 

Doddridgo domurs to this, on the ground of its being unusual in Seripture to call the Divine 
nature of Christ “the Spinit of Holiness,” or the “ Holy Spirit” This is, however, far from 
x oonclusive objeotion: it is not so cloar that there are not several instances of this in Serip- 
ture; and certain itis, that the most ancient fathers frequently use the terms © Sein: and 
* Spirit of God,” to express the Divine nature of our Lord, _* Cortissimum est,” says Bishop 
Ball, Wiliam Dei, sooundum Deitatis hypostasin in seriptis Patrum titulo Spiritus, et Spiritus 
Dei ot, Spiritus Seneti passin insigniri.” To this we may add the authority of many other 
eminent ovities, (2) : 

' 


“ 






umoent largely and ably atated in Wilson's ‘ Illustration of the Method of explaining the 


New 'T nt, by the early opinions of Jows and Christians coneerning Christ.” " 

(Q) * rved so often before, that the voc haag Christ, especially when op to the flesh, 
denotes his nature, that it ia neadlésa to repeat it, Nor ought it ta seam strange, that Christ, as the 
Son of God, and God, is here called the Spirit of Holiness, an appellation generally given te the thind 


Porson of the Divinity, for the same divine and spiritual nature is common to every Person of the Trinity, 
Honoe wo have observed, that Aernas, a ogtemporary of St, Paul, has expressly called the Divine Person of 
tho Son of God, a Holy SpiritBull, {When tho term Spire? refers to Christ, and is put in opposition 
to the gles, it denotes his Divine Nature.’—Sohatigen, ‘The same view is taken of the passage \y Beza, 
Hraamua, Cameron, Hammond, Poole, and Maocknight, . Tho note of Dr, Guyse contains a powerful reason 
for this interprotation, “If ¢tha Spirit of Holinoss’ Is here considered as expressive of the sense in 
Chriat is {tho Son of God,’ it evidently signifies his Divine nature, in opposition to what he was aeco 

to the flesh; and so the antithests is vary beantifal between xara rveyna, according to the § pigit and xara 
erpxn, aovording ta the flesh, But if wo consider itas the privetple of the power by which Christ was raise 
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e argument of the Apostle Paul, in the first chapter of the Epistle to the Hebrews, 
to prove our Lord superior to angels, and he adduces, as conclusive evidence on 
dint, that to none of the angels was it ever said, “Thou art. my Son, this day have 1 

n thee. And again, I will be to him a Farner, and he shall be tome a Son.” It is, 
refore, clear, that, on this very ground of Sonship, our Lord is argued to be superior to 
igels, that is, superior in nature, and in natural relation to God; for in no other way is the 
argument conclusive. * He has his title Son, by iwamrrrancr, that is, by natural and HEREDI- 
Tary right. It is by “inheritance” that he hath obtained ‘a “more excellent name” than 
angels; that is, by is being or the Father, and, therefore, by virtue of his Divine filiation. 
Angels may be, in an inferior sense, the sons of God by creation; but they cannot inherit that 


title, ‘for this plain reason, that they are created not begotten; while our Lord inherits the 
“more excellent name” because he is “ begotten,” not created. “For unto which of the angels 
said he at any time, Thou art my Son, this day have I sreorren thee?” (3) The same ideas 
ee Deity, connect themselves with the title throughout this chapter. “'Tur Son,” 
by whom “God ix these latter days hath spoken to us,” is “ the brightness, the effulgence of 
his glory, and the express, or exact and perfect image of his person.” But it is only to the 
Divine nature of our Lord that these expressions can refer. “The brightness of his glory” is 
a phrase in which allusion is made to a luminous body which is made visible by its own efful- 
gence. The Fatheris compared to the original fountain of light, and the Son to the effulgence 
or bedy of rays streaming from it. Thus we are taught, that the essence of both is the same ; 
that the one is inseparable from, and not to be conceived of without the other; consequently, 
that neither of them ever was or could be alone, The Son is declared to be of the same nature 
and eternity with the Father ; ‘‘ And from hence, more particularly, the church seems to have 
taken the occasion of confessing in opposition to the Arian heresy, as we find it done in one 
of our creeds, that ‘Jesus Christ, the only-begotten Son of God, was begotten of the Father 
before all worlds, that he is God of .God, Light of Light, very God of very God, of one sub- 
stanee with the Father by whom all things are made.” (4) Certainly, this brightness, or 
effulgence from the Father’is expressly spoken of the Son; but it cannot be affirmed of him 
with reference te his humanity ; and, if it must necessarily be understood of his superior, his 
Divine nature, it necessarily implies the idea which is suggested by Sonship. For if the second 
Person of the Trinity were codrdinate and independent, in no good sense could he be the efful- 
sgence, the lustre of the glory of the Father. He might exhibit an equal and rival glory, as 
one sun equally large and bright with another; but our Lord would, in that case, be no more 
an effulgence of the glory of the Father than one of these suns woald be an effulgence of the 
other. The “express image of his person” is. equally a note of filial Divinity. The word 
yyapakrno Signifies an impression or mark, answering to a seal or stamp, or die, and, therefore, 
an exact and perfect resemblance;-as the figure on the coin answers to the die by which it is 
stamped, and the image on the wax to the engraving on the seal. It is impossible that this 
should. be spoken of a creature, because it cannot be true of any creature; and, therefore, not 
true of the human nature of our Lord. “The sentiment is, indeed, too high for our ideas to 
reach. ‘This, however, seems to be fully implied in it, that the Son is personally distinct 
from the Father, for the impression and the seal are not one thing, and: that the essential 
nature of both is one and the same,” (5) since one is so the exact and perfect image of the 
other, that our Lord could say, “He that hath seen me hath seen the Father.” (6) Still, 
however, the likeness is not that of one independent and unrelated being to another, as of man 
to man; but the more perfect one of Son to Father. So it is expressly affiryned ; for it is “ THE 
Son” who is this “express image:” nor would the resemblance of one independent Divine 
person to another come up to the idéa conveyed by yaparrne rs vrecracews. Both this and the 
preceding phrase, the “ brightness of his glory,” with sufficient clearness denote not only same- 
ness of essence and distinction of person, but dependence and communication also; ideas which 
are preserved and harmonized in the doctrine of the Sonsmip of Christ, and in no other. _ 
In the same conjunction of the term Son with ideas‘of absolute Divinity, the Apostle, in a 
subsequent part of the same chapter, applies that lofty passage in the forty-fifth Psalm, “ But. 
unto the Son he saith, Thy throne, O Grod, is for ever and ever,” &c. ‘The Socinian criticisms on 


ae 





from the dead, for demonstrating him to be the Son of God, it may signify either his own Divine nature or 
the Holy Spirit, the thitd Person in the adorable Trinity; and yet, unless his own Divine vale coneurred 
in raising him from the dead, his resurrection, abstractedly considered in itself, no more proved him to be 
the Son of God, than the resurrection of believers, by the power of God, and by ‘his Saat BS lwelleth in 
them,’ Rom. viii, 11, prove any of them to he so.” Jt is also in corroboration of this view (Cr rist repre- 
sents himself as the agent of his-own resurrection. “Ilay down my life, and I HAVE POWER to take it 
in.” “Destroy this temple, and in three days I wit RAISE IT UP.” sed! , pies «H, 

(3) Tt may be granted, that kAnpoveyew is not always used to express the obtaining of a thing by strict 


hereditary right; but also to acquire it by other means, though still the idea of 7ight is preserved, The — 


argument of the Apostle, however, compels us to take the’word in its primary and proper sense, which is 
well expressed in our translation to obtain by inheritance. ‘The Aposile’s argument, taken from the name 
Son of God, is this—he hath that name by inheritance, or on account of his descent from God i and Jesus, 
oy calling himself the only-begotten of the Father, hath excluded from that honourable relation angels and 
évery other beings whatever.”—Macknight. 
* (4) Stanhope. (5) Dr. P. Smith. : { ’ : 

6) “Imago majestatis Divine, ita, nt, avi Filium videt, etiam Patrem yideat.’—Schleusner. 
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this passage have already been refuted; and it is aly necessary to remark on this passage as 
it is in proof of the Divine Sonship. It is allowed, by all who hold his Deity, that Christ is 
here addressed as a Being composed of two natures, God and man. “The unction with the 
oil of gladness,’ and the elevation above his ‘fellows,’ characterize the manhood ; and the per- 
petual stability-of his throne, and the unsullied justice of the government, declare the Gon- 
HEAD.” (7) e is, however, called the Son ; but this is a term which could not characterize 
_the Being here introduced, unless it agreed to his higher and Divine nature.: The Son is 
addressed; that Son is addressed as God, as God whose throne is for ever and ever; and by 
this argument it is that the Apostle proves the Son to be superior to angels. ~ Gta 

A few other passages may be introduced, which, with equal demonstration, attach the term 
Son, eminently and emphatically, to our Lord’s Divine nature. iy 

“God sending his own Son, in the likeness of sinful flesh,” Romans viii, 3. Here the per- 
son, entitled the Son, is said to bé sent in the’ likeness of sinful rLess, In what other way 
could he have been sent, if he were Son only as a man? The Apostle most clearly intimates 
that he was Son before he was sent ; and that rLesu was the nature assumed by the Son, but 
not the nature in which he was the Son, as he there uses the term. 

“Moses, verily, was faithful in all his house as a SERVANT, but Christ as a Son over his own 
house.”. “This is illustrative of the position before laid down, (verse 3,) that Jesus was counted 
worthy of more glory than Moses. . The Jewish lawgiver was only ‘as a servanv,’ but Christ 
‘asa Son;? but if the latter were only.a Son in a metaphorical sense, the contrast would be 
entirely destroyed; he could only be a servant, like Moses, and the grounds of his superiority, 
as a Son, would be completely subverted; he must, therefore, be a Son in respect to his Divine 
nature, In conformity with this conclusion, it is here said that Moses was faithful mv all his 
house as a servant in the Jewish church, but Christ was faithful over his own house ; over 
the Christian church as its Lord and Master.” (8) ‘‘ Moses erat ev rw ow, et pertinebat ad 

z familiam; Christus vero em ov oixov, supra familiam, ut ejus prefectus et dominius.” (9) ‘He 
: says that Moses was faithful as a servant—Christ as 4 Son, and that Christ was counted 
worthy of more glory than, Moses, inasmuch as he who hath builded the house hath more 
honour than the house; that is, the difference between Christ and Moses is that which is 
between him who creates and the thing created.” (1) To be a Son is then, in the Apostle’s 
sense of the passage, to be a Creator ; and to be a servant, a creature; a decisive proof that 
Christ is called Son, as, Ged, because he is put in contradistinction to a creature. 

To these may be added all those passages in which the first person is called the Faruer of 
v ‘our Lord Jesus Christ; Lecause as, when the persons are distinctly spoken of, it is clear, that 
poet he who produced the human nature of Christ, in the womb of the Virgin, was the third person, 
e a fact several times emphatically and expressly declared. in the New Testament; so, as far 
x as natural relation is concerned, the first person can only have paternity with reference to the 
Divine nature -of the Son; and we are reduced to admit, either that the terms Father and 
Son are wholly figurative, or that they express a natural relation, which relation, however, can 

only subsist between these persons in the Godhead. Q 
“For,” as it has been very justly observed, “at the very same time that our Lord, most 
expressly, calls the first person of the Godhead his Father, he makes the plainest distinction 
that is possible between the Father, as such, and the Holy Ghost. By the personal aets 
which he ascribes to the Spirit of God, he distinguishes the first person, as his Father, from 
the third person of the Divirte essence ; for, he said, ‘I will pray the Father, and’he shall.give 
‘you another Comforter, that he may abide with you for ever, even the Spirit of truth” This 
Comforter, said he, ‘Is the Holy Ghost, whom the Father will send in my name. But when 
the Comforter is come, whom I will send unto you from the Father, even the Spirit. of truth, 
which proceedeth from the Father, he shall testify of me.’ (2) Here our Lord-calls the first 
erson, most expressly and undeniably, ‘the Father,’ and the third person, as expressly ‘the 
oly Ghost.’ It is most evident, and beyond even the possibility of a doubt, that he does not, 
by these two appellatiyes, mean one and the self same Divine person; for he says, he ‘will 
ray the Fathér’ to serid the Comforter to his church, calling him ‘the Holy Ghost, whom the 
Father will send in his name.” And he sends ‘the Holy Ghost, the Spirit of truth, from the 
Father, which proceedeth from the Father.’ . Therefore, the Holy Ghost is not that Father, 
nor the self same subsistent as that Father, nor is the creation of the human nature the only- 
begetting, or the Scriptural Sonship of our Lord Jesus Christ; for, if this were really so, the 
Father would be sending forth the Father, and the Father would be proceeditig from the 
Father, and the Son would be praying for all this. But these are absurdities too glaring to be 
indulged for a single moment by common sense; so that we conceive it must be ae as 
iy the light of heaven; that the first and second persons of the Godhead are to each other a Father 
~ sand a Son in the Divine essence.’”. (3) ; : 
Thus, then, from the import of these passages, and many others might be added, were it 
necessary, I think that it is established, fhat the title Son or Gop is not an appellative of the 
human nature applied by metonymy to the Divine nature, as the objectors say, and that it 
cannot, on this hypothesis, be explained., As little truth will be found in another theory, 
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4 Bishop Horsley. (8) Holden’s Testimonies. (9) Rosenmuller. (1) Bishop Tomline. 
at, 2) John xiv, 16, 17 26; xv, 26. (8) Martin on the Eternal Sonship of Christ. 
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adopted by those who admit the Divinity of our Lord, but deny his eternal filiation ;—that he 
is called “Son of God” an account of his incarnation : that, in the Old Testament, he was so 
called in anticipation of thisevent, and-in the New because of the fact that he was God mani- 
fest in the flesh. ie \ ; 

As, however, all such persons acknowledge the title “Son of God” to bea. descriptive, not an 
arbitrary title, and ‘that it has its.foundation in some real relation ; so, if the incarnation of 
Christ be the foundation of that title, it must be used with reference either to the nature in 
which he was incarnated, that is to say, his manhood; or to that which incarnated itself, that 
is to say, his Godhead; or to the action of intarnation, that is the act of assuming our nature. 
If the first be allowed, then this is saying no more than that he is the Son of God, because of 
his miraculous conception in the womb of the Virgin, which has been already refuted. If the 
second, then it is yielded, that, “with reference to the Godhead, he is the Son, which is what 
we contend for; and it 1s allowed, that the “holy thing,” -or offspring, born of Mary, is, 
therefore, called the Son of God, not because his humanity was formed in her womb immediately 
by God ; but, as it is repre stated in Luke i, 35, because “‘the Holy Ghost shall come upon 
thee, and the power of the Highest shall overshadow thee,” the effect of which would be the 
assumption of humanity by the Divine nature of Him who is, in that nature, the Son; and that. 
the holy offspring should, on that account, be called the Son of God. This would fully allow 
the doctrine of Christ’s Divine Sonship, and is, probably, the real import of the important 
passage referred to. (4) But if the title Son is given to Christ, neither with reference to the 
miraculous conception of the human nature, nor yet because the higher nature united to it in 
one person is, eminently and peculiarly, the Son of God; then it only remains to those who 
refer the title to the incarnation of our Lord, to urge that it is given to him with reference to 
the act of incarnation, that is to-say, the act of assuming our nature. Now, it is impossible to 
maintain this, because it has no support from Scripture. The passage in Luke i, 35, has been 
adduced, but that admits certainly only of one of the two interpretations above given.— 
Hither the coming of the Holy Ghost upon the Virgin, and the overshadowing of the power 
of the Highest, refer to the immediate production of the humanity by Divine power, so that 
for this reason he is called the Son of God, which might be allowed without excluding a higher 
and more‘emphatic reason for the appellation ; or it expresses the assumption of human nature 
through the “power of the Highest,” bythe Divine nature of Christ, so that “the holy 
offspring” should be called “the Son of God,” not because a Divine person assumed humanity, 
but because that Divine person was antecedently the Son of God, and is spoken of as such. by 
the prophets. The mere act of assuming our nature gives no idea of the relationship of a Son; 
it is neither a paternal nor a filial act in any sense, nor expresses any such relation. It was an 
act of the Son alone; ‘‘forasmuch as the children are partakers of flesh and blood, am aso 
Took PART of the same;” and, as his own act, it could never place him in the relation of Son 
to the Father. It was done, it is true, in pursuance.of the will of the Father, who “sent him” 
on this errand ef mercy into the world; but it was-still an act done by tne Son, and could not 
lay the foundation of a filial title and character. This hypothesis cannot, therefore, be sup- 
ported. If, then, the title “Son or Gop,” as given to our Lord, is not used chiefly, probably 
not at all, withreference to his miraculous conception; if it is not an appellative of his human 
nature, occasionally applied.to him when Divine acts and relations are spoken of, as any other 
human appellation, by metonymy, might be applied; if it is not given him simply because of 
his assuming our nature ; if we find it so used, that it can be fully explained by no office with 
which he is invested, and by no event of his mediatorial.undertaking ; it then follows, that it 
is a title characteristic of his mode of existence in the Divine essence, and of the relation which 
exists between the first and second persons in the ever blessed Trinity. Nor is it to be regarded 
as a matter of indifference, whether we admit the eternal filiation of our Lord, provided we 
acknowledge his Divinity. It is granted, that some divines, truly decided on this point, have 
rejected the Divine Sonship. ‘ But in this they have gone contrary to the judgment of the 
churches of Christ in all ages; and they would certainly haye been ranked among heretics in 
the first and purest times ofthe primitive church, as Bishop Bull has largely and most satis- 
factorily shown in his “Judgment of the Catholic Church ;” nor would their professions of 
faith in the Divinity of Christ have secured them from the suspicion of being allies in some 


(4) Many interpreters understand by “the PowER OF THE H1@HEsT,” which overshadowed the Virgin, 
the second person of the Trinity, who then took part of owr nature. See Wolfii Cur. in loc. Most of them, 
however, refer both clauses to the Holy Spirit. But still, if the reason why the “holy thing,” which was to 
be born of Mary, derived its special and peculiay sanctity:from the personal union of the Divinity with the 
manhood, the reason of its being called the Son of God willbe found rather-in that to which the humanit 
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thus united than in itself. The remarks of Professor Kidd, in his “ Dissertation on the Eternal Sons! ip eae aa 


Christ,” are also worthy consideration. “Our Lord’s human nature had never subsistence by itself.” “TI 
nature never had personality of itself£”” “Hence our Lord is the Son of God, with respect to his Divine — 
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nature, which alone was capable of Sonship. The question to be decided is, what object was termed theSon = 


of God? Was itthe human nature considered by itself? This it could not be, seeing that the humanity never © 


existed by itself, without inhering inthe Divinity. Was it the humanity and Divinity, when united, which, 
in consequence of their union, obtained this as a mere appellation? e apprehend that it was not. We 
conceive, that the peculiarly appropriate name of our Lord’s Divine person is Son of God—that his person 
was not changed by the assumption of humanity, and that it is. his eternal person, in the complex natures of 


Divinity and humanity, which is denominated Son of God.” ie a & 
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sort of the common eremies of the faith, nor have been sufficient to guard them from the 
anathemas with which the fathers so carefully guarded the sacred doctrine of Scripture 
respecting the person of our Lord. Such theologians have usually rejected the doctrine, too, 
on dangerous grounds, and have resorted to modes of interpretation, so forced and unwarrant- 
able, that, if turned against the doctrines which they themselves hold sacred, would tend greatly 
to unsettle them. In these respects they have often adopted the same modes of attack, and 
objections of the same character, as those which Arians and Socinians have wielded against 
the doctrine of the Trinity itself, and have thus placed themselves in suspicious company and 
circumstances. The very allegation, that the Divine Sonship of Christ is a mere speculation, 
of no importance, provided his Divinity be held, is itself calculated to awaken vigilance, since 
the most important doctrines have sometimes been stolen away ‘while men have slept,” and 
the plea which has lulled them into security has always been, that they were not fundamental. 
I would not, indeed, say that the doctrine in question is,fundaniental. I am not indisposed to 
give up that point with Episcopius and Waterland, who both admitted the Divine Sonship, 
though I would not concede its fundamental character.on the same grounds as the former, but 
with the caution of the latter, who had views much more correct on the question of funda- 
mental truths. But, though the Sonship of Christ may be denied by some who hold his 
Divinity, they do not carry out their own views into their logical conclusions, or.it would appear 
that their notions of the Trinity greatly differ, in consequence, from those which are held by 
the believers in this doctriné; and that on a point, confessédly fundamental, they are, in some 
important respects, at issue with the orthodox of all ages.. This alone demands their serious 
reflection, and ought to induce caution; but other considerations are not, wanting to show that 
points of great moment are involved in the denial or maintenance of the doctrine in question. 

1. The loose and general manner in which many passages of Scripture, which speak of 
Christ as a Son, must be explained by those who deny the Divine Filiation of Christ, seems 
to sanction principles of interpretation which would be highly dangerous, or rather absolutely: 
fatal, if generally applied to the Sétiptures. : pega teh 

2. The denial of the Divine Sonship destroys all relation among the persons of the Godhead ; 
for no other relation of the hypostases are mentioned in Scripture, save those which are expressed 
by paternity, filiation, and procession; every other relation is merely economical; and, these 
natural relations beitg removed, we must then conceive of the Persons in the Godhead as 
perfectly independent of each other, a view whith has a strong tendency to endanger the unity 
of the esseiice. (5) . é ie ; arses 

3. It is the doctrine of the Divine paternity only which preserves the Scriptural idea that 
the Father is the fountain of Deity, and, as such, the first, the original, the principle. Certainly, 
he must have read the Scriptures to little purpose, who does not perceive that this is their 
constant doctrine—that “of him are all things ;” that though the Son is Creator, yet that it 
was “bythe Son” the Father made the worlds; and that, as to the Son, he himself has declared, 
“that he lives by the Father,” and that the Father hath given him to have Lire IN HIMSELF, 
which can-only.refer to’his Divine nature, nothing being the source of life in itself but what is 
Divine ; a view which is put out of all doubt by the declaration, that by the gift of the Father, 
the Son hath life in himself, “as the Father hath life in himself” But where the essential 
paternity of the Father and the correlative filiation of the Son are denied, these Scriptural 
representations have no foundation in fact, and are incapable of interpretation. The term 
Son at once preserves the Scriptural character of the Father, and sets up an everlasting 
barrier against the, Arian heresy of inferiority of essence ; for, as Son, he must be of the same 
essence as the Father. Z ‘ ; S° wider 

4. The Scriptural doctrines of the perfect nquatiry of the Son, so that he is truly God, 
equal in glory and perfection to the Father, being of the same nature; and, at the same time, 
‘the suBorDiINaTION of the Son to the Father, so that he should be capable of being “sent,” are 
only to be equally maintained -by the doctrine of the Divine Sonship.- According to’ those 
who deny this doctrine, the Son might as well be the first as the second Person ii,the God- 
head; and the Father the second as well as the first. The Father might have been sent by 


(5) “ According to the opinion ‘of the ancients, which is also the voice of common sense, if there were twa 
unbegotten or indepéndent principles in the Divinity, the consequence would be, that not only the Father 
would be depri ved of his preeminence, being of and fronr himself alone; but also, that there would necessarily 
be two Gods. On the other hand, supposing the subordination, by which the Father-is God of himself, and 
the Son God of God, the doctors have thought both the Father’s preéminence and the Divine monarchy 
safe.’—Bishop Bull. ; * a 

“As itis admitted, that there arethree persons in the Godhead, these three must exist, either independently 


; of each other, or ia related statés, If they exist independently of each other, they are, then, each an inde- 


pendent Pers.n, and may act independently and separately from the rest ; consequently, there would be three 
independent and separate Deities existing in the Divineessence.”—Kidd. x “4 

The orthodox faith keeps us at the utmost distance from this error. ‘The Father,” says Bishop Bull, “is 
the principle of the Son and Holy Spirit, and both are propagated from him by an interior production, 
not an external one. Hence it is, that they are not only of the Father, but in him, and the Father in them ; 
and that one Person cannot be separate from another im the Holy Trinity, as three human: persons, or three 
other subjects of the same species, are separate. This kind of existing in, if 1 may so say, our divines call 
cireumincession, because by it some thingsare very much distinguished from one another without separation ; 


" are in, and, as it were, penetrate one another, without confusion.”—Judgment of the Catholic Church. 
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the Son, without; incongruity; or either of them by the Holy Spirit. On the same ground, 
the order of the solemn Christian form of blessing, in the name of the Father, Son, and Spirit, 
so often introduced in the New Testament, is grounded on no reason whatever, and might be 
altered at pleasure. These are most violent-and repulsive conclusions, which the doctrine of 
the Sonship avoids, and thus proves its accordance with the Holy. Seriptures. 

5. The love of the Father, in the gift of his Son, a doctrme so emphatically and so frequently 
insisted upon in Scripture, can have no place at all in the religious system of those who deny 
the relations of Father and Son to exist in the Godhead. This I take to be fatal to the doc- 
trine ; for it inserisibly runs into the Socinian heresy, and restricts the love of the Father, in 
the gift of his Son, to the gift of a man only, if the Sonship of Christ be human only ; and, in 
that case, the permission of the sufferings of Christ was no greater a manifestation of God’s 
love to the woild than his permitting any other good man to die for the benefit of hi8 fellow 
creatures,—St. Paul, for instance, or- any of the martyrs. Episcopius, though he contends 
against the doctrine of the Divine Sonship of our Lord being considered as fundamental, yet 
argues the truth of the doctrine on this very ground. 

“ We have thus far adduced those passages of Scripture from which we believe it evident, 
that something more is ascribed to Jesus Christ than can possibly belong to him under the 
consideration of man born of a virgin; nay, something is attributed to him which not obscurely 
argues,\that, before he was born of the virgin, he had been, (fuisse atque extitisse,) and had 
existed’as the Son of God the Father. The reasons derived from Scripture which seem to 
demonstrate this are the following : . as 

“First, from John v, 18, and x, 33, it is apparent, that Jesus Christ had spoken in such a 
manner to the Jews, that they either understood or believed that nothing less than this was 
spoken by Christ, that he attributed to himself something greater than could be attributed to 
a human being,” &e.. After proceeding to elucidate these two passages at some length, 
Episcopius adds, 

“The second reason is, it is certain the charity and love of God is amazingly elevated and 
extolled, by which he sent his own and only-begotten Son into the world, and thus gave him 
up, even to the death of the cross, to save sinners, who are the sons of God’s wrath.—(John 
ii, 16; Rom. v, 10, and viii, 32; 1 John iv, 9, 10.) But if the only-begotten Son of God has 
no signification except Jesus with regard to his humanity and his being born of a virgin, the rea- 
son is not so apparent. why this love should be so amazingly enhanted, as it is when God’s 
only-begotten Son signifies:the Son who was begotten of the Father before all-ages. For that Son, 
who was born of the virgin ey was born of her for this very purpose—that he might be 
delivered’ to ‘death for sinners. But what preéminence of love is there in the fact of God 
délivering this, his Son, to death, whom it was his will to be born of Mary, and to be con- 
ceived of his Holy Spirit, with the intention that he should die for sinners? . But if you form 
a conception of the Son of God, who was begotten of his Father before (ante secula) all worlds ; 
whom it was not compulsory to send into the world, and who was under no obligation to be- 
come man; whose dignity was greater than allowed him to be involuntarily sent or to come 
into flesh, much less that he should be delivered to death; nay, who, as the only-begotten and 
sole Son, appeareddearer to the Father than to be thrust out from him into this misery. When 
you have formed this conception in your mind, the will the splendour and glory of the Divine 
charity and love toward the human race shine forth with the greater intensity.” (6) 

“To the doctrine of our Lord’s eternal Sonship some objections have been made, drawn from 
the supposed reason and nature of things; but they admit of an easy answer. ‘The first is, 
“Tf the Son be of the Father in any way whatsoever, there must have been a commencement 
of his existence.” ‘To this objection the following is a satisfactory answer: 

“As sure, they are ready to argue, as every effect is posterior to its cause, so must, Christ 
have been posterior to that God of whom he is the effect, or emanation, or offspring, or Son, 
or image, or by whatever other name you please to call,him. Hence a Socinian writer says, 

_The invention of men has been long enough upon the rack to prove, in opposition to common 
sense and yeason,'that an effect may be coéternal with the unoriginate cause that produced 
it. But the proposition has mystery and falsehood written in its forehead, and is only fit to 
be joined with transubstantiation, and other mysteries of the same nature.’ If these terms 
are properly taken, it will be found, that though every effect may be said to be posterior to its 
cause, it is merely in the order of nature, and not of time; and, in point of fact, every effect, 
properly so called, is coéxistent with its cause, and must, of necessity, exactly answer to it, 
both-m magnitude and duration; so that an actually infinite and eternal cause implies an 
actually infinite and éternal effect. : And 

“Many seem to imagine, as the words, cause and effect, must be placed one after the other, 
and the thing intended by the latter is different from what is meant, by the former, that, there- 
fore, a cause must precede its effect, at least some very short time. But they ought to 
consider, that if any thing be a cause, it is a cause. It cannot be a cause and the cause of 
nothing; no, not for the least conceivable space of time. "Whatever effect it may produce 
hereafter, it is not the actual cause of it till it is actually in being; nor can it be in the very 
nature of things, ; : 


(6) Episcopii Inst. Theol. 
36 
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_ “Now, suppose I should call the Son of God the infinite and eternal effect of an infinite and 
eternal cause; however the terms of the proposition might be cavilled with, and however 
sophistry avail itself of the imperfection of human language and the ambiguity of words to 
puzzle the subject, in the sense in which I take the terms, cause and effect, the proposition is 
true, and cannot be successfully controverted. And though I would by no means affect such 
language, yet I should be justified in its use by the early orthodox writers of the church, both 
Greek and Latin, (7) who do not hesitate to call the Father the cause of the Son; though the 
Latins generally preferred using the term prineipium, which, in such a connection, is of the 
same importas cause. Nor can we consider the following words of our blessed Redeemer in 
any other-view: ‘I live by the Father, John vi, 57; and ‘As the Father hath life in him- 
self, so hath he given to the Son to have life in himself John v, 26. Such language can 
never Be understood of the mere humanity of Christ. When the early ecclesiastical writers 
used the terms in question, it was not with the most distant intention of intimating any inferi- 
ority of nature in the Son, And when they called him ‘God of God,’ they never meant to 
represent him as a creature. Therefore, it was added to the expression, in the Nicene Creed, 
‘Light of Light, very God of very God, begotten, not made, being of one substance,’ or nature, 
‘with the Father and the Maker of all things.’ They neither confound the persons, nor divide 
the substance of the Godhead. And we shall soon see that, in this, they followed the obvious 
and undoubted meaning of the Word, of God. They made use of the very best terms they 
could find in human language, to explain the truth of God, in a most important article of faith, 
and. to defend it against the insidiéus attacks of heresy. And if those who affect to despise 
them would study their writings with candour, they would find that, though they were men, 
and.as such liable to err, they were great men, and men who thought as well as wrote; who 
thought deeply on the things of God, and did not speak at random. . 5 

“Some persons think they reduce the doctrine, in-question, to an absurdity, by saying, ‘If 
the Father generate the Son, he must either be always generating him, or an instant must be 
supposed when his generation was completed. On the former supposition, the Son is and 
must ever remain imperfect, and, in fact, ungenerated ; on the latter, we must allow that he 
cannot be eternal.’ ‘No one can talk in:this manner, who has not first confounded time with 
eternity, the creature with the Creator; beings whose existence, and modes, and relations are 
swallowed up and Jost in ‘the Divine eternity and immensity with him who is, in all essential 
respects, eternal and infinite. ‘The orthodox maintain that the Son of God is what he is from 
everlasting, as well as the Father. His generation no more took place in any imaginary point 
of eternity than it took place in time. Indeed all duration, which is commenced, is time, and 
time it must ever remain. ‘Though it may never end, it can neyer be actual eternity ; nor can 
any being, whose existence has commenced, ever become actually eternal. ‘The thmg implies 
a contradiction in terms. ’ ; 

“The nature of God is perfect from everlasting ; andthe generation of the Son of God was 
uo voluntary and successive act of God, but something essential to the Godhead, and therefore 
natural and eternal. We may illustrate this great subject, though we can never fully com- 
prehend it. All natural agents, as we call them, act or operate uniformly and necessarily. If 
they should change their action or operation, we should immediately infer a change of their 
nature. For their existence, in a certain state, implies that action or operation, They act 
or operate by, what we call, a necessity of nature, or, as any plain uneducated man would 
express himself, it is their nature so to do. Thus the fountain flows. Thus the sum shines. 
Thus the mirror reflects whatever is before it. No.sooner did the fountain exist, in its natural 
state, than it flowed. No sooner did the sun exist, in its natural state, than it shone. No 
sooner did the mirror exist, in its natural state, than it reflected the forms placed before it. 
‘These actions or operations are all successive, and are measured by time, because the things 
from whence they result exist in time, and their existence is necessarily successive, But had 
the fountain existed from everlasting, in its natural state, from everlasting it must have flowed. 
Had the sun so existed, so it must have shone. Had the mirror so existed, so it must have 
reflected whatever was before it, The Son of God is no voluntary effect of the Father’s power 
and wisdom, like the created universe, which once did not exist, and might never have existed, 
and must, necessarily, be ever confined within the bounds of time and space: he is the natural 
and necessary, and therefore the eternal and infinite birth of the Divine fecundity, the bound- 
less overflow of the eternal fountain of all existence and perfection, the infinite splendour of 
the eternal sun, the unspotted mirror and complete and adequate image, in whom may 
seen all the fulness of the Godhead, This places the orthodox faith at an “nam distance from 
the Sabellian and Arian heresies, and will ever make that distance absolutely infinite, This 
is no figure of speech, but a most sober truth.” (8) : ‘ 

In the elogtient and forcible passage just quoted, the ppmonition betwixt a necessary and a. 
voluntary effect is to be understood of arbitrary will; for, otherwise, the ancients scrupled not to 
say, that the generation of the Son was with the will of the Father; some, that he could not but 
eternally will it, as being eternally good; others, that, since the will of God is God himself, as 


~ (7) See Bull’s Defensio Fidei Nicaenae, and the notes of Bishop Pearson’s most excellent work on the 
Creed. 
(8) France's Three Discourses on the Person of Christ. 
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much as.the wisdom of God is God himself, whatever is the fruit and product of God, is the fruit 
and product of his will, wisdom, &c; and so the Son, being the perfect image of the Father, is 
substance of substance, wisdom of wisdom, will of will, as a is light of light, and God of God, 
which is St. Austin’s doctrine. That the generation of the Son may be by necessity of nature, 
without excluding the concurrence or approbation of the will, in'the sense of consent, approbation, 
and acquiescence, is shown by Dr. Waterland, in his “ Defence of Queries,” and to that the reader 
who is curious in such distinctions is referred. ‘They are distinctions, however, the subtlety 
of which will often be differently apprehended by different minds, and they are, therefore, 
scarcely allowable, except when used defensively, and to silence ani opposer who resorts to 
subtleties for the propagation of error. The sure rock is the testimony of Gop, which admits 
of no other consistent interpretation tnan that above given. This being established, the 
incomprehensible and mysterious considerations, connected with the doctrine, must be left 
among those deep things of God which, in the present state at least, we are not able to search 
and fathom. For this reason, the attempts which have been made to indicate, though faintly, 
the manner of the generation of the Son-are not to be commended. Some of the Platonizin, 
fathers taught, that the existence of the Son flowed page A the Divine intellect exert 
on itself, The schoolmen agitated the question, whether the Divine generation was effected by 
intellect or by will, The Father begetting a Son, the exact counterpart and equal of himself, 
by contemplating and exerting his intelligence upow himself, is the view advocated by some 
divines, both of the Romish and Protestant communions. Analogies have also been framed 
between the generation of the Son by the Father and the mind’s generation of a conception of 
itself in thought. Sone of these speculations are almost obsolete ; others continue to this day. 
It ought, however, to be observed, that they are wholly unconnected with the fact, as it is 
stated, authoritatively and doctrinally stated, in Scripture.’ These are. atmospheric halos about 
the sun of revelation, which, in truth, are the product of a lower region, though they may seem 
to surround the orb itself. - Of these notions Zanchius has well observed, “ As we have no 
proof of these from the word of God, we must reject them as rash and vain, that is, if the 
thing be positively asserted so to be.” Indeed, we may ask, with the prophet, “ Who shall 
disclose his GENERATION ?” On this subject Cyril of Jerusalem wisely says, ‘Believe, indeed, 
that.God has a Son; but to know how this is possible be not curious. For if thou searchest, 
thou shalt notfind. Therefore, elevate not thyself, (in the attempt,) lest thou fall. Be care- 
ful to understand those things alone which are delivered to thee as commands. First, declare 
to me who is the Father, and then thou wilt acknowledge the Son. But if thou canst not 
ascertain (cognoscere) the nature. of the Father, display no curiosity about knowing the mode 
of the Son. ith regard to thyself, it is sufficient for all the purposes of godliness to know, 
that God has one only Son.” _ 

Proved then, as I think it irrefragably is, by Scripture testimony, that the title “Son or 
Gov” contains a revelation of the divinity of our Lord, as a person of the same nature and 
essence with the Father, we may proceed to another of the most emphatic and celebrated 
appellations of our blessed Saviou-—“ Tur Worn.” ; 

nder this title our Saviour is abruptly announced in the introduction to St. John’s Gospel, 
for that he is intended cannot be a matter of doubt.. In the 5th verse, “the Word” is called 
“the Light.” _ In verse 7, John Baptist is said to bear witness of that “Light.” Again, in 
verse 14, the Word is said to have been made flesh, and to have dwelt among us; and, in 
verse 15, that “John bears witness of him.” “The Word” and “the Light,” to w John 
bears witness, are names, therefore, of the same Being’; and that Being is, in verse 17, declared 
to be Jesus Christ. (9) 

The manner in which St. John commences his Gospel is strikingly different from the intro- 
auctions to the histories of Christ by the other Evangelists; and no less striking and peculiar 
is the title under which he announces him—-“'THe Worp,” It has, therefore, been a subject 
of much inquiry and discussion, from whence this Evangelist drew the use of this appellation, 
and what reasons led him, as though intending to solicit, particular attention, to place it at the 
very head of his Gospel. That it was for the purpose of establishing an express opinion, as to 
the personal character of him whom it is used to designate, is made more than probable from 
the predominant character of the whole Gospel, which is more copiously doctrinal, and con- 
tains a record more full of what Jesus “said,” as well as “did,” than the others. 

_ As to the source from which the term “Logos” was drawn by the Apostles, some have held 
it to be taken from the Jewish Scriptures; others, from the Chaldee paraphrases ; others, from 
Philo and the Hellenizing Jews. ‘The most natural conclusion certainly appears to be, that, 
as St. John was a plain, “unlearned” man, chiefly conversant, in the Holy Scriptures, he 
derived this term from the sacred books of his own nation, in which the Hebrew phrase Dabar 
Jehovah, the Word of Jehovah, frequently occurs in passages which must be understood to 
speak of a personal Word, and which phrase is rendered Aoyos xvocov by the Septuagint inter- 
preters. Certainly, there is not the least evidence in his writings, or in his traditional history, 


(9) “Per rov Aoyoy intelligi Christum, caret dubio, Nam v.6,.7, Scriptor dicit, Joannem Baptistam dehoe 
Aoyw testumonium dixisse ; constat autem eum de Christo dixisse testimonium; et vy. 14, sequiter, Aoyow 
hominen esse factum, et Apostolos hujus \oyov, hominis facti, vidisse dignitatem ; atqui Christi majestatem 
quotidie oculis videbagt*—-Roventa aller 
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that he ever acquainted himself with Philo or with Plato; and none, therefore, that he borrowed 
the term from them, or usedit in any sense approaching to or suggested by these refinements : 
—in the writings of St. Paul there are allusions to poets and philosophers; in those of St. John, 
none. We have already seen, that the Hebrew Scriptures contain frequent intimations of a 
distinction of persons in the Godhead: that one of these Divine Persons is called Jnnovan;- 
and, though manifestly represented as existing distinct from the Father, is yet arrayed with 
attributes of divinity, and was acknowledged by the ancient Jews to be; in the highest sense, 
“their God,” the God witn whom, through all their history, they chiefly “had to do.” This 
Divine Person we have already proved to have been spoken of by the Prophets as the future 
Christ ; we have shown, too, that the Evangelists and Apostles represent Jesus as that Divine 
Person of the Prophets; and, if in the writimgs of the Old Testament, he is also called “THE 
Worb,” the application of this term to our Lord is naturally accounted for. It will then 
appear to be a theological not a philosophic appellation, and one which, previously even to the 
time of the Apostle, had been stamped with the authority of inspiration. It is not, indeed, 
frequently used in the Old Testament, which may account for its not being adopted as a pro- 
minent title of Christ by the other Evangelists and Apostles ; but that, notwithstanding this in- 
frequency, it is thus used by St. John has a.sufficient reason, which shall be presently adduced. 

In Genesis xv, 1, we are told, that “the Wonrp of the Lord came unto Abean in a vision, 
saying, Fear not, Abram: I am thy shield and thy exceeding great reward.” Here the Worp 
of the Lord is the speaker—“ the Word ¢ame=-saying :” a mere word may be spoken or said ; 
but a personal Word only can say, “I am thy shield’’ ‘The pronoun J refers to the whole 
phrase “the Word of Jehovah ;” and, if a personal Word be not understood, no person at all 
is mentioned by whom this message is conveyed, and whom Abram in reply, invokes as 
“Lorp Gov.” The same construction is seen in Psalm xviii, 30, “The Word of the Lord is 
tried; he is a buckler to all that trust in him.” Here the pronouns refer to “True Worp of the 
Lord,” in the first clause; nor is there any thing in the context’to lead us to consider the 
Word mentioned to be a grammatical word, a verbal communication of the will of another, in 
opposition to.a personal Word. ‘This passage is, indeed, less capable of being explained, on 
the supposition of an ellipsis, than that in Genesis. In this personal sense, also, 1 Sam. iii, 21,. 
can only be naturally interpreted. “And the Lord appeared again in Shiloh; for the Lord 
revealed (showed) himself to Samuel in Shiloh, by THz Worp or ruz Lorn.” Here it is 
first declared, that the Lord appeared; then follows the manner of his appearance, or mani- 
festation, “by the Word of the Lord.” In what manner could he appear, except by his per- 
sonal Word in vision? Again, a comparison of two passages will make it probable, that the 
personal Worn .is intended in some ‘passages, and was so understood by the ancient Jews, 
where there are no marked circumstances of construction to call our attention to it. In 2 Sam. 
vii, 21, we find, “For thy Worp’s sake, and according to thine own heart, hast thou done all 
these things.” But in the parallel passage in 1 Chron. xvii, 19, it is read, “O Lord, for thy 
SERVANT’S sake, and according-to thine own heart, hast thou done all this greatness.” Servant 
is, unquestionably, an Old Testament appellation of Messiah; and not a few passages might 
be adduced, where the phrases “‘for thy servant’s sake,” “for thy name’s sake,” mdicate a 
mediatorial character vested in some exalted and Divine Personage. ‘The comparison of these 
two passages, however, is sufficient to show, that a personal character is given to the Word 
mentioned in the former. : ; : 

All that has been said by opposing criticism, upon these and a few other passages in which 
the phrase occurs, amounts to no more than that they may be otherwise, interpreted, by 
considering them as elliptical expressions. The sense above given is, however, the natural 
and obvious one; and, if it also accounts better for the ‘frequent use of the terms “ Word,” 
“Word of the Lord,” among the ancient Jewish writers, this is an additional reason why it 
should be preferred. ‘The Targumists use it with great frequency; and, should we even 
suppose Philo and the Helleristic Jews to have adopted the term Logos from Plato and the 
Greeks, yet the favouritism ofthat term, so to speak, and the higher attributes of glory and 
divinity with which they invest their Logos, is best accounted for by the correspondence of 
this term with one which they had found before; not ‘only among their own interpreters, but 
in the sacred writings themselves. > ees ; - 

Reference has been made to the Targums, and they are in farther evidence of the theological 
origin of this appellation. The Targums, or Chaldee paraphrases of the Old Testament, were 
composed for the use of the common people among the Jews, who, after their return from 
captivity, did not understand the original Hebrew. They were read in the synagogues every 
Sabbath day, and with the phrases they contain all Jews would, of course, be familiar. Now, 
in such of these paraphrases as are extant, so frequently does the phrase “the Word of Jehovah” 
occur, that in almost every place where Jehovah is mentioned in the Old Testament, as holding 
any intercourse with men, this cireumlocution is used. “The Lord created man in‘his own — 
image,” is, in the Jerusalem Targum, “The Word of Jehovah created man.’ “ Adam and 
Eve heard the voice of the Lord God,” is paraphrased, “they heard the voice of the Word 
of the Lord God.” “ The Lord thy God, he it is that goeth before thee ie. in the Targum, 
“Jehovah thy God, his Word goeth before thee.” The Targumists read, for “I am thy shield,” , 
Gen. xv, 1, “My Word is thy shield ;” for “Israel shall be saved in the Lord,” Isa. xlv, 17, 
“by the Word of the Lord ;” for “I am with thee,” Jer. i, 8, “My Word is with thee;” and 
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in Psalm cx, 1, instead of “the Lord said unto my Lord,” they read, ‘the Lord said unto his 
Word ;? and so in a great number of places, ' 

The Socinian answer is, that this is an idiom of the Chaldee language, and that “the word 
of a person is merely synonymous to himself” It must certainly be allowed, that the Memra 
of the Chaldce paraphrasts has not.in every case a personal sense, nor, indeed, has Logos, or 
Word by which it may be translated; but, as the latter is capable of being used in a personal 
sense, so is the former ; and, if. passages can be found in the Targums where it is evident that 
it is used personally,and-as distinct from God the Father, and cannot, without absurdity, be 
supposed to be used otherwise, the objection is fully invalidated. This has, I think, been very 
satisfactorily proved. So in one of the above instances, ‘They heard the voice of the Word 
of the Lord God walking in the garden.” Here walking is, undoubtedly, the attribute of a 
person, and not of a mere voice; and that the person referred to is not the Father, appears from 
the author, Tzeror Hammor, who makes this observation on the place,“ Before they sinned 
they saw the glory of the blessed God speaking with him, that is with God; but after their 
sin they only heard the voice walking.” —A trifling remark; but sufficient to show that the 
Jewish expositors-considered the yoice as a distinct person from God. 

The words of Elijah, 1 Kings xviii, 24, “I will call on the name of the Lord,” &c, are thus 
oer by Jonathan: ‘I will pray in the name of the Lord, and he shal! send his Word.” 

‘he paraphrast could not refer to any message from God: for it was not an answer by word, 
but by fire, that Elijah expected, It has never been pretended, either by Socinians, or by the 
eres that God the Father is said. to be sent. If there be but one Divine Person, by whom 
is he sent ? a 

We learn, from Gen, xvi, 7, &c, that “the Angel of the Lord found Hagar by-a fountain of 
water ;” that he said, “I will multiply thy seed exceedingly,” and that.“ she called the name of 
Jenovan that spake to her, Thou God seest me.” It is evident, that Hagar considered the per- 
son who addressed her as Divine. Philo asserts that it was the Word who appeared to her. 
Jonathan gives the same view. ‘She confessed before the Lord Jenovan, whose Word had 
spoken toher.” With this the Jerusalem Targum agrees: “She confessed and prayed to the 

ord of the Lord who had appeared to her.” It is in vain to say,-in the Socinian sense that 

God himself is here meant. For the paraphrasts must have known, from the text, that the 
person spoken. of is called an angel. 1f the Father be meant; how is he called an angel? 
. “They describe the-Word as a Mediator. \t is said, Deut. iv, 7, ‘ For what nation is there so 
great, who hath God so nigh wnto them as the Lord our God is in all things that we call wpon him 
for? Jonathan gives the following paraphrase of the passage: ‘God is near in the name of 
the Word of the Lord?” Again, we find this paraphrase on Hos.*iv, 9, ‘God will receive the 
prayer of Israel by his Word, and have mercy upon them,-and will make them by his Word 
like a beautiful fig tree.’ Andon Jer. xxix, 14, ‘I will be sought. by you in my Word, and I 
will be inquired of through you by my Word.’ According to the Jerusalem Targum on Gen. 
xxi, 33, Abraham at Pepebe ‘prayed in the name of the Word of the Lord, the God of the 
world” But it is inconceivable, that the paraphrasts did not here mean to describe the Word 
as a Mediator ; especially as we know that the ancient Jews, when supplicating God, entreated 
that he would ‘look on the face of his anointed,’ 

. “They speak of atonement as made by this Memra. On Deut. xxxii, 43, Jonathan observes, 
‘God will atone by his Word for his land, and for his people, even a people saved by the 
Word of the Lord.’ - 

“They describe the Memra as a Redeemer, and sometimes as the Messiah. These words, 
Gen. xlix, 18, ‘I have waited fi salvation,’ are thus paraphrased in the Jerusalem Targum: 
‘Our father Jacob said thus, soul expects not the redemption of Gideon the son of Joash, 
which is a temporary salvation; nor the redemption of Samson, which is a transitory salva- 
tion; but the redemption which thou didst-promise should-come through thy Memra to thy 


people, ‘This salvation my soul waits for.’ In the blessing of Judah (ver. 10-12) particular. 

mention is made of the King Messiah, It is a striking proof that by the Memra they meant - 
him who was to appear as the Messiah, that in the Targum of Jonathan, verse 18, is thus - 
rendered: ‘Our father. Jacob said, I do not expect the deliverance of Gideon the son of Joasa, ~ 


which is a temporal salvation; nor that of Samson the son of Manoah, which is a transient 
salvation. But I expect the redemption of the Messiah the son of David, who shall come to 
gather to~himself the children of Israel.’ It is evident that the one paraphrast has copied from 
the other: and as the one puts Messiah for Memra, it cannot well be denied that they had 
considered both terms as denoting the same person, 

_ “They describe this Memra as only-begotten, and, in this character, as the Creator. That 
remarkable verse, Gen. ili, 22, ‘The Lord God said, Behold, the man is become.as one of us,? is 
paraphrased in a yery singular manner: ‘The Word of the Lord said, Behold, Adam whom 
_ I have created, is the only-begotten in the world, as I am the Pes HUY in the highest 

heavens.” The language here ascribed to the Memra, with what reference to the text avails 
not in the present inquiry, is applicable to a person only ; and it will. not be pretended by our 
opponents, that it can apply to the Father. 'The.person intended was hélieved to be ‘the only- 
begotten Word.’ How nearly does this language approach to that of inspiration! ‘In the 
beginning was the Word. All things were made by him. We beheld his glory, the glory as of the 

Only-hegolten of the Father, John i, 1, 3, 
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' “Tf, therefore, the paraphrasts describe the Wemra as one sent, as a Mediator, as one by 
whom atonement is made, as‘a Redeemer and the Messiah, and as only-begotten ; it is unde- 
niable that they do not mean God the Father. If, notwithstanding, they ascribe personal and 
Divine characters to the Word, they must mean a distinct person in the Divine essence.” (1) 

The same personality and the same distinction we find in the passage, ‘‘God came to Abi- 
melech ;” in the Targum, “his Word came from the face of God to Abimelech.” _ Equally 
express is the personal distinction in Psalm ex, 1, “Jehovah said unto his Word, Sit thou at 
my right hand.” Here the Word cannot be the Jehovah that speaks, and a person only could 
sit at his right hand. 'This passage, too, proves that the ancient Jews applied the term Word 
to the Messiah ; for, as we may learn from our Lord’s conversation with the Pharisees, it was 
a received opinion that this passage was spoken of the Messiah. 

‘Now, as some of the Targums stili extant are older than the Christian era, and contain the 
interpretations of preceding paraphrases now lost; and as there is so constant an agreement 
among them in the use of this phrase, we can be at no loss to discover the source whence St. 
John derived the appellative Logos. He had found it in the Hebrew Scriptures, and he had 
heard it, in the Chaldee paraphrases, read in the synagogues, by which it was made familiar 
to every Jew, Dr. P. Smith, in his Scripture Testimony, hesitates as to the personal sense 
of the Memra of the Chaldean paraphrasts, and inclines to consider it as used i the sense of 
a reciprocal pronoun, denoting, in its usual application to the Divine Being, God his very self. 
On this supposition it is, however, impossible to interpret some of the passages above given. 
Its primary import, he says, “is that, whatever it may be, which is the mep1um of communi- 
cating the mind and intentions of one person to another.’ The Jews of the same age, or a 
little after, and Philo, he admits, used the term Word with a personal reference, for such “an 
evtension and reference of the term would flow from the primary signification, a MEDIUM of 
rational communication ;” but if Philo and those Jews thus extended the primary meaning of 
this word, why might not the Chaldee paraphrasts extend it before them? “They did not 
invent the term, and affix to it its primary meaning. They found it in the Chaldee tongue, 
as we find Word in English; and that they sometimes use it in its primary sense is no proof 
at all that they did not use it also in a personal or extended one. That a second Jehovah is 
mentioned in the Hebrew Scriptures, as the medium of communication with men, cannot be 
denied, and Memra would, therefore, he, according to this explanation of its primary meaning, 
a most fit term to express his person and office. It is also a strong evidence in favour of the 
personal sense of this term, that “Maimonides himself, anxious as he was to obscure all those 
panenges of Scripture that-imply a Divine plurality, and to conceal every evidence of the Jews 
having ever held this doctrine, had not boldness enough to- assert, that with the Chaldee 
interpreters, the Word of God was merely ‘synonymous.to God? himself. He knew that the 
Targums afforded-such unquestionable evidence of the introduction of a distinct person under 
this designation, that every one of his countrymen who was in the least acquainted with them, 
would give him the lie. ‘Therefore he finds himself reduced to the miserable shift of pretend» 
ing that, when the paraphrasts speak of the Word of the Lord, and use this expression where 
the name of God occurs in the original, they mean to describe a created angel.” (2) 

“Upon the whole, then,” says Dr. Laurence, “how are we to determine the sense of this 
singular phrase? Although we consider it neither as a reciprocal, nor as intended to desig- 
nate the Second Person in the Trinity, who, becoming incarnate, lived and died for us, (of 
which, perhaps, the 'Targumists themselves might have had, at best, but indistinct or even 
incorrect ideas,) yet may we, most probably, regard it, in its general use, as indicative of a 
Divine Person. That it properly means the Word of the Lord, or his will declared by a verbal 
communication, and that, it is sometimes literally so taken, cannot be denied. But*it seems 
impossible to consult the numerous passages, where personal characteristics are attributed ta 


, and to conceive, that it does not usually point out a real person, Whether the Targumist 










uted this hypostatical word as a true subsistence in the Divine nature, or as a distinct 
of Deity, it may be useless to inquire, because we are deficient in data adequate to 
decision of the question.” (3) 
the philosophic Jews may, therefore, be well spared in the inquiry as to the source 
e St. John derives the appellative Logos, Whether the Logos of Philo be a per- 
ified attribute or a person has been much disputed, but is of little consequence on this point. 
ay, however, be observed, that, as the evidence predominates in favour of the personality 
of the Logos of Philo, in numerous passages of his writings, this-will also show, that not onl 
the Jewish writers, who composed the paraphrases, and the common people among the Jew: 
in consequence of the 'Targums being read in the synagogues, but also those learned men-who 
addicted themselves to the study of the Greek philosophy, were familiar with the idea of a 
Logos as a person distinct fram God, yet invested with Divine attributes and performing Divine 
works, The question as to Philo is not whether he sometimes speaks of a personified Logos, 
that is, of an attribute or conception of God, arrayed in poetic personal properties: this is 


Q Jamieson’s Vindication, 
2) Et fuit Verbum Domini ad me, &c. Fieri quoque potest meo judicio ut Onkelos per vocem Blohim, 
Angelum intellexevit, &c.—More Neyochim, par, i, c. 27, p. 33, 

(sy Dissertation. 
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granted; but whether he also speaks of a Logos, who is a real and a Divine person. Now, 
when he calls this Logos God,-a second God, the Son of God, the First-begotten, the beloved 
Son; speaks of him as superior to angels, as the Creator of the world, as seeing all things, as 
the Governor and Sustainer, as a Messenger, as the Shepherd of the flock ; of men being freed 
from their sins by him, as the true High Priest, as a Mediator, and in other similar and porsonal 
terms, which may all be verified by consulting his writings, or the selections given in Kidd’s 
Demonstration, Allix’s Judgment, Bryant’s Philo, Laurence’s Dissertation, and other works ; 
he cannot, by any possibility of construction, be supposed to personify the mere attribute of 
the Reason or Wisdom of God, or any conception and operation of the Divine Intellect. This 
may be the only Logos of Plato; for, though the Christianized Platonists, of a: lower period, 
used this term in a personal sense, there is but slender evidence to conclude, that Plato used 
it as the name of a person distinct from God. Certain it is, that the Logos of Philo is arrayed 
in personal characters which are not found in the writings of Plato; a fact which will with. 
great difficulty be accounted for, upon the supposition that the Jewish philosopher borrowed 
his notions from the Greek. Philo says, that “the Father has bestowed upon this Prince of 
angels his most ancient Logos, that he should stand as a Mediator, to judge between the créa- 
ture'and the Creator. He, therefore, intercedes with him, who is immortal, in behalf of mor- 
tals; and, on the other hand, he acts the part of an ambassador, being sent from the supreme 
_ King to his subjects, And this gift he so willingly accepts, as to glory in it, saying, I have 
stood between God and you, being neither unbegotten as God, nor begotten like mortals, but 
oe in the middle, between two extremes, acting the part of a hostage with both; with the 
Creator, as a pledge that he will never be provoked to destroy or desert the world, so as to 
suffer it to run into confusion; and, with creatures, to give them this certain hope, that God, 
being reconciled, will never cease to take care of his own workmanship. For I proclaim peace 
to the creation from that God who removes war and introduces and preserves peace for ever.” 
Now, when he expresses himself in this manner, who can reconcile this to a mere personifica- 
tion from the Greek philosophy? or suppose that Philo obtained from that, ideas so evan- 
gelical, that, were there not good evidence that he. was not acquainted with Christianity, we 
should rather conceive of him as of “a scribe,” so far as this passage goes, “ well instructed” 
in the kingdom of heaven? Even Dr. Priestley acknowledges that Philo “made a much more 
substantial personification of the Logos than any of the proper Platonists had done.” (4) Sub- 
stantial, indeed, it is; for, although, in some passages, in the vigour of his discursive and 
allegorizing genius, “he enshrines his Logos behind such a veil of fancy, that we can scarcely 
discern his person in the sanctuary,” yet in the above, and many other passages, “he draws 
aside the veil and shows him to us in his full: proportions.’-(5) For what conceivable attribute 
of Deity, or ideal thing whatever, could any writer, allegorist as he might be, not insanely 
raving, call “Prince of-angels,” “ Mediator,” “Intercessor,” “neither unbegotten as God, nor 
begotten like mortals,” ‘an Ambassador” sent from God to men, interposing between an 
offended God to restrain his anger and to give “peace” to the world? Who could speak of 
these attributes or idealities in language anticipatory of an incarnation, as “a man of God, 
immortal and incorruptible,” as “the man after the image of God,” or ascribe to him a name 
‘unspeakable and incomprehensible,” and affirm that he is a * fabricator,” or Creator, and 
“Divine, who will lie up close to-the Father,” exactly where St. John places him, in the 
very bosom of the Father.” For, however mysteriously Philo speaks in other passages, he 
says nothing to contradict these, and they must be taken as they are. They express a real 
puget and they show, at the same time, that they could not be borrowed from Plato. 
t is not necessary to enter into the question, whether that philosopher ‘ascribed a real per- 
sonality to his Logos-or not. If he gives hinva real and Divine personality, then the inference 
will be; that he derived his notion from the Jews, 6r fom ancient. patriarchal tradition; and 
it would be most natural for Philo, finding a personal and Divine Logos in Plato, to enlarge 


the scanty conceptions of the philosopher from the theology of his own country. On the other _ 


hand, if we suppose the Logos of Plato to be a mere personification, either Philo must | 


improved it into a real person; consistent with his own religion; or, sometimes | 


7; 







on a mere personified Logos, and sometimes introducing the personal Logos of his ow: 


and native schools, we have the key to all those passages which would appear inconsi 
with each other, if interpreted only of one and the same subject, and if he were regarded as 
speaking.exclusively either of a personified or a real Logos. “From all the circumstances it 
seems to be the most reasonable conclusion, that the leading acceptation of the Memra or 
Logos among the Jews of this middle age was to designate an intermediate agent; that, in 
the sense of a Mediator, between God and man, it became a recognised appellation of the 
Messiah ; that the personal doctrine of the Worn was the one generally received, and that the 
conceptual notion which Philo interweaves with the other was purely his own invention, the 
result of his theological philosophy.” (6) 
As the doctrine of a personal Logos was not derived by Philo from Platonism, so his own 
writings, as decidedly as the reason of the case itself, wil show, that the source from which 
he did derive it was the Scriptures and the Chaldec paraphrases, or, in other words, the 
established theology of his nation. . Philo had not: suffered the doctrine of the Hebrew Scrip- 


(4) Early Opinions. (5) Whitaker’s Origin of Arianism. (6) Dr. Smith’s Person of Christ, 
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tures, of a Jehovah acting in the name and under the commission of another Jehovah as well 
as his own, to.go unnoticed. The passages of the Old Testament, in which a personal Word, 
the Dabar Jehovah, occurs, had not been overlooked, nor the more frequent use of an equivalent 
phrase in the Memra of the paraphrasts. “There is a time,” he observes, when he (the hol 
Ogos) inquires of some, as of Adam, Where art thou ?” exactly corresponding with the oldest 
Targumists, “Tue Worp of the Lord called to Adam.” ~ Again, with reference to Abraham 
and Lot,— of whom (the Logos). it is said the sun came out upon the earth, and Lot entered 
into Sijor, and the Lord rained brimstone and fire upon Sodom 'and Gomorrah. For the Logos 
of God, when he comes out to our earthly system, assists and helps those who are related to 
virtue,” &c. So by Onkelos and Jonathan, the appearances of God to Abram are said to be 
appearances.of the Word, and twice in the fifteenth chapter of Genesis, “the. Word of the Lord” 
is said.to come to Abraham. The Being who appeared to. Hagar, of whom she said, “Thou 
God seest me,” Philo also calls the Logos. The Jehoyah, who stood above the ladder of Jacob, 
and ‘said, “Iam the Lord God of Abraham thy father,”.has the same appellation, and he who 
spake to,Moses from the bush. It is-thus that Philo accords with the most ancient of the 
interpreters of his nation in giving the title Memra, Logos, or Word, to the,ostensible Deity 
of the Jewish Dispensation, in which, too, they were authorized by the use of the same term, 
in the same application, by the sacred writers themselves. Wh en, resort to Plato, when 
the source of the Logos of Philo is so plainly indicated? and why suppose St. John to have 
borrowed from Philo, when the Logos was an established form of theological speech, and when 


the sources from which Philo derived it, the Scriptures and the paraphrases, were as accessible 


to the Apostle as to the philosophical Jew of Alexandria? : 

‘As Philo mingled Platonic speculations with his discourses on the real Logos of his national 
faith, without, however, giving up personality and Divinity; so the Jews of his.own age 
mingled various crude and darkening comments with the same ancient faith drawn from a 
Scriptures, and transmitted with the purer parts of their tradition. The paraphrases and 
writings of Philo remain, however, a striking monument of the.existence of opinions as to a 
distinction of persons in the Godhead, and the divine character of a Mediator. and_inter- 
eer agent between God and man, as indicated in their Scriptures, and preserved by their 
theologians. " ; 

Cvicleticd as'this title of the Logos was in the Jewish theology, it is not, however, the 
appellation by which-the Spirit of Inspiration has chosen that our Saviour should be principally 
designated. It occurs but a very few times, and principally and emphatically in the intro- 
duction to St. John’s Gospel., A cogent reason can be given why this Apostle adopts it, and 
we are not without a probable reason why, in the New Testament, the title Son or Gop 
should have been preferred, which is, likewise, a frequent title of the Logos in the writings 
also of Philo. : ‘ 9 gl y 

“Originating from the spiritual principle of connection, between the first and the second 
Being in the Godhead ; marking this, by a spiritual idea of connection; and considering it to, 
be as close and as necessary, as the Word is to the energetic.mind of God, which cannot bury 
its intellectual energies in silence, but must put them forth in speech; it is too spiritual in 
itself, to be addressed to the faith of the multitude. If with so full a reference to our bodily 
ideas, and so positive a filiation of the Second Being to the First, we have seen the grossness 
of Arian criticism, endeavouring to resolve the doctrine‘into the mere dust of a figure ; how 
much more ready would it have been to do so, if we had only such a spiritual denomination as 
this, for the second? This would certainly have been considered by it, as too unsubstantial 
for distinct personality, and therefore too evanescent for equal Diyinity.”-(7) i 

Of the reason of its occasional use by St. John, a satisfactory account may also be given. 
The following is a clear abridgment of the ampler discussions on this subject which have 
employed many learned writers, s i 
- “Not long after the writings of Philo were published, there arose the Gnosties, a sect, or 
rather a multitude of sects, who having learnt in the same Alexandrian, school. to blend the 
pareeles of Oriental philosophy with the doctrine of Plato, formed a system most repugnant 
to the simplicity of Christian faith. It is this system which Paul so often attacks under the 
name of ‘false philosophy, strife of words, endless genealagies, science falsely so called.’ ‘The 
foundation of the Gnostic system was the intrinsic and incorrigible depravity of matter. Upon 
this principle they made a total separation between the spiritual and the material. world. 
Accounting it impossible to educe out of matter any thing which was: good, they held that the 
Supreme Being, who presided over the innumerable spirits that were emanations from himself, 
did not make this earth, but that a spirit of an inferioy nature, very far removed m character 
as well as in rank from the Supreme Being, formed matter into that order which constitutes 
the world, and gave life to the different creatures that inhabit the earth.. They held that this 
inferior spirit was the ruler of the creatures whom he had made, and they considered men, 
whose souls he imprisoned in earthly tabernacles, as experiencing under his dominion the 
misery which necessarily arose frorn their connection with matter, and as estranged from the 
knowledge of the true God. Most of the later sects of the Gnostics rejected every part of the 
Jewish law, because the books of Moses gave a view of the creation inconsistent with their 


(7) Whitoker’s Origin of Arianism, 
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system. But some of the earlier sects, consisting of Alexandrian Jews, incorporated a respect 
for the law with the principles of their system. They considered the Old Testament Dispen- 
sation, as granted by the Demiurgus, the maker and ruler of the world, who was incapable, 
from his want of power, of delivering those who received it from the thraldom of matter: and 
they looked for a more glorious messenger, whom the compassion of the Supreme Being was 
to send for the purpose of emancipating the human race. Those Gnosties who embraced 
Christianity, regarded the Christ as this Messenger, an exalted Aon, who, being in some 
manner united to the man Jesus, put an end to the dominion of the Demiurgus, and restored 
the souls of men to communion with God. It was natural for the Christian Gnostics who had 
received a Jewish education to follow the steps of Philo, and the general sense of their coun- 
trymen, in giving the name Logos to the Demiurgus. And as Christos was understood from 
the beginning of our Lord’s ministry to be the Greek word equivalent to the Jewish name 
Messiah, there came to be, in their system, a direct opposition between Christos and Logos. 
The Logos was the maker of the world: Christos was the (Zon sent to destroy the tyranny 
of the Logos. 

“One of the first teachers of this system was Cerinthus. We have not any particular 
account of all the branches of his system; and it is possible that we may ascribe to him some 
of those tenets. by which later sects. of Gnostics were discriminated. But we have authority 
for saying, that the generat principle of the Gnostic scheme was openly taught by Cerinthus 
before the publication of the Gospel of John. The authority is that of Irenaeus, ® bishop who 
lived in the second century, who in his youth had heard Polycarp, the disciple of the Apostle 
John, and who retained the discourses of Polycarp in his memory till his death. There are 
yet extant of the works of Irenacus, five books which he wrote against heresies, one of the 
most authentic and valuable monuments of theological erudition. In one place of that work 
he says, that Cerinthus taught in Asia that the world was not made by the Supreme God, but 
by a certain power very separate and far removed from the Sovereign of the Universe, and 
ignorant of his nature. (8) In another place, he says, that John the Apostle wished, by his 
Gospel, to extirpate the error which had been’ spread among men by Cerinthus; (9) and 
Jerome, who lived in the fourth century, says that John wrote his Gospel at the desire of the 
bishops of Asia, against Cerinthus and other heretics, and chiefly against the doctrines of the 
os then springing up, who said, that Christ did not exist before he was born of 
Mary. (1 3 

se any the laying these accounts together, it appears to have been the tradition of the 
Christian church, that John, who lived to a great age, and who resided at Ephesus, in pro- 
consular Asia, was moved by the growth of the Gnostic heresies, and by the solicitations of 
the Christian teachers, to bear his testimony to the truth in writing, and particularly to 
recollect those discourses and actions of our Lord, which might furnish the clearest refutation 
of the persons who denied his preéxistence. This tradition is a key to a great part of his 
Gospel. Matthew, Mark, and Luke, had given: a detail of those actions of Jesus which are 
the evidences of his Divine mission: of those events in his life upon earth which are most 
interesting to the human race ; and of those moral discourses in which the wisdom, the grace, 
and the sanctity of the Teacher, shine with unitedtustre. Their whole narration implies that 
Jesus was more than man. But as it is distinguished by a beautiful simplicity, which adds 
very much to their credit as historians, they have not, with the exception of a few incidental 
expressions, formally stated the conclusion that Jesus was more than man, but have left the 
Christian world to draw it for themselves from the facts narrated, or to receive it by the 
teaching and the writings of the Apostles. John, who was preserved by God to see this 
conclusion, which had been drawn by the great body of Christians, and had been established 
in the Epistles, denied by different heretics, brings forward, in the form of a history of Jesus, 
a view of his exalted character, anddraws our attention particularly to the truth of that which 
had been denied. When you come to analyze the Gospel of John, you will find that the first 
eighteen verses contain the positions laid down by the A:postle, in order to meet the errors of 
Cerinthus; that these positions, which are merely affirmed in the introduction, are proved in 
the progress of the Gospel, by the testimony of John the Baptist, and by the words and the 
actions of our Lord; and that after the proof is concluded by the declaration of Thomas, who, 
upon being convinced that Jesus had risen, said to him, ‘My Lord, and my God, John sums 
up the amount of his Gospel in these few words: ‘These are written that ye might believe 
that Jesus is the Christ, the Son of God,’ 7. e. that Jesus and the Christ are not distinct per- 
sons, and that Jesus Christ is the Son of God, The Apostle does not eondescend to.mention 
the name of Cerinthus, because that would have preserved, as long as the world lasts, the 
memory of a name which might otherwise be forgotten. But although there is dignity and 
propriety in omitting the mention of his name, it was necessary, in laying down the positions 
that were to meet his errors, to adopt some of his words, because the Christians of those days 
would not so readily have applied the doctrine of the Apostle to the refutation of those heresies 
which Cerinthus was spreading among them, if they had not found in the exposition of that 
doctrine some of the terms in which the heresy was delivered : and as the chief of these terms, 
Logos, which Cerinthus applied to an inferior sprit, was equivalent to a phrase in common 


(8) Tren, contra Haer. lib. iit, cap. xi, 1. ~ (9) Ibid. lib. i, xxvi, 1. (1) Jerom. De Vit. Mlust. cap. ix, 
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use among the Jews, ‘the word of Jehovah,’ and was probably borrowed from thence; John 
by his use of Logos rescues it from the degraded use of Cerinthus, and restores it to a sense 
corresponding to the dignity of a Jewish phrase.” (2) : 

The Logos was no fanciful term, merely invented by St. John, pro re nata, or even suggested 
by the Holy Spirit, as a suitable title for a prophet, by whom God chose to reveal himself or 
his Word. It was a term diversely understood in the world before St. John began his Gospel. 

Is it possible, therefore, that he should have used the term without some express allusion to 
‘these prevailing opinions? Had he contradicted them all, it would, of course, have been a 
plain proof, that they were all equally fabulous and fanciful; but by adopting the term, he cer- 
tainly meant to show, that the error did not consist in believing that there was a Logos, or — 
Word of God, but in thinking amiss of it. We might, indeed, have wondered much had he ~ 
decidedly adopted the Platonic or Gnostic notions, in preference to the Jewish; but that he 
should harmonize with the latter is by no means surprising ; first, because he was a Jew him- — 
self ; and, secondly, beeause Christianity was plainly to’be shown to be connected with, and, — 
as it were, regularly to have sprung out of Judaism. It is certainly, then, in the highest de- 
gree consistent with all we could reasonably expect, to find St. John and cthers of the sacred 
writers expressing themselves in terms not only familiar to the Jews under the old covenant, 

_ ‘but, which might tend, by a perfect revelation of the truth, to give instruction to all parties; 


Ut _ correcting the errors of the Platonic and Oriental systems, and confirming, in the clearest man-— 


” 


ner, the hopes and expectations of the Jews. (3) 
- While the reasons for the use of this‘term by St. John are obvious, the argument from it 
is irresistible; for, first, the Logos of the evangelist is a PERSON, not an attribute, as many 
Socinians have said, who have therefore, sometimes chosen to render it “wisdom.” For if an 
attribute, it were a mere truism to say that it was in the beginning with God, for God could 
never be without his attributes. The Apostle also declares, that the Logos was the Light; 
but that John Baptist was not the Light. Here is a kind of parallel supposed, and it presunies,. 
also, that it was possible. that the same character might be erroneously ascribed to both. — 
“Between person and person this may, undoubtedly, be the case; but what species of 
parallel can exist between man and an attribute? Nor will the difficulty be obviated b 
suggesting, that wisdom here means not the attribute itself, but him whom that attribute 
inspired, the man Jesus Christ, because the name of our Saviour has not yet been mentioned ; 
because that rule of interpretation must be inadmissible, which at one time would explain the 
term Logos by an attribute, at another by a man, as best suits the convenience of hypothesis ; 
and because, if it be, in this instance, conceived to indicate. our Saviour, it must follow, that 
our Saviour created the world, (which the Unitarians will by no means admit,) for the Logos, 
who was that which John the Baptist was not, the true Light, is expressly declared to have 
made the world.” (4) Ps : : 
Again; the Logos was made flesh, that is, becume man ; but in what possible sense could an 
attrioute become man?~> The Logos is “the only-begotten of the Father;” but it would be 
uncouth to say of any attribute, that it is begotten; and, if that were passed over it would 
follow, from this notion, either that God has only one attribute, or that wisdom is not his only- 
begotten attribute. Farther, St. John uses terms decisively personal, as that he is Gop, not 
Divine as an attribute, but God personally ; not that he was in God, which would properly 
have been said of an attribute, but with God, which he could only say of a person: that “all 
things were made by him;” that he was “‘in the world ;” that “he came to his own ;” that he 
was “in the bosom of the Father ;” and that “he hath declared the Father.” The absurdity 
of representing the Logos of St. John as an attributive seems, at length, to have been per- 
ceived by the Socinians themselves, and their New Version accordingly regards it as a per- 
sonal term. Pei ae 
If the Logos is a person, then is-he Divine; for, first eternity is ascribed to him, “in the 
beginning was the Word.”. The Unitarian comment is, “from the beginning of his ministry, 
or the commencement of the Gospel dispensation ;” which makes St. John use another trifling 
truism, and solemnly tell his readers, that our Saviour, when he began his ministry, was in 
existence !—“‘in the beginning of his ministry the Word was!” It is true that apyn, the be- 
ginning, is used for the beginning of Christ’s ministry, when he says that the Apostles had 
been “with chim from the beginning ;” and it may he used for the beginning. of any thing 
whatever. It is a term which must be determined in its meaning by the context; (5) and the 
question, therefore, is how the connection here determines it. Almost immediately it is added, 
“all things were made by him ;” which in a preceding chapter, has been proved to mean the 
creation of universal nature. He, then, who made all things was prior to all created things ; 
HE was when they began to be, and before they began to be; and, if he existed before all 
created things, he was not himself created, and was, therefore, eternal.(6) Secondly, he is 


ye 


2) Hill’s Lectures. - (3) See Nare’s Remarks on the Socinian Version. 

4) Laurence’s Dissertation on the Logos. ' 

5) Quotiescunque fit principii mentio, significationem illius ad id de quo accommodare necesse est.—Beza. 

6) “ Valde errant, qui ev apy interpretantur de initio Evangelio ; huic enim sententi consilium Joannis, 
et sequens oratio aperte repugnat. Si vero o Aoyos fuit jam tum, quum mundus esse cepit, sequitur eun 
fuisse ante mundum conditiun ; sequitur etiam eum non esse unam ex ceteris creatis rebus, que cum mundo 
esse ceperunt, sed alia natura conditione.”—Rosenmuller. 
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expressly called God, in the same sense as the Father; and thirdly, he is as explicitly said to 
be the Creator of all things. The two last particulars have already been largely established, 
‘and nothing need be added, except, as another proof that the Scriptures can only be fairly 
explained by the doctrine of a distinction of Divine Persons in the Godhead, the declaration 
of St. John may be adduced, that “the Word was with God, and the Word was God.” What 
hypothesis but this goes a single step to explain this wonderful language? Arianism, which 
allows the preéxistenee of Christ with God, accords with the first clause, but contradicts the 
second. Sabellianism, which reduces the personal to an official, and therefore a temporal, dis- 
tinction, accords with the second clause, but contradicts the first; for Christ according to this 
theory, was not with God in the beginning, that is, in eternity. Socinianism contradicts both 
clauses ; for on that scheme Christ was neither with God “in the beginning,” nor was he God. 
“The faith of God’s elect” agrees with both clauses, and by both it is established, “' The Word 
was with God and the Word was Gop,” : 


CHAPTER XIII. ° 
$5 
CurisT PpossEsseD oF Divine ATTRIBUTES. : 


+ 

Havine considered the import of some of the titles applied to our Lord in the Scriptures, 
and proved that they imply Divinity, we may next consider the altributes which are ascribed 
to him in the New Testament. If, to names and lofty titles which imply Divinity, we find 
added attributes never given to creatures, and from which all creatures are excluded, the Deity 
of Christ is established beyond reasonable-controversy. No argument can be more conclusive 
than this. Of the essence of Deity we know nothing, but that he is a Spirit. _He is made 
known by his attributes ; and it is from them that we learn, that there 1s an essential dis- 
tinction between him and his creatures, because he has attributes which they have not, and 
those which they have in common with him, he possesses in a degree absolutely perfect. From 
this it follows, that nis is a peculiar nature, ‘a nature sui generis, to which no creature does or 
can possibly approximate. Should, then, these same attributes be found ascribed to Christ, 
as explicitly and literally as to the Father, it follows of necessity, that, the attributes being 
the same, the essence is the same, and that essence the exclusive nature of the @eorns, or “ God- 
head.” It would, indeed, follow, that if but one of the peculiar attributes of Deity were ascribed 
to Christ, he must possess the whole, since they cannot exist separately; and whoever is 
possessed of one must be concluded to be in possession of all. (7) But it is not one attribute 
only, but all the attributes of Deity which are ascribed to him; and not only those which are 
moral, and which are, therefore, capable of being communicated, (though those, as they are 


_ attributed to Christ in infinite degree and in absolute: perfection, would be sufficient for the 


CS 


argument,) but those which are, on all sides, allowed to be incommunicable, and peculiar to the 
Godhead. 

Erernity is ascribed to him. “Unto us a child is born, unto us a son is given: and the 
government shall be upon his shoulder: and his name shall be called Wonderful, Counsellor, 
the Mighty God, the Everlasting Father, the Prince of Peace.” “Everlasting Father’ is 
yariously rendered by the principal orthodox critics; but every rendering is in consistency 
with the application of a positive eternity to the Messiah, of whick this is allowed to be a 

ediction. Bishop Lowth says, “the Father of the everlasting age.” Bishop Stock, “the 


r 
Father of Eternity ;” @. e.the owner of it. Dathe and Rosenmuller, “ternus.” ‘The former 


‘considers it an Oriental idiom, by which names of affinity, as father, mother, &c, are used to 
denote the author or eminent possessor of a quality or object. Rev. i, 17, 18, “lam THE 
First and rue Last, { am he that liveth and was dead ;” so also ch. ii, 8; and in both 
passages the context shows, indisputably, that it is our Lord himself who speaks, and applies 
these titles to himself. In chap. xxii, 13, also, Christ is the speaker, and declares himself to 
be “Aipua and Omeea, the Brernnine and the Enp, the First and the Last.” Now, by 
these very titles is the eternity of God declared, Isaiah xlv, 6, and xliii, 10, “I am the first, 
and I am the last; and beside me there is no God.” “Before me was there no God formed, 
neither shall there be after me.” But they are, in the book of Revelation, assumed by Christ 
as explicitly and absolutely ; and they clearly affirm, that the Being to whom they are applied 
had no beginning, and will have noend. In Rev. i, 8, after the declaration, “Tam Aipha and 
Omega, the beginning and the ending, saith the Lord,” it is added, “ which is, and which was, 
and which is to come, the Almighty.” Some have referred these words to the Father; but 
certainly without reason, as the very scope of the passage shows. It is Christ who speaks in the 
first person, throughout the chapter, when the sublime titles of the former part of the verse are 
used, and indeed, throughout the book; and to interpret this articular clause of the Father 
would introduce a most abrupt change of persons, which, but for a false theory, would never 
have been imagined. The words, indeed, do but express the import of the name Jehovah, so 


(7) “ Attributa Divina arctissimo copulari yinculo, sic, ut nullum seperatim concipi queat, adeoque qui uno 
pollet, omnibus ornetur.”—Doederlein, 
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often given to-Christ; and as, when the Father is spoken of in verse 4, the same declaration 
is made concerning him which, in verse 8, our Lord makes of himself, it follows, that if the 
terms “ which was, and is, and is to come,” are descriptive of the eternity of the Father, they 
are also descriptive of eternity as an attribute also of the Son. We have a similar declaration 
in Heb. xiii, 8, “Jesus Christ, raz same YESTERDAY, TO-DAY, and FOR EVER,” where eternity, 
and its necessary concomitant, immutability, are both:ascribed to him. ‘That the phrase, 
“ vesterday, to-day, and for ever,” is equivalent to eternity needs no proof; and that the words 
are not spoken of the doctrine of Christ, as the Socinians contend, appears from the context, 
which scarcely makes any sense upon this hypothesis, (8) since a doctrine once delivered 
must remain what it was at first. This interpretation, also, gives a figurative sense to words 
which have all the character of a strictly literal declaration ; and it is a farther confirmation of 
the literal sense, and that Christ is spoken of personally, that 6 avros is the phrase by which 
the immutability of the Son is expressed in chapter i,. verse 12: “ But thou arl & avros, the 
same.” Peirce in his Paraphrase, has well expressed the connection: “Considering the con- 
clusion of their life and behaviour, imitate their faith; for the object of their faith, Jesus 
Christ, is the same now as he was then, and will be the same for ever.” A Being essentially 
unchangeable, and therefore eternal, is the only proper object of an absolute “ faith.” A simi- 
lar and most solemn ascription of eternity and immutability occurs Heb. i, 10-12, “ Thou, 
Lord,.in the beginning hast.laid the foundation of the earth: and the heavens are the works of 
thine hands. ‘They shall perish; but thou remainest: and they all shall wax old as doth a 
garment; and as a vesture shalt thou fold them up, and they shall be changed ; but thou art 
THE SAME, AND THY YEARS SHALL NoT Fait.” These words are quoted from Psa. cii, which all 
acknowledge to be a lofty description of the eternity of God. They are here applied to Christ, 
and of him they affirm, that he was before the material universe—that it was created by him— 
that he has absolute power over it—that he shall destroy it—that he shall do this with infinite 
ease, as one who folds up a vesture ; and that, amidst the decays and changes of material things, 
he remains the same. The immutability here ascribed to Christ is not, however, that of a created 
spirit, which will remain when the material. universe is destroyed; for then there would be 
nothing proper to Christ in the text, nothing but in which angels and men participate with him, 
and the words would be deprived of all meaning. His immutability and duration are peculiar, 
and a contrast is implied between his.existence and that of all created things. ‘They are depend- 
ent, he is independent ; and his necessary, and therefore eternal, existence must follow. ‘The phrase 

ETERNAL LIFE,” when used, as it is frequently, in St. John’s Epistles, is also a clear designa- 
tion of the eternity of our Saviour. “For the Lirs was manifested, and we have seen it, and 
bear witness, and show unto you that ETERNAL LiFe, which was with the Father, and was 
manifested unto us.” In the first clause, Christ is called the Life; he is then said to be “ eter- 
nal ;? and, that no mistake should arise, as though the Apostle merely meant to declare that he 
would continue for ever, he shows, that he ascribes eternity to him in his preéxistent state,— 
“ that eternal life? which was wit Tae Faruer; and with him before he was “manifested 
to men.” And eternal preéxistence could not be more unequivocally marked. 

To these essential attributes of Deity, to be without beginning and without change, is added 
that of being extended through all space.—He is not only eternal, but omnipresent. Thus 
he declares himself to be at the same time in heaven and upon earth, which is assuredly: a pro- 

erty of Deity alone. ‘No man hath ascended up to heaven, but he that came down from 

eaven, even the Son of Man which 1s in heaven.” The genuineness of the last clause has 
been attacked by a few critics; but has been fully established by Dr. Magee. (9) This pas- 
sage has been defended from the Socinian interpretation already, and contains an unequivocal 
declaration of ubiquity. 

For “where two or three are gathered together in my name, THERE AM I IN THE MIDST OF 
THEM.” How futile is the Socinian_comment in the New Version! This promise is to be 
“limited to the apostolic age.” But were that granted, what would the concession avail? In 
the apostolic age, the disciples met in the name of their Lord n ny times in the week, and in 
innumerable parts of the world at the same time, in Judea, Asia Minor, Europe, &c. He, 


therefore, who could be “in the midst of them,” whenever and wherever they assembled, must 
be omnipresent. But they add, “bya spiritual presence, a faculty of knowing things in places 
where he was not present ;” “‘a gift,” they say, “ given to the Apost casionally,” and refer 
to 1 Cor. v, 3. No such gift is, however, claimed by the Apostle in that passage, who knew 
the affair in the church at Corinth, not by any such faculty or revelation, but by “report,” 
verse 1. Nor does he say, that he was present with them, but judged ‘as though he were 
present.” If, indeed, any such gift were occasionally given to the Apostles, it would be, not a 
“spiritual presence,” as the New Version has it; but a figurative presence. No such figura- 
tive meaning is however hinted at in the text before us, which is as literal a declaration of 
Christ’s presence every where with his worshippers as that similar promise made by Jehovah 
to the Israelites: “In all places where I record my name I will come to thee, and I will bless 
thee.” At the very moment, too, of his ascension, that is, just when,.as to his bodily pre- 
sence, he was leaving his disciples, he promises still to be with them, and calls their attention 
to this promise by an emphatic particle, “ And Lo I am wirn you aways, even unto the end 






(8) See Macknight. (9) Magee on the Atonement. 
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of the world,” Matt. xxviii, 20. The Socinians render “to the end of the age,” that is, “the 
Jewish dispensation, till the destruction of Jerusalem.” All that can be said in favour of this 
is, that the words may be so translated, if no regard is paid to their import. But itis certain, 
that, in several passages, “the end of the world,” 9 cvvre\eca re aiwvos, must be understood in 
its popular sense. That this is its sense here, appears, first, from the clause “Lo I am with 
YOU ALWAYS,” nacas ras nuépas, “at all times ;” secondly, because spiritual presence stands, by 
an evidently implied antithesis, opposed to bodily absence; thirdly, because that presence of 
Christ was as necessary to his disciples after the destruction of Jerusalem as till that period. 
But even were the promise to be so restricted, it would still be in proof of the omnipresence of 
our Lord, for, if he were present with all his disciples in all places, “always,” to the destruc- 
tion of Jerusalem, it-could only be by virtue of a property which would render him present to 
his disciples in all ages. The Socinian Version intimates, that the presence meant is the gift 
of miraculous powers. Let even that be allowed, though it is a very partial view of the pro- 
mise; then, if till the destruction of Jerusalem the Apostles were “always,” ‘‘at all times,” 
avle to work miracles, the power to enable them to effect these wonders must “always” and 
in all places have been present with them;. and if that were not a human endowment, if a 
power superior to that of man were requisite for the performance of the miracles, and that 
power was the power of Christ, then he was really, though spiritually, present with them; 
unless the attribute of power can be separated from its subject, and the power of Christ be 
‘where he himself is not. This, however, is a low view of the import of the promise, “Lo I 
am with you,” which, both in the Old and New Testament, signifies to be present with any 


one, to help, comfort, and succour him. “Exvat psra twos, alicui adesse, juvare aliquem, curare 
i ie 


res alicujus.” (1) 2 

It is not necessary to adduce more than another passage in proof of a point so fully deter- 
mined already by the authority of Scripture. After the Apostle, in Colossians‘i, 16, 17, has 
ascribed the creation of all things in’ heaven and earth, “visible and invisible,” to Christ, he 
adds, “and by him all things consist.” -On this passage, Raphelius cites a striking passage from 
Aristotle, De Mundo, where the same verb, rendered “consist,” by our translators, is used in 
a like sense to express the constant dependence of all things upon their Creator for continued 
subsistence and preservation. “There is a certain ancient tradition common to all mankind, 
that all things subsist from and by God, and that no kind of being is self-sufficient, when alone, 
and destitute of his preserving aid.” (2) T'he Apostle then, here, not only attributes the 
creation, but the conservation ofall things to Christ; but. to preserve them his presence must 
be coéxtensive with them, and thus the universe of matter and created spirits, heaven and 
earth, must be filled with his power and presence. ‘This short sentence implies that our 
Lord’s presence extends to every part of the creation; to every being and. system in the 
universe ; a most striking and emphatical description of the omnipresence of God the Son.” (3) 

To these attributes of essential divinity is added, a PERFECT KNOWLEDGE of all things. 
This cannot be the attribute of a creature, for, though it may be difficult to say how far the 
knowledge of the highest order of intelligent creatures may be extended, yet is there two kinds 
of knowledge which God has made peculiar to himself by solemn and exclusive claim. 'The 
first is, the perfect knowledge of the thoughts and intents of the heart. “I the Lord search 
the heart, I try the reins,” Jeremiah xvii, 10. “Thou, even thou only,” says Solomon, “know- 
est the hearts of all the children of men,” 1 Kings viii, 39. This knowledge is attributed to 
and was claimed by our Lord, and that without any intimation that it was in consequence of 
a special revelation, or supernatural gift, as in a few instances we see in the Apostles and 
Prophets, bestowed to answer a particular and temporary purpose. In such instances also, it 
is to be observed, the knowledge of the spirits and thoughts of men was obtained in consequence 
of a revelation made to them by Him whose prerogative it is to search the heart. In the case 
of our Lord, it is, however, not merely said, “ And Jesus knew their thoughts,” that he perceived 
in his spirit, that they so reasoned among themselyes ; but it is referred to as an attribute or 
original faculty, and it is, therefore, made use of by St. John, on one occasion, to explain his 
conduct with teference to certain of his enemies:—‘But Jesus did not commit himself unto 

em, because he KNEW ALL MEN, and needed not that any should testify of man, FoR HE KNEW 
WHAT Was IN MAN.” After his exaltation, also, he claims the prerogative in the full style and 
majesty of the Jehovah of the Old Testament: “And all the churches shall know that J am 
he which seaRCHETH THE REINS AND THE HEART.” 

A striking description of the omniscience of Christ is also found in Heb. iv, 12, 13, if we 
understand it, with most of the ancients, of the hypostatic Word ; to which sense, I think the 
scope of the passage and context clearly determines it. ‘For the Worp or Gop is quick 
(living) and powerful, and sharper than any two-edged sword, piercing even to the dividing 
asunder of soul and spirit and of the jomts and marrow, and is a DISCERNER OF THE THOUGHTS 
AND INTENTS OF THE HEART; neither is there any creature that is not ManiresT in his sight ; 
for all things are NAKED and oPEN to the eyes of him with whom we have to do,” ‘The reasons 
for referring this passage rather to Christ, the au‘hor of the Gospel, than to the Gospel itself, 
are, first, that it agrees better with the Apostle’s argument. He is warning Christians against 


(1) Rosemmuller, (2) Raphelius in loc, See also Parkhurst’s Lex. ~~~" (8) Holden’s Scripture 
Testimonies. 
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the example of ancient Jewish unbelief, and enforces his warning by reminding them, that the 
Word of God discerns the thoughts and intents of the heart. ‘The argument is obvious, if the 
personal Word is meant; not at all so, if the doctrine of the Gospel be supposed. Secondly, 
the clauses, “neither is there any creature that is not manifest in mis sight,” and, all “things 
are naked and open to the eyes of umm, with whom we have to do,” or “to whom we must give 
an account,” are undoubtedly spoken of a person, and that person our witness and judge. 
Those, therefore, who think that the Gospel is spoken of in verse 12, represent the Apostle 
as making a transition from the Gospel to God himself in what follows. This, however, pro- 
duces a violent break in the argument, for which no grammatical nor contextual reason what- 
ever can be given; and it is evident that the same metaphor extends through both verses. 
This is taken from the practice of dividing and cutting asunder the bodies of beasts slain for 
sacrifice, and laying them open for inspection, lest any blemish or unsoundness should lurk 
within, and render them unfit for the service of God. ‘I'he dividing asunder of “ the joints and 
marrow” in the 12th verse, and the being made “naked and open to the eyes,” in the 13th, 
are all parts of the same sacrificial and judicial action, to which, therefore, we can justly assign 
but one agent. The only reason given for the other interpretation is, that the term Logos is 
nowhere else used by St. Paul. ‘This can weigh but little against the obvious sense of the 
passage. St. Luke, 1, 2, appears to use the term Logos in a personal sense, and he-uses it but 
once; and if St. Paul uses it here, and not in his other epistles, this reason may be given, that 
in other epistles he writes to Jews and Gentiles united in the same churches; here, to Jews 
alone, among whom we have seen that the Logos was a well-known ‘theological term. (4) 

The Socinians urge against this ascription of infinite knowledge to our Lord, Mark xiii, 32: 
“But of that day and that hour knoweth no man, no, not the angels which are in heaven, 
neither the Son, but the Father only.” The genuineness of the clause “neither the Son” has 
been. disputed, and is not inserted by Griesbach in his text; there is not, however, sufficient 
reason for its rejection, though certainly in the parallel passage, Matt. xxiv, 36, “neither the 
Son” is not found. ‘But of that day and hour knoweth no man, no, not the angels of heaven ; 
but my Father only.” We are then reduced to this—a number of passages explicitly declare 
that Christ knows all things; there is one which declares that the Son did not know “the 
day and the hour” of judgment ; again, there is a passage which certainly implies that even 
this period was known to Christ; for St. Paul, 1 Tim. vi, 14, speaking of the “appearing of 
our Lord Jesus Christ” as the univeral judge, immediately adds, “which in his own times 
ratpors tors, Shall show who is the blessed and only potentate,” &c.. The day of judgment is 
here called “his own times,” or “his own season,” which, in its obvious sense, means the season’ 
he has himself fixed, since a certain manifestation of himself is in its fulness reserved by him 
to that period. As “the times and the seasons,” also, axe said, in another place, to be in the 
Father’s “own power ;” so by an equivalent phrase, they are here said to be in the power of 
the Son, because they are “his own times.” Doubtless, then, he knew “the day and the hour 
of judgment.” (5) Now, certainly, no such glaring and direct contradiction can exist in the 
word of truth, as that our Lord should know the day of judgment, and, at the same time, and 
in the same sense, not know it. Either, therefore, the passage in Mark must admit of an 
interpretation which will make it consistent with other passages which clearly affirm our Lord’s 
knowledge of all things, and consequently of this great day, or these passages must submit to 
such an interpretation as will bring them into accordance with that in Mark... It cannot, 
however, be in the nature of things that texts, which clearly predicate an infinite knowledge, 
should be interpreted to mean a finite and partial knowledge, and this attempt would only 
establish a contradiction between the text and the comment. Their interpretation is imperative 
upon us; but the text in Mark is capable of an interpretation which involyes no contradiction 
or absurdity whatever, and which makes it accord with the rest of the Scripture testimony on 
this subject. This may be done two ways. ‘The first is adopted by Macknight. 

“The word o1dev here seems to have the force of the Hebrew conjunction, hiphil, which in 
verbs denoting action, makes that. action, whatever it is, pass to another. Wherefore edsw, 
which properly signifies, I know, used in the sense of the conjunction hiphil, signifies, I make 
another to ve I declare. The word has this meaning, without dispute, 1 Cor. ii, 2. ‘I 
determined, edevar, to know nothing among you, but Jesus Christ and him crucified ;? i. e, I 
determined to make known, to preach nothing, but Jesus Christ. So, likewise, in the text, 
‘But of that day and that hour, none maketh you to know,’ none hath power to make you 
know its just as the phrase, Matt. xx, 23, is not mine to give,’ signifies, ‘is not in my power 
to give :’—‘no, not the angels, neither the Son, but the Father” Neither man nor angel, nor 
even the Son himself, can reveal the day and hour of the destruction of Jerusalem to you: because 
the Father hath determined that it should not be revealed.” (6) 

The second is the usual manner of meeting the difficulty, and refers the words “neither'the 
Son” exclusively to the human nature of our Lord, which we know, as to the body, “grew in 


(4) “Non deerat peculiaris ratio, cur Filiam Dei sic vocaret, cum ad Hebraeos scriberet, Ee eum illo no 
mine indigi ant: ut constat ex Targum, cujus pars hoc tempore facta est, et ex Philone aliisque 
Hellenistis.”—Poli Synop. 

(5) Karpors edtots, tempore, quod ipse novit. Brat itaque tempus adventus Christi ignotum Apostolis.”— 
Rosenmuller. 6) Harmony, 
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stature,” and, as to the mind, in “wisdom.” Bishop Kidder, in answering the Socinian 
objection from the lips of a Jew, observes, 

“1, That we Christians do believe, not only that Curist was Gop; but also that he was 
perfect man, of a reasonable soul, and human flesh subsisting. 

“We do believe, that his body was like one of ours: A real, not a fantastic and imagin- 
ary one. 

lWe do also believe, that .he had a human soul, of the same nature and kind with one of 
ours ; though it was free from sin, and all original stain and corruption. And no wonder then, 
that we read of him, that he increased, not only in statwre, and in favour with Gop and man, but 
in wisdom also: Luke ii, 52. Now wisdom is a spiritual endowment, and belongs to the mind 
or soul. He could not be said to increase in wisdom as he was Gon; nor could this be said of 
him with respect to his body, for that is not the subject of wisdom; but with regard to the 
human soul of Curist the other part of our human nature. 

“2. It must be granted, that as man he did not know beyond the capacities of human an¢ 
finite understanding; and not what he knew as Gop: He could not be supposed to know in 
this respect things not knowable by mon, any otherwise than as the Divine nature and wisdom 
thought fit to communicate and impart such knowledge to him. 

“3. That therefore Cunist may be said, with respect to his human nature and finite under- 
standing, not to know the precise time, the day and hour of some future events. 

“4, Vis farther to be considered how the Evangelists report this matter; they do it in such 
terms as are very observable. Of that day and hour knoweth no man; it follows, neither the 
Son. He doth not say the Son of Gon, nor the Aoyos, or Word, but the Son only. 

“J do not know all this while, where there is any inconsistency in the faith of Christians ; 
[arising from this view ;] when we helieve, that Jnsus was in all things made like unto us, and 
in some respect a. little lower than the angels, Fieb. ii, 7,17. T see no force in the above named 
objection.” (7) . 

The “Son of Man,” it is true, is here placed above the angels; but, as Waterland observes, 
“the particular concern the Son of Man has in the last judgment is sufficient to account for the 
supposed climax or gradation. : 

at is, indeed, objected by Socinians, that these interpretations of Mark xiii, 32, charge our 
Saviour, if not with direct falsehood, at least with criminal evasion; since he could not say 
with truth and sincerity, that he was ignorant of the day, if he knew it in any capacity ; ast 
cannot be denied that man is immortal, so long as he is, in any respect; immortal. The answer 
to this is, that as it may truly be said of the body of man, that it is not immortal, though the 
soulis; so it may, with equal truth, be said, that the Son of Man was ignorant of some things, 
though the Son of God knew every thing. It is not, then, inconsistent with truth and sincerity 
for our Lord to deny that he knew what he really did know in one capacity, while he was 
ignorant of it in another. Thus, in one place he says, ‘Now 1am no more in the world,’ John 
xvii, 11; and in another, ‘Ye have the poor always with you, but me ye have not always,’ 
Matt. xxvi, 11; yet on another occasion, he says, ‘Lo, lam with yous Matt. xxviii, 20; 
and again, ‘If any man love me—my Father will love him, and will come unto him and 
make our abode with him,’ John xiv, 23. From hence we see that our Lord might, without 
any breach of sincerity, deny that of himself considered in one capacity, which he could not 
have denied in another. There was no equivocation in his denying the knowledge of ‘that 
day and that hour,’ since with respect to his human nature, it was most true; and that he 
designed it to refer alone to his human nature, is probable, because he does not say the Son of 
God was ignorant of that day, but the Son, meaning the Son of man, as appears from the con- 
text, (Matthew xxiv, 37, 39; Mark xiii, 26, 34.) ‘Thus Mark xiii, 32, which, at first sight, 
may seem to favour the Unitarian hypothesis, is capable of a rational and unforced interpret- 
‘ation, consistently with the orthodox. faith.” (8) 

As the knowledge of the heart is attributed to Christ, so also is the knowledge of futurity, 
which is another quality so peculiar to Deity, that we find the true God distinguishing himself 
from all the false divinities of the Heathen by this circumstance alone. ‘'To whom will ye 
liken me, and make me equal, and compare me, that we may be like?” “TI am God, and there 
is none like me. Declaring the end from the beginning, and from ancient times the things that are 
not yel done, saying, My counsel shall stand, and I will do all my pleasure,” Isa. xlvi, 5, 9, 10. 
All the predictions uttered by our Saviour, and which are nowhere referred by him to inspira- 
tion, the source to which all the Prophets and Apostles refer their prophetic gifts, but were 
spoken as from his own prescience, are in proof of his possessing this attribute. It is also 
affirmed, John vi, 64, that “Jesus knew from the beginning who they were that believed not, 
an wae should betray him;” and again, John xiii, 11, “For Jesus knew who should 

tray him.” ‘ 

Thus we find the Scriptures ascribing to Jesus an existence without beginning, without 
change, without limitation, and connected, in the whole extent of space which it fills, with the 
exercise of the most perfect intelligence. ‘These are essential attributes of Deity. ‘Measures 
of power may be communicated; degrees of wisdom and goodness may be imparted to created 
spirits; but our conceptions of God are confounded, and we lose sight of every circumstance 


(7) Demonstration of Messiah. (8) Holden’s Testimonies, 
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Sennen to him and any creature.” (9) . th 
"To these attributes may also be added omnieoreNce, which is also peculiar to the God- 
head; for, though power ma; be communicated toa creature, yet a finite capacity must limit 
the communication, nor can it exist infinitely, arly more than wisdom, except in an infinite 
nature. Christ. is, however, , Rev. i, 8, “Tue Aumicury.” ‘To the Jews he said, 
“What things soever h [the Fal doeth, THESE ALSO DOETH THE Son Likewise.” Farther, 
he declares that “as the Father hath ure iN wimseLr, sc hath he given to the Son to have 
LIFE IN HIMSELF,” which is a most s ey marked distinction between himself and all 
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|» creatures whatever. He has “life in himse f,” and he has it “as the Father” has it, that is, 
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perfectly and infinitely, which iently demontrates that he is of the same essence, or he 
could not have this communiot roperties with the Father. 'The life is, indeed, said te be 
“given,” but this communication from the Father makes no difference in the argument. 
Whether the “life” mean the same original and independent life, which at once entitles the 
Deity to the appellations “Tux tivine Gop” and “Tae Faraer or Spirits,” or the 
bestowing of eternal life upon all believers, it amounts to the same thing. "The “life” which 
is thus bestowed upon believers, the continuance and perfect blessedness of existence, is from 
Christ as its fountain, and he has it as the Father himself hath it. By his eternal generation 
it was derived from the Father to him, and he possesses it equally with the Father; by the 
appointment of his Father, he is made the source of eternal Tite to believers, as haying that 
LIFE IN HIMSELF to bestow, and to supply for ever. 7 
We may sum up the whole Scriptural argument, from Divine attributes being ascribed by 
the disciples to our Saviour, and claimed by himself, with his own remarkable declaration, 
“Axi ruincs which the Father hath are minr,” John xvi, 16. Flere he challenges to 
himself the incommunicable ‘attribuces, and, consequently, that essence which is inseparable 
from them.”(1) “If God the Son hath all things that the Father hath, then hath he all the 
attributes and perfections belonging to the Father, the same power, rights, and privileges, the 
same honour and glory; and, ing word, the same nature, substance, and Godhead.” (2) 
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ent is in confirmation of the foregoing; for, if not only the proper names of 
ic and peculiar titles, and his attributes, are attributed to our Port ; but ifalso 
n done by him which, in the nature of things, cannot be performed by any crea- 

lted, then he by whom they were done must be truly Gop. : 
his kind is creation—the creation of all things. It is not here necessary to 
ent to prove that creation, in its proper sense, that is, the production of 
g, is possible only to Divine power. ‘The Socinians themselves acknowledge 
S; e, employ their perverting, but feeble, criticisms in a vain attempt to prove, 
at the creation, of which Christ, in the New 'Testament, is said to be the author, is to be 
underste od of a moral creation, or of the regulation of all things in the evangelic dispensation. 
{ shall not adduce many passages to prove that a proper creation is ascribed to our Lord ; for 
they are sufficiently in the recollection of the reader. It is enough that two or three of them 
only be exhibited, which cannot be taken, without manifest absurdity, in any other sense but 
as attributing the whole physical creation to him. 
The ascription of the creation of “all things,” in the physical sense, to the Divine Word, in 
the introduction to St. John’s Gospel, has been vindicated against the Socinian i retation 
hd intended 







in a preceding page. I shall only farther remark upon it, first, that if St. John 


a moral, and not a Paes creation, he could not have expressed himself as he does without 
intending to mislead; a supposition equally contrary to his inspiration and to h . He 
affirms that “all things,” and that without limitation or restriction, “were mi im ;” 


that “without him was not any thing made that was made ;” which clearly means, that there 
‘is no created object which had not Christ for its Creator; an assertion which contains a reve- 
lation of a most important and fundamental doctrine. If, however, it be taken in the Socinii 
sense, it is a pitiful truism, asserting that Christ did nothing in establishing his religion 
he did not. do: for to this effect their Version expresses it,—“ all things were done by hi 
without him was not any thing done that hath been done ;” or, as they might have ren 


it, to make the oy still more hl Unforanetel him was not any thing done that was ¢ 







by him, or ° 1 he himself did { nfortunately, however, for the notion of arran or 
regulating the new dispensation, the Apostle adds a full confirmation of his former doctrine, 


that the physical creation was the result of the power of the Divine Word, by asserting, that 
“THE onions mabe by him ;” (3) that world into which he came as “ the tight,” chav oer 


(9) Hills Lectures, (1) Whitby. (2) Waterland. (3) “The world was enlightened by him,” 
says the New Version; which perfectly gratuitous rendering has been before adyerted to. 
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in which he was when he was made flesh; that world which “ knew him not.” It matters 


on either supposition it was made by him, and the crea 
case could the creation be a moral one, for the material world igincapable of a moral renewal ; 
and the world which “knew not” Christ, if understood of men, was not renewed, but unre- 
generated; or he would have been “known,” that is, ack ledged EN a aaa tao: 

Another passage, equally incapable of being referred to: ut a physical creation, is found 
in Heb. i, 2, “By whom also he mapE THE WORLDS.” as Seed Apostle, “hath in 
these last days spoken unto us by his Son, whom he hath ap’ d heir of all things ;” and 
then he proceeds to give farther information of the nature and dignity of the personage thus 
denominated “Son” and “Err ;” and his very first declaration concerning him, in this expo- 
sition of his character, in order to prove him greater than angels, who are the greatest of all 
created beings, is that “by him also God made the worlds.” Two methods have been resorted 
to, in order to ward off the force of this decisive testimony as to the Deity of Christ, grounded 
upon his creative acts. The first is, to render the words, “ror whom he made the worlds ;” 
thus referring creation immediately to the Father, and making the preposition da, with a geni- 
tive case, signify the final cause, the reason or end, for which “the worlds” were created. Were 
this even allowed, it would be a strange doctrine to assert, that For a mere man, For the 
exercise of the ministry of a mere man, as Christ is taken to be upon the Socinian hopothesis, 
“the worlds,” the whole visible creation, with its various orders of intellectual beings, were 
created. This is a position almost as much opposed to that corrupt hypothesis as is the ortho- 
dox doctrine itself, and is another instance in proof that difficulties are multiplied, rather than 
lessened, by departing from the obvious sense of Scripture. But no example is found, in the 
whole New Testament, of the use of da with a genitive to express the final cause ; and, in the 
very next verse, St. Paul uses the same construction to express the efficient cause,—“ when he 
+ bo himself purged our sins.” “This interpretation,” says Whitby, justly, “ is contrary to 
the rule of all grammarians; contrary to the exposition of all the Greek fathers, and also 
without example'in the New Testament” — J 

The second resource, therefore, is to understand “the worlds,” rovs acwvas, in the literal 
import of the phrase, for “the ages,” or the Gospel dispensation. But “6 awwves, absolutely 
put, doth never signify the church, pe evangelical state ; nor doth the Scripture ever speak of 
the world to come in the plural, but in the singular number only.” (4) The phrase 6 awves 
was adopted either as equivalent to the Jewish division of the whidle creation into three parts, 
this lower world, the region of the stars, and the third heaven, the residence of God and his 
angels; or as expressive of the duration of the world, extending through an indefinite number 
of ages, and standing opposed to the short life of its inhabitants. Aco», primo longum temp 
postea eternitatem, apud Scriptores N. 'T. vero xocpov, mundum significat, ex Hebr: 
Ddiy et corndty de mundo accipitur, quia mundus post tot generationes hominum 
durat. (5) The Apostle in writing to the Hebrews, tised, therefore, a mode 
which was not only familiar to them; but which they could not but understat 
creation. ‘This, however, is put out of all doubt by the use of the same ph 
chapter—* through faith we understand that the wonins were framed by t 
that things which are seen were not made of things that do appear ;” wore 
be understood of the physical creation. Another consideration, which takes eclaratio 
“by whom also he made the worlds,” out of the reach of all the captious and puerile eri icism 
on which we have remarked, is, that, in the close of the chapter, the Apostle reiterates the 
doctrine of the creation of the world by Jesus Christ: But unto rue Son he saith,” not only 
“Thy throne, O God, is for ever and ever ;” but, “Thou, Lord, (Jehopah,) in the beginning 
Yidist tai the foundation of the earth; and the heavens are the works of thine hands :” words 
to which the perverted adroitness of heretics has been able to affix no meaning, when taken 
in any other sense than as addressed ro Christ; and which will for ever attach to him, on the 
Sheep iation, the title of “Jehovah,” and array him in all the majesty of creative 
power and glory. It is, indeed, a very conclusive argument in favour of the three great points 
of Christian doctrine, as comprehended in the orthodox faith, that it is impossible to interpret” 
this celebrated chapter, according to any fair rule of natural and customary interpretation, 
without admitting that Christ is Gop, the Divine Son or Gop, and the Mepiaror. The 
last is indicated by his being the medium through whom, in these last days, the will of G 
is communicated to mankind, “God hath spoken” by him; and by his being “ anointed” 

riest and king “above his fellows.” 'The second is expressed both by his title, “ 

by the su i _ahcg in virtue of that name, he a above angels, ani 

h, as the Son, they are enjoined to pay to him. He is also called Gop, ai 
fixed in its Highest import, by his being declared “the brightness of the Fathe 
the pic ae image of his person,” and by the creative acts which are ascribed to hir 
his character of Son, as being or the Father, is still preserved by the two metaphors of “ bright- 
ness” and “image,” and by the expression, “ God, even thy God.” On these principles only 
is the Apostle intelligible; on any other, the whole chapter is incapable of consistent expo- 
sition. ’ 
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The only additional passage which it is necessary to produce, in order to show that Christ 
is the creator of all things, and that the creation of which he is the author, is not a moral but. 
a i eee creation ; not the framing of the Christian dispensation, but the forming of the 
whole universe of creatures out of nothing, is Coloss. i, 15-17: “ Who is the mae of the 
mnvisible Gop, the Fre¢r-BORN of every creature: for by him were all.things crearmp, that 
are in heaven, and that are in earth, visible and invisible, whether they be thrones, or domi- 
nions, or principalities, or powers ; all things were created By him, and ror him; and he is 
Berone all things, ead by him all things consis.” The Socinians interpret this of “that great 
change which was introduced into the moral world, and particularly into the relative situa- 
tion of Jews and Gentiles, by the dispensation of the Gospel.” (6) But; 

1. The Apostle introduces this passage as a reason why we have “redemption through his 
blood ;” ver. 14; why, in other words, the death of Christ was efficacious, and obviously attri- 
butes this efficacy to the dignity of his nature. This is the scope of his argument. 2. He, 
therefore, affirms him to be “the image” («kwy,) the exact representation or resemblance of the 
invisible God; which when compared with Heb. i, 2, “who being the brightness of his glory, 
and the express image of his person,” shows that the Apostle uses the word in a sense in which 
it is not applicable to any human or angelic being,—“ the first-born of every creature ;” or, more 
literally, “the first-born of the whole creation.” ‘he Arians have taken this in the sense of the 
first-made creature ; but this is refuted by the term itsélf, which is not “ first made,” but “ first 
born ;” and by the following verse, which proves him to be first-born, ror, or BECAUSE (ir) 
“by him were all things created.” As to the date of his being, he was before all created things, 
for ther were created by him: as to the manner of his being, he was by generation not crea- 
tion. he Apostle does not say, that he was created the first of all creatures; but, that he was 
born before them: (7)—a plain allusion to the generation of the Son before time began, and 
before creatures existed. olf has also shown, that among the Jews Jehovah is sometimes 
called the primogenitum mundi, “ the first-born of the world,” because they attributed the crea- 
tion of the world to the Logos, the Word of the Lord, the ostensible Jehovah of the Old 
Testament, whom certainly they neyer meant to inelude among the creatures ; and that they 
called him also the Son or Gop. It was, then, in eee accordance with the theological 
language of the Jews themselves, that the Apostle calls our Lord “the first-born of the whole 
creation.” 

The Arian interpretation, which makes the first-made creature the Creator of the rest, is 
thus destroyed. ‘The Socinian notion is as manifestly absurd. If the creation here be\ the 
new dispensation, the Christian church, then to call Christ the first-born of this creation is to 
make the Apostle say that Christ was the first-made member of the Christian church; and 
the reason given for this is, that he made or constituted the church! If by.this they mean 
simply that he was the author of Christianity, we have again a puerile truism put into the 
lips of the Apostle. If they mean that the Apostle declares that Christ was the first Chris- 
tian, it is difficult to conceive how this can be gravely affirmed as a comment on the words ; 
if any thing else, it is impossible to discover any connection in the argument, that is, between 
the proposition that Christ is the first-born of the whole creation, and the proof of it which is 
adduced, that by him were all things created. ‘The annotators on the New Version say, “Itis 
ig from comparing this passage with verse 18, (where Christ is called the first-born from ths 

ead,) that Christ is called the first-born of the whole creation, because he is the first who was 
raised from the dead to an immortal life.” This is far from being “ plain ;” but it is plain that, 
in these two verses, the Apostle speaks of Christ in two different states, first, in his state 
“before all things,” and as the sustainer ofall things ; and, then, in his state in “the church,” 
verse 18, in which is added to the former particulars respecting him,—that “he is the head of 
the body the church, who is the beginning, the first-born from the dead.” Again, if in verses 
15, 16, 17, the Apostle is speaking of what Christ is in and to the church, under the figure of a 
creation of all things in heaven and in earth, when he drops the figure and teaches us that 
Christ is the head of the church, the first-born from the dead, he uses a mere tautology; noy 
is there any apparent reason why he should not, in the same plain terms, have stated hie 
proposition at once, without resorting to expressions which, in this view, would be far-fetched 
and delusive. In “the church” he was “head,” and “ the first-bom from the dead,” the only 
one who ever rose to die no more, and who gives an immortal life to those he quickens ; but 
before the church existed, or he himself became incarnate, “before all things,” says the 
Apostle, he was the “first-born of the whole creation,” that is, as the fathers understood it, 
he was born or begotten before every creature. But the very terms of the text are an abun- 
dant refutation of the notion, “that the creation here mentioned is not the creation of natural 
substances.” The things created are said to be “all things in heaven and upon the earth ;” 
and, lest the invisible spirits in the heaven should be thought to be excluded, the Apostle adds 
“things visible and things invisible ;” and, lest the invisible things should be understood of 
inferior angels or spiritual beings, and the high and glorious beings, who “ excel in strength,” 
and are, in Scripture, invested with other elevated properties, should be suspected to be excep- 
tions, the Apostle becomes still more particular, and adds, whether “ thrones, or dominions, or 
principalities, or powers,” terms by which the Jews expressed the different orders of angels, 


(6) Improved Version. , (7) Vide Wolf in loc. 
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and which are used in that sense by this Apostle, Ephesians i, 21. It is a shameless eviticism 
of the authors of the New Version, and shows how hardly they were pushed by this decisive 
passage, that “the Apostle does not here specify things themselves, namely, celestial and terres- 
trial substances, but merely states of things, namely, thrones, dominions, &e, which are only 
ranks and orders of beings in the rational and moral world.” Was it, then, forgotten, that before 
St Paul speaks of things in rank and order, he speaks of all things collectively which are in 
heaven and in earth, visible and invisible? If'so, he then, unquestionably, speaks of “ things 
themselves,” or he speaks of nothing. Nor is it true, that, in the enumeration of thrones, 
dominions, &¢, he speaks of the creation of ranks and orders. He does not speak “ merely 
states of things, but of things in states; he does not say that Christ created thrones, and domi- . 
nions, and principalities, and powers, which would have been more to their purpose, but that he 
created all things, ‘whether’ sere, ‘they be thrones,’ &c.” The Apostle adds, that all things 
were created by him, and ror him, as the end; which could not be said of Christ, even if a 
moral creation were intended, since, on the Socinian hypothesis that he is a mere man, & 
prophet of God, he is but the instrument of restoring man to obedience and subjection, for the 
glory and in accomplishment of the purposes of God.. But how is the whole of this descriptio 
to be made applicable to a figurative creation, to the moral restoration of lapsed beings? It i 
as plainly historical as the words of Moses, “In the beginning God created the heavens and 
the earth.” “Things visible” and “things on earth” comprise, of course, all those objects 
which, being neither sensible nor rational, are incapable of moral regeneration, while “things 
in heaven” and “things invisible” comprise the angels which never sinned, and who need no 
repentance and no renewal. Such are those gross perversions of the word of God which this 
heresy induces, and with such indelible evidence is the Divinity of our Lord declared by 
his acts of power and glory, as the Universat Creator. The admirable observations of 
Bishop Pearson may, properly, conclude what has been said on this important passage of 
inspired writ. a ; \ 

“Tn these words our Saviour is expressly styled the ‘first-born of every creature,’ that is, 
begotten by God, as ‘the Son of his le pays” ned to all other emanations, before any 
thing proceeded from Elim, or was framed and created by him. And that precedency is presently 
proved by this undeniable argument, that all other emanations or productions come from Him, 
and whatsoever received its being by creation was by Him created, which assertion is delivered 
in the most proper, full, and frequent expressions imaginable: First, in the plain language of 
Moses, as most consonant to his description: ‘for by him were all things created that are in 
heaven, and that are in earth;’ signifying thereby that he pt of the same creation, 
Secondly, by a divisionavhich Moses never used, as describing the production only of corporeal 
substances: lest, therefore, those immaterial beings might seem exempted from the Son’s creation, 
becatise omitted in Moses’s description, he addeth ‘visible and invisible ;? and lest in that 
invisible world, among the many degress of celestial hierarchy, any order might seem exempted 
from an essential dependence on Him, he nameth those which are of greatest eminence, * whether 
they be thrones, or dominions, or principalities, or powers,’ and wnder them comprehendeth all 
the rest: Nor doth it yet suffice, thus to extend the object of His nial by asserting all things 
to be made by him, except it be so understood as to acknowledge the sovereignty of His person, 
and the authority of His action. For lest we should conceive the Son of God framing the 
world as a mere instrumental cause which worketh by and for another, he showeth Him as 
well the final as the efficient cause ; for, ‘all things were created by Him and for Him. Lastly, 
whereas all things first receive their being by creation, and when they have received it, con- 
tinue in the same by virtue of God’s conservation, ‘in whom we live and move and have our 
being ;’ lest in any thing we should not depend immediately upon the Son of God, He is 
described as the conserver, as well as the Creator, for ‘He is before all things, and by him all 
things const If then we consider these two latter verses by themselves, we cannot deny 
but they are a most complete description of the Creator of the world; and if they were spoken 
a the Father, could be no way injurious to his majesty, who is no where more plainly, 

fully set forth unto us as the Maker of the world.” 

But our Lord himself professes to do other acts, besides the great act of creating, which are 
peculiar to God; and such acts are also attributed to him by his inspired Apostles. His 
preserving of all things made by him has already been mentioned, and which implies not only 
a Divine power, but also ubiquity, since he must be present to all things, in order to their cons 
Stant conservation. The final destruction of the whole frame of material nature is also as 
expressly attributed to him as its creation. Thou, Lord, in the beginning hast laid the 
foundation of the earth, and the heavens are the works of thine hands; these shall perish, but 
thou remainest, and as a vesture SHALT THOU FOLD THEM UP, and they shall be changed.” Here 
omnipotent power is seen “changing,” and removing, and taking away the vast universe of 
material things with the same ease as it was spoken into being and at first disposed into order. 
Generally, too, our Lord claims to perform the works of his Father. “IfI do not the works 
of my Father, believe me not; but if I po, though ye believe not me, believe the works.” Should 
this, even, be restrained to the working of miracles, the argument remains the same. No 
Prophet, no yout ever used such language in speaking of his miraculous gifts. Here Christ 
declares that he performs the works of his Father; not merely that the Father worked by 
him, but that he himself did the works of God ; which can only mean works proper or peculiar 
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to God, and which Divine power only could effect. (8) So the Jews understood him, for, 

upon this declaration, “they tagain to take him.” That this power of working miracles 


was in him an original power, appears also from his bestowing that power upow his disciples. 
“Behold I arve unto you power to tread on serpents, and scorpions, and over-all the power of 
the enemy, and nothing shall by any means hurt you,” Luke x, 19 “And He Gave them 
power and authority over all devils and to cure diseases,” Luke ix, 1. Their miracles were, 
therefore, to be performed in his Name, by which the power of effecting them was expressly 
reserved to him. “In my Name shall they cast out devils ;” ‘and His Name through faith in 
wus NAME hath made this man strong.” _ x Sig 
The manner in which our Lord promises the Holy Spirit is farther in proof that he performs 
acts peculiar to the Godhead, THe speaks of “sending the Spirit” in the language of one who 
had an original right and an inherent power to bestow that wondrous gift which was to impart 
miraculous energies, and heavenly wisdom, comfort, and purity to human minds. Does the 
Father send the Spirit? he claims the same power,—‘ the Comforter, whom I will send unto 
you.” The Spirit is, on this account, called “the Spirit of Christ” and “the Spirit of God.” 
‘Thus the giving of the Spirit is indifferently ascribed to the Son and to the Father; but when 
that, gift is mediately bestowed by the Apostles, no such language is assamed by them: they 
prey to Christ, and to the Father in his name, and he, their exalted Master, sheds forth the 
lessing—“ therefore being by the right hand of God exalted, and having received of the Father 
the promise of the Holy Ghost, me hath shed forth this, which ye now see and hear.” 
Another of the unquestionably peculiar acts of God, is the forgiveness of sins, In the manifest 
reason of the thing, no one can forgive but the party offended ; and, as sin is the transgression 
ofthe law of God, he, alone, isthe offended party, and he only, therefore, can forgive, Mediately, 
others may declare his pardoning acts, or the conditions on which he determines to forgive; but, 
authoritatively, there can be no actual forgiveness of sins against God but by God himself. But 
Christ forgives sin authoritatively, and he is, therefore, God. One passage is all that isn 
to prove this. “He said to the sick of the palsy, Son, be of good cheer, thy sins be forgiven 
thee.” The seribes, who were present, understood that he did this authoritatively, and assumed, 
in this case, the rights of Divinity. They therefore said, among themselves, “This man blas- 
ohemeth.” What then is the conduct of our Lord? Does he admit that he only ministerially 
eclured, in consequence of some revelation, that God had forgiven the sins of the paralytic? 
On the contrary, he works a miracle to prove to them, that the very right which they disputed 
was vested in him, that he had this authority—* but, that ye may KNow that the Son of man 
hath rower on earth to forgive sins, then saith he to the sick of the palsy, Arise, take up thy 
bed,.and go into thine own house.” Rik : ° 
Such were the acts performed by our Saviour, in the days of his sojourn on earth, and which 
he is represented, by his inspired “Apostles, to be still constantly performing, or as having the 
Lhe to perform. Ifany creature is capable of doing the same mighty works, then is all 
istinction between created finite matures and the uncreated Infinite destroyed. If such a 
distinction, in fact, exists; if neither creation, preservation, nor salvation be possible to a mere. 
ereature, we have seen that they are possible to Christ, because he actually creates, preserves, 
and saves; and the inevitable conclusion is, THAT HE Is VERY Gop, 





CHAPTER XY. 
Divine Worsure Pai ro Curist. 


‘ From Christ's own acts we may pass to those of his disciples, and particularly to one which 
unequivocally marks their opinion oor’ his Divinity: they worsHre him as a Divine 
Person, and they enjoin this also upon Christians to the end of time. If Christ, therefore, is 
God, the Apostles were idolaters, and Christianity is a system of impiety. This is a poise 
important as to demand a close investigation. 

he fact that Divine worship was paid to Christ by his disciples must be first established. 
Instances of falling down at the feet of Jesus and worshipping him are so uent in the 
Gospel, that it is not necessary to select the instances which are so familiar; and though we 
allow that the word mpooxvvew is sometimes used to express that lowly reverence with which, 
in the East, it has been always customary to salute persons considered as greatly superior, 
and especially ralers and sovereigns, it is yet the same word which, in a great number of 
instances, is used to express the worship of the Supreme Gop. We are, then, to collect the 
intention of the act. of worship, whether designed as a token of profound civil respect, or of 
real and Divine adoration, from the circumstances of the instances on record. When a leper 
comes and “ worsnrps” Christ, professing to believe that he had the power of healing diseases, 
and that in himself, which power he could exercise at his will, all which he expresses by say- 


(8) “Si non feoio ea ipsa divina opera, que pater meus facit; si que facio, non habent divin virtutis 
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ing, “Lord, if thou wiv, thou cans make me clean,” we seea Jew retaining that faith of 
the Jewish church in its purity which had been corrupted % so many of his nation, that 
the Messiah was to be a Divine Person; and, viewing our Lord under that character, he 
ee his miraculous powers as original and personal, and so hesitated not to worship him. 

ere, then, is a case in which the circumstances clearly show that the worship was religious 
and supreme. When the man who had been cured of blindness by Jesus, and who had 
defended his prophetic character before the council, before he knew that he had a higher cha- 
racter than that of a prophet, was met in private by Jesus, and instructed in the additional 
fact, that he was “rum Son or Gon,” he worshipped him. “Jesus heard, that they had cast 
him out, and when he had found him, he said unto him, Dost thou believe on the Son of God? 
He answered and said, Who is he, Lord, that I might believe on him? And Jesus said unto 
him, Thou hast both seen him, and it is he that talketh with thee. And he said, Lord, I 
believe ; and he woxsssrren him :”—worshipped him, be it observed, under his character 
“Son of God,” a title which, we have already seen, was regarded by the Jews as implying » 
actual Divinity, and which the man understood to raise Jesus far above the rank of a mere 

rophet. "The worship paid by this man must, therefore, in its intention, have been supreme, 
‘or it was offered to an acknowledged Divine Person, the Son of God. When the disciples, 
fully yielding to the demonstration of our Lord’s Messiahship, arising out of a series of splen- 
did miracles, recognised hirn also under his personal character, “ they came and worshipped 
hitn, saying, Of a truth thou art the Son of Gon!” Matt. xiv, 33. When Peter, upon the 
miraculous draught of fishes, “ fell at his feet,” and said, ‘Depart from me, for I am a sinful 
man, O Lord,” these expressions themselves mark as strongly the awe and apprehension 
which is produced in the breast of a sinful man, when he feels himself in the presence of 
Divinity itself, as when Isaiah exclaims, in his vision of the Divine glory, ‘‘ Wo is me, for I 
am undone, for lam a man of unclean lips, and dwell among a people of unclean lips, for mine 
eyes have seen the King the Lord of Hosts.” 

The circumstances, then, which accompany these instances make it evident, that the worship 
here paid to our Lord was of the highest order; and they will serve to explain several other 
cases in the Gospels, similar in the act though not accompanied with illustrative circumstances 
so explicit, But there is one general consideration of importance which applies to them all. 
Such acts of lowly prosti®tion as are called worship were chiefly paid to civil governors. Now 
our Lord cautiously avoided giving the least sanction to the notion that he had any civil pre- 
tensions, and that his object was to make himself king. It would, therefore, have been a 
marked inconsistency to suffer himself to be saluted with the homage of prostration proper to 
civil governors, and which, indeed, was not always in Judea, rendered to them. He did not 
receive this homage, then, under the.character of a civil ruler or sovereign ; and under what 
character could he receive it? Not in compliance with the haughty custom of the Jewish 
Rabbis, who exacted great external reverence from their disciples, for he sharply reproved 
their haughtiness and love of adulation and honour: not as a simple teacher of religion, for 
his Apostles might then have imitated his example, since, upon the Socinian hypothesis of 
his mere manhood, they, when they had collected disciples and founded churches, had as 
clear a right to this distinction as he himself, had it only been one of appropriate and common 
courtesy sanctioned by their master. But. when do we reall of their receiving worship with- 
out spurning it on the very ground that “they were men of like passions” withothers? How, 
then, is it to.be accounted for, that our Lord never forbade or discouraged this practice as to 
himself, or even shunned it? In no other way, than that he was conscious of his natural 
right, to the homage thus paid; and that he accepted it as the expression of a faith which, 
though sometimes wavering, because of the obscurity which darkened the minds of his 
followers, and which even his own conduct, ynysterious as it necessarily was, till “he openly 
showed himself” after his passion, tended to produce, yet sometimes pierced through the cloud, 
and saw and acknowedged, in the Word made flesh, “the glory as of the only-begotten of 
the Wather, full of grace and truth.” 

ut to proceed with instances of worship subsequent to our Lord’s resurrection and ascen- 
sion: “ He was parted from them, and carried up into heaven, and they worsnirPrep him, 
and returned to Jerusalem with great joy,” Luke xxiv, 51, 52. Here the act must necessarily 
have been one of Divine adovation, since it was performed after “ he was parted from them,” 
and cannot be resolved itito the customary token of personal respect paid to superiors. This 
was always done in the presence of the superior; never by the Jews in his absence. 

When the Apostles were assembled to fill up the place of Judas, the lots being prepared, 
they pray, “ Thou, Lord, who knowest the hearts of all men, show whether of these men 
thou hast chosen.” That this prayer is addressed to Christ is clear, from its being his special 
prerogative to choose his own disciples, who, therefore, styled themselves “‘ Apostles,” not of 
the Wather, but “of Jesus Christ” Here, then, is a direct act of worship, because an act of 
prayer; and our Lord is addressed as he who ‘ knows the hearts of all men.” Nor is this more 
than he himself claims in the Revelation, “ And all the churches shall know that I am he that 
searcheth the reins and the heart.” 

* When Stephen, the protomartyr, was stoned, the writer of the Acts of the Apostles records 
two instances of prayer offered to our Lord by this man “ full of the Holy Ghost,” and therefore, 
according to this declaration, under plenary inspiration. “Lorp Jesus! receive my spirit!” ; 
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“LorbD, LAY NOT THIS SIN TO THEIR CHARGE!” In the former he acknowledges Christ to be the 
disposer of the eternal states of men: in the latter, he acknowledges him to be the governor 
and judge of men, having power to remit, pass by, or visit their sins. All these are manifestly 
Divine acts, which sufficiently show, that St. Stephen addressed his prayers to Christ as Gop. 
The note from Lindsay, inserted in the Socinian version, shows the manner in which the 
Socinians attempt to evade this instance of direct prayer being offered by the Apostles to 
Christ. “This address of Stephen to Jesus, when he actually saw him, does not authorize 
us to offer prayers to him now he is invisible.’ And this is seriously alleged! How does 
the circumstance of an object of prayer and religious worship being seen or unseen alter the 
case? May a man, when seen, be an object of prayer, to whom, unseen, it would be unlawful 
to pray? ‘The Papists, if this were true, would find a new refutation of their practice of invo- 
cating dead saints furnished by the Socinians. Were they alive and seen, prayer to them 
would be lawful; but now they are invisible, it is idolatry ! ice image worship would derive, 
from’ this casuistry, a sort of apology, as the seer image is, at least, the visible representation 
of the invisible saint or angel. But let the case be put fairly: suppose a dying person te 
pray to a man, visible and near his bed, “Lord, receive my spirit: Gord; lay not sin to the 
charge of my enemies,” who sees not that this would be gross idolatry? And yet if Jesus be 
a mere man, the idolatry is the same, though that man be in heaven. It will not alter the 
case, for the Socinian to say that the man Jesus is exalted to great dignity and rule in the 
invisible world; for he is, after all, on their showing, but a servant; not a dispenser of the 
eternal states of men, not an avenger ora passer by of sin, in_his own right, that he should cn 
sin to the charge of any one, or not lay it, as he might be desired to do by a disciple; and if 
St. Stephen had these views of him, he would not, surely, have asked of a servant, what a 
servant had no power to grant. Indeed; the Socinians themselves give up the ra de deny- 
ing that Christ is lawfully the object of prayer. ‘There, however, he is prayed to, beyond all 
controversy, and his right and power to dispose.of the disembodied spirits of men is as 
much recognised in the invocation of the dying Stephen, as the same right and power in 
the Father, in’ the last prayer of ow Lord himself: “Father, into thy hands I commend 
my spirit.” ' 

ro Dr. Priestley’s objection, that this is an inconsiderable instance, and is to-be regarded as 
a mere ejaculation, Bishop Horsley forcibly replies: “St. Stephen’s’short ejaculatory address 
you had not forgotten; but you say it is very inconsiderable. But, sir, why is it inconsider- 
able? Is it because it was only an ejaculation? Ejaculations are often prayers of the most. 
fervid kind; the most expressive of selfabasement and adoration. Is it for its brevity that it 
is inconsiderable? What, then, is the precise length of words which is requisite to make a 
prey an act of worship? ‘Was this petition preferred on an occasion of distéess, on which a 

ivinity might be naturally invoked? Was it a petition for a succour which none but a 
Divinity could grant? If this was the case, it was surely an act of worship. Is the situation 
of the worshipper the circumstance which, in your judgment, sir, lessens the authority of his 
example? You suppose, perhaps, some consternation of his faculties, arising from distress and 
fear. The history justifies no such supposition. It describes the utterance of the final prayer, 
as a deliberate act-of one who kyew his situation, and possessed his understanding, After 
praying for himself, he kneels down to pray for his persecutors: and such was the composure 
with which he died, although the manner of his death was the most tumultuous and rere, 
that, as if he had expired quietly upon his bed, the sacred historian says, that ‘he fell asleep.’ 

If, therefore, you would insinuate, that St. Stephen was not himself, when he sent forth this 
‘short ejaculatory address to Christ,’ the history refutes you. If he was himself, you cannot ~ 
justify his prayer to Christ, while you deny that Christ is God, upon any principle that might ~ 
not equaily justify you or me, in praying to the blessed Stephen. If St. Stephen, in the full 
possession of his faculties, prayed to him who is no God, why do we reproach the Romanist, 
when he chants the litany of his saints ?” 

St. Paul, also, in that aflliction, which he metaphorically describes by ‘a thorn in the flesh,” 
“sought thé Lord thrice” that it might depart trom him; and the answer shows that “the 
Lorn,” to whom he addressed his prayer, was Crnist; for he adds, ‘and he said unto me, 
My grace is sufficient for thee, for my Strength is made perfect in weakness: most gladly, 
therefore, will I glory in my infirmities, that the rower or Cunist may rest upon me ;” 
clearly signifying the power of him who had said, in answer to his prayer, “My strength, 
duvapss, power, is made perfect in weakness.” 

St. Paul also prays to Christ, conjointly with the Father, in behalf of the Thessalonians, 
“Now our Lorp Jusus Curist HIMsELh, and God, even our Father, which hath loved us, and 
hath given us everlasting consolation, and good hope through grace, comfort your hearts, and 
stablish you in every good work,” 2 Thess. ii, 16, 17. In like manner he invokes our Lord to 
grant his spiritual presence to Timothy: “'The Lord Jesus be with thy spirit,” 2"TPim. iv, 22 
The invoking of Christ is, indeed, adduced by St. Paul as a distinctive characteristic of 
Christians, so that among all the primitive churches this practice must have been universal. 
“Unto the church of God which is at Corinth, to them drat are sanctified in Christ Jesus, 
called to be saints, with all that IN BYBRY PLACE CALL UPON THe NAME OF Jesus Curis? our ~ 
Lord, both theirs and ours,” 1 Cor. i, 2. “It appears, from the expression here and elsewhere 
used, that to invocate the name of our Lord Jesus Christ was a practice characterizing and 
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distinguishing Christians from infidels.” (9) Thus St. Paul is said, before his conversion, to have 
had “authority from the chief priests to bind all rua cut. vrom THY NAME.” The Socinian 
criticism is, that the phrase emxareoda ro ovopa may be translated either “to call on the name,” 
or be called by the name; and they, therefore, render 1 Cor. i, 2, “all that are called by the 
name of Jesus Christ.” If, however, all that can be said in favaur of this rendering is, that the 
verb may be rendered passively, how is it that they choose to render it actively in all places, 
except where their system is to be served? This itself is suspicious. But it is not necessary 
to produce the refutation of this criticism given by several of their learned opponents, who 
have shown that the verb, followed by an accusutive case, usually, if not constantly, is used, in 
its active signification, to call upon, to invoke, One passage is sufficient to prove both the active 
signification of the phrase, when thus applied, and also that to call upon the name of Christ 
is an act of the highest worship. “ For whosoever shall call upon the name of the Lord shall 
be saved,” Rom. x, 13. This is quoted from the Prophet Joel. St. Peter, in his sermon on the 
day of Pentecost, makes use of it as a prophecy of Christ, and the argument of St. Paul 
imperatively requires us also to understand it of him. Now this prophecy proves that the 
phrase in question is used for invocation, since it is not true that whosoever shall be called by the 
nome of the Lord will be saved, but those only who rightly call upon it; it proves also, that the 
calling upon the name of the Lord, here mentioned, is a religious act, for it is calling upon the 
name of Jenovan, the word used by the Prophet Joel, the consequence of which act of faith 
and worship is salvation. “This text, indeed, presenta us with a double argument in favour 
of our Lord’s Divinity. First, it applies to him what, by the Prophet Joel, is spoken of 
Schovah; secondly, it affirms him to be the object of religious adoration. Wither of these 
particulars does, indeed, imply the other; for if he be Jehovah, he must be the object of 
religious adoration; and if he be the object of religious adoration, he must be Jehovah,” (1) 
In the Revelation, too, we find St. John worshipping Christ, “falling at his feet os one 
dead.” St. Paul also declares “that at the name of Jesus wveny unix shall bow,” which, in 
Scripture language, signifies an act of religious worship. “Wor this cause 1 bow my knees to 
the Pather of our Lord Jesus Christ.” . " 
But this homage and adoration of Christ is not confined to men; it is practised among 
heavenly beings. “ And again, when he bringeth in the first-begotten into the world, he saith, 
And Ler ALL THE ANGELS or Gop worsmir nim.” For the purpose OM ga the force of 
these words, the Socinians, in their Version, have chosen the absurdity of rendering ayaa 
throughout this chapter by “messengers,” but in the next chapter, as though the subject would, 
by that time, be out of the reader’s mind, they return to the common version, “angels.” Thus 
they make the “spirits and flames of fire,” or, as they render it, “winds and flares of light- 
ning,” to be the ancient prophets or messengers, not angels; and of these same prophets and 
messengers, who lived several thousand years ago, their translation affirms that they “are sent 
forth to minister for them who shall be (in future!) heirs of salvation.” The absurdity is so 
apparent, that it is scarcely necessary to add, that, in the New Testament, though “angel” is 
sometimes applied to men, yet “angels of God” is a phrase never used, but to express an order 
of heavenly intelligences. ; 
_ If, however, either prophets or angels were commanded to worship Christ, his Divinity would 
be equally proved, and, therefore, the note on this text in the New Version teaches, that “to 
worship Cairist” here means to acknowledge him as their superior; and urges that the text is 
from the LX X, Deut: xxxii, 43, “where it is spoken of the Hebrew nation, and, there- 
fore, cannot be understood of religious wt saan We But whoever will turn to the LAX, will see 
that it is not the Hebrew nation, but Jehovah, who is exhibited in that passage as the object 


“genuineness of the passage in the LKX were allowed, for it is not in the present Hebrew text, 
it would only afford another proof, that, in the mind of the Apostles, the Jehovah of the Old 
Testament and the Christ of the New are the sare being, ond that equal worship is due to 
both. We have, however, an unquestioned text in the Old Tesoment, Pealm xevii, 7, from 
which the 5 erent is obviously made; where, in the Hebrew, it is “worship him, al) ye 
Ree a probable ellipsis for “the angels of the Aleimn 3” for the LK XK uses the word “angels” 

his Psalm the Apostle, therefore, understood of Christ, and in this the old Jewish inter 

eters agree with him;(2) and though he is not mentioned in it by any of his usual Old 

estament titles, except that of Jehovah, it clearly predicts the overthrow of idolatry by the 
introduction of the kingdom of this Jehovah. Jt follows, then, that, as idolatry was not 
overthrown by Judaism, but by the kingdom of Christ, it is Christ, as the head and author of 
this kingdom, of whom the Psalmist speaks, ond whom he sees receiving the worship of the 

1s of God upon its introduction and establishment. This, also, agree with the words 

which the Apostle introduces the quotation. “And again, when he bringeth in the first- 
begotten into the world,” the habitable world; which intimates that it was upon some solemn 
occasion, when engaged in some solemn act, that the angels were coramonded to worship hin, 
and this act is represented in the ninety-seventh Poalm os the establishment of his kingdom, 
Bishop Horsley’s remarks on this Psalm are equally just and beautiful. ; 


(9) Dr. Benson, 1) Bishop Horne, @ “ Pyalmos omnes a KOM ad OL in wo continere 
mysterium Messia: dixit David Kimshi.”—Rovenmuller, ‘ 
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“That Jehoyah’s kingdom in some sense or other is the subject of this divine song, cannot 
be made a question, for thus it opens,—‘ Jehovah reigneth’? ‘The Psalm, therefore, must be 
understood either of God’s natural kingdom over his whole creation ; of his particular kingdom 
over the Jews, his chosen people; or of that kingdom which is called in the New Testament 
the kingdom of heaven, the kingdom of God, or the kingdom of Christ. Bor of any other 
kingdom besides these three, men never heard or read. God’s peculiar kingdom over the Jews 
cannot be the subject of this Psalm, because all nations of the earth are called upon to rejoice 
in the acknowledgment of this great truth, ‘Jehovah reigneth, let the earth rejoice; let the 
many isles be glad thereof’? ‘The many isles are the various regions of the habitable world, 

“The same consideration, that Jehovah’s kingdom is mentioned as a subject of general 
thanksgiving, proves that God’s universal dominion over his whole creation, cannot be the 
kingdom in the prophet?s mind. For in this kingdom a great majority of the ancient world, 

the idolaters, were considered, not as subjects who might rejoice in the glory of their monarch ; 
7 - but as rebels who had every thing to fear from his just resentment. 
“Jt remains therefore, that Christ’s kingdorn is that kingdom of Jehovah which the inspired 
oet celebrates as the occasion of universal joy. And this will farther appear by the sequel 
the song. After four verses, in which the transcendent glory, the irresistible er, and 
inscrutable perfection of the Lord, who to the joy of all nations reigneth, are painted in poetical 
* images, taken partly from the awful scene on Sinai which accompanied the delivery of the law, 
. artly from ether manifestations of God’s presense with the Israelites in their journey through 
' the wilderness, he proceeds, in the sixth verse, ‘The heavens declare his righteousness, and all 
the people see his glory.’ We read in the 19th psalm, that ‘the heavens declare the glory of 
~ God. - And the glory of God, the power and the intelligence of the Creator, is indeed visibly 
; lared in the fabric of the material world. But I cannot see how the structure of the heavens: 
1, demonstrate the righteousness of God. Wisdom and power may be displayed in the con- 
ig! ag ice of an inanimate machine; but righteousness cannot appear in the arrangement of the 
ig _. parts, or the direction of the motions of lifeless matter. The heavens therefore, in their exter- 
-.-_ nal strueture, cannot declare their. Maker’s righteousness, But the heavens, in another sense, 
~~ attested the righteousness of Christ when the voice from heaven declared him the beloved Son 
of God, in whom the Father was well pleased; and when the preternatural darkness of the 
@ at the crucifixion, and other agonies of nature, drew that confession from the Heathen 









’ rion who attended the execution, that the suffering Jesus was the Son of God; ‘And all 
he word people, in the singular, for the most part denotes God’s 

n, unless any other particular people happen to be the subject. 
; s plural, is put for all the other races of mankind as distinet 
_ from the chosen people. word here is in the plural form, ‘And all the peoples see his 
glory.’ But when, or in w any of the peoples, the idolatrous nations, see the glory of 

“ God? Literally they never saw his glory. he effulgence of the Shechinah never was dis~ 
played to them, except when it blazed forth upon the Egyptians to strike them with a panic ; 


ople see his glory.” J 
chosen people, the Jewish n 
of discourse. But peoples 







or when the towering pillar of flame, which marshalled the Israelites in the wilderness, was 
; f : seen by the inhabitants of Palestine and Arabia as a threatening meteor in their sky. Intel 
---Iectually no idolaters ever saw the glory of God, for they never acknowledged his power and 
Godhead: had they thus seen his glory, they had ceased to be idolaters. But all the peoples, 
by the preaching of the Gospel, saw the glory of Christ. They saw it literally in the miracles 
performed by his Apostles; they saw it spiritually when they perceived the parity of his 
ecepts, when they acknowledged the truth of his doctrine, when they embraced the profession 
and owned Christ for their Saviour and their God. The Psalmist goes on, 
all they that serve graven images, that boast themselves of idols. orshi 
” In the original this verse has not at all the form of a malediction, which it 
our translation from the use of the strong word confounded. ‘Let them be 
ed, ‘This is the utmost that the Psalmist says. The prayer that they may be ashamed 
f their folly, and repent of it, is very different from an imprecation of confusion. But in truth 
the Psalmist rather seems to speak prophetically, without any thing either of prayer or impre- 
cation—‘ they shall be ashamed.’ Having seen the glory of Christ they shall be ashamed of 
the idols, which in the times of ignorance they worshipped. In the 8th and 9th verses, looking 
forward to the times when the fulness of the Gentiles shall be come in, and the remnant of 
Israel shall turn to the Lord, he describes the daughter of Judah as rejoicing at the news of the 
mercy extended to the Gentile world, and exulting in the universal extent of Jchovah’s kingdom, 
and the general acknowledgment of his Godhead.” (3) : : ’ 

The argument of the Apostle is thus made clear; he proves Christ superior to angels and 
therefore Divine, because angels themselves are commanded “ to worship him.” (4) ‘Nor is this 
the only prophetic psalm in which the religious worship of Messiah is predicted.. The 72d 

Psalm, alone, is full of this doctrine. “'They shall rear thee as long as the sun and moon 
endure”? “All kings shall worsmip (or, Favs, Down) before him; all nations shall smnve 
_ “Prayer shall be made ever for (or, to) him, and daily shall he be pnaisep,” F 
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18 ) N ine Sermons. f 
(4) “ Ceternm recte argumentatur aposlolus: si angeli Reger illum maximum adorare debent 5 
. illo inferiores.”—Rosenmudler in loc. | #. 
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Finally, as to the direct worship of Christ, the book of Revelation, in its scenic representa- 
tions, exhibits him as, equally with the Father, the object of the worship of angels and of 
glorified saints; and, in chapter 8th, places every creature in the universe, the inhabitants of 
hell only excepted, in prostrate adoration at his footstool. “And every creature which is in 
heaven, and on the earth, and under the earth, and such as are in the sea, and all that are in 
them, heard I saying, Blessing, and honour, and glory, and power, be unto him that sitteth 
upon the throne, anp unto THE Lams for ever and ever.” 

To these instances are to be added, all the poxoLocizs to Christ, in common with the Father 
and the Holy Spirit, and all the BenepicTions made in his name in common with theirs; for 
all these are forms of worship. The first consist of ascriptions of equal and Divine honours, 
with grateful recognitions of the Being addressed, as the author of benefits received ; the second 
are a solemn blessing of others in the name of God, and were deriyed from the practice of the 
Jewish priests and the still older patriarchs, who blessed others in the name of Jehovah, as his . 
representatives, 

Of the first, the following may be given, as a few out of many instances. “The Lord shall 
deliver me from every evil work, and will preserve me to his heavenly kingdom: to whom be 
cLory for ever and ever,” 2 Tim. iv, 18. ‘But grow in grace, and in the knowledge of our 
Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ: to him be cLory both now and for ever. Amen,” 2 iii, 18. 
“Unto him that loved us, and washed us from our sins in his own blood, and hath made us 
kings and priests unto God and his Father; to him be cLory and pominion for ever and ever. % 
Amen,” Rey. i, 5, 6.“ When we consider the great difference between these doxologies an 
the commendations but sparingly given in the Scriptures to mere men ; the serious and reveren- 
tial manner in which they are introduced ; and the superlative praise they convey, so farsur- 
passing what humanity can deserve, we cannot but suppose, that the being to whom they ie 
refer is really Divine. The ascription of eternal glory and everlasting dominion, if addressed. 
to any creature, however exalted, would be idolatrous and profane.” (5). Of benediction i .* weet 
commencement and conclusion of several of the epistles furnish instances, so regular in their i 
form, as to make it clearly appear, that the apostles and the priests of the New Testament, = ne 
constantly blessed the people ministerially in the name of Christ, as one of the blessed Trinity. 
This consideration alone shows that the benedictions are not, as the Socinians would take — 
them, to be considered as cursory expressions of good will. ‘Grace to you, and peace from 
God our Father and the Lord Jesus Christ.” This, with little yariation, is the come 
of salutation; and the usual parting benediction is, “The grace of our Lord Jesus Chris he 
with you all;” or, more fully, “The grace of our Lord Jesus Christ, the love of God, and the 
communion of the Holy Ghost, be with you all’ In ansv o the Socinian perversion, that 
these are mere “ wishes,” it has been well and wisely observed, t hat “this objection overlooks, « 
or notices very slightly, the point on which the whole question turns, the nature of the blessi 
sought, and the qualities which they imply in the Person as whose donation they are deliberately ~ 
desired. These blessings are not of that kind which one creature is competent to bestow upon 
another, They refer to the judicial state of an accountable being before God, to the remission ea oh ie 
of moral offences, to the production and preservation of certain mental qualities which Thee ae: 
can efficaciously and immediately give but he who holds the dominion of human minds and 2 
feelings, and to the enjoyments of supreme and endless felicity. They are grace, mercy, and 
peace. Grace, the free favour of the Eternal Majesty to those who have forfeited every claim 
to it, such favour as in its own nature and in the contemplation of the supplicant, is the sol 
and effective cause of deliverance from the greatest evils, and acquisition of the 
Mercy, the compassion of infinite goodness, conferring its richest. bestowments ¢ 
happiness on the ruined, miserable, and helpless. Peace, the tranquil and « 
which results from the rational hope of possessing these enjoyments. These 
blessings that Omnipotent Benevolence can give, or a dependent nature receive. 
such blessings, either in the mode of direct address or in that of precatory wish, 
being who is not possessed of omnipotent goodness, would be, not ‘innocent and proper,’ but — 
sinful and absurd in the highest degree. When, therefore, we find every Apostle whose epistles “Z 
-are extant, pouring out his ‘expressions of desire,’ with the utmost simplicity and energy, for — i 
these blessings, as proceeding from ‘our Lord Jesus Christ,’ equally with ‘God our Father, we 
cannot but regard it as the just and necessary conclusion that Christ and the Father are onein ~ 
the perfection which originates the highest blessings, and in the honour due for the gift of those 

essings.” (6) 

So clearly does the New Testament show that supreme worship was paid to Christ, as well ” 
as to the Father; and the practice obtained as a matter of course, as a matter quite undisputed 
in the primitive church, and has so continued, in all orthodox ’churches, to this day. ‘TI 
heathen writers represented the first Christians as worshippers of Christ; and, as for the p 
tice of the primitive church, it is not necessary to quote passages from the fathers, which 
so well known, or so easily found in all books which treat on this subject. It i ci 
evidence of the practice, that when, in the fourth century, the Arians taught, that our L 
was a super angelic creature only, they departed not, in the instance of worship, fi rom | 
paid to him in the universal church; but continued to adore Christ, On t 5 gre uw 
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the orthodox justly branded them with idolatry ; and, in order 
they invented those sophistical distinctions as to superior and inf hich the Papists, 
in later times, introduced, in order to excuse the worship of saints and angels. Even the old 
Socinians allowed Christ to be the object of religious adoration ; > sues was it, even 
for them, to oppose themselves all at once to the reproving and condemning universal example 

of the church of Christ in all ages. ae ‘ 

Having, then, established the fact of the worship of Christ by his immediate followers, whose 
precepts and example have, in this matter, been followed by all the faithful; let us consider 
‘the religious principles which the first disciples held, in order to determine whether they could 
have so worshipped Christ, unless his true divinity had been, with them, a fundamental and 
universally received doctrine. They were Jews; and Jews of an age in which their nation 
had long shaken off its idolatrous propensities, and ‘which was distinguished by its zeal against 
all worship, or expressions of religious trust and hope being directed, not only to false gods, 
(to idols,) but to creatures. The great principle of the law was, “Thou shalt have no other 
gods before (or, besides) me.” It was, therefore, commanded by Moses, “Thou shalt fear the 
Lord thy God, and. him shalt thou serve ;” which words are quoted by our Lord in his 
temptation, when solicited to worship Satan, so as to’prove that to fear God and to serve him 
are expressions which signify worship, and that all other beings but God are excluded from it. 
“Thou shalt worsuip the Lord thy God, and him only shalt thou serve.” The argument, too, 
in the quotation, is not that Satan had no right to receive worship because he was an evil 
spirit; but that, whatever he might be, or whoever'should make that claim, God only is to be 
worshipped. By this, also, we see that Christianity made no alteration in Judaism, as to the 
article of doctrine, for our Lord himself here adopts it as his own principle ; he quotes it from 
the writings of Moses, and so ‘transmitted it, on his own authority, to his followers. Accord- 
ingly, we find the Apostles teaching and practising this as a first principle of their religion. 
St, Paul (Ror. i, 21-25) charges the heathen with not glorifying God when they knew ‘him, 
and worshipping-and serving “the creature more than (or, besides) the Creator, who is blessed 
for ever”? ‘Wherein the Apostle,” says Waterland, “ plainly intimates, that the Creator 
only is to be served, and that the idolatry of the Heathens lay in their worshipping of the 
creature. He does not blame them for giving sovereign or absolute worship to creatures, they 
could scarcely be so silly as to imagine there could be more than one supreme Giod; but for 
giving any worship to them at all, sovereign or inferior.” (7) Again: when he mentions it as 
one of the crimes of the Galatians, previous to their conversion to Christianity, that they “did 
SERVICE unto them which by natwre were no gods,” he plainly intimates, that no one has a title 
to religious service but he who is by nature God; and, if sc, he himself could not worship or 
do service to Christ, unless he believed him to possess’a natural and essential divinity, j 

The practice of the Apostles, too, was in strict accordance with this principle: Thus, when 
worship was offered to St. Peter, by Cornelius, who certainly did not take him to be God, he 
forbade it: so also Paul and Barnabas forbade it at Lystra, with expressions of horror, when 
offered to them. An eminent instance is recorded, also, of the exclusion of all creatures, 
however exalted, from this honour, in Rev. xix, 10, where the angel refuses to receive so much 
as the outward act of adoration, giving this rule and maxim upon it, ‘ Worship Gop ;” intimat- 
ing thereby, that God only is to be worshipped ; that all acts of religious worship are appro- 
priated to God alone. He does not say, “ Worship God, and whom God shall appaint to be 
worshipped,” as if he had appointed any besides God; nor ‘Worship God with sovereign 
worship,” as if any inferior sort of worship was permitted to be paid to creatures ; but simply, 
plainly, and briefly, “Worship Gov.” ‘ 
~ From the known and avowed religious sentiments, then, of the Apostles, both as Jews and 
as Christians, as well as from their practice, it follows, that they could not pay religious worship 
to Christ, a fact which has already been established, except they had considered hinvas a Divine 
Person, and themselves as bound, on that account, according to his own words, to honour the 
Son, even as they honoured the Father. ; 

The Arians, it is true, as hinted above, devised the doctrine of supreme and inferior worship, 
and a similar distinction was maintained by Dr. Samuel Clarke, to reconcile the worship of 
Christ with his semi-Arianism. The same sophistical distinctions are resorted to by Roman 
Catholics, to vindicate the worship of angels, the Virgin Mary, and departed saints. ‘This 
distinction they express by Aarpea and dovrca. St. Paul, however, and other sacred writers, 
and the early fathers, certainly use these terms promiscuously and indifferently, so that the 
argument which is founded upon them, in defence of this inferior and subordinate worship, falls 
to the ground; and, as to all these distinctions of worship into igimate or supreme, mediate . y. 
or inferior, Dr. Waterland has most forcibly observed, aes + 7 

1. “I can meet with nothing in Scripture to countenance those fine-spun notions. Prayer 
we often read of; but there is not a syllable about absolute and relative, supreme and inferior 
prayer. We are commanded to pray fervently and incessantly; but never sovereignly or 
absolutely that I know of. We have no rules left us about raising or Towering ou 


j U ring our intentions, 

in proportion to the dignity of the objects. Some instructions to this purpose might have been 
highly useful; and it is very strange, that, in a matter of so great importance, no directions 
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should be given, eithe 
and meanings, with met : 
or highest of all, as occasion should requ : 

2. “But a greater objection against this doctrine is, that the whole tenor of Scripture runs 
counter to it. This may be understood, in part, from what I have observed above. Tio make 
it yet plainer, I shall take into consideration such acts and instances of worship, as I find laid 
down in Scripture, whether under the old or new dispensation, 

“Sacrifice was one instance of worship required under the law; and it is said, “He that 
sacrificeth unto any god, save unto the Lord only, he shall be utterly destroyed,’ Exod. xxii, 20. 
Now suppose any person, considering with himself that only absolute and sovereign sacrifice 
was appropriated to God, by this law, should have gone and sacrificed to other gods, and have 
been conyicted of it before the judges :—the apology he must have made for it, I suppose, must 
have run thus: ‘Gentlemen, though I have sacrificed to other gods, yet, I hope, you'll observe, 
that I did it not absolutely: I meant not any absolute or supreme sacrifice, (which is all that 
the law forbids,) but relative and inferior only. L regulated my intentions with all imaginable 
care, and my esteem with the most critical exactness: I considered the other gods, whom I 
sacrificed to, as inferior only, and infinitely so; reserving all sovereign sacrifice to the supreme 
God of Israel.’ his, or the like apology, must, I presume, haye brought off the criminal, with 
some applause for his acuteness, if your principles be true. Either you must allow this; or you 
must be content to say, that not only absolute supreme sacrifice, (if there be any sense in that 
phrase,) but all sacrifice, was, by the law, appropriated to God only. 

“ Another instance of worship is, making of vows, religious vows. We find as little appear- 
ance of your famed distinction here, as in the former case. We read nothing of sovereign and 
inferior, absolute and relative vows; that we should imagjne supreme vows to be appropriate 
to God, inferior permitted to angels or idols, or to any creature. < 

“Swearing is another instance much of the same kind with the foregoing, Swearing by 
God’s name, is a plain thing, and well understood: but if you tell us of sovereign and inferior 
swearing, according to the inward respect or intention you have, in proportion to the dignity 
of the person by whose name you swear, it must sound perfectly new to us, All swearing 
which comes short in its respects, or falls below sovereign, will, I am afraid, he little better 

_ than profaneness. : 

“Such being the case in respect of the acts of religious worship already mentioned, I am 
now to ask you, what is there so peculiar in the ease of inyocation and adoration, that they 
should not be thought of the same kind with the other? Why should not absolute and relative 

rayer and prostration appear as absurd as absolute and relative sacrifice, yows, oaths, or the 
ike? They are acts and instances of religious worship, like the other; appropriated to God 
in the same manner, and by the same laws, and upon the same grounds and reasons. Well 
then, will you please to consider whether you have not begun at the wrong end, and commit- 
ted an uorepoy xporepov in your way of thinking. ‘You imagine that acts of religious worship 
are to derive their signification and quality from the intention and meaning of the worshippers ; 
whereas the very reverse of it is the truth. Their meaning and signification is fixed and 
determined by God himself; and therefore we are never to use them with any other meaning, 
under peril of profaneness or idolatry. God has not left us at liberty to fix what sense we 
please upon religious worship, to render it high or low, absolute or relative, at discretion, 
supreme when offered to God, and if to others inferior: as when to angels, or saints, or images, 
in suitable proportion, No: religion was not made for metaphysical heads only ; such as 










in antiquity, how to regulate our intentions 
as to make our worship either high, higher, 





might pay distinguish ie several. degrees and elevations of respect and honour among many ° 


objects. The short and plain way, which (in pity to human infirmity, and to prevent con- 
fusion) it has pleased God to take with us, is to make all religious worship his own; and so 
it is sovereign of course. This I take to be the true Scriptural, as well as only reasonable 
account of the object of worship. We need not congern ourselves (it is but vain to pretend 
to it) about determining the sense and meaning of religious worship. God himself has taken 
care of it; and it is already fixed and determined to our hands. It means, whether we will or 
no, it means, by Divine institution and appointment, the divinity, the supremacy, the 
sovereignty of its object. ‘I'o misapply those marks of dignity, those appropriate ensigns of 
Divine majesty ; to compliment any creature with them, and thereby to make common what 
God has made proper, is to deify the works of Goq’s hands, gnd to serve the creature instead 
of the Creator, Gad blessed for ever. We haye no occasion to talk of sovereign, absolute, 
prayers, and other odd fancies: prayer is an address to God, and does not admit of those 
novel distinetions, In short then, here is yo room left for your distinguishing between sovereign 
-and inferior adoration. You must first proye, what you haye hitherto presumed only, and 
taken for granted, that you are at liberty to fix what meaning and signification you please to 

eligious worship; to make them high or low at discretion. This you will find a 
ndertaking Scripture is beforehand with you; and, to fix it more, the concur- 
ring judgme of the earliest and best Christian writers. All religious worshjp is hereby 
determined to be what you call absolute and sovereign. 1 oferior or relative worship appears 
now to be contradiction in sense, as it is noyel in sound; like an inferior or relative god,” (8) 








+ (8) Defence of Queriae ee *, * %, 
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These absurdities have, at length, been discove yeinia , who, notwith- 
standing the authority of Socinus, have, at i ’ onsistent ; and, as 


they deny the Divinity of our Lord, so they re: av p, and do Nor “honour the Son 
as-they honour the Father.” Their refusal to do so1 left to him who hath said, “Kiss 
the Son, lest he be angry, and ye perish from the ; ugh they have not shunned 
error, they have, at least, by refusmg all worship to escaped from hypocrisy. 

to those on which some 


Lis . 

Numerous ect passages in the New Testament, in additio 
remarks have been offered, might be adduced, in which the Divinity of our Lord is expressly 
taught, and which might be easily rescued from that discre e and unscholarly criticism, 
by which Socinian writers have attempted to darken thei nee. It has, however, been 
my object rather to adduce passages which directly support 2 a guments in the order in 
which they have been adduced, than to collect those whieh ore insulated. All of them 
ought, however, to be consulted by the careful student; a: ( from many texts of this 
description, which appear to be but incidentally introduced, the evidence that the doctriue of 
the Godhead of Christ was taught by the Apostles, is presented to us with this impressive 
circumstance, that e inspired writers of the New Testament all along assume it as a point 
which was never, in that age, questioned by true Christians. It influenced, therefore, the turn 
of their language, and established a theologieal style among them when speaking of Christ, 


which cannot possibly be reconciled to any hypothesis which excludes his essential Deity ; 
and which no honest, or even rational, men could have fallen into, unless they had acknow- 
ledged and worshipped their MasterasGop. : 
ut of this numerous class of passages one will suffice for illustration. by 
“Let this mind be in you, which was also-in Christ Jesus, who being im the form of God, 
thought it not robbery to be equal with Gop, but made himself of no reputation,” &c, Philip. 
ui, 5-7. Here the Apostle is recommending an humble and benevolent disposition to the Philip- 
pians; and he enforces it, not certainly by considerations which themselves needed to be 
established by proof, or in which the Philippians had not been previously instructed, but in 
the most natural manner, and that only which a good writer could adopt, by what was 
already established, and received as true among them. It was already admitted by the 
Philippians as an undoubted verity of the Christian religion, that before Christ appeared in 
“the form of a servant,” he existed “in the form of God,” amd before he was “found in fashion 
as a man,” he was such a being as could not think it “robbery to be equal with God.” On 
these very grounds the example of Christ is proposed to his followers, and its imitation 
enforced upon them. ‘This incidental and familiar manner of introducing so great a subject, 
clearly shows that the Divinity of Christ was a received doctrine; but, though introduced 
incidentally, the terms employed by the Apostle are as strong and unequivocal as if he had 
undertaken formally to propose it. It is not necessary to show this by going through that 
formidable mass of verbal criticism which commentators, scholiasts, and other critics, have 
accumulated around this passage. Happily as to this, as well as many other important texts 
which form the bases of the great dogmata of Christianity, much less is left to verbal criticism 
than many have supposed ; the various clauses, together with the connection, so illustrate and 
a the meaning as to fix their sense, and make it obvious to the general reader. “Who 
eine” or “subsisting in the form of God.” This is the first character of Christ’s exalted 
preéxistent state, and it is adduced as the ground of a claim which, for a season, he divested 
himself of, and became, therefore, an illustrious example of humility and charity. The 
greatness of Christ is first laid down, then what he renounced of that which was due to his 
greatness, and finally the condition is introduced to which he ae pe 8 humbled himself. 
“He thought it not robbery to be EquaL with God, but made himself of No REPUTATION, and 
took upon him the form of a servanr.” These are, obviously, the three great points in this 
celebrated text, to the consideration of which we are strictly bound by the ik potions argument. 
Let each be briefly considered, and it-will be seen how impossible it is to explain this passage 
in any way which does not imply our Lord’s essential Divinity. -To be or to subsist in “the 
form of God,” is to be truly and essentially Gop. This may, indeed, be argued from the 
word jon, though some have confined its meaning to external form or appearance. 'The 
Socinian exposition, that “the form of God” signifies his power of working miracles, needs no 
other refutation than that the Apostle here speaks of what our Lord was before he took upon 
him the form of a servant, and was made in the likeness of men. The notion, too, of Whitby 
and others, who refer it to the visible glory of God, in which he appeared to the patriarchs, 
is also disproved by this manifest consideration, that the phrase “suBSISTING (vxapywy) in the 
form of God,” describes the permanent preéxistent state of Christ. He subsisted in the form 
of God, therefore, from eternity, and consequently before he made any visibly glorious mani- 
festations of himself to the patriarchs ; nor, as God is invisible and immaterial, and consequently 
has no likeness of figure, could our Lord, in their sense, ‘ subsist” in the form or appearance of 
God. If, indeed, “ form” means likeness, it must be intellectual likeness, and, therefore, to 
subsist in the form of God is to be God, for he could not he the likeness of God, or, as the 
Avpostle has it in the Hebrews, the “ express image” or character of his person, without being 


-God; for how could he be expressly like, or expressly resemble, or have the appearance of 


Omnipotence, if he were not himself Almighty; or of Omniscience, if not himself All-knowing ? 
Let us, then, allow that popdn in its leading sense has the signification of form, shape, image, 


. 
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and similitude, — only be applied to the Divine Being figuratively. He has no 







sensible form, no appearance, and nothing can be in this form or image, therefore, but what 
das the same essential properties an ous. ‘Sed age,” says Elsner, “largiamur Soci- 
mlanis popdnv Ses speciem et imagt , tamen vatido inde argumento docebimus; Deum 
esse natura, qui in forma et tmagi isteret ; nisi Deum personatum, et commentitium, 
qui speciem quidem et gavracpa habere veritate carens, credere et adorare malint.”(1) But it 
is not true, as some have hastily stated, that popdn signifies only the outward form of any thing; 
it is used in Greek authors for the essential form, or nature itself of a thing, of w xamples 
may be seen in Wetstein, Elsner, Rosenmuller, Schleusner, and others; and accordingl 
Schleusner explains it ‘. etonymiam ; ipsa natura et essentia alicujus rei,” and adds, “sic 
legitur in N. T. Phil bi Christus dicitar ey pHoodn Gee unapyov ad designand m subli- 
sniorem. ipsius natura; eck fathers also understood opm in the sense of overa, and 
to use the phrase “bein rm of God,” to signify the “being really and truly Gop.” 

Thus the: term itself ently explicit of the doctrine ; but the context would decide 
the matter, were the verbal eriticism‘less decidedly in favour of this interpretation. ‘The 
form of God” stands.opposed to “the form of a servant.” This, say those crities who would 
make the form of God an external appearance only, means “ the appearance and behaviour 
of a bondsman or slave, and not the essence of such a person.” . But dovdos, a slave, is not in 
the New Testament taken in the same opprobrious sense as among us. St. Paul calls him- 
self “the slave of Jesus Christ,” and our translators have, therefore, properly rendered the 
word by servant, as more exactly,conveying the meaning intended. Now it 1s certain, that 
Christ was the servant or minister both of the Father and of his creatures. He himself declares, 
that he came not “to be ministered unto but to minister ;? and as to be in the form of a servant 
isnot, therefore, to have the appearance ofa servant, but to be reallya servant, so to be in the 
form of God is to be really Gop. This is rendered still stronger by the following clause, which 
is exegetic of the preceding, as will appear from the literal rendering, the force of which is 
obscured. by the copulative introduced into the common version. - It is not, “and took upon 
him the form of a servant, and was made in the likeness of men,” but ‘being made in the like- 
ness of men,” which clearly denotes that he took the form of a servant by “ being made in the 
likeness of men,” so that, as Bishop Pearson irresistibly argues, 

“The phrase ‘in the form of God,’ not elsewhere mentioned, is used by the Apostle with 
respect unto that other, of ‘the form of a servant,’ exegetically continued ‘in the likeness of 
men;’ and the respect of one unto the other is so necessary, that if the form of God ‘be not 
real-and essential as the form of a servant, or the likeness of man, there is no force in the 
Apostle’s words, nor will his argument be fit to work any great degree of humiliation upon the 
consideration of Christ’s exinanition. But by the form is certainly understood the true con- 
dition of a servant, and by the likeness is infallibly meant the real nature of man: nor doth the 
fashion, in which he was found, destroy, but rather assert the truth of his humanity. And 
therefore, as sure as Christ was really and essentially man, of the same nature with us, in 
whose similitude he was made: so certainly was he also really and essentially God, of the 
same nature and being with him, in whose form he did subsist.” (2) 

‘The greatness of him who “ humbled himself” being thus laid down by the Apostle, he pro- 
-ceeds to state what, in the process of his humiliation, he waived of that which was due to his 
greatness. He “thought it not robbery to be equal with God; but made himself of no repu- 
tation ;” or, as many choose to render it, ‘he emptied himself.” Whether the clause, “thought 
it not robbery,” be translated “esteemed it not an object to be caught at, or eagerly desired, 
to be as God,” or did not think it a “usurpation ;” or, as our translators have it, a “rubbery” 










to be equal with Gop, signifies little; for, after all the criticism expended on this unusual - 


‘phrase, that Christ had a right to that which he might have retained, but chose to waive when 
ok humbled ihe is sufficiently established both by the meaning of the word and by the 
connection itself. Same Socinians allow the common translation, and their own version is to 
the same effect,—he™ did not esteem it a prey,” which can only mean, though they attempt 
to cloud the matter in their note, that he did not esteem that as his own property to which he 
had no right.(3) That, then, which he did not account a “prey,” a seizure of another’s right 
or property, was “to be equal with Gop.” ‘Whether, in the phrase ro tva ica Ocw, to be equal 
with God, ia is to be taken adverbially, and translated as, like as, Gov; or, by enallage, for 
the singular adjective masculine, and to be rendered equal to God, has been matter of dispute. 
The grammatical authority appears to predominate in favour of the latter,(4) and it is sup- 
ported by several of the fathers and the ancient versions; but here, again, we are not left to the 
niceties of verbal criticism. If taken in either way, the sense is much the same: he thought 
it not a robbery, or usurpation, to be equal with God, or, as God, which, as the sense deter- 
mines, was an equality of honour and dignity ; but made himself of no reputation. For as 
the phrase, the form of God, signifies his essential Divinity, so that of which he “ emptied” or 


1) Observationes Sacre in loc. (2) Discourses on the Creed. ‘ 
3) “ Non rapinam, aut spolium alicui, detractum, duzit.””—Rosenmuller. So the ancient versions. “Non 
rapinam arbitratus est.”—Vulgate. ‘Non rapinam hoc existimavit.”"—Syriac. 
(4) See Pearson on the Creed, Art. 2, note; Schleusner, Erasmus, and Schmidt. 


rf “1. Forma, externus, habitus, omne quod in oculos occurrit, imago, similitudo.”—Schleusner. 
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divested himself for the time was something to whigh he had a vight consequent upon his 
Divinity ; and if to be equat with God, or to be as God, was his right, as a Divine Person, it 
was not any thing which he was éssentially of which he divested himself, for that were 
impossible ; but something which, if he had not been G , would have been a robbery and 
usurpation either to claim or retain, ‘This, then, can be nothing else than the assumption of 
a Divine majesty and glory; the proclamation of his own rights, and the demand of his 
creature's praise and homagé, the laying aside of which, indeed, 1s admirably expressed in our 
translation, “but made himself of no reputation?” This is also established by the antithesis in 
the text. “'The form of a.servant” stands opposed to “ the form of God,”—a real servant to 
real Divinity; and to be “equal” with God, or, 4s God, in glory, honour, and homage, is 
contrasted with the humiliations of a human state, “In that state he was made flesh, sent in 
the likeness of sinful flesh, subject to the urirmities and miseries of this life ; in that state he 
was “made of a woman, made under the law,” and so obliged to fulfil the same ; in that state 
he was born, and lived to manhood in a mean condition; was “despised and rejected of men, 
a man of sorrows, and acquainted with grief;” in that state, being thus made man, he took 
upon him “the form of a servant.” If any man doubt how Christ emptied himself, the text: 
will satisfy him,—“by taking the form of a servant:” If any still question how he took the 
form of a servant, he hath the Apostle’s solution,x—* by being made in the likeness of men.” 
And being found in fashion as a man ; being already by his exinanition, in the form of a sery- 
ant, he humbled himself, becoming “obedient unto death, even the death of the cross.” (5) 
The first stage of his humiliation was his assuming “the form of a servant ;” the completion 
of it, his “obedience unto death.” But what say the Socinians? As with them to be in the 
form of God means to be invested with miraculous powers, so to eae or divest himself, was 
his not exerting those powers in order to prevent his crucifixion. The truth, however, is, 
that he “emptied” himself, not at his crucifixion, but when he took upon him the form of a 
servant, and was made in the likeness of men; so that, if to divest or empty himself be 
explained of laying down his miraculous gifts he laid them down before he became man, that 
is, according to them, before he had any existence. There is no alternative, in this and many 
similay passages, between orthodoxy and the most glaring critical absurdity. 


Sioa een 


CHAPTER XVI. 
Humanity or Curist—HypPostatic Union—Errors as TO THE Person or Curisr, 


In the present day, the controversy as to the person of Christ is almost wholly confined to 
the question of his Divinity ; but, in the early ages of the church, it was necessary to establish 
his proper humanity. -'The denial of this appears to have existed as early as the time of St. 
John, who, in his epistles, excludes from the pale of the church all who denied that Christ 
Was come in THR FLESH. As his Gospel, therefore, proclaims the Godhead; so his epistles 
defend also the doctrine of his humanity. i 

The source of this ancient error appears to have been a philosophical one. Both in the 
Oriental and Greek schools, it was a favourite notion, that whatever was joined to matter was 
necessarily contaminated by it, and that the highest perfection of this life was abstraction 
from material things, and, in another, a total and final separation from the body. This opin- 
ion was, also, the probable cause of teading some persons, in St. Paul’s time, to deny the real- 
ity of a resurrection, and to explain it figuratively. But, however that may be, it was one of 
the chief grounds of the rejection of the proper humanity of Christ among the different branches 
of the Gnostics, who, indeed, erred as to both natures. The things which the Scriptures 
attribute to the human nature of our Lord they did not deny; but affirmed that they took 

lace in pec only, and they were, therefore, called Docete and Phantasiaste. Ata 
ater period, Eutyches fell into a similar error, by teaching that the human nature of Christ 
was absorbed into the Divine, and that his body had no real existence. Thése errors have 
— away, and danger now lies only on one side; not, indeed, because men are become 
ess liable or less disposed to err, but because philosophy,—from vain pretences to which, or 
a proud reliance upon it, almost all great religious errors spring,—has, in later ages, taken a 
different character. 

While these errors denied the real existence of the body of Christ, the ApS 
heresy rejected the existence of a human sow in our Lord, and taught that the Godhead sup- 
plied its place. ‘Thus both these views denied to Christ a proper humanity, and both were, 
accordingly, condemned by the general church. 

Among those who held the union of two natures in Christ the Divine and human, which, in 
theological language is called the hypostatical, or personal union, several distinctions were 
also made which led to a diversity of opinion. The Nestorians acknowledged two persons in 
our Lord, mystically and more closely united than any human analogy can explain. The 
Monophysites contended for one person and one nature, the two being supposed to be, in 


(5) Bishop Pearson. 
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some mysterious manner, confounded. The Monothelites acknowledged two natures and one 
will. Various other refinements were, at different times, propagated; but the true sense of 
Seripture appears to have been very accurately expressed by ta Council of Chalcedon, in the 
fifth century,—that in Christ there is one person; in the unity of person, two natures, the Divine 
and the human; and that there is no change, or mixture, or confusion of these two natures, 
but that each retains its ewn distinguishing properties. With this agrees the Athanasian 
Creed, whatever be its date,—“ Perfect God and perfect man, of a reasonable soul, and human 
flesh subsisting—Who although he be God and man, yet he is not two; but one Christ: One, 
not by conversion of the’ Godhead into flesh; but by taking the manhood into God; one 
altogether, not by confusion of substance, but by unity of person; for as the reasonable soul 
and flesh is one man, so God and man is one Christ.” The church of England, by adopting 
this creed, has adopted its doctrine on the hypostatical union, and has farther professed it in 
her second article. “The Son, which is the Word of the Father, begotten from everlasting of 
the Father, the awit and eternal God, of one substance with the Father, took man’s nature 
in the womb of the blessed Virgin of her substance ; so that the two whole and perfect natures, 
that is to say, the Godhead and manhood, were joined together in one person, never to be 
divided, whereof is one Christ, very God and very man.” 

Whatever objections may be raised against these views by the mere reason of man, unable 
to comprehend mysteries so high, but often bold enough to impugn them, they certainly exhibit 
the doctrine of the New Testament on these important subjects, though expressed in different 
terms. Nor are these formularies to be charged with originating such distinctions, and adding 
them to the simplicity of Scripture, as they often unjustly are by those who, either from lurk- 
ing errors in their own minds, or froma vain affectation of being independent of human 
authority, are most prone to question them. Such expositions of faith were rendered necessary 
by the dangerous speculations and human refinements to which we have above adverted; and 
were intended to be (what they may be easily proved from Scripture to be in reality) sum- 
maries of inspired doctrines; not new distinctions, but declarations of what had been before 
taught by the Holy Spirit on the subject of the hypostatical union of natures in Christ; and 
the accordance of these admirable summaries with the Scriptures themselves will be very 
obvious to all who yield to their plain and unperverted testimony. That Christ is very Gop, 
has been already proved from the Scriptures, at considerable length; that he was truly a man, 
no one will be found to doubt; that he is but one person, is sufficiently clear from this, that no 
distinction inte two was ever made by himself, or by his Apostles, and from actions peculiar 
to Godhead being sometimes ascribed to him under his human appellations; and actions and 
sufferings peculiar tohumanity being also predicated of him under Divine titles. That in him there 
is no confusion of the two natures, is evident from the absolute manner in which both his natures 
are constantly spoken of in the Scriptures. His Godhead was not deteriorated by uniting 
itself with a human body, for “he is the true God;” his humanity was not, while on earth, 
exalted into properties which made it different in kind to the humanity of his creatures; for, 
“tas the children were partakers of flesh and blood, he also took part of the same.” If the 
Divine nature in him had been imperfect, it would have lost its essential character, for it is 
essential to Deity to be perfect and complete; if any of the essential properties of human 
nature had been wanting, he would not have been man; if, as some of the preceding notions 
implied, Divine and human_had been mixed and confounded in him, he would have been a 
compounded being, neither God nor man. Nothing was deficient in his humanity, nothing in 
his divinity, and yet he is one Christ. This is clearly the doctrine of the Scripture, and it is 
admirably expressed in the creeds above quoted ;. and, on that account, they are entitled to 
great respect. They embody the sentiments of some of the greatest men that ever lived in the 
church, in language weighed with the utmost care and accuracy; and they are venerable 
records of the faith of distant ages. 

These two circumstances, the completeness of each nature, and the union of both in one person, 
is the only key to the language of the New Testament, and so entirely explains and harmonizes 
the whole as to afford the strongest proof, next to its explicit verbal statements, of the doctrine 
that our Lord is at once truly God and truly man. On the other hand, the impracticability of 
giving a consistent explanation of the testimony of God “concerning his Son Jesus Christ” on 
all other hypotheses, entirely confutes them. In one of two ways only will it be found, by 
every one who makes the trial honestly, that atu the passages of holy writ respecting the 
Person of Christ.can be explained; either by referring them, according to the rule of the ancient 
fathers, to the @codoy:a, by which they meant every thing that related to the divinity of our 
Saviour; or to the Orxovoxc2, by which they meant his incarnation, and every thing that he 
did in the flesh to procure the salvation of mankind. This distinction is expressed in modern 
theological language, by considering some things which are spoken of Christ, as said of his 
Divine, others of his human nature; and he who takes this principle of interpretation along 
with him will seldom find any difficulty in apprehending the sense of the sacred writers, though 
the subjects themselves be often, to human minds, inscrutable. 

Does any one ask, for instance, if Jesus Christ was truly Gop, how he could be born and 
die? how he could grow in wisdom and stature? how he could be subject to law? be tempted? 
stand in need of prayer? how his soul could be “exceeding sorrowful even unto death?” be 

» “forsaken of his Father?” purchase the church with “his own blood?” have “a joy set before 
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him?” be exalted? have all power in heaven and earth” given tohim? &c. The answer is 
that he was also MAN. i 

If, on the other hand, it be a matter of surprise, that a vistBLE MAN should heal diseases at 
his will, and without referring to any higher authority, as he often did; still the winds and the 
waves; know the thoughts of men’s hearts; foresee his own passion in all its circumstances ; 
authoritatively forgive sins; be exalted to absolute dominion over every creature in heaven 
and earth; be present wherever two or three are gathered in his name; be with his disciples 
to the end of the world; claim universal homage and the bowing of the knee of all creatures 
to his name; be associated with the Father in solemn ascriptions of glory and thanksgiving, 
and bear even the awful names of God, names of description and revelation, names w ich 
express Divine attributes :—what is the afiswer? Can the Socinian scheme, which allows him 
to be a man only, produce a reply? Can it furnish a reasonable interpretation of texts of sacred 
writ which affirm all these things? Can it suggest any solution which does not imply that the 
sacred penmen were not only careless writers, but writers who, if they had studied to be 
misunderstood, could not more delusively have expressed themselves? The only hypothesis, 
explanatory of all these statements, is, that Christ is Gop as well as Man, and by this the 
consistency of the sacred writers is brought out, and a harmonizing strain of sentiment is seen 
compacting the Scriptures into one agreeing and mutually adjusted revelation. 

But the union of the two natures in Christ in one hypostasis, or person, is equally essential 
to the full exposition of the Scriptures, as the existence of two distinctively, the Divine and the 
human; and without it many passages lose all force, because they lose all meaning. In what 
possible sense could it be said of raz Worp, that “he was made (or, became) FLESH,” if no 
such personal unity existed? The Socinians themselves seem to acknowledge the force of this, 
and therefore translate “and the Word was flesh,” affirming falsely, as various critics have 
abundantly shown, that the most usual meaning of yiwopar is to be. Without the hypostatical 
union, how could the argument of our Lord be supported, that the Messiah is both David’s 
Son and David’s Lorp? If this is asserted of two persons, then the argument is gone; if of 
one, then two natures, one which had authority as Lord, and the other capable of natural 
descent, were united ih one person. Allowing that we have established it, that the appella- 
tive “ Son of God” is the designation of a Divine relation, but for this personal union the visible 
Christ could not be, according to St. Peter’s confession, “the Son of the living God.” By this 
doctrine we also learn how it was that “the church of Gop” was “purchased by his own 
nioop.” Even if we concede the genuine reading to be “the Lord,” this concession yields 

nothing to the Socinians, unless the term Lorv were a human title, which has been already 
disproved, and unless a mere man could be “Lorp both of the dead and the living,” could 
wield universal sovereignty, and be entitled to universal homage. If, then, the title “rae Lorp” 
be an appellation of Christ’s superior nature, in no other sense could it be said that the church 
was purchased by ais own blood, than by supposing the existence of that union which we call 
personal; a union which alone distinguishes the sufferings of Christ from that of his martyred 
followers, gave to them a merit which theirs had not, and made “his blood” capable of pur- 
casing the salvation of the “church.” For, disallow that union, and we can see no possible 
meaning in calling the blood of Christ “the blood of God,” or, ifit please better, “ of the Lord ;”. 
or in what that great peculiarity consisted which made it capable of purchasing or redeeming. 

Dr. Pye Smith, in his very able work on the Person of Christ, has rather inconsiderately 
blamed the orthodox, for “the very serious offence of sometimes using language which applies 
to the Divine nature the circumstances and properties which could only attach to his human- 
ity,” as giving unhappy occasion to the objections and derisions of their opponents, As he 

gives no instances, he had his eye, probably, upon’ some extreme cases; but if he meant it as 
a remark of general application, it seems to have arisen from a very mistaken view, and 
assumes, that the objections of opponents lie rather against terms than against the docrine of 
Christ’s Divinity itself. 

This is so far from being the case, that, if the orthodox were to attend to the caution given 
by this writer on this subject, they would not approach one step nearer to the conversion of 
those who are in this fundamental error, supporting it, as they do, by perversions so manifest, 
and by criticisms so shameless. Iam no apologist, however, of real “errors and faults” in 
theological language; but the practice referred to, so far from being “a serious offence,” has 
the authority of the writers of the New Testament. Argumentatively, the distinction between 
the Divine and an natures, according to the rule before given, must be maintained; but 
when speaking eursorily, and on the assumption of the unquestionable truth of the hypostatic 
union of the Divine and human natures,—a manner of speaking, which, it is hoped, all true 
Christians adopt, as arising from their settled convictions on this point,—those very terms, so 
common among the orthodox, and so objectionable to those who “deny the Lord that bought 
them,” must be maintained in spite of “derision,” or the language of the New Testament must 
be dropped, or at least be made very select, if this dangerous and, in the result, this betraying 
courtesy be adopted. For what does Dr. P. Smith gain, when cautioning the believer against 
the use of the phrase “the blood of Gop,” by reminding him that there is reason to prefer the 
reading “the church of the Lord, which he hath purchased by his own blood?” The orthodox 
contend, that the appellation “rue Lorp,” when applied to our Saviour, is his title as Gon, 
and the heterodox k 
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now, also, that the “blood of the Lord” is a phrase with us entirely * 
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equivalent to “the blood of Gov.” They know, too, that we neither believe that “Gop” nor 
“our Lor” could die; but in using the established phrase, the all-important doctrine of the 
existence of such a union between the two natures of our Lord as to make the blood which he 
shed more than the blood of a mere man, more than the blood of his mere. humanity itself, is 
maintained and exhibited; and while we allow that God could not die, yet that there is a 
most important sense in which the blood of Christ was “thé blood of Gop.” 

‘We do not attempt to explain this mystery, but, we find it on record; and, in point of fact, 
that careful appropriation of the properties of the two natures to each respectively, which Dr. 
Pye Smith recommends, is not very frequent in the New Testament, and for this obvious 
reason, that the question of our Lord’s divinity is more generally introduced as an indisputed 
principle, than argued upon, It is true, that the Apostle Paul lays it down, that our Lord 
was of the seed of David, “according to the rLusn,” and “the Son of God according to the Spirit 
or Hoxinss.” Flere is an instance of the distinction; but generally this is not observed by 
the Apostles, because the equally fundamental doctrine was always present to them, that the 
samMn Person who was ¥Lusn was also truly Gop. Hence they scruple not to say, that “the 
Lord of Glory was crucified,” that “the Prince of Life was killed,” and that az who was “in 
the form of God,” became ‘obedient unto death, even the death of the cross.” ' 

We return, from this digression, to notice a few other passages, the meaning of which can 
only be opened by the doctrine of the personal union of the Divine and human natures in Christ. 
“Por in him dwelleth all the fulness of the Godhead sopiry ,” Col. ii, 9; not by a type and 
figure, but, as the word owparikws signifies really and substantially, and, for the full exposition, 
we must add, by personal union; for we have no other idea by which to explain an expression 
never used to signify the inhabitation of good men by God, and which is here applied to Christ 
in a way of eminence and peculiarity. (6) : 

“Who being the brightness of his glory, and the express image of his person, and upholding 
all things by the word of his power, when he had wy uimsetr purged our sins, sat down on 
the right hand of the majesty on high,” Heb. i, 3. ‘To this passage, also, the hypostatical 
union is the only key. Of whom does the Apostle speak, when he says, “when he had sy 
HIMSELF, purged our sins,” but of Flim who 1s “the brightness of his glory, and the express 
image of his person?” Hx, by simsexr, “ purged our sins ;” yet this was done by the shedding 
of his blood. In that higher nature, however, he could not suffer death; and nothing could 
make the sufferings of his humanity a purification of sins sy HimsEL¥ but such a union as should 
constitute one person :—for, unless this be allowed, either the characters of Divinity in the 

receding’ verses-are characters of a merely human being; or else that higher nature was capa- 


le of suffering death; or if not, the purification was not made by nimsmir, which yet the text — 


affirms. 

In fine, all passages which (not to mention many others) come under the following classes 
have their true interpretation thus laid open, and are generally utterly unmeaning on any other 
hypothesis. 

fi Those which, like some of the foregoing, speak of the efficacy of the sufferings of Christ 
for the remission of sins. In this class the two following may be given as examples. Heb. ii, 
14, “Forasmuch, then, as the children are partakers of flesh and blood, he also himself likewise 
took part of the same; that through death he might destroy him that had the power of death,” 
&e. Tare the efficacy of the death of Christ is explicitly stated; but as explicitly is it said to 
be the death of one who partook of flesh and blood, or who asswmed human nature. The 
wer of deliverance is ascribed to him who thus invested himself with a nature below that of 
is own original nature; but in that lower nature axe dies, and by that pears he delivers 
those who had been all their lifetime subject to bondage. ‘The second is Colossians i, 14, &c, 
“In whom we have redemption through mis blood, even the forgiveness of sins, wxo is the 
image of the invisible God,” &c, In this passage, the lofty description which is given of the 
Person of Christ stands in immediate connection with the mention of the efficacy of “his 
blood,” and is to be considered as the reason why, through that blood, redemption and remis- 
sion of sins became attainable. ‘Thus “without shedding of blood there could be no remission ;”” 
but the blood of Jesus only is thus efficacious, who is “the image of the invisible God,” the 
“Creator” of all things. Fits blood it could not be but for the hypostatical union; and it is 
ually true, that but for that he could have had no blood to shed ; because, as “the image 

of the invisible God,” that is, God’s equal, or God himself, his nature was incapable of death. 

2. Jn the second class are all those passages which argue from the compassion which our 
Lord manifested in his humiliation, and his own experience of sufferings, to the exercise of 
confidence in him by his people in dangers and afflictive circumstances. Of these the follow- 
in ey he given for the sake of illustration. Egb. iv, 15, 16, “For we have not a high priest 
which cannot be touched with the feeling of our infirmities ; but was in all points tempted 
like as we are, yet without sin. Let us, therefore, come boldly unto the throne of grace, that 
we may obtain mercy, and find grace to help in time of need.” Several similar passages occur 
in the early part of the Epistle to the Hebrews, and the argument of them all is precisely the 
same. The humiliation of our Lord and hi Paltiintance with human woes may assure us of his 

6 “Zwparckws, h. oe. vere, perfectissime, non , ot umbraliter, sicut in V. I, Deus se manifestavit. Est 
autem inhabitatio illa et unio personalis, et sin Me ee 
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sympathy ; but sympathy is not help; he is represented, therefore, as the source of “ succour,” as 
the “Author of Salvation,” “the Captain of our Salvation,” in consequence of the sufferings he 
endured; and to him all his people are directed to fly for aid in prayer, and, by entire trust 
in his power, grace, and presence, to assure themselves that timely succour and final salvation 
shall be bestowed upon them by him. _ Now here, also, it.is clear, that the sufferer and the 
Saviour are the same person. The man right suffer; but sufferings could not enable the man 
to save; they could give no new qualification to human nature, nor bestow upon that nature 
any new right. But, besides the nature which suffered, and learned the bitterness of human 
woes by experience, there is a nature which can know the sufferings of all others, in all places, 
t all times; which can also ascertain the “time of need” with exactness, and the “grace” 
uitable to it; which can effectually “help” and sustain the sorrows of the very heart, a power 
peculiar to Divinity, and, finally, bestow “ eternal salvation.” 'This must be Divine; but it 
1s one in personal union with that which suffered and was taught sympathy, and it is this 
union constitutes that “Great Hien Prissy” of our profession, that “merciful and faithful 
High Priest,” who is able “to succour us when we are tempted.” 'Thus, as it has been well 
observed on this subject, “It is by the union of two natures in one person that Christ is 
qualified to be the Saviour of the world. He became man, that, with the greatest possible 
advantage to those whom he was sent to instruct, he might teach them the nature and the will 
of God; that his life might be their example; that by being once compassed with the infirmi- 
ties of human nature, he might give them assurance of his fellow feeling; that by suffering on 
the cross he might make atonement for their sins;-and that in his reward they might had 
the earnest and the pattern of theirs. 

“But had Jesus been only man, or had he been one of the spirits that surround the throne 
of God, he could not have accomplished the work which he undertook : for the whole obedience 
of every creature being due to the Creator, no part of that obedience can be placed to the 
account of other creatures, so as to suphly the defects of their service, or to rescue them from 
the punishment which they deserve. ‘I'he Scriptures, therefore, reveal, that he who appeared 
upon earth as man, is also God, and as God, was mighty to save; and by this revelation 
they teach us, that the merit of our Lord’s obedience, and the efficacy of his interposition, 
depend upon the hypostatical union. 

“ All modern sects of Christians agree in admitting that the greatest benefits arise to us 
from the Saviour of the world being man; but the Arians and Socinians contend earnestly, 
that his sufferings do not derive any value from his being God; and their reasoning is specious, 
You say, they argue, that Jesus Christ, who suffered for the sins of men, is both God and 
man. You must either say that God suffered, or that he did not suffer : if you say that God 
suffered, you do indeed affix an infinite value to the sufferings, but you affirm that the God- 
head is capable of suffering, which is both impious and absurd: if you say that God did not 
suffer, then, although the person that suffered had both a Divine and a human nature, the 
sufferings were merely those of a man, for, according to your own system, the two natures 
are distinct, and the ices is impassable. 7 

“In answer to this method of arguing, we may admit that the Godhead cannot suffer, and 
we do not pretend to explain the kind of support which the human nature derived, under its 
sufferings from the Divine, or the manner in which the two were united. But from the uniform 


language of Scripture, which es the love of God in giving his only-begotten Son, 
which speaks in the highest terms of the preciousness of the ble oe a which represents 
him as coming, in the body that, was prepared for him, to do that which sacrifice and burnt- 


offering could not do: from all this we infer there was a value, a merit, in the sufferings of 
this Person, superior to that which belonged to the sufferings of any other: and as the same 
Scriptures intimate, in numberless places, the strictest union between the Divine and human 
nature of Christ, by applying to him iscuously the actions which belong to each nature, 
we hold that it is impossible for us apt in our imagination, this peculiar value which 
_ vhey affix to his sufferings from the pecuhar dignity of his Fags ; J 

“The hypostatical union, then, is the corner-stone of our religion, We are too much 
accustomed, in all our researches, to perceive that things are united, without our being able 
to investigate the bond which unites them, to feel any degree of surprise that we cannot answer 
all the questions which ingenious men have proposed upon this subject; but we can clearly 
discern, m those purposes of the incarnation of ihe i of God which the Scriptures declare, 
the reason why the have dwelt so largely upon his Divinity ; and if we are careful to take 
into our view the whole of that description which they give of the Person by whom the remedy 
in the Gospel was brought; if, in our speculations concerning him, we neither lose sight of 
the two pa: hich are clearly revealed, nor forget, what we cannot comprehend, that union 
between the two parts which is necessarilf implied i the revelation of them, we shall fr 
ceive, in the character of the Messiah, a completeness and a suitableness to the design of his 
coming, which of themselves create a strong presumption that we have rightly interpreted 
the Scriptures.” (7) i ‘ hy 

On this evidence from the Holy Scriptures the doctrine of the Divinity of our blessed 
Saviour rests, Into the argument from antiquity my limits will not allow me to enter, If the 


(7) Dr. Hill. a 
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great “falling away,” predicted by St. Paul, had involved, generally this high doctrine ; if 
both the Latin and Greek churches had wholly departed from the faith, instead of havmg 
united, without intermission, to say, “Thou art the King of Glory, O Christ,” “Thou art 
the everlasting Son of the Father,” the truth of God would not have been made of “none 
effect.” God would still have been true, though every man from the age of inspiration, had 
become “a liar.’ The Socinians have, of late years, shown great anxiety to obtain some 
suffrages from antiquity in their favour, and have collected every instance possible of early 
departure from the faith. They might, indeed, have found heretical pravity and its adherents, 
without travelling out ef the New Testament; men not only near the apostolic age, but in the 
very days of the Apostles, who rejected the resurrection, who consented not ‘to wholesome 
doctrine,” who made “ shipwreck of faith,” as well as of a good conscience, who denied “ the 
only Lord God, and our Lord Jesus Christ,” “the Lord that bought them.” This kind of 
antiquity is, in truth, in their favour; and, as human nature is substantially the same in all 
ages, there is as much reason to expect errors in one age as another; but, that any body of 
Christians, in any sense entitled to be considered as an acknowledged branch of the church of 
Christ, can be found, in primitive times, to give any sanction to their opinions and interpreta- 
tions of Scripture, they have failed to establish. For full information on the subject of the 
opinions of the primitive churches, and a full refutation of all the pretences which Arians and 
Socinians, in these later times, have made to be, in part, supported by primitive authority, 
the works of Bishop Bull, Dr. Waterland, and Bishop Horsley (8) must be consulted ; and the 
result will show, that in the interpretation of the Scriptures given above, we are supported by 
the successive and according testimonies of all that is truly authoritative in those illustrious 
ages which furnished so many imperishable writings for the edification of the future church, 
and so many martyrs and confessors of “the truth as it is in Jesus.” 

Among the numerous errors, with respect to the Person of our Lord, which formerly sprung 
up in the church, and were opposed, with an ever watchful zeal, by its authorities, three only 
ean be said to have much influence in the present day, Arianism, Sabellianism, and Socinian- 
ism. In our owncountry, the two former are almost entirely merged in the last, whose cha- 
racteristic is the tenet of the simple humanity of Christ. Arrus, who gave his name to the 
first, seems to have wrought some of the floating errors of previous times into a kind of system, 
which, however, underwent various modifications among his followers. The distinguishing 
tenet of this system was, that Christ was the first and most exalted of creatures; that he was 
produced in a peculiar manner, and endowed with great. perfections; that by him God made 
the world; that he alone proceeded immediately from Gop, while other things were produced 
mediately by him, and that all things were put under his administration. The semi-Arians 
divided from the Arians, but still differed from the orthodox, in refusing to admit that the Son 
was homoousios, or of the same substance with the Father; but acknowledged him to be 
homoiousios, of a like substance with the Father. It was only, however, in appearance that 
they came nearer to the truth than the Arians themselves, for they contended that this like- 
ness to the Father in essence was not by nature, but by peculiar privilege. In their system 
Christ, therefore, was but a creature. A still farther refinement on this doctrine was, in this 
country, advocated by Dr. Samuel Clarke, which Dr. Waterland, his great and illustrious 
opponent, showed, notwithstanding the orthodox terms employed, still implied that Christ 
was a. created being, unless an evident absurdity were admitted.(9) 

The Sabellian doctrine stands equally opposed to Trinitarianism and to the Arian system. 
it asserts the Divinity of the Son and the Spirit against the latter, and denies the personality 
of both, in opposition to the former. Sabellius taught that the Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, 
are only denominations of one hypostasis; in other words, that there is but one person in the 
Godhead, and that the Son or Word are virtues, emanations, or functions only: that, under 
the Old Testament God delivered the law as Father; under the New, dwelt among men, or 
was incarnate, as the Son; and descended on the Apostles as the Spirit. Because their scheme, 
by denying a real Sonship, obliged them to acknowledge that it was the Father who suffered 
for the sins of men, the Sabellians were often, in the early ages, called Patripassians. 

On the refutation of these errors it is not necessary to dwell, both because they have now 
little influence, and chiefly because both are involved in the Socinian question, and are decided 
by the establishment of the Scriptural doctrine of a Trinity of Divine Rersons in the unity of 
the Godhead. If Jesus Christ be the Divine Son of God; if he were “sent” from God, and 
“returned” to God; if he distinguished himself from the Father both in his Divine and human 
nature, saying, as to the former, “I and my Father are onx,” and as to the latter, “My Father 
is GREATER than 1;” if there be any meaning at all in his declaration, ‘ that no man know- 
eth the Son but the Father, and no man knoweth the Father but the Son,” words which cannot, 

@) See also Wilson’s Illustration of the Method of explaining’ the New Testament by the early Opinions 
of Jews and Christians concerning Christ; and Dr. Jamieson’s Vindication, &c. 

(9) Dr. Samuel Clarke’s hypothesis was, that there is one Supreme Being, who is the Father, and two 
subordinate, derived, and dependent beings. But he objected to call Christ a creature, thinking him some- 
thing between acreated and a self-existent nature. Dr. C. appealed to the Fathers; and Petavius, a learned 
Jesuit, in his Dogmata Theologica, had previously endeavoured to preve that the ante-Nicene fathers leaned 
to Arianism. Bishop Bull, in his great, work on this subject, and Dr. Waterland may be considered as hay- 
ing fully put that question to rest in opposition to both. 
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by any possibility, be spoken of an official distinction, or of an emanation or operation; then all” 


* A 


these passages prove a real personality, and are incapable of being explained by a modal one> . 
This is the answer to the Sabellian opinion; and as to the Arian hypothesis, it falls, with — 


Socinianism, before that series of proofs which has already been adduced from Holy Writ, to. 
establish the eternity, consubstantiality, coéquality, and, consequently, the proper Divinity of 
our Redeemer; and, perhaps, the true reason why not even the semi-Arianism, argued with 
so much subtlety by Dr. Samuel Clarke, has been able to retain any influence among us, is less 
to be attributed to the able and learned writings of Dr. Waterland and others, who chased the 
error through all its changeful transformations, than to the manifest intpossibility of conceiving 
of a being which is neither truly God nor a creature ; and the total absence of all-countenance 
in the Scriptures, however tortured, in favour of this opinion. Socinianism assumes a plausi- 
bility in some of its aspects, ay Christ was really a man; but semi-Arianism is a mere 
hypothesis, which can scarcely find a text of Scripture to pervert. ; 





CHAPTER XVII. 





‘Tue Personarity anp Deity or THE Hoty Guosr. een ee 
{ R oF 

Tue discussion of this great point of Christian doctrine may be included in much narrower 
limits than those I have assigned to the Divinity of Christ, so many of the principles on which. 
it rests having been closely considered, and because the Deity of the Spirit, in several instances 
inevitably follows from that of the Son. As the object of this work is to educe the doctrine ¢ 
the Sacred Scriptures on all the leading articles of faith, it will, however, be necessary to show 
the evidence which is there given to the two propositions in the title of the chapter :—that the 
Holy Ghost (from the Saxon word Gasr, a Spirit,) isa Person; and that he is Gop. 

As to the manner of his being, the orthodox doctrine is, that as Christ is God by an eternal 
FILIATION, so the Spirit is God by procession from the Father and the Son. “And I believe in 
the Holy Ghost, the Lord and giver of life, who proceedeth from the Father andthe Son, who, 
with the Father and Son together, is worshipped and glorified.” (1) ‘The Holy Ghost is of 
the Father and of the Son, neither made, nor created, nor begotten, but proceeding.” (2) “The 
Holy Ghost, proceeding from the Father and the Son, is of one substance, majesty, and glory, 
with the Father and the Son, very and eternal Gop.” (3) The Latin church introduced the 
term spiration, from spiro, to breathe, to denote the manner of this procession ; on which Dr. 
Owen remarks, “as the vital breath of a man has a continual emanation from him, ye et is 
never separated utterly from his person, or forsaketh him, so doth the Spirit of the Fa He and 
the Son proceed from them by a continual Divine emanation, still abiding one with them.” 
On this refined view little can be said which has obvious Scriptural authority; and yet the 
very term by which the third Person in the Trinity is designated winp or BREATH may, as to 
the third Person, be designed, like the term Son applied to the second, to convey, though 
imperfectly, some intimation of that manner of being by which both are distingwished from each 
other, and from the Father; and it was a remarkable action of our Lord, and one certainly 
which does not discountenance this idea, that when he imparted the Holy Ghost to his disciples, 
‘he BREATHED on them, and saith unto them, Receive ye the Holy Ghost,” John xx, 22. (4) 

But whatever we may think as to the doctrine of “spiration,” the Procession of the Holy 
Ghost rests on direct Scriptural authority, and is thus stated by Bishop Pearson: 

,‘Now this procession of the Spirit, in reference to the Father, is delivered expressly, in 
relation to the Son, and is contained virtually in the Scriptures. First, it is expressly said, 
that the Holy Ghost proceedeth from the Father, as our Saviour testifieth, “When the Com- 
forter is come, whom I will send unto you from the Father, even the Spirit of truth, which 
proceedeth from the Father, he shall testify of me,’ John xv,'26. And this is also evident from 
‘what hath been already asserted: for being the Father and the Spirit are the same God, and 
being so the same in the unity of the nature of God, are yet distinct in the personality, one of 
them must have the same nature from the other; and because the Father hath been already 
shown to have it from none, it followeth that the Spirit hath it from him. 

“Secondly, though it be not vee spoken in the Scripture, that the Holy Ghost pro- 
ceedeth from the Father and Son, yet the substance of the same truth is virtually contained 
there; because those very expressions, which are spoken of the Holy Spirit in relation to the 
Father, for that reason because he proceedeth from the Father, are also spoken of the same 
Spirit in relation to the Son; and therefore there must be the same reason presupposed in 
reference to the Son, which is expressed in reference to the Father. Because the Spirit 
proceedeth from the Father, therefore it is called the Spirit of God and the Spirit of the Father. 


» 






1) Nicene Creed. (2) Athanasian Creed. (3) Articles of the English Church. 

4) “The Father hath relation to the Son, as the Father of the Son; the Son to the Father, as the Son of 
the Father ; and the Holy Ghost, being the spirit or breath of the Father and the Son, to both.”—Lawson’s 
Theo, Pol. But though breath or wind is the radical signification of rvevpa, as also of spiritus, yet, probably 
from its sacredness, it is but rarely used in that sense in the New Testament. r ; 
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‘It is not ye that speak, but the Spirit of your Father which speaketh in you,’ Matt. x, 20. 
For by the language of the Apostle, the Spirit of God is the Spirit which 1s of God, saying, 
‘The things of God knoweth no man but the Spirit of God. And we have received not the 
spirit of the world, but the Spirit which is of God,’ 1 Cor. ii, 11, 12. Now the same Spirit is 
also called the Spirit of the Son; for ‘because we are sons, God hath sent forth the Spirit of 
his Son into our hearts,’ Gal. iv, 6: the Spirit of Christ; ‘Now if any man have not the Spirit 
of Christ, he is none of his,’ Rom. viii, 9; ‘even the Spirit of Christ which was in the prophets,’ 
1 Peter i, 11; the Spirit of Jesus Christ, as the Apostle speaks, ‘I know that this shall turn 
to my salvation, through your prayer, and the supply of the Spirit of Jesus Christ,’ Phil. i, 19. 
If then: the Holy Ghost he called the Spirit of the Father, because he proceedeth from the 
Father, it followeth that, being called also the Spirit of the Son, he proceedeth also from 
the Son. eee 

“ Again: because the Holy Ghost proceedeth from the Father, he is therefore sent by the 
Father, as from him who hath, by the original communication, a right of mission; as ‘the 
Comforter, which is the Holy Ghost, whom the Father will send,’ John xiv, 26. But the 
same Spirit which is sent by the Father, is also sent by the Son, as he saith, ‘ When the 
Comforter is come, whom I will send unto you Therefore the Son hath the same right of 
mission with the Father, and consequently must be acknowledged to have communicated the 
same essence. The Father is never sent by the Son, because he received not the Godhead 
from him; but the Father sendeth the Son, because he communicated the Godhead to him: 
in the same manner, neither the Father nor the Son is ever sent by the Holy Spirit ; because 
neither of them received the Divine nature from the Spirit: but both the Father and the Son 
sendeth the Holy Ghost, because the Divine nature, common to both the Father and the Son, 
was communicated by them both to the Holy Ghost. As therefore the Scriptures declare 
expressly, that the Spirit proceedeth from the Father; so do they also virtually teach, that he 
proceedeth from the Son.” (5) : 

In opposition to the doctrine of the Personality and Deity of the Spirit, stands the Socinian 
hypothesis, which I state before the evidence from Scripture is adduced, that it may be seen, 
upon examination of inspired testimony, how far it is supported by that authority. Arius 
regarded the Spirit not only as a creature, but as created by Christ, xriopa xrioparos, the 
creature of a creature. Some time afterward, his Personality was wholly denied by the 
Arians, and he was considered as the ewerted energy of God. This appears to have been the 
notion of Socinus, and, with occasional modifications, has been adopted by his followers. 
They sometimes regard him as an attribute, and at others resolve the passages in which he 
is spoken of into a periphrasis, or circumlocution for God himself; or, to express both in one, 
into a figure of speech. ’ 

_ In establishing the proper Personality and Deity of the Holy Ghost, the first argument is 
drawn from the frequent association, in Scripture, of a Person, under that appellation, with 
two other Persons, one of whom, “the Father,” is by all acknowledged to be Divine; and the 
ascription to each of them, or to the three in union, of the same acts, titles, and authority, 
with worship of the same kind, and, for any distinction that is made, in an equal degree. 
This argument has already been applied to establish the Divinity of the Son, whose Person- 
ality is not questioned; and the terms of the proposition may be as satisfactorily established 
as to the Holy Spirit, and will prove at the same time both his Personality and his Divinity. 

With respect to the Son, we have seen that, as so great and fundamental a doctrine as his 
Deity might naturally be expected to be announced in the Old ‘Testament revelation, though 
its full manifestation, should be reserved to the New; so it was, in fact, not faintly shadowed 
forth, but displayed with so much clearness as to become an article of faith in the Jewish 
Church, ‘The manifestation of the existence and Divinity of the Holy Spirit may also be 
expected in the Law and the Prophets, and is, in fact, to be traced there with equal certainty. 
The Sririr is represented as an agent in creation, “moving upon the face of the waters ;” 
and it forms no objection to the argument, that creation is ascribed to the Father, and also to 
the Son, but a great confirmation of it. That creation should be effected by all the three 
Persons of the Godhead, though acting in different respects, yet so that’each should be a 
Creator, and, therefore, both a Person, and a Divine Person, can be explained only by their 
unity in one essence. On every other hypothesis this Scriptural fact is disallowed, and there- 
fore no other hypothesis can be true. Ifthe Spirit of God be a mere influence, then he is not 
a Creator, distinct from the Father and the Son, because he is not a Person; but this is refu- 
ted, both by the passage just quoted and by Psalm xxxiii, 6, “By the Worp or rae Lorp 
were the heavens made ; and all the host of them by the Breatu (Heb. Srirrr) of his mouth.” 
This is farther confirmed by Job xxxiii, 4, “The Spirit or Gop hath made me, and the 
breath of the Almighty hath given me life ;? where the second clause is obviously exegetic of 
the former, and the whole text proves that, in the patriarchal age, the followers of the true 
religion ascribed creation to the Spirit, as well as to the Father ; and that one of his appella- 
tions was “the Brears of the Almighty.” Did such passages stand alone, there might, 
indeed, be some plausibility in the criticism which solves them by a personification ; but, con- 
nected as they are with that whole body of evidence, which has been and shall be adduced, 


(5) Discourses on the Creed. 
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the Dana)” . . 

as to the concurring doctrine of both Testaments, they are inexpugnable. Again: if t 
Personality of the Son and the Spirit be allowed, and yet it is contended that they rere i 
instruments in creation, through whom the creative power of another operated, 
creative power was not possessed by them; on this hypothesis, too, neither the 
Son can be said to create, any more than Moses created the serpent into whi 
turned, and the Scriptures are again contradicted. ‘To this association of the 
in creative acts may be added a like association in acts of PRESERVATION, Wh 
well called a continued creation, and by that term is expressed in the following passa 


F3 


civ, 27-30, “These wait all upon thee, that thou mayest give them their meat indue season. 
Thou hidest thy face, they are troubled ; thou takest away their breath, they die, and retur 
to dust: thou senpEsT ForrH THY Spirit, they are created, and thou renewest the face 
the earth.” It is not surely here meant that the Spirit, by which the generations of animals 
are perpetuated, is wind; and if he be called an attribute, wisdom, power, or both united, 
where do we read of such attributes being “sent,” “sent forth from God?” The Personality 
of the Spirit is here as clearly marked as when St. Paul speaks of God “sending forth the 
Spirit of his Son,” and when our Lord promises to ‘“ send” the Comforter; and’as dewaplolt. 
ing and preserving of created things is ascribed to the Father and the Son, so i y are 
peered leo. to the Spirit, “sent forth from” God to “create and renew the f pt) the 
earth.” wt : + f we wee "an 

The next. association of the three Persons we find in the inspiration of the prophets. “Gop 
ba unto our fathers by the prophets,” says St. Paul, Heb. i, 1. St. Peter declares, that 
these “ holy men of God spake as they’ were moved by the Hoy Guost,” 2 Pet. i, 21; and 
also that it was “the Spirit of Ourist which was in them,” 1 Pet. i, 11. We may. defy any 
Socinian to interpret these three passages by making the Spirit an influence or attribute, and 
thereby reducing the term Holy Ghost into a figure of speech. ‘ God,” in the first passage, 
is, unquestionably, God the Father, and the “holy men of God,” the prophets, would ti a 
according to this view, be moved by the influence of the Father; but the influence, according 
to the third passage, which was the source of their inspiration, was the Spirit, or the influence 
of “‘Christ.” Thus the passages contradict each other. Allow the Trinity in unity, and you 
have no difficulty in calling the Spirit, the Spirit of the Father, and the Spirit of the Son, or 
the Spirit of either; but if the Spirit be an influence, that influence cannot be the influence of 
two persons, one God and the other a creature. Even if they allowed the preéxistence of 
Christ, with Arians, the passages are inexplicable by Socinians; but, denying his pre&xist- 
ence, they have no subterfuge but to interpret “ the Spirit of Christ,” the spirit which pro- 
phesied of Christ,(6) which is a purely gratuitous paraphrase; or “the spirit of an anointed 
one, or prophet ;” that is, the prophet’s own spirit, which is just as gratuitous, and as unsup= 
ported by any parallel, as the former. If, however, the Holy Spirit be the Spiritofthe Father 
and of ne Son, united in one essence, the passages are easily harmonized. Tn conjunction | 
with the Father and the Son, he is the source of that. prophetic inspiration under which the 
prophets spoke and acted. So the same Spirit which raised Christ from the dead is said by 
St. Peter to have preached by Noah, while the ark was preparing, an allusion to the pas- 
sage, “My Spirit shall not always strive (contend, debate) with man.” ‘This, we may observe, 
affords an eminent proof, that the writers of the New Testament understood the phrase “ the» 
Spirit of God,” as it occurs in the Old Testament, personally. For, whatever may be the full 
meaning of that difficult passage in St. Peter, Christ is clearly declared to have P eached by 
the Spirit in the days of Noah; that is, he, by the Spirit, inspired Noah to preach. If; then, — 
the Apostles understood that the Holy Ghost was a Person, a point which will presently be © 
established, we have in the sett aot quoted from the book of Genesis, a key to the meaning 
of those texts in the Old Testament, where the phrases ‘‘ My Spirit,” “the Spirit of ode ok 
and “the Spirit of the Lord,” occur; and inspired authority is thus afforded us to interpret 
them as of a Person; and if offa Person, the very effort made by. Socinians to deny h 
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sonality, itself indicates that that Person must, from the lofty titles and works ascribed to 
him, be inevitably Divine. Such phrases occur in many passages of the Hebrew Serip- 
tures ; but in the fallowing the Spirit is also eminently distinguished from two P 









“ And now the Layp Gop and his Spirit hath sent mg,” Isaiah xlviii, 16; or, render 
“hath sent me and his Spirit,” both terms being in the accusative case. “f Seek ye out 
book of the Lord, and read:—for my mouth it hath commanded, and uis Sp 
gathered them,” Isaiah xxxivy, 16. Cine with you, saith the Lorn or Hosts: ace 
the word that I covenanted with you when ye came out of Egypt, so my Srimit remainet 
among you: fear ye not. For thug saith the Lorp or Hoss,—I will shake all nations, 
the Desire or 4LL Nations shall come,” Haggai ii, 4-7. Here, also, the Sprarr of the Loy 
is seen collocated with the Lorp or Hosrs and the Desire or ati Nations, who is the 
Messiah. For other instances of the indigation of a Trinity of Divine Persons in the Old 
Testament, see chap. 9. : TES, li 

Three Persons, and three only, are associated also, both in the Old and New Testam nt, as 
objects of supreme worship; as the one name in which the religious act of solemn iction 
is peyformed, and to which men are bound by solemn religious covenant. . 

Delt. kp 
4 r (6) New Version in loc, 
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the plural form of the name-of God, which has already been considered, (7) each received 

ual adoration. That threefold Personality seems to have given rise to the standing form of 
triple benediction used by the Jewish high priest, also before mentioned. (8) The vety 
important fact, that, in the vision of mee, Ve vi, the Lorp or Hosts, who spake unto 
the prophet, is, in Acts xxviii, 25, said to be the Hory Guosr who spake to the prophet, 
whe Bt John decane the glory, which Isaiah saw was the glory of Curist, proves, 
indisputably, (9) that each of the three Persons bears this august appellation; it gives alsa the 
xeason for the threefold repetition “Hoty, Hoy, Horny,” and it exhibits the prophet and the 
very seraphs in deep and awful adoration before the Triune Lord of Hosts. Both the prophet 
and the seraphim were, therefore, worshippers of the Holy Ghost and of the Son, at the very 


time and by the very acts in which they worshipped the Father, which proves that, as the” 


three Persons received equal homage in a case which does not admit of the eyasion of pretended 
superior and inferior worship, they are equal in majesty, glory, and essence. 

As in the tabernacle form of benediction, the Triune Jehovah is recognised as the source of 
all grace and peace to his creatures; so in apostolic formula of blessing, “The grace of our 
Lord Jesus Christ, and the love of God, and the communion oF tHe Hory Spirit, be with 
you all. Amen.” Here the personality of the three is kept distinct, and the prayer to the 
three is, that Christians may have a common participation of the Holy Spirit, that is, doubtless, 
as he was promised by our Lord to his disciples, as a Comforter, as the souree of light and 
—_— life, as the author of regeneration. Thus the Spirit is acknowledged, equally with the 

ather and the Son, to be the source and the giver of the highest spiritual blessings, while this 
solemn ministerial benediction is, from its specific character, to be regarded as an act of prayer 
to each of the three persons, and therefore is, at once, an acknowledgment of the Divinity and 
Personality of each. The same remark applies to Rey, i, 4, 5, “Grace be unto you and peace 
from Him which was, and which is, and which is to come; and from the seven spirits which 
are before his throne,” (an emblematical representation, in reference, probably, to the golden 
branch with its seven lamps,) “and from Jesus Christ.” The style of the book sufficiently 
accounts for the Holy Spirit being called “the seven spirits ;” but no created spirit or com- 
pany of created spirits are ever spoken of under that appellation; and the place assigned to 
the seven spirits between the mention of the Father and the Son, indicates, with certainty, 
that one of the sacred Three, so eminent, and so exclusively eminent in both dispensations, 
is intended. ne 

‘The form of baptism next presents itself with demonstrative evidence on the two points 
before us, the Personality and Divinity of the Holy Spirit. It is the form of covenant by 
which the sacred Three become our one or onLy Gop, and we become unis people. “Go ye, 
therefore, and teach all nations, baptizing them in rum Name of the Farner, and of the Son, 
and of the Hoty Guosr.” In what manner is this text to be disposed of, if the Personality of 
the Holy Ghost is denied? Is the form of baptism to be so understood as to imply that it is 


baptism in the name of one God, one creatwre, and one attribute? The grossness of this 


absurdity refutes it, and proves that here, at least, there can be no personification. If all the 
three, therefore, are persons, are we to make Christian baptism a baptism in the name of one 
God and two creatures? his would be too near an approach to idolatry, or rather, it would 
be idolaty itself; for, considering baptism as an act of dedication to God, the acceptance of 
God as our God, on our part, and the renunciation of all other deities, and all other religions, 
what could a Heathen convert conceive of the two creatures so distinguished from all other 
creatures in heaven and in earth, and so associated with God himself as to form together the 
one name, to which, by that act, he was devoted, and which he was henceforward to profess and 
honour, but that they were egal Divine unless special care were taken to instruct him that 
but one of the three was God, and the two others but creatures ?- But of this care, of this 
cautionary instruction, though so obviously necessary upon this theory, no single instance can 
‘eee in ail the writings of the Apostles. x 

aptism was not a new rite. It was used as a religious act among Heathens, and especially 
before initiation into their mysteries. Proselytes to the law of Moses were, probably, received 
by baptism; whether in, or into, the name of the God of Israel does not appear; (1) but 


necessarily on professing their faith in him as the true and only God. John, the forerunner 


Lord, baptized, but it does not appear that he baptized in the name or into the 
eof any one. This baptism was to all but our Lord, who needed it not, a baptism “unto 
Yepentance,” that is, on profession of repentance, to be followed by “fruits meet for repent- 
ance,” and into the expectation of the speedy approach of Messiah. But Christian bapti: 

was directed to be in the name of three Persons, which peculiarity implies, first, the form of 
words to be used b r the administration ; second, the authority conveyed to receive such persons 
as had been made disciples into the chureh, and, consequently, into covenant with God; third, 
the faith required of the person baptized, faith in the existence of Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, 
and in their character according to the revelation made of each, first, by inspired téachers, and 

x 


. 2 Chapter 9. (8) Thid. (9) hia, prcayiees = 
The pane of Jewish proselnioaay a disputed point. It was strenuously main(ained by Dr. Lightfoot, 
and opposed by Dr. Benson. Wall has, however, made the practice highly probable, and it is spoken of in 


the Gospels as a rite with which the Jews wei iliar., Certainly it wi i h , 
the Christian pe ows wane familiar., Certainly it was a practice among the Jews near 
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in after times by their writings; and, fourth, consecration to the service of the three Pers 
having one name, which could be no other than that of the one Gop. What stronger proof of the 
‘Divinity of each can be given than in this single passage? The form exhibits three Persons, 





aced. It conveys authority in the united , and the authority is, therefore, eq 
supposes faith, that is, not.merely belief, but, as the object of religious profession and adhe- 
ence, trust in each, or collectively in the one name which unites the three in one; yet that 


' which is Divine only can be properly the object of religious truth. It implies devotion to the 


mh 


' his profession of faith, and with respect to the administration, Jus 


service of each, the yielding of obedience, the consecration of every power of mind and body to 
each, and therefore each must have an equal right to this surrender and to the authority 


' which it implies. 


It has been objected, that baptism is, in the book of Acts, frequently mentioned as baptism 
‘in the name of the Lord Jesus” simply, and from hence the Socinians would infer that the 
formula in the Gospel of St. Matthew was not in use. If this were so, it would only conclude 
against the use of the words of our Lord as the standing form of baptism, but would prove nothing 
against the significancy of baptism in whatever form it might be administered. For as this 
passage in St. Matthew was the original commission under which, alone, the Apostles had 

authority to baptize at all, the import of the rite is marked out in it, and, whatever words the 
used in baptism, they were found to explain the import of the rite, as laid down by their 
Master, to all disciples so received. But, from the passages adduced from the Acts, the 
inference that the form of baptism given in Matthew was not rigorously followed by the 
Apostles does not follow, “because the earliest Christian writers inform us, that this solemn 
form of expression was uniformly employed from the beginning of the Christian church. It is 
true, indeed, that the Apostle Peter said to those who were converted on the day of Pentecost, 
Acts i, 38, ‘Repent, and be baptized every one of you in the name of Jesus Christ ;? and that, 
in different places of the book of Acts, it is said that persons-were baptized in the name of the 
Lord Jesus; but there is internal evidence from the New Testament itself, that when the 
historian says, that persons were baptized in the name of the Lord Jesus, he means they were 
baptized according to the form prescribed by Jesus. Thus the question put, Acts xix, 3, 
‘Unto what then were ye baptized?” shows that he did not uppeee it possible for any person 
who administered Christian baptism to omit the mention of ‘the Holy Ghost ;’ and even after 
the question, the historian, when he informs us that the disciples were baptized, is not solicit- 
ous to repeat the whole form, but says in his usual manner, Acts xix, 5, ‘when they heard this, 
they were baptized, in the name of the Lord Jesus.’ “There is another question put by the 
Apostle Paul, which shows us in what light he viewed the form of baptism: 1 Cor. i, 13, 
‘Were ye baptized in the name of Paul?’ Here the question implies-that he considered the 
form of baptism as so sacred, that the introducing the name of a teacher into it was the same 

thing as introducing a new-master into the kingdom of Christ.” | es ) hs 

Ecclesiastical antiquity comes in, also, to establish the exact use of this form in baptism, as 
the practice from the days of the Apostles. The most ancient taethod was for the persons to 
be baptized to say, “I believe in God the Father, the Son, and the B y » This Aa. 
$ ho was,porhr 










soon after the death of the Apostle John, says, in his first Apol 
persuaded and believe that those things which are taught and asserted by I 
brought by us to a place where there is water, and regenerated according to the rite of 
regeneration, by which we ourselves have heen born again. For then they are washed in the 
water, in the name of God the Father and Lord of all, and of our Saviour Jesus Christ, and 
of the Holy Ghost.” This passage, I may observe by the way, shows that, in the primitive 
church, men were not baptized in order to their being taught, but taught in order to their being 
baptized, and that, consequently, baptism was not a mere expression of willingness to be 
instructed, but a profession of faith, and a consecration to the Trinity, after the course of 
instruction was completed. Tertullion also says, “the law of baptism is enjoined and the 
form prescribed, Go teach the nations, baptizing them into the name of the Father, and the Son, 
and the Holy Spirit.” (2) ; : 

The testimonies to this effect are abundant, (3) and, together with the form given by our 
Lord, they prove that every Christian in the first ages did, upon his very entrance into the 
Church of Christ, profess his faith in the Divinity and Personality of the Holy Ghost, as well 
as of the Father and the Son. ; a 
__ But other arguments are not eceng to prove both the Personality and the Divinity of the 
ith e former. ; , 
the sacred Trinity proves his Personality, He proceeds 
cannot, therefore, be either. To say that an attribute 
a. gross absurdity. 











from the Father 2 
roceeds and comes fi 

x 2. From*so many g wholly unintelligible and even absurd, unless the Holy 

Ghost is allowed to be : ‘or as those who take the phrase as ascribing no more 


ie : 
a figurative Personality: ‘attribute, make that attribute to be the or power of God, 
gurative Personality to an attribute, : ie ) energy e 


they reduce such passages as the following to utter ess: “God anointed Jesus 
; e % 
(2) De Baptismo. ‘- (3) See Wall’s History of Infant Baptism and Bingham’s Antiquities. 
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with the Holy Ghost and with ia that is, with the power of God and with power. 
t 


“That ye may abound in hope through the power of the Holy Ghost,” thats, through the 
power of power. ‘In demonstration of the Spirit and of power,” that is, in demonstration of 
wer and of power. And if it should be laesied that the last passage is a Hebraism for 
owerful demonstration of the Spirit,” it makes the interpretation stil more obviously ab- 
, for it would then be “the powerful demonstration of power.” “Jt seemed good to t 
Holy Ghost,” to the power of God, “and to us.” “The Spirit and the bride say, Come,?— 
the power of God and the bride say, Come. Modern Unitarians, fromm Dr. Priestley to Mr. 
Belssam, venture to find fault with the style of the Apostles in some instances; and. those 
penmen of the Holy Spirit have, indeed, a very unfortunate method of expressing themselves 
for those who would make them the patrons of Socinianism ; but they would more justly 
deserve the censures of these judges of the “ words which the Holy Ghost” taught, had they 
been really such writers as the Socinian scheme would make them, and of which the above 
are instances. ; 

3. Personification of any kind is, in some anew es in which the Holy Ghost is spoken of, 
impossible. ‘The reality which this figure of speech is said to present to us is either some of 
the attributes of God, or else the doctrine of the Gospel. Let this theory, then, be tried upon 
the following passages: “Te shall not speak of himsel/, hut whatsoever he shall hear, that shall 
he speak.” hat attribute of God can here be personified? And if the doctrine of the Gos- 
pel be arrayed with personal attributes, where is there an instance of so monstrous a proso- 
pepeie as this passage would present 1—the doctrine of the Gospel not speaking: “ of himself” 

ut speaking “ whatsoever he shall hear!”—“'The Spirit maketh intercession for us”? What 
attribute is capable of interceding, or how can the doctrine of the Gospel intercede? Person- 
ification; too, is the language of poetry, and takes place naturally only in excited and elevated 
discourse ; but if the Holy Spirit be a personification, we find it in the ordinary and cool 
strain of mere narration and argumentative discourse in the New Testament, and in the most 
incidental conversations. ‘Flaye ye received the Holy Ghost since ye believed? We have 
not so much as heard whether there be any Holy Ghost.” Flow impossible is it here to extort, 
by any process whatever, even the shadow of a personification of either any attribute of God, 
or of the doctrine of the Gospel. .So again, “ The Spirit said unto Philip, Go near, and join 
thyself to this chariot.” Could it be any attribute of God which said this, or could it be the 
doctrine of the Gospel ? : 

It is in vain, then, to speak of the personification of wisdom in the Book of Proverbs, and 
of charity in the writings of St. Paul; and if even instances of the personification of 3 

y 








attributes and of the doctrine of the Gospel could be found under this very term, the Elo 

Spirit, yet the above texts and numerous other passages being utterly incapable of being so 
resolved, would still teach the doctrine of a personal Ioly Ghost. ‘Che passage on which 
such interpreters chiefly rely as an instance of the personification of the doctrine of the Gospel 
is 2 Cor. ili, 6, “Who alao hath made us able ministers of the New ‘Testament, not of the 
letter but of the Spirit, for the letter killeth; but the Spirit giveth life.” ‘To this Witsius well 





replies :/ Wis sige be fs hg ‘ , 

‘ Were w ‘tos that, the Spirit, by a metonymy, denotes the doctrine of the Gospel ;, 
what is improperly aseribe a to the Gospel as an exemplary cause, is properly to be attri- 
buted to the per mn of the Eo y Spirit, as the principal efficient cause. "Thus also that whit 


is elsewhere ascribed to the letter of the law, is, by the same analogy, to be attributed to the 

erson of the law-giver. But it does not seem necessary for us to make such a concession, 
The Apostle does not call the law ‘the letter ;? or the Gospel ‘the Spirit ;’ but teaches that the 
letter is in the law, and the Spirit in the be ih so that pay who minister to the law, min-~ 
ister to the letter; they who minister to the Gospel, to the Spirit. LHe calls that the letter, 
which is unable at first, and by itself, to convert a man; or to give a sinner the hope of life, 
much less to quicken him. By the Spirit, he understands both the person of the Spirit, and 
his quickening grace ; which is clearly disclosed, and rendered efficacious, by means of the 
Gospel. In a preceding verse, the Apostle undoubtedly distinguishes the Spirit from the 
doctrine, when he calls the Corinthians ‘the Epistle of Christ, written not with ink, but with 
the Spirit of the Wine God,” (4) ' 4 

Finally, that the Holy Ghost is a Person, and not an attribute, is proved by the yse of mas- 
culine pronouns al relatives in the Greek of the New ‘Testament, in connection with the 
neuter noun mvevpa, Spirit; and by so many distinct personal acts being ascribed to hin, a 
to come, to go, to be sent, to teach, to guide, to comfort, to make intercession, to bear witness, 
give gifls, “ dwiding them to every man as he wi11,” to be vemed, grieved, a Pa yee } ee 
cannot be applied to the mere fiction of a Person, and they, there stblish the Ppa 
vate of the Holy 
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Some additional arguments, to those before given to cestablis : 
Ghost may also be adduced, “i ie np a 

The first is taken from his being the subject of blasphemy—* Ul bla hemy against the 
Holy Ghost shall not be forgiven unto men,” Matt. xii, 31. This we wat pay consisted in 


ascribing his miraculous works to potas and that he is capable of being phemed proves 
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him to be as much a Person as the Son ; and it proves him to be Divine, because it shows that 
he may be sinned against, and so sinned against, that the blasphemer shall not be forgiven. 
A Person Hfé must begor he could not be blasphemed; a Divine \ athe he must be to consti- 
tute this blasphemy a sin against him in the proper sense, and of so malignant a kind as to 
place it beyond the reach of mercy. : : Ee 
He is called Gop. “Why hath Satan filled thine heart to lie unto the Holy Ghost? Why 
hast. thou conceived this in thine heart? Thou has not lied unto men; but unto God.” 
Ananias is said to have lied, particularly “unto the Holy Ghost,” because the Apostles were 
under his special direction, in establishing the temporary regulation among Christians that 
they should have all things in common; the detection of the crime itself was a demonstrationot 
the Divinity of the Spirit, because it showed his omniscience, his knowledge of the most secret 
acts. In addition to the proof of his Divinity thus afforded by this history, he is also called 
God, “Thou hast not lied unto men; but unto Gon.” He is also called the Lor, “ Now the 
Lord is that Spirit,” 2 Cor. iii, 17. He is Erernal, “the eternal Spirit,” Heb.ix, 14. O 
PRESENCE is ascribed to him, “‘ Your body is the temple of the Holy Ghost ;” “As many as 
are led by the Spirit of God, they are the sons of God.” Now, as all true Christians are his 
temples, and are led by him, he must be present to them at all times and in all places. He is _ 
said to be Omniscient, “The Spirit searcheth all things, even the deep things of Gov.” Here 
the Spirit is said to search or know “all things” absolutely; and then, to make this*more 
emphatic, that he knows “the deep things of God,” things hidden from every creature, the 
depths of his essence, and the secrets of his counsels ; for, that this is intended, appears from 
the next verse, where he is said to know “the things of God,” as the Spirit of a man knows 
things of nan. Supreme Magesry is also attributed to him, so that “to lie to him,” to 
“blaspheme” him, “to vex” him, to do him “ despite,” are sins, and render the offender liable 
~to Divine punishment. rie : Se 
He is the source of inspiration. ‘Holy men of God spake as they were moved by the 
Holy Ghost.” “He shall lead you into all truth.” He is the source and fountain of Lire. 
“It is the Spirit that quickeneth.” ‘He that raised up Christ from the dead shall quicken 
your mortal bodies, by his Spirit that dwelleth in you.” As we have seen him acting im the 
material creation, so he is the author of the NEW CREATION, which is as evidently a work of 
Divine power as the former: “Born of the Spirit ;” “ The renewing of the Holy Ghost.” He 
is the author of religious comrornt— The Comforter.” The moral attributes of God are also 
given to him. Ho.ryess, which includes all in one:—the Hory Ghost is his eminent desig- 
nation. Goopwness and Grace are his attributes. “Thy Spirit is good.” “The Spirit of 
Grace.” Tutu also, for he is “ The Spirit of Truth.” ; %5 
How impracticable it is to interpret the phrase, “ The Holy Ghost,” as a periphrasis for God 
himself, has been proved in considering some of the above passages, and will be obvious from — 
the slightest consideration of the texts. A Spirit, which is the Spirit or Gop; which is so 
often distinguished rrom the Father: which “sexs” and “ears” “the Father;” which 
searcnes “ the deep things” of God; whichis “sent” by the Father; which “prockEDETH” 
from him; and who has special prayer addressed to him at the same time as the Father, 3 
cannot, though “one with him,” be the Father; and that he is not the Son, is acknowledged 
on both sides. * 
As a Divine Person, our regards are, therefore, justly due to him as the object of worshi 
and trust, of prayer and blessing; duties to which we are specially called, both by the panera 
consideration of his Divinity, and by that affectingly benevolent and attractive character 
under which he is presented to us in the whole Scriptures. In creation we see him moving 
upon the face of chaos, and reducing it to a beautiful order; in providence, “renewing the 
face of the earth,” “ garnishing the heayens,” and “giving life” to man. In grace we behold 
him expanding the prophetic scene to the vision of the seers of the Old Testament, and making ; 
a perfect revelation of the doctrine of Christ to the Apostles of the New. He “reproves the 
world of sin,” and works secret conviction of its evil and danger in the heart. eis “the 
Spirit of grace and supplication ;” the softened heart, the yielding will, all heavenly desires 
and tendencies are from him. He hastens to the troubled spirits of penitent men, who are led 
by his influence to Christ, and in whose hearts he has wrought faith, with the news of pardon, 
and “bears witness” of their sonship “ with their spirit.” He aids their “‘ infirmities ;” makes 
“intercession for them ;” inspires thoughts of consolation and feelings of peace; plants and 
perfects in them whatsoever things are pure, and lovely, and honest, and of good report; 
delights in his own work in the renewed heart; dwells in the soul as in a temple; and, after 
having rendered the spirit to God, without spot or wrinkle, or any such thing, sanctified and 
meet for heaven, finishes his benevolent and glorious work by raising the bodies of saints in 
immortal life at the last day. So powerfully does “the Spirit of glory and of God” claim our 
love, our praise, and our obedience! In the forms of the churches of Christ, in all ages, he 
has, therefore, been associated with the Father and the Son, in equal glory and blessing ; and 
where such forms are not in use, this distinct recognition of the Spirit, so much in danger of 
being neglected, ought, by ministers, to be most carefully and constantly made, in every gratu- 
latory act of devotion, that so equally to each Person of the Eternal Trinity glory may be 
given “in the church throughout all ages. Amen.” 
The essential and fundamental character of the doctrine of the holy and undivided Trinity 
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s been already stated, and the more fully the evidences of the Divinity of the Son and the 
Spirit are educed from the sacred writing the more ‘deeply we shall be impressed with this 
view, ond the more binding will be our obligation to “contend earnestly for” this part of “ the 
faith which was once delivered unto the saints.” Nor can the plea here be ever soundly urged, 
that this is a merely speculative doctrine; for, as it has been well observed by a learned 
writer, “The truth is, the doctrineof the Trinity is so far from being merely a matter of specula- 
" tion, that it is the very essence of the Christian religion, the foundation of the whole revelation, 
and connected with every part of it. All that is peculiar in this religion has relation to the 
redemption of Christ, and the sanctification of the Spirit. And whosoever is endeavouring 
to invalidate wee articles is overthrowing or undermining the authority of this dispensation, 
and reducing it to a good moral system only, or treatise of ethics. 

“Tf the Word, or Logos, who became incarnate, was a created being only, then the mystery 
of his incarnation, so much insisted on in Scripture, and the love expressed to mankind there- 
by, so much magnified, dwindle into-an interested service; and a short life of sufferings, 
concluded, indeed, with a painful death, is rewarded with Divine honours, and a creature 
advanced thereby to the glory of the Creator ; for the command is plain and express, that ‘all 
the angels of God’ should ‘worship him,’ And have not many saints and martyrs undergone 
the same sufferings without the like glorious recompense ? And is not the advantage to Christ 

“himself, by his incarnation and passion, greater on this supposition, than to men, for whose 
sake the sacred writers represent this scheme of mercy undertaken ? 
_ “Again: if the motions of the Holy Spirit, so frequently spoken of, are only figurative 
expressions, and do not necessarily imply any real person who is the author of them, or if this 
person be only a created being, then we are deprived of all att of Divine assistance in our 
spiritual warfare; and have nothing but our own natural abilities wherewith to contend 
against the world, the flesh, and the devil. And is it not amazing that this article could ever 
be represented as a mere abstracted speculation, when our deliverance both from the penalty 
and Senet of sin does so plainiy depend upon it? In the sacred writings a true faith is made 
ag necessary os a right practice, and this in particular in order to that end. For Arianism, 
Socinionism, and all those several heresies, of what kind or title soever, which destroy the 
Divinity of the Son and Holy Ghost, are, indeed, no other than different schemes of infidelity ; 
since the authority, end, and influence of the Gospel are as effectually made void by disowning 
the characters in which our Redeemer and Sanctifier are there represented, as even by con- 
testing the evidences of its Divine original. These notions plaimly rob those two divine 
Persons of their operations and attributes, and of the honour due to them; lessen the mercy 
and mystery of the scheme of our salvation; degrade our notion of ourselves and our fellow 
greatures; alter the nature of several duties, and weaken those great motives to the observance 
of all that true Christianit proposes to us.”(5) 
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Faut or Man—Doerrine or Orniginat Sin. 


Tae Scriptural character of God having been adduced from the inspired writings, we now 
proceed, in pursuance of our plan, to consider their testimony as to Man both in the estate in 
which he was first created, and in that lasped condition into which the first act of disobedience 
plunged the first pair and their whole posterity. ty MG 
Besides that natural government of God, which is exercised over material things, over mere 
animals, and over rational beings, considered merely as parts of the great visible creation, 
which oust be conserved and regulated so as to preserve its order and accomplish its natural 
purposes ; there is evidence of the existence of an administration of another kind. This we 
call moral government, because it has respect to the actions of rational creatures, considered 
as good and evil, which qualities are necessarily determined, at least to us, by a law, and that 
law the will of Gon. ether things are good or evil by a sort of eternal fitness or unfitness 
in themselves, and not made so by the will of God, is a question which has been agitated from 
the days of the schoolmen. Like many other similar questions, however, this is a profitless 
one; for a8 we cannot comprehend the eternal reason and fitness of things on the whole, we 
could have no certain means of determining the moral qualities of things, without a declara- 
tion of the will of Gop, who alone knows them both absolutely and relatively, possibly and 
really, to perfection. As for the distinctions that some things are good or evil antecedently 
to the will of God ; some consequently upon it, and some both one and the other; it may be 
observed, that, if by the will of God we are to understand one of his attributes, nothing can be 
antecedent to his will; and if we understand it to mean the declared will of God, in the form 
of command or law, then nothing can be rewardable or punishable antecedent to the will of 
God, which only in that form becomes the rule of the conduct of his creatures; and is, in all the 
instances with which we are acquainted, revealed, under the sanction ofrewards or punishments, 


(5) Dodwell. 
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“But is the will of God the cause of his law? Is his will the original of right and wrong? . 


Is a thing therefore right because Gop wills it? or does he will it because it is right? I fear 
this celebrated question is more curious than useful; and perhaps, in the manner in which it 
is usually treated of, it does not well consist with the regard that is due from a creature to 
the Creator and Governor of all things, Nevertheless, with awe and reverence we may 
speak a little. 

me It seems then that the whole difficulty arises from considering God’s will as distinct from 
God. Otherwise it vanishes away: for e can doubt but God is the cause of the law of 
God. But the will of God is God himself. It is God considered as willing thus and thus ; 
consequently to say that the will of God, or that God himself is the cause of law, is one and 
the same thing. : } 

“Again: if the law, the immutable rule of right and wrong, depends on the nature and 
fitness of things, and on their essential relations to each other: (I do not say their eternal 
relations, because the eternal relations of things existing in time is little less than a contra- 
diction; if I say this kaa ang on the nature and relations of things, then it must depend on 
God, or the will of God; because those things themselves, with all their relations, are the 
work of his hands. By his will, for his pleasure alone, they are and were created. And yet it 
may be granted, which is, probably, all that a considerate person would contend for, that in 
every particular case God wills thus or thus, (suppose that men should honour ther parents,) 
because it is right, agreeable to the fitness of things, to the relation in-which they stand.”(6) 

All the moral and accountable creatures with which the Scriptures make us acquainted are 
Aneets, Devins, and Men. 'The first are inhabitants of heaven, and dwell in the immediate 
presence of God, though often employed on services to the children of men in this world. The 
second are represented as being m darkness and punishment as their general and collective 
condition, but still having access to this world by permission of God, for purposes of temptation 
and mischief, and as waiting for a final judgment and a heavier doom. Whether any other 
rational beings exist, not included in any of the above classes, dwelling in the planets and 
other celestial bodies, and regions of space, visible or invisible to us, and collectively formin 
an immensely extended and immeasurable creation, cannot be certainly determined; and al 
that can be said is, that the opinion is favoured by certain natural analogies between the planet 
we inhabit and other planetary bodies and between our sun and planetary system and the fixed 
stars, which are deemed to be solar centres of other planetary systems. But were this estab- 
lished, there is nothing in the fact, as some have supposed, to interfere with any view which 
the Scriptures give us of the moral government of God as to this world, (7) | Were our race 
alone in the universe, we should not be greater than we are; if, on the contrary, we are 
associated with countless myriads of fellow rationals in different and distinct residences, we are 
not thereby minified. If they are under moral government, so are we; if they are not, which 
no one can prove, the evidences that we are accountable creatures remain the same. If they 
have, never fallen, the fact of ow redemption eannot be affected by that; and if they need a 
Saviour, we may well leave the method of providing for their case or the reasons of their pre- 
terition to the wisdom of God; it is a fact which we have not before us, and on which we 
cannot reason, No sinister use at all can be made of the mere probability of the plurality of 
rational worlds, except to persuade us that we are so little and insignificant as to make it a 
vain presumption to suppose that we are the objects of Divine love. But nothing can be even 
more unphilosophical than the suggestion, since it supposes that, in proportion asthe common 
Father multiplies his offspring, he must love each individual less, or be more inattentive to his 
interests; and because it estimates the importance of man by the existence of beings to which 
he has no relation, rather than by his relation to God, and his own capacity of improvement, 
pleasure, pain, and immortality. According to this absurd dream of infidelity, every individual 
in the British empire would annually lose his weight and worth in th sight of his Maker asa 
moral and intellectual being, because there is a great annual intial ie its population. : 

The Law under which all moral agents are placed, there is reason to believe, is substant 
and in its great principles, the same, and is included in this epitome, “'Thou shalt I 
Lord thy God with all thy heart, and with all thy soul, and with all thy strength, and 
all thy mind, and thy neighbour as thyself.’—For though this is Hpi. han yet, as it is 
founded, in both its parts, upon the natural relation of every intelligent creature to God and 
to all other intelligent creatures, it may be presumed to be universal. Every creature owes 
obediente to God its Maker, and a benevolent Creator could only seek, in the first instance, 
the obedience of love. Every creature must, from a revealed character of the Creator, be con- 
cluded to have been made not only to show forth his glory, but itself to enjoy happiness. Now 
the love of God is that affection which unites a created intelligent nature to God, the source of 
true happiness, and prevents, in all cases, obedience from being felt as a burden, or regarded 
under the cold convictions of mere duty. If, therefore, a cheerful obedience from the creature 
be aan as that which would constantly cay by action the felicity of the agent, this 
law of love is to be considered as the law of all moral beings, whether of angels or of me 
comprehensiveness is another presumption of its universality ; for, unquestionably, it is 5 
maxim of universal import, that “Tove is the fulfilling of the law,” since he who loyes must 













(6) Wesley, (7) See page 107. 
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choose to be obedient to every command issued by the sovereign, or the Father beloved; and 
when this love is supreme and uniform, the obedience must be absolute and.unceasing. The 
second command is also “like unto it” in these respects—it founds itself on the natural relations 
which exist among the creatures of God, and it comprehends every possible relative duty. All 
intelligent creatures were intended to live in society. We read of no solitary rational being 
being placed in any part of the creation. Angels are many, wnd, from all the representations 
of Scripture, may be considered as forming one or more collective bodies. When man was 
ereated, it was decided that it was not good for him to be alone, and when “a help meet for 
him” was provided, they were commanded to be fruitful and multiply, that the number might 
be increased and the earth “replenished.” ‘The very precepts which oblige us to love one 
another are presumptive that it was the will of God, not merely that his rational creatures 
should liye in society and do no injury to each other, but that they should be “kindly affec- 
tionate one toward another ;” a principle from which all acts of relative duty would spon- 
taneously flow, and which would guard against all hostility, envy, and injury. Thus, by these 
two great first genre? of the Divine law, the rational creatures of God would be united to 
him as their common Lord and Father, and to each other as fellow subjects and brethren. This 
view is farther supported by the intimations which the Scriptures afford us of the moral state 
of the only other intelligent class of beings besides man with which we are acquainted. Angels 
are constantly exhibited as loving God, jealous of his glory, and cheerfully active in the execu- 


_ tion of his will; as benevolent toward each other, and as tenderly affected toward men. Devils, 


malice both toward God and every holy creature. 

Indeed, if rational beings are under a law at all, it cannot be conceived that less than this 
could be required by the good and holy being their Creator. They are bound: to render all 
love, honour, and obedience, to him by a natural.and absolute obligation; and, as it has been 
demonstrated in the experience of man, any thing less would be not only contrary to the 
Creator's glory, but fatal to the creature’s happiness, 

From these views it follows, that all particular precepts, whether they relate to God or to 
other rational creatures, arise out of one or other of those two “great” and comprehending 
“commandments ;” | nd that every particular law supposes the general one. For as in the 
Decalogue and icfdeetings of the Prophets are many particular precepts, though in neither 
are these two great commandments expressly recorded, and yet our Saviour has told us that 
‘on these two commandments hang all the law and the Prophets ;” and the Apostle Paul, that 
the precepts, “Thou shalt not commit adultery, thou shalt not kill, thou shalt not steal, thou 
shalt not covet, and if there be any other commandment, it is briefly comprehended in this say- 
ing, Thou shalt love thy neighbour as thyself ;” we are warranted to conclude that all moral 
particular precepts presuppose those two general ones, wherever they are found, and to whom- 
soever they are given. 

' We may apply this consideration to our first parents in their primitive state. When the 
law of Moses was given, engraven on tables of stone by the finger of God, Law was not first 
introduced into the world. Men were accounted righteous or wi¢ked between the giving of 
the law and the flood, and before the flood, and were dealt with accordingly. Noah was “a 
ighteous man,” and the “violence and wickedness” of the antediluvian earth were the causes 
of its destruction by water. “Enoch walked with God;” Abel was “righteous,” and Cain 
“wicked.” ‘Now as the moral quality of actions is determined by law, and the moral law is 
a revelation of the will of God; and as every punitive'act on his part, and every bestowment 
of rewards and favours expressly on account of righteousness, suppose a regal administration ; 
men were under a law up to the time of the fall, which law, in all its particular precepts, did, 
according to the reasoning of our Lord and St. Paul, given above, presuppose the two great 
commandments. That our first parents were under a law, is evident from the history of the 
transactions in the garden; but, though but one particular command, in the form of a prohi- 
bition, was given, we are not to conclude that this was the compass of their requirements, and 
sole measure of their obedience. It was a particular command, which, like those in the 
calogue, and in the writings of the Prophets, presupposed a general law, of which this was 
but one manifestation.. Thus are we conducted to a more ancient date of the Divine law than 
the solemnities of Sinai, or even the creation of man, a law coéval in its declaration with the 
date of rational created existence, and in its principles with God himself. ‘The law of God, 
speaking of the manner of men, is a copy of the eternal mind, a transcript of the Divine nature ; 
yea, it is the fairest offspring of the everlasting Father, the brightest efflux of his essential 
rcp] he visible beauty of the Most High; ie original idea of truth and good which were 
"ane, in the uncreated mind from eternity.” (8) It is “holy, just, and good.” 

nder this condition of rational existence must Adam, therefore, and every other?moral 
agent ino come into being, a condition, of course, to which he could not be a party, to which 


on the contrary; who are “the angels that sinned,” are represented as filled with hatred and 






right to be a party, had it been possible, but which was laid upon him; he was made 
un , as all his descendants are born under law. (9) 


’ 
v) (9) The covenant of works, a term much in use among divines, is one which is not in so much use as for- 
merly ; but, rightly understood, it has a good sense. The word usually translated covenant in the New 
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But that we may more exactly understand man’s primitive state, considered morally, and , 
the nature, extent, and consequences of his fall, it is necessary to consider briefly the history 
of his creation. 

The manner in which this is narrated indicates something peculiar and eminent in the being 
to be formed. In the heavenly bodies around the earth, and among all the various productions 
of its surface, vegetable and animal, however perfect in their kinds, and complete, beautiful, 
and excellent in their respective natures, not one being was found to whom the rest could min- 
ister instruction, whom t gs could call forth into meditation, inspire with moral delight, or lead 
up to the Creator himself. ‘There was, properly speaking, no intellectual being ; none to whom 
the whole, or even any great number of the parts, of the frame and furniture of material nature 
could minister knowledge; no one.who could employ upon them the generalizing faculty, and 
make them the basis of inductive knowledge. If, then, it was not wholly for himself that the 
world was created by God; and angels, if they, as it is indicated in Scripture, had a prior ° 
existence, were not so immediately connected with this system, that it can be supposed to have 
been made immediately for them; a rational inhabitant was obviously still wanting to complete 
the work, and to constitute a perfect whole. The formation of such a being was marked, 
therefore, by:a manner of proceeding which serves to impress us with a sense of the greatness 
of the work. Not that it could be a matter of more difficulty to Omnipotence to ereate man 
than any thing beside; but principally, it is probable, because he was to be the lord of the 
whole, and to Be, therefore, himself accountable to the original proprietor, and to exhibit the 
existence of another species of government, a moral administration ; and to be the only creature 
constituted an image of the intellectual and moral perfections, and of the immortality of the 
common Maker. Every thing, therefore, as to man’s creation is given in a solemn and deli- 
berative form, together with an intimation of a Trinity of Persons in the Godhead, all Divine, 
because all equally possessed of creative power, and to each of whom man was to stand in 
relations so sacred and intimate. ‘ And God said, Let vs make man in our image, after our 
likeness; and let them have dominion,” &c. In what, then, did this “image” and “likeness” 
consist? . 

That human nature has two essential constituent parts is manifest from the history of Moses : 
—the sopy formed out of preéxistent matter, the earth; and a Livin souL, breathed into the 
body, by an inspiration from God. ‘And the Lord®God formed man out of the dust of the 

ound, and breathed into his nostrils (or face) the breath of life, (Livms,) and man became a 
ving soul.” ‘Whatever was thus imparted to the body of man, already “formed,” and per- 
fectly fashioned in all its parts, was the only cause of life; and the whole tenor of Scripture 
shows that that was the rational spirit itself, which, by a law. of its Creator, was incapable of 
death, even after the body had fallen under that penalty. ‘ 

The “image” or likeness of God in which man was made, has, by some, been assigned to 
the body ; by others, to the soul; others, again have found it in the circumstance of his having 
“dominion” over the other creatures. As to the body, it is not necessary to take up any large 
space to prove, that in no sense can that bear the image of God, that is, be “like” God. Des- 
cant ever so much or ever so poetically upon man’s upright and noble form, an upright form 
has no more likeness to God than a prone or reptile one; God is incorporeal, and has no bodily 
shape to be the antitype of any thing material. 

‘his also is fatal to the notion that the image of God in man consisted in the “dominion” 
which was granted to him over this lower world. Limited dominion may, it is true, be an 
image of large and absolute dominion, but man is not said to have been made in the image of 
God’s dominion, which is an accident merely, for, before any creatures existed, God himself 
could have no dominion; but in the image and likeness of God himself,—of something which 
constitutes his nature. Still farther, man, according to the history, was evidently made in the 
image of God, in order to his having dominion, as the Hebrew particle imports. He who was 
to have dominion must, necessarily, be made before he could be invested with it, and, therefore, 
dominion was consequent to his existing in the “image” and “likeness” of God; and could 
not be that image itself. a 

The attempts which have been made to fix upon some onn essential quality in which to _ 
place that “image” of God in which man was created, is no Guly angele for by any Scrip- — 
tural reason, but is even contradicted by various parts of Scripture, from which, alone, wecan = 
derive our information on this subject. It is in vain to say that this “image” must be some- : 
thing essential to human nature, something only which cannot be lost. e shall, it is true, 
find that the revelation places it in what is essential to human nature; but that it shoule 
comprehend nothing else, or one quality only, has no proof or reason; and we are, in fi 
taught that it comprises also what 1s not essential to human nature, and what may be lost and 
be regained. As to both, the evidence of Scripture is explicit. When God is called “the 
Father of Spirits,” a likeness is certainly intimated between man and God in the spirituality 
of their nature. This is also implied in the striking argument of St. Paul with the i 


{ 







Testament, more properly signifies a dispensation or appointment, which is, indeed, suited to the aay eo 
of law, and even the authoritative establishment of a sole method of pardon. But in both there are parties, not f 
to their original institution, but to their beneficent accomplishment, and in this view each may be termed a Be, 
covenant. ’ . ’ 
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« Morasmuch, then, as we ave the orrsprine of God, we ought not to think that the Godhead 
is like unto gold, or silver, or stone, graven by art, and man’s device,” plainly referring to the 
idolatrous statues by which God was represented among Heathens. If likeness to God in 
man consisted in bodily shape, this would not have been an argument against human repre- 
sentations of the Deity, but it imports, as Howe well expresses it, that “ we are to understand 
that our resemblance to him, as we are his offspring, lies in some higher, more noble, and more 
excellent thing, of which there can be no figure, as who can tell how to give the figure or 
image of a thought, or of the mind or thinking power.” In spirituality, and, consequently, 
immateriality, this image of God in man, then, in the first existence, consists. Nor is it any 
valid objection to say that “immateriality is not peouliar to the soul of man, for we have 
reason'to believe that the inferior animals of the earth are actuated by an immaterial princi- 
ple.”(1) This is as certain as analogy can make it: but if we allow a spiritual principle to 

* animals, its kind is obviously inferior ; for the spirit which is incapable of continuous induction 
and moral knowledge, must be of an inferior order to the spirit which possesses these capa- 
bilities ; and this is the kind of spirituality which is peouliar to man. 

The sentiment expressed in Wisdom ii, 23, is evidence that, in the opinion of the ancient Jews, 
the image of God in man comprised tmmortatity also. “or God creatod man to be immortal, and 
made him to be an image of his own eternity,” and though other creatures, and even the body of 
man, were made capable of immortality, and at least the material human frame, whatever we 

: wey think of the case of animals, would have escaped death, had not sin entered the world, yet, 
without running into the absurdity of the “natural immortality” of the human soul, that essence 
must have been constituted immortal in a high and peculiar sense, which has ever retained its 
prerogative of eternal duration amidst the universal death, not only of animals, but of the bodies 
ofall human beings. ‘To me there appears a manifest allusion to man’s immortality, as being 
included in the image of Giod, in the reason which is given in Genesis for the law which inflicts 
death on murderers. “ Whoso sheddeth man’s blood, by man shall his blood be shed: for in 
the image of God made he man,” ‘The essence of the crime of homicide cannot be in the put= 
ting to death the mere animal part of man ; and must, therefore, lio in the peculiar value of 
life to an immortal being, accountable in another state for the actions done in this, and whose 
life ought to be specially guarded, for this very reason, that death introduces him into change- 
less and eternal relations, which were not to le at the sport or mercy of human passions. 

To these we are to add the intellectual powers, and we have what divines have called, in 
perfect accordance with the Scriptures, the natural image of God in his creatwre, which is 
essential and ineffaceable, Ele was made capable of knowledge, and he was endowed with 
liberty of will, 

This natural image*of God in which man was created, was the foundation of that Morar 
mace by which also he was distinguished. Unless he had been a spiritual, Knowing, and 
willing being, he would have been wholly incapablo of moral qualities. That ho had such 
qualities eminently, and that in them consisted the image of God, as well as in the natural 
attributes just stated, we have also the express testimony of Scripture. ‘Lo this only have 
I found, that God made man veniewr, but they have sought out many inventions.” ‘The 
objections taken to this proof are thus satisfactorily answered by President Edwards : 

“Tt is an observation of no weight which Dr. "Taylor makes on this text, that the word man 
is commonly used to signify mankind in general, or mankind collectively taken. It is true, it 
often signifies the species of mankind; but then it is used to signify the species, with regard 
to its duration and succession from its beginning, as well as with regard to its extent, ‘The 
English word mankind is used to signify the Varia But what then? Would it be an im- 
proper way of speaking, to say, that when God first made mankind, he placed them ina 
pleasant paradise (meaning in their first parents,) but now they live in the midst of briers and 
thorns? And it is certain, that to speak thus of God making mankind,—his giving the spe- 
cies an existence in their first parents, at the creation,—is agreeable to the Sdhipture use of 

such an expression. As in Deut. iv, 32, ‘Since the day that God creatren MAN upon the earth, 
: Tob xx, 4, ‘Knowest thou not this of old, since MAN was placed upon the earth? Isaiah xlv, 12, 

- *Thave made the earth, and crwarny MAN upon it: J, even my hands, have stretched out the hea- 
wens? Jor. xxvii, 5, ‘J uave MADn the earth, the MAN and the beast that are upon the ground, by 

my great power. All these texts speak of God making man, signifying the species of mankind ; 

and yet they all plainly have respect to God making man at first, whon he ‘made the earth,’ 
stretched out the heavens,’ In all these places the same word, Adan, is used as in Kecle- 

6 and in the last of these, used with (am emphaticum) the emphatic sign, as here; though 

Dr. 'T. omits it when he tells us he gives usa catalogue of all the places in Scripture where the 
word is used. And it argues nothing to the Doctor's purpose, that the pronoun they is used,— 
——- ¢ Tarx have sought out many inventions? "This is pro op applied to the species, which God 
made at first upright; the species begun with more than one, and continued in a multitude, 
iW As Christ speaks of the two sexes, in the relation of man and wife, continued in successive 
' haa nee Matt. xix, 4,‘ He that Mave rue at the beginning, made them male and female,’ 





en zig reference to Adam and Eve. 4 4 
, _ “No lesa impertinent, and also very unfair, is his criticism on the word (w+) translated 


(1) Gleig’s Staclchouse, 
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upright. Beonuse the word sometines signifies right, he would from thence infer, that it does — 


not properly signify moral rectitude, even when used to express the character of moral agents. 
He might as well insist, that the English word upright, sometimes, and in its most original 
moaning, sipnifies right-up, or in an erect posture, therefore it does not properly signify any 
moral character, when applied to moral agents, And indeed less unreasonably ; for it is known 
that in the Hebrew language, in a peculiar manner, most words used to signify moral and 
spiritual things, ave taken from external and natural objects. ‘The word (mw) Jashur is used, 
an applied to moral agents, or to the words and actions of such, (if 1 have not mis-reckoned,) 
about a hundved and (en times in Seripture; and in about a hundred of them, without all dis- 
pute, to signify virtue, or moral rectitude, (though Dr. 'T’. is pleased to say, the word does not 
generally signify © moral character,) and for the most part it signifies due virtue, or virtue In 
auch & gonve aa distinguishes i¢ from all false appearances of virtue, or what is only virtue in 
HOME respoota, but not truly so in the sight of God, I¢ is used at least eighty times in this 
nense: And seares any word can be found in the Hebrew language more significant of this. 
Tt is thus used conntantiy in Solomon’s writings, (where it is often found) when used to express 
a character or property of moral agents, And it is beyond all controversy, that he uses it in 
thia place, (the vith of Kecles.) to signify moral rectitude, or a character of real virtue and 
integrity. Mor the wise man is gteieee J of persons with respect to their moral character, 
inquiring into the corruption and depravity of mankind, (as is confessed by Dr. 'T.) and he 
here declares, he had not found one among a thousand of the right stamp, truly and thoroughly 
virtuous and upright: which appeared a strange thing! But in this text he clears God, and 
lays the blame on man: man was not made thus at first, He was made of the right stamp, 
altogether good in his Ikind, (as all other things were) truly and thoroughly virtuous, as he 
ought to be; ‘but they have sought out many inventions” “Which last: expression signifies 
things sinful, ov morally evil; (as is confessed p, 185.) And this expression used to signify 
those moral evila he found in man, which he sets in opposition to the uprightness man was 
made in, shows, that by uprighiness he means the most true and sincere goodness. 'The 
word rendered inventions, moat naturally and aptly signifies the subtle devices, and crooked 
decelifl ways of hypocrites, wherein they are of a character contrary to men of simplicit 
and godly sincerity ; who, though wise in that which is good, are simple concerning: evil. 
‘Thus the same wise man, in Prov, xii, 6, sets a truly good man in opposition to a man of 
wieked devices, whom God will condemn. Solomon had occasion to observe many who put on 
an artful diaguise and fair show of goodness ; but on searching thoroughly, he found very few 
truly upright, As he says, Prov, xx, 6, ‘Most men will proclaim every one his own goodness : 
but a faithful mon who ean find ? so that it is exceeding plain, that by uprightess, in this 
place, (Mecles, vil,) Solomon means true moral eoodness.”(2) . 

There is also an express allusion to the moral image of God, in which man was at first ere- 
ated, in Col, iil, 10, “ And have put on the new man, which is renewed in knowledge, after 
the image of Him that ereated him ;” and, in Eph, iv, 24, “Put on the new man, which after 
God ia oveated in righteousness and true holiness.” In these passages the Apostle represents 
the change produced in true Christians by the Gospel, as a “renewal” of the image of God in 
NAN; as a new or Hecond creation in that image ; and hoe explicitly declares, that that image 
consists in “knowledge,” in “righteousness,” and in “true holiness.” The import of the i 
terms shall be just now considered ; but it is here sufficient that they contain the doctrine“of 
a creation of man in the image of the moral perfections of his Maker, 

This also may be finally argued from the satisfaction with which the historian of the ereation 
representa the Creator as viewing the works of his hands as “very good.” This is pronounced 
with reference to cach individually, as well.as to the whole. “And God saw every thing that: 
he had made, and behold it was very good.” But, as to man, this goodness must necessarily 
imply moral as well as physical qualities, ‘Without them he would have been imperfeet as 
man; and hel they existed in him, in their first exercises, perverted and sinful, he must have 
been an exception, and could not have been pronounced “ very good,” 'The goodness of man, 
asa yational being, must lie in a devotedness and consecration to God; consequently, man 
was at first devoted to God, otherwise he was not good, A rational creature, as such, is 
capable of Knowing, loving, serving, and living in communion with the Most Holy One. 
per ela did or did not vse this capacity; if he did not, he was not very good, nor 

oc at all, 
are (0 the degree of moral perfection in the first man, much scope has been given, in deserib- 
ing it, to a warm imagination, and to much rhetorical embellishment ; and Adam’s perfection 
has sometimes been placed at an elevation which renders it exceedingly difficult to conceive 
how he should fall into sin at all; and especially how he should fall so soon as seems to be 
Yepresented in the narrative of Moses. On the other hand, those who either deny or hold ve 

htly the dootvine of our hereditary depravity, delight to represent Adam as little, if at all, 
#uperior in moral perfection and capability to his descendants. But, if we attend to the pas- 
rages of holy writ above quoted, we shall be able, on this subject, to ascertain, if not the exact 
degree of his moral endowments, yet that there is a cortain standard below which he could not 
be pladed, in the perfection of his moral endowments. Generally, he was made in the image 


(2) Original Sin, 
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af God, which, we have already proved, is to be understood mereadly ag well as nalurally. Now, 
however the nage of any thing may be reduced in extent, 1b must still be an accurate repre. 
sentation as fae as it goes Every thing good ia the creation must always be a miniature 
representation of the exvellence of the Creator; but, ta this Ase, the * goods ness,” that is, the 

jon of every creature, according to the part it was designed to act in the general assem. 
Ricvef tings collected into our system, wholly Rebids us to sup that the mage of God's 
moral perfeotions in man was a blurred and dim representation, “Le whatever ewtend it went, it 
necessarily excluded all that from man which did not resemble God ; it was a likeness to God 
in “righteousness and.true holiness,” whatever the degree of each might be, which excluded 
all admixture of unrighteousness and wnholiness, ‘The frst part of our conclusion, therefore, 
is, that man, in his original state, was steless, both in act and in prreiale, “ God made man 
vprrenn,” ‘That this signifies moral reetitude has been already established ; but the import 
of the word is very extensive, It expresses, by an easy figure, the eeaemess of truth, justice, 
and obedience ; and it comprehends the state and habit both of the heart and the Life Such, 
then, was the state of primitive man; there was no obliquity of his moral principles, his mind, 
and affeotions none in his conduct, He was perfectly sincere and exactly just, rendering 
thom the heart all that was due to God and to the creature, ‘Tried by the exaotest phanme?, 
he was upright; by the most perfeot mde, he was shwight ie 

The “ dae” in whieh the Apostle Paul, ix the passage quoted above from Colos, iii, 10, 
Places * the image af God” ater aah man was oreated, does not merel inply the faculty 
of the understanding, which is a part of the natural image of God; but that which might be 

beoause it is that in whieh the new man is “renewed Tt is, therefore, to be understood 
of the faoulty of knowledge in the right exereise of its original power; and of that willing 
reception, and firm retaining, and hearty approval of religious truth, In which knowledge, 
when spoken of morally, is always understood in the Seriptures, We may not be disposed 
to allow, with some, that he understood the deep philosophy of nature, and could comprehend 
and explain the sublime mysteries of religion, Bie elrounstance of his giving names to the 
animals is certainly no suiticient proof of his having attained to a philosophical acquaintance 
with their qualities and distinguishing habits, though we should allow the names to be still 
retained in Hebrew, and to be as expressive of their peculiarities as some expositors have 
Stated, No sufficient time appears to have been afforded him far the study of thew properties, 
as this event took place previous to the feemation af Eve; and as for the notion of his acquis 
ing mncninige by intuition, it is contradicted by the revealed fRet, that angels themselves 
nuire thelr Knowledge 4 observation and study, though, no doubt, with greater rapidity 
and certainty than we. heowhole af the transaction was supernatural; beasts were 
*broughe” to Adam, and it is probable that he named then under a Divine impulse, He has 
heen supposed to be the inventor of language, but the history shows that he was never with. 
out language. He was thom the first able to converse with Gods and we may, therefore, 
infer that language was in him a supernatural and miraculous endowment, ‘That his under 
standing was, as to its capacity, deep and large beyond any of his posterity, mast follow from 
the perfection in which he was created, and his acquisitions of knowledge would, therefore, be 
en easy, Le was, however, In moral and religious dath, as belag of the first coneem 
to him, that we are to suppose the exeellenoy of his knowledge to have consisted, “Elis 
reason would be clear, his judgment uncorrupted, and his conscience upright and sensible.?(3) 
Tho best knowledge would, in him, be placed first, and that af every other kind be made subs 
Rervient to it, according to its relation to that, ‘The Apostle adds to Knowledge, “righteous. 
ness and trae holiness,” terms which express not merely freedom fhom sin, but positive and 
active virtues, 

“A rational creature thas made, must not anty be innocent and free, but urst be formed 
holy. Hii will must have an inward bias to vite: he must have an inclination to please 
that God who made him; a supreme love to his Creator, a seal to serve him, and a tender 
foar of offending hing 

* Por either the new oreated man loved God supremely or not. If he did not he was not 
innooent, sino the law of nature requires a supreme love to God, If he did he stood ready 
for every aot of obedience: and this is hve Aoliness Qf heat, And, indeed, without this, how 
could a of holiness love the work of his own hands? , 

*'Phore must be also in this creature a regular subjection of the inferior powers to the 

Sonse, and appetite and passion ean subject to reason, ‘The nrind must have a 
poWer to govern these lower faoultis, that he might not offend against the law of his creation, 

* Fe must also have his heart inlaid with love to the creatures, especially these of 
er i€ he should be placed among them: and with a principle of honesty and trath in 

Ming with then, if many of those creatures were made at once, there ) 

malice, or envy, no falsehood, no brawls or contentions among them, but all harmony 


and ot 

Sober as these views are of man’s primitive state, it is not perha ible for us to 
conceive of so exalted a condition oon this, Below this stand Meola not alti 
that it implied a glory, and dignity, and moral greatness of a very exalted kind, is made 
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sufficiently apparent from the degree of guilt charged upon Adam when he fell, for the agera- 
vating circumstances of his offence may well be deduced from the tremendous consequences 
which followed. . ‘ 

The creation of man in the moral image of God being so clearly stated in the Scriptures, it 
would be diificult to conceive in what manner their testimony, in this point, could be evaded, 
did we not know the readiness with which some minds form objections, and how little inge- 
nuity is required to make objections plausible. 'The objection to this clearly revealed truth 
is thus stated by Dr. Taylor, of Norwich, and it has been followed in substance, and with 
only some variation of phrase, by the Socinians of the present day. “ Adam could not be 
originally created in righteousness and true holiness; because habits.of holiness cannot be 
created without our knowledge, coneurrence, or consent ; for holiness in its nature implies the 
choice and consent of a moral agent, without which it cannot be holiness.” If, however, it has 
been established that God made man upright; that he was created in “knowledge,” ‘right- 
eousness,” and “true holiness ;” and that at his creation he was pronounced very good ; all 
this falls to the ground, andis the vain reasoning of man against the explicit testimony of God. 
The fallacy is, however, easily detected. It lies in confounding “ habits of holiness” with the 
principle of holiness. Now though habit is the result of acts, and acts of voluntary choice ; 
yet if the choice be a right one, and right it must be in order to an act of holiness, and if this 
right choice, frequently exerted, produces so many acts as shall form what is called a habit, 
then either the principle from which that right choice arises must be good or bad, or neither. 
If neither, a right choice has no cause at all; if bad, a right choice could not originate from it ; 
if good, then there may be a holy principle in man, a right nature before choice, and so that 
part of the argument falls to the ground. Now, in Adam, that rectitude of principle from 
which a right choice and right acts flowed, was either created with him or formed by his own 
volitions. If the latter be affirmed, then he must have willed right before he had a principle 
of rectitude, which is absurd; if the former, then his creation in a state of moral rectitude, 
with an aptitude and disposition to good, is established. 

Mr. Wesley thus answers the objection. 

“What is Holiness? Is it not essentially love? The love of God and of all mankind? Love 


producing ‘ bowels of mercies,’ humbleness of mind, meekness, gentleness, long-suffering? And 
eannot God shed abroad this love in any soul, without his concurrence? Antecedent to his 
knowledge or consent? And supposing this to be done, will love change its nature? Will it 
he no longer holiness? This argument can never be sustained; unless you would play with 
the word habits. Love is holiness wherever it exists. And God coud’ create either men or 
angels, endued from the very first moment of their existence, with whatsoever degree of love 
he pleased. mr 4 
“You ‘think, on the contrary, it is demonstration, that we cannot be righteous or holy, we 
cannot observe what is right without our own free and explicit choice. IT suppose you mean 
practise what is right. But a man maybe righteous, before he does what is right, haly in heart 
before he is holy in life. The confounding these two all along, seems the ground of your 
strange imagination, that Adam ‘must choose to be righteous, must exercise thought and 
reflection before he could be righteous’ Why so? ‘Because righteousness is the mght use 
and application of our powers.’ Here is your capital mistake. No, it is not: it is the right 
state of our powers. _ It is the right disposition of our soul, the right temper of our mind. Take 
this with you, and you will no more dream, that ‘God could not create man in righteousness 
and true holiness.’ ? (5) 
President Edwards’s answer is: ‘ 
“TJ think it a contradiction to the nature of things as judged of by the common sense of 
~ mankind. It is ke toy to the sense of men, in all nations and ages, not only that the fruit 
« or effect of a good choice is virtuous, but that the good choice itself, from whence that effect 


proceeds, is so; yea, also the antecedent food, disposition, temper, or affection of mind, from 


whence proceeds that good choice is virtuous.” This is the general notion—not that principles 
derive their goodness from actions, but—that actions derive their goodness from the principles 
whence they proceed ; so that the act of choosing what is good, is no farther virtuous, than it 

roceeds from a good pecs or virtuous disposition of mind, Which supposes that a virtuous 
Senbeitite of mind may be before a virtuous act of choice; and that, therefore, it 1s not neces- 
sary there should first be thought, reflection, and choice, before there can be any virtuous dis- 
position. If the choice be first, before the existence of a good disposition of heart, what is the’ 
character of that choice? ‘There can, according to our natural notions, be no virtue in a choice’ 
which proceeds from no virtuous principle, but from mere self-love, ambition, or some 
appetites; therefore, a virtuous temper of mind may be before a good act of choice, as a tree 
may be before the fruit, and the fountain before the stream which proceeds from it”(6) | 

The final cause of man’s creation was the display of the glory of God, and principally of his : 

moral perfections. Among these, benevolence shone with eminent lustre, ‘The ereation of 
rational and holy creatures was the only means, as it appears to us, of accompli that 
most paternal and benevolent design, to impart to other beings a portion of the Divine felicity. 
The happiness of God is the result ofhis moral perfection, and itis complete and perfect, Itis 
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specific ; it is the felicity of knowledge, of conscious rectitude, of sufficiency, and independence, 
Of the two former, creatures were capable; but only rational creatures. Matter, however 
formed, is unconscious, and is, and must for ever remain, incapable of happiness. However 
disposed and adorned, it was made for another, and not at all with reference to itself. Ifit be 
curiously wrought, it is for some other’s wonder; if it has use, it is for another’s convenience ; 
if it has beauty, it is for another’s eye; if harmony, it is for another’s ear, Irrational/animate 
creatures may derive advantage from mere matter; but it does not appear that they.are con- 
scious of it, ‘They have the enjoyment of sense, but not the powers of reflection, comparison, 
and taste, ‘They see without admiration, they combine nothing into relations. So to know, 
as to be conscious of knowing, and to feel the pleasures of knowledge; so to know, as to im- 
part knowledge to others; so to know, as to lay the basis of future and enlarging knowledge, 
as to discover the efficient and the final causes of things; and to enjoy the pleasures of discov- 
ery and certainty, of imagination and taste,—this is peculiar to rational beings. Above all, to 
know the great Creator and Lord of all; to see the distinctions of right and wrong, of good 
and evil in his law; to have, therefore, the consciousness of integrity and of well-ordered and 
erfectly balanced passions; to feel the felicity of universal and unbounded benevolence ; to 
ie conscious of the favour of God himself; to have peda confidence in his care and constant 
benediction; to adore him; to be grateful ; to exert hope without limit on future and unceasing 
blessings ; all these sources of felicity were added to the pleasures of intellect and imagination 
‘in the creation of rational beings. In whatever part of the universe they were created and 
placed, we have sufficient reason to believe that this was the primitive condition of all; and 
we know, assuredly, from God’s own revelation, that it was the condition.of man. In his 
creation and primeval condition, the “kindness and love of God” eminently ‘appeared. He 
was made a rational and immortal spirit, with no limits to the constant enlargement of his 
powers; for, from all the evidence that our own consciousness, even in our fallen state, affords 
us, it appears possible to the human soul to be eternally approaching the infinite in intellectul 
strength and attainment. He was made holy and happy ; he was admitted to intercourse with 
Gov. He was not left alone, but had the pleasure of society. He was placed in a world of 
grandeur, harmony, beauty, and utility; it was canopied with other distant worlds to exhibit 
to his very sense a manifestation of the extent of space and the vastness of the varied universe ; 
and to call both his reason, his faney, and his devotion, into their most vigorous and salutary 
exercises. He was pe in a paradise, where, probably, all that was sublime and gentle in 
the scenery of the whole earth was exhibited in pattern; and all that could delight the innocent 
sense, and excite the curious inquiries of the mind, was spread before him. He had labour to 
employ his attention, without wearying him; and time for his highest pursuits of knowing 
God, his will and his works, All was a manifestation of universal love, of which he was the 
chief visible object; and the felicity and glory of his condition must, by his and their obedience 
in succession, have descended to his posterity for ever. Such was our world, and its rational 
inhabitants, the first pair; and thus did its creation manifest not only the power and wisdom, 
but the benevolence of Deity. He made them like himself, and he made them capable of a 
happiness like his own. 
he case of man is now so obviously different, that the change cannot be denied. The 
Scriptural method of accounting for this is the disobedience of our first parents; and the visi- 
tation of their sin upon their posterity, in the altered condition of the material world, in the 
corrupt moral state in which men are born, and in that afflictive condition which is universally 
imposed upon them, The testimony of the sacred writings to what is called, in theological 
Tonguagey THE Fatt or Man, (7) is, therefore, to be next considered. ys 
he Mosaic account of this event is, that a garden having been eae by the Creator, for 
the use of man, he was placed in it, ‘to dress it, and to keep it;” that in this garden two trees 
were specially distinguished, one as “the tree of life,” the other as “the tree of the knowledge 
of and evil;” that, from eating of the latter Adam was restrained by positive interdict, 
and by the penalty, “in the day thou eatest thereof thou shalt surely die :” that the serpent, 
who was more subtle than any beast of the field, tempted the woman to eat, by denying that 
death would be the consequence, and by assuring her, that her eyes and her husband’s eyes 
“would be opened,” and that they would “be as gods, knowing d and evil:” that the. — 
woman took of the fruit, gave of it to her husband who also ate; that for this act of disobe- 
dience they were expelled from the garden, made subject to death, and laid under other 
maledictions. ' 

That this history should be the subject of much criticism, not only by infidels, whose 
objections to it have been noticed in the first part of this work; but by those who hold false 
and perverted views of the Christian system, was to be expected. Taken in its natural-and. 
obvious sense, along with the comments of the subsequent Scriptures, it teaches the doctrines 
of the existence of an evil, tempting, invisible spirit, going about seeking whom he may deceive 
and devour; of the introduction of a state of moral corruptness into human nature, which has 
been transmitted to all men; and of a vicarious atonement for sin: and wherever the funda- 
mental truths of the Christian system are denied, attempts will be made so to interpret this 


(7) This phrase does not occur in the canonical Soriptures ; but is, probably, taken from Wisdom x, 1, “ She 
preserved the first formed father of the world that was created, and brought him out of his fall,” iat 
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pesuol the Mosaic history as to obscure the testimony which it gives to them, either explicitly, 
or by just induction. Interpreters of this account of the lapse of the first pair, and the origin 
of evil, as to the human race, have adopted various and often strange theories; but those 
whose opinions it seems necessary to notice may be divided into those who deny the literal 
sense of the relation entirely; those who take the account to be in part literal and im part 
allegorical ; and those who, while they contend earnestly for the literal interpretation of every 
part of the history, consider some of the terms used, and some of the persons introduced, as 
conveying. a meaning more extensive than the letter, and as constituting several symbols of 
spiritual things and of spiritual beings, gt 

Those who have denied the literal sense entirely, and regard the whole relation as an 
instructive mythos, or fable, have, as might be expected, when all restraint of authority was thus 
thrown off from the imagination, adopted very different interpretations. Thus we have been 
taught, that this account was intended to teach the evil of yielding to the violence of appetite 
and to its control over reason ; or the introduction of vice in conjunction with knowledge and 
the artificial refinements of society; or the necessity of keeping the great mass of mankind 
from acquiring too great a degree of knowledge, as being hurtful to society; or as another 
version of the story of the golden age, and its being succeeded by times more vicious and 
miserable ; or as designed, enigmatically, to account for the origin of evil, or of mankind. 
‘This catalogue of opinions might be. much enlarged: some of them have been held by mere 

ans 

and biblical erities of Germany ; and our own country has not been exempt from this fu of 
free expositors. How to fix upon the moral of “ the fable” is, however, the difficulty ; and this 
variety of opinion is a sufficient refutation of the general notion assumed by the whole class, 
since scarcely can two of them be found who adopt the same interpretation, after they have 
discarded the literal acceptation. ; : 

But that the account of Moses is to be taken as a matter of real history, and according to its 
literal import, is established by two considerations, against which as being facts, nothing can 
successfully be urged. The first is, that the account of the fall of the first pair is a part of a 
continuous history. The creation of the world, of man, of woman; the planting of the garden. 
of Eden, and the placing of man there; the duties and prohibitions laid upon him; his dis- 
obedience; his expulsion from the garden; the subsequent birth of his children, their lives 
and actions, and those of their posterity, down to the flood; and, from that event, to the life 
of Abraham, are given in the same plain and unadorned narrative, brief, but yet simple, and 
with no intimation at all, either from the elevation of the style or otherwise, that a fable or 
allegory is in any part introduced. If this, then, be the case, and the evidence of it lies upon 
the very face of the history, it is clear, that if the account of the fall be excerpted from the 
whole narrative as allegorical, any subsequent part, from Abel to Noah, from Noah to 
Abraham, from Abraham to Moses, may be excerpted for the same reason, which is neither 
more nor less than this, that it does not agree with the theological opinions of the interpreter ; 
and thus the whole of the Pentateuch may be rejected as a history, and converted into fable. 
One of these consequences must, therefore, follow, either that the account of the fall must be 
taken as history, or the historical character of the whole five books of Moses must be unsettled ; 
and if none but infidels will go to the latter consequence, then no one who admits the Penta- 
teuch to be a true history generally, can consistently refuse to admit the story of the fall of the 
first pair to be a narrative of real events, because it is written in the same style, and presents 
the same character of a continuous record of events. So conclusive has this argument been felt, 
that the anti-literal interpreters have endeavoured to evade it, by asserting that the part of the 
history of Moses in question bears marks of being a separate fragment, more ancient than the 
Pentateuch itself, and transcribed into it by Moses, the author and compiler of the whole. 
This point is examined and satisfactorily refuted in the learned and excellent work referred to 
below ; (8) but it is easy to show, that it would amount to nothing, if granted, in the mind of 
any who is satisfied on the previous question of the inspiration of the Holy Scriptures. For 
let it be admitted that Moses, in writing the Pentateuchal history, availed himself of the tradi- 
tions of the patriarchal ages, a supposition not in the least inconsistent with his inspiration or 
with the absolute truth of his history, since the traditions so. introduced have been aut enticated 
by the Holy Spirit; or let it. be eae which is wholly gratuitous, that he made use of 
previously existing documents; and that some differences of style in his books may be traced 
which serve to point out his quotations, which also is an assumption, or rather a position, which 
some of the best Hebraists have denied, yet two things are to be noted: first, that the inspired 
character of the books of Moses is authenticated by our Lord and his Apostles, so that they 
must necessarily be wholly true, and free from real contradictions ; and, secondly, that to make 
‘it any thing to their purpose who contend that the account of the fall is an older document, 
Mlacinced Uy Moses, it ought to be shown that it is not written as truly in the narrative bg he 
even if it could be proved to be, in some respects, a different style, as that which precedes 
follows it. Now the very literal character of our translation will enable even the unlearned 
reader to discover this. Whether it be an embodied tradition or the insertion of a more ancient 


(8) Holden’s Dissertation on the Fall-of Man, chap. ti. Tn this volume the literal sense of the Mosaic 
account of the fall is largely investigated and ably estab lished, 
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document, (though there is no foundation at all for the latter supposition,) it is obviously a 
narrative, and a narrative as simple as any which precedes or follows it, — ‘ 
The other indisputable fact to which J just now adverted, as establishing the literal sense of 
the history, is that, as such, it is referred to and reasoned wpon in various parte of Scripture. 
Job xx, 4, 5, “Knowest thou not this of old, since man was placed upon earth, that the 
triumphing of the wicked is short, and the joy of the hypocrite but for a moment?” ‘The firat 
art of the quotation “might as well have been rendered, ‘since Anam was placed on the 
earth” There is no reason to doubt but that this passage refers to the fall and the first sin of 
man. The date agrees, for the knowledge here taught 1s said to arise frorn facts as old ag a 
first placing of man upon earth, and the sudden punishment of the iniquity corresponds to the 
Mosaic account,— the triumphing of the wicked is short, his joy but for a moment?” (9) 
Job xxxi, 33, “If covered my transgression as Anam, hy hiding my iniquity in my bosom.” 
Magee renders the verse, : le 
“Did J cover, like Adam, my transgression, 
By hiding in a lurking place mine iniquity?” 
and adds, “I agree with Peters, that this contains a reference to the history of the first man, 
and his endeavours to hide himself after his transgression.” MY Our margin reads, “after the 
manner of men;” and also the old versions; but the Chaldee paraphrase agrees with our 
translation, which is also satisfactorily defended by numerous erities. : 
Job xv, 14, “What is man, that he should be clean? and he whieh is born of a woraan, that 
he should he righteous?” Why not dean? Did God make woman or man unclean at the 
beginning? If a! did, the expostulation would have been more apposite, and much stronger, 
had the true cause been assigned, and Job had said, “Tow canst thou expect cleanness in man, 
whom thou ereatedst unclean?” But, as the case now stands, the expostulation has a plain 
reference to the introduction of vanity and corruption by the sin of the woman, and js an 
evidence that this ancient writer was sensible of the evil consequences of the fall upon the 
whole race of man. “Eden” and “the garden of the Lord” are also frequently referred to in 
_ the prophets We: e the “tree of life” mentioned several times in the Proverbs and in the 
Revelation, “God,” says Solomon, “made man upright.” The enemies of Christ. and his 
‘church are spoken of, both in the Old and New Testaments, under the names i" “the serpent,” 
and “the dragon ;” and the habit of the serpent to lick the dust is also referred to hy Isaiah. 
If the history of the fall, as recorded by Moses, were an allegory, or any thing but a literal 
history, several of the above allusions would have no meaning; but the matter 1s put beyond 
all possible doubt in the New Testament, unless the same culpable liberties be taken with the 
pos crea of the words of our Lord and of St. Paul as with those of Hagel ewiahy law giver. 
Our Lord says, Matt, xix, 4, 5, “Have ye not read, that he which made them at the begin- 
ning, made them male and female; and said, Wor this cause shall a man leave father and 
mother, and shall cleave to his wife; and they twain shall be one flesh?” This is an argu 
ment on the subject of divorces, and its foundation rests upon two of the facts recorded 
Moses. 1. That God made at firet but two human beings, from whom all the rest have sprung. 
2. That the intimacy and ey of the marriage relation rests upon the formation of 
the woman from the man; for our Lord quotes the words in Genesis, where the obligation of 
man to cleave to his wife is immediately connected with that circumstance, “And Adarn 
said, This is now bone of my hones, and flesh of my flesh: she shall be called woman, 
because she was taken out of man. Tuenevons: shall 6 man leave his father and his mother, 
and shall cleave unto his wife ; and they shall be one flesh.” This is sufficiently in proof that 
both our Lord and the Pharisees considered this early part of the history of Moses ax a narra 
tive; for otherwise, it would neither have been a reason, on his part, for the doctrine which 
he was inculeat ihe ema any force of Ma as to 1 “In Adam,” says the 
Apostle Paul, “all die ;” one man sin entered into the world” “ But, fear lest by any 
means, as the serpent beguiled Eve through his subtlety, 69 your minds should be corrupted 
from the simplicity that is in Christ” In the last possaeesths apy, i of the temptation 
is said to be a serpent, (ogis,) which is a sufficient answer to those who would make it an 
other animal; and Eve is represented i dee first vane og to the account in 
Genesis, This St. Paul repeats, in 1 ima. ii, 13, 14, “Adam was first formed, then Bye, 
‘And Adam was not deceived, (first, or immediatel ») but the woman being deceived was in 
the transgression.” And offers this as the reason of his injunction, “Let the women learn in 
silence with all subjection.” When, therefore, it is considered, that these passages are intro 
duced not for rhetorical illustration, or in the way of classical quotation, but are made the 
basis of mzye and important reasonings, which embody some of the mont im nt doctrines 
of the Christian revelation ; and of important social duties and points of Christian order and 
decorum ; it would be to charge the writers of the New Testament with the grossest absurdity, 
with even culpable and unworthy trifling, to suppose ther to argue from the history of 
fall, as a narrative, when they knew it to be an allegory; and if we are, therefore, compe 
to allow that it was understood as a real history by our Lord and his inspired Apostles, t 


apenas of modern i." coll it into a parable, stand branded with their tr 
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The objections which are made to the historical character of this account are either those 
of open unbelievers and scoffers; or such as are founded precisely upon the same allegations 
of supposed absurdity and unsuitableness to which such persons resort, ncaa suppose 
that man is a competent judge of the proceedings of his Maker, and that the latter ought to 
regulate his conduct and requirements by what the former may think fit or unfit. Ifthe literal 
interpretatjon of the first chapter in Genesis could be proved inconsistent with other parts of 
holy wnit, then, indeed, we should be compelled to adopt the mode of explanation by alle- 
gory ; but if no reason more weighty can be offered for so violent a proceeding, than that men 
either object to the doctrines which the literal account includes; or that the recorded account 
of the actual dealings of God with the first man, does not comport with their notions of wha 
was fit in such circumstances, we should hold truth with little tenacity, were we to surrender “a 
it to the enemy upon such a summons. The fallacy of most of these objections is, however, aa 
easily pointed out. We are asked, first, whether it is reasonable to suppose, that the fruit of 





the tree of life could confer immortality? But what is there irrational in supposing that, __ 
though Adam was made exempt from death, yet that the fruit of a tree should be the appoint- 
ed instrument of preserving his health, repairing the wastes of his animal nature, and of main- — 
taining him in perpetual youth? Almighty God could have accomplished this end without — 
means, or by other means; but since he so often employs instruments, it is not more strange 

that he should ordain to preserve Adam permanently from death by food of a special quality, 

than that now he should preserve men in health and life, for threescore years and ten, by 
specific foods ; and that, to counteract disorders, he should have given specific medicinal = * 
qualities to herbs and minerals : or if, with some, we regard the eating of the tree of life as a 
sacramental act, an expression of faith in the promise of continued preservation, and a means 2 F 


through which the conserving influence of God was bestowed, a notion, however, not so well 
founded as the other, it is yet not inconsistent with the literal interpretation, and involvesno 
really unreasonable consequence, and nothing directly contrary to the analogy of faith. It has : 


been, also, foolishly enough asked whether the fruit of the prohibited tree, or of any tree, can 
be supposed to have communicated “Inowledge of good and evil,” or have had any effect at 
all upon the intellectual powers? But this is not the idea conveyed by the history, however 
literally taken, and the objection is groundless. That tree might surely, without the least 
approach to allegory, be called “the tree of the knowledge of good and evil,” whether we 
understand by this, that by eating it man came to know, by sad experience, the value of the 
“good” he had forfeited, and the bitterness of “ evil,” which he had before known poo 
name; or, as others have understood it, that it was appointed to be the test of Adam’s fideli 
to his Creator, and, consequently, was a tree of the knawledge of good and evil, a tree for the 
purpose of knowing (or making known) whether he would cleave to the former, ormake choice 
of the latter. The first of these interpretations is, I think, to be preferred, because it better ~ 
harmonizes with the whole history ; but either of them is consistent with a literal interpreta- 
tion, and cannot be proved to involve any real absurdity. : ie 

To the account of the serpent, it has been objected that, taken literally, it makes the invisible 
tempter assume the body of an animal to carry on his designs: but we must be better ac- 
quainted with the nature and laws of disembodied spirits before we can prove this to be 
impossible, or even unlikely; and as for an animal being chosen as the means of approach to’ 
Eve, without exciting suspicion, it is manifest that, allowing a superior spirit to be the real 
tempter, it was’ good policy in him to address Eve through an animal which she must have 
noticed as one of the inhabitants of the garden, rather than in a human form, when she knew: 
that herself and her husband were the only human beings as yet in existence. ‘The presence 
ofsuch a stranger would have been much more likely to put her onher guard. But then, 
are told that the animal was a contemptible reptile. Certainly not before he was degrade 
form ;/but, on the contrary, one of the “beasts of the earth,” and nota “creeping thing ;” and 
also more “ subtle,” more discerning and sagacious ‘than any beast of the field which the 
Lord God had made”—consequently the head of all the inferior animals in intellect, and not — 
unlikely to have been of a corresponding noble and beautiful form ; for this, indeed ae ve 
degradation imports.(2) If there was policy, then, in Satan’s choosing an animal as the ; 
instrument by which he might»make his approaches, there was as much good taste in his 
selection as the allegorists, who seem anxious on this point, can wish for him, The speaking 

of the serpent is another stumblingblock; but as the argument is not here with an infidel, but J 
with those who profess to receive the Mosaic record as Divine, the speaking of the serpentis 
no more a reason for interpreting the relation allegorically, than the speaking of the ass of 
Balaam can be for allegorizing the whole of that transaction. That a good or an evil spirit — 
has no power to produce articulate sounds from the organs of an animal, no philosophy can 
prove, and it is a fact which is, therefore, capable of being rationally substantiated by testi- 
mony. ‘There is a clear reason, too, for this use of the power of Satan in the story itsel 
By his giving speech to the serpent, and representing that, as appears from the account, as_ 


x 
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* (2) We have no reason at all to suppose, as it is strangely done almost uniformly by commen ae 
this animal had the serpentine form in any mode or degree at all before his transformation. That he wasthen 
degraded to a reptile, to go “ upon his belly,” imports, on the contrary, an entire alteration and loss of the ort 
ginal form—a form of which it is clear no idea can now be conceived, 
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a consequence ot the serpent having himself eaten of the fruit, (3) a. took the most effectual 
means of impressing Eve with the dangerous and fatal notion, that the prohibition of the tree 
of knowledge was a restraint ae her happiness and intellectual improvement, and thus to 
west, hard thoughts of her Maker, ‘Che objection that Eve manifested no surprise when 
or an animal speak, whom she must have known not to have had that faculty before, 
has also no weight, since that circumstance might have occurred without being mentioned in 
so brief.a history. It is still more likely that Adam should have expressed some marks of 
surprise and anxiety too, when his wife presented the fruit to him, though nothing of the kind 
-_ ismentioned. But allowing that no surprise was indicatgd by the woman, the answer of the 

author just quoted is satisfactory. nepoem fi 
‘a “Tn such a state, reason must enjoy a calm dominion; and consequently there was no room 
for those sudden starts of imagination, or those sudden tumults, agitations, failures, and stag 
nations of the blood and spirits now incident to human nature; and therefore Eve was ineapa- 
ple of fear or surprise from such accidents as would a me tho best of her posterity. "This 
objection then is so far from prejudicing the truth of the Mosaic history, that to me Lown ita 





"strong presumption in its favour, Q ‘ 
“But after all, if this objection has any weight with any ono, let him consider what there is 
in this philosophic serenity of our first parent, supposing the whole of her conduct on this 
 oceasion fully related to us, so far exceeding the serenity of Fabricius, upon the sudden 
a appearance and ery of the elephant contrived by Pyrrhus to discompose him ; or the steadi- 
ness of Brutus upon the appearance of his evil genius; and yet I believe Plutarch no way 
- suffers in his credit as a historian by the relationof those events ; at least had he related those 

- surprising accidents without paying one word of what effects they had upon the passions of 

pe ps Ae § concerned, his relations had certainly been liable to no imputation of ineredibility 

prob: 








| or ability upon that account.” (4) 

{ #4 tion is taken to the justice of the sentence pronounced on the serpent, if the trans 
ac ccounted real, and if that animal were but the unconscious instrament of the groat 

_  seducer. To this the ie is obvious, that it could be no matter of just complaint to the 

Y serpent that its form should he changed, and its species lowered in the scale of being. Tt had 


no original right to its former superior rank, but held it at the pleasure of the Creator. If 
special pain and sufferings had been inflicted upon tho serpent, there would have boen a sem- 
eg ape of ava in the objection; but the serpent sufféred, as to liability to pain and 
_ death, no more | rational 
creature, accounted a responsible offender. Its degradation was evidently intended as a me- 
mento to man, and the real punishment, as we shall show, fell upon the real transgressor who 
used the serpent as his instrument; while the enmity of the whole race of serpents to the human 
race, their cunning, and their poisonous qualities, te to have been wisely and graciously 
| intended as standing warnings to us to beware of that great spiritual enoniy, who over lies in 
wait to wound and to re 
These are the principal objections made to the litoral interpretation of this portion of the 
Mosaic record, and we have seen that they are either of no weight in themselves, or that they 
cannot be entertained without leading to a total disregard of éthee parts of the inspired Serip- 
_ Tradition, too, comes in to the support of the literal sense, and on such a question has 
it weight. ‘The Apocryphal writings afford a satisfactory testimony of the sentiments of 
ews. 2 Esdras iil, 4~7, “O Lord, thou bearest rule, thou spakest at the beginning, when 
idst plant the earth, and that thyself alone, and commandest the people; and gavest a 
; body to Adam without soul, which was the workmanship of thy hands, and didst breathe into 
, him the breath of life, and he was made living before thee ; and thou leddest him into Para- 
_ dise, which thy right hand had planted, and unto him thou gavest commandment to love thy 
, which he transgressed, and immediately thou appointedst death in him and in bis end 
ms, of whom came nations, tribes, people, and kindreds out, of numbor,.” 2 Esdras vil, 
thou Adam, what hast thou done? for though it was thou that sinned, thou art not 
f e are all that came of thee.’ Wisdom ii, 24, “ Nevertheless, through envy 


than other animals, and was not, therefore, any more than another 
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on: 
i ovil came death into the world.’ Wisdom x, 1, “She (wisdom) preserved the first 
formed father of the world, that was created alone, and brought him out of his fall” Teolesi-« 
asticus xvii, 1, &e, “The Lord created man of the earth, and turned him into it again, He 
gave bt days and a short time, and also power over all things therein—he filled them 

CA —— owledge of understanding, and showed them good and evil.” By these anciont 
Je writers it Memeore, certain, that the account of the fall was understood as the nar- 
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(3) “And when iid phoan saw that the tree was good for food,’ &e, Now’ Evo could plainly know, by 
her senses, that the fruit was desirable to the eye, but it was impossible whe could know that it wan good for 
food, but from the example and experiment of the serpent. It was also impossible she could know that it waa 
desirable to make use of it, but by the example ofthe serpent, whom she saw from a brute become a rational 
and vocal creature, as she ye be by eating that fruit, The toxt says she saw it was good for food, and that i¢ 
was desirable to make wise, and seeing does not imply conjecture or belief, but certain knowledge ; knowledge 
founded upon evidence and proof; such proof as she had then before her eyes, And when once wo are muire 
that she had this proof, as it is evident she had, the whole conference betweon her and the serpentis as rational 
and paige as any thing in the whole Scriptures,”—Delany’s Dissertations, 

4) Revelation Examined, 
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real transaction; “amy except on this assumption, it is impossible to account for Y f 
tions which are embodied in the mythology of almost all Pagan nations. Of these 

’ basis must have been some fact, real or supposed; for as w might we expect the 

_ fables of sop to have impressed themselves on the religious ceremonies and belief of nations. 
as the Mosaic fable of man’s fall; for a mere fable it must be accounted, if it is to lose its literal 


interpretation. a ' 

Popular convictions every where prevailed of the existence of some beings of the higher 
order, who had revolted from their subjection to the heavenly power which presided over the 
universe; and upon them were raised many fabulous stories. It is probable, that these con- 
victions were originally founded on the circumstances referred to in Scripture with respect to 
Satan and his angels, as powerful malevolent beings, who, having first seduced Adam from his 
obedience, incessantly laboured to deceive, corrupt, and destroy his descendants. ‘The notion 
of the magi of Plutarch, and of the Manicheans, concerning two independent principles, acting 
in opposition to each other, was also founded on the real circumstances of the apostasy of 
angels, and of their interference and influence in the affairs of men. The fictions of Indi 
mythology with regard to contending powers, and their subordinate ministers, benevolent and 
malignant, were erected on the same basis of truth; and the Grecian and Roman accounts of 
pe battles of the giants against Jupiter were, perhaps, built on the corruptions of tradition on 
this point. 

‘ The original temptation, by which Satan drew our first parents from their duty, and led. 

_ them to transgress the only prohibition which God had imposed, is described in the first pages 
of Scripture; and it is repeated, under much disguise, in many fables of classical mythology. 
_ _ “Origen considers the allegorical relations furnished by Plato, with respect to Porus tempted 
by Penia to sin when intoxicated in the garden of Jove, as a disfigured history of the fall of 
man in Paradise. It seems to have been blended with the story of Lot mate daughters. 
Plato might have acquired in Egypt the knowledge of the original circumstances of the fall, 
and have produced them, under the veil of allegory, that he might not offend the Greeks by a 
direct extract from the Jewish Scriptures. The Heathen notions with respect to the 1 
fields, the garden of Adonis, and that of Hesperides, in which the fruit was watched by a 
serpent, were probably borrowed from the sacred accounts, or from traditional reports with 
respect to Paradise. y : t 

“The worship established toward the evil spirit by his contrivance, sometimes under the 
very appearance in which he seduced our first parents, is to be found among the Pheenicians 
and Egyptians. The general notion of the serpent as a mysterious symbol annexed to the 
Heathen deities; and the invocation of Eve in the Bacchanalian orgies, (with the production 
of a serpent, consecrated as an emblem, to public view,) seems to bear some relation to th 6 
history of the first temptation, which introduced sin and death into the world, ‘The account 
of Discord being cast out from heaven, referred to by Agamemnon, in the 19th book of Homer’s 
fliad, has been thought to be a corrupt tradition of the fall of the evil angels, Claudian shows 
an acquaintance with the circumstances of the seduction of man, and of an ejection from Para- 
dise, and his description seems to have furnished subjects of imitation to Milton, B 

“Tt has been imagined that the Indians entertained some notions, founded on traditionary 
accounts, of Paradise: and the representations of the serpent under the female form, and styled 
the Mexican Eve, are said to be found in the symbolical paintings of Mexico. 

“The original perfection of man, the corruption of human nature resulting from the fall, 
and the increasing depravity which proceeded with augmented violence from generation to 
generation, are to be found in various parts of profane literature. Chryalus, the Pythagorean, 
declared that man was made in the image of God, Cicero (as well as Ovid) speaks of man 
as created erect, as if God excited him to look up to his former relation and ancient abode. 
The loss of his resemblance to God was supposed to have resulted.from disobedience, and 
was considered as so universal that it was generally admitted, as it is expressed by Horace, 
that no man was born without vices. The conviction of a gradual deterioration from age to 
age—of a change from a golden period, by successive transitions, to an irom depravity—of a 
lapse from a state devoid of guilt and fear, to times filled with iniquity, was universally 
entertained. 

“Descriptions to this effect are to be found in the writings of almost all the poets, and they 
are confirmed by the reports of philosophers and historians. Providence seems to have drawn 
evidence of the guilt of men from their own confessions, and to have preserved their testimo- 
nies for the conviction of subsequent times.” (5) : ‘ 

In the Gothic mythology, which seems to have been derived from the East, Tor is repre- 
sented as the first-born of the supreme God, and is styled in the Edda, the eldest of sons: he 
was esteemed a middle Divinity, a mediator between God and man. ‘With respect to his 
actions, he is said to have wrestled with death, and, in the struggle, to have been brought upon 
one knee; to have bruised the head of the serpent with his mace; and, in his final engagement 
with that monster, to have beat him to the earth and slain him. This victory, however, 1s 
not obtained but at the expense of his own life ;—“Recoiling back nine steps, he falls dead 
upon the spot, suffocated with the floods of venom which the serpent vomits forth upon him.” 


(5) Gray’s Connection. 
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Much the same notion, we are informed, is prevalent in the mythology of the Hindoos.— 
“Two sculptured figures are yet extant in one of their oldest, pagodas, the former of which — 
represents Creeshna, an inearnation of their mediatorial God Veeshnu, trampling on the crushed 
head of the serpent; while in the latter it is seen encircling the Deity In its folds, and biting 
his heel.” An engraving of this curious sculpture is given in Moore’s Hindu Pantheon. © 
As to those who would interpret the account, the literal meaning of which we have endeay- 
oured to establish, partly literally, and partly allegorically, a satisfactory answer is given in 
the following observations of Bishop Horsley: 2 
“No writer of true history would mix plain matter of fact with allegory in one continued 
narrative, without any intimation of a transition from one to the other. If, therefore, any part 
of this narrative be matter of fact, no part is allegorical. On the other hand, if any part be 
allegorical, no part is naked matter of fact: and the consequence of this will be, that every 
thing in every part of the whole narrative must be allegorical. If the formation of the woman 
out of the man be allegory, the woman must be an allegorical woman. ‘The man therefore 
must be an allegorical man; for of such a man only the allegorical woman will be a meet 
companion. If the man is allegorical, his Paradise will be an allegorical garden; the trees 
that grew in it, allegorical trees; the rivers that watered it, allegorical rivers; and thus we 
may ascend to the very beginning of the creation; and conclude at last, that the heavens are 
allegorical heavens, and the earth an allegorical earth, Thus the whole history of the crea- 
tion will be an allegory, of which the real subject is not disclosed; and in this absurdity the 
scheme of allegorizing ends.” (6) ’ on 
But though the literal sense of the history is thus established, yet that it has in several parts, — 
but in perfect accordance with the literal interpretation, a mystical and higher sense than the — 
letter, is equally to be proved from the Scriptures ; and, though some writers, who have main- 
tained the literal interpretation inviolate, have run into unauthorized fancies in their interpret- 
ation of the mystical sense, that is no reason why we ought not to go to the full length to 
which the light of the Scriptures, an infallible comment upon themselves, will conduct us. It 
is, aS we have seen, matter of established history, that our first parents were prohibited from 
the tree of knowledge, and, after their fall, were excluded from the tree of life; that they were 
tempted by a serpent; and that various maledictions were passed upon them, and upon the 
instrument of their seduction. But, rightly to understand this history, it is necessary to recol- 
lect—that man was in a state of trial ;—that the prohibition of a certain fruit was but one part 
of the law under which he was placed ;—that the serpent was but the instrument of the real 
tempter; and that the curse pronounced on the instrument was symbolical of the punishment 
‘reserved for the agent. : 
\ The first of these particulars appears on the face of the history, and to a state of trial the 
power of moral freedom was essential. This is a subject on which we shall have occasion to 
speak more at large in the sequel; but, that the power of choosing good and evil was vested 
with our first parents is as apparent from the account as that they were placed under rule and 
restraint. In vain were they commanded to obey, if obedience were impossible; in vain 
placed under prohibition, if they had no power to resist temptation. Both would, indeed, 
have been unworthy the Divine legislator ; and if this be allowed, then their moral freedom 
must also be conceded. They are contemplated throughout the whole transaction, not as 
instruments, but as actors, and, as such, capable of reward and punishment. Commands are 
issued to them; which supposes a power of obedience, either original and permanent in them: 
selves, or derived, by the use of means, from God, and, therefore, attainable ; and, however 
the question may be darkened by metaphysical subtleties, the power to obey necessaril 
implied the power to refuse and rebel. ‘The promised continuance of their happiness, whic 
is to be viewed in the light of a reward, implies the one; the actual infliction of punishment 
as certainly includes the other. ’ : i t 
The power of obeying and the power of disobeying being then mutually involved, that 
which determines to the one or to the other, is the will. For, if it were some power ab eztra, 
operating necessarily, man would no longer be an actor, but be reduced to the mere condition 
of a patient, the mere instrument of another. This does not, however, shut out solicitation 
and strong influence from without, provided it be allowed to be resistible, either by man’s own 
strength, or by strength from a higher source, to which he may have access, and by which he 
may fortify himself, But, as no absolute control can be externally exerted over man’s actions, 
end he remain accountable; and, on the other hand, as his actions are in fact controllable 
in a manner consistent with his free agency, we must look for this power in his own mind ; 
and the only faculty which he possesses, to which any such property can be attributed, is 
called, for that very reason, and because of that very quality, his will or choice; a power 
by which, in that state of completeness and excellence in which Adam was created, must be 
supposed to be able to command his thoughts, his desires, his words, and his conduct, however 
excited, with an absolute sovereignty. (7) ae 





” (6) Horsley’s Sermons. \7) “Impulsus etsi vehemens valde atque potens esset, voluntatis tamen im- 
perio atque arbitrio semper egressus ejus in actum subjiciebatur, Poterat enim voluntas, divine voluntatis 
considerafione armata, resistere illi, eumque in ordinem ista vi redigere ; alioquin enim frustanea fuisset legis- 
latio, qua affectus circumscribebatur et refreenabatur.’—Episconiua, Disputatio ix, 
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This faculty of willing, indeed, appears essential to 2 rational being, in whatever rank he 
may be placed. ‘Every rational being,” says Dr. Jenkins, very justly,(8) ‘ must naturally 
have a liberty of choice, that is, it must have a will to choose as well as an understanding to 
reason; because, a faculty of understanding, if left to itself without a will to determine it, 
must always think of the same objects, or proceed in a continued series and connection of 
thoughts, without any end or design, which would be labour in vain, and tedious thoughtful- 
ness to no purpose.” But, though will be essential to rational existence, and freedom of will 
to a creature placed in a state of trial, yet the degree of external influence upon its deter- 
minations, through whatever means it may operate, may be very different both in kind and 
degree; which is only saying, in other words, that the circumstances of trial may be varied, 
and male more easy or more difficult and dangerous, at the pleasure of the great Governor and 
Lord of all. Some who have written on this subject, séem to have carried their views of the 
circumstances of the paradisiacal probation too high; others have not placed them high 
enough. ‘The first have represented our first parents to have been so exclusively intellectual 
and devotional, as to be almost out of the reach of temptation from sense and passion ; others, 
as approximating too nearly to their mortal and corrupt descendants. This, however, is plain, 
from the Scriptures, the guide we ought scrupulously to follow, that they were subject to 
temptation, or solicitation of the will, from intellectual pride, from sense, and from passion. 
The two first operated on Eve, and probably also on Adam; to which was added, in him, a 
passionate subjection to the wishes of his wife. (9) H, then, these are the facts of their tempta- 
tion, the circumstances of their trial are apparent. ‘The soul of man,” observes Stilling- 
fleet, (1) “is seated in the middle, as it were, between those more excellent beings which live 
perpetually above, with which it partakes in the sublimity of its nature and understanding ; and 
those inferior terrestrial beings with which it communicates through the vital union which it 
has with the body, and that by reason of its natural freedom, it is sometimes assimilated to 
the one and sometimes to the other of these extremes. We must observe farther, that, in this 
compound nature of ours, there are several powers and faculties, several passions and affec- 
tions, differing in their nature and tendency, according as they result from the soul or body ; 
that each of these has its proper object, in a due application to which it is easy and satisfied ; 
that they are none of them sinful in themselves, but may be instruments of much good, when 
rightly applied, as well as occasion great mischief by a misapplication: whereupon a con- 
siderable part of virtue will consist in regulating them, and in keeping our sensilive part 
subject to the rational. ‘This is the original constitution of our nature; and, sinee the first 
man was endowed with the powers and faculties of the mind, and had the same dispositions and 
inclinations of body, it cannot be but that he must have been liable to the same sort of tempta- 
tions, and consequently, capable of complying with the dictates of sense and appetite, contrary 
to the direction of reason and the conviction of his own mind: and to this cause the Scripture 
seems to ascribe the commission of the first sm, when it tells us, that the woman saw the tree, 
that it was good for food and pleasant to the eye, and desirable to make one wise, 7. e. it had several 
qualities that were adapted to her natural appetites; was beautiful to the sight, and delight~ 
ful to the taste, and improving to the understanding, which both answered the desire of know- 
Jedge implanted in her spiritual, and the love of sensual pleasure, resulting from her animal 
ee ; and these heightened by the suggestions of the tempter, abated the horror of God’s pro- 
hibition, and induced her to act contrary to his express command.” 

It is, therefore, manifest, that the state of trial in which our first parents were placed was 
one which required, in order to the preservation of virtue, vigilance, prayer, resistance, and 
the active exercise of the dominion of the will over solicitation. No creature can be absolutely 
perfect because it is finite; and it would appear, from the example of our first parents, that.an 
Innocent, and, in its kind, a perfect rational being, is kept from falling only by “taking hold” 
on God; and, as this is an act, there must be a determination of the will to it, and so when 
the least carelessness, the least tampering with the desire of forbidden gratifications is induced, 
there is always an enemy at hand to make use of the opportunity to darken the judgment 
and to accelerate the progress of evil. Thus ‘“ when desire is conceived, it bringeth forth sin, 
_and sin, when it is finished, bringeth forth death.” This is the only account we can obtain 
of the origin of evil, ‘and it resolves itself into three principles :—1. The necessary finiteness, 
and, therefore, imperfection in degree of created natures. 2. The liberty of choice, which is 
essential to rational accountable beings. 3. The influence of temptation on the will. That 
Adam was so endowed as to have resisted the temptation, is a sufficient proof of the justice of z 
his Maker throughout this transaction; that his circumstances of trial were made precisely 
what they were, is to be resolved into a wisdom, the full manifestation of which is, probably, _ 
left to another state, and will, doubtless, there have its full declaration. ag " 

The following acute observations of Bishop Butler may assist us to conceive how possible 
it is for a perfectly innocent being to fall under the power of evil, whenever a vigilant 
resisting habit is not perfectly and absolutely persevered in. “'This seems distinctly 
ceivable, from the very nature of particular affections and propensions. For, suppose creatur 


» (8 Reasonableness of Christian Religion. 5 
(9) “‘Accessit in Adamo specialis quidam conjugis propria amor, quo adductus in gratiani illius, 








#00 proclivius indulsit, et tentationi sathane facilis cessit auremque prebuit.”—Episcopius, Dispu io ix. (ag 
(1) Origines Sacre. ° ‘ Pee Or ne 
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intended for sucn a particular state of life, for which such propensions were necessary : 
suppose them endowed with such propensions, together with moral understanding, as-well 
including a practical sense of virtue, as a speculative perception of it; and that all these 
several principles, both natural and moral, forming an inward constitution of mind, were 
in the most exact proportion possible; i. e. in a proportion the most exactly adapted to 
their intended state of life: such creatures would be made upright, or finitely perfect. Now 
particular propensions, from their very nature, must be felt, the objects of them being pre- 
sent; though they cannot be gratified at all, or not with the allowance of the moral principle. 
But, if they can be gratified without its allowance, or by contradicting it; then they must 
be conceived to have some tendency, in how low a degree soever, yet some tendency, to mduce 
persons to such forbidden gratifications. This tendency, in some one particular propen- 
sion, may be increased, by the greater frequency of occasions naturally exciting it, than of 
occasions exciting others. The least voluntary indulgence in forbidden circumstances, though 
but in thought, will increase this wrong tendency: and may increase it farther, till, peculiar 
conjunctions perhaps conspiring, it becomes effect; and danger from deviating from right, 
ends in actual deviation from it; a danger necessarily arising, from the very nature of pro- 
pension; and which, therefore, could not have been prevented, though it might have been 
escaped, or got innocently through. The case would be, as if we were to suppose a straight 
pe marked out for a person, in which such a degree of attention would keep him steady : 

ut if he would not attend in this degree, any one of a thousand objects, catching his eye, 
might lead him out of it. Now it is impossible to say, how much even the first full overt act 
of irregularity might disorder the constitution; unsettle the adjustments, and alter the pro- 
portions, which formed it, and in which the uprightness of its make consisted: but repetition 
of irregularities would produce habits, and thus the constitution would be spoiled, and creatures 
made upright, become corrupt, and depraved in their settled character, proportionably to their 
repeated irregularities in occasional acts.” (2) 

These observations are general, and are introduced only to illustrate the point, that we may 
conceive of a creature being made innocent, and yet still dependent upon the exercise of caution 
for its preservation from moral corruption and offence. It was not, in fact, by the slow and 
almost imperceptible formation of evil habits, described in the extract just given, by which 
Adam fell; that is but one way in which we may conceive it possible for sin to enter a holy 
soul. He was exposed to the wiles of a tempter, and his fall was sudden. But this exposure 
to a particular danger was only a circumstance in his condition of probation. It was a varied 
mode of subjecting the will to solicitation; but no necessity of yielding was laid upon man in 
consequence of this circumstance. From the history we learn, that the devil used not force, 
but persuasion, which involves no necessity ; and that the devil cannot force men to sin is 
sufficiently plain from this, that, such is his malevolence, that if he could render sin inevitable, 
he would not resort to persuasion and the sophistry of error to accomplish an end more directly 
within his reach. (3) 

» The prohibition under which our first parents were placed has been the subject of many “a 
fool-born jest,” and the threatened punishment has been argued to be disproportioned to the 
offence. Such objections are easily dissipated. We have already seen, that all rational 
creatures are under a law which requires supreme love to God and entire obedience to his- 
commands; and that, consequently, our first parents were placed under this equitable obliga- 
tion. We have also seen, that all specific laws emanate from this generallaw; that they are 
manifestations of it, and always suppose it. The Decalogue was such a manifestation of it to 
the Jews, and the prohibition of the Tree of Knowledge is to be considered in the same light. 
Certainly this restraint presupposed a right in God to command, a duty in the creatures to 
obey ; and the particular precept was but the exercise of that previous right which was vested 
in him, and the enforcoment of that previous obligation upon them. To suppose it to be the . 
only rule under which our first parents were placed would be absurd ; for then it would follow, 
that if they had become sensual in the use of any other food than that of the prohibited tree ; 
or if they had refused worship and honour to God, their Creator ; or if they had become 
“hateful, and hating one another,” these would not have been sins, This precept was, how- 
ever, made prominent by special injunction ; and it is enough to say, that it was, as the event 
showed, a sufficient test of their obedience. 

The objection that it was a positive, and not a moral precept, deserves to be for a moment 


‘considered. ‘The difference between the two is, that “moral precepts are those, the reasons 


of which we see; positive precepts those, the reasons of which we do not see. Moral duties 


_ arise out of the nature of the case itself, prior to external command: positive duties do not arise 


- 


out of the nature of the case, but from external command; nor would they be duties at. all, 


were it not for such command received from him whose creatures and subjects we are.” (4) It 
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as, however, been justly observed, that, since positive precepts have somewhat of a moral 
lature, we may see the reasons of them considered in this view, and, so far as we discern the 
reasons of both, moral and positive precepts are alike, In the case in question no just objection, 
}. (2) Analogy. Vise , : Pa omiues 
- (8) “ Diabolus causa talis statui non potest ; gina ille suasione sola usus legitur : suasio autem necessitatem — 
ull affert, sed moraliter tantum yoluntatem ad se allicere atque attracticre eonatur.”——Mpiscopius, 
_ (A) Butler’s Analogy. : 8 a Sas 
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certainly, can be made against the making a positive precept the special test of the obedience 
of our first parents. In point of obligation, positive precepts rest upon the same nd as 
moral ones, namely, the will of God. Granting, even, that we see no reason for them, this 
does not alter the case; we are bound to obey our Creator, both as matter ofright and matter 
of gratitude; and the very essence of sin consists in resisting the will of God. Even the reason 
of moral precepts, their fitness, suitableness, and influence upon society, do not constitute them 
absolutely obligatory upon us. The obligation rests upon their being made law by the authority 
of God. Their fitness, &c, may be the reasons why he has made them parts of his law; but 
it is the promulgation of his will which makes the law and brings us under obligation. In this 
respect, then, moral and positive laws are of equal authority when enjoined with equal expli- 
citness. To see or not to see the reasons of the Divine enactments, whether moral or positive, 
is a circumstance which affects not the question of duty. ~There is, nevertheless, a distinction 
to be made between positive precepts and arbitrary ones, which have no reason but the will of 
him who enacts them, though, were such enjoined by Almighty God, our obligation to obey 
would be absolute. It is, however, proper to suppose, that when the reasons of positive pre- 
cepts are not seen by us, they do, in reality, exist in those relations, and qualities, and habit- 
udes of things which are only known to God; for, that he has a sufficient reason for all that 
he requires of us, is a conclusion as rational as it is pious; and to slight positive precepts, 
therefore, is in fact to refuse obedience to the Lawgiver only on the proud and presumptuous 
ground, that he has not made us acquainted with his own reasons for enacting them. Nor is 
the institution of such precepts without an obvious general moral reason, though the reason 
for the injunction of particular positive injunctions should not be explained. Humility, which 
is the root of all virtue, may, in some circumstances, be more effectually promoted when we 
are required to obey under the authority of God, than when we are prompted also-by the 
conviction of the fitness and excellence of his commands. It is true, that when the observance 
of a moral command and a positive precept.come into such epposition to one another that both 
eannot be observed, we have examples in Scripture which authorize us to prefer-the former to 
the latter,—as when our Lord healed on the Sabbath day, and justified his disciples for plucking 
the ears of corn when they were hungry; yet, in point of fact, the rigidness which forbade the 
doing good on the Sabbath day, in these cases of necessity, we have our Lord’s anthority to 
say, was the result of a misinterpretation of the moral precept itself, and no direct infringement 
of it was implied in either case. Should an actual impossibility occur of observing two precepts, 
one a moral and the other a positive one, it can be but a rare case, and our conduct must cer- 
tainly be regulated, not on our own views merely, but on such general principles as our now 
perfect revelation furnishes us with, and it is at our risk that we misapply them. In the case 
of our first parents, the positive command neither did, nor, apparently in their eireumstances, 
could stand in opposition to any moral injunction contained in that universal law under 
which they- were placed. It harmonized perfectly with its two great. principles, love to 
God and love to our neighbour, for both would be violated by disobedience ;—one, by 
rebellion against the Creator; the other, by disregard ‘of each other’s welfare, and that of 
their posterity. 

Nor, indeed, was this positive injunction without some obvious moral reason, the case with 
probably: all positive precepts of Divine authority, when carefully considered. The ordinances 
of public worship, baptism in the name of Christ, the celebration of the Lord’s Supper, and the 
observance of the Sabbath, have numerous and very plain reasons both of subjection, recog- 
nition, and gratitude; and so had the prohibition of the fruit of one of the trees of the garden, 
The moral precepts of the Decalogue would, for the most part, have been inappropriate to the 

eculiar condition of the first pair;—such as, the prohibitions of Polytheism; of the use of 
idolatrous images; of taking the name of God in vain; of theft and adultery; of murder and 
covetousness. Thus even if objectors were left at liberty to attempt to point out a better test 
of obedience than that which was actually appointed, they would find, as in most such cases, 
how much easier it is to object than to suggest. The law was, in the first place, simple and 
explicit ; it was not difficult of observation; and it accorded with the circumstances of those 
on whom it was enjoined. They were placed amidst abundance of pleasant and exhilarating 
fruits, and of those, one kind only was reserved. This reservation implied also great principles. 
It may be turned into ridicule:—so by an ignorant person, might the reserve in our customs 
of a pepper-corn, or other quit rent, which yet are acknowledgments of subjection and 
sovereignty. This is given as an illustration, not, indeed, as a parallel; for there is a ver 
natural view of this transaction in Paradise, which gives to it an aspect so noble and diguided, 
that we may well shudder at the impiety of that poor wit by which it*has been sometimes 
ignorantly assailed. The dominion of this lower world had been given to man, but it is 
equally required by the Divine glory, and by the benefit of creatures themselves, that all should 
acknowledge their subjection to him. Man was required to do this, as it were, openly, and in 
the presence of the whole creation, by a public token, and to give proof of it by a continued 
abstinence from the prohibited fruit. He was required to do it also in a way suitable to his 
excellent nature and to hi ter as lord of all other creatures, by a free and yoluntary 
obedience, thus acknowledgi the common Creator to be his supreme Lord, and himself to be 
dependent upon his bounty and s 






| favour. In this view we can conceive nothing more fitting, as 
a test of obedience, and nothing more important than the moral lesson continually taught by —— 
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the obligation thus openly and publicly to acknowledge the rights and authority of him who 
was, naturally, the Lord of all. (5) i 

The immediate visible agent in the seduction of man to sin was the serpent; but the whole 
testimony of Scripture is in proof that the real tempter was that subtle and powerful evil 
spirit, whose general appellatives are the Deviz and Saran. (6) This shows that ridicule, as 
to the serpent, is quite misplaced, and that one of the most serious doctrines is involved in the 
whole account,—the doctrine of diabolical influence. We have already observed, that we have 
no means of ascertaining the pristine form and qualities of this animal, except that it was 
distinguished from all the beasts of the field, which the Lord God had made, by his “subtlety” 
or intelligence, for the word does not necessarily imply a bad sense; and we might, indeed, 
content to give credit to Satan for a wily choice of the most fitting instrument for his purpose. 
These are questions which, however, sink into nothing before the important doctrine of the 
liability of man, both in his primitive.end in his fallen state, to temptations marshalled and 
directed by a superior malignant intelligence. Of this the fact cannot be doubted, if we admit 
the Scriptures to be interpreted by any rules which will admit them to be written for explicit 
instruction and the use of popular readers; and, although we have but general intimations of 


* the existence of an order of apostate spirits, and know nothing of the date of their creation, or 


the circumstances of their probation and fall; yet this is clear, that they are permitted, for 
their “time,” to -have influence on earth; to war against the virtue and the peace of man, 
though under constant control and government; and that this entered into the circumstances 
of the trial of our first parents, and that it enters into ours. In this part of the history of the 
fall, therefore, without giving up any portion of the literal sense, we must, on the authority of 
other passages of Scripture, look beyond the letter, and regard the serpent but as the instrument 
of a super-human tempter, who then commenced his first act of warfare against the rule of God 
in this lower world; and began a contest, which, for purposes of wisdom, to be hereafter more 
fully disclosed, he has been allowed to carry on for ages, and will still be permitted to maintain, 
till the result shall male his fall more marked, and bring into view moral truths and principles 
in which the whole umiverse of innocent or redeemed creatures are, probably, to be instructed 
to their eternal advantage. 

Tn like manner, the malediction pronounced upon the serpent, while it is to be understood 
literally as to that animal, must be considered as teaching more than the letter simply expresses ; 
and the terms of it are, therefore, for the reason given:above, (the comment found in other 
parts of Scripture,) to be regarded as symbolical. . “ As the literal sense does not exelude the 
mystical, the cursing of the et So is a symbol to us, and a visible pledge of the malediction 
with which the devil is #truck by God, and whereby he is become the most abominable and 
miserable of all creatures. But man, by the help of the seed of the woman, that is, by our 
Saviour, shall bruise his head, wound him in the place that is most mortal, and destroy him 
with eternal ruin. In the meantime, the enmity and abhorrence we have of the serpent, is a 
continual warning to us of the danger we are in of the devil, and how heartily we ought to 
abhor him and all his works.” (7) Vo this view, indeed, strenuous objections have been made ; 
and in order to get quit of the doctrine of so early and significant a promise of a Redeemer,— 
@ promise so expressed as necessarily to imply redemption through the temporary suffering of 
the Redeemer, the bruising of his heel,—many of those who are willing to give up the letter 
entirely in other parts of the narrative, and to resolve the whole into fable, resist this addition 
of the Ficinbcligst raconitig to the literal, and contend for that alone. In answer to this, we 
may observe, ms 
' 1. That, on the merely literal interpretation of these words, the main instrument of the 
transgression would remain unsentenced and unpunished. ‘That instrument was the devil, as 
already shown, and who, in evident allusion to this circumstance, is called, in Scripture, “a 
murderer from the beginning,” “a liar and the father of lies ;” “that old serpent, called the 
devil and Satan, which deceiveth the whole world ;” he “who sinneth from the beginning ;” so 
that whosoever, “committeth sin is of the devil,” and consequently our first parents. It is also 
in plain allusion to this history and the bruising of the head of the serpent that the Apostle 
takes the phrase of “bruising” Satan under the feet of believers. These passages can only be 
disposed y resolving the whole account of diabolical agency in Scripture into figures of 
speech ; (the theory adopted by Socinians, and which will be subsequently refuted ;) but if the 
agency of Satan be allowed in this transaction, then to confine ourselves to the merely literal 


_sense leaves the prime mover of the offence without any share of the malediction; and the 


curse of the serpent must, therefore, in justice, be concluded to fall with the least weight upon 

the animal instrument, the serpent itself, and with its highest emphasis upon the intelligent 

and accountable seducer. 4 ‘oe 4 i 
2. We are compelled to this interpretation by the reason of the ease. That a higher power 
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5) “ Legem tamen hane ideirco homini latam fuisse arbitr , ut ei obsequendo et, obtemperando, palam 
Fo es veluti testaretur, se, cui dorninium rerum omniuin erestaruth 4 Deo delatum eat, De tamen ipsi 
subjectum obnoxiumque esse ; utque obsequio eodem suo tanquam, vasallus et cliens, publico aliquo recogni- 
tionis symbolo, profiteretur, se in omnibus Deo suo, tanquarn su} > Domino, obtemperare et parere velles 
id equissimum erat,”—Episcopius. Fi, Liar 
6) The former word pignifies a traducer and false accuser, the la n adversary. 
Archbishop King. ¥ hii 
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was identified with the serpent in the transaction, is apparent from the intelligent and tational 
powers ascribed to the serpent, which it is utterly inconsistent with the distinction between 
man and the inferior animals to attribute to a mere brute. He was the most “subtle” of the 
beasts, made such near approaches to rationality as to be a fit instrument by which to deceive ; 
but, assuredly, the use of speech, of reasoning powers, a knowledge of the Divine law, and the 
power of seductive artifice to entrap human beings in their state of perfection into sin against 
God, are not the faculties of an irrational animal, The solemn manner, too, in which the 
Almighty addresses the serpent in pronouncing the curse, shows that an intelligent and free 
agent was arraigned before bite, and it would, indeed, be ridiculous to suppose to the contrary. 
3. The circumstances of our first parents also confirm the symbolical interpretation, in con- 
junction with the literal one, This is shown by Bishop Sherlock with much acuteness. 
“They were now in a state of sin, standing before God to receive sentence for their disobe- 
dience, and had reason to expect a full execution of the penalty threatened, In the day thou 
eatest thereof, thou shalt surely die. But God came in mercy as well as judgment, purposing 
not only to punish, but to restore man. The judgment is awful and severe; the woman is 
doomed to sorrow in conception; the man to sorrow and travel all the days of his life; the 
ground is cursed for his sake; and the end of the judgment is, dust thow art, and unto dust thou - 
shalt return. Had they been left thus, they might have continued in their labour and sorrow 
for their appointed time, and at last have returned to dust, without any well-grounded hope 
or confidence in God: they must have looked upon themselves as rejected by their Maker, 
delivered up to trouble and sorrow in this world, and as having no hope in any other. Upon 
this ground I conceive there could have been no religion left in the world; for a sense of religion 
without hope, is a state of phrenzy and distraction, void of all inducements to love and obedi~ 
ence, or any thing else that is praiseworthy. If, therefore, God intended to preserve them as 
objects of mercy, it was absolutely necessary to communicate so much hope to them, as might 
be arational foundation fer their future endeavours to be reconciled to him. This seems to be 
the primary intention of this first Divine prophecy; and it was necessary to the state of the 
world, and the condition of religion, which could not possibly have been supported without the 
communication of such hopes. The prophecy is excellently adapted to this purpose, and 
manifestly conveyed such hopes to our first parents. For let us consider in what sense we 
may suppose them to understand the prophecy. Now they must necessarily understand the 
prophecy, either according to the literal meaning of the words, or according to such meaning 
as the whole circumstance of the transaction, of which they are part, does require. If we\sup- 
pose them to understand the words literally only, and that God meant them to be so under- 
stood, this passage must appear ridiculous. Do but imagine that you see God coming to judge 
the offenders; dam and Eve before him in the utmost distress; that you hear God inflicting 
pains and sorrows and misery and death upon the first of human race; and that in the midst 
of all this scene of wo and great calamity, you hear him foretelling, with great solemnity, a 
very trivial accident that should sometimes happen in the world: that serpents would be apt 
to bite men by the heels, and that men*would be apt to revenge themselves by striking them 
on the head. What has this trifle to do with the loss of mankind, with the corruption of the 
natural and moral world, and the ruin of all the glory and happiness of the creation? Great 
comfort it was to Adam, doubtless, after telling him that his days would be short and full of 
misery, and his end without hope, to let him know, that he should now and then knock a snake 
on the head, but not even that, without paying dear for his poor victory, for the snake should 
often bite him by the heel. Adam surely could not understand the prophecy in this sense, 
though some of his sons have so understood it. Leaving this, therefore, as absolutely absurd 
and ridiculous, let us consider what meaning the circumstances of the transaction do necessarily 
fix to the words of this prophecy. Adam tempted by his wife, and she by the serpent, had 
fallen from their obedience, and were now in the presence of God expecting judgment. They 
knew full well at this juncture, that their fall was the victory of the serpent, whom He experience 
they found to be an enemy to God and to man; to man, whom he had ruingd by seducing 
nim to sin; to God, the noblest work of whose creation he had defaced. It could not, there~ 
fore, but be some comfort to them to hear the serpent first condemned, and to see that, however 
he had prevailed against them, he had gained no victory over their Maker, who was able to 
assert his own honour, and to punish this great author of iniquity. By this method of God’s 
proceeding they were secured from thinking that there was any evil being equal to the Creator 
in power and dominion: an opinion which gained ground in after times through the prevalency 
of evil, and is, where it does prevail, destructive of all true religion. The belief of God’s 
supreme dominion, which is the foundation of all religion, being thus preserved, it was still 
necessary to give them such hopes as they could not but conceive, when they heard from the 
mouth of God that the serpent’s victory was not a complete victory over even themselves; 
that they and their posterity should be enabled to contest his empire; and though they were 
to suffer much in the struggle, yet finally they should prevail and bruise the serpent’s head, 
and be delivered from his power and dominion over them. "What now could they conceive 
this conquest over the ser ome mean? Is it not natural to expect that we shall recover that 
by victory which we lost by being defeated ? eee knew that the enemy had subdued them 
by sin, could they then conceive hopes of victory otherwise than by righteousness? They lost 
through sin the happiness of _— could they expect less from the return of righteous- 
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ness than the recovery of the blessings forfeited? What else but this could they expect? For 
the certain knowledge they had of their loss when the serpent prevailed, could not but lead 
them to a clear knowledge of what they should regain by prevailing against the serpent. The 
language of this prophecy is indeed in part metaphorical, but it is a great mistake to think that 
all metaphors are of uncertain signification; for the design and scope of the speaker, with the 
circumstances attending, create a final and determinate sense.” , 

The import of this prediction appears, from various allusions of Scripture, to have been, that 
the Messiah, who was, in an eminent and peculiar sense, the seed of the woman, should, though 
himself bruised in the conflict, obtain a. complete victory over the malice and power of Satan, 
and so restore those benefits to man which by sin he had lost. From this time hope looked 
forward to the Great Restorer, and sacrifices, which are no otherwise to be accounted for, 
began to be offered, in prefiguration of the fact and efficacy of his sufferings. From that first 
promise, that light of salvation broke forth, which, by the increased illumination of revelation 
through following ages, shone brighter and’brighter to the perfect day. To what extent our 
first parents understood this promise it is not possible for us to say. Sufficiently, there is no 
doubt, for hope and faith; and that it might be the ground of a new dispensation of religion, 
in which salvation -was to be of grace, not of works, and in which prayer was to be offered for 
all necessary blessings, on the ground of pure mercy, and through the intercession of an infinitely 
worthy Mediator. The Scriptures cannot be explained, unless this be admitted, for these are 
the very principles which are assumed in God’s government of man from the period of his fall; 
and it is, therefore, probable, that in those earliest patriarchal ages, of which we have so brief 
and rapid an account in the writings of Moses, and which, we may, nevertheless, collect, were 
ages distinguished by the frequent and visible intercourse of God and superior beings with 
men, there were revelations made and instructions given which are not specifically recorded, 
but which formed that body of theology which is, unquestionably, presupposed by the whole 
Mosaic institute. But if we allow, that this first promise, as interpreted by us, contains more 
than our first parents can be supposed to have discovered in it, we may say, with the prelate just 
quoted, “Since this prophecy has been plainly fulfilled in Christ, and by the event appropriated 
to him only, I would fain know how it comes to be conceived to be so ridiculous a thing in us 
to suppose that God, to whom the whole event was known from the beginning, should make 
choice of such expressions as naturally conveyed so much knowledge to our first parents as he 
intended, and yet should appear, in the fulness of time, to have been peculiarly adapted to the 
event which he, from the beginning, saw, and which he intended the world should one day see, 
and which, when they should see, they might the more easily acknowledge to be the work of 
his hand, by the secret evidence which he had enclosed from the days of old in the words of 

rophecy.” 
J he remarks on the history of the fall, we are called to consider the state into which 
that event reduced the first man and his posterity. 

As to Adam, it is clear that he became liable to inevitable death, and that, during his 
temporary life, he was doomed to severe labour, expressed in Scripture by eating his bread 
in, or “by the sweat of his brow.” These are incontrovertible points; but that the threaten- 
ing of death, as the penalty of disobedience, included spiritual and eternal death, as to him- 
self and his posterity, has been, and continues to be, largely and resolutely debated, and will 
require our consideration. 

n this subject the following are the leading opinions : : 

The view stated by Pelagius, who lived in the fifth century, is (if he has not been mis- 
represented) that which is held by the modern Socinians. It is, that though Adam, by his 
transgression, exposed himself to the displeasure of his Maker, yet that neither were the 

owers of his own nature at all impaired, nor have his posterity, in any sense, sustained the 
smallest hurt by his disobedience; that he was created Atel and would, therefore, have 
died, had he not sinned; and that the only evil he suffered was his being expelled from Para- 
dise, and subjected to the discipline of labour. That his posterity, like himself, are placed in 
a state of trial; that death to them, as to him, is a natural event; and that the prospect of 
certain dissolution, joined to the common calamities of life, is favourable to the cultivation of 
virtue. By a proper attention we may maintain our innocence amidst surrounding tempta- 
ions, and may also daily improve in moral excellence, by the proper use of reason and other 
natural powers. : 

A second opinion has been attributed to the followers of Arminius, on which a remark shall 
just now be offered, It has been thus epitomized by Dr. Hill: : 

“ According to this opinion, although the first man had a body naturally frail and mortal, 
his life would have been for ever preserved by the bounty of his Creator, had he continued 
obedient; and the instrument employed by God, to preserve his mortal body from decay, was 
the fruit of life. Death was declared to be the penalty of transgression; and, therefore, as 
soon as he transgressed, he was removed at a distance from the tree of life ; and his posterity, 
inheriting his natural mortality, and not having access to the tree of life, are subjected to 
death. It is therefore said by St. Paul, ‘By one man sin entered into the world, and death by 
sin, and so death passed upon all men. In Adam alldie. By one man’s offence death reigned 
by one.’ These expressions clearly point out death to be the consequence of Adam’s transgres- 
sion, an evil brought upon his posterity by his fault ; and this the Arminians understand to be 
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the whole meaning of its being said, ‘ Adam begat a son in his own likeness, after his image,’ 
Gen. v, 3, and of Paul saying, ‘ We have borne the image of the earthly,’ 

“Tt is admitted, however, by those who hold the opinion, that this change upon the con- 
dition of mankind, from a life preserved without end, to mortality, was most unfavourable to 
their moral character. The fear of death_enfeebles and enslaves the mind; the pursuit of 
those things which are necessary to support a frail perishing life engrosses and contracts the 
soul; and the desires of sensual pleasure are rendered more eager and ungovernable, by 
the knowledge that the time of enjoying them soon passes away. Hence arise envying of 
those who have a larger share of the good things of this life—strife with those who interfere 
in our enjoyments—impatience under restraint—and sorrow and repining when pleasure is 
abridged. “And to this variety of turbulent passions, the natural fruits of the punishment of 

am’s transgression, there are also to be added, all the fretfulness and disquietude occasioned 
by the diseases and pains which are inseparable from the condition of a mortal being. In this 
way the Arminians explain such expressions as these, “by one man’s disobedience many were 
made sinners ;? ‘all are under sin ;’ ‘behold I was shapen in iniquity, i. e. all men, in conse- 
quence of Adam’s sin, are born in these circumstances,—under that disposition of events 
which: ts them to the dominion of passion, and exposes them to so many temptations, 
that it is impossible for any man to maintain his integrity. And hence, they say, arises the 
necessity ofa Saviour, who, ee am the immortality which he had forfeited, may be 
said to have abolished death ; who. ‘tually delivers his followers from that bondage of mind, 
and that corruption of character, which are connected with the fear of death; who, by his 
perfect obedience, obtains pardon for those sins into which they have been years by their 
condition; and by his Spirit enables them to overcome the teraptations which human nature 
of itself cannot withstand. F 

** According to this opinion, then, the human race has suffered universally in a very high 
degree by the sin of their first parent. At the same time, the manner of their suffering is 
analogous to many circumstances in the ordinary dispensations of Providence; for we often 
see children, by the negligence or fault of their parents, placed in situations very unfavourable 
both to their prosperity and to their improvement; and we can trace the profligacy of their 
character to the defects of their education, to the example set before them in their youth, and 
to the multiplied temptations in which, from a want of due attention on the part of others, 
they find themselves early entangled.” (8) 

hat this is a very defective view of the effects of the original offence upon Adam and his 
descendants must be acknowledged. Whether Adam, as to his body, became mortal by posi- 
tive infliction, or by being excluded from the means of warding off disease and mortality, 
which were provided in the tree of life, is a speculative point, which has no important theologi- 
cal bearing; but that the corruption of our nature, and not merely its greater liability es 


‘corrupted, is the doctrine of Scripture, will presently be shown. owever, this was not the 


opinion of Arminius, nor of hisimmediate followers. ‘Nor is it the opinion of that large body of 
Christians, oft ed Arminians, who follow the theological opinions of Mr. Wesley. It was 
the opinion of Dr. Whitby and several divines of the English church, who, though called 
Arminians, were semi-Pelagians, or at least made great approaches to that error; and the 
writer just quoted has no authority for giving this as the Arminian opinion, except the work 
of Whitby’s entitled Tractatus de Imputatione Peccati Adami. In this, however, he has followed 
others, who, on Whitby’s authority, attribute this notion not only to frmittog eoey, but to 
the body of the Remonstrants, and to all those who, to this day, advocate the doctrine of 
abe redemption. This is one proof how little pains many divines of the Calvinistic school 
ave taken to understand the opinions they have hastily condemned in mass, 

The follpwing passages from the writings of Arminius will do justice to the character of that 
eminent divine on this important subject. it 
‘ Tn the 15th and 16th propositions of his 7th public Lecture on the first Sin of the first Man, 

e says, 

©The immediate and proper effect of this sin was, that God was offended by it. For since 
the form of sin is the transgression of the law, 1 John iii, 4, such transgression primarily and 
immediately impinges against the Legislator himself, Gen. iti, 2; and it impinges against him, 
Gen. iii, 19, 23, 24, with offence, it having been his will that his law should not be 
infringed, Genesis iii, 17: From which he conceives a just wrath, which is the second effect 
of sin. But this wrath is followed by the infliction of punishment, which here is twofold : 
1, A liability to both deaths, Rom. vi, 23. 2. A privation of that primeval holiness and 
righteousness, Luke xix, 26, which, because they were the effects of the Holy Spirit pia | 
in man, ought not to remain in man who had fallen from the favour of God, and had i 
his anger. For that Spirit is a seal and token of the Divine favour and benevolence, Rom. 
vill, 14,15; 1 Cor. ii, 12. ‘ 

* But the whole of this sin is not peculiar to our first parents, but is common to the whole 
race, and to all their posterity, who at the time when the first sin was committed, in 
their loins, and who afterward descended from them in the natural mode of propaga 
according to the primitive benediction. For, in Adam, all have sinned, Rom. v, 12. 
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ever punishment, therefore, wan inflicted on our first parents, hos also pervaded nll their pos 
tevity, and till oppresses them: So that all are by nature children of wrath, Kph. i, 31, 
obnoxious to condemnation and to death temporal and eternal, Rom, v, 12, and are, lastly, 
devold of that (primeval) righteousness and holiness: With which evils they would continue 
oppressed for ever, unless they were delivered from them by Jesus Christ; to whom be glory 
for ever and ever! Flom, v, 16, 19! as 

Tn the epiatie which Arminius addressed to Hippolytus, deseribing grace und feoo-will, his 
views on this —— ave still move clearly expressed ; hs t 

“Tis impossible for freswill without grace to begin or perfect any true or spiritual 
I say, the grace of Christ which ees Wo vegeroration ix simply ond absolutely nete 
for ihe illumination of the mind, the ordering of the affections, and the inclination of th 
to that which is good, It is that which operates on the mind, the affections, and the: 
whieh infuses good thoughts into the mind, inspires good desires into the affections, and. 






the will to execute good thoughts and good desires, It prevents, (goes before,) accompa by 


and follows, Ibexeitos, axmists, works in us to will, and works with us, thot we may not will 
vein, Ti averts temptations, sands by ond aids us in lomptotions supports us against the flesh, 
the world, and Satan; and in the conflict, it grants us to enjo yAlieyieiory. Then i 
those who are conquered and fallen, it establishes rot and endues then with ne gthy ov 







venders (hem more cautious, Lt begins, promotes, par’ nd consummates salvation, 1 con« 
foas, that the mind of the naturel (awimalia) and cornal toon is darkened, bis affections ore 
depraved and disordered, his will is rofrnetory, and that the rim is dead in sine,” 

And, in his 11th Public Dinputation on the Mreswill of Man, and iis powers, he says, “that 
the will of man, with vespect to true good, is not only wounded, bruised, inferior, crooked, and 
attenuated; but it is likewise captivated, destroyed, ond loot; ond has no powers whatever, 
a — such as are excited by grace,” 

4 6 of the Remonstrants is, “That God, to the glory of his abundant goodnes 
having deereed to male man afler his own image, and to give him an easy and most equa 
law, and add thereunto a thremtening of death to the transgressors thereof, and foreseoing that 
Adam would wilfully egy, oy the sare, and thereby make ee and his posterity liable 
to condemnation; though God was, nolwithsianding, mercifully affected toward man, yet, 
out of respect to hi oat oo ond truth, he would not give way to his merey to save man tll his 
justice should be satisfied, and his serious hatred of win and love of righteousness should be 
mede known.” The condemnation here spoken of, os affecting Adam and his posterity, is to 
be understood of more than the death of the hody, as being Opposed to the salvation procured 

y the saerifice of Christ; and, with respect ta the moral stole of human nature since the fall 
the third of their articles, exhibited, at the Synod of Dort, states, that the Remonstrants hold 
thot on mean hath not saving faith of himself, nor from the power of his own freoewill, seet 
thot, while he is in the state of sin, he cannot of himeelf, nor by himself, think, will, or do 
ry 4 saving good,’ (9) 

he doctrine of the Church of Tingland, though oflen claimed as exclusively Calvinistic on, 
this point, accords perfectly with true Arminianivm, “Original sin standeth not in the fol- 
lowing or imitation of Adam, ax themerogions do veinly talley but itis the fault or corruption 
of the nature of every man, that naturally is engendered of the offspring of Adam, whereby 
rian is very fi from oviginal righteousness, ond is of his own nature only inclined to 
evil,” ke, 6 divines of this church haye, on the other band, endeavoured to soften 
this article, b ling themselves of the phrase “very far gone,” as though it did not express 
6 total defection from original 9 wness, he Articles were, however, subseribed by the 
two houses of Convocation, in thy 1, in Latin and Binglish also, and therefore both copies are 
équolly authentic, The Latin copy aaa this phrase by “quam longlanime diatet s” which 







is As strong an expression as that | 6 con furnish, fixes the sense of the compilers on this 
point, and tales away the argument which rests on the alleged equivoealness of the Engl 
version, Nor does there appear any material diserepancy between this statement of the fi 








condition of man ugeburgh Confession, the doctrine of the French churches, Mi bof 


the Calvinistic eh ‘Beotland, and, 80 far ow the moral state of man only is concer 
the views of Calvin himself, here are, i is (rus, such expressions as “contagion,” 

tion,” and the like, in some of these formulavies, which are somewhat, equiv ns bens 
5 8 point from which some divines, both Arminians and Calvinists, have dissented the 
direct corruption of huran nature by a sort of judicial acts but, this point be fe to which 
we shall eubseguntly turn our attention, the true Arminian, as fully as the Cn vinist, adraite 
the doctrine of the total depravity of human nature in consequence of the fall of our first 
pavents; and is indeed « d to ewrry it through his system with greater consistency than 
the Calvinist himself, Kor, while the latter is obliged, in order to avcount for certain good 
dispositions and oveasionnl panes inclinations bn fel who never give any evidence of their 
soiual conversion Lo Cod, to refer them to nature, and not to grace, which, Aecording to therhy 
i fo the reprobate, the believer in general redernplion raaintains the total incapaolty 
mated notre t oduce sch offoets, and attributes them to that Divine gracious in 
fluence whieh, if not y , would lead on ta conversion, Home of the doctrines joined by 
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Calviviists with the corruption of our common na aro, indeed, very Sapstable, and such as 
we shall, in the proper place, attempt to prove unseriptural; but in this Arminians and they 
80 well agree, that it is an entire delusion to of pa: this doctrine, a8 if is often done, as ex« 
clusively Calvinistic. “'The Calvinists,” says Bishop ‘Tomline, “ contend that the sin of Adam 
introduced into his nature such a radical impotence and depravity, that it is impossible for his 
descendants to make any voluntary effort (of themselves] toward piety and virtue, or in any 
respect to correct and improve their moral and religious character; and that faith and all the 
Christian graces are communicated by the sole and irresistible operation of the Spirit of God, 
without any Hor ih or concurrence on the part of man.” (1) The latter part only of thin 
statement gives the Calvinistic peculiarity; the former is not exclusively theirs, © have 
seen the sentiment of Arminius on the natural state of man, and it perfectly harmonizes with 
that of Calvin where he says, in his own forcible manner, “that man is so totally overwhelmed, 
as with a deluye, that no partis free from sin, and therefore whatever proceeds from hin im 
accounted sin,” (2) ; 

But in bringing all these opinions to the test of Scriptural testimony, we must first inquire 
into the import of the penalty of pnatH, threatened upon the offences of the first man, 

The Pelagian and Socinian notion, that Adam would have died had he not sinned, requires 
no other refutation than the words of the Apostle Paul, who declares expressly that demth 
entered the world “by sin,” and #0 it inevitably follows that, as to man at least, but for sin 
there would have been no death. : rt 

The notion of others, that the death threatened extended to the annihilation of the soul am 
well as the body, and was only arrested by the interposition of a Redeemer, assumes a doe 
trine which has no countenance at all in Scripture, namely, that the penalty of transgresaing 
the Divine law, when it extends to the soul, is death in the senso of annihilation, On the 
contrary, whenever the threat of death, in Scripture, refers to the soul, it unquestionably means 
future and conscious punishment. Besides the term “death,” which conveys the threatening, 
does not properly express annihilation. 'Thore is no adequate opposition between life an 
annihilation, If there were such an opposition between them, then life and non-annihilation 
must be equivalent terms. But they are not; for many things exist which do not lives and 
thus both the sense attached to the term death, in Scripture, when applied to the soul, as 
as the proper sense of that term itself, and the reason of the thing, forbid that interpretation, 

The death threatened to Adam, we conclude, therefore, to have extended to the soul of man 
as well as to his body, though not in the sense of annihilation 5 but, for the confirmation of 
this, it is necessary to refer more particularly to the language of Seripture, which is ite own 
best interpreter, and it will be seen, that the opinion of those divines who include in the pen- 
alty attached to the first offence, the very “fulness of death,” as it has been justly termed, 
death bodily, spiritual, and eternal, is not to be puffed away by sarcasm, but stands firm om 
inspired testimony. f 

Baaiies death, as it is opposed to animal life, and which consists in the separation of the 
rational soul from the body, the Scriptures speak of the life and death of the soul ina moral 
sense. ‘I'he first consists in the union of the soul to God, and is manifested by those vigorous, 
grateful, and holy affections, which are, by this union, produced, "The second consists in a 
separation of the soul from communion with God, and is manifested by the dominion of earthly 
and corrupt dispositions and habits, and an entire indifference or aversion to spiritual and 
heavenly things. This, too, is represented as the state of all who are not quickened by the 
instrumentality of the Gospel employed for this purpose by the power and agency of its 
Divine Author. “And you hath he quickened who were pan in Lies ie and sins”? The 

of a regenerate mind is, in accordance with this view, represented as a resurrection, and 
dsing “from death unto life ;” and both to Christ and to the Holy i re is this work of 

ning the souls of men and preserviig them in moral or spiritual life attributed, To 
ret, then, the death pronounced upon Adam as including moral death, seeing that he, : 
ransgression, fell actually into the same moral state as a sinner against God, in whieh : 
6 persons now are who are dead in trespasses and sing, is in entire necordance With : 

uage of Scripture. For, if a state of sin in them is a state of spiritual death, a 
@ of sin in him was a state of spiritual death; and that both by natural consequence, the 
same cause producitig the same effect, and also by the appointment of God, who departs front . 
sinful men, and, withdrawing himself from all communion with the guilty, withdraws thereby : 
the only source of moral or spiritual life. 

But the highest sense of the term “death,” in Scripture, is oc apa of the soul in a 
future state, Tonk by a loss of rd ae and separation from God, and also by a positive ins 
fliction of Divine wrath, ‘Now this is stated, not as peculiar to any ey rye of religion, 
but as common to all; as the penalty of the transgression of the law of God in every degree. 

“Sin is the transgression of the’ law?" this is its definition; “the wages of sin is death,” 
is its penalty. Here we have no mention made of any particular sin, as rendoring the trans 
gressor liable to this penalty, nor of any particular circumstance under whieh sin a 
sin itself 
“the 
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committed, as calling forth that fatal expression of the Divine displeasure; but of wi 
generally :—of transgression of the Divine law, in every form and ogre, it is affir 
' . Lee ; ‘th ‘yt 
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wages of sin is peat.” This is, therefore, to be considered as an axiom in the jurisprudence 
of Heaven. “Sin,” says St. James, with like absolute and unqualified manner, “when it 
is finished, bringeth forth pearu ;” nor have we the least intimation given in Scripture, that 
any sin whatever is exempted from this penalty ; that some sins are punished in this life only, 
and others in the life to come. The degree of punishment will be varied by the offence; but 
death is the penalty attached to all sin, unless it is averted by pardon, which itself supposes 
that in law the penalty has been incurred. What was there, then, in the case of Adam to 
take him out of this rule? His act was a transgression of the law, and therefore sin; as sin, 
its wages was “death,” which, in Scripture, we have seen, means, in its highest sense, future 
punishment. e 4 , Ae 

To this Dr. Taylor, whom most modern writers who deny the doctrine of original sin have 
followed, objects: “Death was to be the consequence of his disobedience, and the death here 
threatened can be opposed only to that life God gave Adam when he created him.” 

To this it has been replied: 

“True: but how are you assured, that God, when he created him, did not give him spiritual, 
as well as animal, life? Now spiritual death is opposed to spiritual life. And this is more than 
the death of the body. 

“But this, you say, is pure conjecture, without a solid foundation. For no other life is spoken 
of before. Yes there is. The image of God is spoken of before. This is not therefore pure 
conjecture ; but is grounded upon a solid foundation, upon the plain Word of God. Allowing 
then that ‘ Adam could understand it of no other life than that which he had newly received ;’ 
ha would he naturally understand it of the life of God in his soul, as well as of the life of his body. 

n this light therefore the sense of the threatening will stand thus: ‘Thou shalt surely die ;? 
as if he had said, I have formed thee of the dust of the ground, and ‘breathed into thy nostrils the 
breath of lives,’ both of animal and spiritual life ; and in both respects thou art become a living 
soul. ‘But if thou eatest of the forbidden tree, thou shalt cease to be a living soul. For I will 
take from thee’ the lives I have given, and thou shalt die spiritually, temporally, eternally.”(3) 

The answer of President Edwards is more at large. 

“To this I would say; it is true, death is opposed to life, and must be understood according to 
the nature of that life, to which it is opposed, But does it therefore follow, that nothing can be a 
meant by it but the loss of life? Misery is opposed to happiness, and sorrow is in Scripture 
often opposed to joy; but can we conclude from thence, that nothing is meant in Scripture by 
sorrow, but the loss of joy? Or that there is no more in misery, than the loss or absence of 
happiness? ‘And if the death threatened to Adam can, with certainty, be opposed only to the 
life given to Adam, when God created him; 1 think a state of perfect, perpetual, and hopeless 
misery is properly opposed to that state Adam was in when God created him. For I suppose it 
will not be denied, that the life Adam had, was truly a happy life; happy in perfect inno- 
cency, in the favour of his Maker, surrounded with the happy fruits and testimonies of his 
love. And I think it has been proved, that he also was happy in a state of perfect righteous 
ness. Nothing is more manifest than that it is agreeable to a very common acceptation of 
the word life in Scripture, that it be understood as signifying a state of excellent and happy 
existence. Now that which is most opposite to that life and state in which Adam was created, 
is a state of total, confirmed wickedness, and perfect hopeless misery, under the Divine dis- 
pleasure and curse; not excluding temporal death, or the destruction of the body, as an 
introduction to it. : 

“Besides, that which is much more evident than any thing Dr. T. says on this head, is, that 
the death which was to come on Adam, as the punishment of his disobedience, was opposed to 
that life, which he would have had as the reward of his obedience in case he had not sinned. 
Obedience and disobedience are contraries; the threatenings and promises which are sanctions of 
a law, are set in direct opposition; and the promises, rewards, and threatened punishments, are 
most properly taken as each other’s opposites. But none will deny, that the life which would ? 
have been Adam’s reward, if he had persisted in obedience, was eternal life. And thereforewe = 
argue justly that the death which stands opposed to that life, (Dr. T. himself being judge,)is 

ifestly eternal death, a death widely different from the death we now die—to use hisown words, 

Adam for his persevering obedience, was to have had everlasting life and happiness, in — fy 
perfect holiness, union with his Maker, and enjoyment of his favour, and this was the life — 
which was to be confirmed by the tree of life; then, doubtless, the death threatened in eas 
disobedience, which stands in direct opposition to this, was an exposure to everlasting wicked- 
ness and misery, in separation from God, and in enduring his wrath.” (4) 

The next question is, whether Adam is to be considered as a mere individual, the conse- 
quences of whose misconduct terminated in himself, or no otherwise affected his posterity than 
incidentally, as the misconduct of an ordinary parent may affect the circumstances of his 
children; or whether he is to be regarded as a public man, the head and representative of the 
human race, who, in consequence of his fall, have fallen with him, and received direct hurt and ; 
injury in the very constitution of their bodies, and the moral state of their minds. i 
_ ‘The testimony of Scripture is so explicit on this point, that all the attempts to evade it have 
been in vain, In Romans v, Adam and Christ are contrasted in their public or federal cha- 
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racter, and the hurt which mankind have derived from the oné, and the healing they have 
received from the other, are also contrasted in various particulars, which are equally trepre- 
sented as the effects of the “offence” of Adam, and of the “obedience” of Christ, Adam, 
indeed, in verse 14, is called, with evident allusion to this public representative character, the 
figure, (rumos,) type, or model “of him that was to come.” 'The same Apostle also adopts the » 
phrases, “the first Adam,” and “the second Adam,” which mode of speaking can only be 
explained on the ground, that as sin and death descended from one, so righteousness and life - 
’ flow from the other ; and that what Christ is to all his spiritual seed, that Adam is to all hia 
natural descendants. On this, indeed, the parallel is founded, 1 Cor. xv, 22, “Tor as in Adam 
all die, even so in Christ shall all be made alive,” words which on any other hypothesis can 
have no natural signification. Nor is there any weight in the observation, that this relation of 
Adam to his descendants is not expressly stated in the history of the fall; since, if it were not 
indicated in that account, the comment of an inspired Apostle is, doubtless, a sufficient authority. 
But the fact is, that the threatenings pronounced upon the first pair have all respect to their 
posterity as well as to themselves. ‘The death threatened offects all,—‘In Adam all die,” 
“death entered by sin,” that is, by his sin, and then “passed upon all men.” ‘The painful 
childbearing threatened upon Eve has passed on to her daughters. ‘The ground was cursed, 
but that affected Adam’s posterity also, who, to this hour, are doomed to eat their bread 
“the sweat of their brow.” Even the first blessing, “Be fruitful, and multiply, and replenis 
the earth, and subdue it,” was clearly pronounce on them as public persons, and both b 
its very terms and the nature of the thing, since they alone could neither replenish the earth 
nor subject it to their use and dominion, comprehended their posterity. In ail head cases they 
are addressed in such a form of speech as is appropriated to individuals; but the circumstances _ 
of the case infallibly show, that, in the whole transaction, they stood before their Maker aa 
public persons, and as the legal representatives of their descendants, though in so many words 
they are not invested with these titles. ‘ . 
he condition in which this federal connection between Adam and his descendants placed 
the latter, remains to be exhibited. The imputation of Adam’s sin to his posterity has been a 
int greatly debated. In the language of theologians it is considered as mediate or immediate. 
Our mortality of body and the corruption of our moral nature, in virtue of our derivation from 
him, is what is meant by the mediate imputation of his sin to us; by immediate imputation is 
meant that Adam’s sin 1s accounted ours in the sight of Gon, by virtue of our federal relation, 
‘To support the latter notion, various illustrative phrases have pean used: as, that Adain and 
his posterity constitute one moral person, and that the whole human race was in him, its head, 
consenting to his act, &c. This is so little agreeable to that distinct agency which enters into 
the very notion of an accountable being, that it cannot be maintained, and it destroys the 
sound distinction between original and actual sin. It asserts, indeed, the imputation of the 
actual commission of Adam’s sin to his descendants, which is false in fact; makes us stand 
chargeable with the full latitude of his transgression, and all its attendant circumstances; and 
constitutes us, separate from all actual voluntary offence, equally guilty with him, all which 
are repugnant equally to our consciousness and to the equity of the case, 

The other opinion does not, however, appear to go the length of be Ae which must not 
be warped by the reasonings of erring man. ‘There is another view of the imputation of th 
offence of Adam to us which is more consistent with its testimony. This is very clearly sta! 
by Dr. Watts in his answer to Dr. Taylor. ee 

“When a man has broken the law of his country, and is punished for so doin yn 
that sin is imputed to him: his wickedness is upon him; he bears his iniquity: that 4 is 
reputed or accounted guilty: he is condemned and dealt with as an offender, 9 

“But if a man, having committed treason, his estate is taken from him and ‘his children, 
then they bear the iniquity of their father, and his sin is imputed to them also. ne ae 

“Tf a man lose his life and estate for murder, and his children thereby become vale 
then the blood of the person murdered is said to be upon the murderer, and upon his childres 
also.. Pay the Jews: His blood be on us and on our children; Jet us and our children be pun- 
ished for it. 

“But it may be asked, how can the acts of the parent’s treason be imputed to his little child? 
Since those acts were quite out of the reach of an infant, nor was it possible for him to com- 
mit them ?—I answer, «(atin jh wich 
_ Those acts of treason or acts of service, are by a common figure said to be ted to the 
children, when they suffer or enjoy the consequences of their father’s treason ‘or eminent ser- 
vice: though the particular actions of treason or service, could not be practised | ren. 
This would easily be understood should it occurin human history. And why not when it 
occurs in the sacred writings? ie 

“ Sin is taken either for an act of disobedience to a law, or for the legal result of such an act; 
that is, the guilt, or liableness to punishment. Now when we say, the sin of a traitor is 
to his children, we do not mean, that the act of the father is charged upon the child; but. 
the guilt or liableness to punishment is so transferred to him that he suffers banis 
poverty on account of it, 

“Thus the sin of Achan was. so imputed to his children, that they were all stoned on 
account of it, Josh, vii, 24, In like manner the covetousness of Gehazi was imputed to his 
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ity, 2 Kings v, 27; when God by his prophet pronounced, that the leprosy should 

nto him and to his seed for ever. ‘ .% 
Scriptures both of the Old ond New Testament, use the words sin and iniquity, (both in 
ew and Greek) to signify not only the eriminal actions themselves, but also the reault and 
6 wet, bat is, The guilt or Hablencss to punishment: and sometimes 



















the punishment it her it fall upon the original criminal, or upon others on his account, 
indeed shen eousness is said to be imputed to any man, on account of what 
himself hath done, t ly denote. the good or evil actions themselves, and the 


legal result of them. But w 


n the sin or righteousness of one person is said to be imputed 
to another, then generally t 


hose words mean only the result thereof; that is, a liableness to 
unishment on the one han reward on the others . 

“But let y what w in order to confine the of the imputation of sin and 
righteousness, to the legal 1 6 reward or punishment of good or evil actions; let us ever 
#o explicitly deny the impute of the actions themselves ne, still Dr, Taylor will level 
almost all his arguments against the i tion of the actions themselves, and then triumph 
in having demolished what we never built, refuting what we never asserted,” 

In the sense then above given, we may ofely contend for the imputation of Adams win; 
and this agrees precisely with the mF stle Paul, who speaks of the a of sin to those 
who “had not sinned after the similitude of Adam’s transgression,” that is, to all who lived 
between Adorn and Moses, and, e y, 10 infants who personally had not offended ; 
ecounted 


and also declares, that “by one ence many were made, constitubed, 


















and dealt with as sinners,” and t 1 as though they themselves had actually ai med: fe : 
that this is his sense, ie clear from what follows, “vo by the obedience of one shall | he 
made righteous,”—constituted accounted, and dealt with as such, thoug y tight. ¥ 
cous, but, in fact, pardoned criminals. ‘I'he first consequence, then, of thi tion is the 
death of the body, to which all the descendants of Adam are made Mable t on account 


of the sin of Adam—* through the offence of one many ave dead.” But thov 
it is far from being the only consequence. For, as throug the Apostle’s reavoning in the 
5th chapter of the Epistle to the Romans, to Tits refere aw been made, “the gift,” “the: 
free gift,” “the giftby grace,” mean one and the same th ‘on the whole benefit given by 
the abounding grace of God, through the obedience of Christ; and as these verses are evident) 
rallel to 1 Cor. xv, 22, “Wor as in Adam all die, even so in Christ shall all be made alive,” “it 
lows that dying and being made alive, in the lat passage, clo not refer to the body only, 
but that dying implies all the evils ternporal and ay which are derived from Adarn’s sin, 
and being made alive, all the blessings which are derived from Chrivt in time and in eternity. (6 
The second consequence is, therefore, death spiritual, that moral state which arises from thts 
withdrawment of that intercourse of God with the human soul, in consequence of ite becomi 
polluted, and of that influence upon it which is the only source and spring of the right ana 
vigorous direction aud employment of its powers in which its rectitude consists ; « deprivation, 
from which a depravation consequently and necessarily follows. This, we have before seen, was 
included in the original threatening, and if Adam was a public person, a reprewentative, it han 
passed on 16 his descendants, who, in their natural mate, are therefore said to be “dead in tren 
sand sing.” "Thus it is that the heart is deccithul above all things, ond desperately wicked ; 
h lL evils naturally “proceed from it,” av corrupt ms frorn 0 corrupt fountain, 
rd consequence is eternal death, separation Seon x, and endless banishment from 
h future state. This follows from both the als o promiashy—from the federal 
dam a and from the eternal life given by Christ being opposed by the Apoutle 
rived from Adar, She juotice of this is objected to, a point which will be im- 
maidered; but it is now sufficient to path that if the making the descendants of 
2 ate death, because of his offence, he unjust, the infliction of temporal death. 
duration of the punishment making no difference in the simple question of jus 
4 ishment, whether of loss or of pain, be unjust, its measure and durotion may be a 
ater or a les injustice; but it is unjust in every degree, Mf, then, we only confine the hurt 
we have received from Adam to bodily ind if this legal result of his tranugression only be 


























imputed to us, and we are #o constituted winners a9 to become liable to it, we are in precisely 
the same teat as to the equity of the proceeding, as when that legal result is extended 
) hhe only way out of this dilemma is that adopted by Dr, Taylor, to consider death 















ent, but as a ening, which involves the absurdity of making Deity threaten 
nalty for on offence, which sufficiently refutes the notion, Mey, 
jechions which have been raised against the imputation of Adams offence, in the ex- 
¢ have stated it, on the justice of the proceeding, are of two The 


tent w 

former are levelled not agains 
but against that repulsive and 
creed, which consi 


tural view of the ease which has just been 
} ff perversion of it which is found in the high 
4 infants, not elect, to o conscious and endless punishment, and that not 
of loss only, but of pain, for this first offence of another. The latter springs from rogexd ny 
he legal part of the whole transaction which affected our first parents and their posterity, 
nef arately frorn the evangelical provision of mercy which was concurrent with it, ond 
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included, in like manner, both them and their whole race. With the high Calvinistie view 
we have now nothing to-do. It will stand or fall with the doctrines of n and re ee 
tion, as. held by that school, and these will be examined in their place. The latter class of 
objections now claim our attention; and as to them we observe, that, as the question relates 
to the moral government of God, if one part of the transaction before us is intimately and in- 
separably connected with another and collateral procedure, it cannot certainly be viewed in 
its true light but in that connection. The redemption of man by Christ was not certainly an 
after-thought brought in upon man’s apostasy ; it was a provision, and when man fell, he fou 
justice hand in hand with mercy.. What are, then, the facts of the whole case? For rear 
clearness, let us take Adam and the case of his adult descendants first. All become liable 
bodily death; here was justice, the end of which isto support law, as that supports: govern. 
ment. By means of the anticipated sacrifice of the Redeemer’s atonement, which, as we shall — 
in its place show, is an effectual means of declaring the justice of God, the sentence is reversed, 
not by exemption from bodily death, but by a happy and glorious resurrection, For, as this 
was an act of grace, Almighty God was free to choose, speaking humanly, the cireumstances 
under which it should be administered, in ordering which the unerring wisdem of God had its 
natural influence. ‘The evil of sin was still to be kept visible before the universe, for its ad- 
monition, by the actual infliction of death upon all men; the.grace was to be manifested in 
reparation of the loss by restoration to immortality. Again, God, the fountain of spiritual 
life, forsook the soul of Adam, now polluted by sin, and unfit for his residence. H e 
morally dead and corrupt, and, as “that which is born of the flesh is flesh,” this is the natural 
state of his descendants. Here was justice, a display of the evil of sin, and of the penalty 
which it ever immediately induces—man forsaken by God, and, thus forsaken, a picture to” 
the whole universe of corruption and misery, resulting from that departure from him whieh is 
implied in one sinful act. But that spiritual, quickening influence visits him from anc 
quarter and through other means. The second Adam “is a quickening spirit.” The Holy 
Spirit is the purchase of his redemption, to be given to man, that he may again infuse inte his 
corrupted nature the heavenly life, and sanctify and regenerate it. Here is the merey. As 
to a future state, eternal life is promised to all. men believing in Christ, which reverses the 
sentence of eternal death. Here, again is the manifestation of mercy. Should this be rejected, 
he stands liable to the whole penalty, to the punishment of loss as the natural consequence of 
his corrupted nature which renders him unfit for heaven; to the punishment of even pain for 
the original offence, we may also, without injustice, say, as to an adult, whose actu ns- 
gressions, when the means of deliverance have been afforded him by Chnist, is a consenting to 
all rebellion against God, and to that of Adam himself; and to the penalty of his own actual 
transgressions, aggravated by his having made light of the Gospel. Here is the collateral dis- 
play of justice. In all this, it is impossible to impeach the equity of the Divine p ure; 
since no man suffers any loss or injury ultimately by the sin of Adam, but by his own wilfyl 
obstinacy—the “ abounding of grace,” by Christ, having placed before all men, upon their be- 
lieving, not merely compensation for the loss and injury sustained by Adam, but infinitely 
higher blessings, both in kind or degree, than were forfeited in him. As to adults, then, the 
i talcen from Divine justice is unsupported. : : 
_ We now come to the case of persons dying in infancy. The great consideration which leads 


te a solution of this case is found in Romans v, 18, “'Therefore, as by the offence of one 


judgment | 


upon all men to condemnation, even so by the righteousness of one the free 
gift came : 


en*unto justification of life.’ In these words, the sin of Adam and the” 






~ merits of Chist are pronounced to be coéxtensive ; the words applied to both are precisely 


the same, “judgment came upon aut MEN,” “the FREE GIFT came upon ALL MEN.” If the — 
‘whole human race be meant in the former clause, the whole human race is meant in the latter” 
also; and it follows, that as all are injured by the offence of Adam, so all are benefited by the 
‘obedience of Christ. Whatever, therefore, that benefit vie be, all children dying in in cy | 
must partake of it, or there would be a large portion of the human race upon whom the “ free 
ift,” the effects of “the righteousness of one,” did not “come,” which is contrary to the 
: ostle’s words. 
his benefit, whatever it might be, did not so “come upon all men” as to relieve them 
immediately from the sentence of death, This is obvious, from men being still liable to die, and 
from the existence of a corrupt nature or spiritual death in all mankind. As this is the ease 
with adults, who grow up from a state of childhood, and who can both trace the corruptness of 
their nature to their earlest years, and were always liable to bodily death ; so, for this reason, 
it did not come immediately upon children, whether they die in infancy or not. Mor there is 
no more reason to conclude that those children who die in infancy were born with a pure 


“-nature, than they who live to manhood; and the fact of their being born liable to death, a 


part of the penalty, is sufficient to show that they were born under the whole maledietion. _ 
The “free gift,’ however, which has come upon all men, by the righteousness of one, is 

said to be “unto justification of life,” the full reversal of the penalty of death ; and, by “ 

abundance of grace, and of the gift of righteousness,” the benefit extends to the “ vel 

life by one, Jesus Christ.” If the “free gift” is so given to all men that this is the e 

which it is given, then is this “justification of life,” and this “ reigning in life by Jesus Christ, 

as truly within the reach of infants, dying in infancy, as within the reach of adults living to 
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choice. This “free gift” is bestowed upon “all men,” és, i order to justification of 
life; it follows then, that, in the case of infants, this gift may be connected with the end for 
which it was given, as well as in the case of adults, or it would be given in vain, and in fact, 
be, in no sense whatever, a gift or benefit, standing opposed, in its result, to condemnation 
~ and death. — a eee 
Now we know clearly by what means the “free gift,” which is bestowed in order to justi- 
fication of life, (that is, that act of God by which a sinner, under sentence of death, is adjudged 
to life,) is connected with that end in the case of adults. The gift “comes upon them,” in 
its effects, very largely, independent of any thing they do—in the longsuffering of God; in 
the instructions of the Gospel; the warnings of ministers; the corrective dispensations of 
Providence; above all, in preventing grace and the influences of the Holy Spirit removing so 
much of their spiritual death as to excite in them various degrees of religious feeling, and 
enabling them to seek the face of God, to turn at his rebuke, and, by improving that grace, to 
repent and believe the Gospel. In a word, “justification of life” is offered them; nay, more, 
it Is pressed upon them, and they fail of it only by rejecting it. If they yield and embrace the 
offer, then the end for which “the free gift came” upon them is attained —“ justification of life.” 
infants, they are not, indeed, born justified and regenerate, so that to say that original 
s taken away, as to infants, by Christ, is not the correct view of the case, for the reasons 
before given’; but they are all born under the “ free gift,” the effects of the “ righteousness” of 
shich extended to “all men ;” and this free gift is bestowed on them in order to justifica- 
tion of life, the adjudging of the condemned to live. All the mystery, therefore, in the case 
i rom this, that in adults we see the free gift connected with its end, actual justification, 
of their own, repentance and faith; but as to infants, we are not informed by what 
justification, with its attendant blessings, is actually bestowed, though the words of « 
e Apostle are express, that through “the righteousness of one” they are entitled to it, Nor 
is it surprising, that this process should be hidden from us, since the Gospel was written for 
adults, though the benefit of it is designed for all ; and the knowledge of this work of God, in 
_the ‘spirit of an infant, must presuppose an acquaintance with the properties of the human 
“soul, which is, in fact, out of our reach. If, however, an infant is not capable of a voluntary 
accep! the benefit of the “ free gift ;” neither on the other hand, is it capable of a volun- 
tary rejection of it; and it is by rejecting it that adults perish. If much of the benefit of this 
4 comes upon us as adulisy independent of our seeking it; and if, Cai oe very 
and inclination to seek justification of life is thus prevenient, and, in the highest sense 
pi it follows, by the same rule of the Divine conduct, that the Holy Spirit may be given. to 
children; that a Divine and an effectual influence may be exerted on them, which, meeting 
with no Yoluntary resistance, shall cure the spirithal clasts and corrupt tendency of their 
nature; and all this, without supposing any great difference in the principle of the adminis- 
tation of this grace in their case and that of adults. But the different circumstances of chil- 
dren d in their infancy, and adults, proves also that a different administration of the same 
gra 








ce, which is freely bestowed upon all, must take place. Adults are personal offenders, f 
infants are not; for the former, confession of sin, repentance, and the trust of persons con- sh 
sciously perishing for their trangressions, are appropriate to their circumstances, but not to i 


those of the latter; and the very wisdom of God may assure us, that, in prescribing the terms 

of salvation, that is, the means by which the “ free gift” shall pass to its issue, justification of — "ae 

life, the circumstances of the persons must be taken into account. The reason of pardon, in 

¥ case, is not repentance, not faith, not any thing done by man, biotheaserivee cheese GANS 

ce of Christ. Repentance and faith are, it is true, in the case of adults, a sine qua non, but 
~ “in no sense the meritorious cause. The reasons of their being attached to the promise, as con= 
ditions, are nowhere given, but they are nowhere enforced as such,-except on adults. If, in =~ 
od ults we see the meritorious cause working in conjunction with instrumental causes, they =| > 
are capable of what is required; but when we see, even in adults, that, independent of he 
f 


2 


their own acts, the meritorious cause is not inert, but fruitful in vital influence and gracious 
aoe we see such a separation of the operation of the grand meritorious cause, and the 
su ate instrumental causes, as to prove that the benefits of the death of Christ are not, 
in y degree, and consequently, on the same principle, not in every case, conferred under 
restraints of conditions. So certainly is infant salvation attested by the Scriptures ; so 
explicitly are we told that the free gift is come upon all men to justification of life, and that 
none can come short of this blessing but those who reject it. & 

But there is another class of instrumental causes to be taken into the account in the case of 

children ; though they arise not out of their personal acts. The first and greatest, andgeneral qi 


one, is the intercession of Christ himself, which can never be fruitless; and that childrenarethe ~~ | 
objects of his intercession is certain, both from his office_as the intercessor of all mankind, the ~~ > 
“mediator between God and man,” that is, all men; and from his actually praying for chil- ‘ 


dren in the days of his abode on earth. “He took them up in his arms and blessed them ;” 
which benediction was either in the form of prayer, or it was authoritative, which makes the 
case still stronger. As to their future state, he seems also to open a sufficiently encouragi 
view, when he declares that “ of such is the kingdom of heaven ;” for, whether we en 

__ this of future felicity, or of the church, the case is settled; in neither case can they be under 
wrath, and liable to condemnation, 7” 
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& 
~ Other instrumental causes of the communication of this benefit to infants, wherever the 
ordinances of the Christian church are established, and used in faith, are rayers of 
nts, and baptism in the name of Christ; means which cannot be wi their effect, 
oth as to infants who die, and those who live ; and which, as God’s own ordinances, he cannot 
but honour, in different degrees, it may be, as to those who live and those whom he intends 
to call to himself; but which are still means of grace, and channels of saving influence ; or they 
are dead forms, ill becoming that which is so eminently a dispensation, not of the letter, but 
of the spirit. 

The iia. then, alleged as implicated in the doctrine of original sin, when considered in 
this its whole and Scriptural view, entirely vanishes ; and, at the same time, the evil of sin is 
manifested, and the justice, also of the Lawgiver, for mercy comes not by relaxing the hold 
of justice. ‘That still has its full manifestation in the exaction of vicarious obedience to dea’ 
even the death of the cross, from the second Adam, who made himself the federal hand 
fallen men, and gave “ justification unto life” only by his submission to “ judgment unto co 
demnation,” 

Having thus established the import of the death threatened as the penalty of Adam's trans- 
gression, to include corporal, moral, or spiritual and eternal death; and sho hat the 
sentence included also the whole of his posterity, our next step is to ascertain that moral con- 
dition in which men are actually born into the world, notwithstanding that a cious provision 
which is made in Christ for human redemption. On this the testimony of Scripture is so 
explicit and ample, and its humbling representations ave so borne out by consciousness and by 
experience, that it may well be matter of surprise, that the natural innocence of human nature 
should ever have had its advocates, at least, among those who profess to receive the Bible as 
the Word of God, In entering upon the subject of this corruption of human nature, it must 
first be stated, that there are several facts of Beto: and experience to be accounted for; and 
that they must all be taken into account in the different theories which are advocated. 

1. That in all ages great, and even genoral wickedness has prevailed among those large 
masses of men which are called nations, 

So far as it relates to the immediate descendants of Adam before the flood; to all the nations 
of the highest antiquity; to the Jews throughout every period of their history, down to their 
final dispersion; and to the empires and other states whose history is involved in theirs; we 
have the historical evidence of Scripture, and much collateral evidence also from theiy own 
historians. \ 

To what does this evidence go, but to say the least, the actual depravity of the ronjority. of 
mankind in all these ages and among all these nations? As to the race before the flood, a 
murderer sprang up in the first family, and the world became increasingly corrupt, until “God 
saw that the wickedness of man was great, and that every imagination of the thoughts of his heart 
was only evil continually ;” “that all flesh had Reap tes their way upon earth;” and that 
“the earth was filled with violence through them.” Only Noah was found righteous before 
God; and because of the universal wickedness, a wickedness which spurned all warning, and 
resisted all correction, the flood was brought upon the world af the ungodly, as a testimony of 
Divine anger. Prue. 4 

The same course of increasing wickedness is exhibited in the sacred records as talcing place . 
after the flood. 'The building of the tower of Babel was a wicked act, done by general con- — 
cert, before the division of nations; this we know from its having excited the Divine displea- 
sure, though we know not in what the particular crime consisted. After the division of nations, 
the history of the times of Abraham, Lot, Jacob, Joseph, and Moses sufficiently show that 
idolatry, injustice, oppression and gross sensualities characterized the people of Canaan, Egypt, 
and every other country mentioned in the Mosaic narrative. : 

The obstinate inclination of the Israelites to idolatry, through all ages to the Babylonish 
captivity, and the general prevalence of vice among men, is acknowledged in every part of the 
Qld Testament. Their moral wickedness, after their retwn from Babylon, when they no 
longer practised idolatry, and were, therefore, delivered from that most fruitful source of crime, 
may be collected from the writers of the Old Testament who lived after that event ; and their 
general corruption in the time of ow: Lord and his Apostles stands forth with disgusting pro- 
minence in their writings and in the writings of Josephus, their own historian. i 

As to all other ancient nations, of whom we have any history, the accounts agree in 
stating the general prevalence of practical immorality and of malignant and destructive 
passions; and, if we had no such acknowledgments from themselves; if no such reproaches 
were mutually cast upon each other; if history were not, as indeed it is, a record of crimes, 
in action and in detail; and if poets, moralists, and satirists did not all give their evidence, by 
assuming that, men were influenced by general abeg es of vice, expressing themselves im 
particular modes in different ages, the following great facts would prove the case: 

SRAL RELIGIOUS ERROR, and that in the very fundamental principles of reli- 
istence of one only God; which universal corruption of doctrine among: 
m entioned above, shows both indifference to truth and hostility against it, 
¢, at, loast, the general corruption of men’s hearts, of which even indiffer- 
thisa meficiont indication, ; ; 

alence of onary, Which not only argues great debasemont of intellect, 







ion, such as tho ¢ 
the ancient nations 
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but deep wickedness of heart, because, in all ages, idolatry has heen more or less immoral in- 
its influence, and generally grossly so, by leading directly to sanguinary and impure practices. 

The Pet ice of supeRsTiTION wherever idolatry has prevailed, aid often when that has 
not existed, is another proof. The essence of this evil is the twansfer of fear and hope from 
God to real or imaginary creatures and things, and so is a renunciation of allegiance to God, 
as the Governor of the world, and a practical denial either of his being or his providence. 

Ageressive wars, in the guilt of which all nations and all uncivilized tribes have been, 
in all ages involved, and which necessarily suppose hatred, revenge, cruelty, injustice, and 
ambition, s 

The accounts formerly given of the innocence and harmlessness of the Hindoos, Chinese, 
the inhabitants of the South Sea Islands and other parts of the world, are now found to be total 
mistakes or wilful falsehoods, ‘ : 

In. all Heathen nations, idolatry, superstition, fraud, oppression, and vicesyof almost every 
description show the general state of society to be exceedingly and even destructively corrupt ; 
and though Mohammedan nations escape the charge of idolatry, yet pride, avarice, oppression, 
injustice, uel, sensuality, and gross superstition are all prevalent among them, “ 

The case of Christian nations, though in them immorality is more powerfully checked than 
in any other, and many bright and influential examples of the highest virtue are found among 
their inhabits sufficiently proves that the majority are corrupt and vicious in their habits, 
The impiety and profaneness; the neglect of the fear and worship. of God; the fraud and vil- 
lany continually taking place in the commerce of mankind ; the intemperance of various kinds 
which is found among all classes; the oppression of the poor; and many other evils are in 
proof of this; and, indeed, we may confidently conclude, that no advocate of the natural inno- 
cence of man will contend that the majority of men, even in this country, are actually virtuous 
in their external conduct, and much less that the fear and love of God and habitual respect to 
his will, which are, indeed, the only principles which can be deemed to constitute a person 
righteous, influence the people at large, or even any very large proportion of them. 

The fact, then, is established, which was before laid down, that men in all ages and in all 
places have, at least, been generally wicked. 

2, 'The second fact to be accounted for is, the strength of that tendency to the wickedness 
which we have seen to be general, 

The strength of the corrupting principle, whatever it may be, is marked by two circum- 
stances. : 

The first is, the greatness of the crimes to which men have abandoned themselves. 

If the effects of the corrupt principle had only been manifested in trifling errors, and prac- 
tical infirmities, a softer view of the moral condition in which man is born into the world might, 
probably, have been admitted ; but in the catalogue of human crimes, in all ages, and among 

‘eat numbers of all nations, but more especially among those nations where there has been the 

east control of religion, and, therefore, where the natural dispositions of men have exhibited, 
themselves under the simplest and most convincing evidence, we find frauds, oppressions, 
faithlessness, barbarous cruelties and murders, unfeeling oppressions, falsehoods, every kind of 
uncleanness, uncontrolled anger, deadly hatred and revenge, as to their fellow creatures, and 
proud and scornful rebellion against Gon, 

The second is, the number and influence of the checks and restraints against which this 

tide of wickedness has urged on its almost resistless and universal course, 
_ It has opposed itself against the law of God, in some degree found among all men; conse- 
quently, against the checks and remorse of conscience ; against a settled conviction of the evil 
of most of the actions indulged in, which is shown by their having been blamed in others (at 
least whenever any have suffered by them) by those who themselves have heen in the habit 
of committing them, ; 

Against the restraints of human laws, and the authority of magistrates; for, in all ancient 
states, the moral corruption continued to spread until they were politically dissolved, society 
not being able to hold itself together, in consequence of the excessive height to which long 
indulgence had raised passion and appetite. 

_ Against the provision made to check human vices by that judicial act of the Governor of 
the world, by which he shortened the life of man, and rendered it uncertain, and, at the 
longest, brief. : 

Against another provision made by the Governor of the world, in part with the same view, 
7. é. the dooming of man to earn his sustenance by labour, and thus providing for the occupa, 
tion of the greater portion of time in what was innocent, and rendering the means of sensual, 


indulgences more scanty, and the opportunities of actual immorality more limited. Pie 
» Against the restraints put upon vice by rendering it, by the constitution and the yery nature 
of apne, the source of misery of all kinds and degrees, national, domestic, personal, mental, 
an iy. : 7 


Against the terrible judgments which God has, in all ages, brought up 
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and notorious individuals, many of which visitations were known and | 

signal manifestations of his displeasure against their vices. SU A 

Against those counteractive and reforming influences of the revelatic ons of the will and mercy 

of Gop, which at different times have heen youchsafed to the world: as, against the light and 
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influence of the patriarchal religion before the giving of the law; against the Mosaic institute, 
and the warnings of prophets among the Jews; against the religious knowledge which was 
transmitted from them among heathen nations connected with their history, at different 
periods; against the influence of Christianity when introduced into the Roman empire, and 
when transmitted to the Gothic nations, by all of whom it was grossly corrupted; and against 
the control of the same Divine religion in our own country, where it is exhibited in its purity, 
and in which the most active endeavours are adopted to enlighten and correct society. 

It is impossible to consider the number and power of these checks without acknowledging, 
that those principles in human nature which give rise to the mass of moral evil which actually 
exists, and has always existed since men began to multiply upon the earth, are most powerful 
and formidable in their tendency. ; 

3. The third fact is, that the seeds of the vices which exist in society may be discovered in 
children in their earliest years; selfishness, envy, pride, resentment, deceit, lying, and often 
cruelty ; and so much is this the case, so explicitly is this acknowledged by all, that it is the 
principal object of the moral branch of education to restrain and correct those evils, both by 
coércion, and by diligently impressing upon children, as their faculties open, the evil and 
mischief of all such affections and tendencies. 

4, The fourth fact is, that every man is conscious of a natural tendency to many evils. 
® ‘These tendencies are different in degree and in kind. (6) In some they move to ambition, 
and pride, and excessive love of honour ; in others, to anger, revenge, and implacableness; in 
others, to cowardice, meanness, and fear; in others, to avarice, care, and distrust ; in others, 
to sensuality and prodigality. But where is the man, who has not his peculiar constitutional 
tendency to some evil in one of these classes? But there are, also, evil tendencies common to 
all. These are, to love creatures more than God; to forget God; to be indifferent to our 
obligations to him; to regard the opinions of men more than the approbation of God ; to be 
more influenced by the visible things which surround us than by the invisible God, whose eye 
is ever upon us, and by that invisible state to which we are all hastening. E 

It is the constant practice of those who advocate the natural imocence of man, to lower the 
standard of the Divine law under which man is placed ; and to this they are necessarily driven, 
in order to give some plausibility to their opinions. They must palliate the conduct of men; 
and this can only be done by turning moral evils into natural ones, or into innocent infirmities, 
and by so stating the requisitions made upon our obedience by our Maker, as to make them 
consistent with many irregularities. But we have already shown, that the love of God requires 
our supreme love and our entire obedience; and it will, therefore, follow, that whatever is 
contrary to love and to entire subjection, whether in principle, in thought, in word, and in 
action, is sinful; and if so, then the.tendency to evil, in every man, must, and on these 
premises will, be allowed. Nor will it serve any purpose to say, that man’s weakness and 
infirmity is such that he cannot yield this perfect obedience; for means of sanctification and 
supernatural aid are provided for him in the Gospel; and what is it that renders him indifferent 
to them but the corruptness of his heart ? 

Besides, this very plea allows all we contend for. It allows that the law is lowered, because 
of human inability to observe it and to resist temptation ; but this itself proves, (were we even 
to admit the fiction of this lowering of the requisitions of the law,) that man is not now in the 
state in which he was created, or it would not have been necessary to bring the standard of 
obedience down to his impaired condition. = 

5. The fifth fact is, that, even after a serious wish and intention has been formed in men to 
renounce these views, and “to live righteously, soberly, and godly,” as becomes creatures 
made to glorify God and on their trial for eternity, strong and constant resistance is made by 
the passions, appetites, and inclinations of the heart at every step of the attempt. 

This is so clearly a matter of universal experience, that, in the moral writings of every age 
and country, and in the very phrases and turns of all languages, virtue is associated with 
difficulty, and represented under the notion of a warfare. Virtue has always, therefore, been 
represented as the subject of acquirement; and resistance of evil as being necessary to its 
preservation. It has been made to consist in selfrule, which is, of course, restraint upon 
opposite tendencies; the mind is said to be subject to diseases, (7) and the remedy for these 
diseases is placed in something outward to itself—in religion, among inspired men; in 
philosophy, among the Heathen. (8) ; i 

This constant struggle against the rules and resolves of virtue has been acknowledged in all 
ages, and among Christian nations more especially, where, just as the knowledge of what the ~ 


Divine law requires is diffused, the sense of the difficulty of approaching to its requisitions is ~ 


felt; and in proportion as the efforts made to conform to it are sincere, is the despair whi 
arises from repeated and constant defeats, when the aid of Divine grace is not called in. “OQ 
wretched man that I am! who shall deliver me from the body of this death?” 

These five facts of universal history and experience, as they cannot be denied, 
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(6) “ Omnia in omnibus vitri sunt; sed non omnia in singulis extant.”—Seneca. : 
7) “ Hac conditione nati sumus, animalia obnoxia non paucioribus animi quam corporis morbis.”—Seneca. 
C “ Videamus quanta sint ques a philosophié remedia morbis animorum adhibeantur ; est enim quiedam 
medicina certé,” &c.—Cicero. ; 
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would be most absurd to discuss the moral condition of human nature without any reference 
to them, must be accounted for; and it shall now be our business to inquire, whether they can 
be best explained on the hypothesis drawn from the Scripture, that man is by nature totally 
corrupt and degenerate, and of himself incapable of any good thing; or on the hypothesis of 
man’s natural goodness, or, at worst, his natural indifference equally to good and to evil; 
notions which come to.us ab initio with this disadvantage, that they tare no text of Scrip- — 
ture to adduce to afford them any plausible support whatever. 

The testimony of Scripture is decidedly in favour of the first hypothesis. 

It has already been established, that the full penalty of Adam’s offence passed upon his 

sterity; and, consequently, that part of it which consists in the spiritual death which has 
feos before explained. A full provision to meet this case is, indeed, as we have seen, made in 
the Gospel; but that does. not affect the state in which men are born. It is a cure for an 
actually existing disease brought by us into the world; for, were not this the case, the evan- 
gelical institution would be one of prevention, not of remedy, under which light-it is always 
represented. : 

If, then, we are all born in a state of spiritual death; that is, without that vital influence of 
God upon our faculties; which we have seen to be necessary to give them a right, a holy 
tendency, and to maintain them in it; and if that isrestored to man by a dispensation of 
grace and favour, it follows that, in his natural state, he is born with sinful propensities, and 
that, by nature, he is capable, in his-own strength, of “no good thing.” 

With this the Scriptural account agrees. 

It is probable, though great stress need not be laid upon it, that when it is said, Gen. v, 3, 
that “ Adam begat a son in his own likeness,” that there is an implied opposition between the 
likeness of God, in which Adam was made, and the likeness of Adam, in which his son was 
begotten. It is not Said, that he begat a son in the likeness of God; a very appropriate 
expression, if Adam had not fallen, and if human nature had sustained, in consequence, no 
injury; and such a declaration was apparently called for, had this been the case, to show, 
what would have been a very important fact, that, notwithstanding the personal delinquency 
of Adam, yet human nature itself had sustained no deterioration, but was propagated without 
corruption. On the contrary, it is said, that he begat a son in his own likeness; which, pro- 
bably, was mentioned on purpose to exclude the idea, that the image of God was hereditary 
in man. 

In Gen. vi, 5, it is stated, as the cause of the flood, that “God saw that the wickedness of 
man was great in the earth, and that every imagination of the thoughts of his heart was only 
evil continually.” Here, it is true, that.the actual moral state of the antediluvians may only 
be spoken of, and that the text does not directly prove the doctrine of hereditary depravity : 
yet is the actual wickedness of man traced up to the heart, as its natural source, in a manner 
which seems to intimate, that the doctrine of the natural corruption of man was held by the 
writer, and by that his mode of expression was influenced. ‘The heart of man is here put for 
his soul. This God had formed with a marvellous thinking power. But so is his soul debased, 
that every imagination, figment, formation of the thoughts of it, is evil, only evil, continually evil. 
Whatever it fofms within itself as a thinking power, is an evil formation. If all men’s actual 
wickedness sprung from the evil formation of their corrupt heart, and if, consequently, they were 
sinners from the birth, so are all others likewise.” (9) 

That this was the theological sentiment held and taught by Moses, and implied even in this 
passage, is made very clear by Genesis viii, 21, “I will not again curse the ground any more 
for man’s sake: for the imagination of man’s heart is evil from his youth; neither will I again 
smite any more every living thing.” ‘The sense of which plainly-is, that, notwithstanding the 
wickedness of mankind, though they sin from their childhood, yet would he not, on that 
account, again destroy “every living thing.” Here it is to be observed, 1. That the words 
are spoken as soon as Noah came forth from the ark, and, therefore, after the antediluvian 
race of actual and flagrant transgressors had. perished, and before the family of Noah had 
begun to multiply upon the earth; when, in fact, there were no human beings upon earth but 
righteous Noah and his family. 2..That they are spoken of “man” as MAN; that is, of 
human nature, and, consequently, of Noah himself and the persons saved with him in the 
ark. 3. That it is affirmed of man, that is, of mankind, that the imagination of the heart “is 
evil from his youth.” ‘Now the term “imagination” includes the thoughts, affections, and 
inclinations; and the word “youth” the whole time from the birth, the earliest age of man, 
This passage, therefore, affirms the natural and hereditary tendency of man to evil. 

ich embodies the patriarchal theology, gives ample testimony to this 
as the faith of thos times. Job xi, 12, “Vain man would be wise, though man be 
born like a wild ass’s colt ;” fierce, untractable, and scarcely to be subjected. This is the case 
from his birth ; it is affirmed of man, and is equally applicable to every age; it is his natural 
condition, he is “born,” literally, “the colt of a wild ass.” 

“Man is born unto trouble as. the sparks fly upward,” Job v, 7; that is, he is inevitably 
subjected to trouble; this is the law of his state in this world, as fixed and certain as one of 
the laws of nature. . The proof from this passage is inferential; but very decisive. Unless 







(9) Hebden. 
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man is born a sinner, it is not to be accounted for, that he should be born to trouble. Pain and 
death are the consequences only of sin, and absolutely innocent beings must be exempt from 
them. - ‘ 
- “Who can bring a clean thing out of an unclean?” Job xiv, 4. The word thing is supplied 
by our translators, but person is evidently understood. Cleanness and uncleanness, in the lan- 
guage of Scripture, signify sin and holiness; and the text clearly asserts the natural impossi- 
bility of any man being born sinless, because he is produced by guilty and defiled parents. 
: “What is man, that he should be clean; and he which is born of a woman, that he should 
re be righteous?” Job xv, 14. The same doctrine is here affirmed as in the preceding text, only 
more fully, and it may be taken as an‘explanation of the former, which was, perhaps, a pro- 
verbial expression. The rendering of the LXX is here worthy of notice, for, though it does 
not agree with the present Hcbrew text, it strongly marks the sentiments of the ancient Jews 
on the point in question. ‘‘Vho shall be clean from filth? Not one; even though his life on 
: earth be a single day.” oui 
~ Psalm li, 5, “Behold, I was shapen in iniquity; and in sin did my mother conceive me.” 
What possible sense can be given to this passage on the hypothesis of man’s natural innocence? 
It is in vain to render the first clause, “1 was brought forth.in iniquity ;” for nothing is gained 
by it. David charges nothing upon his mother, of whom he is not speaking, but of himself: 
he was conceived, or, if it please better, was born a sinner. And if the rendering of the latter 
clause were allowed, which yet has no authority, “insin did my mother nurse me;” still no 
progress is made in getting quit of its testimony to the moral corruption of children, for it is 
the child only which is nursed, and, if that be allowed, natural depravity is allowed, depravity 
before reasonable choice, which is the point in question. 
Psalm lviii, 3, 4, ‘The wicked are estranged from the womb, they go astray as soon as 
are born, speaking lies.” They are alienated from the womb; “alienated from the life of Gal 
from the time of their coming mto the world.” (1) “Speaking lies:” they show a tendency 
to speak lies as soon as they are capable of it, which shows the existence of a-natural princi- 
_ ple of falsehood. a 
~ verbs xxii, 15, and xxix, 15, ‘ Foolishness is bound in the heart of a child; but the rod 
i ____ of correction shall drive it far from him.” “The rod and reproof give wisdom, but a child left 
hed, to elf bringeth his mother to shame.” ‘These passages put together are a plain testimony 
of the inbred corruption of young children. ‘Foolishness,’ in the former, is not barely ‘appe- 
tite,’ or a want of the knowledge attainable by instruction, as some have said. Neither of 
these deserve that sharp correction recommended. But it isan indisposedness to what is 
and a strong propensity to evil. This foolishness ‘is bound up in the heart of a child;’ it is 
rooted in his inmost nature. It is, as it were, fastened to him by strong cords; so the original 
word signifies. From this corruption of the heart in every child, it is that ‘the rod of correc- 
tion’ is necessary to give him wisdom; hence it is that a child left to himself, without correc- 
tion, ‘brings his mother to shame.’ If a child were born equally inclined to virtue and vice, 
why should the wise man speak of foolishness, or wickedness as fastened so closely to his heart ? 
And why should the rod and reproof be so necessary for him? These texts, therefore, are 


another clear proof of the corruption of human nature.” (2) bd 
The quotation of Psalm xiv, 2, 3, by the Apostle Paul, in Romans iii, 10, &e, is also an 
: important Scriptural proof of the universal moral corruption of mankind. ‘The Lord looked 


down from heaven upon the children of men, to see if there were any that did understand, and 
seek God. They are all gone aside, they are altogether become filthy ; there is none that doeth 
good, no, not one.” When the Psalmist affirms this of the children of men, it is fair to conclude 
that he is speaking of all men, and of human nature as originating actual depravity ; and it is, 
indeed, obvious, from the context, that he is thus accounting for atheism and other evils, the 
prevalence of which he laments. But, as the Apostle quotes this passage and the parallel one 
im the 53d Psalm as Scriptural proofs of the universal corruption of mankind, the sense.of the 
Psalmist is fixed by his authority, and cannot be questioned. All, indeed, that the opponents 
of this interpretation can say, is, that, in the same psalm the Psalmist speaks also of nghteous 
persons, “ God is in the generation of the righteous ;” but that is nothing to the purpose, seeing 
that those who contend for the universal corruption of mankind allow also that a remedy has 
been provided for the evil; and that by its application some, in every age, have been made 
righteous, who were originally and naturally sinful. In fact, it could not be said, with respect 
to men’s actual moral conduct in that, or, probably, in any age, that “‘not one” was “righteous ;” 
but in every age it may be said, that not one is so originally, or by nature; so that ee 
is not to be explained on the assumption that the inspired writer is speaking only of the prac- 
tice of mankind in his own times. , 
Of the same kind are all those passages which speak of what is morally evil as the character- 
istic and distinguishing mark, not of any individual, not of any particular people, living in some 
one age or f the world; but of man, of human nature ; and especially those which make 
sinfulness the natural state of that part of the human race who have not undergone that moral 
renovation which is the fruit of a Divine operation in the heart, a work ascribed icula 
to the Holy Spirit. Of these texts the number is very great, and it adds also to poet 
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of their evidence, that the subject is often mentioned incidentally, and by way of illustration 
and argument in support of something else, and must, therefore, be taken to be an acknowledged 
and settled opinion among the sacred writers, both of the Old and New Testament, and one 
which neither they nor those to whom they spoke or wrote questioned or disputed, . 

“Cursed,” says the Prophet Jeremiah, “is he that trusteth in man.” Why in man, if he 
were not, by nature, unworthy of trust? On the scheme of man’s natural innocence, it would 
surely have been more appropriate to say, Cursed be he that, trusteth indiscriminately in men, 
some of whom may have become corrupt ; but here human nature itself, man, in the abstract, 
is held up to suspicion and caution. “'The heart,” proceeds the same Prophet, “is deceitful 
above all things, and desperately wicked, who can know it?” which is the reason adduced for 
the caution preceding against trusting in man. It is precisely in the same way that our Lord 
designates human nature, when he affirms, that “from withm, out of the heart, pr 
thoughts, adulteries, murders, &c all these things come from within, and defile the 
‘This representation would not be true, on the scheme of natural innocenee. All these t 
would come from without, not from within, as their original source. The heart must first 
corrupted by outward circumstances, before it could be the corrupter. 

But to proceed with instances of the more incidental references to the fault and disease of 
man’s very nature, with which the Scriptures abound. “Tow much more abominable and 
filthy is man, who drinketh iniquity like water?” Job xv, 16. “Madness is in the heart of the 
sons of men while they live,” Eccles. ix, 3. “But they like men have transgressed the covenant,” 
Hos. vi, 7: If ye, being evil, know how to give good gifts unto your children,” Matt. vii, 11. 
“Thou savourest not the things that be of God; but the things that be of maw,” Matt. xvi, 23, 

“ Are ye not carnal, and walk as men 2” 1 Cor, ili, 3...“'That he no longer should live the rest, 
of his time in the lusts of men; but to the will of God,” 1 Peter iv, 2. “We are of God, and 
the whole world lieth in wickedness,” 1 John v, 19. “Except a man be born again, he cannot 
see the kingdom of Gop,” John iii, 8. “’That ye put off the old man, and be renewed in the 
spirit of your mind; and that ye put on the new man,” Eph. iv, 22-24. ag" 

The above texts are to be considered as specimens of the manner in which the sacred wri 
speak of the subject rather than as approaching to an enumeration of the passages in whic 
same sentiments are found in great variety of expression, and which are adduced on varic 
occasions. ‘They are, however, sufficient to show that man, and the heart of man, and the m 
nature of man, are spoken of by them in a way not to be reconciled to the notion of their purity, 
or even their indifference to good and evil. On two parts of the New Testament, however, 
which irresistibly fix the whole of this evidence in favour of the opinion of the universal church 
of Christ, in all ages, our rernarks may be somewhat more extended. The first is our Lord’s 
discourse with Nicodemus, John iii, in which he declares the necessity of a new birth, in con- 
tradistinction to our natural birth, in order to our entrance into the kingdom of Gop ; and laya 
it down, that the Spirit of God is the sole author of this change, and that what is born of the 
flesh cannot alter its nature; it is flesh still, and must always remain so, and in that state is 
unfit for heaven. Except a man be born of water and of the Spirit, he cannot enter the 
kingdom of God; that which is born of the flesh is flesh, and that which is born of the Spirit 
is spirit.” Throughout the New Testament, it will be found, that when flesh and spirit are, 
in a moral sense, opposed to each other, the one means the corrupt nature and habits of men, 
not sanctified by the Gospel; the other, either the principle and habit of holiness in good men, 
or the Holy Spirit himself, who imparts and constantly nurtures them. “T know that in me 
(that is, in my flesh) dwelleth no good thing,” Rom. vii, 18, “1 myself with the mind serve 
the law of God; but with the flesh, the law of sin,” Rom. vii, 25, “here is, therefore, now 
no condemnation to them, which are in Christ Jesus, who walk not after the flesh, but after the 
Spirit,” Rom. viii, 1. “They that are after the flesh do mind the things of the flesh; but they 
that are after the Spirit the things of the Spirit. For to be carnally minded is death; but to be 
spiritually minded is life and peace. Beeausethe carnal mind is enmity against, God; for it is 
not subject to the law of God, neither indeed can be. So then they that are in the flesh cannot 
please God. But ye are not in the flesh, but in the Spirit, ifso be that the Spirit of God dwell 
in you,” Rom. viii, 5-9, 

hese passages from St, Paul serve to fix the meaning of the terms flesh and Spirit, as used 
by the Jews, and as they occur in the discourse of our Lord with Nicodemus; and they are 80 
exactly parallel to it, that they fully confirm the opinion of those who understand our Lord as 
expressly asserting, that man is by nature corrupt and sinful, and unfit, in consequence, for 
the kingdom of heaven: and that all amendment of his case must result, not from himself, so 
totally is he gone from original rightcousness ; but from that special operation of the Holy 
Spirit which produces a new birth or regeneration. Both assert the natural state of man to be 
fleshly, that is, morally corrupt; both assert, that in man himself there is no remedy ; and 
es Sytaa principles of felihabs to a supernatural agency, the agency of the Spirit, of God 

imself. 

No criticism can make this language consistent with the theory of natural innocence. St. 
Paul describes the state of man, before he comes under the quickening and renewing influence 
of the Spirit, as being “in the flesh ;” in which state “he cannot please God ;” as having a 
“carnal mind,” which “is not, and cannot be, subject to the law of God.” Our Lord, in like 
manner, describes this state of “the flesh,” this condition of entire unfitness for the kingdom 
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of heaven as our natweal state; and, to make this the stronger, he refers this unfitness for 
heaven, not to our acquired habits; but to the state in which we are born: for the very reason 
which he gives for the necessity of a new birth is, that “that which is born of the flesh is flesh,” 
“and, therefore, we “must be born again.” To interpret, therefore, the phrase, “to be flesh, as 
being born of the flesh,” merely to signify that we.are, by natural birth, endowed with the 
erg powers of human nature, is utterly absurd; for what, then, is it to be born of the 
pirit? Ts it to receive physical powers which do not belong to human nature? Or, if they go 
a step farther, and adnaut, that “to be flesh as being born of the flesh,” means to be frail and 
mortal like our parents; still the interpretation is.a physical and not a moral one, and leads 
to this absurdity, that we must interpret the being born of the Spirit physically, and not 
morally, likewise, Now, since the being born of the Spirit refers to a change which is effected 
in Mme, and not at the resurrection, because our Lord speaks of being “ born of water” as well 
as the Spirit, by which he means baptism; and, as St. Paul says to the Romans, in the passage 
above quoted, “ye are not in the flesh, but in the Spirit;” and, therefore, speaks of their 
sent experience in this world, it may be asked, what physical change did, in reality, take place 
in them in consequence of bemg “ born of the Spirit?” On all hands it is allowed, that none 
took place; that they remained “frail and mortal” still; and’ it follows, therefore, that it is a 
Sorel and not a physical change which ls spoken of, both by our Lord and by the Apostle; 
and, ifa moral change from sin to holiness, then is the natural state of man from his birth, and 
in consequence of his birth, sinful and corrupt. 
‘The other passage is the argument in the third chapter of the Epistle to the Romans, in 
which the Apostle “ proves both. Jews and Gentiles under sin, that every mouth may be 
, and all the world may become guilty before God”. and then proposes the means of 
on by faith in Christ, on the express ground that “all have sinned and come short of 
the glory of God.” Whoever reads that argument, and considers the universality of the terms 
used, ALL, RVARY, ALL THE WORLD, BOTH Jews AND GENTILES, must conclude, In all faimess 
of interpretation, that the whole human race, of every age, is intended. But, if any will con- 
atrue his words partially, then he is placed in the Rice dilemma:—The Apostle grounds 


_the wisdom and mercy of that provision which is made for man’s salvation in the Gospel upon 


man’s sinfulness, danger, and helplessness. Now the Gospel as a remedy for disease, as 
salvation from danger, is designed for all men, or but for a part; if for all, then all are diseased 
and in danger; if but for a part, then the undiseased part of the human race, those who are 
in no danger, have no interest in the Gospel, it is not adapted to their case; and not only is 
the argument of the Apostle lost, but those who advocate this notion must explain how it is, 
that our Lord himself gommanded the Gospel to be preached “ to every creature,” if but-a part 
of mankind needs its salvation. ‘ ; 

The doctrine, then, of Scripture is, I think, clearly established to be, that of the natural and 
universal corruption of man’s nature; and we now consider, whether on this ground, or on 
the hypothesis of man’s natural innocence, or indifference to good or to evil, the facts above 
enumerated can be best explained. They are, 1, The, at least, general corruption of manners 
in all times and countries, 2. The strength of the tendency in man to evil. 3.-The early 
appearance of the principles of various vices in children, 4, Every man’s consciousness of a 
natural tendency in his mind to one or more evils. 5. That general resistance to virtue in. 
the heart, which renders education, influence, watchfulness, and conflict necessary te counter- 
act the force of evil, ‘These points have been already explained more at large; and they are 
faots which, it is presumed, cannot be denied, and such as have the configenation of history 
and experience. as 

That they are easily and fully accounted for by the Scriptural doctrine is obvious. The 
fountain is Bitter, and the tree is corrupt; the bitter stream and the bad fruit are, therefore, 
the natural consequences, But the advocates of the latter hypothesis have no means of 
peered for these moral phenomena, except by referring them to bad example and a vicious 
education, , 

Let us take the first. ‘To account for general wickedness, they refer to general example. 

But, 1, This does not account for the introduction of moral wickedness. The children of 
Adam were not born until after the repentance of our first parents and their restoration to the 
Divine favour, They appear to have been his devout worshippers, and to have had access 
to his “ presence,” the visible glory of the Schechinah, From what example, then, did Cain 
Jearn malice, hatred, and, finally, murder? Example will not account, also, for the too com- 
mon fact of the children of highly virtuous parents becoming immoral ;. for, since the examples 
nearest to them and constantly present with them are good examples, if the natural disposition 
were as good as this hypothesis assumes, the good example always present ought to be more 
inhuente | than bad examples at a distance, and only occasionally seen or heard of r 
» & Ifmen are naturally disposed to good, or only not indisposed to it, it is not accounted 
for, on this hypothesis, how bad example should have become general, that is, how men should 
generally have become wicked. ‘ ; 

If the natural disposition be more in. favour of good than evil, then there ought to have been 
more good than evil in the world, which is contradicted by fact; if there-had been only an 
indifference in our minds to good and evil, then, at least, the quantum of vice and virtue in 
society ought to have been pretty equally divided, which is also contrary to fact ; and also it 
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ought to have followed from this, that at least all the children of virtuous persons would have 
been virtuous: that, for instance, the descendants of Seth would have followed in succession 
the steps of their righteous forefathers, though the children of Cain (passing, by the difficulty 
of his own lapse) should have become vicious. On neither supposition can the existence of a 
general evil exarnple in the world be accounted for. It ought not to,have existed, and if so, 
the general corruption of mankind cannot be explained by it. ° aa 

-3. This very method of explaining the general viciousness of society does en aappese the 
power of bed example; and, indeed, in this it agrees with universal opinion. All the moralists 
of public and domestic life, all professed teachers, all friends of youth, all parents have 
repeated their cautions against evil society to those whom they wished to preserve from vice. 

e writings of moralists, ELeathen and mspired, are full of these admonitions, and they are 
embodied in the proverbs and wise traditional sayings of all civilized nations. But the very 
force of evil example can only be accounted for, by supposing a proneness in youth to be cor- 
pe Bn by. it. hy should it be more influential than good example, a fact universally 
acknowledged, and so strongly felt that, for one person preserved by the sole influence of 
gee example, every body expects that a great number would be corrupted by an evil one’ 

ut if the hypothesis of man’s natural innocence were true, this ought not to be expected as 
a probable, much less as.acertain result. Bad example would meet: with resistance froma good 
nature ; and it would be much more difficult to influence by bad examples than by good ones. 

4. Nor does example account for the other facts in the above enumeration. It does not 
account for that strong bias to evil in men, which, in all ages, has borne down the most power- 
ful restraints ; for from this tendency that corrupt general example has sprung, which 
alleged as the cause of it; and it must, therefore, have existed previously, because the 
example, that is, the general corrupt practice of men is its effect. We caunot, in this. . 
account for the early manifestation of wrong principles, tempers, and affections in children; ~ 
since they appear at an age when example can have little influence, and even when the sur- 
rounding exaroples are good, as well as when they are evil. Why, too, should virtue always 
be found more or less a conflict? so that self-government and self-resistance are, in all cases, 
necessary for its preservation. The example of others will not account for this; for mere 
exaraple can only influence when it is approved by the judgment; but here is a case in which 
evil is not approved, in which “ whatsoever things are true, whatsoever things are pure,” 
are approved, desired, and cultivated; and yet the resistance of the heart to the judgment. 
is 0 powerful, that a constant warfare and a strict command are necessary, to perseverance, 

Let us, then, see whether a bad education, the other cause, usually alleged to account for 
these facts, will be more successful, § 

1. This cause will no more account for the introduction of passions so hateful.as those of 
Cain, issuing in a fratricide so odious, into the family of Adarn, than willexample. As there 
was no example of these evils in the primeval family, so certainly there was no education 
which could. incite and encourage them, We are, also, left still without a reason why, in 
well-ordered and religious families, where education and the example, too, is good, so many 
instances of their inefficacy should occur. If bad education corrupts a naturally well-disposed 
mind, then a good education ought still more powerfully to affect it, and give it a right tend. 
ency. Itis Siomed, that good example and good education are, inmany instances, effectual ; 
but we can account for them, without giving up the doctrine of the natural corruption of the 
heart. It is, however, impossible for those to account for those failures of both example and 
instruction which often take place, since, on the hypothesis of man’s natural innocence and 
good disposition, they ought never to occur, or, at least, but in very rare cases, and when 
some singular counteracting external causes happen to come into operation, 

2, We may also ask, how it came to pass, unless there were a predisposing cause to it, 
that education, as well as pesnble should have been generally bad? Of education, indeed, 
men are usually more careful than of example. The lips are often right when the life is 
wrong ; and many practise evil who will not go so far as to teach it, If human nature, then, 

pure, or, at worst, equally im ote to good and evil, then the existence of a generally 
corrupting system of education, in all countries and among all people, cannot be accounted 
for. ¢ have an effect either contrary to the assigned cause, or one to which the cause is not 
adequate—it is the case of a pure fountain sending forth corrupt streams ; or that of a stream 
which, if turbid, has » constant tendency to defecation, and yet becomes still more muddy as 
it flows along its course. 

3, It is not, however, the fact, that education is directly and universally so corrupting a 
couse a9 to account for the depravity of mankind. In many instances it has been defective ; 
it has often inculcated false views of interest and honour; it has fostered prejudices and even 
national, though not social, hatreds; but it has only in few cases been employed to 
vices into which men have commonly fallen. In fact, education, in all countries, has been,-in 
no small degree, opposed to vice; and, as the majority of the worst people among us would 
shudder to have their children instructed in the vices which they themselves practise, so, in 
the worst nations of antiquity, the characters of schoolmasters were required to be correct, 
and many principles and maxims of a virtuous kind were, doubtless, taught tochildren. When 
Horace says of youth, “Cereus in vitiam flecti, monitoribus asper,” he acknowledges its 
natural tendency to receive vicious impressions, but shows, too, that it was not left without 
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contrary admonition. Precisely in those vices which all education, even the most defective, 
is designed to guard against, the world has displayed its en, most obviously ; and thus, 
so far from education being sufficient to account for the evils which have stained society in all 
ages, its influence has been, in no small degree, opposed to them. 

_ 4. To come to the other facts which must be accounted for, education is placed upon the 
same ground in the argument as example. ‘The early evil dispositions‘in children cannot thus 
be explained, for they appear before education commences ; nor does any man refer to educa- 
tion his propensity to constitutional sins; the resistance he often feels to good in his heart ; his 
proneness to forget'God, and to be indifferent to spiritual and eternal objects; all these he feels 
to be opposed to those very principles which his judgment approves, and with which it was 
furnished by education. ' 

It is only, then, by the Scriptural account, of the natural and hereditary corruption of the 
human race, commonly called original sin, (3) that these facts are fully accounted for; and as 
the facts themselves cannot be denied, such an interpretation of the Scripture as we have given 
above is, therefore, abundantly confirmed. : 

As the fact of a natural inclination to evil cannot be successfully combated, some have taken 
a milder view of the case ; and, allowing these tendencies to various excesses, account for them 
by their being natural tendencies to what is pleasing, and so, for this reason, they deny them 
to be sinful, until they are complied with and approved by the will. This appears to be the 
view of Limborch, and some of the later divines of the Arminian school, who, on this and other 
points, very materially departed from the tenets of their master. (4 Nothing, however, is 
gained by this notion, when strictly examined ; for, let it be granted that these propensities 
are to things naturally pleasing, and that, in excess, they are out of their proper order; yet as 
it happens that, as soon as every person comes to years to know that they are wrong, as being 
contrary to the Divine law, he yet chooses them, and thus without dispute, makes them sins; 
this universal compliance of the will with what is known to be evil is also to be accounted for, 
as well as the natural tendency to sinful gratifications. Now, as we have proved the univer- 
sality of sin, this universal tendency of the will to choose and sanction the natural propensity 
to unlawful gratification is the proof of a natural state of mind, not only defective, but corrupt, 
which is what we contend for. If it be said, that these natural propensities to various evils in 
children are not sinful before they have the consent of the will, all that can be maintained is 
that they are not actual sins, which no one asserts; but as a universal choice of evil, when 
accountableness takes place, proves a universal pravity of the will, previous to the actual 
choice, then it inevitably follows, that, though infants do not commit actual sin, yet that theirs 
is a sinful nature. A 

Finally, the death and sufferings to which children are subject is a proof that all men, from 
their birth, are “constituted,” as the Apostle has it, and treated as “sinners.” An innocent 
ereature may die; no one disputes that; but to die was not the original law of our species, 
and the Scriptures refer death solely to sin as its cause. ‘Throughout the sacred writings, too, 
it is represented as a penalty, as an evil of the highest kind; and it is in vain to find out inge- 
nious reasons to prove it a blessing to mankind, They prove nothing against the directly 
opposite character which has been stamped upon death and the suffering of moral disease, by 
the testimony of Gop. On the hypothesis of man’s natural innocenée, the death of the inno- 
cent is not tobe reconciled to any known attribute of God,.to any manifested principle of his 
moral government; but on that of his natural corruptness and federal relation to Adam it is‘ 
explained: it is a declaration of God’s hatred of sin ; a proclamation of the purity and inflexi- 
bility of his law; while the connection of this state, with the provisions of the covenant ot 
grace, present “mercy and truth meeting together, righteousness and peace kissing each other.” 

As to that in whieh original sin consists, some divines and some public formularies have so 
expressed themselves, that it might be inferred that a positive evil, infection, and taint had 
been judicially infused into man’s nature by God, which has been transmitted to all his pos- 
terity. Others, and those the greater number, both of the Calvinist and Arminian schools, 
St it into privation. This distinction is well stated in the Private Disputations of 

rminius. " 

“But since the tenor of the covenant into which God entered with our first parents was this, 
that if they continued in the favour and grace of God, by the observance of that precept and 
others, the gifts which had been conferred upon them should be transmitted to their posterity, 
by the like Divine grace which they had received ; but if they should render themselves un- 
worthy of those favours, through disobedience, that their posterity should likewise be deprived 
of them, and should be liable to the contrary evils: hence it followed, that all men, who w 
to be naturally propagated from them, have become obnoxious to death temporal and eternal, 
and have been destitute of that gift of the Holy Spirit; or of original righteousness. ‘This pun- 
ishment is usually called a privation of the image of God, and original sin. 

“But we allow this point to-be made the subject of discussion—beside the want or absence 
of original righteousness, may not some other contrary quality be constituted, as another part 


' (8) The term “original sin” appears to have been first introduced by St, Augustine, in his controversy 
with the Pelagians. 
(4) See Limborch’s Theologia Christiana, Liber iii, Caput 4, 
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of original sm? | We think itis more probable, that this absence alone of original righteous~ 
ness is original sin itself, since it alone is sufficient for the commission and production of every 
actual sin whatever.” a a Re. Oke Ae a a 
“This is by some divines called, with great aptness, ‘a depravation arising from a depriya- 

tion,” and is certainly much more ‘consonant with the Scriptures than the opinion of the 
infusion of evil qualities into the nature of man by a positive cause, or direct tainting of the 
heart. ‘This has been, indeed, probably an opinion, in the proper sense, with few, and has 
rather been collected from the strong and rhetorical expressions under which the moral state 
of man is often exhibited, and, on this account, has been attacked as a part of the doctrine of 
original sin, by the advocates of original innocence, and as making God direcily the author of 
sin. No such difficulty, however, accompanies the accurate and guarded statement of that 
doctrine in the sense of Scripture. The depravation, the perversion, the defect of our nature 
is to be traced to our birth, so that in our flesh is‘no good thing, and they that are in the flesh 
cannot please God; but this state arises not from the infusion of evil into the nature of man 
by God, but from that separation of man from Gop, that extinction of spiritual life which was 
effected by sin, and the consequent and necessary corruption of man’s moral nature. For that 
positive evil and corruption may flow from a mere privation may be illustrated by that which 
supplies the figure of speech, “death,” under which the Scriptures represent the, state of man- 
kind. - For, as in the’ death of the body, the mere privation of the principle of life produces 
inflexibility of the muscles, the extinction of heat,‘and sense, and motion, and surrenders the 
body to the operation of an agency which life, as long as it con:inued, resisted, namely, that 
of echymical decomposition ; so, from the loss of spiritual life, followed estrangement from God, 
moral inability, the dominion of irregular passions, and the rule of appetite; aversion, in con- 
sequence, to restraint; and enmity to God. : E ¥ ¥ 

is connection of positive evil, as the effect, with privation ofthe life and image of God, 
as the cause, is, however, to be well understood and carefully maintained, or otherwise we 
should fall into a great error on the other side, as, indeed some hate done, who did not per- 
ceive that the corruption of man’s nature necessarily followed upon ‘the privation referred to. 
It is, therefore, a just remark of Calvin, that “those who have definet original sin as a priva- 
tion of the original righteousness, though they comprise the whole of the subject, yet have not 
used language sufficiently expressive of its operation and influence.’ For our nature is not 
only destitute of all good, but is so fertile in all evils, that it cannot remain inactive.” (5) In- 
deed, this privation is not fully expressed by the phrase “the loss of oiginal righteousness,” 
unless that be meant to include in it the only source of righteousness in even the first man, the 
life which is imparted and supplied by the Holy Spirit. A similar wat of explicitness we 
observe also in Calvin’s own statement in his generally very able chapte on this subject, that 
Adam lost “the ornaments” he received from his Muhce for us as wells for himself; unless 
we understand by these original “ornaments” and “endowments” of :uman nature in him, 
the principle also, as above stated, from which they all flowed; and which, being forfeited, 
could no longer be imparted in the way of nature. For when the Spirit was restored to Adam, 
being pardoned, it was by grace and favour; and he could not impart i by natural descent to 
his posterity, though born of him when in a state of acceptance with Cod, since these influ- 
ences are the gifts of God, which are imparted not by the first but by tle second Adam; not 
by nature, but by a free gift, to sinful and guilty man, the law being itreversible, “that which 
is born of the flesh is flesh.” : 

Arminius, in the above quotation, has more forcibly and explicitly expressed that privation 
of which we speak, by the forfeiture “of the gift of the Holy Spirit” by Adam, for himself and 
his descendants, and the loss of original righteousness as the consequence. 

This I take to be at once a simple ‘and a Scriptural view of the case. President Edwards, 
who well argues against the notion of the infusion of evil, perplexes his subj:ct by his theory 
of “natural and supernatural principles,” which the notes of Dr. Williams, hiseditor, who has 
itroduced the peculiarities of his system of passive power, have not relieved. S) far, certainly, 
both are right; the latter, that the creature cannot uphold itself, either physica'ly or morally, 
without God; the former, that our natural passions and appetites can only be controlled by 
the higher principles, which are “summarily comprehended in Divine love.” But the power 
which upholds the rational creature in spiritual life is the Holy Spirit ; and the source of these 
controlling supernatural powers, comprehended in “Divine,” is also the Holy Sprit; from the 
loss of which all the depravation of man’s nature proceeded. 

This point may be briefly elucidated. ‘The infliction of spiritual death, which we have 
already shown to be included inthe original sentence, consisted, of course, in the loss of 
spiritual life, which was that principle from which all right direction and control of the various 
powers and faculties of man flowed. But this spiritual life in the first man was not a natural 
effect, that is, an effect which would follow from his mere creation, independent of the vouch- 
safed influence of the Holy Spirit. This may be inferred from the “new creation,” which is 
the renewal of man after the image of Him who at first created him. This is the work of the 
Holy Spirit ; but even after this change, this being “born again,” man is not able to preserve 
himself in the renewed condition into which he is brought, but by the continuance of the same. 
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quickening and aiding influence. No future growth in knowledge and experience; no power 
of habit, long persevered in, render him independent of the help of the-Holy Spirit; he has 
rather, 1n proportion to this growth, a deeper consciousness of his need of the indwelling of 
God, and of what the Apostle calls his “mighty working.” The strongest aspirations of this 
new life is after communion and constant intercourse with God; and as that is the source of 
new strength, so this renewed strength expresses itself in a cleaving unto the Lord,” with a 


‘still more vigorous “purpose. of heart.” In a word, the sanctity of a'Christian is dependent 


wholly upon the presence of the Sanctifier.. We can only work out our own salvation as 
“God worketh in us to will and to do.” ‘ 
This is the constant language of the New Testament; but if we.are restored to what was. 
lost by Adam, through the benefit brought to us by the second Adam ; if there be any corres- 
pondency between the moral state of the regenerate man and that of man before his fall, we 
do not speak of degree, but of substantial sameness of kind and quality; if love to God be in 
us what it was in him; if holiness, in its various branches, as it flows from love, be in us what 
it-was in him; we have sufficient-reason to infer, that as they are supported in us by the 
influence of the Divine Spirit, they were so supported in him, Certain it is, that before we are 
thus quickened by the Spirit, we are ‘dead in trespasses and sins ;” and if we are made alive 
by that Spirit, itas a strong presumption that the withdrawing of that-Spirit from Adam, when 
he wilfully sinned, and from all his-posterity, that is, from human nature itself, was the cause . 
of the death and the depravation which followed. _ ., e - 
But this is not left to mere inference. For, as, Mr. Howe justly observes, when speakin of 
‘the retraction of God’s Spint from Adam,” “This we do not say gratuitously ; for do but 
consider that plain text, Gal/1ii, 13, ‘Christ hath redeemed us from the curse of the law, being 
made a curse for us; for carsed is every one that hangeth on a tree;~that the blessing of. 
Abraham might eome upoi us Gentiles, that we might receive the promise of the Spirit 
through faith.’ If the rerjission of the curse carry with it the conferring: of the grace of the. 
Spirit, then the curse, whje it did continue, could not but include and carry in it the privation 
of the Spirit. This was part of the curse upon apostate Adam, the loss of God’s Spirit. As. 
soon as the law was brolen, man was cursed, so as that thereby this Spirit should be withheld, 
should be kept off, otheryise than.as upon the Redeemer’s account, and according to his methods 
it should be restored. Hereupon it could not but ensue that the holy image of God must be 
erased and vanished.” 6) : , : 
This accounts for tlt whole case of man’s corruption. The Spirit’s influence in him did not 
poor the possibility of his sinning, though it afforded sufficient security to him, as long\as 
e looked up to that purce of strength. He did sin, and the Spirit retired; and, the tide of 
sin once turned in, th¢ mound of resistance being removed, it overflowed his whole nature. In 
this state of alienatioy from God men are born, with all these tendencies to evil, because the 
only controlling and sénetifying power, the presence of the Spirit, is wanting, and is now given 
to man, not as.when filst brought into being, as a creature; but is secured to him by the mercy 
and grace of a new | different dispensation, under which the Spirit is administered in differ- 
ent degrees, times, an{ modes, according to the wisdom of God, never on the ground of our. 
being creatures, but a/ redeemed from the curse of the law by him who became a curse for us. 
A question, as to tle transmission of this corruption of nature from parents to children, has 
been debated among /hose who, nevertheless, admit the fact ; some contending, that the soul’. 
is ex traduce ; others,that it is by immediate creation. It is certain that, as to the metaphysical 
part of this questioy, we can come to no satisfactory conclusion. The Scriptures, however, 
appear to be more dn favour of the doctrine of traduction. “Adam begat a son in his own 
lieeniene” “That Which is born of the flesh is flesh,” which refers certainly to the soul as well 
as to the body. ‘The fact also of certain dispositions and eminent faculties of the mind being 
often found in faMilies appears to favour. this notion; though it may be plausibly said, that, 
as the mind ope/ates by bodily instruments, there may be a family constitution of the body, : 
as there is of lifeness, which may be more favourable to the excitement and exertion of certain 
faculties than pthers. : 
The usual ergument against this traduction of the human spirit is, that the doctrine of its 
generation terds to materialism. But this arises from a mistaken view of that in which the 
procreation ofa human being lies, which does not consist in the production out of nothing of 
either of the yarts of which the compounded being, man, is constituted, but in the uniting them 
substantially with one another. The-matter of the body is not, then, first made, but disposed, 
nor can it be supposed that the soul is by that act first produced. That belongs to a higher 
power; and then the only question is, whether all souls were created in Adam, and are 
transmitted by a law peculiar to themselves, which is always under the control of the will of 
that same watchful Providence, of whose constant agency in the production and ordering of 
the kinds, sexes, and ‘circumstances of the animal creation, we have abundant proof; or 
whether they are immediately created. The usual objection to the last notion is, that God 
cannot create an evil nature; but if our corruption is the result of privation, not of positive 
infection, the notion of the immediate creation of the soul is cleared of a great difficulty, though 
it is not wholly disentangled. But the tenet of the soul’s descent appears to have most coun- 
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tenante from the language of Scripture, and it is no small confirmation of it, that when God 
designed to incarnate his own Son, he stepped out of the ordinary course, and formed a sinless 
human nature immediately by the power of the Holy Ghost. The philosophical difficulties 
which have presented themselves to this opinion appear chiefly to have arisen from supposing 
that consciousness is an essential attribute of spirit; and that the soul is naturally immortal ; 
the former of which cannot be proved, while the latter is contradicted by Scripture, which 
makes our immortality a gift dependent on the will of the giver. Other difficulties have 
arisen for want of considering the constant agency of God in regulating the production of all 
things, and of rational accountable creatures especially. 

But whichever of these views is adopted, the soul and the body are united before birth, and 

man is born under that curse of the law which has deprived fallen human nature of the Spirit 
of God, who can only be restoredby Christ, It is, therefore, well and forcibly said by Calvin, — 
‘to enable us.to understand this subject, (man’s birth in sin,) we have no need to enter on that 
tedious dispute, with which the fathers were not a little perplexed, whether the soul proceeds 
by derivation. We ought to be satisfied with this, that the Lord deposited with Adam the 
endowments he chose to eonfer upon human nature; and, therefore, that when he lost the 
favours he had received, he lost them not only for himself, but for us all. Who will be solicit- 
ous about a transmission of the soul, when he hears; that Adam received the ornaments that 
he lost no less for us than for himself? that they were given, not to one man only, but to the 
whole human nature? There is nothing absurd, therefore, if, in consequence of his. being 
spoiled_of his dignities, that nature be now destitute and poor.” (7) 
. From this view of the total alienation of the nature of man from Gop, it does not, however, 
follow that there should be nothing virtuous and praiseworthy among men, until, in the proper 
sense, they become the subjects of the regeneration insisted upon in the Gospel as necessary 
to qualify men for the kingdom of heaven. From the virtues which have existed among 
Heathens, and from men being called upon to repent and believe the Gospel, it has been 
argued: that. human nature is not so entirely corrupt and disabled as the above representation 
would suppose; and, indeed, on the Calvinistic theory, which denies that all men are inte- 
rested in the benefits procured by the death of Christ, it would be extremely difficult for any 
to meet this objection, and to maintain their own views of the corruption.of man with con- 
sistency. On the contrary theory of God’s universal love nothing is more easy ; because, in 
consequence of the atonement offered for all, the Holy Spirit is administered to all, and to his 
secret operations all that is really spiritual and good, in its principle, is to be ascribed. 

Independent of this influence, indeed, it may be conceived that there may be much restraint 

of evil, and many acts of external goodness in the world, without at all impugning the 
doctrine of an entire estrangement of the heart from God, and a moral death in trespasses 
and sins. : : 
_ 1. The understanding of man is, by its nature, adapted to perceive the evidence of demon- 
strated truth, and has no means of avoiding the conviction but by turning away the attention.— 
Wherever, then, revelations of the Divine law, or traditional remembrances of it are found, 
notions of right and wrong have been and must be found also. 

2. So much of what is right and wrong is connected with the interests of men, that they 
have been led publicly to approve what is right in all instances, in all instances where it is 
obviously beneficial to society, and to disapprove of wrong. They do this by public laws, by 
their writings, and by their censures of offenders. A moral standard of judging of vice and 
virtue has, therefore, heen found every where, though varying in degree; which men have. 
poraly honestly apphed to others in passing a judgment on their characters, though they 

ave not used the same fidelity to themselves. More or less, therefore, the practice of what 
is condemned as vice or approved as virtue is shameful or creditable, and the interests and 
xeputation-of men require that they obtain what is called a character, and preserve it ; a cir- 
cumstance which often serves to:restrain vicious practices, and to produce a negative virtue, 
or an affectation of real and active virtue. , 

3. Though the seeds of sin lie hid in the heart ofall, yet their full development and manifest- 
ation in action can only take place slowly and by the operation of exciting circumstances. 
Much of the evil in the world, also, lies in the irrégularities of those natural appetites and the 
excesses of those passions which are not in themselves evil, and such corrupt habits cannot be 

“formed until after opportunities of frequent indulgence have been given. This will account 
for the comparative innocence of infancy, of youth, and of those around whom many guards 
have been thrown by providential arrangement. : 

4. We may notice, also, that it is not possible, were all men equally constituted as to their 
moral nature, that allsins should show themselves in-allmen; and that although there is nothing 

_ in the proper sense, good in any, that society should present an unvarying mass of corruption, 

which some appear to think a necessary corollary from the doctrine of the universal corruption of 
human nature. Avarice, the strong desire of getting and of hoarding wealth, necessarily restrains 
from expensive vices. An obsequious and a tyrannical temper cannot coéxist in the same cir- 
cumstances, and yet; in other circumstances, the obsequious man is often found to be tyrannical, 
and the latter obsequious. Certain events excite a latent passion, such as ambition, and it 
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becomes.a master passion, to which all others are subordinated, and even vicious dispositions 
and habits controlled in order to success: just on the same principle that the ancient ath- 
Jetee (8) and our modern prize-fighters abstain from sensual indulgences, in order to qualify 
themselves for the combat ; but who show, by the habits in which they usually live, that par- 
ticular vices are suspended only under the influence of a stronger passion. Perhaps, too, that 
love of country, that passion for its glory and aggrandizement, which produced so many - 
splendid actions and characters among the Greeks and Romans, a cireumstance which has 
been urged against the doctrine of man’s depravity, may come under this rule. That it was 
not itself the result of a virtuous state of mind in, at least, the majority of cases, is clear from 
the frauds, injustice, oppressions, cruelties, and avarice with which it was generally connected, 

5. It is a fact, too, which cannot be denied, that men have constitutional evil tendencies, 
some more powerfully bent to one vice, some to another. Whether it results from a different 
constitution of the mind that the general corruption should act more powerfully in one direction 
in this man, and in another in that; or fromthe temperament of the body ;_ or from some law 
impressed by God upon a sinful nature, (which it involves no difficulty to admit, inasmuch 
as society could scarcely have existed without that balance of evils and that check of one vice 
upon another which this circumstance produces, )—such is the fact; and it gives’a reason for 
the existence of much negative virtue in society. : 

From all these causes, appearances of good among unregenerate men will present them- 
selves, without affording any ground to deduct any thing from those statements as to man’s 
fallen state which have been just made; but these negative virtues, and these imitations of 
actions réally good from interest, ambition, or honour, have no foundation in the fear of God, 
in a love to virtue as such, in a right will, or in spiritual affections ;, and they afford, therefore, 
no evidence of spiritual life, or, in other words, of religious principle. To-other vices, to which 
there is any temptation, and to those now avoided, whenever the temptation comes, men 
uniformly yield ;and this shows, that though the common corruption varies its aspects, it is, 
nevertheless, unrelieved by a real virtuous principle in any, so far as they are left to themselves. 

But virtues grounded on principle, though an imperfect one, and therefore neither negative 
nor simulated, may also be found among the unregenerate, and have existed, doubtless, in all 
ages. ‘These, however, are not from man, but from God, whose Holy Spirit has been 
vouchsafed to “the world,” through the atonement. This great truth has often been lost sight 
of in this controversy. Some Calvinists seem to acknowledge it substantially, under the name 
of “common grace ;” others choose rather to refer all appearances of virtue to nature, and 
thus, by attempting to avoid the doctrine of the gift of the Spirit to all mankind, attribute to 
nature what is inconsistent with their opinion of its entire corruption. But thereis, doubtless, 
to be sometimes found in men not yet regenerate in the Scripture sense, not even decided in 
their choice, something of moral excellence, which cannot be referred to any of the causes 
above adduced ; and of a much higher ‘character than is to be attributed to a nature which, 
when left to itself, is wholly destitute of spiritual life. Compunction for sin, strong desires to 
be freed from its tyranny, such a fear of God as preserves them from many evils, charity, 
kindness, good neighbourhood, general respect for goodness and good men, a lofty sense of 
‘honour and justice, and, indeed, as the very command issued to them to repent and believe 
the Gospel in order to their salvation implies, a power of consideration, prayer, and turning 
to God, so as to commence that course which, persevered in, would Jead on to forgiveness and 
regeneration. To say that all these are to be attributed to mere nature, 1s to surrender the 

“argument to the semi-Pelagian, who contends that thése are proofs that man is not wholly 
degenerate. They are to be attributed to the controlling influence of the Holy Spirit; to 
his incipient workings in the hearts of men; to the warfare which he there maintains, and 
which has sometimes a partial victory, before the final triumph Comes, or when, through the 
fault of man, through “ resisting,” “ grieving,” “ vexing,” “ gvenching” that Holy Spirit, that 
final triumph may never come. Jt is thus that one part of Scripture is reconciled to another, 
and both to fact ; the declaration of man’s total corruptieA, with the presumption of his power 
to return to God, torepent, to break off his sins, which all the commands and invitations to him 
from ,the Gospel imply: aid thus it is that we understand how, especially in Christian 
countries, where the Spirit is more largely effused, there is so much more general virtue than 
in others; and in those circles especially, in which Christian education, and the prayers of 
the pious, and the power of example are applied and exhibited. : ni 

The Scriptural proof that the Spirit is given to “the world” is obvious and decisive. We 
have seen thas the curse of the law implied a denial of the Spirit; the removal of that curse 
implies, therefore, the gift of the Spirit, and the benefit must be as large and extensive as the 
atonement, Hence we find the Spirit’s operations spoken of, not only as to the good, but the 
wicked, in all the three dispensations. In the patriarchal, “the Spirit strove with men ;” 

with the antediluvian race, before and all the time the ark was preparing. The Jews in the 
wilderness are said to have ** vexed his Holy Spirit ;’ Christ promises to send the Spirit 1 
convince the world of sin; and the book of God’s Revelations concludes by representing t 
(8) * Qui studet optatam cursu contingere metam, a 
Multa tulit fecitque puer ; sudavit et alsit; 
Abstinuit venere, et vino,”’—Horace. 
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Spirit as well.as the Bride, the Holy Ghost as well as the Church in her ordinances, inviting 
all to-come and take of the water of life freely... All this is the fruit of our redemption and 
the new relation in which man is placed to God; as.a sinner, it is true, still; but a sinner for 
whom atonement has been made, and who is to be wooed and won to an acceptance of the 
heavenly mercy. Christ having been made a curse for us, the curse of the law no longer shuts 
out that Spirit from us; nor can justice exclaim against this going forth of the Spirit, as it has 
been beautifully expressed, “to make gentle trials upon the spirits of men ;”’ to inject some 
beams of light, to inspire contrite emotions, which, if they comply with, may lead on to those 
more powerful and effectual. If, however, they rebel against them, and oppose their sensual 
imaginations and desires to the secret promptings of God’s Spirit, they ultimately provoke him 
to withdraw his aid, and they relapse into a state more guilty and. dangerous. Again and 
again they are visited in various ways, in honour of the Redeemer’s atonement, and for the 
manifestation of the longsuffering of God. In some the issue is life; in others, an aggravat- 
ed death; but in most. cases this struggle, this “striving with man,” this debating with him, 
this standing betwixt him and death, cannot fail-to correct and prevent much evil, to bring 
into existence some “ goodness,” though it may be as the morning cloud and the early dew, 
and to produce civil and social virtues, none of which however, are to be-placed to the account 
of nature, nor used to soften our views ofits entire alienation from God; but are to be acknow- 
ledged as magnifying that grace which regards the whole of the sinning race with compassion 
and is eyer employed in seeking and saving that which is lost. , 


: es, CHAPTER. XIX. sna 
Repemprion.—PrincirLes or Gop’s Morat GoveRNMENT. 


We have established it as the: doctrine of Holy Scripture, that all men are born with a 
corrupted nature, and that from this nature rebellion against the Divine authority universally 
flows, and that, im consequence, the whole world is, as St. Paul forcibly expresses it, “guilty 
before Gov.” ‘ 

Before any issue proceeded from the first pair, they were restored to the Divine favour. Had 
no method of forgiveness and restoration been established with respect to human offenders, the 
penalty of death must have been forthwith executed. upon them, there being no doubt of the 
fact of their delinquency, and no reason, in that case, for delaying their punishment ; and with, 
andin, them the human race must have utterly perished. The covenant of pardon and’ salva- 
tion which was made with Adam, did not, however, terminate upon him; but comprehended all 
his race. This is a point made-indubitable by those passages we have already quoted from 
the Apostle Paul, in which he contrasts the injury which the human race have received from 
the disobedience of Adam, with the benefit brought to. them by the obedience of Jesus Christ. 
“For if, through the offence of one many be dead, much more the grace of Gon, and the gift 
by grace, which is by one man, Jesus Christ, hath abounded unto many.”—“ Therefore, as by” 
| the offence of one judgment came upon all men to condemnation ; even so by the righteousness 
of one the free gift came upon all men unto justification of life.” ; 

Since, then, the penalty of death was not immediately executed in all its extent upon the 
first sinning pair, and is not immediately executed upon their sinning descendants; since they .. 
were actually restored to the Divine favour, and the same blessing is offered to us, our inquiries. 
must next be directed to the nature and reason of that change in the conduct of the Divine 
Being, in which he lays aside, in so great a measure, the sternness and inflexibility: of his office 
as Judge, and becomes the dispenser of grace and favour to the guilty themselves. 

The existence of a Divine law, obligatory upon man, is not doubted by any who admit the 
existence and government of Gop. » We have already seen its requirements, its extent, and its 
sanctions, and have proved that its penalty consists not merely of sevére sufferings in this life; 
but in death, that is, the separation of the body and the soul,—the former being left under the 
power of corruption, the other being separated from God, and made liable to punishment in 
another state of being. : 


Itisimportant to keep in view the fact of the extent and severity of the punishment denounced 
against all transgressions of the law of Gon, because this is illustrative of the character of God; 
both with reference to his essential holiness and:to his proceedings as Governor of the world. 
The miseries connected with sin, as consequences affecting the transeressor himselfand society, 
and the afflictions, personal and national, which are the results of Divine visitation, must all be 
regarded as punitive. Corrective effects may be secondarily connected with them, but primarily, 
they must all be punitive. It would be ab honrenit to all our notions of the Divine character, to 
suppose perfectly innocent beings subject to such miseries; and they are only, therefore, to be 
accounted for on the ground of their being the results of a supreme judicial administration, 
which bears a strict, and often a very terrible character. If, to the sufferings and death which 
result from offences in the present life, we add the future punishment of the wicked, we shall 
be the more impressed with the depth and breadth of that impress of justice which marks the 
character and the government of God. Say that this punishment is that of loss, loss of the 
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friendship and presence of God, and all the advantages which must result from that immediate 
intercourse with him which is promised to righteous persons; and that this loss, which, con- 
fessedly, must be unspeakably great, is eternal; even then it must follow that the turpitude of 
moral delinquency is regarded by our Divine Legislator and Judge as exceedingly mighty and 


_ageravated. But when to the punishment of loss in a future life, we add that of pain, which 


all the representations of this subject in Scripture certainly establish, whether they are held to 
be expressed in literal or in figurative phrase; to which pain also the all impressive circum- 
stance of eternity is to be added; then is our sense of the guilt and deserving of human offence 
against God, according ‘to the principles of the Divine law, raised, if not toa full conception of 


' the evil of sin, (for as we cannot measure the punishment we cannot measure’the gic of 
c 


the offence,) yet to a standard of judging, which may well warrant the Scriptural ex 
“Tt is a fearful thing to fall into the hands of the living God.” > y 

These premises are unquestionable, if any respect is paid to the authority of Seripture, and, 
indeed, God’s severity against moral offence is manifested, as to this present life, by facts of 
universal observation and uninterrupted history, quite independent of Scripture. But it is to 
the testimony of God himself, in his own word, that we must resort for the most, important 
illustrations of the Divine character, and especially of its Hourness and Jusrrcn. 

With respect to the former, they show us that Houiess in God is more than a mere absence 
of moral evil ; more than approvaland even delight in moral goodness; more than simple aversion 
and displeasure at-what is contrary to it. ‘They prove, that the holiness of God is so intense, 
that whatever is opposed to it is the object of an active displacence, of hatred, of opposition 
and resistance, and that this sentiment.is inflexible and eternal. Agreeably to this, Gop is, in 
Scripture, said to be “of purer eyes than to behold iniquity”—and we are taught that “the 
thoughts of the wicked are an abomination” to him. yl en 

With respect to the Justice of God; it is necessary that we should enter into a larger view, 
since a right conception of that attribute of the Divine nature lies at the foundation of the 
Christian doctrine of atonement. » se : 

_Justice is usually considered as universal or particular. Universal justice, or righteousness, 
includes holiness, and, indeed; comprehends all the moral attributes of God, all the Divine 
virtues of every kind. Particular justice is either commutative, which respects equals; or dis- 
tributive, which is the dispensing of rewards and punishments, and is exercised only by govern- 
ors. It is the justice of God in this last view, but still in connection with universal justice, 
with which we are now concerned; that rectoral sovereign justice by which he maintains his 
own rights, and the rights of others, and gives to every one his due according to that legal 
constitution which he has himself established. And as this legal constitution under which 
he has placed his creatures, is the result of universal justice or righteousness, the holiness, 
goodness, truth, and wisdom of Ged united; so his distributive justice, or his respect to the 
laws which he has himself established, is, in every respect and degree, faultless and perfect. 
In this legal constitution, no rights are mistaken or misstated ; and nothing is enjoined or pro- . 
hibited, nothing promised or threatened but what is exactly conformable to the universal 
righteousness or absolute moral perfection of God. ‘This is the constant doctrine of Scripture ; 
this the uniform praise bestowed upon the Divine law, that it isin every respeet, conformable » 
to abstract truth, purity, holiness, and justice, and is itself truth, purity, holiness, and justice. 
“The statutes of the Lord are RIGHT, rejoicing the heart; the commandment of the Lord is 
PurE, enlightening the eyes; the fear of the Lord is cLEan, enduring for ever ;_ the judgments 
of the Lord are TRUE and ricHTEOUS altogether,” Psalm xix, 8,9. “The law is holy, and the 
commandment HoLy, sustT, and Goop,”.Rom. vii, 12. vs 

Of the strictness and severity of the punitive justice of God, the sentence of death, which 
we have already seen to be pronounced upon “sin,” and, therefore, upon all transgressions: 
God’s law, for “sin is the transgression of the law,” is sufficient evidence; and the actual 
infliction of death, as to the body, is the standing proof to the world, that the threatening is 
not a dead letter, and that in the Divine administration continual and strict regard is had to the 
claims and dispensations of distributive justice. On the other hand, as this distributive justice 
emanates from the entire holiness and moral rectitude of the Divine nature, it is established, 
by this circumstance, that the severity does not go beyond the equity of the case; and that, 
to the full extent of that punishment which may be inflicted in another life, and which is, there= 
fore, eternal, there is nothing which is contrary to the full and complete moral perfection of, 
God, to his goodness, holiness, truth, and justice united ; but that it is fully a icc to them: 
all, and is, indeed, the result of the perfect existence of such attributes in the Divine nature. 

The Scriptures therefore, are frequently exceedingly emphatic in ascribing a perfect right- 
eousness to the judicial and penal visitations of sinful individuals and nations; and that not 
‘2 erely with reference to such visitations being conformable to the penalties threatened in the 
Divine law itself, in which case the righteousness would consist in their not exceeding the 
penalty threatened; but, more abstractedly considered, in their very nature, and ’with refer- 
ence to even the highest standard of righteousness and holiness. ‘Shall not the Judge of the 
whole earth do rienT?” “It is a RIGHTEOUS THING with God to REcomPENSE tribulation to 
them that trouble you,” 2 Thess. i, 6. “The day of wrath and revelation of the RigHTE£0US 
JUDGMENT of Gop,” Rom, ii, 5, “Hyen so, Lord God Almighty, rruz and rieHTEoUs are thy 


judgments,” Rey, xvi, 7. 
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The legal constitution, then, which we are under secures life to the obedient, but dooms 

offenders to die. It is the office of distributive justice to execute this penalty, as well as to 
bestow the reward of obedience ; and the appointment of the penalty and the execution of it, 
are both the results of the essential rectitude of God. 
- This is most obvious as the doctrine of Scripture ; but have we any means of discorning the 
connection between the essential justice or universal righteousness of God, and such a constitu- 
tion of law and. government as, in the first instance, ordains so severe a penalty against sin as 
death, maintains it unchangeably through all the generations of time, and carries it into eter- 
nity? This is an important question, not without its difficulties, and yet it may not altogether 
elude our inquiries. hether we succeéd or not in discovering this connection, the fact re- 
mains the same, firmly grounded on the most explicit testimony of Gon in his own word. It 
is, however, an inquiry worthy our attention. ~ ; , 

The creation of beings capable of choice, and endowed with affections, seems necessarily to 
have involved the possibility of volitions and acts contrary to the will of the Creator, and-con- 
sequently, it involved a liability to misery.. To prevent this, both justice and benevolence 
were concerned. Justice, seeing that the Creator has an absolute right to the entire obedience 
of the creatures he has made, and all opposition to that will is the violation of a right, and the 
practice of a wrong whicl: justice is bound to prevent. Benevolence, because this opposition 
to the will of God, which will is the natural law of a creature, must be the source of misery 
to the offender, and that independent of direct punishment. This is manifest. Some end was 
proposed in creation, or it could not have been a work of wisdom ; the felicity of the creature 
must also have been proposed as an end, either principal or subordinate, or creation could not 
have been a display of goodness ; a capacity-andspower of holiness must also have been im- 
patted to moral agents, or, in a moral nature, everyact would have been morally corrupt, and 
therefore, the creature must have been constantly displeasing to the holy God, and not “ very 
good,” as all his works, including man, were pronounced to be at the beginning. 'The end 
proposed in the pile of intelligent creatures could only be. answered by their continual 
compliance with the will ee This implied both the power and the exercise of holiness, 
and with that the felicity of the se necessarily connected. It was adapted to a cer- 
tain end, and in attaining that its happiness was secured. ‘To be disobedient was to set itself 
in opposition to God, to exist and act for ends contrary to the wisdom and holiness of God, 
and was, therefore, to frustrate his benevolent intentions also as to its happiness, and to be- 
come miserable from its-very hostility to God, and the disorder arising from the misapplication 
of the powers with which it had been endowed. ‘To prevent all these evils, and to secure the 
purposes for which creative power was exerted, were the ends, therefore, of that administra- 
tion which arose out of the existence of moral agents. This role takes date from their earliest. 
being. No sooner did they éxist, than a Divine government was established over them; and — 
to the ends just mentioned all its acts must have been directed. Pa TES 6 
‘The first act was the publication of the will or law of God, for where there is no declared — 
law there is no rational.government. The second act was to give motives to obedience, for 
_to creatures liable to evil, though created good, these were necessary ; but as they were made — 

free, and designed to yield a willing Wah = than motives, that is rational inducements, 

' operating through the judgment, and affections, could not be applied to induce cbediongiee 
external force or necessary impulse could have no place in the government of such creatures. — 
The proinise of the continuance of a happy age still improving life comprehended one class of 
motives to obedience; the real justice of yielding obedience another. But was no motive arising 
from fear also to be ead There was much to be feared from the very nature of things; 
from the misery which, in the way prepare and necessary consequence alone, must follow 
from opposition to the will of God, and the wilful corrupti ‘a nature created upright. Now, 
since this was what the creature was liable to, the admmistration of the Divine government 
would have been obviously defective, had this been concealed by Him, who had himself estab- 
lished that natural order, by which disobedience to the will of God, in a moral being, should 
be followed by certain misery, and he would apparently have been chargeable with not having 
used every means, consistent with free agency, to prevent so fatal a result. So far we cons 
ceive that this is indubitable. 

But. now let us suppose that nothing less than a positive penalty, of the most. tremendous 
Kind, could be a sufficient motive to deter these free and rational beings from transgression ; 
that, even that, threatened penalty itself, though the greatest possible evil, would not, in all 
cases, be sufficient; but that, in none a less powerful motive would prove sufficiently cau 
tionary ; then, in such circumstances, the moral perfection of the Divine nature, his universal 
rectitude and benevolence, would undoubtedly require the ordination of that penalty, however 
tremendous. ‘The case might be a choice between, the universal disobedience of all, and their 
being left to the miseries which follow from sin by natural consequence ; and the preserva- 
tion of some, perhaps the majority, though the guilty remainder should not only be pun- 
ished by the Peery which is the natural result of vice; but, in addition, should be subject to 
pet Verte penalty of death, which, as to the soul, runs on with immortality, and is, there- 
ore, eternal. 

_On such an alternative as this, which may surely be conceived possible, and which contra- 
dicts no attribute of God, does the essential justice or rectitude of the Divine nature demand 
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that such a penalty should be adopted? .'The affirmative of this question will be supported, 
I think, by the following considerations : Sie 
1, The holiness of God, which, as, we have seen, is so intense as to abhor and detest every 
kind and degree of moral evil, would, from its very nature, its active and irreconcilable oppo- 
sition to. evil, determine to the adoption of the most effectual means of preventing its introduc- 
tion among the rational beings which should be created, and, when introduced, of checking 
and limiting its progress. So that, in proportion to that aversion, must be his propension to _ 
adopt the most effectual means to deter his creatures from it; and if nothing less than such a 
peels could be effectual, even in the majority of cases, then it resulted necessarily, from the 
oliness of Gop, that the_penalty of death, in all its Scriptural extent, should be attached to 
transgression, ; b Ris: 4 wis 
2. The consideration of the essential justice or rectitude of God, that principle which leads 
to an unchangeable respect to what-is right and equitably fit, leads to the same conclusion. 
- God has his own rights as maker, and, therefore, proprietor and Lord of all creatures, and it~ 
is fit they should be maintained and vindicated. ‘T'o'surrender them, or unsteadily and uncer- 
tainly to assert them, would be an, encouragement to evil, and his very regard to mere abstract 
right and moral fitness must, therefore, be considered as determining God to.a steady and un- 
changeable assertion of his rights, since their surrender could preseut no end worthy of his 
character, or consistent with his holiness. » But wherever more created beings exist than one, 
the rights of others also come into consideration ; both the indirect right of a dependent crea- 
ture, under government, to be protected, as far as may be, from the contagion of bad example, 
and the more direct right of protection from those injuries which. many sins do, in-their own, 
nature, imply. . For no man can be ambitious, unjust, &c, without inflicting injury upon others, 
The essential rectitude of God was concerned, therefore, to regard these rights in the creatures 
dependent upon him, and.to adopt such a legal constitution and mode of government, under 
which to place them, as should respect the maintenance of his own rights of sovereignty, and 
the righteous claims which his creatures, that is the general society of created beings, had upon 
him. All this, it may be said, only proves that the essential rectitude of God required that 
such a government should be adopted as should inflict some marked penalty on offences. It 
proves this, but it proves more, namely, that the Divine rectitude required that the most effectual 
means should be adopted to uphold these rights, both as they existed primarily in God, and 
secondarily in his creatures. This must follow: for if there was any obligation to uphold 
them at all, it was an obligation to uphold them in the most effectual manner, since, if in- 
effectual means only had been adopted, when more effectual means were at hand, -a\ wilful 
ment of those rights would have been implied. If, therefore, there were no means 
jually effectual for these purposes as the issuing of a law, accompanied by a sanction of death 
s penalty, the essential rectitude of Gon required its adoption. » 
3. The same may be said of the Divine goodness and wisdom, for, as the former is tenderly 


aie? @ disposed to preserve all sentient creatures from misery, so the latter would, of necessity, adopt 


the most, effectual means of counteracting moral evil, which is the only source of misery in the 

The whole question, then, depends on this, whether the penalty of death, as the punishment 
of sin, be the most effectual means of accomplishing this end; the answer to which is, to all 
who believe the Bible, that as this has actually been adopted as the ‘universal penalty of trans- 
gressing the Divine law, (see chapter xvili,) and as this is confessedly the highest possible 
penalty, nothing less. than this could be effectual to the purpose of government, and to.the 
manifestation of the Divine holiness and rectitude. If it could; then a superfluous and excess- 
ive means has been adopted, for which no reason can be given, and which impeaches the 
wisdom of -God, the office of which attribute it is to adapt means to-ends by an exact adjust- 
ment; if not, then it was required by all the moral attributes of the Divine nature to which 
we have referred. F heel i 

The next question will be whether, since, as the result of the moral perfection of God, a 
legal constitution has been established among rational creatures which accords life to obedience, 
and denounces death against transgression, the justice of God obliges to the execution of the 
penalty; or whether we have any reason to conclude, that the rights of God are.in many, or 
in all cases, relaxed, and punishment remitted. All the opponents of the doctrine of atonement 
strenuously insist upon this; and argue, first, that God has an unquestionable power of giving 
up his own rights, and pardoning sin on prerogative, without any compensation whatever ; 
second, that when repentance succeeds to offence, there is a moral fitness in forgiveness, since 
the person offending presents an altered and reformed character; and finally, that the very 
affections of goodness and mercy, so eminent in the Divine character, require us to conclude 
that he is always ready, upon rep tance, to forgive the delinquencies of all his creatures, or, 
at most, to make their punishments light and temporary. ; ; ox ee Side 

In the first of these arguments, it is contended that God may. give up his own rights. This 
must mean either his right to obedience from his creatures, or his right to punish disobedience, 
when that occurs. With respect to God’s right to be obeyed, nothing can be more obyious 
than that the perfect rectitude of his nature forbids him to give up or to relax that right at all. 
No king can morally give up his right to be obeyed in the full degree which may be enjomed 
by the laws of his Kingdom, No parent can give up his right to obedience, in things lawful, 
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from his children, and be blameless. In both cases, if this be done voluntarily, it argues an 
indifference to that principle of rectitude on which such duties depend, and, therefore, a moral 
imperfection. Now this cannot be attributed to God, and, therefore, he never can yield up his 
right to be obeyed, which is both agreeable to abstract rectitude, and is, moreover, for the bene- 
fit of the creature himself, as the contrary would be necessarily injurious to him. But may he 
not give up his right to punish, when disobedience has actually taken place? Only, itis manifest, 
where he would not appear by this to give up his claim to obedience, which would be a winking 
at offence; and where he has not absolutely bound himself to punish. But neither of these 
can occur here. It is only by punitive acts that the Supreme Govemor makes it manifest that 
he stands upon his right to be obeyed, and that he will not relax it. Ifno punishment ensue, 
then it must follow, that that right is given up. From the same principle that past offences 
are regarded with impunity, it would also follow, that all future ones might be overlooked in 
like manner, and thus government would be abrogated, and the obligation of subjection to God. 
be, in’ effect, cancelled. If, again, impunity were confined to a few offenders, then would there 
be partiality in God; if it were extended to all, then would he renounce his sovereignty, and 
show himself indifferent to that love of rectitude which is the characteristic of a holy being, 
and to that moral order, which is the character of a righteous governor. But, in addition to 
this, we have already seen that, by a formal law, punishment is actually threatened, and that 
in the extreme, and in all cases of transgression whatever. Now, from this, it follows, that 
nothing less than the attachment of such a penalty to transgression was.determined by the 
wisdom of God to be sufficient to uphold the authority of his laws among his creatures; that 
even this security, in all instances, would not deter them from sin; and, therefore, that a less 
awful sanction would have been wholly inadequate to the case, If so, then not to exact the 
penalty is to repeal the law, to reduce its sanction to an empty threat, unworthy the veracity 
of God, and to render it altogether inert, inasmuch as it would be soon discovered whether sin 
were followed by punishment or not. This isa principle so fully recognised in human govern- 
ments, that their laws have generally defined the measure of punishment, and the fact being 
proved, the punishment follows as a thing of course in the regular order of administration. It 
is true, that a power of pardon is generally lodged with the prince; but the reason of this is 
the imperfection which must necessarily cleaye to all human institutions, so that there may be 
circumstances in the offence which the law could not provide against; or there may be an 
expediency or reason of state which supposes some compromise of strict principle, some wea 
ness on the part of the sovereign power, some desire to disarm resentment, or to obtain” 
larity, or to gratify some powerful interest. But these are the exceptions, not the r 
in general, the supreme power procceds calmly and firmly in the exercise of punitiv 
in order to maintain the authority of the laws, and to deter others from offending, 
of those imperfections, or sinister interests, which interfere to produce these. exce 
have any place in the Divine government; and, even if it could be proved, that, in some 
cases, exceptions might occur in the administration of God, yet this would not meet the cas 
of those who would establish the hope of pardon in behalf of offending men, upon the preroga~ 
tive of God to relax his own rights and to remit punishment, since what is required is to prove 
that there is a general rule of pardon, not a few special cases of exemption from the denounced 
enalty.. It may, therefore, be confidently concluded, that there is no relaxation of right in the 

Fee erinisuntion; and no forgiveness of sin by the exercise of mere prerogative. 

The notion which has been added to this, that repentance, on the part of the offender, places 
him in a new relation, and renders him a fit object of pardon, will be found equally fallacious, 

This argument assumes that, in a case of impenitence, the moral fitness which is supposed 
to present itself, in the case of penitents, to claim the exercise of forgiveness, docs not exist, 
and, therefore, that it would Be morally wmfit, that is wrong, to exercise it. ‘This is, indeed, 
expressly conceded by Socinus, who says, that not to give pardon, in case of impenitence, 1s 
due to the rectitude and equity of Gop. (1) It follows, then, that the principle before stated, 
that the prerogative of God enables him to forgive sin, must be-given up by all who hold that 
it is only when repentance takes place, that.a moral fitness is created for.the exercise of this 
act of grace. Upon their own showing, sin is not, and cannot, consistently with rectitude, be 
forgiven by a voluntary surrender of right, or from mere compassion; but, in order to make 
this an.act. of moral fitness, that is, a right and proper proceeding, some consideration must be 
presented, independent of the misery to which the offender has exposed himself, and which 
misery is the object of pity; something which shall make it right, as well as merciful in God 
to forgive. Those who urge that repentance is this consideration, do thus, unwittingly, give 
up their own principle, and tacitly adopt that of the satisfactionists, differing only as to what 
does actually constitute it right in God to forgive. But the eomcuey of mere repentance to 
constitute a moral fitness in forgiveness, all who consid oad death of Christ as a necessary 
atonement for sin, do, of course, deny; and there are, in eed, many considerations suggested 
to us by turning to our true guide, the Seriptures, wholly unfavourable to this opinion, 

In the first place, we find no intimation in them that. the penalty of the law is not to be exe- 
cuted in case of repentance :— inly there was none given in the promulgation of the law 
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to Rasm; there'is none in the Decalogue; none in any of those passages in the Old and New 
Testament which speak of the legal consequences of sin, as “that the wages of sin is death ;” 
“the soul that sinneth it shall die,” &c. "Reweiianes is enjoined, both in the Old and New 
Testaments, it is true, but then it is in connection with a system of atonement and satisfac- 
tion, independent, of repentance ; with sacrifices under the Mosaic institution, and with the 
death and redemption of Christ under the new covenant. In both, something more is referred 
to, as the means of human recovery, besides repentance, and of which, indeed, repentance itself 
is represented as an effect and fruit. Wherever the Divine Being and his creatures are regarded 
simply in their legad relation, one as governor, the other as subjects, there is certainly no such 
ciel cation ofthe threatenings of his violated law, as ta warrant any one to expect remission 
of punishment upon repentance. . Sly 

2, It is not true, that repentance changes, as they urge, the legal relation of the guilty to 
God whom they have offended. ‘They are offenders still, though penitent. The sentence of 
the law is directed against transgression, and repentance does not annihilate, but, on the con- 
trary, acknowledges the fact of that transgression, The charge lies against the offender; he 
may be an obdurate or a penitent eriminal; but, in either case, he is equally criminal of all 
for which he stands truly charged, and how then can his relation to the lawgiver be ch 
by repentance? In the nature of the thing, nothing but pardon can change that relation ; for 
nothing but pardon can cancel crime, and it is clear that repentance is not pardon. 

3. So far from repentance producing this change of relation, and placing: men in the same 
situation as though they had never offended, we have proofs to the contrary, both from the 
Scriptures and fom the established course of providence. For the first, though men are now 
under a dispensation of grace, yet, after long continued obstinacy and refusal of grace, the 
Scriptures represent repentance as incapable of turning away the coming vengeance. “ Be- 
cause I have called and ye refused ; I have stretched out my hand, and no man regarded ;— 
‘When your fear cometh as desolation, and your destruction as a whirlwind, when distress and 
anguish cometh upon you; then shall they call upon me but I will not answer, they shall seek 
me early; but they shall not find me.” . Here, to call upon Gop, and to seek him early, that 
is, earnestly and carefully, are acts of repentance and reformation too, and yet they have no 
effect in changing the relation of the guilty to God, their judge, and they are proceeded against 
for their past offences, which, according to the theory of the Socinians, they cog not to be, 
The course of providence in this life, is, also, in opposition to the notion of the efficacy of mere 
repentance to arrest punishment, For, as Bishop Butler has so well shown, (2) the sufferings 
which follow sin in this present life by natural consequence, and the established constitution 

of things, are as much the effect of Gov’s appointment as the direct penalties attached by him 

to the violation of his laws; and though they may differ in degree, that does not affect the 

~ question, Whether the punishment be of long or of short duration, inflicted in the present 
state or in the next, if the justice or benevolence of God requires that punishment should not 
be inflicted, when repentance has taken place, it cannot be inflicted consistently with those 
attributes in any degree whatever. But repentance does not prevent these penal consequences 
—repentance does not restore health injured Pee ae property wasted by profusion, 
or character dishonoured by an evil practice. ‘The moral administration under which we are, 
therefore, shows that indemnity is not necessarily the effect of repentance in the present life, 
and we have, consequently, no reason to conclude that it will be so in another. * oon 

4. The true nature of repentance, as it is stated in the Scriptures, seems entirely to have 
been overlooked or disregarded by those who contend that repentance is a reason for the non- 
execution ofthe penalty of the law. It is either a sorrow for sin, merely beeause of the painful 
consequences to which it has exposed the offender, unless forgiyen, or it arises from a percep- 
tion also of the evil of sin, and a dislike to it as such, with real remorse and sorrow, that the 
authority of God has been slighted, and his goodness abused, Now if, by repentanee, is meant 
repentance in the former sense, then to give pardon on such a condition would be tantamount 
to the entire and absolute repeal of all law, and the annihilation of all government, since every 
criminal, when convicted, and finding himself in immediate danger of punishment, would as 
necessarily repent as he would necessarily be sorry to be liable to pain; and this sorrow being, 
in that case, repentance, it would in all cases, according to this doctrine, render it morally fit 
and right that forgiveness should be exercised, and, consequently, wrong that it should be 
yefused. In no case, therefore, could the penalty of the law be, in any degree, enforced. 

But if repentance be taken in the second sense, and this is certainly the light in whieh true 
repentance-is exhibited in the Scriptures, then it is forgotten that such is the corrupt state of 
man, that he is incapable of penitence of this kind. 'This follows from that yiew of human 
depravity which we have already established from the Scriptures, and which we need not 
repeat, In conformity with this view of the entire corruptness of man’s nature, therefore, re- 
pentance is said to be the gift of Christ, who, in consequence of being exalted to be a Price 
and a Saviour, “gives repentance,” as well as “remission of sins,” a gift quite superfluous, if 
to repent truly were in the power of man, and independent of Christ. To suppose man to be 
capable of a repentance, which is the result of genuine principle, is to assume human nature 
to be what it isnot. The whole rests on this question: for, if man be ¢otally corrupt, the only 
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principles from which that repentance and correction of manners, which are supposed isthe 
argument, can flow, do not exist in his nature; and if we allow no more than that the pro- 
pensity to evil in-him is stronger than the propensity to good, it would be absurd to suppose 
that in opposing propensities, the weaker should ever resist the more. powerful. 

But take it that repentance, in the best interpretation, is possible to fallen unassisted man, 
and that it is actually exercised and followed even by a better conduct, still in no good sense 
can it be shown, that this would make it morally right and fit in the Supreme Being to for- 
give offences against his government. Socinus, we have seen in the above quotation, allows 
that it would not be right, not consistent with God’s moral attributes to forgive the impeni- 
tent; and all, indeed, wh urge repentance as the sole condition of pardon, adopt the same 
principle ; but how, then, does it appear that, to grant pardon upon repentance is right, that 
1s, Ba in itself, or a manifestation of a just and righteous government? | 

f right be taken in the sense of moral fitness, its lowest sense, the moral correspondence of 
one thing with another, it cannot be morally fit'in a perfectly holy being to be so indifferent 
to offences, as not to express, toward the offenders, any practical displeasure of any kind ; 
yet this the argument supposes, since the slightest infliction of punishment, should repentance 
take place, would be contrary to the principle assumed. If justice be taken in the sense of 
giving to eyery one what is due, the Divine Being cannot be just in this sense, should he treat 
an offender, though afterward penitent, precisely as he treats those who have persevered in 
obedience, without defect of any kind; and yet, if repentance be pleaded as a moral reason 
for entirely overlooking offence, then will all be treated alike, whether obedient or the contrary. 
But, finally, if the justice of God be. considered with reference to government, the impossibility 
of exonerating a penitent offender, and the upholding of a righteous administration, is most 
apparent. That we are under government is certain; that we are under a settled law is 
equally so, and that law explains to us the nature of the government by which we’ are con- 
trolled. In all the statements made respecting this government in Scripture, the goveynment 
of earthly sovereigns and magistrates is the shadow under which it is represented, and the one 
is the perfect model after which the other has been imperfectly framed. Nothing that is said 
of God being a father, is ever adduced to lower his claims as Lord, or to diminish the reverence 
and fear of his creatures toward him under that character, The penalty of transgression is 
Deartu. This is too plainly written in the Scriptures to be, for a moment, denied, and if it 
were righteous to attach that penalty to, offence, it is most certainly righteous to execute it ; 
and, therefore, administrative justice cannot be maintained if jt be not executed. As to the 
impenitent, this, indeed, is conceded; but penitence makes no difference; for, if the end of 
attaching this penalty to offence was to maintain the authority of the law, then nat to execute 
it upon the repentant would still be to annul that authority, This repentance is either in th 

ower of the transgressor, or it is not. Ifthe former, he will always be disposed to exercise 
it, when the danger approaches, rather than die; and so he may sin as often as he pleases, 
and yet have it always in his own power to turn aside the punishment, which amounts to a 
substantive repeal of the law and the abrogation of all government. If, on the other hand, 
the production of a penitent disposition is not in his own power, and can only come from 
above, as a matter of grace, it is a strange anomaly to suppose a government so established as 
to oblige the governor to concur in producing repentance In those who despise his authority, 
so that they may avoid punishment. This would be grace, and not law, most emphatigally ; 
for, if the governor were hound by any principle of any kind to produce this sentiment of re- 
pentance in order to constitute a moral fitness n the exercise of pardon, he would, for any 
thing we can see, be bound by it, to use the same means to render all penitent, that all nb 
escape punishment, and to do this, too, as often as they fell into sin, that punishment might, 
in no ease, follow, except when the means employed by him for that purpose were obstinately 
resisted ; and thus repentance would be brought in as the substitute-of obedience, But since 
the end of law is to command obedience, and it is invested with authority for the purpose of 
effecting that, it ceases to answer the purpose for which it was established, when ‘it accepts 
repentance in the place of obedience. This is not its end, as an instrument of moral govern- 
ment; nor is it a means to its proper end, which is obedience ; for repentance can give no 
security for future obedience, since a penitent transgressor, whose nature is infected with a 
corrupt moral principle and habit, is much more liable to sin again than when innocent as in 
his first estate ; and, as this scheme makes no provision at all for the moral cure of man’s fallen 
nature by the renewing influences of the Holy Spirit, so it abolishes all law as an instrument 
of moral order, and substitutes pardon as an END of government instead of obedience. 

With this view of the insufficiency of repentance to obtain pardon the Scriptures agree ; for 
not, now, to advert to the doctrine of the Old Testament, which will be subsequently con- 
sidered, we need only refer to the Gospel, which is professedly a. declaration of the mercy of 
God to sinning men, and which also professedly lays down the means by which the pardon of 
their offences is to be attained. Without entering at all into other subjects connected with 
this, it is enough here to show that, in the Gospel, pardon is not connected with mere repent- 
ance, as it must have been, had the doctrine, against which we have contended, been true. John 
the Baptist was, emphatically, a preacher of repentance, and, had nothing but mere repent- 
ance been required in order to salvation, he sould have been the most successful of preachers. 
So numerous were the multitudes which submitted to the power ofhis ministry, that the largest 
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rms are used by the Evangelist Matthew to express the effect produced by it,— Then went 
out all Judea, and all Jerusalem, and all the region round about Jordan, and were baptized of 
him in Jordan, confessing their sins.” Of the truth of their repentance, no doubt is expressed. 
On the contrary, when John excepts only “many of the Sadducees and Pharisees” who came 
“to his baptism” as hypoerites, we are bound to conclude, that he, who appears to have had 
the supernatural gift of discovering the spirits of men, allowed the repentance of the rest gene- 
rally to be genuine. It would follow, then, from the principle laid down by the adversaries of 
the doctrine of the atonement of Christ, namely, that repentance alone renders it morally fit in 
God to forgive sin, and that, therefore, he can require nothing else but true repentance in order 
to pardon, that the disciples of the Baptist needed not to look for any thing beyond what. their 
master was the instrument of imparting by his ministry,’ But this is contradicted by the fact. 
te taught them to look fora higher baptism, that of the Holy Ghost ; and to a more effectual 
teacher, the Christ, whose voice or herald he was; all he did and, said bore upon it a prepara- 
tory character, and to this character he was most careful to. give the utmost distinctness, that 
his hearers might not be mistaken. 'T'o two of his disciples, standing with him when “he 
looked upon Jesus as he walked,” he said, “Behold the Lamb of God which taketh away the 
sin of the world;” and thus he confessed that it was not himself, nor his doctrine, nor the 
repentance which it produced, which took away sin; but that it was taken ange y Christ 
alone, and that in his sacrificial character, as “the Lamb of God.” Nay what, indeed, is still 
more explicit, he himself declares, that everlasting life was not attained by the repentance 
which he preached, but by believing on Christ; for he concludes his discourse concerning 
Jesus (John ili, 25, 36) with these memorable words, “Fle that believeth on the Son hath 
everlasting life; and he that believeth not the Soh shall not see life; but_the wrath of God 
abideth on him.’ The testimony of John was, therefore, that more than repentance, even 
faith in Christ, was necessary to salvation. Such also was the doctrine of our Lord himself, 
though he, too, was a preacher of repentance ; and that of the Apostles, who, proclaiming that 
“all men every where” should repent, not less explicitly preached that all men every where 
should believe; and that they were “ justified by faith,” and thus had “ peace with God 
through our Lord Jesus Christ.” 
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CHAPTER XX, 
Repemprion.—Dearu or Curist Proririarory. 


Tuxsy points, then, being so fully established, that sin is neither forgiven by the mere 
prerogative of God, nor upon the account of mere repentance in man, we proceed to inquire 
into the Scripture account of the real consideration on which the execution of the penalty of 
transgression is delayed, and the offer of forgiveness is made to offenders, —_. 

T’o the statements of the New Testament we shall first direct our attention, and then point 
out that harmony of doctrine on this subject which pervades the whole Scriptures, and makes 

‘both the Old and New Testamont give their agreeing testimony to that one method of love, 
wisdom, and justice, by which a merciful God justifies the ungodly. 

1. The first thing which strikes every attentive, and, indeed, every cursory reader of the 
New Testament, must be, that the pardon of our sin, and our entire salvation, is ascribed to 
the death of Christ. We do not, now, inquire in what sense his death availed to these great 
results; but we, at present, only state that, in some sense, our salvation is expressly and 
emphatically connected with that event. I lay down my life for the sheep.” “He gave 
himself for us.” Ee died, “the just for the unjust, that he might bring us to God”? “Christ 
was once efered to bear the sins of many.” ‘While we were yet sinners Christ died for us.” 
“In whom we have redemption through his blood, the forgiveness of our sins.” “Ele gave his 
life a ransom for many.” We who were afar off are made nigh by the blood of Christ.” 
“Unto him that loved us and washed us from our sins in his.own blood ;” with innumerable 
other passages, in which, with equal emphasis, the salvation of man is connected with the 
death of Christ. " ' 

This is so undeniable, that it is, to a certain extent, recognised in the two great schemes 
opposed to that which has been received generally by the church of Christ, which in all ages 
has proclaimed that the death of Christ was an expiatory sacrifice for the sins of men, and 
necessary to make the exercise of pardon consistent with the essential righteousness of God, and 
with his righteous government. ‘The Socinian scheme admits that the death of Christ was 
important. to confirm his nochringaand to lead to his resurrection, the crowning miracle by 

hich its truth was demonstrated; and that we have redemption’ through his blood, the 

orgiveness of sins; because “we are led, by the due consideration of Christ’s death, and its 
consequences, to that repentance, which, under the merciful constitution of the Divine govern- 
ment, always obtains forgiveness.” The second scheme, which is that of the modern Arians, 
goes farther. It represents the coming of Christ, whom they consider to be the most exalted 
of the creatures of God, into the world, and his labours and sufferings in behalf of men, as acts 
of the most disinterested and tender benevolence, in reward and honour of which he is allowed 
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to bestow pardon upon his disciples, upon their sincere repentance, and to plead his interest 
with God, who delights to honour the generous conduct of his Son toward the human race. 
His voluntary sufferings and death for the sins of mankind, according to them, gave to his 
intercession with God great efficacy, and thus, by his mediation, sinners are reconciled to God, 
and raised to eternal life. ba: y : 

_ Far as even the latter of these theories falls below the sense of Scripture on this subject, yet 
both are, in this respect, important, that they concede that the death of Christ, as the means 
of human salvation, is made so prominent in the New Testament, that it cannot be left out of 
ow consideration when the doctrine of man’s salvation is treated of; and also, that this is a 
doctrine of the Holy Scriptures which must, in some way or other, be accounted for and 
explained. ‘The Socinian accounts for it by making the death of Christ the means by which 
repentance is produced in the heart of nan, so as to constitute it morally fit that he should be 
forgiven. The modern Arian accounts for it by connecting with this notion, that kind of 
merit in the death of Christ which arises from a generous and benevolent self devotion; and 
which, when pl im in the way of mediation, God is pleased to honour by accepting 
repentance, whe’ s produced in the heart, and accompanied with purposes of amendment, 
in phe of perfect obedience. é 

. But the views given us of the death of Christ, by the writers of the New Testament, go 
much farther than these, because they represent the death of Christ as necessary to the salva- 
tion of men, a principle which both the hypotheses just mentioned wholly exclude. ‘The reason 
of forgiveness 1s placed by one in repentance merely, by the other, also, in the exercise of the 
right which God had to pardon, but which he chose to exercise in honour of the philanthropy 
of Jesus Christ. *Both make the death of Christ, though in a different way and in a very sub- 
ordinate sense, the means of obtaining pardon, because it is a means of bringing men into a 
state in which they are fit objects for the exercise of an act of grace; but the Scripture doctrine 
is, that the death of Christ is not the meritorious means, but the meritorious cause of the exercise 
of forgiveness ; and repentance but one of the instrumental means of actually obtaining it; and, 
im consistency with this view, they speak of the death of Christ, not as one of many means, 
by which the same end might have been accomplished ; but as, in the-strictest sense, necessary 
to man’s salvation. 

This has, indeed, been considered, even by some divines professing orthodoxy, to be a bold 
position, but, as we shall see, with little consistency on their part. It follows, of course, from 
the Socinian and Arian hypotheses, that if our Lord were a man, or an angelic creature; and 
if he were rather the mere messenger of a mercy which might be exercised on prerogative, 
than the procuring cause of it; any other creature beside himself might have conveyed the 
message of this mercy; might have exhibited a generous devotion in our behalf; and been an 
effectual instrument to bring men to that repentance which would prepare them to receive it. 
But when it is admitted, that Christ was the Divine Son of God; that he was “God manifest 
in the flesh ;” that the forgiveness of sin required a satisfaction to Divine justice of so noble 
and infinitely exalted a kind as that which was offered by the suffermgs and death of the 
inearnate Deity, even from such premises alone it would seen necessarily to follow that, but 
for the interposition of Christ, sin could not have been forgiven, consistently with a perfectl 
righteous government, and, therefore, not forgiven at all, unless‘ sacrifice of equal merit, whic: 
supposes a being of equal glory and dignity as its subject, could have been found. If no such 
being: existed out of the Godhead, then human hope rested solely on the voluntary incarnation 
of the Son of Gop; and the overwhelming fact and mystery of his becoming flesh, in order to 
suffer for’ us, itself shows, that the case to be remedied was one of a character absolutely 
extreme, and, therefore, not otherwise remediable. If inferior means had been sullicient, then 
more was done’ by the Father, when he delivered up his Son for us, than was necessary, a 
conclusion of an impious character ; and if the greatest possible gift was bestowed, then nothing 
less could have been effectual, and this was necessary to human salvation. Every believer in 
the divinity of Christ is bound to this conclusion. ; { 

This matter is, however, put beyond-all reasonable question by the testimony of Scripture. 
“This it is written, and thus it behooved Christ to suffer and tevise from the dead.” Here a 
necessity for the death of Christ is plainly expressed. If it be said, that the necessity was the 
fulfilment of what “had been written” in the Prophets concerning the sufferings of Messiah, it 
is to be remembered, that what was predicted on this subject by the Prophets arose out of a: 
previous appointment of God, in hose eternal counsel Christ had been designated as the 
redeemer of man; and that the sole end and reason of the death of Christ could not, therefore, 
be the mere fulfilment of the prophecies respecting him. The verse which follows abundantly 

roves this—“ And that repentance and remission of sins should be preached in his name,” 

uke xxiv, 47. His death was not-only necessary for the accomplishment af prophecy ; but 
for the publication of “repentance and remission of sins in his name,” both of which, therefore, 
depended upon it. It was God’s purpose to offer forgiveness to man, before the Prophets issued 
their predictions; it was his purpose to do this in “his name,” on account of and in consideration 
of his dying for them: this was predicted ; but the necessity of the death of Christ rested on this 
previous appointment to which the prophecies corresponded. In Matthew xvi, 21, the same sen+ 
timent is expressed, without any reference to the fulfilment of prophecy. “From that time forth 
began Jesus to show unto his disciples, how that he must go unto Jerusalem, and suffer maity 
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things of the elders and chief:priests and scribes, and be killed, and be raised again the third 
day.” The answer, too, of our Lord to Peter, who, wpon this declaration, said, “Be it fir 
from thee, Lord;. this shall not bé unto thée,” is remarkable. “But he turned, and said wato 
Peter, Get, thee behind me, Satan; thou art an offence to me; for thou sayourest not the 
thing's that be of God, but those that be of men.” ‘These words plainly imply, that for Christ 
to suffer and die, and in this manner, dnd not according to the carnal and human yiews of 
Peter, to accomplish the purpose of his coming into the world, was “of God ;” it was his pur- 
pose, hls appointment. This is not langudge to be used as to a martyr dying to prove his 
enceciae or death, in such cases, is rather permitted than purposed and appointed, and it would 
be to adopt language hever applied to such cases in the Holy Scriptures, to say that the suffer- 
‘ings and death of martyrs are “of Gop.” "The necessity of Chyist’s death, then, rested on 
Divine appointment, atid that on the necessity of the case ; and if he “must” die, in order that. 
we might live, then we live only in consequence of his death. 

The same view is conveyed by a strongly figurative expression in John xii, 23, 24: “And 
Jesus answéred them, saying, ‘the hour is come, that, the Son of Man should be.glorified. 
Verily, verily, I say unto you, Except a corn of wheat fall into the ground and die, it abideth 
alone; but if it die, it bringeth forth much fruit.” From which it inevitably follows, that the 
death of Christ was as necessary to human salvation as the vegetable death of the seed of corn 
to the production of the harvest ; necessary, therefore, in this sense, that one could not take 
place without. the x. But for this he would have remained “alone,” and have brought no 
“sons to glory.” ith 

In a word, all tliose passages of Scripture which speak of our salvation from death and misery 
by the sufferings of Christ, and call upon our gratitude on this account, are founded upon the 
same doctrine, ‘These are too numerous to be cited, arid are sufficiently familiar. ‘We have 
redemption through his blood ;” “we are saved from wrath through him,” &¢. Such forms of 
speech are continually occurring, and the highest ascriptions of praise are given to the Father 
and to the Son of this account, But, most clearly, they all suppose that “wrath” and “death,” 
but for this interposition of the passion of Christ on our account, would have: been the doom 
of sinning men, They contain not.the most distant intimation that had not he come into the 
world “to seek and to save them that were lost,” they would have been saved by any other 
means; that had not he, the good Shepherd, laid down his life for the sheep, they. would have 
been brought by some other process into the heavenly fold. The very emphasis of the expres- 
sion “lost,” implies & désperate case; for as lost they could not have been described; if pardon 
had heen offered them on mere repentance; and if the death of Christ had been one only of 
many means, through some of which that disposition of God to forgive offenders must have 
operated, which is the doctrine of all who set up the goodness of the Divine government against 
its justice. In that case, mankind could not have been in a hopeless state, independent of 
Christ’s redemption, the view which is uniformly taken of their,case in Scripture, where the 
death of Christ is exhibited, not as one expedient of many, but as the only hope of thé guilty, 

3. The Scriptures, in speaking of the death of Christ, inform us that he died “ror ys,” that 
is, in our room and fovea With this representation neither of the hypotheses to which we 
have adverted, as attempting to account for the importance attached to the death of our Lord 
im the New Testament, agrees, and, therefore, both of them fall far below the whole truth of 
the case. The Socinian scheme makes the death of Christ only an incidental benefit, as seal- 
ing the truth of his doctrine, and setting an example of eminent passive virtue. In this sehse, 
indeéd, they acknowledge that he died “for men, because in this indirect manner they derive 
the benefit of mstruction from his déath, and because some of the motives to virtue are placed 
ina ms light. ‘The modern Arian scheme, sometimes called the intercession hypothesis, 
acknowledges, that he acquired, by his disinterested and generous sufferings, the highest 
degree of virtue, and a powerful interest with God, by. which his intercession, on penal of 
penitent offenders, is honoured by an exercise of higher mercy than would otherwise have taken 
place; but it by no means follows, from this, that repentance might not otherwise have taken 

lace, and mercy have been otherwise exercised. i eandion to, this view, then, Christ died 
or the benefit, indeed, of men, somewhat more directly than on the Socinian scheme; but he 
did not'die for them in the sense of the Scriptures, that is, in their room and stead ;, his death 
was not Vicarious, and it is not, on that account, directly, that the guilty are absolyed from 
comdléomnation. ; ; * 

To prove that our Lord died for men, in the sense of dying in their’ stead, the testimony of 
the sacred writers mast, however, be adduced, anid it is equally abundant and.explicit. St. 
Peter says he died, “ the just for the unjust,” that “he suffered for us.” St. Paul that “he 
died for all,” that “he tasted death for every mon,” that, he died “ forthe ungodly,” that “he 

ave himself a ransom for all,” and our Lord himself declares “ that he gave himself a ransom 
inany.” To show, however, that this phrase means no more than a final cause, and that 
the only notion intended to be conveyed is that Christ died for our benefit, it is argued, by the 
objectors, that the Greek prepositions used in the above quotations, wm, and avr, do not 
always signify substitution; but are sometimes to bo rendered “on account of,” as when 
Christ is said to have “ suffered for our sins,” which cannot be rendered instead of our sins. 
All this may, indeed, be granted ; but then it is as certain, that these prepositions do often 
signify substitution; and that the Greeks, by these forms of expression, were wont to express 
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a vicarious death, is abundantly proyed by the éxamples given by Raphelius, on Romans v, 8» 
Nor are instances wanting of texts in which these particles can only be iiterpreted when - 
taken in the sense of “instead of,” and in “the place of.” So in the speech of Caiaphas, “it 
is expedient that one man, should die, umep, for the people, and that the whole nation perish 
not ;” he plainly declares, that cither Christ or the nation must perish; and that, by putting 
the former to death, he would die instead of the nation. In Romans v, 6-8, the sense in which 
Christ “died for us,” is indubitably fixed by the context. ‘“ For scarcely for a.righteous man 
will one die, yet peradventure for a good man some would even dare to die; but God com- 
mendeth his love toward us, in that while we were yet sinners, Christ died for us ;?-on which 
passage Doddridge has observed, ‘ one can hardly imagine any one would die for a good man, 
unless it were to redeom his life by giving: up his own.” In this sense also, avrv is used by the 
LXX, 2 Sam. xviii, 33, where David says:concerning Absalom, “ would to'God I had died for 
thee,” (avre cov. ) Here he could mean nothing else but to wish that he had died in Absatom’s 
stead. In the sense of “in the room or stead-of,” avr: is also used in many places of the New 
‘Testament; as,“ Archelaus did reign in Judea (avre) in the room of his father Herod 3” ‘if 
he ask a'fish, will he (av7e) for a fish, in place or instead of a fish, give hima serpent.” When, 
therefore, ‘the same preposition is used, Mark x, 45, “The Son of Man came’to give his life, 
& vansom for (avre) many,” there can. surely be no reason drawn from the meaning of the par- 
ticle itself to prevent its being so understood, That it may be so taken is certain, for this is 
® sense of the preposition constantly occurring ; and if that sense is rejeeted and (another 
chosen, the reason must be brought from the contraviety of the doctringathich it conveys to 
some other; whereas, not one:passage is even pretended to be produced, which denies that 
Christ did thus die in the stead of the ungodly, and give his life a ransom in the place or stead 
of the lives ofmany. The particles »mep and avrt have other senses; this is not denied; but, 
as Bishop Stillingrleet has observed, “a substitution could not be moye properly expressed 
than it is in Seripture by them.” , 

The force of this has, ‘at all times, been felt by the Socinians, and has rendered it necessary 
for them toxresort to subterfuges. Socinus acknowledges, and. after him Crellius, that “when 
redemption is spoken of, avre implies commutation,” but they attempt to escape, by considering 
both the redemption and the commutation metaphorical. Dr. Priestley, too, admits the proba- 
bility of the interpretation of Christ’s dying for us, being to die instead of us, and ther con- 
tends that he did this consequentially and not directly 80, ‘as a substitute for us; fot if, in 
consequence of Christ’s not having, been sent to instruct and reform the world, map&ind had 
continued unreformed, and if the necessary consequence of Christ’s coming was hjs death, by 
whatever means, and in whatever manner it was brought about ; it is plain that zhere was, in 
fact, no other alternative but his death or ours.” (3) ‘Thus, under the force of che doctrine of 
the New Testament, that Christ died in-our stead, he admits the adsolute necssity of the death 
of Christ, in order to human salvation, contrary to all the principles he els*where lays down, 
and in refutation of his own objections and those of his followers to the orthodox view of the 
death of our Saviour as being the only means hy which mercy.could be dispensed to mankind, 
But that Christ died for us directly.as a substitute, which is'still the point denied, is to be fully 
proved from those Scriptures, in which he is said to have dorne the punishment due to our 
offences ; and this being established, it puts an entire end to all gaibbling on the import of the 
Greek prepositions, EY 

To prove this, the passages of holy writ are exceedingly numerous; but it will be more 
satisfactory to select a few, and point out their force, than to give a long list of citations. » 

Grotius (4) thus clearly proves that the Scriptures represent our sins‘as the impulsive cause 
of the death of Christ : 

“ Another cause which moved God was our sins, which desetve punishment. Christ was 
delivered for our offences. Rom. iv, 28. Here the Apostle uses the preposition da with the 
accusative ease; which with all Greek authors, sacred and profane, is the most usual manner 
of expressing an impulsive cause. For instance, dia ravra, ‘because of these things cometh 
the wrath of God upon the children of disobedience,’ Eph. vy, 6. Indeed, whenever the 
expression, because of sins, is coupled with the mention of sufferings, it never admits of an 
other interpretation. ‘I will chastise you seven times because of your sins,’ Lev. xxvi, 28. 
‘Because of these abominations the Lord God cast them out from his sight,’ Deut. xviii, 12, 
So it is used im many other places of the sacred writings, and no where in a different sense. 
The expression, for sins, is also evidently of the same force, whenever it is connected with 
sufferings, as in the example following : ‘Christ died for our sins,’ 1 Cor. xv, 3.. ‘Christ hath 
once suflered for sins,’ 1 Peter iii, 18. ‘Christ gave himself for our sins,’ Gal. i, 4, ‘Christ 
offered one sacrifice for sins, Heb. x, 12. In-all which places we have either vmep or rep with 
the genitive case. But Soemus maintains, that in all these places a final and not an impul- 
sive cause is intended, Ee even goes so far as to assert, thatthe Latin pro and the Greek 
umep never denote an impulsive, but, always a. final cause. Many examples prove the latter 
assertion to be wntrue. For both vmep and mep: are used to signify no Jess an impulsive than a 
final cause, .‘The Gentiles are said to praise God umsp eXevs for his mercy. Rom, xv, 9. Paul 
says thanks are given umep nwy for us, Eph, i, 16, And vmep tavrwy for all; Eph. v, 20. ‘We 


(3) History of Corruptions, &e, (4) De Satisfactione, 
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ray You,” ump youorov, for Christ. 2 Cor. v, 20. ‘Great is my glorying for you,’ vmep vor. 
Gor vit 4, im x and xii, 5.‘ Distresses (ump yororx) for Chivet? 2 Cor. iio ROK Tthank 
God (umep vewv) for you? 1 Cori, 4. God shall reprove all-the ungodly (mept xavrwv epyor 
aesbeias) tor all their works of ungodliness,’ Jude.15. In the same manner, the Latins say, 
to give or render thanks (pro beneficiis) for benefits, as often in Cicero. He also says ‘ to take 
vengeance (pro injuriis) for injuries;? ‘to suffer punishment (pro magnitudine seeleris) for the 
greatness of a crime; to fear torments pe maleficiis) for evil deeds. Plautus, ‘to chastise - 
(pro commerita noxia) for faults which deserve it.” And 'Terence, ‘to take vengeance (pro 
dictis et factis) for words and deeds’ Certainly, in all these places, pro does not signify a 
final, but an impulsive cause. So, when Christ is said to have suffered and died for sins, the 
subject will not allow us, as Socinus wishes, to understand a final cause. Hence, also, as the 
Hebrew particle mp denotes an antecedent or impulsive cause, (see Psalm xxxviii, 9, and many 
other places,) the words of Isaiah liii, cannot be better translated, or more agreebly with other 
scriptures, than He was wounded on account of our transgressions ;-he was bruised on account 
of our iniquities. And what,can Romans vi, 10, 7 ajapria axcOaver; denote, but that he died 
on account of sin?” % i Bg pa 

Crellius, whé attempted an answer to Grotius, at length acknowledges sin to have been an 
impulsive cause of the death of Christ; but neutralizes the admission by sophistry, on which 
Bishop Stillingfleet has well observed, that we understand not an impulsive cause In so remote 
a sense, as though our sins were an océasion of Christ’s dying, so that his death was one 
argument among many others, to believe his doctrine, the belief of which would cause men to 
leave their sins ; but we contend, for a nearer and more proper sense, that the death of Christ 
was primavily intended for the expiation of sins, with respect to God, and not to us, and that 
our suis, as an impulsive cause, are to be considered asso displeasmg to God, that it was 
necessary, for the vindication of honour and the deterring the world from sin, that no less a 
sacrifice of atonement should be offered than: the blood of the Son of Gop. - The sufferings of 
Christ, when considered with respect to our-sins, are to be considered as a punishment ; when 
with respect to God, as being designed to expiate them, as a sacrifice of atonement. : 

It is thus that Christ.is said to bear our sins.“ Who his ownself bare our sins in his own 
hod on the tree,” 1 Peter ii, 24, where the Apostle evidently quotes from Isaiah lili. ‘“ He 
shall bear their iniquities.” ‘He bore the sin of many.” 'The same expression is used by St. 
Paul, (Heb, ix, 28,) “So Christ was once offered to bear the sins of many.” ‘Now to bear sin 
is, In thelanguage of Scripture, to bear the punishment of sin,(5) and the use of the compound 
verb avapsye, by both Apostles, is werthy of notice. St. Peter “might have said simply yveyxe, 
he bore; but wishing at the same’ time to signify his being lifted up on the’eross, he’ said. 
anveyne, he bore up, meaning, he bore by going up to the cross.”(6) St. Paul, too, uses the 
same verb with seference to the Levitical sacrifices, which were: carried to an elevated altar; 
and. to. the sacritke of Christ. Socinus and his followers: cannot deny that to bear sin, in 
Scripture generally, signifies to bear the punishment of sin; but, availing themselves of the 
very force of the comprund verb avagcpw, just pointed out, they mterpret the passage in St. 
Peter to signify the besiinge up,-that is, the bearing or carryig away of our sins, which, 
according to them, may be sifected in many other ways than by a vicarious sacrifice. ‘To this, 
Grrotius replies, “The particls ava will not admit of such a sense, nor is the word ever so-used 
by any Greek writer. In the New 'Testament it never occurs in such a meaning.” It is also 
decisive as to the sense in which St. Peter uses the phrase to bear sin, that he quotes from 
Isaiah lili, MN, “Hor he shall bear their iniquities,” where the Hebrew word, by the confession 
of all, is never used for taking away, but for bearing-a burden, and is employed to express the 
punishment ofsin, as in Lamentations v, 7, “Our fathers have sinned, and are not, and we have 
borne thetr iniquities.” : “HOMO 

Similar to this expression of bearing sins, and equally impracticable to the criticism of the 
Socinians, is the declaration of Isaiah in the same chapter, “Ele was wounded for our trans- 
gressions, he was bruised for our iniquities ;” and then to show in what sense he was wounded 
and bruised for our transgressions, he adds, ‘the chastisement of our peace was upon him, and 
with his stripes we are healed.” Now, chastisement is the punishment of a fault; but: the 
suffering person, of whom the Prophet. speaks, is declared es him to be wholly free from 
transgression ; to be perfectly and emphatically innocent. This prophecy is applied to Christ 
by the Apostles, whose constant doctrine is the entire immaculateness of their Master and 
Lord. If chastisement, therefore, was laid upon Christ, it could not be on account of faults of 
his own; his sufferings were the chastisement of our faults, the price of our = and his 
“stripes,” another punitive expression, were borne by him for our “healing.” Theo’ y course 
which Socinus and his followers have taken, to endeavour to escape the force of this passage, 
is to render the word not chastisement, but afiliction ; in answer to which, Grotius and’ subse- 

uent critics have abundantly proved that it is used not to signify affliction of any kind ; but 
that which has the nature of punishment. These passages, therefore, prove a substitution, & 
suffering in our stead. The chastisement of offences was laid upon him, m order to our peace 5 
and the offences were ours, since they could not be his “who did no sin, neither 
found in his mouth,” ORE 

i 
(5) Levit. xxii, 9; Ezekiel xviii, 20, (6) Grotius. 
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The-same view is presented to us under another, and even still more forcible phrase, in the 
6th and 7th verses of the same chapter. All we like sheep have gone astray, we have turned 
every one to his own way, and the Lord hath laid on him [literally hath made to meet. on him} 
the iniquity of us all; he was oppressed and he was afflicted.” Bishop Lowth translates this 

assage, “and the Lord hath made to light upon him the iniquity of us all; it was exacted, and 

16 Was made answerable.” In a-similar manner, several former crities, (7) “he put or fixed 
together upon him the iniquity of us all; it was exacted, and he was afflicted.” This sense is 
fully established by Guotius against Socmus, and by Bishop Stillingfleet against Crellius, and 
thus the passage is obviously incapable of explanation, except by allowing the sufferings and 
death of ow Lord to be vicarious. Our iniquities, that is, according to the Hebrew mode of 
speaking, their punishment, are made to meet upon him; they are fixed together and laid upon 
him; the penalty is exacted from him, though he himself had incurred no penalty. personally, 
and, therefore, it was in consequence of that vicarious exaction that he was “afflicted,” was 
“made answerable,” and, voluntarily submitting, “he opened not his mouth,” 

In 2 Cor. v, 21, the Apostle uses almost the same language. “For he hath made him to ba 
sin [a sin offering] for us, who knew no sin; that we might be made the righteousness of Gop 
in-him.” The Socinian Improved Version has a note on this passage so obscure that the point 
is evidently given up in despair. Socinus before had attempted an clusive interpretation, which 
requires scarcely an effort to refute, By Christ’s being made “sin,” he would understand 
being esteemed a sinner by men. But, as Grotius observes, (8) neither is the Greek word, 
translated sin, nor the Hebrew word, answering to it, ever taken in sucha sense. Besides, the 
Apostle has attributed this act to Gon; it;was he who made him to be sin; but he certainly 
ditt not cause the Jews and-others to esteem Christ a wicked man. On the contrary, by a 
voice from heaven, and by miracles, he did all that was proper to prove to all men his 
innocence. Farther, St. Paul places “sin” and “righteousness” in‘opposition to each. other— 
“we are made the righteousness of Gop,” that is, are justified and freed from Dive punish- 
ment; but, in order to this, Christ was “made sin,” or bore our punishment. There is also 
another antithesis in the Apostle’s words~God made him who knew no sin, and consequently 
deserved no punishment, to be sin; that is, it pleased him that he should be punished; but 
Christ was innocent, not only according to human laws, but according to the law of Gen ; the 
antithesis, therefore, requires us to understand, that he bore the penalty of the law, and that 
he bore it in our stead. ; 

How. explicitly the death of Christ is represented in the New Testament as penal, which it 
could not Me in-any*other way than by his taking our place, and suffering in our stead, is 
manifest also from Galatians iil, 13, “Christ hath redeemed us from the curse of the law, being 
made a curse fan execration] for us, for it is written, Cursed is every one that hangeth on a 
tree.” . 'The passage in Moses, to which St. Paul vefers, is Deut. xxi, 22,23: “Ifa man 
have committed a sin worthy of death, and be put to death, and they hang him on a tree ; 
his body shall not remain all night upon the tree, but thou shalt in any wise bury him that 
day, for he that is hanged ts accwrsed-of God, that thy land be not defiled.” This infamy was 
only inflicted upon great offenders, and was designed to show the light in which the person, 
thus exposed, was viewed by Gon,—he was a curse or execration. On this, the remarks of 
Grotius are most forcible and conclusive.“ Socinus says, that to be an execration means to. 
be under the punishment of exceration, which is true. For xarapa every where denotes punish- 
ment proceeding from the sanction of law: 2 Peter ii, 14;, Mark xxy, 41... Socinus also 
admits, that the cross of Christ was this curse ; his cross, therefore, had the nature of punish- 
ment, which is what we maintain. Perhaps Socinus allows that the cross of Christ. was a 
punishment, because Pilate, as a judge, inflicted it; but this does not.come up to the intention 
of the Apostle; for, in order to prove that Christ was made obnoxious to punishment, he cites 
Moses, who expressly asserts, that whoever hangs on’a tree, according to the Divine law, is 
Sacoursed of God,’—consequently, in the words of the Apostle, who cites this place of Moses, 
and refors it to Christ, we must supply the same circumstance, ‘accursed of God, as if he had 
said Christ was made accursed of God, or obnoxious to the highest and most ignominious 
punishment ‘for us; that the blessing of Abraham might come upon the Gentiles, &c. For 
when the Apostles speak of the sufferings of Christ in reference to our good, they do not 
regard the acts ef men in them, but the act of Gon.” (9) 

4. We are carried still farther into the real nature and design of the death of Christ, by those 
passages of Holy Scripture which connect with it propitiation, atonement, reconciliation, and the 
making peace between God and man; and the more attentively these are considered, the more 
unfounded will the Socinian notion appear, which represents the death of Christ as, indirectly 
only, a benefit to us, and as saving us from our sins and their punishment only.as it is a motive 
to repentance and virtue, ; 

‘To propitiate is to appease, to atone, to turn away the wrath of an offended person. In the 
case before us the wrath turned away is the wrath of Gon ; the person making the propitiation 
is Christ; the propitiating offering or sacrifice is his blood. All this is expressed, in most 
e “qm in the following passages: 1 John ii, 2, “And he is the propitiation for our sins.” 
1 John iv, 10, “Herein is love, not that we loved Gop; but that he loved us, and sent his Son 


- 


(7) Vide Poli Synop. (8) De Satisfaction, (9) Thid, 
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to be the propitiation for our sins.” Rom. ili, 25, “Whom Gop hath set forth to be a propitia- 
tion through faith in his blood.” 'The word used in the two former passages is «Aacpos ;- in the 
last «Aacrnpiov: Both are from the verb chackw, so often used, by Greek writers, to express the 
action of a person, who, in some appointed way, turned away the wrath of a Deity; and, 
therefore, cannot bear the. sense which Socinus would put upon it,—the destruction of sin. 
This is not supported by a single example: with all Greek authorities, whether poets, histo- 
yians, or others, the word means to propitiate, and is, for the most part, construed with an 
accusative case, designating the person whose displeasure is averted. (1). As this could not be 
denied, Crellius comes to the aid of Socinus, and contends, that the sense of this word was not 
to be taken from its common use in the Greek tongue; but from the Hellenistic use of it, namely, 
its use in the Greek of the New Testament, the LX X, and the Apocrypha. But this will not 
serve him; for, both by the LX X and in the Apocrypha it is used in the same sense as in the 
Greek classic writers. Ezekiel xliv, 27, “He shall offer his sin offering, (sNacpov,) saith the 
Lord Gop ;” Ezekiel xlv, 19, “And the priest shall take of blood of the sin offering, eéhaope.” 
Numb. v, 8, “The ram of the atonement,” xocos rx chaofv; to which may be added, out of the 
Pe ied tr 2 Maccabees iii, 33, “ Now as the high priest was making an atonement,” iAacpov. 
The propitiatory sense of the word taeyos being thus fixed, the modern Socinians have con- 
ceded, in their note on John ii, 2, in ther Improved Version, that it means “the pacifying of 
an offended party ;” but they subjoin, that Christ is a propitiation, because “ by his Gospel he 
brings sinners.to repentance, and thus averts the Divine displeasure.” .'The' concession is 
important ; and the comment cannot weaken it, because of its absurdity ; for, in that inter- 
pretation of propitiation, Moses, or any of the Apostles, or any minister of the Gospel now, 
who succeeds in bringing sinners to repentance, is as truly a propitiation for sin as Christ:. 
himself. On Rom. iil, 25, however, the authors of the Improved Version continue to follow 
their master Socinus, and translate the passage, “whom God hath set forth a. propitiation, 
through faith in his blood,” “whom God hath set forth as a mercy seat, in his own blood ;” and 
lay great stress upon this rendering, as removing “‘ that countenance to the doctrine of atone- 
ment by vicarious sufferings,” which the common translation affords. The word r\avrnpiov is 
used in the Septuagint Version, and in the Epistle to the Hebrews, to express the mercy seat 
or covering of the ark. But so little is to be gained by taking it in this sense in this passage, 
that this rendering is adopted by several orthodox commentators as expressing, by a figure, 
or rather by supplying a type to the antitype, in a very emphatic manner, the doctrine of our 
Lord’s atonement.. The mercy seat was so ¢alled, because, under the Old Testament, it was 
the place where the high priest, on the feast of expiation, sprinkled the blood of the sin offer- 
ings, in order to make an atonement for himself and the whole congregation ;-and, since Gop 
accepted the offering which was then made, it is, for this reason, accounted the medium 
through which God showed himself propitious to the people. With reference to this, Jesus 
Christ may be called a mercy seat, as being the person in or through whom Gop:shows himself 
ropitious to mankind. And as, under the law, God was propitious to those who came to him 
by appearing before his mercy seat with the blood of their sin offerings ; so, under the Gospel 
dispensation, he is propitious to those who come unto him by Jesus Christ, through faith in 
that blood, which is els¢where called “the blood of sprinkling,” which he shed for the remission 
of sins. Some able critics have, however, argued, from the force of the context, that the word 
ought to be’ taken-actively, and not merely declaratively; not as “a propitiatory,” but as a 
“ propitiation,” which, says Grotius, “is shown by the mention which is afterward made of 
blood, to which the power vf propitiation is ascribed.” Others rapa Supa, Or tepevorv, and 
render it expiatory sacrifice. (2) But, whichever of these’ renderings be adopted, the same 
doctrine is held forth to us. The covering of the ark was rendered a propitiatory only by the 
blood of the victims sprinkled before and upon it; and when the Apostle says, that God hath 
set forth Jesus Christ to be a propitiatory, he immediately adds, having the ceremonies of the 
temple in his view, “through faith in his blood.” The text, therefore, contains no exhibition 
of any means of obtaining mercy but through the blood of sacrifice, according to the rule laid 
down in the Epistle to the Hebrews, “without. shedding of blood there is no remission ;” and 
is in strict accordance with Ephesians i, 7, ‘“We have redemption through his blood, the 
remission of sins.” It is only by his blood’ that Christ himself reconciles us to God. . 
Unable, then, as they who deny the vicarious nature of the sufferings of Christ, are to evade 
the testimony of the above passages which speak of our Lord as a propitiation, what is their 
next resource? They deny the existence of wrath in God, in the hope of proving that pro- 
pitiation, in a proper sense, cannot be the doctrine of Scripture, whatever may be the force of 
the mere terms which the sacred writers employ. In order to give plausibility to their state- 
ment, they pervert and caricature the opinion of the orthodox, and argue as though it formed 
a part of the doctrine of Christ’s propitiation and oblation for sin, that God is naturally an 
implacable and vengeful being, only made placable and disposed to show mercy by satisfac- 
tion being made to his displeasure through our Lord’s sufferings and death. This is as con- 
trary to Scripture as it is to the opinions of all sober persons who hold the doctrine of Christ’s 
atonement. God is Love; but it is not necessary, in order to support this truth, to assume 
that he is nothing else. He has, as we have seen, other attributes, which harmonize with this 


(1) Grotius De Satisfactione. ~~’ (2) Vide Elsner Obs. Schleusner sub. voce. 
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and with each other, though, assuredly, that harmony cannot be exhibited by any who deny 
the propitiation for sin made by the death of Christ. Their system, therefore, obliges them 
to deny the existence of some of the attributes of God, or to explain them away. 

It is sufficient to show that there is not only no implacability in God, but a most tender and 
placable affection toward the sinning human race itself, that the Son of God, by whom the 
propitiation was made, was the free gift of the Father to us. This is the most eminent proof 
of his love, that for our sakes, and that mercy might be extended to us, “he spared not his 
own Son; but: delivered him up freely for us all.” Thus he is the fountain and first moving 
cause of that scheme of recovery and-salvation which the incarnation and death of our Lord 
brought into full and efficient operation. ‘The question, indeed, is not whether God is love, 
or whether he is of a placable nature; in that we are agreed’; but it is, whether Gop is holy 
and just; whether we, his creatures, are under law or not; whether this law has any penalty, 
and whether Gop, in his rectoral character, is bound to.execute and uphold that law. ‘These 
are points which have already been established, and as the-justice of God is punitive, (for if 
it is not punitive, his laws are a dead letter,) then is there wrath in God; then is God angry 
with the wicked ; then is man, as a sinner, obnoxious to this anger; and so a propitiation be- 
comes necessary to turn it away from him. Nor are these terms unscriptutal; they are used 
in the New Testament as emphatically as in the Old, though in a special sense, a revelation 
of the mercy of God to man. John the Baptist declares that, if any man believeth not on the 
Son of God, “the wrath of God abideth upon him.” St.Paul declares, that “the wrath of God 

‘is revealed from heaven against all ungodliness and unrighteousness of men.” The day of 
judgment is, with reference to the ungodly, said to be “the day of wrath ;” God is called “a 
consuming fire ;” and as such, is the object of “revererice and godly fear.” ‘Nor is this his 
displeasure light, and the consequences of it a trifling and temporary inconvenience. When 
we only regard the consequences which have followed sin in society, from the earliest ages, 
and in every part of the world, and add to these the many direct and fearful-inflictions of pun- 
ishment which have proceeded from the “ Judge of the whole earth,” to use the language of 
Scripture, “our flesh may well tremble because of his judgments.”. But when we look at the 
futiure state of the wicked, as it is represented in Scripture, though expressed generally, and 
surrounded as it is with the mystéry of a world, and a condition of being,.unknown to us in 
the present state, all evils which history has crowded into the lot of man, appear insignificant 
in comparison of banishment from. God—separation from the good—public condemnation— 
torment of spirit—“ weeping, wailing, and gnashing of teeth”—“ everlasting destruction”— 
“everlasting fire.” Let men talk ever so much, and eloquently, of the pure benevolence of 
God, they cannot abolish the facts recorded in. the history of human suffering in this world as 
the effect of transgression; nor can they discharge these fearful comminations from the pages 
of the Book of Gop. They cannot be criticised away ; and if it is “‘ Jesus who saves us from 
this wrath to come,”. that is, from those effects of the wrath of God which aré to come, then, 
but for him, we should have been liable to them. ‘That principle in God, from which such 
effects follow, the Scriptures call wrath; and they who deny the existence of wrath in God, 
deny, therefore, the Scriptures. ; j 

It by no means follows, however, that thosé who thus bow to inspired. authority, must in- 
terpret wrath to be a passion in God; or that, though we conclude the awful attribute of his 
justice to require satisfaction, in order to the forgiveness of the guilty, we afford reason to any 
to charge us with attributing vengeful affections to the Divine Being. ‘Our adversaries,” 
says Bishop Stillingfleet, “first make opinions for us,-and then show that they are unreasona~ 
ble. They first suppose that anger in God is to be considered as a passion, and that passion 
a desire of revenge, and then tell us, that if we do not prove that this desire of revenge can be 
satisfied by the sufferings of Christ, then we can never prove the doctrine of satisfaction to be 
true; whereas we do not mean, by God’s anger, any stich passion, but the just declaration of 
God’s will to punish, upon our provocation of him by our sims; we do not make the design of 
the satisfaction to be that God may please himself in the revenging the sins of the guilty upon 
the most innocent person, because we make the ‘design of punishment not to be the satisfac- 
tion of anger.as a desire of revenge, but to be the vindication of the honour and rights of the 

offended person by such a way as he himself‘shall judge-satisfactory to the ends of his govern- 
ment.” (3) ; 

This isa sufficient answer; and we now ‘proceed with those passages of Scripture, the 
phraseology of which still farther establishes the doctrine of Christ’s atonement. To those, 
im which Christ is called a propitiation, we add those which speak of reconciliation and the 
establishment of peace between God and man as the design and direct effect of his death. So 
Col. i, 19, 22, “For it pleased the Father that in him should all fulness dwell, and having made 
peace through the blood of his cross, by him to reconcile ali things unto himself; by him I say, 
whether they be-things in earth, or things in heaven ; and you that were some time alienated 
and enemies in your mind by wicked works, yet now hath he reconciled, in the body of his 
flesh through death.” Romans vy, 10, 11, “For if when we were enemies, we were reconciled 
to God, by the death of his Son, much more, being reconciled we shall be saved by his life. 
And not only so, but we also joy in-God through our Lord Jesus Christ by whom we have 
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now received the atonement.”. 2 Cor. v, 18, 19, “Andall things are of.God who hath recon- 
ciled us to himself by Jesus Christ, and hath given to us the ministry of reconciliation.” _'The 
verbs translated to reconcile are karad\acow and anoxaradXacow, which signify a change from 
one state to another ; but, in these passages, x connection determines the nature of the change 
to be a change from enmity to friendship. In Rom. v, 11, the noun xaraddayn is rendered, in 
our translation, atonement ; but it is contended, that it ought to have been rendered reconcilia- 
tion, unless we admit the primitive meaning of the English word atonement, which is being at 
one, to be affixed to it. Jt ‘was not in this sense certainly that the word atonement was used 
by the translators, and it is now fixed in its meaning, and, in common language, signifies pro- 
pitialion in the proper and sacrificial sense. It is not, however, at all necessary to stand upon 
the rendering of xara\dayy in this passagé by the term atonement. ~ We lose nothing, as we 
shall see, and the Socinians gain nothing by rendering it reconciliation, which, indeed, appears 
more agreeable to the context. ‘The word atonement would have been a proper substitute for 
“propitiation” in those passages of the New Testament in which it occurs, as being more ob- 
vious in its meaning to the common reader ; and because the original word answers to the He- 
brew 1p3, which is used for the legal atonements; ‘‘but as the reconciliation which we have 
received through Christ was the effect of atonement made for us by his death, words which denote 
the former simply, as xaradXayn, and words from the same root, may, when applied to-the sacri- 
fice of Christ, be not unfitly expressed by the latter, as. containing in them its full import.” (4) 
We may observe, also, that if, as it is contended, we must render Romans y, 11, “by whom we 
have received the reconciliation,” the preceding verse must not be overlooked, which declares 
“when we were enemies we-were reconciled to God, by the death of his Son,” which death we 
have just seen is in other passages called a “propitiation” or “atonement ;” and so the Apostle 
conveys no other idea by the term reconciliation than reconciliation through an atonement. 
The expressions “reconciliation” and “making peace” necessarily suppose a previous state 
of hostility between God and man, which is reciprocal. This is sometimes called enmity, ‘a 
term as it respects God, rather unfortunate, since enmity is almost fixed in our language to 
signify a malignant and revengeful feeling. Of this, the oppugners of the doctrine of the 
atonement have availed themselves to argue, that as there can be no such affection in the 
Divine nature, therefore, reconciliation in Scripture does not mean the reconciliation of God 
to man, but of man to God, whose enmity the example and teaching of Christ they tell us 
are very effectual to subdue. It-is, indeed, a sad and humbling truth, and one which the 
Socinians in their discussions on the natural innocence of man are not willing to admit, that 
by the infection of sin “ the carnal mind is enmity to Gon,” that human nature ds malignantly 
hostile to God, and to the control of his law ; but this is far from expressing the whole of that 
relation of man, in which, in Scripture he is said to be at peace with Gop, and so to-need a 
reconciliation,—the making of peace between God and him. That relation is a legal one, as 
that of a sovereign in his judicial capacity and a criminal who has violated his laws, and risen 
up against his authority, and who is, therefore, treated as an enemy. The word ex@po¢ is 
used in this passive sense, both-in the Greek writers and in the New Testament. So, in 
Romans xi, 28, the Jews rejected and punished for refusing the Gospel are said by the Apostle, 
“as concerning the Gospel” to be “enemies for your sakes ;” treated and accounted such ; 
“but, as touching the election, they are beloved for the fathers’ sakes.” In the same epistle, 
chap. v, 10, the term is used precisely in the same sense, and that with reference to the “ recon- 
ciliation” by Christ,—“ for if when we were enemies: we were reconciled to God by the death 
of his Son,”—that'is, when we were objects of the Divine judicial displeasure, accounted as 
enemies, and liable to be capitally treated as such. Enmity, in the sense of malignity and the 
sentiment of hatred, is added to this relation in the case of man; but it is no part of the rela- 
tion itself, it is rather a cause of it, as it is one of the actings of a corrupt nature which render 
man obnoxious to the displeasure and the penalty of the law of God, and place him in the 
condition of an enemy. It is this judicial variance and opposition between God and man, 
which is referred to in the term “reconciliation” and in the phrase ““making peace,” in'the New 
Testament ; and the hostility is, therefore, in its own nature mutual. ; ‘ 
But that there is no truth in the notion just refuted, viz. that reconciliation means no more 
than our laying aside our enmity to God, may also be shown from several express passages. 
‘Lhe first is the passage we have above cited, Romans, v, 11, “ For if when we were enemies 
we were reconciled to God.” Here the act of-reconciling is ascribed to God and not to us ; 
but if this reconciliation consisted in the laying aside our own enmity, the act would be ours 
alone; and, farther, that it could not be the laying aside of our enmity, is clear from the text, 
which speaks of reconciliation while we were yet enemies. “The reconciliation spoken of 
here, is not, as Socinus and his followers have said, our conversion. For that. the Apostle is 
speaking of-a benefit obtained for us previous to our conversion, appears evident from the 
opposite members of the two sentences. That. of the former runs thus: ‘mueh more being 
justified, we shall be saved from wrath through him, and that of the latter, ‘much more 
reconciled, we shall be saved by his life.” The Apostle argues from the greater tothe less, If 
God were so benign to us before our conversion, what may we not expect from him now we 
are converted? ‘To-reconcile here cannot mean to convert; for the Apostle evidently speaks 
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of something greatly remarkable in the act of Christ ; but to convert sinners is nothing remark 
able, since none but sinners can he ever Cones ds; whereas it was a rave and singular thing 
for Christ to die for sirners, and to reconeile sinners to God by his death, when there have 
been but very few good men, who have died for their friends. In the next place, conversion 
is referred more properly to his glorious life, than to his shameful death ; but this reconcilia~ 
tion is attributed tb ha death, as contradistinguished from his glorious life, | is evident from 
the antithesis contained in the two verses, Besides, it is from the latter benefit, that we learn 
the nature of the forrner. "The latter, which belongs only to the converted, consists of the peace 
of Gop, and salvation from wrath, verse 9,10. This, the Apostle afterward calls, receiving 
the reconciliation, and what is it to receive the reconciliation, but to receive the remission of 
sins? Acts x, 43. 'T’'o receive conversion is a mode of speaking entirely unknown. Uf, then, 
to réceive the reconciliation is to receive the remission of sins, and in ‘effect to be delivered 
from wrath or punishment, to be reconciled must have a corresponding signification.” (5) 
2 Cor. v, 19, “ God was in Christ reconciling the world to himself, not imputing their tres- 
asses unto them.” Were, the manner of this reconciliation, is expressly said to be not our 
aying aside our enmity, hut the non-imputation of our trespasses to us by Gon, in other 
words, the pardoning our offences and restoring us to favour. 'The promise, on Gods part, 
to do this is expressive of his previous reconciliation to the world by the death of Christ; 
for our actual reconciliation is distinguished from this by what follows, and hath “ committed to 
us the ministry of reconciliation,” by virtue of which all men were, by the Apostles, entreated 
and besought to be reconciled to Gon. ‘The reason, too, of this reconciliation of (tod to the 
world, by virtue of which he promises not to impute sin, is grounded by the Apostle, in the 
last verse of the chapter, not upon the laying aside of enmity by men, but upon the sacrifice 
of Christ :— For he hath made him to be sin (a sin offering) for us, who knew no sin, that 
we might be made the righteousness of Gop in him.” 

Ephesians ii, 16, “ And that he might reconcile both unto God in one body by the cross, 
having slain the enmity thereby.” Here the act of reconciling is attributed to Christ. Man 
is not spoken of as reconciling himself to God, but Christ is'said to reconcile Jews and Gen- 
tiles together, and both to Gon, “by his cross.”” "Thus, says the Apostle, “he ig our peace ;” 
but in what manner is the peace effected? Not, in the first instance, by subduing the enmit 

of man’s heart, but by removing the enmity of “thelaw.” “Flaving abolished im, or by his 
flesh, the enmity, even the law of commandments.” ‘The ceremonial law only is here, proba- 
bly, meant; for by its abolition through its fulfilment in Christ the enmity between Jews 
and Gentiles was taken away ; but still it was not only necessary to Pi A Jew and Gen- 
tile together, but to “reconcile both unto God.” This he did by the same act; abolishing the 
ceremonial law by becoming the ently ee of all its sacrifices; and thus, by the sacrifice of 
himself, effecting the reconciliation of all to Gop, “slaying the enmity by his cross,” taking 
away whatever hindered the reconciliation of the guilty to Gon, which, as we have seen, was 
not enmity and hatred to Gop in the human mind only, but that ‘udicial hostility and vaviance 
which separated God and man as Judge and criminal. The feeble criticism of Socinus, on 
this passage, in which he has been followed by his adherents to this day, is thus answered 
by Grotius, “In this passage, the dative Gz, to God, can only be governed by the verb” 
anoxaraddukn, that he might reconcile ; for the interpretation of Socinus, which makes “ to 
Gon” stand by itself, or that to reconcile to Gon is to reconcile them among themselves, that 
gl might. serve Gop, is distorted and without example. ‘Nor is the argument valid which 
is drawn frorh thence, that in this place St. Paul properly treats of the peace made hetween 
Jews and Gentiles; for neither does it follow, from this argument, that it was beside his purs 
pose to mention the peace made for each with Gon. Wor the two opposites which are joined, 
are so joined among themselves, that they should be primarily and chiefly joined by that 
bond ; for they are not united among themselves, except by and for (bond, Gentiles und 
Jews, therefore, ave made friends among themselves by friendship w £ 2? (6) 

Tfere also a critical remark will be appropriate. "The above passages ‘itanow how falsely 
it has been asserted that God is no where, in Seripture, said to be reconciled to us, and that 
they only declare that we are reconciled to Gon; but the fact is, that the very phrase of ow 
being reconciled to God, iraports the turning away his wrath from us. Whitby observes, on ~ 
the words xaraddarrev and karaddayn, “that they naturally import the reconciliation of one that 
is angry or displeased with us, both in profane and Jewish writers.’ (7) When the Philis- 
tines suspected that David would appease the anger of Saul, by becoming their adversary, 
they said, “wherewith should he reconcile himself to his master? Should it not. be with the 
heads of these men?”—not, surely, how shall he remove his own anger against his master ; 
but how shall he remove his master’s anger against him; how shall he restore himself (6 his 
master’s favour? “If thou bring thy gift to the altar, and there rememberest that thy brother 
hath aught against thee,” not that thou hast aught against thy brother, “first be reconciled to 
thy brother ;” that 18, appease and conciliate him: so that the words, in fact, import “see that 
thy brother be reconciled to thee,” since that which goes before is not that he hath done thee an 
injury, but thou him. (8) 


{5} Vide Grotius De Satisfactione, (6) Ibid. (7) See also Harnmond, Rowenmutler, and Sehleusner, 
8) The writers of the New Testament, say some, derive thixy mode of expreypion from the force of the 
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Thus, then, for us to be reconciled to God is to avail ourselves of the means by which the 
anger of God toward us is to be appeased, which the New Testament expressly declares to 
be generally ‘the sin offering” of him ‘‘who knew no sin,” and instrumentally, as to each 
individual personally, “faith in his blood.” - ; 

A-general objection of the Socinians to this doctrine of reconciliation may be easily answered. 
When we speak of the necessity of Christ’s atonement, inorder to man’s forgiveness, we are 
told, that we represent the Deity-as implacable; when we rebut that by showing that it was 
his xy placability, his boundless and ineffable love to men, which sent his Son into the world 
to die for the sins of mankind, they rejoin, with their leaders, Socinus and Crellius, that then 
“God was reconciled before he sent his Son, and that, therefore, Christ did not die to recon- 
cile Gop to us.” The answer plainly is, that in this objection, they either mean that God 
had, from the placability and compassion of his nature, determined to be reconciled to offenders 
upon the sending his Son, or that he was actually reconciled when our Lord was sent. The 
first is what we contend for, and is in no wise inconsistent with the submission of our Lord to 
death, since that was in pursuance of the merciful appointment and decree of the Father; and 
the necessary medium by which this’ placability of God could honourably and consistently- 
show itself in actual reconciliation, or the pardon of sin. That God was not actually recon- 
ciled to man, that is, that he did. not forgive our offences, independent of the death of Christ, 
is clear, for then sin would haye been forgiven before it was committed, and remission of sins 
could not have been preached in the name of Christ, nor could a ministry of reconciliation have 
been committed to the Apostles, The reconciliation of God to man is, throughout, a condi- 
tional one, and, .as in all conditional processes of this kind, it has three stages. The first is 
when the party offended is disposed to admit of terms of agreement, which, in God, is matter 
of pure grace and favour ; the second is when he declares his acceptance of the mediation of a 
third person, and that he is so satisfied with what he hath done in order to it, that he appoints 
it to be announced to the offender, that if the breach continues, the fault lies wholly upon him- 
self; the third is when the. offender accepts of the terms of agreement which are offered to him, 
submits, and is received into favour. Thus,” says Bishop Stillingfleet, “upon the death and 
sufferings of Christ, God declares that he is so satisfied with what Christ hath done and suffered 
in order to the reconciliation between himself and us, that he now publishes remission of sins 
to the world, upon those terms which the Mediator hath declared by his own doctrine and the 
Apostles he sent to preach it. But because remission of sins doth not immediately follow 
upon the death of Christ, without. any suppositiqn of any act on our part; therefore the state 
of favour doth commence from the performance of the conditions which are required of us.” (9) 
Whoever considers these obvious distinctions will have an, ample answer to the Socinian 
objection. y 

5. To the texts which speak of reconciliation with God as illustrative of the nature of the 
death of Christ for us, we add those which speak of “redemption ;” either by employing that 
word itself, or. others of the same import. Rom. iii, 24, “Being justified freely by his grace, 
through the redemption that is in Christ Jesus.” Gal. iii, 13, “Christ hath redeemed us from 
the curse of the Jaw, being made a curse for us.” Ephesians i, 7, “In whom we have redemp- 
tion through his blood, the forgiyeness of sins, according to the riches of his grace.” 1 Peter 
i, 18, 19, ‘‘Forasmuch as ye know that ye were not redeemed with corruptible things, as silver 
and gold, from your vain conversation received by tradition fyom your fathers; but with the 
precious blood of Christ, as of a lamb without blemish, and without spat.” 1 Cor. vi, 19, 20, 
“ And ye are not your own, for ye are bought with a price.” _ : auras 

By redemption, those who deny the atonement made by Christ wish to understand deliver- 
ance merely, regarding only the effeet, and studiously putting out of sight the cause from 
which it fows. But the yery terms used in the above cited passages, “to redeem,” and “to 
be bought with a price,” will each be found to refute this notion of a gratuitous deliverance, 
whether from sin or punishment, or both. Our English word to redeem, literally means to 
buy back; and Avrpow, to redeem, and axodvurpwars, redemption, are, both in Greek writers and 
in the New Testament, used for the act of setting free a captive, by paying \urpey, a ransom 
or redemption price. But, as Grotius (1) has fully shown, by reference to the use of the words 
both in sacred and profane writers, redemption signifies not merely the liberation Sane 
but deliverance from exile, death, and every other eyil from which we may be freed ; and 
durpov signifies every thing which satisfies another, so as to effect this deliverance. The nature 
of this redemption, or purchased deliverance, (for it-is not gratuitous liberation, as will pre- 
sently appear,) is, therefore, to be ascertained by the circumstances of those who are the sub- 
jects of it... The subjects in the ease before us are sinful men, They are under Fe ary <| 
“the curse of the Jaw,” the seryants of sin, under the power and dominion of the deyil, and 
“taken captive by him at his will”—liable to the death of the body and to eternal punishment. 
To the whole of this case, the redemption, the purchased deliverance of man, as proclaimed in 
the Gospel, applies itself. Hence, nm the above cited and ather passages, it 1s said “we have 


Hebrew word mys transferred to the Greek word; but Palairet, Grotius, and Schleusner, give instances of 
tho use of the term, in the same signification, in writers purely Greek. : r 

(9) Discourse on the Sufferings of Christ. See also Grotius De Satisfactions, eap. vil. 

(1) De Satisfactione, cap, viii. 
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redemption through his blood the forgiveness of sins,” in opposition to guilt; redemption from 
“the curse of the law ;” deliverance from sin, that “we should be set free from sin ;” deliver- 
ance from the power of Satan; from death, by a resurrection; and from future “ wrath,” by 
the gift of eternal life. Throughout the whole of this glorious doctrine of our redemption from, 
these tremendous evils there is, however, in the New Testament, a constant reference to the 
urpor, the redemption price, which dvrpov is as constantly declared to, be the death of Christ, 
which he endured in our stead. Matt. xx, 28, “The Son of Man: came to give his life a 
ransom (Aurpov) for many.” 1 Tim, ii, 6, “Who gave himself a ransom (avridvrpov) for all.” 
Ephesians i, 7, “In whom we have redemption (rnv axodurpwowv) through his blood.” 1 Peter i, 
18, 19, ““ Ye were not redeemed (ehurpwOnre) with corruptible things, as silver and gold—but 
with the precious blood of Christ.” That deliverance of man from sin, misery, and all other 
penal evils of his transgression which constitutes our redemption by Christ is pot, therefore, a 
gratuitous deliverance, granted without a. consideration, as an act of mere prerogative; the 
ransom, the redemption price, was'exacted and paid; one thing was given for another,—the 
precious blood of'Christ for captive and condemned men. Of the same import are those pas- 
sages which represent us as having been “bought,” or “purchased” by Christ. St. Peter speaks 
of those who denied the Lord that bought them,” (rov ayopagavra avrovs,) and St. Paul, in the 
passage cited above, says “ye are bought (yyopacOnre) with a price ;” which price is expressly 
said by St. John, Rev. v, 9, to be the blood of Christ—‘s Thou wast slain, and hast, redeemed 
us to God (nyopacas, hast purchased us) by. thy blood.” 

- 'The means he which it has been attempted to evade the force of these most express state- 
ments-of ‘the inspired writers remain to be pointed out and refuted. 

The first is to allege that the term redemption is sometimes used for simple deliverance, 
where no price or consideration is supposed to be given; as when we read in the Old Testa- 
ment of God’s redeeming his people from trouble, from death, from danger, where no price is 
mentioned ; and when Misues is called, Acts vii, 35, Auzpwrns, a redeemer, because he delivered 
his people from the bondage of Egypt. - But the occasional use of the term in an improper and 
allusive sensé cannot be urged against its strict and proper signification universally ; and grant- 
ing the occasional use of it in an improper sense, it will still remain to’ be proved that, in the 
passages just adduced out of the New Testament, it is used in this manner. 'The propriet 
of words 1s not to be receded from, but. for weighty reasons. The strict. meaning of the ver 
to redeem, is to deliver from captivity, by paying a-ransom; it is extended to signify deliver 
ance from evils of various kinds by the intervention of a valuable cansideration ; it is, in some 
cases, used for deliverance by any means; the context of the passage, in which the wor? 
occurs, and the circumstances of the case must, therefore, be resorted to in order to determine 
the sense in which the word is used. Fair criticism requires that we take words in their pro- 
per sense, unless a sufficient reason can be shown, from thei connection, to the contrary ; and 
not that we are first to take them in their improper sense until the proper sense is forced upon 
us by argument. This, however, is not a case of argument, but of the obvious sense of. the 
words used ; for if deliverances, in some passages of the Old Testament, from trouble and dan- 
‘ger are spoken of as a redemption, without reference to a Avzpoy, ar ransom, our redemption by 
Christ is not so spoken of ; but, on the contrary, the \urpov, or.redemption price, is repeatedly, 
ay and. Cryer aca mentioned, and that price is said to be ‘the blood of Christ. 

hen Greek writers speak of arowa and durpa, with reference to the release of a prisoner, 
nothing could be more absurd, than to attempt to resolve these terms into a figurative mean- 
ing; because their mention of the price, and the act of paying it, and the circumstances under 
which it was paid, all show that they use the terms in the proper and strict sense. For the 
same reason must they be so understood in the New Testament, since the price itself which 
constitutes the Avrpov, and the person who paid it, and the circumstances under which the trans- 
action took place, are all given with as minute an historicgl precision, and a figurative inter- 
pretation would involve us in as great an absurdity in the one case as the other. We apply 
this to the case of Moses being called a redeemer, with reference to his delivering Israel from 
Egypt, and remark, that the improper use of that term may be allowed in the case of Moses, 
because he is no where said to have redeemed Israel by his death, nor by his blood, nor to have 
purchased the Jews with a price, nor to have given himself as a ransom; nor to have inter- 
posed any other consideration, on account of which he was allowed to lead: his people out of 
captivity. He is said to be a deliverer, a redeemer, and that is all; but the idea of a proper 
redemption could not, in the nature of things, apply to the case, and, therefore, it is impossi- 
ble to interpret the term in its proper sense. . The Jews were captives, and he delivered them ; 
this was sufficjent to warrant.the use of the term redemption in its improper sense, a very cus- 
tomary thing in language ; but their captivity was not their fault, as ours is; it was not penal, 
as ours; they were delivered from unjust oppression; and God required of Moses no redemp- 
tion price, as a consideration for interposing to free them from bondage. In our case, the cap- 
tivity was penal; there was a right lodged with the justice of God to detain us, and to inflict 
punishment upon us; and a consideration was therefore required, in respect af which that 
right was relaxed. In one instance we are, therefore, compelled to interpret the word in an 
improper sense ; in the other strictly ; at least no argument can be drawn from the use of the 
word with reference to Moses, to turn it out of its proper signification when used of Christ ; 
and especially when all the circumstances, which the word in its proper sense, was intended 
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_ to convey, are found in the case to which the redemption of man by Christ is applicd. Above 
all, the word duzpov is added by Scripture to the deliverance of men, effected by Christ ; but it 
is no where added to the deliverance effected for the Israelites by Moses; and by this it is, in 
» fact, declared, that the mode by which the redemption of each was effected, was not the same, 
the was by the destruction of the enemies of the Israelites; the other by the death of 
_ the Deliverer himself. (2) j 

_ It has been attempted to evade the literal import of the important terms on which we haye 
dwelt, by urging, that such an interpretation, would involve the absurdity of paying a price to 

Satan, the power said to hold men captive at his will. 
But why should the idea of redemption be confined to the purchasing of a captive? The 
F reason appears to be, that the objection may be invested with some plausibility. The fact, 
however, is, that this is but one species and instance of redemption ; for the tite in its proper 
and general sense, means deliverance from evil of any kind, a Avrpov or valuable consideration 
i oe 3; which valuable consideration may not always be literally a price, that is, not 


money; | ut something done, or something suffered, by which, in the case of commutation of 
punishment, the lawgiver is satisfied, though no benefit occurs to him ;. because in punishment 
respect is not had to the benefit of the lawgiver, but to the common good and order of things. 
So when Zaleucus, the Locrian lawgiver, had to pass sentence upon his son, for a crime which, 
by his own laws, condemned the aggressor to the loss-of both his eyes, rather than relax his 
laws by sparing his son, he ordered him to be deprived of one of his eyes, and submitted to be 
deprived of one himself. Thus the eye of Zaleucus was the Avrpov of that of his son; and, in 
a decimation of mutinous soldiers, those who are punished are the dureby of the whole body. . 

But even ifthe redemption, in Scripture, related wholly to captivity, it does not follow that 
the price must be paid to him who detains the captive. Our captivity to Satan:is not parallel 
to the case’of a captive taken in war, and in whom, by the laws of war, the captor has S Bp de) 
a right, and demands an equivalent for liberation and the renunciation of that right. Our 
captivity to Satan is judicial.- Man listens to temptation, violates the laws of God, joins in a 
rebellion against his authority, and his being left under the power of Satan is a part of his 
punishment. The satisfaction is, therefore, to be made to the law under which this captivity 
is made a part ofthe penalty; not to him who detains the captive, and who is but.a permitted 
instrument in the execution of the law, but to him whose law Gas been violated. He who pays 
the price ofredemption has to do with the judicial authority only, and, his Avrpov being accepted, 
he proceeds to rescue the object of his compassion, and becomes the actual redeemer. 

he vrpov, in the case of man, is the blood of Christ; and our redemption is\not a commu= 
Ation of a pecuniary price for a person, but a commutation of the sufferings of one person in 
the stead of another, which sufferings being a punishment, in order to satisfaction, is a valuable 
consideration, and, therefore, a price for the redemption of man out of the hands of Satan, and 
from all the consequences of that captivity. (3) 

Under this head, now that we are showing that the death of Christ is exhibited in Scripture 
as the price of our redemption, it may also be necessary to meet another objection, that this 
doctrine of purchase and commutation is inconsistent with that freeness of the grace of Godin 
the forgiveness of sins, on which so great a stress is laid in the Scriptures. ‘This objection has 
been urged from Socinus to Dr. Priestley, and is thus stated by the latter: (4) “The Scriptures 
uniformly represent God as our universal parent, pardoning sinners. freely, that is, from his 
natural goodness and mercy, whenever they repent and reform their lives. All the declara- 
_ rations of Divine mercy are made, without reserve and limitation, to the truly penitent, through 
; -all the books of Scripture, without the most distant hint, of any regard being had to the-suffer- 

ings or t of any being whatever.” The proofs which he gives for this bold, and, indeed, 
‘position, are chiefly the declaration of the Apostle, that we are justified freely, by 
of God, and he contends that the word freely “implies that forgiveness is the free 
and proceeds from his essential goodness and mercy, without regard to any foreign 
ywhatever.”” Itis singular, however, that the position, as Dr. Priestley has put i 
the a quotations, refutes itself; for even he restricts the exercise of this merey of God ; 

? _ to the truly penitent,” “to them who repent and reform their lives.” Forgiveness, therefore, 
i is not, even according to him and his followers, free in the sense of unconditional, and at the 
very time he denies that pardon is bestowed by God, “without regard to any consideration 
«whatever, foreign to his essential goodness and mercy,” he acknowledges that it is regulated, 
in its exercise, by the consideration of the penitence or non-penitence of the guilty, who are 










* (2) “Nam Mosis cum Christo instituta collatio, responsione yix indiget, cum omnis similitudo certos habeat 
terminos, quos extra protendi nequeat. _Comparantur illi, qua liberatores, non ob liberandi modum. Neque 
is ex eo sequitur, Christum satisfaciendo nos non liberasse, quia Moses id non fecerit, quam Christum nos 
r hominum mortem, quia id fecerit Moses. Quod si, ad modum quoque liberandi comparatio per- 
trectius procederet, dicendum esset, Christum nos liberasse miraculis, (at Moses,) non autem sua 

aguine, quod Mosi nec adscribitur, nec adscribi potest. Sed pracipium est, quod vox Aurpov 
eagimus, liberationi per Mosen parte nusquam additur. Quid quod ne est Socini quidem sen- 
iberandi idem ost?. Nam Moses, Josue, et alii liberarunt, non aliquid faciendo civea liberandos, 
‘Socinus tribuit) sed amovendo eos qui libertati obstabant, hostes scilicet.”—Grotius, De Satis- 
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the subjects of it, from which the contradictory conclusion follows, that, in bestowing mercy, 
God has respect to a consideration foreign to his goodness and mercy, even the penitence of a 
Bcd so that there is, in the mode of dispensing mercy, a reserve and limitation on the part, 

of Gop. \ : 

' Thus, then, unless they would let in all kinds of license, by preaching an unconditi A ; 
don, the Socinians are obliged to acknowledge, that a thing may be done freely, which is 
nevertheless, not done.unconditionally. -For, as it was replied, of old, to Socinus, whom Dr. 
Priestley follows in this objection, if this be not acknowledged, then the grossest Antinomian- 
ism is the true doctrine: For, if forgiveness of sin can only be accounted a free gift by 
dependent upon no condition, and subject to no restrictions, it follows, that the repentan¢ 
amendment of the offender himself are no more to be regarded than the sufferings 
of any other being; and, consequently, that all sinners, without reserve or limitatic 
an equal claim of pardon, whether they repent or not. If, to avoid this conse 
that God is free to choose the objects to whom he will show mercy, and to imj 
such restrictions, and to require of them such qualifications as he think 
with equal reason, be asserted, that he is also free to dispense his mercy for 
by such methods as he, in his wisdom, shall determine to be most conducive tohis own glory 
and the good of his creatures, and there is no reason whatever to-be given why a regard to 
the sufferings or merit of another person should more destroy the freeness of the gift, than the 
requisition of certain qualifications in the object himself. (5) Thus the argument urged in the ’ 
objection proves as much against the objectors as it does against us, or rather it proves nothing =» 
against either: for the showing mercy to the guilty, by any method, was a matter in whic K 
Almighty God was perfectly free. He might have exacted the penalty.of his violated law one 
upon the sinning individual ; and to forgive sin, in any manner, was, in a therefore, an act 
of unspeakable grace and favour. Again, from the mode and limitation of dispensing this 
grace and favour, he derives no advantage (for the ohare of his own benevolence is not 
a question of interest) in the whole transaction ; both in the mercy dispensed and in the mode 
the benefit of the creature is kept in view ; nor could the persons pardoned themselves fwnish, 
any part of the consideration on which they are pardoned, or, of themselves, perform the 
conditions required of them; so that, for all these reasons, the pardon of man is a free gift, 
and its mode of being dispensed is the proof that it is so, and not a proof to the contrary, 

But the very passage of St. Paul, to which Dr. Priestley refers, when he contends that the 
doctrine of the New Testament is, ‘‘ that forgivenoss is the free gift of God, and proceeds from 
his essential goodness and mercy, without regard to any foreign consideration whatever,” 
refutes his inference. ‘The passage is, “being justified freely by his grace, through the 
redemption which is in Christ Jesus.” 'The same doctrine is taught in other passages; and so 
far is it from being true, that no reference is made to any consideration beyond the mere good- 
ness and mercy of God, that consideration is stated in so sone express words, “ through the 
redemption which is in Christ Jesus ;” of which redemption the blood of Christ is the price, 
as taught in the texts above commented on, But though it was convenient, in order to render 
a bold assertion more plausible, to keep this out of sight, a little reflection might have shown, 
that the argument built upon the word freely, the term used by the Apostle, proceeds upon an 
entire mistake. ‘The expression has reference to ourselves and to our own exertions in the 
work of justification, not to any thing which has been done by another in our behalf; and it 
is here used to denote the manner in which the blessing is bestowed, not the means by which 
it was procured. “Being justified freely by his grace”—freely, in the original dwpeav, in the 
way of a gift unmerited by us, and not in the way of a reward for our worthiness or desert, ~ 
agreeably to the assertion of the Apostle in another place, “not by. works of ri vteou ness 
which we have done, but according to his mercy he sayed us.” ‘To be justified , 
doned, and treated as righteous in the sight of God, and to be admitted thus int 
and acceptance. But man, in his fallen state, had nothing in himself, and could.do 
himself, by which he might merit, or claim as his due so great a bonefit. Tlaving, 
pretensions to real righteousness, our absolution frém the guilt of sin, and our admis 
character and privileges of righteous persons, must be imputed not to our merit, but to the To 
of God ; it is an act of mercy: which we must acknowledge and receive as a free gilt, and not — 
demand as a just reward. or do the means by which our justification was effected in any 
respect alter its nature as a gift, or in the least diminish its freedom. ‘ We are justified freely by 
his grace, through the redemption that is in Jesus Christ ;” but this redemption was not pros 
eured by us, nor provided at our expense, Tt was the result of the pure love of God, who, com- 

assionating our misery, himself provided the means of our deliverance, by sending his ~ 
fandben Son into the world, who voluntarily subniitted to die wpon the cross, that he might 
become the propitiation for. our sins, and reconcile us to Gop. ‘Thus is the whole an entire 
act of mercy on the part of God and Christ; begun and’completed for our benefit, but wit 
our intervention ; and, therefore, with respect to us, the pardon of sin must still be accow 
gift, though it comes tous through the redemption that is in Jesus Christ. wie 

Equally unfounded is the argument built upon the passages in which the forgive 
is represented under the notion of the free remission of a debt; in which act, 11 
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is no consideration of atonement and satisfaction. When sin is spoken of as a debt, a metaphor 
is plainly employed, and it would be a novel rule to interpretwhat is plainly literal by what 
is metaphorical. There is, undoubtedly, something in the act of forgiving sin which 1s com- 
mon with the act of remitting a debt by a creditor, or there would be no foundation for the 
metaphor; but it can by no means legitimately follow, that the remission of sins is, in all its 
circumstances, to be interpreted by all the circumstances which accompany the free remission 
of a debt. We know on the contrary, that remission of sins is not unconditional ; repentance 
and faith are required in order to it, which is acknowledged by the Socinians themselves, 
But this acknowledgment is fatal to the argument they would draw from the instances in the 
New Testament, in which Almighty God is represented as a merciful ereditor, freely forgiv- 
ing his insolvent debtors ; ‘for if the act of remitting sins be in all respects like the act of for- 
giving debts, then indeed can neither repentance, nor faith, nor condition of any kind, be insisted 
upon in order to forgiveness; since, in the instances referred to, the debtors were discharged 
without any expressed condition at all. But something, also, ie to our repentance and 
faith, is constantly connected in the Holy Scriptures, of the New Testament with the very 
offer of forgiveness. “It behooved Christ to suffer, and to rise from the dead on the third day,” 
that “repentance iand remission of sins should be preached in his name among all nations.” 
It was necessary, as we have already seen, that the one should take place before the other 
could be announced ; and some degree of necessity is allowed in the case, even on the Socinian 
hypothesis, although a very subordinate one. But if by an act of prerogative alone, unfettered 
by any considerations of justice and right, as is a creditor when he freely forgives a debt, Gop 
forgives sins, then there could be no necessity of any conceivable kind for ‘Christ to suffer ;” 
and the offer of remission of sins would in that case, have been wholly independent of his suffer- 
ings, which is contrary to the text. In perfect accordance with the above passage, is’ that in 
Acts xiii, 38, where it is said, “Be it known unto you, therefore, men and brethren, that 
through this man, (da rers, through the means of this man,) is preached unto you the forgiye- 
ness'of sins,” Hergthe same means as those before mentioned by St. Luke, are obviously 
referred to, “the death and resurrection of Christ.” , Still more expressly Matt. xxvi, 28, owr 
Lord declares that his blood is “the blood of the New. Testament, which is shed for many for 
the remission of sins ;” where he plainly makes his blood the procuring cause of that remission, 
and a necessary libation in order to its being attainable. Our redemption is said by St. Paul, 
Ephes. i, 7, to be, “ through his blood,” and this redemption he explains to be “ the remission of 
our sins ;” and in writing to the Hebrews he lays it down, as that very principle of the Old 
Testament dispensation which made it typical of the New, that “without shedding of blood 
there was no remission.” ‘This remission, is, nevertheless, for the reasons given above, always 
represented as a free act of the Divine mercy ; for the Apostles saw no inconsistency in giving 
to it this free and gracious character on the one hand, and on the other proclaiming, that that 
free and adorable mercy was called into exercise by the “ chastisement of our sins being laid 
upon Christ ;” and thus by uniting both, they broadly and armed distinguish “ the act of 
a lawgiver, who in et as has respect to the authority of the law, and the act of a cre: 
ditor, who jn remitting a debt disposes of his property at his pleasure.” ' 

But although no criticism can be more fallacious than to interpret the forgiveness of sins, 
which is a plain and literal transaction, by a metaphor, or a parable, which may have. either 
too few or too many circumstances interwoven with it for just illustration, when applied 
beyond, or contrary to, its.intention, the reason of the metaphor is at once obvious and beauti- 
ful. The verb agit, is the word commonly used for the remission’ of sins. and the remission 
of debts. It signifies to send away, dismiss; and is accommodated to both these acts. The 
ideas of absolute right in one party, and of binding obligation on the other, hold good equatly 
as to the lawgiver and the transgressor, the creditor and the debtor. ‘The lawgiver has a 
right to demand obedience, the creditor to demand his property; the transgressor of law is 
‘under the bond of its penalty ; the debtor is under the obligation of repayment or imprison- 
ment. This is the basis of the comparison between debts of money, and obligations of obedience 

~ to a lawgiver; and the same word is equally well applied to express the cancelling of each, 
though, except in the respects just stated, they are transactions and relations very different 
to each other, Every sin involves an obligation to punishment; and when sin is dismissed, 
sent away, or in other words forgiven, the liability to punishment is removed, just as when a 
debt is dismissed, sent away, or in other words remitted, the obligation of repayment, and, in 
default of that, the obligation of im'prisonment, or, according to the ancient Hee of being sold 
as a slave, is removed with it. ‘So far the resemblance goes ; but the Scriptures themselves, by 
connecting pardon of sin with a previous atonement, prevent it from being carried farther. 
And, indeed, the reason of the case sufficiently shows the difference between the remitting of a 
debt, which is the act of a private man, and the pardon of transgressions against a public law, 
which is the act of a magistrate ; between an act which affects the private interests of one 
and an act, which, in its bearing upon the authority of the public law and the protection and 
welfare of society, affects the interests of many; ii a word, between an act which is a matter 
of mere feeling, and in which rectoral justice can have no place, and one which must be har- 
monized with rectoral justice ; for compassion to the guilty can never be the leading rule of 
government. 

6, The nature of the death of Christ is still farther explained in the New Testament, by the 
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manner in which it connects our justification with “faith in the blood,” the sufferings which 
Christ endured in our stead; and both our justification, and the death of Christ as its merit- 
orious cause, with “THe RIGHTEOUSNESS oF Gop.” . According to the testimony of the whole 
of the evangelic writers, the justification of man is an act of the highest grace, a manifestation 
of the superlative and ineffable love of Gon, and is at the same time a sttictly rigHTEOUS 
proceeding. 

These views, scattered throughout the books of the New Testament, are summed up in the 
following explicit language of St. Paul, Rom, tii, 24-26: “Being justified freely by his grace, 
through the redemption that is in Christ Jesus, Whom God hath set forth as.a propitiation 
through faith in his blood, to declare his righteousness for the remission of sins that are past, 
through the forbearance of God ; to declare, I say, at this time his righteousness, that he might 
be just, and the justifier of him which believeth in Jesus.” The argument of the Apostle is 
exceedingly lucid.’ He. treats of man’s justification before Gop, of which he mentions two 
methods. The first is by our own obedience to the law of God, on the principle of all righteous 
law, that obedience secures exemption from punishment ; or, as he expresses it, chap. x, 5, 
“Bor Moses describeth the righteousness which is of the law, that the man which doeth these 
things shall live by them.” This method of justification he proves to be impossible to man in 
his present state of degeneracy, and from the actual transgressions of Jews and Gentiles, on 
account of which “ the whole world” is guilty before God ; and he therefore lays it down as an 
incontrovertible maxim, that “by the deeds of the law shall no flesh be justified,” since “by 
the law is the knowledge of sin ;” for which it provides no. remedy. ‘The other method is 
justification by the grace of God, as a “free gift ;” but coming to us through the intervention 
of the death of Christ, as our redemption price; and received instrumentally by our faith in 
him, ‘Being justified freely by his grace, through the redemption that is in ‘3 esus Christ.” 
He then immediately adds, “whom God hath set forth,” openly. exhibited and publicly 
announced, “to be a propitiation ;” to be the person through whose voluntary and vicarious 
sufferings he is reconciled to sinful man, and by whom he will justify all who “through faith” 
confide “in” the virtue of “his blood,” shed for the remission of sins. But this public announce- 
ment and setting forth of Christ as a propitiation was not only for a declaration of the Divine 
mercy; but pardon. was offered to men in this method, to declare the “righteousness” of Gon, 
(cts evderéev Sekacoovrns avrs,) for a demonstration of his righteousness or, justice, in the remission 
of past sins; “that he might be just and yet the justifier of him that believeth in Jesus’”—that 
he might show himself to be strictly and inviolably righteous in the administration of his govern- 
ment, even while he justifies the offender that. believes in Jesus. The Socinian version renders 
the clause, “to declare his righteousness for the remission of sins,” to show his method of justi- 
fication concerning the remission of past sins. Even then the strict rectoral justice of the act 
of justifying sinners, through faith in the blood of Christ, is expressed by the following clause, 
“that he might be sus ;” but the sense of the whole passage requires the literal rendering, “to 
declare his justice, that he might be just, and the justifier of him that believeth in Jesus. Some 
have indeed taken the word “just” (dcxacos) in the sense of merciful ; but this is wholly arbitrary. 
It occurs, says Whitby, above eighty times in the New ‘Testament, and not once in that 
sense. (7) ‘The sense just given is confirmed by all the ancient versions, and it is indeed put 
beyond the reach of verbal criticism by the clause, ‘for the remission of sins that are past, 
through the forbearance of God.” For, whatever view we take of this clause, whether we 
refer it to the sins of men before the coming of Christ, or to the past sins of one who is at any 
time justified, the mapsors, or “passing over’? of sins, or, if the common rendering please better, 
“the remission of sins,” and the “forbearance of God,” are acts of obvious mercy ; and to say 
vhat thus the mercy of Gop is manifested, is tautological, and identical ; whereas past sins not 

unished through the forbearance of Gon, without a public atonement, might have brought the 
justice of God into question, but certainly not his mercy. | It was the justice of the proceeding, 
therefore, that needed a demonstration, and not the merey of it. This, too, is the obvious 
reason for the repetition so emphatically used by the Apostle, and which is no otherwise to be 
accounted for; “to declare his righteousness for the remission of sins that are past, through the 
forbearance of God, to.declare, I say, at this time, his righteousness ;” “at this time,” now that 
Christ has actually appeared to pay the ransom, and to become the publicly announced pro- 
itiation for sin; God cannot now appear otherwise than just, although he justifies him that 
lieveth in Jesus. Similar language is also used by St. John, 1 Epistle, i, 9, “He is faithful 
and just to forgive us owr sins.’—So that the ant docrine of Christianity is unequivocally 
stated by both Apostles to be, that, according to its constitution, the forgiveness of sin is at 
once an act of mercy and an act of justice, or of strictly rightcous government. Neither the 
Socinian, nor the Arian hypothesis, at all harmonizes with this principle ; on the contrary, they 
both directly contradict it, and cannot, therefore, be true. They make the forgiveness of sin, 
indeed, an act of merey: but with them it is impossible that it should be an act of justice, 
because sin receives not its threatened punishment; the penalty of the law is not exacted ; 
the offender meets with entire impunity; and the Divine administration so far from being a 


» 


(7) See Nare’s Remarks on the New Version, Magee on the Atonement, Whitby and Doddridge in loc, 
Righteousness is indeed sometimes used for veracity ; but only when some principle of equity, or some obli- 
gation arising from engagement, promise, or threat, is implied, 
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righteous one, has, according to their system, no respect to either truth or righteousness, Av asd 
so far as offences against the Divine law are concerned, that law is reduced to a dend letter. — _ 
But in Scripture the doctrine of forgiveness of sins, through the propi 2 of 
Christ, is not only asserted to he pppaatrotion: ¢ righteousness of € 
might scem to bring it into question, but the particular ateps and parts of t 
tion” arc, by its light, easy to be traced, For, ’ 
1, The law, the rule of the Divine government, is by this means establis 
and perpetuity. "The hypothésis which rejects the doctrine of the atoneme 
by giving impunity t | Aliesatot if punishment does not. follow off 


term of pardon red than one whic 
offer, (which we seen is the case ¢ repentance stated by Socinians as the 
condition of forgiveness,) then is the to its authority, virtually repealed, and the 


Divine government, over rebellious re Christian doctrine of atone« 


























ment, on the contrary, is, that sin cannc unpunished in t iving administration, and, 
therefore, the authority of the law is es d by this absol cl everlasting exclusion of 






impt ‘from transgression, : 

2. Whether we take the righteousness or justice of God, for that holiness and rectitude of 
his natur hich his punitive justice flows; or for the latter, which consists in exaeti 
the pena teously and wisely attached to offences against the Divine law, or for bot 


united as the stream and the fountain; it is demonstrated, by the refusal of impunity to sin, 
that God is this holy and righteous Being, this strict and exact Governor, On any other 
theory, there is no manifestation of God’s hatred of sin, answering at all to that intense holi- 
ness of his nature, which must lead him to abhor it; and no proof of his rectoral justice as 
Governor of the world. Mercy is, according to them all, administered on a mere principle of 
feeling, without any regard to holiness or justice whatever, 

3. The doctrine which connects the pardon of the guilty with the meritorious death of 
Christ, illustrates the attribute of Divine justice, by the very act of connecting and blendin 
it with the attribute of love, and the exercise of an effectual compassion. At the time that it 
guards, with so much care, the doctrine of non-impunity to sin, it offers impunity to the sin- 
ner; but then the medium through which this offer is made serves to heighten the impression 
of God’s hatred to sin, and the inflexible character of his justice. ‘The person appointed to 
suffer the punishment of sin and the penalty of the law for us, was not a mere human being: 
not a creature of any kind, however exalted, but the Son of God; and in him Divinity and 
humanity werwmayes in one person, so that he was “ God manifested in the flesh,” avsuming 
our nature in order that he might offer it in death a sacrifice to Gop, If this was necessary, 
and we have already proved it to have been so in the strictest sense, then is sin declared, by 
the strongest demonstration we can conceive, to be an evil of immeasurable extent; und the 
justice of Gon is, by a demonstration of equal force, declared to be inflexible and inviolable, 
God “ spared not his own Son.” 

Here, indeed, it has been objected by Socinus and his followers, that the dignity of a por 
son adds nothing to the estimation of his sufferings. ‘The common opinion of mankind, in all 
ages, is, however, a sufficient refutation of this objection, for in proportion to the excellence 
of the creatures immolated in sacrifice have the value and efficacy of oblations been estimated 
by all people; which notion when perverted, made thern resort, in some instances, to human 
sacrifices, in cases of great extremity ; and surely, if the principle of substitution existed in 
the penal law of any human government, it would be universally felt. to make a great differ- 
ence in the character of the law, whether an honourable or a mean substitute were exacted in 
place of the guilty ; and that it would have greatly changed the character of the act of Zaleu 
cus, the Loerian lawgiver, before mentioned, and placed the estimation in which he held his 
own laws, and the degree of strictness with which he was determined to uphold then, in a 
very different light, if, instead of parting with one of his own eyes, in place of the remain- 
ing eye of his son, he had ordered the eye of some base slave or of a malefactor to be plucked 
out. But without entering into this, the notion will be explicitly refuted, if we turn to the 
testimony of Holy Writ itself, in which the dignity and Divinity of our Lord are so often 
emphatically referred to as stamping that value wpon his sacrifice, as giving that consideration 
to his voluntary sufferings on our account, which we usually express by the term of “ his 
merits,” Acts xx, 28, a8 Gon, he is said to have “ purchased the church with 118 OWN BLOOD,” 
in Colossians i, 14, 15, we are said to have “redemption through wis BLOOD, who is Tm IMAGm 
or THE INnvistaLE Gop.” In 1 Cor. ii, 8, “the Lonp or Giony is said to have been enue.” 
St. Peter emphatically calls the blood of Christ “ prucious noon,” and St. Paul dwells par- 
ticularly upon this peculisrity, when he contrasts the sacrifice of Christ with those of the law, 
and when fe ascribes that purifying efficacy, which he denies to the blood of bulls and of goats, 
to the blood of Christ. “Tow mucu monn shall the nroop or Curis, who through the eter 
nal Spirit offered himself without spot to God, purge your conscience from dead works to 
serve the living God.” By the argument of Socinus there could be no difference between the 
blood of animals, shed under the law, as to value and efficacy, and the blood of Christ, which 

is directly in the teeth of the declaration and argument of the Apostle, who also asserts, that 
the patterns of things in the heavens were purified by animal sacrifices; “but the heavenly 


~ things themselves with berTen sacririces than these,” namely, the oblation of Christ, 
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- To another objection of Socinus, that because the Divinity itself suffers not, therefore it 
does not enter into this consideration of punishment, Grotius well replies, This is as much as 
to say that it is an offence of the same kind whether you strike a private person or a king, a 
sane or a father, because blows are directed against the body, not against dignity or rela- 
bs ts . ai : ? 


tionship.(8) 

4. In farther con: 
ness of Gon, we are to recollect that, although by the atonement made for the sins of mankind 
by the death. ist, all men, antecedently to their repentance and faith, are, to use the 
language of divines, put into “a salvable state,” Sona of et by this act of Christ, 
brought from under the authority of the moral li lhis remains ‘in its full and original force, 


sidering this subject; as illustrating the inherent and the rectoral righteous- 
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and as they all continue under the original obligation of obedience, so in ease of those condi- 
tions not being complied with on which the actual communication of the benefit of redemption 


has been made to depend, those mie neglect the great salvation offered to them by Christ, fall ~ 
under the full original penalty of the law, and ft to its malediction, without obstruction 
to the exercise and infliction of Divine justice. r, With respect to those who perform . 


conditions required of them, and who, by faith in Christ, are justified, and thus escape punish- 
ment, is there any repeal, or even relaxation, of the authority of the law of Gop. The end 
of justification is not to set men free from law, but from punishment; for, concomitant with 
justification, though distinct from it, is the communication of the regenerating grace of the Holy 
Spirit, by which the corrupt and invalid nature of man is restored to the love of holiness and 


the power to practise it, and thus the law of God becomes his constant rule, and the measure _ 


ofthat holiness to which, when this new creation has taken place, he vigorously aspires: 
“For what the law.could not do, in that it was weak through the flesh, God sending his own 
Son, in the likeness of sinful flesh, and for sin condemned sin in the flesh, that the righteous- 
ness of the law might be fulfilled in us, who walk not after the flesh, but after the Spirit.” Not, 
indeed, that this obedience, which, in the present life, is, in some respects, imperfect, and in 
every degree the result of the operation of God within us, can, after this change, be the rule 
of our continued justification and acceptance}; that will rest, from first to last, upon the atone- 
ment of Christ, pleaded in our behalf; so that, if any man again sin, “he has an advocate with 
the Father, Jesus Christ the righteous ;” but true faith leads, by an inseparable connection, 
beth to justification and to regeneration ; and they who, as the Apostle argues, Romans vi, 2, 
are thus “dead to sin, cannot continue any longer therein,” but yield willing obedience to the 
law of Gop. The rule of God, the authority of his law is thus reéstablished over his creatures, 
and the strictness of a righteous government is united with the exercise of a tendér mercy. 

Thus, then, in the doctrine of the atonement of Christ, we see how the righteousness, the 
essential and the rectoral justice, of God is manifested. There is no impunity to sin; and yet 
the impunity to the sinner, through faith in the blood of Christ, does not lower, but establish 
the law of God. ‘These views will also enable us to attach an explicit meaning to the theo- 
logical phrase, “the satisfaction made to Divine justice,” by which the nature of Christ’s 
atonement is often expressed. ‘This is not a phrase of Holy Writ; but it is not, on that ac- 
count to be disregarded, since, like many others, it has been found useful as a guard against 
subtle evasions of the doctrine of Scripture, and in giving explicitness, not, indeed, to the lan- 
guage of inspiration, but to the sense in which that language is interpreted. 

he two following views of satisfaction may be given as those which are most prevalent 
among: those divines who hold the doctrine of the atonement of Christ. F 

‘The first may be thus epitomised. 

The justice of God being concerned to vindicate his laws, and to inflict upon offenders the 
due reward of their evil deeds, it is agreed that, without proper satisfaction, sin could not be 
forgiven. ‘or, as sin is opposite to the purity and holiness’ of God, and, consequently, can- 
not but provoke his displeasure; and, as justice is essential to the Divine nature, and exists 
there in a supreme degree, it must, inflexibly, require the punishment of those who are thus 
objects of his wrath. The satisfaction, therefore, made by the death of Christ consisted in 
his taking the place of the guilty, and in his sufferings and death being, from the dignity of 
his nature, regarded by the offended Lawgiver, as a full equivalent and adequate compensa- 
tion for the punishment, by death, of the personally guilty. 

‘The second opinion does not assume the absolute necessity of a satisfaction to Divine justice, 
but chiefly insists upon the wisdom and fitness of the measure, arguing, that it became the 
Almighty Governor of the universe to consult the honour of his law, and not to suffer it to be 
violated with impunity, lest his subjects should call in question his justice. Accordingly, he 
sent his own Son into the world, who, by dying for our sins, obtained our release from pun- 
ishment; and, at the same time, made an honourable display of the righteousness of God. In 
a word, Christ is supposed, in this opinion, to have made satisfaction for our sins, not because 
his death is to be accounted an adequate compensation, or a full equivalent for the remission 
of punishment; but because his suffering in our stead maintained the honour of the Divine 
law, and yet gave free scope to the mercy of the Lawgiver. , 


u 


(8) “Quod autem Socinus argumentatur, quia divinitas ipsa non patiatur, ideo hane in pane considera- 
tionem non venire; perinde est ac si dieas, nihil referre privatum an Regem, item ignotum, an patrem ver- 
beres, quia verbera in corpus dirigantur, non in dignitatum, aut cognationem,”—De Satisfactione. 
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Both these opinions have great names for their advocates ; but the reader will feel, Mat there 
is too much indistinctness in the terms and phrases in which they are expressed for either of 
them to be received as a satisfactory enunciation of this important doctrine. The first opinion, 
though greatly to be preferred, and with proper explanations, just, is defective in not explain- 
ing what is meant by the terms “a full equivalent” and “an adequate compensation”? The 
second is objectionable, as appearing to refer the atonement more to wisdom and fitness as an 
expedient, than to wisdom and fitness in close and inseparable connection with justice; and is 
defective in not pointing out what that connection between the death of Christ and that hon- 
ouring of the law of God is, which allows of the remission of punishment to offenders, of which 
they speak, Each embodies much truth, and yet both are capable of originating great and 
fatal errors, unless their terms be definitely and scripturally understood. 

To clear this subject some farther observations will, then, be necessary. 

The term satisfaction is taken from the Roman law, and signifies to content a person aggrieved, 
by doing or by offering something which procures Aiptation from the obligation of debts or 
the penalties of offences; not ipso facto, but by the will of the aggrieved party admitting this. 
substitution. “Ea dictio (satisfactendi vocabulum) in jure et usu communi significat facti ali- 
cujussaut rei exhibitionem, ex qua non quidem ipso facto, sed accedente voluntatis actu liberatio 
sequatur; soletque non tantum in pecuniaris debilis, sed et in delictis hoc sensu usurpari, quod 
linque ex Romana depravate appellant, aliquem contentare.” (9) Sothe Roman lawyer Caius, 
“satisfacere dicimur ei cujus desiderium implemus,” we are said to satisfy him whose desires 
we fulfil. Ulpian opposes satisfaction to payment, “satisfactio pro solutione ;” and, in erimi- 
nal cases, Asconius lays it down as a rule, “satisfacere, est tantum facere, quantum satis sit 
irato ad vindictam,” to satisfy is to do as much as, to the party offended, may be enough in 
the way of vengeance.(1) It is from this use of the term that it has been-adopted into the- 
ology, and however its meaning may have been heightened or lowered by the advocates of 
different systems, it is plain that, by the term itself, nothing is indicated, but the contentment . 
of the injured party by any thing which he may choose to accept in the place of the enforce- 
ment of his obligation upon the party indebted or offending. ‘I'he sense in which it must be 
applied to designate the nature and effect of the death of Christ, in consistency with the views 
we have already taken, is obvious. We call the death of Christ a satisfaction offered to Divine 
pemiee for the transgressions of men, with reference to its effect fine the mind of the supreme 

awgiver, As a just Governor, he is satisfied, contented with the atonement offered the 
vicarious death of his Son, and the conditions on which it is to become available to the offend- 
ers; and their punishment, those conditions being accomplished, is no longer exacted. f 

This effect upon the mind of the Lawgiver, is not, as the Socinians would pervert the doctrine, 
the satisfaction of an angry vengeful affection, as we have before shown; but, according to 
the very phrase employed 1n all cases, and which is sufficient to show that their perversion of 
our meaning is wilful, ‘a satisfaction,” or “contentment” of his justice, which means, and can 
only rationally mean, the satisfaction of the mind ofa just or righteous governor, disposed, from the 
goodness of his nature, to show mercy. to the guilty, and who can now do it. consistently with 
the rectitude of his character, and the authority of his laws, which it is the office of punitive 
justice to proclaim, and to uphold. 'The satisfaction of Divine justice by the death of Christ. 
consists, therefore, in ‘this, that this wise and gracious provision on the part of the Mather 
having been voluntarily carried into effect by the Son, the just Gop has determined it to be as 
consistent with his own holy and righteous character, and the ends of law and governmen 
forgive all who have true “faith in the blood of Christ,” the appointed propitiation for si 
though they: had all been personally punished for their transgressions. 

' The death of Christ, then, is the satisfaction accepted; and this being a satisfaction 
justice, that is, a consideration which satisfied God, as a being essentially righteous, an 
having strict and inflexible respect to the justice of his government; pardon through, Or | 
the sake of that death, became, in consequence, “a declaration of the righteousness of God,” 
as the only appointed method of remitting the punishment of the guilty ; and if so, satisfaction 
respects not, in the first instance, according to the second opinion we have stated above, the 
honour of the law of God, but its authority, and the upholding of that righteous and holy cha- 
racter of the Lawgiver, and of his administration, of which that law is the visible and public 
expression. Nor is this to be regarded as a merely wise and fit expedient of government, a point. 
to which even Grotius leans too much, as well as many other divines who have adopted the 
second opinion ; for this may imply that it was one of many other possible expedients, though 
the best; whereas we have seen, that it is every where in Scripture represented as necess 

to human salvation; and that it is to be concluded, that no alternative existed but that of 
exchanging a righteous government for one careless and relaxed, to the dishonour of the 
Divine attributes, and the sanctioning of moral disorder; or the upholding of such a govern- 
ment by the personal and extreme punishment of every offender ; or else the acceptance of the 
vicarious death of an infinitely dignified and glorious being, through whom pardon should be 
offered, and in whose hands a process for the moral restoration of the lapsed should be placed. 
The humiliation, sufferings, and death of such a being, did most obviously demonstrate the 
righteous character and administration of God; and if the greatest means we can conceive was 
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(9) Grotius De Satisfactione. (1) Vide Chapman’s Eusebius, 
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employed for this end, then we may safely conclude, that the righteousness of God, in the 
forgiveness of sin, could not have been demonstrated by inferior means; and as God cannot 
cease to be a righteous governor, man, in that case, could have had no hope. 

The advocates of the second’opinion not only speak of the honour of the Divine law being 
concerned in this transaction; but of the maintenance of the justice of God, in which they 
come substantially to an agreement with those who hold the first opinion; and if so, there 
appears no reason to except to such phrases as a “full equivalent” and “an adequate compen- 
sation,” when soberly interpreted. An equivalent is something of equal value, or of equal 
force and power, to something else; but here the value spoken of is judicial value hich 
is to weigh equally in the mind of a wise, benevolent, and yet strictly righteous Go 5 and 
if the death of Christ for sinners was determined, in his infallible judgment, to be as equal a 
“demonstration” of his justice, as thé personal and extreme punishment of offenders themselves, 
it was, in this judicial consideration ofttie atter, of equal weight, and therefore of equal value, 
as a means of righteous government ; for which reason, also, it was of equal force, or power, or 
cogency, another leading sense of the term equivalent. So also, as to the term ‘ compensation,” 
which signifies the weighing of one thing against another, the making amends. If this be 
interpreted as the former, judicially, the death of Christ for sinners is an adequate compensa- 
tion for their personal punishment, in the estimation of Divine justice ; because it is, at least, 
an equally powerful demonstration of the righteousness of God, who only in consideration of 
that atonement forgives the sins of offending men. 

’ Just, however, and significant as these phrases are when thus interpreted, one reason why 
they have been objected to by some orthodox divines is, that they have been used in support 
of the Antinomian doctrine. On this account they have been by some wholly rejected, and a 
loose and dangerous phraseology introduced, when the reason of the case only required that 
they should be explained. The Antinomian perversion of them, may here be briefly refuted, 
though-that doctrine will afterward come under our more direct consideration. 

In the first place, the Antinomians connect the satisfaction of Christ, with the doctrine of 
the imputation of his active righteousness to believers. With them, therefore, the satisfaction 
of Christ means his performing-for us that obedience which we were bound to perform. ‘They 
consider our Lord asa proxy for men; so that his perfect obedience to the law should be 
esteemed by God, as done by them; as theirs in legal construction, and that his perfect 
righteousness being imputed to them, renders them legally righteous and sinless. ‘The plain 
answer to this is, 1. That we have no such office ascribed in Scripture to the active righteous- 
ness of Christ, which is only spoken of there in connection with his atonement, as rendering: 
him a fit victim or sacrifice for sin—‘“he died, the just for the unjust.” 2. That this doctrine 
of the imputation of Christ’s obedience makes his sufferings superfluous. For if he has done 
all that the law required of us, and if this is legally accounted our doing, then are we under no 
penalty of suffering, and his suffering in our stead was more than the law and the case required, 
3. That this involves a. fiction opposed to the ends of moral government, and shuts out the — 
obligation of personal obedience tothe law of Gon; so far, therefore, is it from being a demon- 
stration of God’s righteousness, his rectoral justice, that it transfers the obligation of obedience 
from the subjects of the Divine government to Christ, and leaves man without law, and Gop 
without dominion, which is obviously contrary to the Scriptures, and favourable to license of 
every kind. 4. This is not satisfaction in any good sense; it is merely the performance of all 
t the law requires by one person substituted for another. 

Again, the terms full satisfaction and full equivalent, are taken by the Antinomians in the 
se of the payment of debts by a surety for him who has not the means of payment ; as 
ough sins were analogous to civil debts. ‘This proceeds upon the mistake of confounding 
the cancelling of a debt of judicial obligation, with the payment of a debt of money. We have 
already seen the difference between the relation of a sinner to his offended Judge and Sovereign, 
and that of a pecuniary debtor to a creditor, and have pointed out the basis of the metaphor, when 

it occurs as a figurative representation in Scripture. Such payment would not be satisfaction 

in the proper sense, which stands opposed to payment, and means the acceptance of some- 
thing in the place of what is due, with which the Lawgiver is content. Nor can any such 
sense be forced upon the term satisfaction, for we have no such representation in Scripture of 
the death of Christ, as that it is, in principle, like the payment of so many talents or pounds 
by one een for apmany talents or pounds owing by another, and which thereby cancels all 
future obligation. His atoning act consisted in suffering, “the just for the unjust ;” neither in 
doing just so many holy acts as we were bound to do, nor in suffering the precise quantum of 
pain which we deserved to suffer, neither of which appears in the nature of things to bé even 
possible; but doing ‘and suffering that which by reason of the peculiar glory and dignity of 
the person thus coming under the bond of the law, both as to obedience and suffering, was 

_ accounted by Gop to be a sufficient “demonstration of his righteousness,” in showing merey 

_ to all who truly believe in him, And as this notion of payment in full and kind by a surety 

is contrary to t sta of satisfaction, so also is it inconsistent with the import of the phrase, 

a full equivalent. He who pays a civil debt in full for another, does not render an equivalent ; 

but gives precisely what the original obligation required. So, if the obedience of Christ were 

equal in quantity and degree to all the acts of obedience due by men, and is to be accounted 
theirs, there is no equivalent offered; but the same thing is done, only it is done by another ; 
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‘ saaae ibe penal sufferings of Christ were in nature, quantity, and int ess, equal to the 
"pu ent of all sinners, in time and eternity, taken together, and are accounted their 


sufferings, no proper equivalent is offered in the case. ‘The only true sense of the sufferings 

' of Christ being a full equivalent for the remission of the punishment due to the guilty, is, that 
they equally availed to the satisfying of Divine justice, and vindicating the authority of his ~ 

: % laws; that they were equivalent, in the estimation of a just Governor, in the administration 

of his laws, to the punishment of the guilty; equivalent, in effect, to a legal satisfaction, which 

, would consist, in the enforcement upon the persons of the offenders of the penalty of the 

violated commandment. I 

Another consequence to which the Antinomian view leads is, that it makes the justification 
of men, a matter of right not of grace. 

We can easily, when the doctrine of satisfaction is properly stated, answer the infidel 
Socinian objection, that it destroys the free and gracious nature of an act of forgivencss. 
not to urge again what has before been advanced, that the Father was the fountain 
mercy, and “ gave” the Son; the satisfaction was quid recusabile, or such as God might li 
refused. For if the laws, under which God had placed us,-were “holy, just, and good,” whic 
is their real character, and if the oe ae shed to their violation were righteous, whic 
must also be conceded, then it would-have been righteous, every way consistent with the 
of God, and with every perfection of his nature, to have enforced the penalty. ‘The sat 
‘tion offered might not be unjust in him to accept, and yet he was came stuee no obligat: Yi 
to Peet it could it have been offered independent of himself, much less could he be nde any 
obligation to provide it, which he did. ‘The offender could have no right to claim such a pro pre 
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and it depended, therefore, solely on the will of God, and as such was an actof the highest grt 

‘ _ Again, the forgiveness of sinners, through an atonement, is not de jure, that which 
claimed as a matter of ri, is made to consist, with law, but is not m any sense byghe 

i] _ law. However valuable mnement, yet, indepeBident of the favour and grace of the Liaw- 
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giver, it could not have obtained our pardon. Both must.concur in order to this, the } 
% ness and compassion of the Being offended inducing him to accept satisfaction, a 
ay faction as would render it morally fit and honourable in him to offer forgiveness. 
¥ ny efore, we “are saved ;”. aad nothing that Christ has done, renders us not deserving 
punishment, or cancels our obligations as creatures and subjects, as a surety cancels the ol 
i ' gations of a debtor, whose debt he pays for him, Forgiveness in God can, therefore, be 
Le than an act of high and ehatingadhed mercy. ee ag 
We are also to consider, even now that the atonement has heen accepted, and the pre 
of forgiveness proclaimed, upon the conditions of repentance and faith, that we claim for 
ness not on the ground of justice, but on that of the fa has been ple 
to bind himself by promises; and also that the mercy 
; by his not proceeding to extremities against us upon our fir t 
at all are in some degree.guilty. He exercises toward us, in all cases, “all long suf 
calls us not hastily to account for our neglect of the Gospel, any more than for the infract 
of his law, both which he might do, were his government severe and his mercy reluctant. 
But Rpitantly as the objection may thus be answered ; it is not to be yatint rily re 
oa ‘onthe A tinomian principle, that Christ paid our debt, in the sense of yielding to th 
& kind and. in quantity, those acts of obedience, or that pena flering, or both, v 
law required. ‘The matter in that case, on the part of the ose its actor 
and is reduced to a strictly equitable proceedings or at least the merey is of no hig! 
than is the mercy of a creditor who accepts the full amount of his debt from the 
_of the debtor, which is assuredly much below that love of the Pather, to 9 
admiring and so ean are often made in the New Testament. 'The consequen 
become absurd and wholly contradictory to the Scriptures; and such a view of the 
tion of Christ is inconsistent with conditions of pardon and : tance 5, fo 
this sense actually tendered and accepted, on what grovind, can conditions 
. It is, therefore, consistent in the Antinomian scheme, to deny all condit 
acceptance, and to make repentance and faith merely the means through which 
the on tate of their previous and eternal « lor. By them, as fu 



































relation to God is not changed, so that guilty and condemned crimir 7 

. . sons of « uch they were previous to faith, and previous even to a4 
Scripture is contradicted, which represen ievers, before repentance an 
~ children of even. as others.” 'Th ssage also in Galatians loses i 


_ have believed in Jesus Christ, raat we might be justified by the faith of Christ? 
With sich explanations of the terms of the first of the two opinions on the satisfaet 
P give, Hoe be taken as fully accordant with the doctrine of the 2 ew 







t on this impor jects...) , Siersighe nuit 
ps be in i roper place, Ml has heen sometime r > 
gians, sufficiently sound in their ge ral views of the doctrine of the atonement, 
not. the vineulum, or bond of connection the sufferings of Christ and 
sin, and this, therefore, place mg the mysteries of religion. ‘To me 7 
rather to arise from obscure views e ato nt, than from the absence of informatt y 


‘this point in the Scriptures themselves. Mysteries of love and incomprehensible facts are 
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found, it is true, in the incarnation, humiliation, and sufferings of our Lord; but the vinculum, or, 
connection of those sufferings, appears to be matter of express revelation, when it is declared, 
that the death of Christ was “a demonstration of the righteousness of God,” of his righteous 
character and his just administration, and therefore allowed the honourable exercise of mercy | 
» without impeachment of justice, or any appeal or relaxation of his laws. If it be meant, in was 
_. this allegation of mystery, and that it is not discoverable how the death of Christis as ade- = 
quate a display of the justice of God, as though offenders had been personally punished, this 
also is clearly in opposition to what the Apostle has said, in the passage which has been so 
often referred to, “ Whom God hath set forth to be a propitiation, through faith in his blood, 
to declare his righteousness,” es evdectiv rns dexaroovyns avre, for a demonstration, Or MANIFEST A- 
TION of his righteousness ; nor surely can the particulars before stated, in explanation of this 
int, be well weighed, without our perceiving how ose. d the holiness and essential recti- 
tude of God, as well as his rectoral justice, were illustrated by this proceeding ; this, surely, 
is manifestation, not mystery. y ; 
_ For, generally speaking, it cannot be a matter of 


difficulty to conceive how the authority of 
a law may be upheld, and the justice of i i 


diministration made manifest, even when its » ¥ 
alty is exacted in some other way than the punishment of the party offending, When the © 
pied legislator voluntarily suffered the loss of one of his eyes, to save that of his son con- 
demned by his own statutes to lose both, and did this that the law might neither be repealed 
norexist, without efficacy ; who does not see that the authority of his laws was as machyithy? 
_more, impressively sanctioned than if his son -had endured the full peaeliy The case, it 18 ‘ 

true, has in it nothing parallel to the work of Christ, except in that paz ar which it is here 

adduced to illustrate ; but it shows that it is not, in all cases, necessary for the uphilding of 

aT nace 















a firm government that the offender himself should be punished. ‘This 1s the na: 

maintaining authority ; but not, in all cases, the only one ; i that of the redemption of 

man, we see the wisdom of God in its brightest manifestation securing this end, and yet open- 
ing to man the door of hope. The strict justice of the case required that the righteous cha: | 


cler) . 
Divine administration should be upheld ; but, in fact, by the sufferings of our Wily \ 4 
the only means of pardon, it has received a stamp more Ioeibhe’ahll iipreacive t oo | 
@ punishment of offenders, however awful, while it connects love with justice, ant bes : 
God to us at once exact in righteousness and affectingly gracious and merciful, “ 
imself bore the punishment of transgression, while he published an amnesty to the” Zz { 
nd thus asserted the authority, and importance, and worth of the law by that vex 7 
ch beamed forth love unspeak | 


able, and displayed a compassion which knew no obstacle 
unwillingness of the | t i 


is to accept it. The eternal Word became flesh; and 




















combination of holiness and mercy which, believed, 


exhibited, in sufferings and * 
a i ex ete d, if a roduce resemblance.” (9) “Mercy and truth meet 


ence Bipeach other.” Thus the!vinculum, that which connects the 
of Christ with our salvation, is simply the security which it gives to the righteous * 
ation of the Divine government. ? / 
bjection is made by the opponents of the doctrine of atonement to the justice of laying 
ie guilty up pe innocent, which it will be necessary briefly to consid 
elf inquiry how far such. benevolent interpositions of | 
fice and suffering, may go without violating justice | 
direction, the objection will be found to be af no 
a n held a virtue to endure inconveniences, to encounter danger, and { 
the sake of others, in certain circumstances, cannot be denied, and no one 
hi f controlling such acts by raising any questions as to their justice. Parents ~ 
s not only endure labour and make sacrifices for their children and connections, but 
mit to positive paiguin accomplishing that to whi eir affection prompts them. To 
ure perishing by eo? fire, generous ds often expose themselves to 
fe, and even sometimes perish in the atternpt; yet the claims of 
red sufficient to justify such Ber which are neyer blamed, but always 
fe, we grant, is at his own disposal ; but in all cases where it is agreed 
e only being who has a right to dispose of life, has left men at liberty to offer their 
0¢ f others, no one questions the justice of their doing it. hen 
nes to almost certain destruction to defend its coasts from foreign inyi # « 
plished notion that the life of every man is placed by God att 4 
es the hazard. It is still a. er instance, because matter of reve 
s in-which we ought “to lay down our lives for the brethren,” that g for 
terests of religion in the world. Christians are called to pursue their 


reforming, and saving others, though, in some cases, 
; horten life; and in times of persecution it i 
dy to r, but to die, er than deny Christ. No 
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e that the Author a: ea of the lives of men has 
‘of life, nor do we ever hear i aged, that it u in him to require 
to the pain of racks and fir 3, and other modes iolent death, which they 
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certainly did not deserve, and when, as to any crime meriting publicand ignominious death, 
they were, doubtless, innocent. These cases are not adduced as parallel to the death of 
Christ for sinners; but so far they agree with it that, in the ordinary coursé of Providence, 
and by express appointment of God, men suffer and even die for the benefit of others, and in 
some cases the morally worthy, the comparatively innocent, die for the instruction, and, 
instrumentally, for the salvation of the unworthy and vicious. There is a similarity in the 
two cases also in other particulars, as that the suffering danger or death is in both matter of 
choice, not of compulsion or necessity; and that there is a right in the parties to choose 
suffering and death, though, as-we shall see, this right.in benevolent men is of a different kind 
to that with which Christ was invested. es 

Some writers of great eminence on the doctrine of atonement have urged also, in answer to 
the objection before us, the suffering of persons in consequence of the sins of others, as children 
on account of the crimes of their parents, both by the natural constitution of things and by the 
laws of many states; but the subject does not appear to derive any real illustration from these 
examples; for, as a modern writer well observes, “‘the principles upon which the Catholic 
opinion is defended destroy every kind of similarity between these cases and the sufferings of 
Christ. In all such instances of the extension of punishment, persons suffer for sins of which 
they are innocent, but without their consent, in consequence of a constitution under which 
they are born, and by a disposition of events which they probably lament; and their suffering 
7 mo supposed to. have any effect in alleviating the evils incurred by those whose punishment 
they bear.” (1 

In all the ee mentioned above, as most in point in this argument, we grant. that there is 
no instance of satisfaction by vicarious punishment; no legal substitution of one person for 
another. With respect to human governments, they could not justly adopt this principle in 
any case. ‘They could not oblige an innocent person to suffer for the guilty, because that 
would-be unjust to him; they could not accept his offer, were he ever so anxious to become 
the substitute of another, for that would be unjust to God, since they have no authority from 
him so to take away the life of one of his creatures, and the person himself has no authority to 
offer it. With respect to the Divine government, a parallel case is also impossible, because no 
guilty man could be the substitute for his fellows, his own life being forfeited ; and no higher 
creature could be that substitute, of which we are fully assured by this, that if it was necessary 
that Christ, who is infinitely above all creatures, should suffer for us, in order that God might 
be just in justifying the guilty, then his justice could not have been manifested by the interpo- 
sition of any creature whatever.in our behalf, and, therefore, the legal obstacle to our pardon 
must have remained in full force. ‘There can be no full parallel to this singular and only case ; 
but yet, as to the question of justice, whichis here the only point under consideration, it rests 
on the same principles as those before mentioned. In the case of St. Paul we see a willing 
sufferer ; he chooses to suffer and to die “for the elect’s sake,” and that he might publish the 
Gospel to the world. He knew that this would he his lot, and he glories in the prospect. He 

ave up cheerfully what might have remained to him of fife by the constitution of nature. Was 
it, then, unjust in God to accept this offering of generous devotedness for the good of mankind, 
when the offering was in obedience to his own will? Certainly not. Was it an unjust act 
toward God, that is, did it violate the right of God over his life, for St. Paul to choose to die 
for the Gospel? Certainly not. For God had given to him the right of thus disposmg of his 
life, by making it his duty to die for the truth. The same considerations of choice and right 
unite in the sufferings of our Lord, though the case itself was one of an infinitely higher nature, 
a cireumstance which strengthens but does not change the principle. He was a willing substi- 
tute, and choice was in him abundantly more free and unbiassed than it could be ina creature, 
and for this reason, that he was not a creature, His incarnation was voluntary; and, when 
incarnate, his sufferings were still a matter of choice; nor was he, in the same sense as his. 
disciples, under the power of men. “No man taketh my life from me; but I lay it down of 
myself.” He had the right of doing so in a sense that no-creature could have. He died not 
only because the Father willed it; not because the right of living or dying had been conceded 
to him as a moral trust, as in the case of the Apostles; but because, having himself the supreme 
power of life and death, from his boundless benevolence to man, he willed to die; and thus was 
there, in this substitution, a concurrence of the Lawgiver, and the consent of the substitute. 
To say that any thing is wnjust, is to say that the rights of some one are invaded; but if, in 
this case, no right was invaded, than which nothing can be more clear, then was there in the 
case nothing of injustice as assumed in the objection. The whole resolves itself, therefore, into 
a question not of justice, but of the wisdom of admitting a substitute to take the place of the 
guilty. In the circumstances, first of the willingness of the substitute to submit to the penalty, 
and secondly of his right thus to dispose of himself, the justice of the proceeding is fally cleared ; 
and the question of wisdom is to be determined by this consideration, whether the end of pun- 
ishment could be as well answered by ‘this translation of the penalty to a substitute as if the 
principals themselves had personally been held to undergo it. ‘This, when the whole evan 
cal scheme is taken into account, embracing the means and conditions by which that substitution 
is made available, and the concomitants by which it is attended, as before exolained, is also 
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obvious—the law of God is not repealed nor relaxed, but established; those who’ continue 
disobedient fall into aggravated condemnation, and those who avail themselves of the mercy — 
of God thus conceded, are restored to the capacity and disposition of obedience, and that + 
perfectly and eternally ina future state of existence; so that, as the end of punishment is the 
maintenance of the authority of law and the character of the Lawgiver, this end is even more 
abundantly accomplished by this glorious interposition of the compassion and adorable wisdom 
of Gop our Saviour. - es 
So unfounded is this objection to the doctrine of the vicarious sufferings of Christ ; to which 

we may add, that the difficulty of reconciling those sufferings to the Divine justice does, not, 
in truth, lie with us, but with the Socinians. Different opinions, as to the nature and end of 
those sufferings, neither lessen nor heighten them. The extreme and emphatic sufferings of 
our Lord is a fact which stands unalterably upon the record of thé inspired history. We who 
regard Christ.as, suffering by virtue of a voluntary substitution of himself in our room and 
stead, can account for such agonies, and, by the foregoing arguments, can reconcile them to 
justice ; but, as our Lord was perfectly and absolutely innocent, as “he did no sin,” and was, 
in this respect, distinguished from all men who ever lived, and who have all sinned, by being 
entirely “holy and harmless,” “separated from sinners,” how will they reconcile it to Divine 
justice that he should be thus as preéminent in suffering as he was in virtue, and when, ac- 
cording to them, he sustained a personal character.only, and not a vicarious one? For this 
difficulty’ they have, and can have no rational solution. : 

' As to the passage in Ezekiel xviii, 20, which Socinians sometimes urge against the doctrine 
of Christ’s vicarious passion, it, is briefly but satisfactorily answered by Grotius. “Socinus 
objects from Ezekiel, ‘The soul that sinneth it shall die; the son shall not bear the iniquity of 
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the father, neither shall the father bear the iniquity of the’son.? But in these words God does. en + 4 


not teach us what he must necessarily do; but what [in a particular case] he had freely decreed 
todo. It no more, therefore, follows from hence, that it is unjust altogether for a son to bear 
any part of the panishment of his father’s crime, than that it is unjust for a sinner not to dies 
The place itself evinces, that God does not here treat of perpetual and immutable right ; but. 
of that ordinary course of his providence which he was determined hereafter to pursue with 
respect fo the Jews, that he might cut off all occasion of complaint.” (2) 


CHAPTER XXI. 
REDEMPTION—SACRIFICES OF THE Liaw. 


Ir has, then, been established, upon the testimony of various texts, in which the doctrine is 
laid down, not in the language of metaphor and allusion, but clearly and expressly, that the 
death of Christ was vicarious and propitiatory ; and that by it a satisfaction was offered to the 
Divine justice for the transgressions of men; in consideration of which pardon and salvation 
are offered to them in the Gospel through faith ; and I have preferred to adduce these clear and 
cogent proofs of this great principle of our religion; in the first place, from those passages in 
the New Testament, in which there are no sacrificial terms, no direct allusions to the atone- 
ments of the law, and other parts of the Levitical piacular system, to show that, independent 
of the latter class of texts, the doctrine may be established against the Socinians; and, also, 
that by having first settled the meaning of the leading passages, we may more satisfactorily 
determine the sense in which the Evangelists and Apostles use the’sacrificial terms of the Old 
Testament, with reference to the death of Christ, a subject in which, from its nature, the op- 
ponents of the atonement, find a freedom of remark and license of eriticism, by which they-are 
apt to mislead and perplex the unwary. This second class of texts, however, when approached 
by the light of the argument already made good, and exhibited also in that of their own evi- 

dence, will afford the most triumphant refutation of the notions of those, who, to the denial 
nd oe os of our Lord, add a proud and Pharisaic réjection of the sacrificial efficacy of 
is death. 

_ We shall not, in the first instance, advert to the sacrifices under the patriarchal dispensa- 
tion, as to the origin of which a difference of opinion exists, a subject on which some remarks 
will be offered in the sequel. Among the Jews, sacrifices were unquestionably of Divine 
original ; and as terms taken from them are found applied so frequently to Christ and to his 
sufferings in the New Testament, they serve farther to explain that peculiarity under which, 
as we have seen, the Apostles regarded the death of Christ, and afford additional proof that it 
was considered by them as.a sacrifice of expiation, as the grand universal sin offering for the 
whole world. ' : é 

He is announced by John, his forerunner, as “the Lams or Gop ;” and that not with refer- 
ence to meekness or any other moral virtue; but with an accompanying phrase, which would 
communicate to a Jew, the full sacrificial sense of the term employed—“ the Lamb of Gop 
which TakeTH away the sin of the world.” He is called “our Passover, sacrificed for us.” 
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He is said to have given “himself for us, AN OFFERING and A SACRIFICE to Gop, for a sweet 
smelling savour.” As a Priest, it was necessary he should have somewhat to offer; and he 
offered himself, “his own blood,” to which is ascribed:the washmg away of sin, and our eternal 
redemption. He is declared to have, “ put away sin by the sacririck or HIMSELF,” to have 

“By HIMSELF purged our sins,” to have “saNcTiFIED the people by his own blood,” to have 
“offered to Gop one SAcRIFICE For sins.” Add to these, and innumerable other similar ex- 
preseions and allusions, the argument of the Apostle in the Epistle to the Hebrews, in which, _ 

y proving at length, that the sacrifice of Christ was superior in efficacy to the sacrifices of the 
law, he most unequivocally assumes, that the death of Christ was a sacrifice and sin offering, 

- for without that it would no more have been capable of comparison with the sacrifices of the 
law, than the death of John the Baptist, St. Stephen, or St. James, all martyrs and sufferers 
for the truth, who had recently sealed their testimony with their blood. ‘This very com- 
parison, we may boldly affirm, is utterly unaccountable and absurd on any hypothesis, which 
denies the sacrifice of Christ; for what relation could his death have to the Levitical immola- 
tions and offerings, if it had no sacrificial character?> Nothing could, in fact, be more mis- 
leading, and even absurd, than to apply those terms, which, both among Jews and Gentiles, 
were in use to express the various processes and means of atonement and piacular propitia- 
tion, if the Apostles and Christ himself did not intend to represent his death strictly as an 
expiation for sin :—misleading, because such would be the natural and necessary inference from 
the terms themselves, which had acquired this as their established meaning; and absurd, be- 
cause if, as Socinians say, they used them metaphorically, there was not even an ideal resem- 
blance between the figure, and that which it was intended to illustrate. So totally irrelevant, 
indeed, will those terms appear to any notion entertained of the death of Christ which excludes 
its expiatory character, that to assume that our Lord and his Apostles used them as meta- 
phors, is profanely to assume them to be such writers as would not in any other case be toler- 
ated ; writers wholly unacquainted with the commonest rules of elocution, and therefore wholly 
unfit to be teachers of others, not only in religion but in things of inferior importance. 

_ The use of such terms, we have said, would not only be wholly absurd, but criminally mis- 
leading to the Gentiles, as well as to the Jews, who were first converted to Christianity. To 
them the notion of propitiatory offerings, offerings to avert the displeasure of the gods, and 
which expiated the crimes of offenders, was most familiar, and the corresponding terms in con- 
stant use. The bold denial of this by Dr. Priestley, might well bring upon him the reproof of 
Archbishop Magee, who, after establishing this pomt from the Greek and Latin writers, ob- 
serves, ‘So clearly does their language announce the notion of a propitiatory atonement, that if 
we would avoid an imputation on Dr. Priestley’s fairness, we are driven, of necessity, to ques- 
tion the extent of his acquaintance with those writers.” ‘The reader may consult the instances 
given by this writer, in No.5 of his Illustrations appended to his Discourses on the Atonement; 
and particularly the tenth chapter of Grotius’. De Satisfactione, whose learning has most ampl 
illustrated and firmly settled this view of the Heathen sacrifices. The use to be made of this 
in the argument is, that as the Apostles found the very terms they used with reference to the 
nature and efficacy of the death of Christ, fixed in an expiatory signification among the Greeks, 
they could not, in honesty, use them in a distant figurative sense, much less in a contrary one, 
vitor due notice of their having invested them with a new import being given to their read- 
ers. From ayos, a pe an impurity, which was to be expiated by sacrifice, are derived 
aynvw and aycatw which denote the act of expiation ; raBarpw too, to purify, cleanse, is applied 
to the effect of expiation; and s\a%w denotes the method of propitiating the gods by sacrifice. 
These, and other words of similar import, are used by the authors of the Septuagint, and by 
the Evangelists and Apostles; but they give no notice of using them in any — and altered 
sense; and when they apply them to the death of Christ, they must, therefore, be understood 
to use them in their received meaning. 

In like manner the Jews had their expiatory sacrifices, and the terms and phrases used in 
them are, in like manner, employed by the Apostles to characterize the death of their Lord ; 
and they would have been as guilty of-misleading their Jewish as their Gentile readers, had 
they employed them in a new sense, and without warning, which, unquestionably, they 
never gave. f : 2 

The force of this has been felt, and as, in order to avoid it, the two points, the expiatory 
nature of the Jewish sacrifices and their typical signature have been questioned, it will be 
necessary to establish each. : ae 

As to the expiatory nature of the sacrifices of the law, it is not necessary to show that all 
the Levitical offerings were of this character. ‘Thére were also offerings for persons and for 
things prescribed for purification, which were incidental; but even they grew out of the lead 
ing notion of expiatory sacrifice, and that legal purification which resulted from the forgiveness 
of sins. It is enough to show, that the grand and eminent sacrifices of the Jews were —— 
expiatory, and that by them the offerers were released from punishment and death, for whi 
ends they were apnonsie by the Lawgiver. : 4 

When we speak, too, of vicarious sacrifice, we do not mean, either on the one hand, such a 
substitution as that the victim should bear the same quantum of pain and suffering as | 
offender himself; or, on the other, that it was put in the place of the offender as a mere sym- 
bolical act, by which he confessed his desert of punishment ; but a substitution made by Divine 
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appointment, by which the victim was exposed to sufferings and death i stead of the offender, 
in virtue of’ which the offender himself should be released. In this view one can scarcely 
conceive why so able a writer as Archbishop Magee should prefer to use the term “vicarious 
import,” rather than the simple and established term “vicarious ;” since the ntinomian notion 
of substitution may be otherwise sufficiently guarded against, and the phrase “ vicarious 
import” is certainly capable of being resolved into that figurative notion of mere symbolical 
action, which however plausible, does in fact deprive the ancient sacrifices of their typtcal, and 
the oblation of Christ of its real efficacy. Vicarious acting, is acting for another; vicarious suf- 
fering, is suffering for another; but the nature and circumstances of that suffering in the case 


of Christ, is to be determined by the doctrine of Seripture at large, and not wholly by the term — 


itself, which is, however, useful for this purpose, (and therefore to be preserved,) that it indi- 
cates the sense in which those who, use it understand the declaration of Scripture, that Ckrist 
“died ror us,” to be that he died not merely for our benefit, but in our stead; in other words, 
that but for his having died, those who believe in him would personally have suffered that 
death which is the penalty of every violation of the law of Gop. 

That sacrifices under the law were expiatory and vicarious, admits of abundant proof. 

The chief objections made to this doctrine, are, first, that under the law, in all capital 
cases, the offender, upon legal proof or conviction, was doomed to die, and that no sacrifice 
could exempt him from the penalty. Secondly, that in all lower cases to which the law had 
not attached capital punishment, but pecuniary mulcts, or personal labour or servitude, upon 
their non-payment, this penalty was to be strictly executed, and none could plead any privi- 
lege or exemption on account of sacrifice ; and that when sacrifices were ordained with a 
pecuniary mulct, they are to be regarded in the light of fine, one part of which was paid to the 
state, the other to the church. This was the mode of argument adopted by the author of “the 
Moral Philosopher,” and nothing of weight has been added to these objections since. p 

Now much of this may be granted, without any prejudice to the argument; and, indeed, is 
no more than the most orthodox writers on this subject have often adverted to. The law, 
under which the Jews were placed, was at once, as to them, both a moral and a political law ; 
and the Lawgiver excepted certain offences from the benefit of a pardon, which implied 
exemption from temporal death, which was the state penalty, and therefore would accept no 
atonement for such transgressions. Blasphemy, idolatry, murder, and adultery, were those 
“presumptuous sins” which were thus exempted, and the reason will be scen in the political 
relation of the people to Gov. In refusing this exemption from punishment in this world, in 
certain cases, respect was had to the order and benefit of society. Running parallel, however, 
with this political application of the law to the Jews as subjects of the theocracy, we see the 
authority of the moral law kept over them as men and creatures; and if these “ presumptuous 
sins,” of blasphemy and idolatry, of murder and adultery, and a few others, were the only 
capital crimes, considered politically, they were not the only capital crimes, considered morally, 
that is, there were other crimes which would have subjected the offender to death, but for this 
provision of expiatory oblations. The true question then is, whether such sacrifices were 
appointed by God, and accepted instead of the personal punishment or Lire of the offender, 
which otherwise would have been forfeited, as in the other cases; and if so, if the life of animal 
sacrifices was accepted instead of the life of man, then the notion that they were mere mulcts 
and pecuniary penalties falls to the ground, and the vicarious nature of most of the Levitical 
oblations is established. ; 

That other offences; besides those above mentioned, were capital, that is, exposed the 
offender to death, is clear from this, that all offences against the law had this capital character. 
As death was the sanction of the commandment given to Adam, so every one who transgressed 
any part of the law of Moses became guilty of death; every mah was accursed, that is, devoted 
to die, who “continued not in all things written in the book of the law ;” “the man only that 
doeth these things shall live by them,” was the rule; and it was, therefore, to redeem the 
offenders from this penalty that sacrifices were appointed. So, with reference to the great day 
of expiation, we read, “ For on that day shall the priest make an atonement for you, to cleanse 
you, that you may be clean from all your sins ; and this shall be an everlasting statute unto 
you, to beike an atonement for the children of Israel for all their sins, once a year,” Lev. xvi, 30-34. 

To “ahd that this was the intention and effect of the annual sacrifices of the Jews, we need 
do little more than refer to Leviticus xvii, 10, 11, “I will set my face against that soul that 
eateth blood, and will cut him off from among his people. For the life of the flesh is in the blood ; 
and I have given it to you upon the altar to make an atonement for your sour: for it is the 
blood that maketh an atonement for rH sout.” Here the blood which is said to make atone- 
ment for the soul, is the blood of the victims, and to make an atonement for the soul, is the 
same as to be a ransom for the soul, as will appear by referring to Exodus xxx, 12-16, and to 
be a ransom for the soul, is to avert death. ‘They shall give every man a ransom for his soul 
unto the Lord, that there be no plague among them,” by which their lives might be suddenly 
taken away. The “soul” is also here used obviously for the life; the blood, or the life, of the 
victims in all the sacrifices, was substituted for the life of man, to preserve him from death, and 
the victims were therefore vicarious. (3) 


*. 


(3) Vide Outram de Sacrif, lib. 1, ¢. xxii 
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The Hebrew word rendered atonement, >a, signifying primarily to cover, overspread, has 
been the subject of some evasive criticisms. It comes, however, in the. secondary sense to 
signify atonement, or propitiation, because the effect of that is to cover, or, in Scripture mean- 
ing, to obtain the forgiveness of offences. The Septuagint, also, renders it by ebihacxopas, to 
appease, to make propitious. It is used, indeed, where the means of atonement are not of the 
sacrificial kind, but these “instances equally serve to evince the Scripture sense of the term, 
in cases of transgression, to be that of reconciling the offended Deity, by averting his diplea- 
sure; so that when the atonement for sin is said to be made by sacrifice, no doubt can remain, 
that the sacrifice was strictly a sacrifice of propitiation. Agreeably to this conclusion we 
find it expressly declared, in the several cases of piacular oblations for transgression of the 
Divine commands, that the sin for which atonement was made by those oblations, should be 
Sorgiven.” (4) 

As the notion that the sacrifices of the law were not vicarious, but mere mulets and fines, is 
overturned by the general appointment of the blood to be an atonement for the souls, the forfeited 
lives of men, so also is it contradicted by particular instances. Let us refer to Ley. v, 15, 16, 
“Tf a soul commit a trespass, and sin through ignorance, in the holy things of the Lord, he 
shall make amends for the harm that he hath done in the holy thing, and shall add a fifth part 
thereto, and shall give it to the priest.” Here, indeed, is the proper “fine” for the trespass ; 
but it is added, “he shall bring for his trespass unto the Lord, a ram without blemish, and the 
priest shall make atonement for him, with the ram of the trespass offering, and it shall be for- 
given him.” 'Thus, then, so far from the sacrifice being the fine, the fine is distinguished from 
it, and with the ram only was the atonement made to the Lord for. his trespass, ‘Nor ean the 
ceremonies, with which the trespass and sin offerings were accompanied, agree with any 
notion but that of their vicarious character. The worshipper, conscious. of his trespass, 
brought an animal, his own property, to the door of the tabernacle. ‘This was not a eucha- 
ristical act, not a memorial of mercies received, but of sins committed. He laid his hands 
upon the head of the animal, the symbolical act of transfer of punishment, then slew it with 
his own hand, and delivered it to the priest, who burnt the fat and part of the animal upon 
the altar, and having sprinkled part of the blood upon the altar, and, in some cases, upon the 
offerer himself, poured the rest. at the bottom of the altar. And thus, we are told, ‘the priest 
shall make an atonement for him, as concerning his sin, and it shall be forgiven him.” So 
clearly is it made manifest by these actions, and by the description of their nature and end, 
that the animal bore the punishment of the offender, and that by this appointment he was 
reconciled to God, and obtained the forgiveness of his offences, , 

An equally strong proof, that the life of the animal sacrifice was accepted in place of the life 
of man, is afforded by the fact, that atonement was required by the law to be made, by sin 
offerings ‘and burnt offerings, for even bodily distempers and disorders. | It is not necessary to 
the argument to explain the distinctions between these various oblations ,(5) nor ye to inquire 
into the reason which required propitiation to be made for corporal infirmities, which, in many 
cases, could not be avoided. They were, however, thus connected with sin as the cause of all 
these disorders, and God, who had placed his residence among the Israelites, insisted upon a 
perfect ceremonial purity, to impress upon them a. sense of his moral purity, and the necessity 
of purification of mind. hether these were the reasons, or whatever other reason there might 
be in the case, and whether it is at all discoverable by us, all such unclean persans were liable 
to death, and were exempted from it only by animal sacrifices. "This appears from the con- 
clusion to all the Levitical directions concerning the ceremonial to be followed in all such cases. 
Ley. xv, 31, “ Thus shall ye separate the children of Israel from their uncleanness ; THAT THEY 
piE NoT in (or by) their uncleanness, when they defile my tabernacle which is among them” So 
that by virtue of the sin offerings, the children of Israel were saved from a death, which other- 
wise they would have suffered for their uncleanness, and that by substituting the life of the 
animal for the life of the offerer. JNor can it be urged, that death is, in these instances, threat- 
ened only as a punishment. of not observing these laws of purification, for the reason given in 
the passage just, quoted, for the threatening of death is not hypothetical upon their not bring- 
ing the prescribed atonement, but is grounded upon the fact of “defiling the tabernacle of the 
Lord, which was among them,” which is supposed to be done by all uncleanness as such, in 
the first instance. nibs J : 

Asa farther proof of the vicarious character of the principal sacrifices of the Mosaic economy, 
we may instance those statedly offered for the whole congregation. Every day were offered 
two lambs, one in the morning and the other in the evening, “for a continual burnt offering.” 
To these daily victims were to be added, weekly, two other lambs for the burnt offering of 
every Sabbath. ‘None of these could be considered in the light of fines for offences, since they 
were offered for no particular persons, and must be considered, therefore, unless resolved into 
an unmeaning ceremony, piacular and vicarious. ‘To pass over, however, the monthly sacri- 
fices, and those offered at the great feasts, it is sufficient to fix upon those which are so often 
alluded to in the Epistle to the Hebrews, offered on the solemn anniversary of expiation.. On 
that day, to other prescribed sacrifices, were to be added another ram for a burnt offering, and 
another goat, the most eminent of all the sacrifices, for a sin offering, whose blood was to be 


(4) Magee’s Discourses, vol. i, pags 392 (5) On this subject, see Outram De Saerificiis. 
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_carried by. the high priest into the inner sanctuary, which was not done by the blood of any 
other victim, except the bullock, which was offered the same day as a sin offering for the family 
of Aaron. “The circumstances of this ceremony, whereby atonement was to be made’ ‘ for 
all the sins’ of the whole Jewish people, are so strikingly significant that they deserve a par- 
tieular detail. On the day appointed for this general expiation, the priest is commanded to 
offer a bullock and a goat, as sin offerings, the one for-himself and the other for the people, and 
having sprinkled the blood of these, in due form, before the mercy seat, to lead forth a second 
goat, denominated the seape-goat ; and after laying both his hands upon the head of the seape- 
goat, and confessing over him all the iniquities of the people to put them upon the head of the 
goat,’and to send the animal, thus bearing the sins of the people, away into the wilderness; in 
this manner expressing, by an action which cannot be misunderstood, that the atonement, which 
it is affirmed was to be effected by the sacrifice of the sin offering, consisted in remoying from 
the people their iniquities by this translation of them to the animal. For it is to be remarked, 
that the ceremony of the scape-goat, is not a distinct one; it is a continuation of the process, 
and is evidently the concluding part, and symbolical consummation of the sin. offering. So 
that the transfer of the iniquities of the people ee the head of the scape-goat and the bearing 
them away into the wilderness, manifestly imply, that the atonement effected by the sacrifice 
of the sin offering consisted in the transfer, and consequent removal of those iniquities.” (6) 

How, then, is this impressive and singular ceremonial to be explained? Shall we resort to 
the notion of mulcts and Fines? but if so, then this and other stated sacrifices must be considered 
in the light of penal enactments. But this cannot agree with the appointment of such sacrifices 
annually in succeeding generations—“ this shall be a statute for ever unto you.” The law 
appoints a certain day in the year for expiating the sins both of the high priest himself and of 
the whole congregation, and that for all high priests, and all generations of the congregation. 
Now, could a law be enacted, inflicting a certain penalty, at a certain time, upon a whole peo- 
ple, as well as upon their high priest, thus preswming upon their actual transgression of it? ‘The 
sacrifice was also for sins in general, and yet the penalty, if it were onc, 1s not greater than 
individual persons were often obliged to undergo for single trespasses. Nothing, certainly, can 
be more absurd than this hypothesis, (7) , 

Shall we account for it by saying, that sacrifices were offered for the benefit of the worshipper, 
but exclude the notion of expiation? But here we are obliged to confinefthe benefit to reconci- 
lidtion and the taking away of sins, and that by the appomted means of the shedding of blood, 
and the presentation of blood in the holy place, accompanied by the expressive ceremony of 
imposition of hands upon the head of the victim, the import of which act-is fixed beyond all 
controversy, by the priest’s confessing, at the same. time, over that victim, the sins of all the 
people, and imprecating upon its head the vengeance due to them. (8) - , 

Shall we content ourselves with merely saying that this was a symbol; but the question 
remains of what was it a symbol? To determine that, let the several parts of the symbolic 
action be enumerated. Here is confession of sin—confession before God, at the door of his 
tabernacle—the substitution of a victim—the figurative ‘transfer of sins to that victim—the 
shedding of blood, which God appointed to make atonement for the soul—the carrying the 
blood into the holiest place, the very permission of which clearly marked the Divine acceptance 
—the bearing away of iniquity—and the actual reconciliation of the people to God. If, then, 
this is symbolical, it has nothing correspondent with it; it never had or can have any thing 
correspondent to it but the sacrificial death of Jesus Christ, and the communication of the 
benefits of his passion in the forgiveness of sins to those that believe in him, and their reconci- 
liation with God. 

Shall we, finally, say, that those sacrifices had respect not to God to obtain pardon by 
expiation ; but to the offerer, teaching him moral lessons, and calling forth moral dispositions ? 
we answer, that this hypothesis leaves many of the essential circumstances of the ceremonial 
wholly unaccounted for. The tabernacle and temple were erected for the residence of God, 
by his own command. There it was his will to be approached, and to these sacred places the 
victims were required to be brought. Any where else they might as well have been offered, 
if they had had respect only to the offerer; but they were required to be brought to God, to be 
offered according to a prescribed ritual, and by an order. of men appointed for that purpose. 
“But there is no other reason why they should be offered in the sanctuary, than this, that they 
were offered to the inhabitant of the sanctuary; nor could they’be offered to him without 
having respect to him, or without his being the object of their efficacy, as in the case of solemn 
prayers addressed to him. ‘There were some victims whose blood, on the day of atonement, 
was to be carried into the inner sanctuary ; but for what purpose.can we suppose the blood to 
have been carried into the most sacred part of the Divine residence, and that on the day of 
atonement, except to obtain the favour of him in whose presence it was sprinkled?” (9) “To 
this we may add, that the reason given for these sacred services is not in any case a mere moral 
effect to be produced upon the minds of the worshippers; they were to make atonement, that 
is to avert God’s displeasure, that the people might not “pre.” 

. We may find also another most explicit illustration in the sacrifi e of the Passover.. The 
sacrificial character of this offering is strongly marked ; for it was, Corsan, an offering brought 


(6) Magee’s Discourses. (7) Vide Chapman’s Eusebius. (8) Lev. xvi, 21, (9) Outram De Sacrificiis. 
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to the tabernacle ; it was slain in the sanctuary, and the blood’sprinkled upon the altar by the 
priests. It derives its name from the passing over, and Fait ipe houses of the Israelites, on 
the door posts of which the blood of the immolated lamb was sprinkled, when the first born in 
the houses of the Egyptians were slain; ane thus we have another instance of life being 
spared by the instituted means of animal sacrifice. Nor need we confine ourselves to particular 
instances—“ almost all things,” says an authority, who surely knew his subject, “are by the 
law purged with blood, and without shedding there is no remission.” 

By their very law and by constant usage, then, were the Jews familiarized to the notion of 

expiatory sacrifice, as well as by the history contained in their sacred books, especially in 
Genesis, which speaks of the vicarious sacrifices offered by the patriarchs, and the book of 
Job, in which that patriarch is recorded to have offered sacrifices for the supposed sins of his’ 
sons, and Eliphaz is commanded by a divine oracle, to offer a burnt offering for himself and 
his friends, “lest God should deal with them after their folly.” 
y On the sentiments.of the uninspired Jewish writers on this point, the substitution of the life 
of the animal for that of the offerer, and, consequently, the expiatory nature of their sacrifices, 
Outram has given many quotations from their writings, which the reader may consult in his 
work on Sacrifices. ‘Two or three only need be adduced by of specimen. R, Levi Ben 
Gerson says, “ e tion of the hands of the offerers was designed to indicate, that their 
sins were removed from themselves, and transferred to the animal.” Isaac Ben Arama—he 
transfers his sins from himself, and lays them upon the head of his victim.” R. Moses Ben 
Nathman says, with respect toa sinner offering a victim, “It was just that his blood should 
be shed, and that his body should be burned ;. but the Creator, of his mercy, accepted this 
victim from him, as his substitute and ransom; that the blood of the animal might be shed 
instead of his blood; that is, that the blood of the animal might be given for his life.” 

Full of these ideas of vicarious expiation, then, the Apostles wrote and spoke, and the Jews 
of their time and in subsequent ages heard and read the books of the New Testament. ‘The 
Socinian pretence is, that the inspired penmen used the sacrificial terms which oceur in their 
writings figuratively ; but we not only reply, as before, that they could not do this honestly, 
unless they had given notice of this new application.of the established terms of the Jewish 
theology ; but that if this be assumed, their writings leave us wholly at a loss to discover what 
it really was which they intended to teach by these sacrificial terms and allusions. "They are, 
themselves, utterly silent as to this, and the varying theories of those who reject the doctrine 
of atonement, in fact, confess that their writings afford no solution of the difficulty. If, there- 
fore, it is blasphemous to suppose, on the one hand, that inspired men should write on pur- 
pose to mislead ; so, on the other, is it utterly inconceivable that, had they only been ordinary 
writers, they should construct a figurative language out of terms which had a definite and 
established sense, without giving any intimation at all that they employed them otherwise than 
in their received meaning, or telling us why they adopted them at all, and more especially 
when they knew that they must be interpreted, both by Jews and Greeks, in a sense which, 
if the Socmians are right, was in direct opposition to that which they intended to convey. 

This will, however, appear with additional evidence, when the typical, as well as the 
expiatory character of the legal sacrifices are considered. In strict argument, the latter does 
not depend upon the former, and if the oblations of the Mosaic institute had not been inten- 
tionally adumbrative of the one oblation of Christ, the argument, from their vicarious and 
expiatory character, would still have been valid. For if the legal sacrifices were offered in 
ans of the offender, blood for blood, life for life, and if the death of Christ is represented to 

? 







in as true a sense, a sacrifice and expiation, then is the doctrine of the New Testament 
writers, as to the expiatory character of the death of our Lord, explicitly established. 

That the Levitical sacrifices were also rypxs, is another argument, and accumulates the 
already preponderating evidence. ‘ ; 

A type, in the theological sense, is defined by systematic writers to be a sign or example, 
prepared and designed by Gop to prefigure some future thing. It is required that it should 
represent (though the degree of clearness may be very different in different instances) this 
future object, either by something which it has in common with it, or in being the symbol of 
some property which it possesses ;—that it should be prepared and designed by God thus to 
represent its antitype, which circumstance distinguishes it from a simile, and from oe 
phic ;—that it should give place to the antitype so soon as the latter appears; and that 
efficacy of the antitype should exist in the type in appearance only, or in a lower degree. (1) 
These may be considered as the general properties of a type. ‘ 

Of this’kind are the views given us, in the sacred Scriptures of the New Testament, of the 
Levitical dispensation, and of many events and examples of the Mosaic history. Thus St. Paul 
calls the meats and drinks, the holy days, new moons, and sabbaths of the Jews, including in 
them the services performed in the celebration of these festivals, “a shadow of things to come ;” 
“the body” of which shadow, whose form the shadow generally and faintly exhibited “is 
Christ.” Again, when speaking of the things which happened to the Israelites, in the wilder- 
ness, he calls them “ensamples” (rumor) types, “written for our admonition, upon whom the 
ends of the world are come.” In Hebrews x, 1, the same Apostle, when he discourses 


(1) Vide Outram De Sacrificiis, 
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expressly on the “sacrifices” the. tabernacle, calls them “the shadow of good things 
to come,” and places them in co t with “the very image of the things,” that is, the “good 
things” just before mentioned; and, in the preceding chapter, he tells us that the services 


performed in the tabernacle prefigured yee afterward to be transacted in the heavenly 
argument, and, in examining them, we may 


sanctuary. These instances are sufficient for th i 

observe, that if the things here alluded | e not allowed to be types, then they are used as 
metre illustrative rhetorical illustrations, and in their original institution had no more reference 
to the facts and doctrines of the Christian system than the s faaecial services of Pagan temples, 
which might, in some particulars, upon this hypothesis, just as well have served the Apostle’s 
purpose. But if, upon examination, this notion of their being used merely as rhetorical illus- 
trations be contradicted by the passages themselves, then the true typical character of these 
events and'ceremonies may be considered as fairly established. : 

With respect to the declaration of St. Paul, that the punishments inflicted upon the disobe- 
dient and unfaithful Israelites in the wilderness were “types written for our admonition,” it is 
only to be explained by considering the history of that people as designedly and, by appoint- 
ment, typical. These ae Hood ai for types + and that, by types the pst means much 
more than a general admonitory correspondence between disobedience and punishment, which 
many other circumstances might just as well have afforded; he adds, that “they were written 
for our admonition, upon whom the ends of the world are come,” that is, for the admonition of 
Christians who had entered ifto the obligations of the new dispensation... For this purpose they 
were recorded; by this act of God they were made types in the highest sense ; and could not 
hecome types in the sense of mere figurative illustration, which would have been contingent 
upon this rhetorical use being made of them by some subsequent’ writer. ‘This’ is farther 
confirmed also by the preceding verses, in which the Apostle calls the manna “ spiritual meat,” 
which can only be understood of it as being a type of the bread which came down from hea- 
yen, even Christ, who; in allusion to the, same fact, so designates himself. The “rock,” too, 
is called the spiritual rock, and that rock, adds the Apostle, was Christ ;” but in what con- 
ceivable meaning, except as it was an appointed type of him? : 

This is St. Paul’s general description of the typical character of “the church in the wilder- 
ness.” In the other passages quoted, he adduces, in particular, the Levitical services. He 
calls the ceremonial of the law “a shadow” (cxa;) in the Epistle to the Colossians, he opposes . 
this shadow to “the body,” in that to the Hebrews, to “the very image ;” by which he obviously 
means the reality of “the good things” adumbrated, or their essential form or substance. Now 
whether we take the word oxta for the shadow of the body of man; or for a faint delineation, 
or sketch, to be succeeded by a finished picture, it is clear, that whatever the law was, it was 
by Divine appointment; and as there is a relation between the shadow and the body which 

roduces it, and the sketch or outline and the finished picture, so if, by Divine appointment the 
kw was this shadow of good things to come, which is what the Apostle asserts, then there 
was an intended relation of one to the other, quite independent ofsthe figurative and rhetorical 
use which might be made of a mere accidental comparison. If the Apostle speaks figuratively 
only, then the law is to be supposed to have no appointed relation to the Gospel, as a shadow 
or sketch of good things to come, and this-relation is one of imagination only; if the relation 
was a designed and an appointed one, then the resolution of the Apostle’s words into figurative 
allusion cannot be maintained. But, farther, the Apostle grounds an argument upon these 
types; an argument, too, of the most serious kind; an argument for renouncing the law and 
embracing the Gospel, upon the penalty of eternal danger to the soul: no absurdity can, there- 
fore, be greater than to ti him to argue so weighty and important a question upon a 
relation of one thing to another existing only in the imagination, and not appointed by God; 
and if the relation was so appointed, it is of that instituted and adumbrative kind which con- 
stitutes a type in its special and theological sense. 

Of this appointment and designation of the tabernacle service to be a shadow of good things 
to come, the ninth chapter of the Epistle to the Hebrews affords several direct and unequivocal 
declarations. So verse 7 and 8, “But into the second went the high priest alone, once every 

ear, not without blood, which he offered for himself, and for the errors of the people; the 

ory GuosT sicniryine this (showing, declaring by this type,) that the way into the holiest 
of all was not yer made manifest.” Here we have the declaration of a doctrine by type, which 
is surely very different to the figurative use of a fact, employed to embellish and enforce an 
argument by a subsequent writer, and this is also referred to the design and intention of the 
“Floly Ghost” himself, at the time when the Levitical ritual was prescribed, and this typical 
declaration was to continue until the new dispensation should be introduced. In verse 9, the’ 
tabernacle itself is called a figure, or parable: “Which was a figure (rapaBodn) for the time 
then present.” It was a parable by which the evangelical and spiritual doctrines were taught ; 
it was an appointed parable, because limited to a certain time, “for the time then present,” that. 
is, until the bringing in of the things signified, to which it had this designed relation. Again, 
verse 23, “the things under the law” are called “patterns (representations) of things in the 
heavens ;” and in verse 24, the holy places made with hands are denominated “the figures,” 
(antitypes) “of the true.” Were they then representations and antitypes only in St. Paul’s 
imagination, or in reality and by appointment? Read his argument: “It was necessary, that 
the patterns of things in the heavens should rs purified with these; but the heavenly things 
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themselves, with better sacrifices than these2? On the hypothesis. that sacrificial terms and 
allusions are employed figuratively only by the Apostle, what kind of argument, we may ask, 
is this?) On what does the common necessity of the purification, both of the earthly and the 
heavenly tabernacle, by sacrifices, though different in their degree of value and efficacy, rest ? 
Could the Apostle say that this was necessary, to afford him a figurative embellishment in 
writing his Epistle? The necessity is clearly grounded upon the relation instituted by the 
Author of the Levitical economy himself; the heavenly places were not to be entered by sin- ~ 
ners, but through the blood of “better sacrifices ;” and to teach this doctrine early to mankind, 
it was “necessary” to purify the earthly tabernacle, and thus give the people access to it only 
by the blood of the inferior sacrifices, that both they and the tabernacle might be the types of 
evangelical and heavenly things, and that they might be taught the only means of obtaining 
access to the tabernacle in heaven. There was, therefore, in setting up these “patterns,” an 
intentioned adumbration of these future things, and hence the word used is vrodstypa, the im- 
port of which is shown in chap. viil, 5, where it is associated with the term,.the shadow of 
heavenly things,—“ who serve unto the example and shadow of heavenly things,” or “these” 
priests “ perform the service with a representation and shadow of the heavenly things.” : 

The sacrificial ceremonies, then, of the Leyvitical institute, are clearly established to be 
typical, and have all the characters which constitute a type in the received theological sense, 
They are represented by St. Paul, in the passages which have been under consideration, as 
adumbrative; as designed and appointed to be so by God; as having respect to things future, 
to Christ and to his sacerdotal ministry ; as being inferior in efficacy to the antitypes which 
correspond to them, the “better sacrifices,” of which he speaks; and they were all displaced 
by is antitype, the Levitical ceremony being repealed by the death and ascension of 
ow Lord. sun 

Since, then, both the expiatory and the typical characters of the Jewish sacrifices were so 
clearly held by the writers of the New Testament, there can be no rational doubt as.to the 
sense In which they apply serge terms and allusions, to describe the nature and effect of 
the death of Christ.. As the offering of the animal sacrifice took away sin, that is, obtamed 
remission for offences against the law, we can be at no loss to. know what the Baptist means, 
when, pointing to Christ, he exclaims, “Behold the Lamb of God, which taketh away the sin 
of the world.” As there was a transfer of suffering and death, from the offender to the legally 
clean and sound victim, so Christ died, “the just for the unjust ;” as the animal sacrifice was 
expiating, so Christ is our c\acpos, propitiation, or expiation ; as by the Levitical oblations men 
were reconciled to Gop, so “we, when enemies, were reconciled to God by the death of his 
Son;” as, under the law, ‘without shedding of blood there was_no remission,” so, as to 
Christ, we are “justified by his blgod,” and have “redemption through his blood; the remission 
of sins ;” as by the blood of the appointed sacrifices, the holy places, made with hands, were 
made accessible to the Jewish worshippers, that blood, being carried into them, and sprinkled 
by the high priest, so “Christ entered once, with his own blood into the holy place, having 
obtained eternal redemption for us,” and has thus opened for us a “new and living way” into 
the celestial sanctuary ; as the blood of the Mosaic oblations was the blood of the Old Testa- 
ment, so, he himself says, “this is my blood of the New Testament, shed for the remission of 
sins ;” as it was a_ part of the sacrificial solemnity, in some instances, to feast upon the victim; 
so, with direct reference to this, our Lord also declares that he would give his own “ flesh for 
the life of the world ;” and that “ whoso eateth my flesh and drinketh my_blood hath eternal 
life; for my flesh is meat inDEED, and my blood is drink INDEED ;” that is, it is in truth and 
reality what the flesh and blood of the Jewish victims were in type. 

The instances of this use of sacrificial terms are, indeed, almost innumerable, and enough, 
I trust, has been said to show that they could not be employed in a merely figurative sense ; 
nevertheless there are two or three passages in which they oceur as the basis of an argument 
which depends upon taking them in the received sense, with a brief consideration of which we 
may conclude this part of the subject. , 

When St. Paul, in writing to the Corinthians, says, “for he hath made him to be sin for 
us, who knew no sin,” or “him who knew no sin, he hath made to be sin for us, that we might 
be made the righteousness of God in him,” he concludes a discourse upon our reconeiliation to 
Gop, and lays this down as the general principle upon whieh that reconciliation, of which he 
has been speaking, is to be explained and enforced. Here, then, the question is, in what-sense 
Christ was MADE SIN for us, Not, certainly, as to the guilt of it; for it is expressly said, that 
“he knew no sin;” but as to the expiation of it, by his personal sufferings, ‘by which he 
delivers the guilty from punishment. For the phrase is manifestly taken from the sin offerings 
of the Old Testament, which are there sometimes called “sins,” as being offerings for sin, 
and because the animals sacrificed represented the sinners themselves. Thus, Lev- iv, 21, the 
heifer to be offered, is called, in our translation, more agreeably to our idiom, “a sin offering 
for the congregation ;” but, in the LXX, it is denominated “rH sin of the congregation.” 
So, also, in verse 29, as to the red heifer which was to be offered for the sin of private persons, 
the person offending was ‘to lay his hand upon the head of the sin offering,” as we rightl 
interpret it; but, in the LXX, “upon the head of his sin,” agreeably to the Hebrew word, 
which siguifies indifferently either sin or the offering for it. Thus, again, in Lev. yi, 25, “This 
is the law of the-sin offering,” in the Greek, “'This is the law of sin ;” which also has, “they 
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shall slay the sins before the Lord,” for the sin offerings. "The Greek of the Apostle Paul is 
thus easily explained by that of the LXX, and affords a natural exposition of the passage— 
“Him who knew no sin, God hath made sin for us,” as the sin offerings of the law were made 
sins for offenders, the death of innocent creatures exempting from death those who were really 
criminal. (2) This allusion to the Levitical sin offerings is also established by the connection 
of Christ’s sin offering with our reconciliation. Sueh was the effect of the sin offerings among 
the Jews, and such, St. Paul tells us, is the effect of Christ being made a sin offering for us; a 
sufficient proof that he does not use the term figuratively, nor speak of the indirect but of the 
direct effect of the death of Christ ‘in reconciling us to Gop. > 

Again, in Ephes. v, 2, “Christ loved us, and gave himself for us, an offering and sacrifice to 
God, for a sweet smelling savour.” Here, also, he uses the very terms applied to the Jewish 
sacrifices. How, then, could a Jew, or even a Gentile, understand him? ‘Would an inspired 
man use sacrificial language without a sacrificial sense, and merely amuse his readers with the 
sound of words without meaning, or employ them, without notice beg given, in a meaning 
which the readers were not accustomed to affix to them? The argument forbids this, as well 
as the reason and honesty of the case. His object. was to impress the Ephesians with the 
deepest sense of the love of Christ; and he says, “Christ Loven us; and gave up himself for 
us ;” and then explains the mode in which he thus gave himself up for us, that is in our room 
and stead, “an oFFERING and sacriFice to God, for a sweet smelling savour ;” by which his 

readers could only understand, that Christ gave himself up a sacrifice for them, as other 
sacrifices had been given up for them, “in the way of expiation, to obtain for them the mercy 
and favour of Gop.” The cavil of Crellius and his followers on this passage is easity answered. 
He says, that the phrase “a sweet smelling savour,” is scarcely ever used of sin offerings or 
expiatory sacrifices ; but of burnt offerings, and peace offerings, by which expiation was not 
made. But here are two mistakes. The first lies in assuming that burnt offerings were not 
expiatory, whereas they are said “to make atonement,” and were so considered by the Jews, 
though sometimes also they were eucharistic. ‘'Thé second mistake is, that the phrase, “a 
sweet smelling savour,” is by some peculiar fitness applied to one class of offerings alone.” It 
is a_gross conception, that it relates principally to the odour of sacrifices burned with fire ; 
‘whereas it signifies the acceptableness of sacrifices to God; and is so explained in Phil. iv, 18, 
where the Apostle calls the bounty of the Philippians, ‘“‘an odour of. sweet smell,” and adds, 
exegetically, “a sacrifice acceptable and well pleasing to Gov.” The phrase is, probably, taken 
from the incensing which accompanied the sacrificial services. 

To these instances must be added the whole argument of St. Paul, in the Epistle to the 
Hebrews. To what purpose does he prove that Christ had a superior priesthood to Aaron, 
if Christ were only metaphorically a priest? what end is answered by proving that his 
offering of himself had greater efficacy than the oblations of the tabernacle, in taking away 
sin, if sin was not taken away in the same sense, that is, by expiation? Why does he lay 
so mighty a stress upon the death of our Lord, as being “a better sacrifice,” if, according to 
the received sense, it was no sacrifice at all? His argument, it is manifest, would go for 
nothing, and be no better than an unworthy trifling with his readers, and especially with the 
Hebrews to whom he writes fhe Epistle, beneath not only an inspired but an ordinary writer. 
Fully to unfold the argument, we might travel through the greater part of the Epistle; but 
one or twé passages may suffice. In a vil, 27, speaking of Christ as our high priest, he 
says, “Who needeth not daily, as those high priests, to offer up sacrifices, first for his own 
sins, and then for the people’s, for this (latter) he did once, when he offered up himself.” The 
circumstance of his offering sacrifice not daily, but “once for all,” marks the superior value’ 
and efficacy of his sacrifice; his offering up this sacrifice “of himself” for the sins of the’ 
people, as the Jewish high priest offered his animal sacrifices for the sins of the people, marks 
the similarity of the act; im both cases atonement was made, but with different degrees of 
efficacy; but unless atonement for sin was in reality made by his thus offering up “ himself,” 
the virtue and efficacy of Christ’s sacrifice would be inferior to that of the Aaronical priest- 
hood, contrary to the declared design and argument of the Epistle. Let us, also, refer to 
chap. ix, 13, 14, “For ifthe blood of bulls and of goats, and the ashes of a heifer, sprinkling ”_ 
the unclean, sanctifieth to the purifying of the flesh,” so as to ftt the offender for joining in 
the service of the tabernacle, “how much more shall the blood of Christ, who through the 
eternal Spirit offered himself without spot to God, purge your consciences from dead works, 
to serve the living Gop.” The comparison here lies in this, that the Levitical sacrifices’ 
expiated legal punishments; but did not in’ themselves acquit the people absolutely in 
respect to God, as the Governor and Judge of mankind ; but that the blood of Christ extends 
its virtue to the conscience, and eases it of all guilty terror of the wrath to come on account 
of “dead works,” or works which deserve death under the universal moral law. The ground 
of this comparison, however, lies in the real efficacy of each of these expiations. Each 
“purifies,” each delivers from guilt, but the latter only as “pertaining te the conscience,” 
and the mode in each case is by expiation. But to interpret the purging of the conscience, 
as the Socinians, of mere dissuasion from dead works to come, or as descriptive of the 
power of Christ to acquit men,-upon their repentance, declaratively destroys all just simili- 


(2) Vide Chapman’s Eusebius, chap. iv. 
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tude between the blood of Christ and that of the animal sacrifices, and the argument 
amounts to nothing. : 

We conclude with a passage, to whieh we have before adverted, which institutes a com- 
parison betweem the Levitical purification of the holy places made with hands, and the 
purification of the heavenly places by the blood of Christ. ‘And almost all things are by 
the law purged with blood, and without shedding of blood is no remission, It was, therefore, 
necessary that the patterns of things in the perm should be purified with these; but the 
heavenly: things themselves with better sacrifices than these. For Christ is not entered into 
the holy places made with hands, which are figures of the true, but into heaven itself, now to 
appear in the presence of Gon for us.” To enter into the meaning of this passage, we are 
to consider that God dwelt personally among the Israelites; that the sanctuary and taber= 
nacle are represented as polluted by their sins, and even corporal impurities, the penalty of 
which was death, unless: atoned for, or expiated according to law, and that all unclean 
persons were debarred access to:the tabernacle and the service of God, until expiation was, 
made, and purification thereby effected. It was uider these views that the sin offerings were. 
made on the day of expiation, to which the Apostle alludes in the above passage, Then the. 
high: priest entered into the holy of holies, with the blood of sacrifices, to make atonement 
both for himself and the whole people. He first offered for himself and for his house a bullock, 
and sprinkled+the blood of it upon and before the mercy seat within the veil. Afterward 
he killed a goat for a sin offering for the people and sprinkled the blood im like manner. This 
was called atoning for, or hallowing and reconciling the holy place, and the tabernacle of the, 
congregation, “because of the uncleanness of the children of Israel, and because of their 
transgressions in all their sins.” The effect of all this was the remission of sins, which is 
represented by the scape-goat, who carried away the sins which had been-confessed over him, 
with imposition of hands; and the purification of the priests’ and people, so that their hol 
placss were. made accessible to them, and, they were allowed, without fear of the death whic 

ad been threatened, to ‘draw near’ to God. 

We have already shown that here the holy. places made with hands, and the “true holy 
places,” of which they were the figures, were purified and opened, each in the same way, by 
the sprinkling of the blood of the victims—the patterns or emblems of things m the heavens, 
by the blood of animals, the heavenly places themselves by “better sacrifices,” and that the 
argument of the Apostle forbids us to suppose that:he is speaking figuratively. Let us, then, 
merely mark the correspondence of the type and antitype in this case, as exhibited by’ the 
Apostle. He compares’ the legal sacrifices and that of Christ in a similar purification of the 
respective Ayca or sanctuaries to which each had relation. The Jewish sanctuary on earth 
was purified, that is, opened and made accessible by the one; the celestial sanctuary, the true: 
and everlasting seat of God’s presence, by the other. Aceordingly, in other passages, he 
pursues the. parallel still farther, representing Christ as procuring for men, by his death, a 
happy admission into heaven, as the sin offerings of the law obtained for the Jews a safe 
entrance into the tabernacle on earth. ‘ Having, therefore, brethren, boldness to enter into 
the holiest by the blood of Jesus, by a new and living way, which he hath consecrated for us 
through the veil, that is to say, his flesh; and having a high priest over the house of God, let 
us draw near with a true heart, in full assurance of faith, having our hearts sprinkled from— 
an evil conscience, and our bodies washed with pure water.” Thus, also, he tes us that 
“we are sanctified by the offering of the body of Christ Jesus,” and that as the bodies of. 
those animals whose blood was carried into the holy of holies by the high priest, to make an 
atonement for sin, were burnt “without the camp,” so also Jesus. suffered without the gate, 
“that he might sanctify the people with his own blood.” y 

The notion that sacrificial terms are applied to the death, of Christ by rhetorical figure is, 
then, sufficiently refuted by the foregoing considerations. But it has been argued, that as 
there is, in many respects, a want of literal conformity between the death of Christ and the 
sacrifices of the law, a considerable license of figurative interpretation must be allowed. Great 
confusion of ideas, on this subject, has resulted from not observing a very obyious distinction 
which exists between figurative and analogical language. It by no means follows, that when 
language cannot be interpreted literally it must be taken figuratively, or by way of rhetorical 
allusion. This distinction is well made by a late writer. (3) Mecca ; 

“Figurative language,” he observes, “ does not arise from the real nature of the thing to 
which it is transferred, but only from the imagination of him who transfers it.. So, a man of 
courage is figuratively called a lion, not because the real nature of a lion belongs to him, but 
because one quality which charaeterizes this animal belongs to him in an eminent’ degree, 
and the imagination conceives of them as partakers of a common nature, and applies to them 
one common name. But there is a species of language, usually called analogical, which, 
though not strictly proper, is far from being merely figurative, the terms.being transferred 
from one thing to another, not because the things are similar, but because they are in. similar 
relations. ‘The term thus transferred, is as truly significant of the real nature of the thing in 
the relation in which it stands, as it could be, were it the primitive and proper word. ‘hus 
the term foot properly signifies the lower extremity of an animal, or that on which it stands ; 


(3) Veysies’ Bampton Lectures. 
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but, because the lower extremity or base of a mountain is to the mountain what the foot is to 
the animal, it is therefore called the same name, and the term thus applied is significant of 
something real, something which, if not a foot in strict propriety of speech, is, nevertheless, 
truly so, considered with respect to the circumstanee upon which the analogy is founded. 
But this mode of expression is more common with respect to our mental and intellectual 
faculties and operations, which we are wont to denominate by words borrowed from similar 
functions of the bodily: organs and corresponding attributes of material things. Thus to see, 
is properly to acquire impressions of sensible objects by the organs of sight ; but to the mind 
is also attributed an eye, with which we are; analogically, said to see objects intellectual. In 
like manner, great and little, equal and unequal, smooth and rough, sweet and: sour, are 

roperly attributes of material substances ; but they are analogically ascribed to such as are 
immaterial ; for-without intending a figure, we speak-of a great mind, and a little mind; and 
the natural temper of one man is said to be equal, smooth, and sweet, while that of another is 
called unequal, rough, and sow. And if we thus express such intellectual things as fall more 
immediately under our observation, we cannot wonder that things spiritual and divine, which 
are more rerhoved from our direct inspection, should be exhibited to our apprehension in the 
same manner. ‘The conceptions which we thus form, may be imperfect and inadequate ; 
but they are, nevertheless, just and true, consequently the language in which they are . 
expressed, although borrowed, is not merely figurative, but is significant of something real in 
the things concerned.” : : 

To apply this to the ease before us, the blood or life of Christ is called our ransom and the 
price of our redemption. Now, admitting that these expressions are not to be understood 
literally, does it follow that they contain mere figure amd alfusion? By no means. They 
contain truth and reality. Christ came to redeem us from the power of sin and Satan, by 
paying for our deliverance no less a price than his own blood. “In him we have redemption, 
through his blood.” “The Son of Man carne to give his life a ransom for many ;” and we 
are taught, by this representation, that the blood of Christ, in the deliverance of sinful man, 
-corresponds to a price or ransom in the deliverance of a captive, and consequently is a price 
or ransom, if not literally, at least really and truly. : 

When Christ is called “our passover,” the same analogical use of terms is manifest, and in 
several other passages which will be familiar to the reader ; ‘but we hesitate to apply the 
same rule of interpretation throughout, and to say with the author just quoted, and Archbishop 
Magee, who refers to him on this point with approbation, that Christ is called a “sin offering” 
and a “sacrifice” analogically. These terms, on the contrary, are used properly, and must be 
understood literally. For what was an expiatory sacrifice under the law, but the offering of 
the life of an innocent creature in the place of the -guilty, and that, in order to obtain his 
exemption from death? The death of Christ is as literally an offering of himself, “the just 
for the unjust,” to exempt the latter from death.” The legal sin offerings cleansed the body 
and qualified for the ceremonial worship prescribed by the law ; and the blood of Christ as 
‘truly purifies the conscience and consecrates to the spiritual service required by the Gospel. 
The circumstances differ, but the things themselves are not so much analogical as identical in 
their nature, though differing in circumstances, that is, so far as the legal sacrifices had any 
efficacy, per se; but, in another and a higher view, the sacrifice of Christ was the only true 
sacrifice, and the Levitical ones were but the appointed types of that. If, therefore, in this 
argument, we may refer to the Mosaic sacrifices, to fix the sense in which the New Testament 
uses the sacrificial terms in which it speaks of the death of Christ, against an objector; yet, 
in fact, the sacrifices of the law are to ‘be interpreted by the sacrifice of Christ, and not the 
latter by them. They are rather analogical with it, than it with them. There was a previous 
-ordination of pardon through the appointed sacrifice-of the Lamb of God, “slain from the 
foundation of the world,” to which they all, in different degrees, referred, and of which they 
were but the visible and sensible monitors “ for the time present.” ‘ r 
__ As to the objection, that the Jewish sacrifices had no reference to the expiation of moral 
transgression, we observe, 

1: That a distinction is to be made between sacrifice as a part of the theo-political law of 
the Jews, and ‘sacrifice as ‘a consuetudinary rite, practised by their fathers, and by them also 
mes to the giving of the law from Mount Sinai, and taken up into the Mosaic institute. 

his was continued partly on its original ground, and partly, and with additions, as a branch 
of the polity under which the Jews were placed. ith this rite they were familiar before 
the law, and even before the exodus from Egypt. “Let us go,” says Moses to Pharaoh, 
“we pray thee, three days’ journey into the desert, and sacrifice to the Lord our God, lest he fall 
upon us with pestilence or with the sword.” Here sacrifice is spoken of, and that with reference 
to expiation, or the averting of the Divine displeasure.. There is in this, too, an acknowledg- 
ment. of offences, as the reason of sacrificing; but these offences could not be against the 
forms and ceremonies of an institute which did not then exist, and must, therefore, have been 
moral offences. We may add to this, that in the books of Leviticus and Exodus, Moses 
speaks of sacrifices as a previous practice, and, in some cases, so far from prescribing the act, 
does no more than regulate the mode. “If his offering be a burnt sacrifice of the herd, let. 
him offer a male.” Had their sacrifices, therefore, reference only to cases of ceremonial 
offence, then it would follow that they had been deprived of the worship of their ancestors, 
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which respected the obtaining of the Divine favour in the forgiveness of moral offences, and 
that. they obtained, as a substitute, a kind of worship which respected only ceremonial 
cleansings, and a ceremonial reconciliation. ‘They had this, manifestly, as the type of some- 
thing higher ; and they had also the patriarchal rites with renewed sanctions and under new 
regulations ; and thus there was a real advance in the spirituality of their worship, while it 
became, at the same time, more ceremonial and exact. ; 

2. That the offerings which were formerly prescribed under the law had reference to moral 
transgressions, as well as to external aberrations from the purity and exactness of the Levitical 
ritual. 

“ Atonement” is said to be made “ for sins committed against any of the commandments of 
the Lord.” It appears also, that sins of “ignorance” included all sins which were not ranked 
in the class of “‘ presumptuous sins,” or those to which death was inevitably annexed by the 
civil law, and, therefore, must have included many cases of moral transgression. For some 
sPRANE instances of this kind, sin offerings were enjoined, such as lying, theft, fraud, extortion, 
and perjury. (4) . : Hy 

3. FThat if ait the sin offerings of the Levitical institute had respected legal atonement and 
ceremonial purification, nothing could have been collected from that circumstance to invalidate 
the true sacrifice of Christ. It is of the nature of a type to be inferior in efficacy to the anti- 
type ; and the Apostle Paul himself argues, from the invalidity of Levitical sacrifices to take 
away guilt from the conscience, the superior efficacy of the sacrifice of Christ. It follows, th hd 
that as truly as they were legal atonements, so truly was Christ’s death a moral atonement 


as truly as they purified the flesh, so truly did his sacrifice purify the conscience. 
. 


CHAPTER XXIL le 
REDEMPTION.—PRIMITIVE SACRIFICES. 2 

To the rite of sacrifice before the law, practised in the patriarchal ages, up to the first 

family, it may be proper to give some consideration, both for the farther elucidation of some 
of the topics above stated, and for the purpose of exhibiting the harmony of those dispensations 
of religion which were made to fallen man in different ages of the world. That the ante- 
Mosaic sacrifices were expiatory, is the first point which it is necessary to establish. It is not, 
indeed, at all essential to the argument, to ascend higher than the sacrifices of the law, which 
- we have already proved to be of that character, and by which the expiatory efficacy of the 
death of Christ is represented in the New Testament. This, however, was also the character 
of the more ancient rites of the patriarchal church; and thus we see the same principles of 
moral government, which distinguish the Christian and Mosaic dispensations, carried still 
higher as to antiquity, even to the family of the first man, the first transgressor; “ without 
shedding of blood there was no remission.” das 

The proofs that sacrifices of atonement made a part of the religious system of the patriarchs 
who lived before the law, are, first, the distribution of beasts into clean and unclean, which we 
find prior to the flood of Noah. This is a singular distinction, and one which could not then 
have reference to food, since animal food was not allowed to man prior to the deluge ; and as we 
know of no other ground forthe distinction, except that of sacrifice, it must, therefore, have 
had reference to the selection of victims to be solemnly offered to God, as a part of worship, 
and as the means of drawing near to him by expiatory rites for the forgiveness of sins. Some, 
it is true, have regarded this distinction of clean and unclean beasts as used by Moses by way 
of prolepsis, or anticipation, a notion which, if it could not be refuted by the context, would 
be perfectly arbitrary. But not only are the beasts, which Noah was to receive into the ark, 
spoken of as clean and unclean ; but in the command to take them into the ark, a difference 
is made in the number to be preserved, the former being to be received by sevens, and the latter 
by two ofa kind. This shows that this distinction among beasts had been established in the 
time of Noah, and thus the assumption of a prolepsis is refuted. Tn the law of Moses a similar 
distinction is made; but the only reasons given for it are two: in this manner, those victims 
which God would allow to be used for piacular purposes, were marked out; and by this 
distinction those animals were designated which were permitted for food. The former only 
can, therefore, be considered as the ground of this distinction among the antediluvians; for 
the critical attempts which have been made to show that animals were allowed to man for 
food, previous to the flood, have whoily failed. 

A second argument is furnished by the prohibition of blood for food, after animals had been 
granted to man for his sustenance along with the “herb of the field”’ This prohibition is 
repeated by Moses to the Israelites, with this explanation, “I have given it upon the altar, to 
make an atonement for your souls.” From-this “ additional reason,” as it has been called, it 
has been argued, that the doctrine of the atoning power of blood was new, and was then, for 


(4) Vide Outram De Sac.; Hallet’s Notes and Discourses; Hammond and Rosenmuller-in Heb. ix; 
Richie’s Pec, Doctrine. 
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the first time, announced by Moses, or the same reason for the prohibition would have been 
given to Noah. To this we may very 1, That unless the same reason be supposed as the 
ground of the prohibition of blood to Noah, as that given by Moses to the Jews, no reason at 
all can be conceived for this restraint being’ put upon the appetite of mankind from Noah to 
Moses ; and yet we have a prohibition of a most solemn kind, which in itself could have no 
reason enjoined, without any external reason being either given-or conceivable. 2, That it is 
a mistake to suppose, that the declaration. of Moses to the Jews, that God had “ given them 
the blood for an atonement,” is an additional reason for the interdict, not to be found in the 
original prohibition to Noah. The whole passage in Lev. xvii, is, “ And thou shalt say to 
them, Whatsoever man there be of the house of Israel, or of the strangers that sojourn among 
you that eateth any manner of blood, I will even set my face against that soul, that eateth 

lood, and 1 will cut him off from among his people, ror Tuer Lire of the flesh is in the blood, 
and I have given it upon the altar, to make atonement for your souls ; for it is the Loop (or 
LIFE) that maketh atonement for the soul.” The great reason, then, of the prohibition of 
blood is, that it is the Ere; and what follows respecting atonement, is exegetical of this 
reason; the life is in the blood, and the blood or life is given as an atonement. Now, by 
turning to the original prohibition in Genesis, we find that precisely the same reason is given, 
“But the flesh with the blood, which is the life thereof, shall e not eat.” The reason, then, 
being the same, the question is, whether the exegesis added by Moses, must not necessarily 
be understood in the generdl reason given for the restraint to Noah. Blood is prohibited for 
this re ‘that it is the life; and Moses adds, that it is “the blood,” or life ** which makes 
atonement.” Let any one attempt to discover any reason for the prohibition of bleed to 
Noah, in the mere circumstance that it is “ the life,” and he will find it impossible. It is no 
reason at all, moral or instituted, except that as ‘it was life substituted for life, the life of the 
animal in sacrifice for the life of man, and that it had a sacred appropriation. The manner, 
too, in which Moses introduces the subject, is indicative that, though he was renewing a 

rohibition, he was not publishing a “new doctrine ;” he does not teach his people that G 

ad then given, or appointed, blood to make atonement ; but he prohibits them from eating it, 
because he had made this appointment, without reference to time, and as a subject with 
which they were familiar. Because the blood was the life, it was sprinkled upon, and poured 
out at the altar: and we have in the sacrifice of the paschal lamb, and the sprinkling of its 
blood, a sufficient proof, that before the giving of the law, not only was blood not eaten, but 
was appropriated to a sacred sacrificial purpose. Nor was this confined to the Jews ; it was 
customary with the Romans and Greeks, who, in like manner, poured out and s 
blood of victims at their altars, a rite derived, probably, from the tians, as 
it, not from Moses, but from the sons of Noah. The notion, indeed, that the 
victims was peculiarly sacred to the gods, is impressed upon all ancient Pagan 

Thirdly, the sacrifices of the patriarchs were those of animal victims, and t 
avert the apes of God from sinning men. Thus in the case of Job, who, 
proved that he did not live before the law, was, at least, not under the law, and in whose 
country the true patriarchal theology was in force, the prescribed burnt offering was for the 
averting the “wrath” of God, which was kindled against Eliphaz and his two friends, “lest,” 
it is aie, “J deal with you after your a ae The doctrine of expiation could not, therefore, 
be more explicitly declared. The leach offerings of Noah, also, after he left the ark, served 
to avert the “cursing of the ground any more for man’s sake,” that is, for man’s sin, and the 
« smiting any more every thing living.” In like manner, the end of Abel’s offering was pardon 
and acceptance with Gon, and by it these were attained, for “he obtained witness that he 
was righteous.” But as this is the first sacrifice which we haye on record, and has given rise 
to some controversy, it may be considered more largely: at present, however, the only 
question is its expiatory character. 

As to the matter of the sacrifice, it was an animal offering. “Cain brought of the fruit of 
the ground, and Abel he also brought of the firstlings of his flock, and of the fat thereof ;” or. 
* more literally, “the fat of them,” that is, according to the Hebrew idiom, the fattest or best o 

his flock. Le Clerc and Grotius would understand Abel to have offered the wool and milk of 
his flock, which interpretation, if no critical difficulty opposed it, would be rendered violentl 
; improbable by the circumstance that neither wool nor milk is ever mentioned in Scripture 

fit*oblations to God. But to translate the word rendered firstlings, by best and finest, and 
then to’suppose.an ellipsis, and supply it with wool, is wholly arbitrary, and contradicted by 
the import of the word itself. But, as Dr. Kennicott remarks, the matter is set at rest by the 
context ; “for, if it be allowed by all, that Cain’s bringing or the ‘fruit of the ground, means 
his bringing the fruit (itself) of the ground, then Abel’s bringing or the firstlings of his flock 
must, likewise, mean his bringing the firstlings of his flock” (themselves.) (5) 

This is farther supported by the import of the phrase mevova Suocav, used by the Apostle in 
the Epistle to the Hebrews, when speaking of the sacrifice of Abel. Our translators have 
rendered it “a more excellent sacrifice.” Wickliffe translates it, as Archbishop Magee 
observes, uncouthly, but in the full sense of the original, “a much more sacrifice ;” and the 
controversy which has been had on this point is, whether this epithet of “much more,” or 








(5) Two Dissertations. See also Magee’s Discourses, 
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“fuller,” refers to quantity or quality; whether it is to be understood in the sense of a more 
abundant, or of a better, a more excellent sacrifice. Dr. Kennicott takes it in the of mea- 
e and quantity, as well as quality, and supposes that Abel brought a double offering of the 
Bovine: of his flock, and of the fruit of the ground also. His criticism has-been very satis- 
factorily refuted by Archbishop Magee; (6) and Mr. Davison, who has written amacute wor 
in reply to those parts of that learned prelate’s work on the atonement, which relate 
Divine origin of the primitive sacrifices, has attempted no answer to this criticism, and only — 
observes that “the more abundant sacrifice is the more probable signification of the passage, 
because it is the more natural force of the term m\eova when applied to a subject, as Sveay, 
capable of measure and quantity.” This is but assumption; and we read the term in other 
of Scripture, (7) where the idea of quantity is necessarily excluded, and that of 
riority and excellence of quality, is as necessarily intended. But why is this stress laid 
on quantity? Are we to admit the strange cps that an offering is acceptable to God, 
because of its quantity alone, and that the quantity of sacrifice, when even no measure has 
been prescribed by any law of Gop, has an absolute connection with the state of the heart of 
an offerer? Frequency or non-frequency of offering might have some claim to be considered 
as this indication; but, certainly, the quantity of gifts, where, according to the opinion of 
those generally who adopt this view, sacrifices had not yet been subjected to express regula- 
tion, would be a very imperfect indication. If the quantity of a sacrifice could at all indicate, 
under such circumstances, any moral quality, that quality would be gratitude; but then we 
must suppose Abel’s offering to have been excharistic. re, however, the sacrifice of Abel 
was that of animal victims, and it was indicative of fuith, a quality not to be made manifest by 
the quantity of an offering made, for the one has no relation to the other; and the sacrifice 
itself was, as we shall see, of a strictly expiatory character. y inks 
This will more fully appear, if we loci at the import of the words of the Apostle in doe 
views, which have not always been brought wes out in what has been more recently writte 
on the subject. “By rarra Abel offered unto God a more excellent sacrifice than Cain, by 
which he obtained wirxess, that he was nicuTzous, Gop testifying of his gifts; and by it, he 
being dead yet speaketh.” - 
hat is the raeaning of the Apostle, when he says that it was witnessed or testified to Abel 
that he was righteous? His doctrine is, that men are sinners; that all, consequently, need 
clas itnessed, or accounted righteous, are, according to his style of 
, pardoned, and dealt with as righteous. he ar 
: elieved God, and it was accounted to him for rightep ess”. 
was reckoned to Abraham for righteousness”—“ that he received the sign of ¢ 
seal,” a visible, confirm: , declaratory, and witnessing mark “of the righteor 
he had by faith.” In a we have a similarity so striking, that they can searcely fail 
to explain each other. In both, sinful men are placed in the condition of righteous men—the 
instrument, in both cases, is faith; and the transaction is, in both cases also, publicly and sen- 
sibly witnessed ; as to Abraham, by the sign of circurncision ; as to Abel, by a visible accept 
ance of his sacrifice, amd the rej of that of Cain. ¢ : 
But it is said, “St. Paul that Abel, 9 acceptance of his sacrifice, gained the 
testimony of Gop, that ke was a righteous mon_ /affirms, therefore, that it was his personal 
it of righteousness to which God vouchsafed the testimony of his approbation, by that 
of his —_ The antecedent faith in Gop, which produced that habit of a 
eligious life, commended his sacrifice, and the Divine testimony was not to the specific form of 
his 0 s; but to his actual right 98.” {B) 
PS Phe objections to this view of the matter are many. ~ . 
-  4.It leaves out entirely all consideration of the difference between the sacrifice of Abel and 7” 
that of Cain, and places the reason of the acceptance of one and the rejection of the other — 
wholly in the moral character of the offerers; whereas St. Paul most unequivocally the 
; of Abels offering upon its nature and the principle of faith which ori 
For, whether we translate the phrase above referred to, “a more excellent i 
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r sacrifice,” or “a” 
more abundant sacrifice,” it is put in contrast with the offering of Cain, and its peculiar nature 
cannot be left out of the aceount. By Mr. Davison’s interpretation, the designation given to 
Abel’s offering by the Apostle is entirely overlooked. 

2. The “faith” ‘of Abel, in this transaction, is also passed Over as a consideration in the 
acceptance of his sacrifice. rm indeed, brought in as “an antecedent faith, which produced 
the habit ofa religious life,” thus mediately “commended the sacrifice ;” but, Bade on 
this ground any other influential grace or principle might be said to have com his 
sacrifice, as tia as faith; any thing which tended to produce “the habit of a religious life,” 
his fear of God, his love of God, as effectually as his faith in Gop. There is, then, this mani-’ 
fest difference between this representation of the case and that which is given by St. Paul, that 
the one makes “the habit of a religious life,” the immediate, and faith but the remote reason of te 
the aeceptableness of Abel’s gifts; while the other assigns a direct efficacy to the faith of Abel, 
— kind of sacrifice by which that faith was expressed, and of which it was the immediate 4 
result, ; . 

(6) Discourses on Atonement. (7) As in Matt. vi, 25, “Is not the life more than meat, and the body than 
raiment?” (8) Dayison’s Inquiry into the Origin and Intent of Primitive Sacrifice, 
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3. In this chapter the Apostle is not speaking of faith under the view of its tendency to 


induce a holy life; but of faith as producing certain acts of very various kinds, which 


being 


followed by manifest tokens of the Divine favour, showed how acceptable faith is to Gov, or 
how it “pleases him,” according to his own position laid down in the commencement of the 
chapter—“ Without faith it is impossible to please Gop.” Abel had faith, and he expressed 
et ith by the kind of sacrifice he offered ; it was in this way that his faith “pleased God ;” 

| pleased him as a principle, and by the act to which it led, and that aet was the offering of a 


~ sacrifice to God different from that of Cain. Cain had not this faith, whatever might 
object; and Cain accordingly did not bring an offering to which God had “ respect.” 


e its 
That 


which vitiated the offering of Cain was the want of this faith, for his offering was not significant 
of faith; that which “pleased God,” in the case of Abel, was his faith, and he had “respect” 
to his offering, because it was the expression of that faith, and upon his faith so expressing 


itself, God witnessed to him “that he was righteous.” 


So, certainly, do the words of St. Paul, when commenting upon this transaction, establish it 
against the author above quoted, that Abel’s sacrifice was accepted, because of its immediate 
connection with his faith, for, by faith, he is said to have offered it; and all that, whatever it 


bot 


might be, which made Abel’s offering differ from that of Cain, whether abundance, or kind, ox 
th, was the result of this faith. So clearly, also, is it laid down by the Apostle that Abel 


was witnessed to be “righteous,” not with reference to any previous “habit of a religious life,” 


but with reference to his faith; and not to his faith as leading to personal righteousness, 
his faith as expressing itself by his offering ‘a more excellent sacrifice.” 


but to 


Mr. Davison, in support of his opinion, adopts the argument of many before hin, that “the 
rest of Scripture speaks to Abel’s personal righteousness, ‘Thus, in St. John’s distinction between 
Cain and Abel, ‘wherefore slew he him? because his own works were evil, and his brother's 
righteous.’ Thus in the remonstrance of Gon with Cain, in remonstrance with Cain’s envy 

e 


for the acceptance of Abel’s offering is directed, not to. th 


ode of their sacrifice, but to the 


good and evil doings of their respective lives—‘If thou dost well, shalt thou not be accepted, 


and if thou dost not well, sin lieth at the door, ” (9) 


would be a bad rule 


With respect to the words in St. John, they may: be allowedise ale to Abels “ personal 


righteousness,” without affecting the statement of St. Paul in the 
ofestticism, Aa to explain the comments of one sacred writer upon a transaction, the pri 
and nature of which he explains professedly, by the remark of anoth 
introduced only allusively and incidentally. St. John’s words must 
ualify St. ee osition; but St. Paul's exposition to complete 
St John. ostles agreed that no man was righteo 
righteous by forgiveness; accounted and witnessed righteous by | 
from that follows a personal righteousness. If St. John, then, refers to Abel’s personal 
eousness, he refers to it as Rowing fom his justification and acceptance with God, and b 
personal righteousness the “wrath” of Cain, which was first excited by the reetiies 
sacrifice, was, probably, ripened into the “hatred” which led on his fratricide ; 
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cre be brought in to 
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made 


‘nith; and both agree that 


right- 
y that, 
of his 


ov it does not, 


appear that he committed that act immediately upon the place of sacrifice, but at some subse~ 


eee period; and, certainly, it was not the vb holy life of Abel which first pro 


ain’s displeasure against his brother, for that is expressly attributed to the transactio 
the day in which each brought his offering to the Lord, St. Johu’s reference to Abel's per 


righteousness does not, therefore, exclude a. reference also, and even primarily to his fi 
its instrumental cause, and the source of its suppor nourishment; and, we may | 

it is St. John’s rule, and raust be the rule of every ‘Testament writer, to regard 
_ submission, to, or rejection of, God’s method of saving men by faith, as the beat af 


rsonal righteousness, or the contrary. 


Ul) 


As to Genesis iv, 7, “If thou doest well, shalt thou not be accepted; dnd if thou doest not. ie 


a 
ence 0 


duced 
ns on 










well, sin lieth at the door,” in order to show that it cannot be proved from this passage, that 
Abel’s offering was accepted, because of his personal Figptouanenty it is not necessary to avail 


ourselves of Lightfoot’s view of it, who takes “sin” to be the ellipsis of sin offering, 


as in 


cc places of Scripture. For and against this rendering much ingenious criticism has been 
employed, for which the critics must be conse) The interpretation which supposea 


Cain to be referred to a sin offering, an animal victim 
but if this be conceded, the argument framed upon the declaration to Cain, “if thou doest 


ying at the door,” is, at best doubtful ; 


WEL 


shalt not thou be accepted,’ as though the reason of the acceptance of Abel's sacrifice was in 


“well doing” in the moral sense only, is wholly groundless, since the Apostle so explicitly 


refers 


the reason of the spr ar of his sacrifice to his swith, ax before established. It is enough to 


show that there is n 


ing in these words to contradict this, even if we take them in the most 


obvious sense, and omit the consideration that the Hebrew text has, in this place, been dis- 
—turbed, of which there are strong indications. The passage may be taken in two views. 
_ Either to “do well,” may mean to doas Abel had done, viz. to repent and bring those sacrifices 


which should express his faith in God’s appointed method of pardoning and accepting 


(9) Inquiry, &e. 


men, 


at Nearly all that can be said on this interpretation will be found in Magoo’ Discourses on the Atonement, 


Davison’s Reply to his criticism, in his Inquiry into the Origin of Primitive Sacrifice. 
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thus submitting himself wholly to Gon; and then it is a merciful intimation that Cain's 
rejection was not final; but that it depended upon himself, whether he would seek God in 
sincerity and truth. Or the words may be considered as a declaration of the principles of 
God's righteous government over men. “If thou doest well,” if thou art- righteous and unsin- 
ning, thou shalt be accepted as such, without sacrifice; “ but if thon doest not well, sin lieth 
at the door,” and is chargeable upon thee with its consequence; thus, after declaring his moral 
condition, leaving it to himself to seek for pardon in the method established in the first family, © 
and which Cain must be supposed to have known as well as Abel, or, otherwise, we must 
suppose that they had received no religious instruction at all from Adam their father. To 
former view of the sense of the passage it cannot be objected that to offer proper sacrifices 
fromm a right principle cannot be called in the common and large sense “to dp well for even 
“to believe” is called “a work” by our Saviour; and the sacrifice of Abel was, moreover, an 
act, or a series of ucts, which were the expressions of his faith, and, therefore, might be called 
a doing well, without any violence. Agreeably to this, the whole course of the submission of 
the Jews to the laws concerning their sacrifices, is often, in Scripture, designated by the terms 
obedience, and ways, and doings. "The second interpretation corresponds to the great axiom of 
moral government alluded to by St. Paul, “This do and thou shalt live,” which is so far from 
ane the doctrine of justification by faith, that it is the ground on which he it, 
inasmuch as it shuts out the justification of men by law when it has oncé been violat 

If, then, it has been established that the faith of Abel had an immediate connection with his 
sacrifice; and both with his being 4d as righteous, that is, juslified, in St. Paul’s use of 







the term, to what had his faith respect? The particular object of the faith of the elders, cele- 
brated in Hebi ews xi, is to be deduced from the circumstances adduced as illustrative of the 
existence and operation of this great principle, and by which it manifested itself Let us 
illustrate this, and then ascertain the objects of Abel’s faith also from the manner of its mani- 
festation, from the acts in which it ermbodied and rendered itself cor ae 


— U8. 

Faith is, in this chapter, taken in the sense of affiance in Gov, and, as such, it can only be 
exercised toward God as to all particular acts, in those respects, in which we have some 
authority to confide in him. This mippens revelation, and, in eae some promise or de~ 
claration on his part, as the warrant for every act of affiance. When, therefore, it is said that 
“by faith Enoch was translated that he should not see death,” it must be supposed, that he 

some promise or intimation to this effect, on which, improbable as the event was, he nobly 
relied, rel pe the result God honoured his faith before all men. The faith of Noah had imme- 
diate respect to the threatened flood, and the promise of God to preserve him in the ark which 
he was commanded to e. The faith of Abraham had different objects. In one of the 
instances which this chapter records, it sie oe the promise of the land of Canaan to his 
posterity, and also the ise of the heavenly inheritance, of which that was the type; which 
faith he publicly mani by “sojourning in the land of promise, as in a strange se my 
and “dwelling in tabernacles,” rather than taking up a permanent residence in of its 
cities, because “he looked for a city which hath foundations.” In the case of the ing of 

Isaac, he believed that God would raise his iramolated son from the dead, and the of 
his faith is stated, in verse 18, to be the promise, “in Isaac shall ef seed be called” The 
faith of Sarah respected the promise of issue,—“she judged him faithful who had ed.” 
“By faith Isaac blessed Jacob and Esau concerning things to come,” which faith for its 
ph the revelation made to him by God as to the future lot of the ps of his two sons. 
T ater is filled with other instances, expressed or implied; and from the whole, as well 
be pees e nature of the thing, it will appear that when the Apostle speaks of the faith of the 

elders in its particular acts, he represents it as having respect to some promise, ion, or 
revelation of Gop. om; 

This revelation was necessarily antecedent to the faith; but it is also to be obst 
the acts by which the faith was represented, whenever it was represented 
acts, and when admitted it, had a natural and striking conformity an 
ence to the-previous revelation. So Noah built the ark, which i that he had heard the 
threat of the world’s destruction by water, and had received the promise of his own and farmi- 
ly’s preservation, as well as that of a selection of the beasts of the earth; to all which the 
means of preservation, which his faith was represented, and which it led him to 
corresponded. When ham went into Canaan, at the command of God, and upon th 
promise that that country should become the inheritance of his descendants, he showed his’ 
faith by taking possession of it for them in anticipation, and his residence there indicated the 
kind of} promise which he had received. When he lived in that promised land in tents, 
opulent enough to have established himself in a more settled state, the very manner in 
his faith expressed itself, showed that he had received the promise of a “better country, 
which made him willing to be a “stranger and wanderer on earth ;” for “they that sa 
things,” says the Apostle, namely, that they are strangers and pilgrims, “o 
these significant acts, “declare plainly that they seck a country,” “that is, a 
Thus, also, when Moses’ faith expressed itself, in his refusing to be called the son of 8 
daughter, this, also, clearly indicated, that he had received the promise of something ir 
and more excellent than “the riches of Egypt,” which he renou: even “the reco BE 
of the reward,” to which, we are told, “he had respect.” When his faith manifested itself by 


‘that 
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x. 
his forsaking Egypt at the head of his people, “not fearing the wrath of the king,” this indi- 
cated that he had received a promise of protection and success, and he, therefore, “endured a4 
seeing Him who is invisible.” ; 

If, then, all these instances show, that when the faith which the Apostle commends exhibits 
itself in some particular act, that act has a correspondency to the previous promise or revela- 
tion, which faith must have for its ground and reason, then are we constrained to interpret the 
acts of Abel’s faith so as to make them also correspond with some antecedent revelation, or 
rather we must suppose, that the antecedent revelation, though not expressly stated, (which 
is also the case in several other of the instances which are given in the chapter,) must have 
corresponded with them. His faith had respect to some previous revelation, and the nature 
of the revelation is to be collected from the significant manner in which he declared his 
faith in it. " 

Now that which Abel did “by faith,” was, if considered generally, to perform an act of 
solemn. worship, in the confidence that it would be acceptable to God. 'This supposes a reve- 
Jation, immediate or by tradition, that such acts of worship were acceptable to God, or his 
faith could have had no warrant, and would not have been faith, but fancy. But the case must 
be considered more particularly. Fis faith led him to offer “a more excellent sacrifice” than that 
of Cain; but this as necessarily implies, that there was some antecedent revelation to which 
his faith, as thus expressed, had respect, and on which that peculiarity of his offering, which 
distinguished it from the offering of Daley was founded ; a revelation which indicated, that the 
way in which God would be approached acceptably, in solemn worship, was by animal 
sacrifices. Without this, too, the faith to which his offering, which was an offering of the 
firstlings of his flock, had a special fitness and adaptation, could have had no w t in 
Divine authority. But this revelation must have included, in order to its being the nd of 
faith, as “the substance of things hoped for,” a promise of a benefit to be eoutev# in which 
promise Abel might confide. But if so, then this promise must have been connected, not with 
the worship of God in general, or performed in any way whatever indifferently, but with his 
worship by animal oblations; for it was in this way that the fait of Abel indicated itself, 
specially and distinctively. ‘The antecedent revelation was, therefore, » promise of a benefit 
to be conferred, by means of animal sacrifice; and we are taught what this benefit was, 
that which was actually received by the offerer—“he obtained witness that he was righteous ; 
the sense of a declaration of his personal justification, and acceptance as righteous, upon for- 
giveness of his sins. The reason of Abel's acceptance and of Cains rejection is hereby made 
manifest; the one, in seeking the Divine favour, conformed to his established and @erereny 
method of being approached by guilty men, and the other not only neglected this, but pro-~ 
fanely and presumptuously substituted his own inventions. 

It is impossible, then, to allow the act of Abel, in this instance, to have been an act of faith, 
without allowing that it had respect to a previous and appropriate revelation ; a revelation 
which agreed to all the parts of that sacrificial action, by which he expressed his faith in it. 
Had Abel’s sacrifice been eucharistic merely, it would have expressed gratitude, but not faith ; 
or if faith in the general sense of confidence in God that he would receive an act of grateful 
worship, and reward the worshipper, it did not more express faith than the offering of Cain, 
who surely believed these two points, or he would not have brought an offering of any kind, 
‘The offering of Abel expressed a faith which Cain had not and the doctrinal principles which 
Abel’s faith respected, were such as his sacrifice visibly embodied. If it was not, then, a 


eucharistic sacrifice, it was an expiatory one; and, in fact, it is only in a sacrifice of this kind, | 


that it is possible to see that faith exhibited, which Abel had, and Cain had not. By subse~ 
vent sacrifices of expiation, then, is this early expiatory offering to be explained, and from 


r < os will be obvious to what doctrines and principles of an antecedent revelation the faith — 
oO hades 


of the fact of being a sinner—acknowledgment of the demerit and penalty of sin and death— 
submission to an appointed mode of expiation ; animal sacrifice offered vicariously, but, in 
itself, a mere type of a better sacrifice, “the seed of the woman,” appointed to be offered at 
some future period—the efficacy of this appointed method of expiation to obtain forgiveness 
and to admit the guilty into the Divine favour. 

For these reasons, we think that the conclusion of many of our ancient divines, 60 admirably 
embodied in the following words of Archbishop Magee, is not too strong, but is fully sup- 
ported by the argument of the case, as founded upon the brief but very explicit declarations 


pect, and which his sacrifice, the exhibition of his faith, nity of Confession 


Hebrews. 


which, if the notion of his antecedent ca ever Ped has been refuted, must be interpreted in - 
J 


i. 


wa 


of the history of the transaction in Genesis, and by the comment upon it in the Kpistle to aN 
7 


“ Abel, in firm reliance on the promise of God, and in obedience to his command, oer 


that sacrifice, which had been enjoined as the religious expression of his faith; while Cain, 
disregarding the gracious assurances that had been vouchsafed, or at least disdaining to adopt 

presevibed mode of manifesting his belief, possibly as not appearing to his reason to ponsess 
ari efficacy or natural fitness, thought he had sufficiently vequitted himself of his duty in 
ac) poy etpte the general superintendence of God, and expressing his gratitude to the 
Supreme Benefactor, by presenting some of those good things, which he thereby confessed to 
haye been derived from his bounty. In short, Cain, the first born of the fall, exhibits the 


’ 
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first fruits of his parents? disobedience, in the arrogance and self-sufficiency of reason rejecting 
the aids of revelation, because they fell not within its apprehension of right. He 6 the 
first place in the annals of Deism, and displays, in his -proud rejection of the ordinance of 
Sacrifice, the same spirit, which, in later days, has actuated his enlightened followers, in reject- 


fog the sacrifice of Christ,” 45 
f it should be asked, what evidence we have from Scripture, that such an antecedent 
Vi, revelation as that to which we have said Abel’s faith must have had respect, was made? the 
reply is, that if this rested only upon the necessary inferences which, in all fairness and 
consistency of interpretation, we must draw from the:circumstances of the transaction, when 
combined with the Apostle’s interpretation of it, the ground would be strong enough to enable 
us to defend it against both the attacks of Socinians, and of those orthodox divines who, like 
Mr. Davison, would wrest it from us, as an unnecessary post to be taken in the combat with 
the impugners of the Christian doctrine of atonement, or one which is rather injurious then 
otherwise to the efficiency of the more direct argument. “Such expositions,” says Mr, 
Davison, “do evil and disservice to truth; they bring in a wrong principle; they enforce a 
comment without a text. Such a principle is, undoubtedly, wrong, and has been the source 
-of much religious speculation.” This we grant, and feel how important the caution is. But 
it does not here apply. Itis not enough to say that “ the text” is not in the “ Mosaic history,” 
we must prove that it is not in the New Testament, or necessarily implied in its comments 
upon and inferences from the Old Testament facts and relations. The “ text” itself, supposed 
to be wanting, may be there, and even “ the comment” of an inspired writer often supplies 
the text, and his reasoning the premises wanting, in so many words, in the brief and veiled 
narrative of Moses. An uninspired comment, we grant, has not this prerogative; but an 
inspired one has, which is an important consideration, not to be overlooked. When we say 
that the manna, which fell in the wilderness, represented the supply of the spiritual Isracl 
with the true bread which comes down from heaven, Mr. Davison might rephy this is “the 
comment ;” but where is “the text?” We acknowledge that the text upon +e this com- 
ment is hung, is not in the history of Moses; but the authority of this comment, and, if we 
may so speak, an implied “text? itself, is to be found in the words of our Lord, who calls 
himself “that bread ;” and in the words of St. Paul, who terms the manna the “ spiritual” or 
typical bread. If we allege that the “rock,” which when smitten poured forth ita stream to 
refresh the fainting Israelites, was a figure of Christ, it might in like manner, be urged that 
“the text” is wanting, and, certainly, we should not gather that view from the history of 
Moses ; yet “ the comment” is not ours, but that of the Apostle, who says “that Rock was 
Christ,” which can only be understood as asserting that it was an instituted and appointed 
type of Christ, Where we have no intimations of such adumbrations in the persons and 
transactions of the Old Testament, we are not at liberty to invent them, nor can we justly 
carry them beyond what is expressed by our inspired authority, or mame fairly inferred 
to be from it. On the other hand we are bound not to interpret the Old Testament without 
reference to the New; and not to disregard that light which the perfect revelation affords not 
only by its direct effulgence, but by its reflections upon the history of our redemption, up to 
the earliest ages, 
If it be argued, from the silence of the Mosaic history, that such types and allusions were 
not understood as such by the persons among whom they were first instituted, the answer is, 
1, That though they should not be supposed capable of understanding them as dearly os we 
do, yet it must be supposed, that the spiritual among them had their knowledge and faith 
greatly assisted by them, and that they were among those “wondrous things of the law,” 
which were, in some measure, revealed to those who prayed with David, that their eyes might 
be opened “ to behold ther,” or otherwise they were totally without religious use during all 
the ages previous to Christianity, and we rust come to the conclusion that the whole system 
of types was without edification to the Jews, and are instructive only to us. ; 0 
thus as to types, we may come to the same conclusion as to the prophecies of M th, to the 
iri ning and real application of many of which there appears to be as little indication 
types. But this cannot be affirmed, for St. Peter tells us, that of this 
srophets searched diligently who prophesied of the grace that should eome 
unto you ; hing what or what manner of time the spirit which was in them did pignify, 
when it testified beforehand the sufferings of Christ and the glory that should follow.” 'T’ 
prohecies could, probably, be but dimly interpreted; but something was known of their 
general meaning, something important was obtained by “searching” to reward the search into 
their import. . "Phe same discovery of the general import and bearing of the types, must also 
have rewarded a search equally eager and pious. If this is not allowed, then they were not 
types to the ancient pra a position which is contradicted by St. Paul, who « res, a to 
one instance, which may serve for the rest, namely, the entering of “the priest alone once 
every year into the inner tabernacle,” that by this “the Holy Ghost siormiep that the way 
to the helices was not ve7 made manifest,” and that the tabernacle itself, including, of course, 
its rag aie “was a figure FOR THE TIME THEN PRESENT, in or during which gifts and sacrifices 
were offered,” ; 
But, 2. We have, in one of the instances before adverted to in Hebrews xi, a direct proof 
of a distinct revelation, which is no where recorded in the Mosaic history separate from the 
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temporal promise in which it appears to have been involved. By faith Abraham, having 
received the promise of Canaan as “a place which he should afterward receive for an inherit- 
ance,” went to sojourn there; but by faith also he sojourned in this land ‘of promise as a 
stranger, dwelling In tents, ‘for he looked for a city which had foundations,” for the “heavenly 
state,” and by that act he, and Isaac, and Jacob, ‘the heirs with him of the same promise,” 
declared plainly that they ‘desired a better country, even a heavenly.” Of this better 
country they then received a promise, which promise is not distinctly recorded in the histor 
of Moses ; and it must, therefore, have been either included in the promise of Canaan, whic! 
was made to them and their descendants, as a type, an understood type, of the eternal and 
heavenly rest, which is agreeable to the allusions of St. Paul in other parts of the Epistle ; 
or else it was matter of separate and unrecorded revelation. In either view the history of 
Moses is silent, and yet we are compelled, by the comment of the Apostle, and in opposition 
to the argument which Mr. Davison and others found upon that silence, to allow either a 
collateral revelation separate from the promise of Canaan, or that that promise itself had a 
mystic sense which became the object of their faith; and thus,the inspired comment of the 
Apostle supplies a text wanting in the history, or an enlarged interpretation of that whieh is 
found in it. 

With this case of Abraham, Mr. Davison is evidently perplexed, and feels how forcibly it 
bears against his own rules of interpreting the Mosaic history of the religion of those early 
ages. He justly contends, against Grotius and Le Clerc, that the object of the faith recorded 
in Hebrews xi, was not always a temporal one, But, then, he proposes to show “how God 
without having. granted to those patriarchs the explicit revelation of an eternal heavenly state, a 
revelation which is no where exhibited in the Pentateuch, trained them to the aim and implicit 
persuasion of that eternal state by large and indefinite promises of being ‘ their Gov’ and 
‘their great reward,’ promises to’which the present life, as to them, furnished no adequate 
completion.” Thus, then, we are to-conclude, that the heavenly state to which these patriarehs 
looked, was a matter of entire inference from the promise that God would be “their God and 
their reward,” and from the consideration that nothing had occtirred to them, in this present 
life, to be adequate to these promises. To the latter we may reply that, if this were the only 
ground of their faith, they could not have made the inference till the close of life ; for how 
could they know that something adequate to these promises, if not previously explained to 
refer chiefly to the future state, might not yet, though after much delay, occur tothem? But 
they had this faith from the very giving of the promises, and, therefore, it was not left to 
future inference from circumstances. With respect to the former, that they inferred that there 
was a heavenly state, from the promise to Abraham, ‘I will be thy God,” when no previous 
“explicit revelation” of a future state was made; it not only supposes that the patriarchs 
had no revelation at all of a future life, no knowledge of the soul’s immortality, or of a general 
judgment; of which; indeed, “ Enoch prophesied ;” but it is inconsistent with the public and 
expressive action, (an action, probably, intended to be instructive as a symbolical one to all 
with whom Abraham was connected in Canaan,) that he “dwelt in tents,” in order “to 
declare plainly that he sought a better country.” This, surely, was not an action to be founded 
upon a probable, but still uncertain, inference from the unexplained general promise, “1 will 
be thy Gon ;” but one which was suited only to express a firm faith in an explicit revelation 
and a particular promise. 

But the whole of this theory is swept away entirely by the declaration of the Apostle, 
“These all died in faith, not. having received THE PROMISES,” that is, the things promised ; 
“but having seen them afar off, and were persuaded of them, and embraced them, and con- 
fessed that they were strangers and pilgrims on the earth ;” strangers, not at home, pilgrims 
journeying to it. Now this home, this better country which they sought, the Apostle here 
expressly says was not to them matter of inference, but the subject of “Promises,” in the 
faith of which they both lived and died. 

In the case of Abel’s offering;.as in those just given, the inspired comment, of the Apostle 
supplies “the text” to the history; or, in other words it so illustrates and enlarges our 
knowledge of the transaction, in its principles and antecedent circumstances, that we are 
bound to understand it not as persons who have not this additional information, or those who 
choose to disregard it, but as-it is explained upon authority not to be questioned. Abel, says 
ie “isha offered his more excellent sacrifice “by faith,” and faith must have respect to a 
preceding revelation. 

We have just seen what doctrinal. principles were implied in the practice of expiatory 
sacrifices, and-if Abel’s sacrifice was of this kind, which is the only satisfactory account 
which can be given of it, we. have. no reason. to suppose that it included any thing less or 
lower than those appointed under the law, and rihich are expressly stated to be types and 
figures, and shadows of the evangelical expiation of sin. An antecedent revelation to this 
effect must be supposed as the ground of his faith ; but we are not left wholly to this: we have 
an account, though brief, of such a revelation. 

That the account is brief is no objection. - What is written is not, for that reason, to be 
disregarded. There were, doubtless, reasons sufficiently wise why ‘the history of the 
patriarchal ages was not more largely given, If it were ouly to exercise our diligence, and 
to lead us to resort to what has been called “the analogy of faith,” and to interpret Scripture 
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by Scripture, the reason would be important. In arguing from this brevity or silence, howe 
both against the Divine institution of primitive sacrifice, and the evangelical interpretatio 
the sacrifice of Abel, some writers are apt to overlook the fact, that the Book of Genesis is 
but a sketch of this period of ancient history ; that it is so throughout, and that it no whe 
professesto be more. Arguments of this kind, as that of Bishop Warburton, who thinks it 
strange that if sacrifice were of Divine institution, not more is said on so important a subject, 
seem, insensibly, to proceed upon the supposition that the Book of Genesis was the ritual and 
directory of the patriarchal church, as that of Leviticus was the ritual of the Jewish, The 
absence of any account of the institution and prescribed mode of sacrifice might, m that case, 
have been thought strange ; but it is a brief history, evidently intended only to be introductory 
to that of God’s chosen people, the Jews, whose proper historiographer Moses, by Divine 
suggestion, became: Moses grounds no argument upon any part of it in favour of his own 
institutions, except it may be an implied one in favour of the peculiar relation of the Jews to 
God, as the seed of Abraham, to whom the land of Canaan was promised, and with whom a 
special covenant was made. The history of Abraham he was, therefore, bound to relate more 
at length, and he has done so; but where no immediate application of former events was to 
be made in this way, and the object was merely that of brief general instruction, we can see 
no particular rules binding upon him to omit or to insert:any thing, to dilate, or to contract. 
his narrative. If we are to argue from the brevity or the omissions of the narrative of the 
Book of Genesis, we may often fall into great absurdities, as many have done; and it might, 
indeed, be almost as fairly argued from the silence of this rapid history of the antediluvian 
world, that no code of morals was Divinely enjoined before the giving of the ten command- 
ments, as that sacrifices were not Divinely: instituted before the mandates issued from Sinai ; 
for the silence of the Book of Genesis equally respects both. We rather choose to argue, that 
as moral obedience must respect a law, and authoritative law must be a revelation from God ; 
so as faith respects doctrine and promise, that doctrine and those promises, if faith be obliga- 
tory, must also be a revelation from God ; and, again, as we collect from God’s displeasure 
against or favour to certain kinds and courses of moral conduct, that man was undera law 
which respected morals; so also, from his acceptance of one kind of sacrifice, and his rejection 
of-another, in the case of Cain and Abel, it will, for the same reason follow, that man was 
under a. law of sacrifice, and more especially since the sacrifices to which God, in after ages, 
had uniform and special respect, were of the same kind as that of Abel,—animal, vicarious, | 
and expiatory. In morals, we must suppose either traditional or personal revelation, or else 
give to them a human origin or invention, and in worship we have only the same alternative ; 
but to give to primitive morality one origin and to primitive worship another; to ascribe one 
to God and another to man, is to form a very incongruous system, and to involve ourselves in 
great difficulties. We must suppose Adam to have been an inspired teacher of morals, but 
to have left worship indifferent ; or, if we exclude traditional revelation, and assume that 
every man was taught personally by God in those times, that God made revelations of his 
law, but*none of his grace; that he revealed the standard by which hs man might discover 
his sin and danger, but that he made no discovery of the means by which a man, painfully 
sensible of his guilt and liableness to the punishment, might approach him so as to obtain his 
forgiveness and blessing. 5 
But besides this, it is easy to collect, from the sacred record in the early part of Genesis, 
brief as it is, no unimportant information of the theology which existed in the first family even 
prior to the sacrifice of Abel. That man was under law is certain ; that death was the penalt 
of sin is equally certain. That the first pair sinned, and that they did not die, notwithstand- 
ing the law, were obvious facts. ‘That the terms of their probation were changed, and that 
they were not shut out for ever from the Divine regard were circwnstances equally clear ; and 
also that they had means of approach to God, means of obtaining his favour, means of sanc= 
tification, means of obtaining eternal life, must also be necessarily inferred. Claims of justice 
and yearnings of mercy in Gop were seen at natural and legal variance and opposition; and 
if these were harmonized, and harmonized they were, or “the Lamb” could not be said to have 
been, slain “from the foundation of the world,” then must we suppose that there was some 
indication of this “wisdom of Gop” revealed for a practical end, the necessity of which must 
always have existed, to prevent despair on the one hand, and a presumptuous disregard of 
the Divine laws on the other. Though in figurative language, or’symbolical action, the 
manifestation of this truth might be made, yet it must have been substantially made, or it 
could not have been practical and influential. A veiled truth, is yet a truth, though veiled. 
A shadow indicates the outline of the substance, though’a shadow; and the sun, though 
shrouded with clouds, fills the hemisphere with light, though not with brightness, for day, 
however clouded, is far different from night. We cannot conceive of a theology at all suited, in 
any practical degree, to man’s fallen state, unless it comprehend the particulars we have given, 
as well as the knowledge of the existence and perfections of God ; and if we find an express 
indication of the evangelical method of saving man by the interposition of the incarnate Son of 
God, wemay be sure that, at least all that this indication, when fairly interpreted, contains was 
known to ‘Abel before he offered his sacrifice ; and, both from the brevity of the narrative and the 
office of Adamas the teacher of religion to his children, we might also infer that this indication was 
matter of converse and explanation, though this latter consideration we shall not insist upon. , 
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It is in the first promise that this indication is to be found, and here we shall join issue with 
_Mr. Davison as to its import, and the extent in which its meaning must have been understood 
‘in the first family. : 

In another part of this-work it has been established, that this prophetie promise must be 
understood symbolically, and that it contained the first manifestation of Messiah. This, in- 
deed, Mr. Davison acknowledges, but denies that his Divine nature, incarnation, the vicarious 
nature of his sufferings, and their atoning efficacy, could be inferred from it. As his remarks 
contain all that can be said against the commonly received opinion that it contained an intima. 

tion of all these, we may quote them. They contain some truth and. much error. ‘One 
object of faith has been always the same; that object the Redeemer. The original ‘promise 
in Paradise created this prospect of faith to be the light and hope of the world forever. But 
that original promise could not be interpreted by itself into the several parts of its appointed 
completion. The general prediction of the redeeming seed, ‘It shall bruise thy head and thou 
shalt bruise his heel,’ though adequate in the mind of God, to the determinate form of the 

Christian redemption, could not be so deduced into its final sense by the mind of man. And 
since there is no other promise or prediction extant, applicable to the faith of the first ages, 
and explanatory of the mode of the Christian redemption, we can justly ascribe no other 
knowledge of that redemption to those ages than such as is comprehended in the proper and 
apparentsense of the first evangelical promise, in which the particular notion of a sacrifice of 
expiation or atonement, or, indeed, of any sacrifice was then impossible to be discovered. It 
was the office of later revelation to fill up the design of this promise, and revelation, alone, 

could do it. For the deductions of supernatural truth are not within the sphere of human 

intellect. ‘They are not to be inferred as discoverable conclusions from one primary principle. 

A Redeemer being foretold, his Divine nature, his incarnation, the vicarious nature of his suf 

ferings, his death, and the atoning efficacy of it, all these, though real connections of truth, 

comprehended with the original promise, in the scheme of the Divine economy, came down to 
man, like new streams of light, by these separate channels, and when they are communicated 
in their proper form, then we know them; not before.” (2) ; 

One very misleading notion, as the reader will perceive from what has been already said, 
lies at the bottom of these remarks. It is assumed contrary to evidence, that the Book of 
Genesis is a complete history of the religious opinions of the patriarchs, and that they knew 
nothing on the subject of theology but what appears on the face of the account given by Moses, 
who touches their theological system but incidentally. We say that this notion is unfounded, 
not only because we must necessarily infer, that in order to be religious, nay even moral men, 
they knew much more than the rapid Mosaic sketch includes; but we conclude this fact on 
the authority of the inspired writers of the New Testament. Thus, for instance, we have 
seen that Abraham had a. revelation of a future state, and that Enoch prophesied of the “ com- 
ing of the Lord to judgment, with thousands of his saints,” though neither of those revelations 
are recorded by Moses. But though this is sufficient to show that the view taken of the 
primitive theology, by Mr. Davison, and those whose opinions he has undertaken to advocate, 
ts far too narrow, and that his conclusions, from such premises, must be unsatisfactory ; it is 
not, on this ground that his notion of the general and indefinite nature of the first promise shall 
be refuted. Let it be forgotten, for a moment, that Adam was naturally the religious head 
and religious teacher of his family; that there was always an inspiration in the church of 
God; that the general promises and prophecies were adapted to excite inquiry; and that 
spiritual men would always, more or less, as now, be led into the mystery veiled under the 
letter and symbol; yet, taking the prophecy simply by itself, it will be obvious from a care- 
ful consideration of it, that the view just given does not do it justice, and that it must have 
been more.amply and more particularly understood than Mr. Davison, in support of his hypo- 
thesis, would represent. He would have it taken so generally as to be incapable of interpret- 
ation “into the several parts of its appointed completion,” and to be only able to‘convey some 
one general notion of a deliverer. But why are ‘we to confine it to one general indistinct 
impression? Why, though the several parts of this prophetic promise should be allowed to be 
comparatively obscure, and their impression to be general, should it not be considered in the 
parts of which it is actually composed? and why should not each part have been apprehended 
separately and distinctively, though yet obscurely? Of several parts the prophecy is, in fact, 
composed, and to these parts, as well as to the general impression made by the whole, must 
the attention of the patriarchs have been necessarily directed. The Divine nature, the incar- 
nation, the vicarious nature of Messiah’s sufferings, and their atoning efficacy, we are told? 
came to man “by separate channels,” and were not in any way to be apprehended in this 
promise. In their farther and full development we grant this; but let us see whether this 
promise, “interpreted even by itself,” must not have led the patriarchs many steps, at least, 
toward. all these doctrines. 

The Divine nature of the promised Redeemer, we are told, was a separate revelation; but, 
surely, this promise clearly indicated that he was to be of a superior nature, not only to man, 
but to that fell spirit whom he was to subdue, and whose subtlety, power, and malice, our 
first parents had so lamentably experienced; that he was to deprive him of that dominion 
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which he had acquired over man, and restore the world from the evil effects which it had sus- 
tained from the success of his temptations. "This was seen in the promise by an easy and 
natural interpretation, and the step from this to the absolute divinity of this Restorer, or, at 
least, to an apprehension of the probability of it,-was certainly not a large and difficult one. 
The blessings, too, which he was to procure for sinful man were of such a nature as to give 
the most exalted ideas of the being who could bring them back to man when forfeited by a 
most righteous sentence. They were spiritual blessings. For, if our- first parents were to- 
.derive any consolation or benefit from the promise in this life; if it was to turn their repent- 
ance to any account; or to.give them any hope and confidence toward God, whom they had 
offended, to be assured that the head of the serpent should be bruised, then their attention must 
have been turned to spiritual blessings as the result of this, since in this life they neither 
obtained exemption from labour, suffering, or death. Now those who adopt the principle of 
Mr. Davison, and will allow of no revelations-in those ages being assumed but those which 
are recorded by Moses, are bound to allow that there was in the promise something which 
was intended to give religious hope and comfort to the first pair, and to their immediate pos- 
terity, or they cannot account for the existence of religious worship and the hope which it 
implies, since there is no other recorded. promise of the same antiquity, and they will allow 
nothing to be assumed besides what is written. If, then, this first_ promise, ministered to the 
religious hope, faith, and comfort of our first parents, it turned that hope to the spiritual 
blessings which they had lost, namely, the favour of God and eternal life, and to. these’ as 
coming to them through the bruising: of the head of the serpent by the seed of the woman. ‘The 
same conclusion we must come to, if we adopt what we appear compelled to do, on apostolic 
authority, the doctrine of collateral expository revelations, for these would throw light upon 
the figurative and symbolic terms of the promise, and show. much of its real and spiritual 
import. In either case we must resort to this promise as the source of that hope of pardon 
and spiritual victory, which, from the time,it was given, became an inmate in the bosoms of 
faithful men, and animated them in their moral conflicts. "Whoever, then, the seed of the 
woman might be, he was, in this very promise, exhibited as the Restorer of the all-important 
spiritual blessings of the Divine favour, power over Satan; and eternal life. Thus their notions 
of his character, and, indeed, of his superior nature; would:be still farther advanced. 

But the bruising of the head of Satan, which could only be understood of a fatal blow to be 
inflicted on the power which he had acquired over man, and which had displayed itself in the 
introduction of suffering and death, in the evil dispositions of men toward each other, and all 
the miseries which so soon sprung up in society, directed their‘hope also to future blessings as 
to themselves and their posterity, which blessings could be noless than deliverance from the 
evils which the subtlety of the serpent had introduced, namely, as to them, deliverance from 
affliction and death; and, as to society, a return to primeval purity. - Whether they looked 
for this deliverance by a renovation of the present world, or by the introduction of the pious 
into another, we cannot say. If our first parents were, for some time, uncertain as to this 
point, the antediluvian family could not long remain so, since the doctrine of a future life was 
Inown to Enoch, and, if not before, was revealed to others by the fact of his translation, and 
he was but “the seventh from Adam.” But whether by the renovation of the earth, and the 
restoration of the bone arian to immortality in this world, or by the resurrection of the body 
and the glorification of the soul in a future state, still was such a restoration implied in the 

romise, and the person by whom death was to be conquered and-sin expelled from man’s 
heart, and immortality and bliss restored, was still “the seed of the woman.” That the 
divinity of a being capable of bestowing such favours, was, at least, indicated in the first 
promise, is not, therefore, too strong a conclusion; and though new. communications of this 
truth, coming through “separate channels,” illustrated the text of this revelation, yet in the 
channel of the original promise, through which came the first hope of ‘a Redeemer,” we see 
those concomitant circumstances from which it could not but be inferred, that he was, at least, 
super-human and. super-angelic. He was the seed of the woman, ahd yet superior to “the 
archangel fallen”—and he was seen in that promise, as he is seen now, though with greater 
detail of circumstance, as the great medium of pardon, moral renovation, immortality, and 
eternal life. : 

It is equally untenable to say, that the doctrine of the incarnation was not to be deduced 
from the promise, before us, but that this also came by “a separate channel.” The farther 
revelation of this truth opened for itself various courses, but it is there also. The being there 
spoken of as superior to the serpent, and as so superior to man, even in his innocence and 
perfection, that he should subdue the power which had subdued Adam, and recover what 
Adam lost, was, nevertheless, to be “the seep of the woman :” to be her offspring even in her 
fallen state; so that in truth so much of the doctrine of the incarnation was to be deduced 
from the promise, that this “seed of the woman” was at once to be man, and more than man. 
And then for the doctrine of his “ vicarious sufferings,” and their efficacy, why should we be 
compelled wholly to look for the first indication of this to revelations coming to man tha 
separate and later channels? These, we again thankfully acknowledge, have been abundantly 
opened; but, if we allow Adam and the patriarchs to have been men of but common powers 
of reflection, (though to them a very vigorous and even cultivated intellect might in justice be 
conceded,) then the first indication of this truth also must have been seen in the first promise, 
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It was comparatively dim and obscure, we grant; but there was a substantive manifestation 
of it; and, to say nothing of collateral instruction from Gop himself, it was apprehended in 
the first promise, not by difficult and distant, but by near and natural inference, that the 
restoration of man should be effected by the sufferings of the Restorer. For what could be 
understood by the bruising of the heel of the seed of the woman in the conflict which was to 
spring from the enmity put between that seed, some one distinguished person so called, and 
the serpent, but a temporary injury and suffering? and why should he sustain the injur 
rather than any other descendant of the woman, except that the conflict, in which he Boeeeed. 
was in his character of Redeemer, coming forth to the struggle for man’s sake, and for man’s 
yescue? As he was a being superior to man, and yet man, then is there an indication of his 
incarnation ; if of*his incarnation, then it was indicated also that his sufferings were voluntary, 
for to suffer could not spring from his weakness who was able to subdue, but from the will of 
Him who chose, in this way, to subdue the grand enemy. His suffering, then, was for man, 
and it was voluntary suffering for man; and if voluntary, then was there a connection between 
this his temporary voluntary suffering and the bruising of the serpent’s head, that is, his con- 
quest over Satan, and the rescue of man from his dominion ; in other words, there was an 
efficacy in his sufferings which connected themselves, not by accident, but by appointment and 
institution, with man’s salvation from those evils, spiritual and corporal, which had been 
induced by the power and malice of the devil. 

. Interpreted then by itself, there is much more in this promise than Mr, Davison has disco- 
vered in it. It exhibited to man the means of his salvation; this was to be effected by the 
interposition of a being of a superior nature, made “the seed of the woman ;” his office was to 
destroy the works of the devil; he exposed himself to voluntary sufferings for this end; these 
sufferings had a direct efficacy and connection with man’s deliverance from the power of Satan, 
and, therefore, we may add, with the justice of Gop, since Satan could have no power over 
man but by God’s permission, which permission was a part of man’s righteous punishment. 
This last consideration is of great importance. For as the patriarchs, with their lofty and 
clear notions of the majesty of the Divine Being, could not suppose that Satan had obtained 
any victory over him, or that the conflict between the Redeemer and him was*to be one of 
power merely, since they must have known that he might at any time have been expelled from 
his usurped dominion by the fiat of the Almighty; so the dominion of Satan must have been 
regarded by them in the light of a judicial permission for the punishment of sin, and exhibit- 
ing the awful justice and sanctity of the law of God. It would, therefore, necessarily follow, 
in their reasonings on this subject, that the sufferings of the seed of the woman, expressed by 
the bruising of his heel, as they were demonstrated to be voluntary on his part by the superior 
greatness. of his nature, and were expressly appointed on the part of God, as appears from the 
very terms of the first promise, were connected with this exercise of punitive justice, and were 
designed to remove it. Here, then, the notion of satisfaction and atonement breaks in, and a 
basis was laid for the rite of expiatory sacrifice, and the conformity of that rite to the doctrine 
of the first. promise is at. once seen; it thus became a visible expression of the faith of the 
fathers in this appointed method of man’s deliverance. adhe ‘ ‘ 

There is nothing in this exposition of the import of the first promise which is so suggested 
by what we now know on these important subjects, as to be supposed out of the reach of the 
spiritually minded and reflecting paxt of the first family ; and if so, then this promise may be 
considered as the basis of Abel’s faith, ancLits doctrine as visibly embodied in what was pecu- 
liar in Abel’s offering. Even if we were not able to'refer to a promise sufficiently definite to 
support such an expression of faith, the former view we have taken would still hold good, that 
all faith necessarily supposes a previous revelation; and if faith does, by its acts, refer to a 
particular revelation, then an actual previous revelation of some particular doctrine, object, or 
view, must necessarily be supposed, or it is not faith, but fancy and presumption. 

It is vainly urged against this, by Mr. Davison, that the faith spoken of by St. Paul in 
Hebrews xi, had for its simple and general object, that “‘God.is the rewarder of such as dili- 
gently seck him.” . For, though this is supposed as the ground of every act of faith, yet the 
special acts recorded have each their special object. Even, if it were not so, this gencral 
— itself, is not to be so generally and indefinitely interpreted, as Mr. Davison would 

ave it, who tells us that the first creed was “that God is a rewarder,” and that the other 
articles were given by successive and distant revelations, This is a partial and delusive 
statement; for, from this very text, which surely Mr. Davison had no right to curtail, another 
article is to be assigned to the first creed, namely, that God is not merely a rewarder, but a 
rewarder of those “that diligently seek him... Even with respect to the first, as Mr. Law 
justly observes, “God cannot be considered as a rewarder of mankind in any other sense than 
as he is a fulfiller of his promises made to mankind in the covenant of Messiah. For God 
could not give, nor man receive, any rewards or blessings, but in and through one Mediator, 
Christ Jesus.” (3) But we may add, that the rewarding mentioned by the fipeetle is con- 
nected with “seeking” him. Only to such he was or is a reward “ who diligently seck him,” 
and this seeking or worshipping God supposes some appointed instituted method of approach- 
ing him, and which, therefore, must be regarded by an acceptable faith, and recognised by its 


(3) Confulation of Warburton, 
; 53 
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external acts. This is not mere inference, for both Cain and Abel believed that God is, and 
that he is a rewarder,” and they both sought him; but they sought him differently, and to 
Abel only and to his offering, that is, to his mode of “seeking” God, his Maker had respect. 
But farther, the whole chapter shows that, besides this general prmciple, the acts of faith there 
recorded reposed on antecedent revelations, either general or specific, which accorded with 
them. Noah’s faith respected the promise of his preservation in the ark; Abraham’s, that he 


should have a son, that his seed should possess the earthly Canaan, and he himself the hea-. 


venly Canaan; Moses’ faith, in the first instance recorded of it, respected the promises of 
spiritual and eternal blessings to those who should renounce the “ pleasures of sin for a season,” 
and in the second, the promise of God to deliver Israel, and to fulfil the promise made to 
Abraham ; and so also in the other mstances given, the faith constantly respected some par- 
ticular revelation from God. From all this, it will follow, that the Apostle, in this chapter, 
did not imtend to say that the object of faith in any age whatever, was exclusively, that God 
is a rewarder of them who seek him, but that the elders who obtained the “good report” had 
faith in the word and promises of God, and for that had been honoured and rewarded. He 
lays down two principles, it is true, which must be assumed before any special act of faith can 
be exercised —“ That God is,” or there could be no object of trust; and that he rewards them 
that “diligently seek him,” or there could be no motive to prayer, ‘or to ask his interposition 
in any case; but these principles being admitted, then every word and promise of God becomes 
an object of faith to good men, who derive from this habit of trusting in God, on the authority 


_of hisown engagements, that courage and constancy by which re ve distinguished, and are 


crowned with those rewards which he has always attached to fait 
And here, also, we may observe, that the notion stated above, that the mere belief by these 
ancient patriarchs that God is, and “that he is a rewarder,” could not be at all apposite to the 
purpose for which this recital of the faith of the elders was addressed to the Hebrews. The 
object of it was clearly to induce the Jews, who believed, not ‘‘to cast away their confidence,” 
their faith in Christ. But what adaptation to this end can we discern in the dry statement 
that Abel and Enoch believed that God is, and that he is ‘ta rewarder?” Had the Hebrews 
renounced Christ, and turned Jews again, they would still have believed these two points of 
doctrine. There are but two views of this recital of the instances of ancient faith which can 
harmonize it with the Apostle’s argument and design. The first is to consider him as adducing 
this list of worthies as examples of a steady faith in all that God had then revealed to man, 
and of the happy effects which followed. The connection of this with his argument will then 
be obyious; for, by these examples, he urges the Hebrews to persevere in believing all that 
God had, “in these last days,” revealed of his Son, Jesus Christ, in disregard of the da 
and persecutions to which they were exposed on that account; because thus they would share 
in the “ good report” and in the rewards of the “elders” of their own church, and imitate the 
honourable piety of their ancestry. This is enough for our argument. But there is a second 
view, not to be slightly passed over, which is, that these instances of ancient faith are adduced 
by the Apostle to prove that all the “elders” of the patriarchal and Jewish churches had faith 
in THE Curist To come, and that, therefore, the Hebrews would be the imitators of their faith 
and the partakers of its rewards in “holding fast their confidence,” their faith in the same Christ 
who had already come, and whom they had received as such. Nor is even this stronger view 
difficult to be made out; for, though the different acts and exercises of faith ascribed to them 
have respect to different promises and revelations, some spiritual, some ternporal, and some 
mixed, yet may we trace in all of them a respect, more or less immediate, to the leading object 
of all faith, the Messiah himself. We have seen, that Abel’s faith had respect to the method 
of man’s justification, through the sufferings of the seed of the woman. As that seed was 
appointed to remedy the evils brought into the world by the serpent, it is clear that eternal 
life could only be expected with reference to him, and Enoch’s lofty faith in a future heavenly 
tate consequently looked to him then, like ours now, as “the author of eternal salvation to 
them that obey him,”—a conclusion, as to this patriarch, which is rendered stronger by his 
prophecy of Christ’s coming to judgment. “ with ten thousand of his saints.” Noah’s faith had 
immediate respect to the promise of God to preserve him in the ark; but it cannot be discon- 
nected from his faith in the first promise and other revelations of the bruising of the head of 
the serpent by Messiah, a promise which had not been accomplished, and which, if he believed 
God to be faithful, he must have concluded could not fall to the ground, and that his preser- 


vation, in order to prevent the human race from extinction, and to bring in the seed of the _ 


woman, in the fulness of time, was connected with it. His faith in God, as his deliverer, was 
bound up, therefore, we may almost say necessarily, with his faith in the Redeemer, 
and the one was the evidence of the other; for which reason, principally, it probably 
was, that the Apostle says “that he became heir of the righteousness which is by faith.” 
All the acts of Abraham’s faith had respect, immediately or ultimately, to the promised seed. 
enjoyment of eternal life for himself, which was the final effect of his justification by faith in 
the seed in whom all nations were to be blessed,—the transaction as to Isaac, when he believed 
that God would raise him from the dead, because he believed that the promise could not fail 
which had declared that the Messiah should spring from Isaae,—“In Isaac shall thy seed be 
called.” The faith of Isaac, in blessing, or prophesying of the condition of Jacob and Esau, 
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had still reference to the Messiah, who was to descend from Jacob, not Esau, and the lot of 
whose posterity was regulated accordingly. The same observation*may he made as to 
Jacob blessing the sons of Joseph, and Joseph's making mention of the departure of the 
children of Israel, and giving commandment concerning his bones: both related to the settlo- 
ment of the tribes in Canaan, and both were complicated with the relation of that event to, 
and the peculiarity stamped upon Israel, by the expected coming of Messias. When Moses, 
by faith, full of the hopes of immortality, renounced the temptations of the Egyptian court, the 
reproach he endured is called “the reproach of Christ,” the Apostle thus plainly intimating, 
that it was through the expected Messiah that he looked for the hope of eternal life, “ the 
recompense of the reward.” His faith, as leader of the hosts of Israel, was connected with the 
promises of God to give them possession of the land of Canaan as their patrimony, as that was 
with the advent of the Messiah among them “in the fulness of time.” ‘The faith of Rahab 
may appear more remotely connected with the promise of Messiah; but the connection may 
still be traced. She believed in the God of Israel as the tue God; but by entertaining and 
preserving the spies, she also intimated ‘her faith in the promise of God to give the descend- 
ants.of Abraham the land of Canaan for their inheritance, which design she could only know 
from the promises made to Abraham, either traditionally from him, who had himself long 
resided in Canaan, or by information from the spies; and if she had this knowledge in either 
way, it is not difficult to suppose her informed, also, as to the seed promised to Abraham, in 
which all the nations of the earth were to be blessed. TV ineline to think, that the faith of 
Rahab had respect not so much to any information she received from the spies, as to tradi- 
tions derived from Abraham. Whether she stood, by her descent, in any near relation to 
those with whom Abraham had more immediately conversed, or whether Abraham had very 
publicly testified inCanaan God’s design to establish his posterity there, and to raise up from 
among them the holy seed, the Messiah, I will not pretend to determine ; but there are two 
reasons which, at least, make it probable that Abraham gave a public testimony to religious 
truth during his residence in Canaan. The first is, his residence in tents; thereby “declaring 
plainly,” says the Apostle Paul, “that he sought,a better country, even a heavenly ;” that is, 
declaring it to the Canaanites, or the action would have had no meaning, declaring this doc- 
trine to the people of his own age. The second is, that the same Apostle gives it as a reason 
for the preservation of Rahab that she believed, while those “that believed not,” perished, 
meaning plainly the rest of the Canaanites. Now, what were they to believe, and why were 
they guilty for not believing? The only rational answer to be given is, that they had had 
the means of knowing the designs of God, as to Abraham and his. posterity, from whom the 
age Messiah was to spring; and that, not crediting the testimony given first by Abra- 

am, and which was afterward confirmed by the wonders of Egypt, but setting themselves 
against the designs of God, they “perished” judicially, while Rahab, on account of her faith 
in these revelations, was preserved. 

With respect to “Gideon, and Barak, and Samson, and Jephthah, and Daniel, and Samuel,” 
they were judges, kings, and conquerors. They had a hofty faith in the special promises of 
success, which God was pleased to make to them; but that faith, also, sprung from, and was 
supported by, the sper relation in which their nation stood to Jehovah; they were the seed 
of Abraham ; they held their land by the grant of the Most High; they were all taught to look 
for the rising of the mighty prince Messiah among them; and their faith in special promises 
of success, could not but have respect to all these covenant engagements of God with thejr 
people, and may be considered as in no small degree grounded upon them, and, in its special 
acts, as an evidence that they had this faith in the deeper and more comprehensive promises, 
Certain it is, that one of them mentioned in this list of warriors, David, does, iv the very songs 
in which he celebrates his victories, almost constantly blend them with the conquests of Messiah ; 
which is itself a marked and eminent proof of the connection which was constantly kept up in 
the minds of the pious governors of Israel between the political fortunes of their nation and the 
promises which respected the seed of Abraham. As to the Prophets, also mentioned by the 
Apostle, they were constantly made the channels of new revelations as to the Messiah, and 
their faith, therefore, had an immediate reference to him; and for the sufferers in the cause of 
religious truth, so honourably recorded, the martyrs of the Old Testament who had “trial of 
eruel mockings and scourgings, were stoned, sawn asunder,” &c, they are all represented as 
supported by their hope of roapeacpns and a resurrection; blessings which, from the first, 
were acknowledged to come to man only through the appointed Redeemer. Thus the faith of 
all had respect to Christ, either more directly or remotely ; and, if farther proof were necessary, 
all that has been said is crowned by the concluding sentence of the Apostle—“and these all 
having obtained a good report, through faith, received not the promise, God having provided 
some better thing for us, that they without us should not be made perfeet ;” which “better 
thing,” whether it mean the personal appearance of Messiah, or their reception into heaven by 
a resurrection, which God determined should not take place as to the church separately, but 
in a body, proves that not only did their faith look back to special promises of succour, deliver- 
ance, and other blessings; but was constantly looking forward to Christ, and to the blessings 
of a resurrection and eternal life, which he was to bestow. ‘This, he affirms, too, was the case 
with atu whom‘he had mentioned—“ these ax1. prep in the faith;” but in what faith did they 
die? not the faith they had in the promises of the various deliverances mentioned in the chapter; 
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those special acts of faith were past, and the special promises to which they were directed were 
obtained long before death: they died in the faith of unaccomplished promises—the appearance 
of Messiah, and the obtaining of eternal life through him. 

Enough has been said to prove, that the sacrifice of Abel was expiatory, and that it conformed, 
as an act of faith, to some anterior revelation. If that revelation were only that which is 
recorded in the first promise, on which some remarks have been offered, Abel’s faith accorded 
with its general indication of the doctrine of vicarious suffering; but his visibly representing - 
his faith in these doctrines, by an animal sacrifice, is not to be resolved into the invention and 
device of Abel, though he himself should be assumed to have been the first ‘to adopt this rite, 
unless we suppose him to have been under special direction. It is very true, and a point not 
to be at any time lost sight of, that the open and marked acceptance of Abel’s sacrifice was a 
Divine confirmation of the mode of approaching him by animal sacrifice; and seems to have 
been intended as instructive and admonitory to the world, and to have invested this mode of 
worship with a renewed and more signal stamp of Diyine appointment than heretofore. ‘That 
in this light it was considered by the Apostle, appears plainly deducible from his words, “and 
by it, (his sacrifice,) he being dead, yet speaketh.” By words more emphatic he could not 
have marked the importance of that act, as an act of public and sanctioned instruction. Abel 
“spoke” to all succeeding ages, and continues to speak, not by his personal righteousness, not 
by any other circumstance whatever, but by his sacrifice, (for with Ove.as understood, must 
avrns agree;) and in no way could he, except by his sacrifice as distinct from that of Cain, 
speak to future ages, and as that sacrifice taught how sinful guilty men were to approach God, 
and was a declaration of the necessity of atonement for their sins. We should think this a 
sufficient answer to all who complain of the want of an express indication of the Divine appoint- 
ment of animal expiatory sacrifice in the first family. The indication called for is here express, 
since this kind of sacrifice was accepted, and an offering, not animal and not expiatory, was 
as publicly rejected; and since, also, Abel, as we may conclude from the Apostle’s emphatic 
words, did not act in this affair merely as a private man; but as one who was, by his acts, to 
instruct and influence others—“by it he, being dead, yet,” even to this day, “speaketh.” 

Decidedly, however, as this circumstance marked out a sanctioned method of approaching 
Gop, we think that Abel rather conformed to a previously appointed sacrificial institution 
than then, for the first time, offered an animal and expiatory sacrifice, though it should be 
supposed to be under‘a Divine direction. For Cain could not have been so blamable had he 
not violated some rule, some instituted practice, as to the mode of worship; and, after all 
that has been said, the clothing of our first parents with the skins of beasts, cannot so well 
be ee for as by supposing those skins to have been taken from animals offered in 
sacrifice. 

But whether this typical method of representing the future atonement first took place with 
Abel, or previously with Adam, a Divine origin must be assigned to it. The proof of this 
has been greatly anticipated in the above observations which have been designed to establish 
the expiatory character of Abel’s offering ; but a few additional remarks on this subjeet may 
not be useless. A é 

’ The human invention of primitive animal sacrifice is a pomt given up by Mr. Dayison, and 
other writers on the same side, if such sacrifices can be wean cuerice © The human 
invention of eucharistic offerings they can conceive ; and Mr. Davison thinks he can find a 
natural explanation of the practice of offering animal sacrifice, if considered as a confession of 
guilt; but for “that condition of animal sacrifice, its expiatory atoning power,” he observes, 
*T confess myself unable to comprehend how it can ever be grounded on the principles of 
reason, or deduced from the light of nature. There exists no discernible connection between 
the one and the other. On the contrary, nature has nothing to say for such an expiatory 
power, and reason every thing against it. For that the life of a brute creature should ransom 
the life of a man; that its blood should have any virtue to wash away his sin, or purify his 
conscience, or redeem his penalty ; or that the involuntary sufferings of a being, itself uncon- 
scious and irrational, should have a moral efficacy to his benefit or pardon, or be able to 
restore him with Gon, these are things repugnant to the sense of reason, incapable of being 
brought into the scale of the first ideas of nature, and contradictory to all genuine religion, 
natural and revealed. For as to the remission of sin, it is plamly altogether within the 
prerogative of Gop, an act of his mere mercy; and since it is so, every thing relating to the 
conveyance and the sanction, the profession, and the security of it, can spring only from his 
appointment.” : 

’ But this being allowed, and nothing can be more obvious, then it follows, that the patriarchal 
sacrifices, if proved to be expiatory, as the means of removing wrath from offenders, and of 
conveying and sanctioning pardon, must be allowed to have had Divine institution, and the 

“notion of their being of human device, must, in consequence, be given up. In proof of this, 
we have seen that Abel’s justification was the result of his faith, and that. this faith was 
connected with that in his sacrifice which distinguished it from the offering of Cain ; and thus 
its expiatory character is established by its having been the means to him of the remission of 
sin; and the appointed medium of the “conveyance” and “ security” of the benefit. We have 
also seen, that Noah’s burnt offering was connected with the averting of the wrath of God 
from the future world, so that not even its wickedness should lead him again ‘to destroy all 
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flesh” by a universal flood; that the sacrifices of the friends of Job (4) were of the same 
expiatory character ; and that the reason for the prohibition of blood was, under both dispen- 
sations, the patriarchal and the Mosaic, the same. To these may be added two passages in 
Exodus, which show that animal sacrifices, among the patriarchs, were offered for averting 
the Divine displeasure, and that this notion of sacrifice was entertained by the Israelites, 
previous to the giving of the law. “Let us go, I pray thee, three days’ journey into. the 
desert, and sacrifice unto the Lord our God, lest he fall upon us with pestilence, or with the 
sword,” Exodus v, 3. “Thou must give us also sacrifices and burnt offermgs, that we may 
sacrifice unto the Lord our God,” Exodus x, 25,26. The remark of Dr. Richie (5) is here 
pertinent. ‘In these two passages Moses and Aaron’ speak of sacrificing not as a new and 
uncommon thing, but as a usual mode of worship, with which Pharaoh was as well acquainted 
as themselves, consequently a thing that was not a late ornew invention.” And in pursuance 
of the same argument it may be noted, that Moses, even in the law, no where speaks of 
expiatory sacrifice as a new institution, a rite which was henceforward to be considered as 
bearing a higher character than formerly ; but as a thing familiar to the people. Now such 
an intimation would, doubtless, have been necessary on the very ground just stated, the 
repugnancy of animal sacrifices, considered as expiatory, to nature and reason ; but to prepare 
them for such a change, for an institution so repugnant to the former class and order of their 
notions on this subject, there is nothing said by Moses, no intimation of an alteration in the 
character of sacrifice is given; but a practice manifestly familiar is brought under new and 
special rules, assigned to certain persons as the sacrificers, and to certain places, and appro- 
priated to the national religion,‘and the system of a theocratical government. Whence, then, 
did this familiarity with the notion of expistory sacrifice arise among the Israelites? If the 
book of Genesis were written previously to the law, and they collected the notion from that, 
then this is proof that they understood the patriarchal sacrifices to be expiatory; and if, as 
others think, that book was not written the first in the series of the Pentateuch, but the last, 
they had the notion from tradition and custom. 

hough we think that the evidence of Scripture is of sufficient clearness to establish the 
Divine origin of the antediluvian sacrifices; and, with Hallet, (6) regard the public Divine 
acceptance of Abel’s sacrifice as amounting toa demonstration of their institution by the authority 
of God, the argument drawn from the natural incongruity of sacrificial rites, on which so many 
writers have forcibly dwelt, ought not to be overlooked. It comes in to confirm the above 
deductions from Scripture, and though it has been sometimes attacked with great ingenuity, it 
has never been solidly refuted. “It is evident,” says Delany, (7) “that unprejudiced reason 
never could antecedently dictate, that.destroying the best of our fruits and creatures could be 
an office acceptable to God, but quite the contrary. Also, that it did not prevail from any 
demand of nature is undeniable, forI believe that no man will say that we have any natural 
instinct or appetite to gratify in spilling the blood of an innocent, inoffensive creature upon 
the earth, or burning his body upon an altar. Nor could there be any temptation from 
appetite to do this in'those ages, when the whole sacrifice was consumed by fire, or when, if it 
were not, yet men wholly abstained from flesh.” 

The practice cannot be resolved into priestcraft, for no order of priests was then instituted ; 
and if men resolve it into superstition, they must not only suppose that the first family were 
superstitious, but, also, that God, by his acceptance of Abel’s sacrifice, gave his sanctien to a 
superstitious and irrational practice ; and if none will be so bold as this, there remains no 
other resource, than to contend for its reasonableness, in opposition to the argument just quoted 
from Delany ; and to aid the case by assuming, also, that it was the dictate of a delicate and 
enlightened sentimentalism. This 1s the course taken by Mr. Davison, who has placed what 
others have urged with the same intent, in the most forcible light, so that, in refuting him, we 
refute all. ‘To begin with “tke more simple forms of oblation ;” those offerings of the fruits 
of the earth, which have been termed eucharistical, “reason,” says Mr. Davison, “seems to 
recognise them at once; they are the tokens of a commemorative piety, rendering to the 
Creator and Supreme Giver, a portion of his gifts, in confession of his original dominion in 
them, and of his continued favour and beneficence.” But this is very far from being a rational 
account of even simple thank offerings of fruits; supposing such offerings to have been really 
made in those primitive times. Of this, in fact, we have no evidence, for we read only of one 
oblation of this kind; that of Cain, andit was not accepted by Gop. But waiving that objection, 
and supposing such offerings to have formed a part of the primitive worship, from whence, we 
may ask, did men obtain the notion,*that in such acts they gave back to the Supreme Giver 
some portion of his gifts? It is not, surely, assumed by the advocates of this theory, that the 
first men were like those stupid idolaters of following ages, who thought that the deities 


(4) Mr. Davison, in pursuance of his theory, that the patriarchal sacrifices were not expiatory, has strangely 
ayerred, that this transaction is “‘a proof of the efficacy of Job’s prayer, not of the erpiatory power of the 
sacrifice of his friends.” “Why, then, was not the prayer efficacious, without the sacrifice? And how could 
the “ burnt offering” of his friends give efficacy to his prayer, unless by way of expiation? What is the 
office of expiatory sacrifice, but to avert the anger of God from the offerer? This was precisely the effect 
of the burnt offering of Eliphaz and his friends: that it was connected with the prayer of Job, no morealters 
the expiatory character of that offering, than the prayers which accompanied such offerings under the aw. 

(5) Pec. Doc. (6) In Hebrews xi, 4 () Revelation Examined, 
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themselves feasted upon the oblations brought to their temples. On the contrary, their views 
of God were elevated and spiritual; and whenever such a Being is acknowledged, it is clear, 
that the notion of giving back any thing to him, can only be a rational one, when he has 
appointed something to be done in return for his gifts, or to be appropriated to his service ; 
which leads us at once to the doctrine of a Divine institution. The only rational notion of a 
return to God as an acknowledgment for ‘his favours, when notions of his spirituality and 
independence are entertained, is that of gratitude, and thanksgiving, and obedience. ‘These. - 
form “a reasopable service;” but when we go beyond these, we may well be at a loss to 
know, ‘“ what we can give unto him.” Ifhe requires more than these, as acknowledgments 
of our dependence and his goodness, how should we know that he requires more, unless we 
had some revelation on the subject? And if we had a general revelation, importing that 
something more would be acceptable, how should we be able to fix upon one particular thing, 
as the subject of such an oblation, more than another? A divine institution would invest 
such offerings with a symbolical, or a typical character, or both; and then they would have a 
manifest reason ; but, assuredly, independent of that, they would rest upon no rational ground 
whatever; there could be no discernible connection between the act and the end, in any case 
where the majesty and spirituality of God were recognised. Mr. Davison assumes that, 
though “the prayer or the oblation cannot purchase the favour of God, it may make us fitter 
objects of his favour.” But, we ask, even if we should allow that prayer makes us fitter 
objects of his favour, how we could know even this without revelation; or, if we could place 
this effect to the account of prayer by something like a rational deduction, how we could get 
the idea, that to approach a spiritual being, with a few handfuls of fruit gathered from the 
earth, and to present them in addition to our prayers, should render us the “ fitter objects” of 
the Divine beneficence? ‘There is no rational connection between the act and the end, on 
which to establish the conclusion. 

Reason failing here, recourse is‘had to sentiment. 

“Tn the first dawn of the world, and the beginnings of religion, it is reasonable to think 
that the direction of feeling and duty was more exclusively toward God. The recent creation 
of the world, the revelations in Paradise, and the great transactions of his providence, may 
well be thought to have wrought a powerful impression on the first race, and to have given 
them, though not a purer knowledge, yet a more intimate and a more intense perception, of 
his being and presence. The continued miracle of the actual manifestations of God would 
enforce the same impressions upon them. ‘These having less scope of action in communion 
with thew fellow creatures, in the solitude of life around them, in the great simplicity of the 
social state, and the consequent destitution of the objects of the- social duties; their religion 
would make the aets of devotion its chief monuments of moral obligation. Works of justice 
and charity could have little place. Works of adoration must fill the void. And it is real 
action, not unembodied sentiment, which the Creator has made to be the master principle of 
our moral constitution. From these causes some boldness in the form of a representative 
character, some ritual clothed with the imagery of a symbolical expression, would more readily 
pass into the first liturgy of nature. Not simple adoration, not the naked and unadorned 
oblations of the tongue; but adoration invested in some striking and significative form, and 
conveyed by the instrumentality of material tokens, would be most in aceordance with the 
strong energies of feeling, and the insulated condition of the primitive race.” (8) 

Two or three observations will be sufficient to dissipate all these fancy pictures. 1. It is 
not true, that the “recent creation of the world, the revelations in Paradise,” &c, made that 

reat moral impression upon the first men which is here described. That impression did not 

eep our first parents from sin; much less did it produce this effect upon Cain and his 
descendants ; nor upon “ the sons of God,” the race of Seth, who soon became corrupt ; and 
so wickedness rapidly increased, until the measure of the sin of the world was filled up. 2. It 
is equally unfounded, that in that state of society “works of justice and charity could have 
little place, and that works of adoration must fill the void ;” for the crimes Jaid to the charge 
of the antediluvians are wickedness, ‘and especially violence, which is opposed both to justice 
and to charity; and it is impossible to suppose any state of society existing, since the fall; in 
which both justice and charity were not virtues of daily requirement, and that in their constant 
and vigorous exercise. Cain, for instance, needed both, for he grossly violated both in hating 
and murdering his brother. 3. That strongly active devotional sentiment which Mr. Davison 
supposes to exist in those ages, which required something more to embody and represent it 
than prayer and praise, an which with so much plastic energy is assumed to have clothed 
itself “with the imagery of a symbolical expression,” is equally contradicted by the facts of 
«he case. There was no such excess of the devotional principle. On Mr. Davison’s own 
interpretation of the “ more abundant sacrifice,” more in quantity, one of the two brothers, 
first descended from the first pair, was deficient in it; the rapidly spreading wickedness of 
man shows that the religious sentiment was weak and not powerful ; it is not seen even in 
the perverted forms of idolatry and superstition, for neither is charged upon the antediluvians, 
but moral wickedness only ; and instead of their having “a more intense perce tion of the 
being and presence of God,” as Mr, Davison imagines for them, Moses declares “ the imagina- 


(8) Primitive Sac. 
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tion of the thoughts of the heart of man to be only evil continually,” and that even long before 
the flood, and while men were alive who had conversed with Adam. Thus pass away the 
fancies on which this theory is built ; nor is that of Bishop Warburton better supported, who 
resolves these early oblations into a representation by action, arising out of the “defects and 
imperfections of the primitive language ;” for of these defects and imperfections there is not 
only not the least evidence, but the irresistible inference from the narrative of Moses, is, that 
a language was in use in the first family sufficiently copious for all subjects of religion, as 
well as for the common intercourse of life. This notion also farther involves the absurdity 
and contradiction, that when maa was created in perfection, he should not be endowed with 
the power of embodying his thoughts in language. ‘ 

If, then, the presentation of the mere fruits of the earth to God as thank offerings and 
acknowledgments of dependence, cannot be reasonably accounted for without supposing a 
Divine institution, the difficulty is increased when animal oblations are added to these offerings, 
and considered also as merely eucharistical. All the difficulties just mentioned lie with equal 
foree against such a designation of them, with these additional considerations, 1. That the 
putting beasts to death is an act farther removed from the idea of a mere oblation, since 
nothing would, without a revelation, appear less acceptable to a merciful and benevolent 
being. 2. A moral objection would also interpose.. Man’s dominion of the creatures was from 
God; but it was to be exercised, like his power of every other kind, upon his responsibility. 
Wanton cruelty to animals must, of necessity, have been considered a moral evil. To inflict 
pain and death upon even the noxious animals, without so clear a necessity as should warrant 
it, and without its being necessary to. the “subduing” of the earth, could not be thought blame- 
less, much less upon those innoxious animals which, from the beginning, were the only subjects 
of sacrifice. This would be felt the more strongly before flesh had been permitted: to man for 
food, and when, so to speak, a greater sacredness was thrown around the life of the domestic 
animals than afterward ; nor can it appear reasonable, even if we were to allow that a sort of 
sentimentality might lead man to fix upon the oblation of slain beasts as an expressive ritual to 
be added to the “Liturgy of Nature ;” that, without any authority, any intimation from heaven 
that such sacrifices would be well pleasing to Gop, men could conclude that a mere sentimental 
notion of ceremonial fitness, and giving ‘boldness to the representative character” of worship, 
would be a sufficient ‘moral reason to take of their flocks and herds, and shed their blood and 
burn their flesh upon altars. Mr. Davison endeavours to meet the objection to the natural 
incongruity of animal sacrifices as acts of worship, by distinguishing between the two condi- 
tions of animal sacrifice, ‘the guilt of the worshipper, and the expiation of his sin.” Expiatory 
sacrifice, we have seen, he gives up, as not for a moment to be referred to human invention, but 
thinks that there was no natural mcongruity in the offering of animals as a mere acknowledg- 
ment of guilt, and as a confession of sin and the desert of death. But still, if we could trace 
any connection between this symbolical confession and the real case of man, which is difficult, 
if not impossible, what could lead him to the idea, that more than simple confession of sin by 
the lips, and the penitent feelings of the heart, would be acceptable to God, if he had received 
no revelation on the subject? and if this, like the former, were a device of mere ceremonial 
sentimentalism, it was still too frail a ground to justify his putting the inferior creatures to 
death, without warrant from their Creator and Preserver. It is also equally unfortunate for 
this theory, and, indeed, wholly fatal to it, that the distinction of clean and unclean: beasts 
existed, as we have already scen, before the flood. Upon what, then, was this distinction 
founded? Not upon their qualities as good for food or otherwise, for animals were not yet 
granted for food; and the death of one animal would therefore have been just as appropriate 
as a symbol of gratitude, or as an acknowledgment of the desert of death, as another,—a horse 
as a heifer, a dog asa lamb. Nay, if animals were intended to represent the sinner himself, 
unclean and ferocious animals would have been fitter types of his fallen and sinful state; and 
that they were to be clean, harmless, and without spot, shows that they represented some 
other. ‘The distiriction of clean and unclean, however, did exist in that early period, and it 
is ae to be accounted for by referring it to a sacrificial selection, and that upon Divine 
authority. ‘ 

. To the human invention of sacrifice, the objection of “will worship” has also been forcibly 
and triumphantly urged. ‘Who hath required this at your hands?” “In vain do they wor- 
ship me, teaching for doctrines the commandments of men.” 'This has the force of an axiom, 
which, if it aught not to be applied too rigidly to the minutiz of forms of worship when they 
connect themselves with authorized leading acts, yet must have a direct application to a wor- 
ship which, in its substance and leading circumstance, was eminently sacrificial, if it be 
regarded as wholly of human device. ‘Thus;” says Hallet, ‘Abel must: have worshipped 
God in vain, if his sacrificing had been merely a commandment of his father Adam, or an 
invention of his own ;” and he justly asks, “why we do not now offer up a bullock, a sheep, 
or a pigeon, as a thank offering after any remarkable deliverance, or as an evidence of our 
apprehensions of the demerit of sin?” The sure reason is, because we cannot know that 

od will accept such “will worship,” and so conclude that we should herein worship God 
“in vain.” 

The Divine institution of expiatory sacrifice being thus carried up to the first ages, and to 
the family of the first sinning man, we perceive the unity of the three great dispensations, of 
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religion to man, the Parniancwat, the Leviticar, and the Camisrian, in the great "een 
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“and without the shedding of blood there is no remission.” But one religion has been 
man since his fall, though gradually communica) “This may be best denominat 
‘MINISTRY OF RECONCILIATION, for its exclusive however modified externally, is to 
_ — satisfy Gon’s justice, through the +> 2 mba ge of / womnan’s predicted seed; 1o restore 
* n man to the Divine image of holiness, by the agency of the gracious Spirit; thus, 


€ 
yithout compromising any one of God’s wthibtes Foul an apostate race to their ~ 


offended Creator.” (9) ph s04 i) VY 
_ We have now adduced the Scriptural evidence of the at of 
Christ for the sins of the world; a doctrine not speculative and indifferent, but vital to the 
whole scheme of Christianity; a doctrine which tends to produce the most awful sense of sin, 
and to afford the most solemn motive to repentance; which at once Chcties the most sublime views 
of the justice and mercy of Gon, and gives the most affecting exhibition of the compassion and 
love of Christ; which 1s the only ground of faith in the pardoning love of Gop, and the surest 






made by the death 






guard against presumption; and which, by opening access to God in prayer, ke : 
man | -and secure refuge amidst the troubles of life, and in the prospect of eternity, 8 


the only v too, of the death of Christ which interprets the Holy Seriptures into a consist- 
ent and ‘uneqhtivoeal meaning. Their language is wholly constructed upon it, and, therefore, 
can only be interpreted by it; it is the key to their style, their allusions, their doctrines, their 
pr ies, their types. All is confused and delusive without it; all clear, composed, and 
ordered, when placed under its illumination. T'o Christ under his sacrificial character, as well 
as in his regal claims, “give all the prophets witness ;” and in this testimony all the services of 
the tabernacle, and the rights of the patriarchal age, concur, Christ, as “the Lamb of Gon, was 
slain from the foundation of the world ;” and when the world shall be no more, he will appear 
before his glorified saints, as “the Lamb newly slain,” shedding upon them the unabated e 

of his death for ever. Nor is it a doctrine to be rejected without imminent peril— Verily, 
verily, I say unto you, except you eat the flesh of the Son of man, and drink his blood, you 
haye no life in you;” words, which, as Whitby justly observes, “clearly declare the necessity 
of faith in his body given, and his blood shed for the remission of sins, in order to justification 
and salvation.” ry 
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Benerirs periveD TO Man From THE AronemMENT.—JusTIPiCaTION. 
Wuen we speak of benefits received by. he liu 
of Christ, the truth is, that man, having fort 
his sgression, all that rernains to him rm nn tu 

ions of general and particular providence, , as well as all spiritual blessings put within 
Fie. eee yy the Gospel, are to be considered as mee of the oy and intercession of 


Christ} and ought to be gratefully acknowledged as such. We enjoy nothing in our own 
right, and receive all the hands of the Divine mercy. We now, however, speak in par- 
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an race, in consequence of the atonement 
of every kind, and even life itself, | 
vil in the natural world, and in the diss 












ticular of those bene hich immediately relate to, or which constitute what in Seripture is 
called our satyation; by which term is meant the deliverance of man from the penalty, 
dominion, and pollution of his sins; his introduction into the Divine favour in this life; and his 
future and eternal felicity in another. 

The grand object of our redemption was to accomplish this salvation ; and the first effect 
of Christ’s atonement, whether anticipated before his coming, as “the Lamb slain from before 
the foundation of the world,” or when effected by his passion, was to place God and man in 
that new relation, from which salvation might be derived to the offender. | 

The only relation in which an offended sovereign and a guilty subject could stand, in mer 
justice, was the relation of a judge and a criminal Sebamed convicted. The new relation 
effected by the of Christ, is, as to God, that of an offended sovereign having devised 
honourable means to suspend the execution of the sentence of death, and to offer terms of 
pardon to the condemned; and, as to man, that as the object of this compassion, he receives 
assurance of the placableness of God, and his readiness to forgive all his offences, and may, 
by the use of the preseribed means, actually obtain this favour. Gn Seon te 

To this is to be added another consideration. God is not merely disposed to forgive the 
Serpe of men upon their suit and application ; but an affecting activity is 






ture, to the compassion of God. The atonement of Christ having made it 
icable to exercise mercy, and having removed all legal obstructions out of the way 
ciliation, that mercy pours itself forth in ardent and ceaseless efforts to accomplish its own 
pare and, not content with waiting the return of man in penitence and prayer, “God is 
in Christ, reconciling the world unto himself ;” that is to say, he employs various | to 
awaken men to a0 sense of their fallen and endangered condition, and to prompt | 
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influence them (sometimes with mighty efficacy) to seck his favour and grace, in the way 
which he has himself ordained in his revealed word. wy 

The mixed and cehquered external circumstances of men in this present life is a providential 
arrangement which is to be attributed to this design; and, viewed under this aspect, it throws 
an interesting light upon the condition of mankind, unknown to the wisest among those 
nations which have not had the benefits of revealed religion, except that some glimpses, in a 
few cases, may have been afforded of this doctrine by the scattered and broken rays of,early 
tradition. Nor has this been always adverted to by those writers who have enjoyed the full — 
manifestations of in the Scriptures. By many, the infliction of labour, and sor- 
row, and disappointme on fallen man, and the shortening of the term of human life, are 
considered chiefly, if not exclusively, as measures adopted to prevent evil, or of restraining its _ i Chas 
overflow in society. Such ends are, doubtless, by the wisdom of God, thus effected toa great. i 
and beneficial extent; but there is a still higher design. ‘These dispensations are not only ie 
instruments of prevention, but designed means of salvation, preparatory to, and coéperative: 
with those agencies, by which that result can only be directly produced. The os Of mary. i, 









shows, that he is under a chequered dispensation, in which justice and forbearance, mercy and 
correction, have all their place, and in which there is a marked adaptation 10 Bs teas a 
veprieved criminal ; a being still guilty, but within the reach of hope. The earth is cursed ; 
but it yields its produce to man’s toil; life is prolonged in some mstances and curtailed in 
others, and is uncertain to all; we have health and sickness; pleasures and pains; gratifica- 
tions and disappointment; butas to all, in circumstances however favoured, dissatisfaction and ; 
restlessness of spirit are still felt; a thirst which nothing earthly can allay, a vacuity which 7° 
nothing in our outward condition can supply. There is a manifestation of mercy to save, as ' 
well as of wisdom to prevent, and the great end of the whole is explained by the inspired 
record. “Lo all these things worketh God oftentimes with man, to keep back his soul from 
the pit.” His “goodness” is designed to lead us “to repentance,” his rod to teach us wisdom. 
“Yn the day of adversity consider.” 

Another benefit granted for the same end, is the revelation of the will of God, and the 
declaration of his purposes of grace as to man’s actual redemption. ‘These purposes have 
been declared to man, with great inequality we grant, a mystery which we are not able to 
explain; but we have the testimony of God in his own word, though we cannot in many cases 
trace the process of the revelation, that in no case, that in no nation, “has he left himself 
without witness.” Oral revelations were made to the first men; these became the subject of 
tradition, and were carried into all nations, though the merey of God, in this respect, was 
abused by that wilful corruption of his truth of which all have been guilty. To the Jews he 
was pleased to give a written record of his will; and the possession of this, in its perfect 
evangelical form, has become the distinguished privilege of all Christian nations, who are 
now exerting themselves to make the blessing universal, a result which probably is not far ‘ye 

distant. By this direct benefit of the atonement of Christ, the law under which we are all We ee 

placed is exhibited in its full, though rep oving, perfection; the character of “Him with i 

whom we have to do” is unveiled ; the history of the redeeming acts of our Saviour is record- 

ed; his example, his sufferings, his resurrection, and intercession, the terms of our pardon, the 

process of our regeneration, the bright and attractive path of obedience, are all presented 

to our meditations, and, surmounting the whole, is that “immortality which has been brought 1% 

to light by the Gospel.” Having the revelation, also, in this written form, it is guarded 

against corruption, and, by the multiplication of copies in the present day, it has become a 

book for family reading, and private perusal and study; so that neither can we, except wil- 

fully, remain ignorant of the important truths it contains, nor can they be long absent from 
the attention of the most careless; from so many quarters are they obtruded upon them. 

To this great religious advantage we are to add the institution of the Christian ministry, or 
the appointment of men, who have been themselves’ reconciled to God, to preach the word of 
reconciliation to others; to do this publicly, in opposition to all contempt and persecution, in 
every place where they may be placed, and to which they can have access: to study the word 
of God themselves; faithfully and affectionately to administer it to persons of all conditions ; 
and thus, by a constant activity, to keep the light of truth before thé ofedor men, and to im- 
press it upon their consciences, 

’ These means are all accompanied with the influence of the Holy Spirit; for it is the con- 
stant doctrine of the Scriptures, that men are not left to the mere influence of a revelation of 
truth, and the means of salvation ; but are graciously excited and effectually aided in all their 

- endeavours to avail themselves of both. Before the flood, the Holy Spirit is represented as 
“striving” with men, to restrain them from their wickedness, and to lead them to repentance. 

This especially was his benevolent employ, as we learn from St. Peter, during the whole tir 

that “the ark was preparing,” the period in which Noah fulfilled his ministry as “preacher of 

righteousness” to the disobedient world. Under the law, the wicked are said to “grieve” and 

“resist” the Holy Spirit; and good men are seen earnestly supplicating his help, not only in 

extraordinary cases, and for some miraculous purpose, but in the ordinary course of religious 

“experience and conflict. The final establishment and the moral effects howing from Messiah’s 
dominion, are ascribed, by the Prophets, to the pouring out of the Spirit, as rain upon the 
parched ground, and asine opening of rivers in the once and that the agency of the Spirit 
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is not confined, in the New Testament, to gifts and miraculous powers, and their effects in. 
producing mere intellectual conviction of the truth of Christianity, but is directed to the reno- 
vation of our nature, and the carrying into full practical effect the redeeming designs of the 
Gospel, is manifest from numerous passages and arguments to be found in the discourses of 
Christ and the writings of his Apostles. In our Lord’s discourse with Nicodemus, he declares — 
that the regenerate man is “born of the Spirit.” He promises to send the Spirit “to convince 
(or reprove) the world of sin.” It is by the Spirit that our Lord represents himself as carry- 
“ing on the work of human salvation, after his return to heaven, and in this sense promises to 
abide with his disciples for ever, and to be with them “to the end of the world.” In aecord- 
ance with this, the Apostles ascribe the success of their preaching, in producing moral changes 
in the hearts of men, to the influence of the Spirit. So far from attributing this to the extra- 
ordinary gifts with which the Spirit had furnished them, St. Paul denies that this efficacy was 
to be ascribed either to himself or Apollos, though both were thus richly endowed; and he 
expressly attributes the “increase,” which followed their planting and watering, to God. The 
Spirit is, therefore, represented as giving life to the dead souls of men; the moral virtues are 
called “fruits of the Spirit ;” and to be “led by the Spirit,” is made the proof of our being the 
sonsofGop, ok é 

Such is the wondrous and deeply affecting doctrine of Scripture. The fruit of the death and 
intercession of Christ, is not only to render it consistent with a righteous government to for- 
give sin, but to call forth the active exercise of the love of God to man. His “good Spirit,” 
the expressive appellation of the third person of the blessed Trinity in the Old Testament, 
visits every heart, and connects his secret influences with outward means, to awaken the 
attention of man to spiritual and eternal things, and win his heart to Gop. (9) 

To this operation, this “working of God in man,” in conjunction with the written and 
preached word, and other means oftreligious instruction and excitement, is to be attributed 
that view of the spiritual nature of the law under which we are placed, and the extent of its 
demands, which produces conviction of the fact of sin, and at once annihilates all self righteous- 
ness, and all palliations of offence; which withers the goodly show of supposititious virtues, 
and brings the convicted transgressor, whatever his character may be before men, and though, 
in comparison of many of his fellow creatures, he may have been much less sinful, to say be- 
fore God, “Behold, I am vile, what shall I answer thee” The penalty of the law, death, 
eternal death, being at the same time apprehended, and meditated upon, the bondaes of fear, 
and the painful anticipations of the consequences of sin follow, and thus he is moved by a sense 
of danger,-to look out for a remedy; and this being disclosed in the same revelation, and un- 
folded by the same Spirit, from whose secret influence he has received this unwonted tender- 
ness of heart, this “broken and contrite spirit,” he confesses his sins before God, and appears 
like the publican in the temple, smiting upon his breast, exclaiming, “God be merciful to me 
a sinner :”—thus at once acknowledging his own offence and unworthiness, and flying for 
refuge to the mercy of his offended God proclaimed to him in Christ. That which every such 
convinced and awakened man needs is mercy, the remission of his sins, and consequent-exemp- 
tion from their penalty. It is only this which can take him from under the malediction of the 
general law which he has violated ; only this which can bring him into a state of reconciliation 
and friendship with the Lawgiver, whose righteous displeasure he has provoked. This act of 
mercy is, in the New Testament, called justification, and to the consideration of this doctrine 
we must now direct our attention. We cota 

On the nature of justification, its extent, and the mode in which it is attained, it is not 
necessary to say, that various opinions have been asserted and defended by theologians; but 
before we advert to any of them, our care shall be to adduce the natural and unperverted 
doctrine of Scripture on a subject which it is of so much importance to apprehend clearly, in 
that light in which it is there presented. * i 

The first point which we find established by the language of the New ‘Testament is, that 
justification, the pardon and remission of sins, the non imputgtion of sin, and the imputation 
of righteousness, are terms and phrases of the same import. The following passages may 
ke given in proof: ¥ 4 P , 

Luke xviii, 13, 14, “Itell you, this man went down to his house justified, rather than the 
other.” Here the term “justified” must mean pardoned, since the publican confessed himself 
“a sinner,” and asked “mercy” in that relation. ; : 

Acts xiii, 38, 39, “Be it known unto you, men and brethren, that through this man is 
preached unto you the forgiveness of sins 5 and, by him, all that believe are justified from all 
things, from which ye could not be justified by the law of Moses.” Here, also, it is plain that 
forgiveness of sins and justification mean the same thing, one term being used as explanatory, 
of the other. Pog ss des 

Rom. iii, 25, 26, “Whom God hath set forth to be a propitiation, through faith in his bl 
to declare his righteousness for the remission of sins that are past, through the forbearanc 
God; to declare, I say, at this time his righteousness, that he might be just, and the Just e 

< , . ' oi “ 

(9) “Illius esse duritiem humani cordis emollire, ciim aut per salutiferam predicationem Evangelii, autalia 
quacunque ratione in pectora hominum recipitur : illum eos illuminare, et in pgmiionst Dei atque in omnem 
viam veritatis et in totlviten novitatem, et perpetuam salutis spem perducere,”—Bishop Jewel. ; 
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him which believeth in Jésus.” To remit sins and to justify are here also represented as the 
same act; consequent upon a declaration of the righteousness of God, and upon our faith. 

Rom. iv, 4-8, “But to him that worketh not, but believeth on him that justyfieth the ungodly, 
his faith is counted for righteousness; even as David describeth the blessedness of the man 
‘unto whom Gop imputeth righteousness without works, saying, Blessed is the man whose ini- 
quities are forgiven, and whose sins are covered ; blessed is the man to whom the Lord will not 
impute sin.” The quotation from David, introduced by the Apostle, by way of illustrating his 
doctrine of the justification of the ungodly, by “counting his faith for righteousness,” shows 
clearly, that he considered “ justification,” “the imputing ofrighteousness,” “ the forgiveness of 
iniquities,” the “covering of sin,” the “non-imputation of sin,” as of the same import; acts 
substantially equivalent one to another, though under somewhat different views, and therefore 
expressed by terms respectively convertible :—this variety of phrase being adopted probably, 
to preserve the idea which runs throughout the whole Scripture, that in the remission or par- 
don of sin, Almighty God acts in his character of Ruler and Judge, showing mercy upon terms 
satisfactory to his justice, when he might in rigid justice have punished our transgressions to 
the utmost. The term justification especially is judiciary, and taken from courts of law and 
the proceedings of magistrates ; and this judiciary character of the act of pardon is also con | 
firmed by the relation of the parties to each other, as it is constantly exhibited in Scripture. 
Gop is an offended Sovereign; man is an offending subject. He has offended against public 
law, not against private obligations ; and the act therefore by which he is relieved from the 
penalty, must be magisterial and regal. it is, also, a farther confirmation that in this process 
Christ is represented as a public Mediator and Advocate. 

The importance of acquiring and maintaining this simple and distinct view of justification, 
that it is the remission of sins, as stated in the passages above quoted, will appear from the 
following considerations : : bs 

1. We are taught that pardon of sin is not an act of prerogative, done above law ; but a 
judicial process, done consistently with law. For in this process there are three parties. God, 
as Sovereign ; ‘Who shall lay any thing to the charge of God’s elect? it is God that justifieth, 
who is he that condemneth?” Christ, as Advocate ; not defending the guilty, but interceding 
for them; “It is Christ that died, yea, rather, that is risen again, who is even at the right 
hand of God, who also maketh intercession for us,” Rom. viii, 33, 34. “And if any man sin, 
we have an Advocate with the Father,” 1 John ii, 1. The third party is man, who is, by his 
own confession, “guilty,” “a sinner,” “ungodly ;” for repentance in all cases precedes this 
remission of sins, and it both supposes and confesses offence ard desert of punishment. God 
is Judge in this process, not, however, as it has been well expressed “by the law of creation, 
and of works, but by the law of redemption and grace. Not as merely just, toughest but 
as merciful. Not as merciful in general, and ex nuda voluntate, without any respect had to 
satisfaction ; but as propitiated by the blood of Christ, and having accepted the propitiation 
made by his blood. Not merely propitiated by his blood, but moved by his intercession, 
which he makes as our Advocate in heaven; not only pleading the propitiation made and 
accepted, but the repentance and faith of the smner, and the promise of the Judge before 
whom he pleads.”{1) Thus as pardon or justification does not take place but upon propitia- 
tion, the mediation and intercession of a third party, and on the condition on the part of the 
guilty, not only of repentance, but of “faith” in Christ’s “blood,” which, as before established, 
means faith in his sacrificial death, it is not an act of mere mercy, or of prerogative; but one 
which consists with a righteous government, and proceeds on grounds which secure the honours 
of the Divine justice. 7 

2. We are thus taught that justification has respect to particular individuals, and is to be 
distinguished from “ that gracious constitution of Gop, by which, for the sake of Jesus Christ, 
he so far delivers all mankind from the guilt of Adam’s sin, as to place them, notwithstanding 
their natural connection with the fallen progenitor of the human race, in a salvable state. 
Justification is a blessing of a much higher and more: perfect character, and is not common to 
the human race at large, but exverienced by a certain description of persons in particular.” (2) 
Thus some of our older divines properly distinguish between sententia legis and sententia 
judicis, that is, between legislation and judgment; between the constitution, whatever it may 
be, under which the sovereign decides, whether it be rigidly just or softened by mercy, and 
his decisions in his regal and judicial capacity themselves. Justification is, therefore, a decision 
under a gracious legislation, “the law of faith ;” but not this legislation itself. “For if it be 
an act of legislation, it is then only promise, and that looks toward none in particular ; but to 
all to whom the promise is made, in general, and presupposeth a condition to be performed. 
But justification presupposeth a particular person, a particular cause, a condition performed, 
and the performance, as already past, pleaded ; and the decision proceeds accordingly.” (3) 
Justification becomes, therefore, a subject of personal concern, personal prayer, and personal 
seeking, and is to be personally experienced; nor can any one be safe in trusting to that 
general gracious constitution under which he is placed by the mercy of God in Christ, since 
that is established in order to the personal and particular justification of those who believe, but 
must not be confounded with it. 

~ 


% (1) Lawson’s Theo-politica. ~ (2) Bunting’s Sermon on Justification, (3) Lawson’s Theo-politica. 
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3. Justification, being a sentence of pardon, the Antinomian notion of ete 
becomes a manifest absurdity. For if it be a sentence, a decision on the cas¢ e offender, 
it must take place in time; for that is not a sentence which is concefved in the breast of the 
Judge. A sentence is pronounced, and a sentence pronounced and declared from eternity, 
before man was created, when no sin had been. committed, no law published, no Saviour 
promised, no faith exercised, when, in a word, no being existed but God himself, is not only j 
absurd, but impossible, for it would have been a decision declared to none, and therefore not 
declared at all: and if, as they say, the sentence was passed in eternity, but manifested in 
time, it might from thence be as rightly argued that the world was created from eternity, and 
that the work of creation in the beginning of time, was only a manifestation of that which 
was from everlasting. It is the guilty who are pardoned—“‘he justifieth the ungodly ;” guilt, 
therefore, precedes pardon: while that remains, so far are any from being justified, that 
they are “under wrath,” ina state of “condemnation,” with which a state of justification 
cannot consist, for the contradiction is palpable; so that the advocates of this wild notion 
must either give up justification in eternity, or a state of condemnation in time. If they 
hold the former, they contradict common sense; if they deny, the latter, they deny the 
Scriptures. ' , ay : 

4, Justification, being the pardon of sin, this view of the doctrine guards us against the 
notion, that it is an act of Gop by which we are made actually just and righteous. ‘This is 
sanctification, which is, indeed, the immediate fruit of justification; but, nevertheless, is a 
distinct gift of Gop, and of a totally different nature. The one implies what Gon does for us 
through his Son; the other, what Gop works in us by his S$ nirit. So that, although some 
rare instances may be found, wherein the terms justified and justification are used in so wide 
a sense as to include sanctification also, yet in general use they are sufficiently distinguished 
from each other both by St. Paul and the other inspired writers.” (4) ._ 

5. Justification, being the pardon of sin by judicial sentence of the offended Majesty of 
fleaven, under a gracious constitution, the term affords no nd for the notion, that it 
imports the imputation or accounting to us the active and passive perenusas of Christ, so 





as to make us both relatively and positively righteous. SPRY a Be 
On this subject, which has been fruitful of controversy, our remarks must be somewhat more 
extended. — age ar Aegoen on ko 
The notion, that justification includes not only the pardon of sin, but the imputation to us 
of Christ’s active personal righteousness, though usually held only by Calvinists, has not been — 
received by all divines of this class; but, on the contrary, by some of them, both in ancient 
and modern times, it has been very strenuously opposed, as well as by the advocates of that 
more moderate scheme of election defended by Camero in France, and by Baxter in England. 
Even Calvin himself has said nothing on this subject, but which Arminius, in his Declaration 
before the States of Holland, declares his readiness to subscribe to; and Mr. Wesley, in much 
the same view of the subject as Arminius, admits the doctrine of the imputation of the 
righteousness of Christ to us upon our believing, provided it be soberly interpreted. 
_ There are, in fact, three opinions on this subject, which it is necessary to distinguish in order 
to obtain clear views of the controversy. Feud 
_ The first is a part of the high Calvinistic scheme, and lays at the foundation of Antinomian~ , 
ism, and is, in consequence, violently advocated by those who adopt that gross corruption of 
Christian faith. It is, that Christ so represented the elect that his righteousness is imputed = 
to us as ours; as if we ourselves had been what he was, that is, perfectly obedient to the law jue 
of Gon, and had done what.he did as perfectly righteous. Aisa 
/ The first objection to this opinion is, that it is no where stated in Scripture that Christ’s” 
personal righteousness is imputed to us. Not a text can be found which contains any 
enunciation of this doctrine; and those which are adduced, such as “the Lord our righteous- 
ness,” and “Christ, who is made unto us righteousness,” are obviously pressed into the 
of this scheme by a paraphrastic interpretation, for which there is no authority im any 











rae passages paphich: spaals of our redemption. But to these texts we shall return in the | 
2 B here. attached to Christ’s representing us is wholly gratuitous. In a limited 
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is true, that Christ represented us; that is, suffered in our stead, that we m 

; “but not absolutely as our delegate,” says Baxter, justly, “(our persons did ne 

law sense, do in and by Christ what he did, or possess the habits which he possesse 

suffered what he suffered.” (5) The Scripture doctrine is, indeed, just the contrary. 

never said, that we suffered in Christ, but that he suffered for us; so also it is neve 
‘3 ar 





suffe: 


that we obeyed in Christ, but that, through his entire obedience 
suffering, ending in his death, our disobedience is forgiven. 
3. Nor is there any weight in the argument, that as our s 
righteousness is accounted ours. Our sins w aie a 
them, and so justly suffered for them. This is a mons os 
pushed to the verge of blasphemy. Our transgressions are 


to him in the fact, but only that they were laid upon him in the penalty. i 
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loved Son in whom he was always well pleased,” and to be reckoned, imputed, accounted a 
sinner, de facto, are manifest contradictions. rN 


4, This whole doctrine of the imputation of Christ’s personal moral obedience to believers, 
as their own personal moral obedience, involves a fiction and impossibility inconsistent with 
the Divine attributes. “The judgment of the all wise God is always according to truth ; 
neither can it ever consist with his unerring wisdom to think that lam innocent, to judge 
that I am righteous or holy, because another is so. He can no moreconfound me with Christ 
than with David or Abraham.” (6) But a contradiction is involved in another view. If 
what our Lord was and did is to be accounted to us in the sense just given, then we must be 
accounted never to have sinned, because Christ never sinned, and ‘yet ‘we must ask for pardon, 
though we are accounted from birth to death, to have fulfilled God’s law in Christ; or if they 
should say, that when we ask for pardon we ask only for a revelation to us of. our eternal 
Justification or pardon, the matter is not altered, for what need is there of pardon, in time or 
eternity, if we are accounted to have perfectly obeyed God’s holy law ; and why should we 
be accounted also to have suffered, in Christ, the penalty of sms which we are accounted 
never to have committed ? 

5. Another objection to the accounting of Christ’s personal acts as done by us is, that they 
were of a loftier character than can be supposed capable of bemg accounted the acts of mere 
creatures ; that, in one eminent instance, neither the act could be required of us, nor the 
imputation of the act to us; and, in other respects, and as to particular duties, Christ’s 
Tae obedience is deficient, and cannot be therefore reckoned to our account. For the 

rst, Christ was God and man united in one person, a circumstance which gave a peculiar 
character of fulness and perfection to his obedience, which not even man, in his. state of 
Innocence, can be supposed capable of rendering. “He, then, that assumeth this righteous- 
ness to himself,” says Goodwin, “ and apparelleth himself with it, represents himself before 
Gop, not in the habit of a just or righteous man, Ps in the glorious attire of the great 
Mediator of the world, whose righteousness hath heights and depths in it, a length and 
breadth which infinitely ceed the proportions of all men whatever. Now, then, for a silly 
worm to take this robe of immeasurable majesty upon him, and to conceit himself as great in 
holiness and righteousness as Jesus Christ, (for that is the spirit that rules in this opinion, to 
teach men to assume all that Christ did unto themselves, and that in no other way, nor upon 
any lower terms, than as if themselves had personally done it,) whether this be right, I leave 
to sober men to consi er,” (7) For the second, I refer to our Lord’s baptism by John. His 
submission to this ordinance was a part of his personal righteousness, and it is strongly 
marked as such in his own words addressed to John, “Suffer it to be so now, for thus it 
becometh us to fulfil all righteousness.” But no man now is bound to submit to the baptism 

















of John, and the righteousness of doing so, whether peeprally or by imputation, is superfluous. . 
of Christ; they were never obligatory — 


This may also be applied to many other of the acts of C 
upon us, and their imputation to us is impossible or unnecessary. For the third case the 
personal obedience of Christ is, as to particular acts, deficient, and our condition could not, 
therefore, be provided for by this imputation. _Suppose us guilty of violating the paternal or 
the conjugal duties, the duties of servants, or of magistrates, with many others, this theoryis, 
‘that we are justified by the imputation of Christ’s personal acts of righteousness to us, and 
_ that they are reckoned to us, as though we had ourselves performed them. But our Lord, 
“Hever having stood in any of these relations, never acquired a personal righteousness of this 
Kind to be reckoned as done by us. That which never was done by Christ cannot be imputed, 


a wm . 5 i 3 5 
and so it would follow that we can never be forgiven such delinquencies. If it be said, that, 
the imputation of particular acts is not necessary, but that it is sufficient if men have a — 

righteousness imputed to them, which is equivalent to them, it is answered, the strict and — 


peremptory nature of law ees of this doctrine of the equivalency of one act to 
another. ‘The suffering of an unobliged substitute, where such a provision is admitted, may 
be an equivalent to the suffering of the offender ; but one course of fe fe ec gia accepted. 





in the place of another when justification is placed on the ground of | fulfilment of 
the law by a delegate in the place of the delinquent, which is the ground on which the doctrine 
of the imputation of Christ’s active righteousness for justification places it. The law must 
bf nformity to all its precepts in their place and order, d he that “offends in one is 
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6. A crowning and most fatal objection is, that this doctrine shifts the meritorious cause of 
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man’s justification from Christ’s “obedience unto death,” where the Scriptures place it, to 
Christ's active o edience to the precepts of the law; and leayes no rational account of the 
be of Christ's viea erings. To his “blood” the New Testament writers ascribe 
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our redemption, a ad “ in his blood” is as clearly held out as the instrumental cause of 

Ol tification ; but by. t doctrine the attention and hope of men are perversely turned 

“away fro n his sacrificial death to s holy life, which though necessary, both as an example 

~ tous, and also so to qualify his sacrifice, that his blood should be that of “a lamb without 
‘where represented as that on account of which men are pardoned. _ 








hus treats the subject in scholastic form, If our sins have 
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been expiated by the obedience of the life of Christ, either a perfect expiation has been thus 
made for all of them, or an imperfect one for some of them. The first cannot be asserted, for 
then it would follow that Christ had died in vain ; for as he died to expiate our sins, he would 
not have accounted it necessary to offer such an expiation for them, if they had been already 
expiated by the obedience of his life. And the latter cannot be maintained, because Christ 
has yielded perfect obedience to the law of God, wherefore, if he have performed that for the 
expiation of our sins, he must necessarily, through that obedience, have expiated all of them 
perfectly.” Again, “If Christ, by the obedience of his life, had rendered satisfaction to God 
for our sins, it would follow, as a consequence, that God is unjust, who has made an additional 
demand to receive satisfaction through the obedience of death, and thus required to have the 
same debt paid twice.” Again, “If Christ, by his obedience to the law, has merited for us 
the forgiveness of sins, the consequence will be, that the remission of sins was effected without 
the shedding of blood; but thas shedding of blood no remission is effected, as appears 
from Heb. ix, 22 ; therefore Christ has not merited for us the remission of sins by the obedience 
which he performed to the \law.” (8) To the same effect, also, is a passage in Goodwin’s 
Treatise on Justification, written while he was yet a Calvinist. “If men be as righteous as 
Christ was in his life, there was no more necessity of his death for them, than there was 
either of his own death, or the death of any other, for himself. If we were perfectly just or 
righteous in him, or with him, in his life, then the just would not have died for the unjust, but 
he would have died for the just, for whom there was no necessity he should die. This reason 
the Apostle expressly delivers, Gal. ii, 21, ‘If rightegusnicss be by the law, then Christ died 
in vain.” J desire the impartial reader to observe narrowly the force of this inference made by 
the Holy Ghost. If rishtcousags 0" justification, be by the law, then Christ died in yain. 
Men cannot here betake themselves to their wonted refuge, to say, that by the law, is to be 
understood the works of the law as performed by a man’s self in person. For if by the word 
law in this place, we erstand the works of the law as performed by Christ, the consequence 
will rise up with the greater strength against them. If righteousness were by the works of 
the law, as performed by Christ, that is, if the imputation of them were our complete right- 
eousness, the death of Christ for us had been in vain, because the righteousness of his life 
imputed, had been a sufficient and complete righteousness for us.” ’ 
The same writer, also, powerfully argued against the same doctrine from its confounding 
the two covenants of works and grace. “‘It,is true, many that hold the way of imputation 






are nothing ashamed of this conselaearane confounding the two covenants of God with men, » 


that of works with that of grace. "These conceive that God never made more covenants than 
one with man; and that the Gospel is nothing else but a gracious aid from God to help man 
to perform the covenant of works: so that the J and salvation which are said to come b 
Christ, in no other sense come by him, but as he fulfilled that law of works for man whi 
men themselves were not able to fulfil: and by imputation, as by a deed of gift, he makes over 
his perfect obedience and fulfilling of the law to those that believe; so that they, in right of 
this perfect obedience, made theirs by imputation, come to inherit life and salvation, according 
to the strict tenor of the covenant of works—‘ Do this and live.’ : 4 

“But men may as well say, there was no second Adam, really differing from the first; or 
that the spirit of bondage is the same with the Spirit of adoption. If the second covenant of 
grace were implicitly contained in the first, then the meaning of.the first covenant, conceived 
in those words, ‘Do this and live,’ must be, do this, either by thyself, or by another, and live. 
There is no other way to reduce them to the same covenant. a 

Again, if the first and second covenant were in substance the same, then must the conditions 
in both be the same. For the conditions in a covenant are as essential a part of it as any 
other belonging to it. Though there be the same parties covenanting, and the same things 
covenanted for ; yet if there be new articles of agreement, it is really another covenant. Now 
if the conditions oe the same in both those covenants, then to do this, and to believe, faith and 
works, are the same; whereas the Scripture, from place to place, makes the most irreconcilable 
opposition between them. But some, being shy of this consequence, hold the imputation of 
Christ’s righteousness (in the sense opposed) and yet demur upon an identity of the two 
covenants. Wherefore, to prove it, I thus reason: Where the parties covenanting are the 
same, and the things covenanted for the same, and the conditions the same, there the covenants 
are the same. But if the righteousness of the law imputed to us, be the condition of the new 
covenant, all the three, persons, things, conditions, are the same. Therefore the two covenants, 
first and second, the old and jhe new, are the same; because as to the parties covenanting, 
and the things covenanted for, it is agreed, on both sides, they are the same. 

“Tf it be objected, That the righteousness of the law imputed from another, and wrought by 
a man’s self, are two different conditions; and that, therefore, it doth not follow, that the cove- 
nants are the same: to this I answer, the substance of the agreement will be found the same 
notwithstanding; the works, or righteousness of the law are the same, by whomsoeyer wrought. 
If Adam had fulfilled the law, as Christ did, he had been justified by the same righteousness, 
wherewith Christ himself was righteous. If it be said, that imputation in the second covenant, 


which weg s the first, makes a difference in the condition; I answer, 1. impulaga of 


cr (8) Seé note in Nichol’s Translation of the Works of Arminius, vol. i, p. 634, ” 
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works, or of righteousness, is not the condition of the new covenant, but believing. If impute : 


tion were the condition, then the whole covenant would lie upon God, and nothing be r 

on the creature’s part; for imputation is an act of God, notof men. 2. If it were granted, that 
the righteousness, or the works of the law imputed from Christ, were that whereby we are 
justified, yet they must justify, not me pein but as righteousness, or works of the law. 
Therefore imputation makes no difference in this respect. Imputation can be no part of that 
righteousness by which we are justified, because it is no conformity with any law, nor with 
any part or branch of any law, that man was ever bound tokeep. ‘Therefore it can be no part 
of that righteousness by which he is justified. So that the condition of both covenants will be 
found the sare, (and consequently both covenants the same,) if justification be maintained by 
the righteousness of Christ mputedior® 


To the work last quoted the rea may be referred as a complete treatise on the subject, 
and a most masterly refutation of a notion, which he and other Calvinistic divines, in different 
ages, could not fail to perceive was most delusive to the souls of men, directly destructive ot 


moral obedience, and not less so of the Christian doctrine of the atonement of Christ, and 
justification by “faith in his blood.” It is on this ground that men who turn the grace of God 
into licentiousness, contend, that being invested with the perfect righteousness of Christ, God 
cannot see any sin in them; and, indeed, upon their own principles, they reason conclusively. 
Justice has not to do with them, but with Christ; it demands perfect obedience, and Christ 
has rendered that perfect obedience for them, and what he did is always accounted as done by 
them. They are, therefore, under n obligation of obedience; they can fear no penal 
consequences from disobedience; and a course of the mos ant vice, r consist with an 
entire confidence in the indefeisible favour of God, with t sion of and disciple- 
ship, and the hope of heaven. These notions many shi w; and they have been 
too much encouraged in their fatal creed, by those who the same system substan- 
tially, though they abhor the bold conclusions which the open Antinomian would draw from it. 
he doctrine on which the above remarks have been made, is the first of the three opinions 
which have been held on the subject of the imputation of righteousness in our justification. 
The second is the opinion of Calyin himself, and those of his followers, g ot refined 
so much upon the scheme of their master as others, and with them many Arminians have also, 
in some respects, agreed; not that they have approved the terms in which this opinion is 
usually expressed; but because they have thought it, under a certain interpretation, right, and 
one which would allow them, for the sake of peace, t either the phrase, “the imputation 
of the righteousness of Christ,” or ike part io aith for righteousnes 
they consider more Scriptural, and therefore interpret the former so as to be c 
he sentiments of Calvin on yject py He collected from the follc 
the third book of his Institutes: é pag a ts ee n 
“We simply explain justification to be an acceptance, by which Gop receiv into his 
favour and esteems us as righteous persons, and we say it consists in the remission of sins and 
the imputation of the righteousness of Christ.” “He must certainly be destitute of a right- 
eousness of his own, who is taught to seek it out of himself. This is most clearly asserted by 
the Apostle when he says, ‘He hath made him to be sin for us who knew no sin, that we 
might be made the righteousness of God in him. We see that our righteousness is not in 
ourselves but in Christ. ‘As by one man’s disobedience many were made sinners, so by the 
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obedience of one shall many be made righteous.” What is placing our righteousness in the. 


obedience of Christ, but asserting that we are accounted righteous only because his obedience 
is a for us as if it were our o a ‘ ae 
In these passages, the wording of which seems at first sight to favour the opinion above 
refuted, there is, however, this marked difference, that there is no separation made between 
the active and passive righteousness of Christ, his obedience to the precepts of the moral law, 
and his obedience to its penalty ; so that one is imputed in our justification for one purpose, 
and the other for another; one to take the place of our obligation to obey, the other of our 
obligation to suffer; but the obedience of Christ is considered as one, as his holy life and 
s eath considered together, and forming that righteousness of Christ which, being 
impu us, we are “reputed righteous before God, and not of ourselves.” This is farther 
confirmed by the strenuous manner in which Calvin proves, that justification is simply the 
remission, or non-imputation of sin, “Whom, therefore, the Lid receives into fellowshi 
with him, him he is said to justify, because he cannot receive any one into fellowship wii 
himself without making him from a sinner to be a righteous person. This is accomplished by 
the remission of sins. For if they whom the Lord hath reconciled to bitnselt. be ju 
according to their works, they will still be found actually sinners, who, notwithstanding, must 
be absolved and free from sin. It appears, then, that those whom God receives, are made 
righteous no otherwise than as they are purified by being cleansed from all their defilements 
by the remission of sins; so that such righteousness may, in one word, be denominated a 
remission of sins. Both these points are fully established by the language of Paul, which I 
have already cited. ‘God was in Christ reconciling the world unto himsel ot impu r their 
twespasses unto them; and hath committed to us the word of reconciliation” ‘Then he adds, 
£ ath made him to be sin for us, who knew no sin, that we might be made the righteous- 
ness of God in him? The terms righteousness and reconciliation are here use t. Paul 
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gudiscrippinately, to teach us that they are mutually comprehended in each other. And he 
he manner of obtaining this righteousness to consist in our transgressions not being 


States t 
Crptited to us; wherefore we can no longer doubt how God justifies, when we hear that he 


reconciles us to himself by not imputing-our sins to us.” “So Paul, in preaching at Antioch, 
says, ‘Through this man is preached unto you the forgiveness of sins, and by him all that 
believe are justified.” The Apostle thus connects ‘forgiveness of sins’ with ‘justification,’ to 
show that they are identically the same.” (9) i 

This simple notion of justification as the remission of sins, could not haye been maintained 
by Calvin had he held the notion of a distinct imputation of Christ’s active righteousness; for 
it has always followed from that notion, that they who have held it represent justification 4 
consisting of two parts, first, the forgiveness of sins, and then the imputation of Christ’s1 
obedience, so that he who is forgiven may be considered personally righteous, and thus, ¥ 
both meet, he is justified. (1 ee ie er a a 

The view taken by Calvin of the imputation of Christ’s righteousness in justification, is. 
obviously, that the righteousness of Christ, that is, his entire obedience to the will of his Father 
both in doing and suffering, is, as he says, “accepted for us, as though it were our own ;” so 
that, in virtue of it upon our believing, we are accounted righteous, not personally, but by the 
remission, or non-imputation of our sins. Thus, he observes on Acts xili, 38, 39, “The justi- 
fication which we have by Christ in the Gospel, is not a justification with righteousness, 
properly so called, but a justification from sin, and from the guilt of sin and condemnation 
due to it. So when Christ said to men and women in the Gospel, ‘thy sins are forgiven thee,’ 
then he justified them—the forgiveness of their sins was their justification.” . 

‘Calvin, however, like many of his followers, who adopt. no views on this subject substar 
tially different from their master, uses figurative terms and phrases which somewhat obse 
his real meaning, and give much countenance to the Antinomian doctrine; but then, so little, 
it has been thought, can be objected to the opinion of Calvin, in the article of imputed right- 
eousness, in the main, that many divines, opposed to the Calvinian theory generally, have not 
hesitated, In substance, to assent to it, reserving to themselves some liberty in the use of the 
terms in which it is often enveloped, either to modify, explain, or reject them. ; 

Thus Arminius: “I believe that sinners are accounted righteous solely by the obedience of 
Christ; and that the righteousness of Christ is the only meritorious cause on account of which 
God pardons the sins of believers, and reckons them.as righteous as if they had perfectly ful- 
filled the law. But since God imputes the righteousness of Christ to none except believers, I 
conclude, that, in this sense, it may be well and properly said, to a man who believes, faith i 
imputed for righteousness, through grace, because God hath set forth his Son Jesus Christ to 
be a propitiation, through faith in his blood. Whatever interpretation may be put upon these 
expressions, none of our divines blame Calvin, or consider him to be heterodox on this point; 
yet my opinion is not so widely different from his, as to prevent me employing the signature 
of my own hand, in subseribing to those things which he has delivered on this subject, in the 
third book of his Institutes.” (2) . 

“So also Mr. Wesley, in his sermon, entitled, “The Lord our Righteousness,” almost repeats 
Arminius’s words; but though these eminent divines seem to agree substantially with Calvin, 
it is clear that, in their interpretation. the phrase, the “imputed righteousness of Christ,” 

ne active and passive righteousness of Christ were 
) we never need separate them at all. It is with 
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never in fact separated from each otk ; 
regard to both these conjointly, that Jesus is called ‘the Lord our righteousness” But when 
is this righteousness imputed? When they believe. In that very hour the righteousness of 
Christ is theirs. It is imputed to.every one that believes, as soon as he believes. But in what 
sense is this righteousness imputed to’believers?, In this; all believers are forgiven and 
accepted, not for the sake of any thing in them, nor of any thing that ever was, that is, or 
ever can be done by them, but wholly for the sake of what Christ hath done and suffered for 
them. But perhaps some will affirm, that faith is imputed to us for righteousness. St. Paul 
affirms this, therefore I affirm it too. Faith is imputed for righteousness to every believer, 
namely, faith in the righteousness of Christ; but this is exactly the same thing which has 
been said hefore ; for by that expression I mean neither more nor less than that we are justified 
by faith, not by works, or that every believer is forgiven and accepted, merely for the sake of 
Christ had done and suffered.” (3) bios 

Tn this sermon, which is one of peace, one in which he shows how near he was willing to 
approach those who held the doctrine of Calvin on this subject, the author justly observes, 
that the terms themselves, in which it is often expressed, are liable to abuse, and intimates, 
that they had better be dispensed with. . This every one must feel; for it is clear that such 
figurative expressions, as being clothed with the righteousness of Christ, and appearing before 
God as invested in it, so that no fault can be laid to our charge, are modes of speech, which, 

though used by Calvin and his followers of the moderate school, and by some evangelical 







(9) Institutes, lib. 3, cap. xi. ‘ ae 

(1) “ To be released from the damnatory sentence is one thing, to be treated as a righteous person, is evidently 
another,”’—Heryey’s Theron and Aspasio. 

(2) Nicholl’s Arminius. (3) Sermons. 
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Arminians, who mainly agree with them on the subject of man’SjuaiGeation, are mucl: more 
appropriate to the doctrine of the imputation of Christ’s active righteousness, as held by the 
higher Calvinists, and by Antinomians, than to any other. The truth of the case is, that the: 
imputation of Christ’s righteousness is held by such Calvinists in a proper sense; by evan- 
gelical Arminians in an émproper or accommodated sense ; and that Calvin and his real follow- 
ers, though nearer to the latter than the former, do not fully agree with either. If the same 
phrases, therefore, be used, they are certainly understood in different senses, or, by one party, 
at least, with limitations; and if it can be shown, that neither is the “imputation of Christ’s 
righteousness,” in any good sense expressed nor implied in Scripture, and that the phrases, 
being clothed and invested with his righteousness, are not used with any reference to justifi- 
cation, it seems preferable, at least when we are investigating truth, to discard them at once, 
and fully to bring out the testimony of Scripture on the doctrine of imputation. 

- The question then will be, not whether the imputation of Christ’s righteousness is to be 
taken in the sense of the Antinomians, which has been sufficiently refuted ; but whether there 
is any Scripture authority for the imputation of Christ’s righteousness as it is understood by 
Calvin, and admitted, though with some hesitancy, and with explanations, by Arminius and 
some others. f 

With Calvin the notion of imputation seems to be, that the righteousness of Christ, that is, 
‘his entire obedience to the will of his Father, both in doing and suffering, is, upon our 
believing, imputed, or accounted to us, or accepted for us, “as though it were our own.” 
from which we may conclude, that he admitted some kind of transfer of the righteousness of 
Christ to our account, and that believers are considered so to be in Christ, as that he should 
answer for them in law, and plead his righteousness in default of theirs. _ All this, we grant, 
is capable of being interpreted to a good and Scriptural sense; but it is also capable of a con- 
trary one. The opinion of some professedly Calvinistic divines; of Baxter and his followers ; 
and of the majority of evangelical Arminians, is, as Baxter well expresses it, that Christ’s 
righteousness is imputed to us in the sense “of its being accounted of God the valuable consi- 
deration, satisfaction, and merit, (attaining God’s ends,) for which we are (when we consent 
to the covenant of grace) forgiven and justified, against the condemning sentence of the law 
of innocency, and accounted and accepted of God to grace and glory.” (4) So also Goodwin. 
“If we take the phrase of imputing Christ’s righteousness improperly, viz. for the bestowing, 
as it were, of the righteousness of Christ, including his obedience, as well passive as active, in 
the return of it, i.e. m the privileges, blessings, and benefits purchased by it, so a believer may 

be said to be justified by the righteousness of Christ imputed. But then the meaning can be 
no more than this: God justifies a believer for the sake of Christ’s righteousness, and not for 
any righteousness of his own. Such an imputation of the righteousness of Christ as this, is 
no way denied or questioned.” (5) 

Between these opinions, as to the imputation of the righteousness of Christ, it will be seen, 
that there is a manifest difference, which difference arises from the different senses in which 
the term imputation is taken. ’ The latter takes it in the sense of accounting or allowing to the 
believer the benefit of the righteousness of Christ, the other in the sense of reckoning or account- 
ing the righteousness of Christ as ours; that is, what he did and suffered, is regarded as done 
and suffered by us. “It is accepted,” says Calvin, “as though it were our .own;” so that 
though Calvin does not divide the active and passit bedience of Christ, nor make justifica= 
tion any thing more than the remission of sin, yet his opinion easily slides into the Antinomian — 
notion, and lays itself open to several of the same objections, and especially to this, that it. 
involves the same kind of fiction, that what Christ did or suffered, is, in any sense whatever, 
considered by him who knows all things as they are, as being done or suffered by any other 
person, than by him who did or suffered it in fact. 

For this notion, that the righteousness of Christ is so imputed as to be accounted our own, 
there is no warrant in the Word of God; and a slight examination of those passages, which 







* 


are indifferently adduced to support either the Antinomian or the Calvinistic view of the sub» 7 


ject, will suffice to demonstrate this. 

Psalm xxxii, 1: “Blessed is the man whose transgression is forgiven, whose sin is covered,” 
The covering of sin here spoken of, is by some considered to be the investment of the sinner 
with the righteousness or obedience of Christ. But this is entirely gratuitous, for the forgive- 
hess of sin, even by the legal atonements, is called, according to the Hebrew idiom, (though 
another verb is used,) to cover sin; and the latter part of the sentence is eer a par m 
to the former. This is the interpretation of Luther and of Calvin himself, To forgive sin, to 
cover sin, and not to impute sin, are in this psalm all phrases obviously of the same import, 
and no other kind of imputation but the non imputation of sin is mentioned in it. And, indeed, 
the passage will not serve the purpose of the advocates of the doctrine of the imputation of 
Chyist’s active righteousness, on their own principles; for sin cannot be covered by the im- 


putation of Christ’s active righteousness, since they hold that it is taken away by the imputa- 


tion of his death, and that the office of Christ’s active righteousness is not to take away sin; 
but to render us personally and positively holy by imputation and the fiction of a transfer. 
Jer. xxiii, 6, and xxxiii, 16: “ And this is the name whereby he shall be called, The Lord 


(4) Breviate of Controversies. 5. (5) On Justification, 
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our Righteousness.” This pameage also proves nothing to the point, du is neither said that 
the righteousness of the Lord shall be our righteousness, nor that it shall be imputed to us for 
ae enmess; but simply; that the name by which he shall be called, or acknowledged, shall 

the Lord our Righteousness, that is, the Author and Procurer of our righteousness or justi- 
fication before Gop. So he is said to be “the Resurrection,” “our Life,” “our Peace,” &c, as 
the author of these blessings; for who ever dreamt th st is the life, the resurrection, the 
peace of his people by imputation? or that we live by being accounted to live in him, or are 
raised from the dead by being accounted to have risen in him ? 

“Some,” says Goodwin, “have digged for the treasure of imputation in Isaiah xly, 24, 
‘Surely shall one say, in the Lord have I righteousness and strength.’ But, first, neither is 
there here the least ireathing of that imputation so much wandered after, nor do I find any 
intimation given of any such business by any sound expositor. Secondly, the plain and diree 
meaning of the place is, that when Gop should communicate the knowledge of himself, in his 
Son, to the world, his people should have this sense of the means of their salvation and peace, 
that they receive them of the free grace of God, and not of themselves, or by the merit of their 
own righteousness. And Calvin’s exposition is to this effect ;—‘ Because righteousness and 
strength are the two main points of our salvation, the faithful acknowledge God to be the 
author of both,’ ” ; 

With respect to all those passages which speak of the Jewish or Christian churches, or their 
individual members being “clothed with garments of salvation,” “robes of righteousness,” 
“white linen, the righteousness of the saints,” or of “ putting on Christ ;” a class of.texts on 
which, from their mere sound, the advocates of imputed righteousness ring so many changes, 
the use which is thus made of them shows either great inattention to the context, or great 
ignorance of the principles of criticism :—the former, because the‘ context will show that either 

lose passages relate to temporal deliverances, and external blessings; or else, not to justifi- 
cation, but to habitual and practical sanctification, and to the honours and rewards of the saints 
in pat :—the latter, because nothing is more common in language than to represent good or 
evil habits by clean or filthy, by soiled or resplendent vestments, by nakedness or by clothing ; 
and this is especially the case in the Hebrew language, because it was the custom of the Jews, 
by changing their garments to ii the changes in their condition. ‘They put on sackcloth, 
or laid aside their upper robe, (which is, in Scripture style, called making themselves naked, ) 
or rent their garments, when personal or national afflictions came upon them ; and they arrayed 
themselves in white and adorned apparel, in seasons of festivity, and after great deliverances. 
In all these figurative expressions there is, however, nothing which countenances the notion 
that Christ’s righteousness is a robe thrown upon sinful men, to hide from the eye of justice 
their natural squalidness and pollution, and to give them confidence in the presence of Gop, 
No interpretation can be more fanciful and unfounded. : 

Rom, iii, 21, 22, “But now the saeheeon ners of Gon, without the law, is manifested, bein 
witnessed by the law and the Prophets, even the righteousness of God which is by the faith 
of Jesus Christ.” The righteousness of God here is, by some, taken to signify the righteous- 
ness of Christ imputed to them that believe. But the very text makes it evident, that by “the 
righteousness of God,” the righteousness of the Father is meant, for he is distinguished from 
“ Jesus Christ,” mentioned immediately afterward ; and by the righteousness of God, it is also 
plain, that his rectoral justice in the administration of pardon, is meant, which, of course, is not 
thought capable of imputation. This is made indubitable by the verse which follows, “to 
declare at this time his righteousness, that he might be just and the justifier of him that 
believeth on Jesus. y 

The phrase, the righteousness of God, in this and several other passages in St. Paul’s writ- 
ings, obviously means God’s righteous method of justifying sinners through the atonement of 
Christ, and, instrumentally, by faith. This is the grand peculiarity of the Gospel scheme, the 
fulness at once of its love and its wisdom, that “ the righteousness of God is manifested with- 
out law ;” and that without either an enforcement of the penalty of the violated law upon the 
personal offender; which would have cut him off from hope; or without making his justifiea- 
tion to depend upon works of obedience to the law, (which was the only method of justification 
admitted by the Jews of St. Paul’s day,) and which obedience was impossible, and therefore 
hopeless; he can yet, in perfect consistency with his justice and righteous administration, offer 
pardon to the guilty. No wonder, therefore, that. the Apostle who discourses professedly on 
this subject, should lay so great a stress upon it, and that his mind, always full of a subject so 
great and glorious, should so often advert to it incidentally, as well as in his regular discourses 
on the justification of man in the sight of Gon. Thus he gives it as a reason why he was not 
ashamed of the Gospel of Christ, that “ therein is the righteousness yf Gov revealed from faith 
to faith; as it is written, the just shall live by faith,” Rom. i, 17. Thus, again, in contrasting 
God’s method of justifying the wigodly with the error of the Jews, by whom justification was 
held to be the acquittal of the righteous or obedient, he says, “for they being ignorant of God’s 
righteousness, and going about to establish their own righteousness, have not submitted them- 
selves to the righteousness of Gov,” Romans x, 3. ‘The same contrast we have in Phil. iii, 9, 
“Not having mine own righteousness which is of the law, but that which is through the faith 
of Jesus Christ, the righteousness which is of God by Suith.” In all these passages the righteous- 
ness of God manifestly signifies, his righteous method of justifying them that believe in Christ, 
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No reference at aatlitinade to the imputation of Christ’s righteousness to such persons, and 
much less is any distinction set up between his active and patie righteousness. 

1 Cor. i, 30, “ But of him are ye in Christ Jesus, who of God is made unto us wisdom and 
righteousness, and sanctification and xedemption.” Here, also, to say that Christ is “made 
unto us righteousness” by imputat is to invent and not ta interpret, ‘This is clear, that he 
is made unto us righteousness only ¢ is made unto us “redemption,” so that if we are not 
redeemed by imputation, we are not justified by imputation. The meaning of the Apostle is, 
that Christ is made to us, by the appointment of God, the sole means of instruction, Justifica- 
tion, sanctification, and eternal life. bie 

2 Cor. y, 21, “For he hath made him to be sin for us, who knew no sin, that we might be 
made the righteousness of God in him.” 'T'o be made sin, we have already shown, signifies to 
be made an offering for sin; consequently, as no imputation of our sins to Christ is here men- 
tioned, there is no foundation for the notion, that there is a reciprocal imputation of Chris's 
righteousness to us. ‘The text is wholly silent on this gabiec for it is wholly gratuitous to 
say, that we are made the righteousness of God in or through Christ, by imputation or reckon- 
ing to us what he did or suffered as our acts or sufferings, The passages we have already 
adduced will explain the phrase, “ the righteousness of God in this place, This righteousness, 
with respect to our pardon, is Gop’s righteous method of justifying, through the atonement of 
Christ, and our being made or becoming: this righteousness of God in or by Christ, is our be» 
coming righteous persons through the pardon of our sins in this peculiar method, by renounc- 
ing our own righteousne s and by “submitting to this righteousness of Gon.” 

P Rom. v, 18, 19, “As by the offence of one, judgment came upon all men to condemnation ; 
even so by the righteousness of one the free gift came upon all men unto justification of life. 
For as by one man’s disobedience many were made sinners, so by the obedience of one shall 
many be made righteous.” ‘That this passage, though generally depended upon in this con- 
troversy, as the most decisive in its evidence in favour of the doctrine of imputation, proves 
nothing to the purpose may be thus demonstrated, It proves nothing in favour of the imputa- 
tion of Christ’s active righteousness. Tor, i 

1. Here is nothing said of the active obedience of Christ, as distinguished from his obedient 
suffering, and which might lead us to attribute the free gift of justification to the former, rather 
than to the latter. 

2. If the Apostle is supposed to speak here of the active obedience of Christ, as distinguished 
from his sufferings, his death is of course excluded from the work of justification. But this 
cannot be allowed, because the Apostle has intimated, in the same chapter, that we are “justi- 
fied by his blood,” Rom. v, 9, and, therefore, it cannot he allowed that he is speaking of the 
active obedience of Christ, as distinguished from his passive. 

3. As the Apostle has unequivocally decided, that we are justified by the blood of Christ, 
or, in other words, “that we are justified through the redemption which is in Christ Jesus, 
whom God hath set forth a propitiation, through faith in his blood,” (a thing which the doctrine 
under examination ponpoane to be impossible,) there is reason to conclude that he speaks here 
of his passive, rather than of his active obedience. “If, indeed, his willingness to suffer for 
our sins were never spoken of as an act of obedience, such an observation might have the 
appearance of a mere expedient to get rid of a difficulty. But if, on the other hand, this should 
prove to be the very spirit and letter of Scripture, the justness of it will be obvious. Wear, 
then, our Lord himself on this subject. ‘Therefore doth my Father love me, because I lay 
down my life, that I might take it again. No man taketh 1t from me, but I lay it down ot 
myself: I have power to lay it down, and I have power to take itagain, 'This commandment. 
have I received of my Father,’ John x, 17,18. This, then, was the commandment, to which 
he rendered willing obedience, when he said, ‘O my Father, if this cup may not pass away 
from me, except I drink it, thy will be done,’ Matt. xxvi, 42. ‘The eup which my Father 
hath given me, shall I not drink it?” John xviii, 11. In conformity with this, the Apostle 
applies to him the following words: ‘Wherefore when he cometh ito the world, he saith, 

acrifice, ond offering thou wouldst not, but a body hast thou prepared me, Then said I, Lol 
come to-do thy will, O God. By (his performance i Nag will we are sanctified ; through 
the offering of the body of Jesus Christ once for all? Heb. x, 5,10, ‘Being found in fashion 
as aman, (says St. Paul,) he became obedient unto death, even the death of the cross,’ Phil. 
ii, 8. Such was his obedience, an obedience unto the death of the cross. And by this hia 
obedience unto the death of the cross, shall many he constituted righteous, or be justified. 
Where, then, is the imputation of his active obedience for justification 1” (6) 40, 

It proves nothing in favour of the imputation of Christ’s righteousness considered as one, and 
including what he did and suffered, in the sense of its being reputed our righteousness, by 
transfer or by fiction of law. For though the imputation of Adam’s sin to hia posterity is 
supposed to be taught in this chapter, and the imputation of Christ?s obedience in one or other 
of the senses above given, is argued from this particular text, the examination of the subject 
will show that the right understanding of the imputation of Adam/s sin wholly overthrows both 
the Antinomian and Calvinistic view of the imputation of Christ’s righteousness, This argu. 
ment is very ably developed by Goodwin, (7) 







(6) Hare on Justification. (7) Treatise on Justification, 
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“Because the imputation of Adam’s sin to his posterity, is frequently produced to prove the 
imputation of Christ’s righteousness ; 1 shall lay down, with as much plainness as I can, in what 
sense the Scriptures countenance that imputation. The Scriptures own no other imputation 
of Adam’s sin to his posterity, than of Christ’s righteousness to those that believe. ‘The right- 
eousness of Christ is imputed, or given to those that believe, not in the letter or formality of it, 
but in blessings, privileges, and benefits, purchased of God by the merit of it. So the sin of 
Adam is imputed to his posterity, not in the letter and formality of it, (which is the imputation - 
commonly urged,) but in the demerit of it, that is, in the curse or punishment due toit. There- 
fore, as concerning this imputation of Adam’s sin, I answer, 

“First, the Scripture nowhere affirms, either the imputation of Adam’s sin to his posterity, 
or of the righteousness of Christ to those that believe ; neither is such a manner of speaking 
any ways agreeable to the language of the Holy Ghost: for, in the Scriptures, wheresoever 
the term mmPuTING is used, it is only applied to, or spoken of something of the same persons, 
to. whom the imputation is said to be made, and never, to my remembrance, to, or of any 
thing of another’s. So, Rom. iv, 3, ‘Abraham believed God, and it was mpuTeD to him for 
righteousness,’ that is, his own believing was imputed to him, not another man’s. So, verse 
5, but ‘to him that worketh not, but believeth, his faith is ntpurep to him for righteousness.’ 
So, Psalm cvi, 30, 31, ‘Phineas stood up and executed judgment, and that? (act of his) ‘was 
IMPUTED to him for righteousness,” that is, received a testimony from God of being a righteous 
bie So again, 2 Cor. v, 19, ‘not mpuTine their trespasses,’ (their own trespasses) ‘ unto 
them.’ 

“Secondly, When a thing is said simply to be imputed, as sin, folly, and so righteousness, 
the phrase is not to be taken concerning the bare acts of the things, as if (for example) to 
impute sin toa man, signified this, to repute the man, (to whom sin is imputed,) to have 
committed a sinful act, or, as if to impute folly, were simply to charge a man to have done 
foolishly : but when it is applied to things that are evil, and attributed to persons that have 
power over those, to whom the imputation is made, it signifieth, the charging the guilt of 
what is imputed upon the head of the person to whom the imputation is made, with an intent — 
of inflicting some condign punishment upon him. So that to impute sim (in Seripture Pe) 
is to charge the guilt of sin upon a man with a purpose to punish him for it. Thus, Rom. v, 
13, sin is said, ‘not to be iweureD where there 1s no law.’ The meaning cannot be, that the 
act which a man doth, whether there be a law or no law, should not be imputed to him. The 
law doth not make any act to be imputed, or ascribed to a man, which might not as well have 
been imputed without it. But the meaning is, that there is no guilt charged by God upon 
men, nor any punishment inflicted for any thing done by them, but only by virtue of the law 
prohibiting. In which respect the law is said to be the strength of sin, because it gives a 
condemning power against the doer, to that which otherwise would have had none. 1 Cor. 
xv, 56. So again, Job xxiv, 12, when it is said, ‘God doth not lay folly to the charge of them, 
(i. e. impute folly to them,) that make the souls of the slain to cry out,’ the meaning is, not. 
that God doth not repute them to have committed the acts of oppression, or murder. For 
supposing they did such things, it is impossible but God should repute them to have done 
them: but that God doth ‘not visibly charge the guilt of these sins upon them, or inflict 
punishment for them. So, 2 Sam. xix, 19. When Shimei prayeth David not to impure 
wickedness unto him, his meaning is, not to desire David not to thmk he had done wickedly 
in railing upon him, (for himself confesseth this in the very next words,) but not to inflict the 
punishment which that wickedness deserved. So when David himself pronounceth the man 
blessed to whom the Lord impuTETH not sin, his meaning is, not that there is pee whom 
the Lord would not repute to have committed those acts of sin, which he has mitted ; but 
that such are blessed on whom God will not charge the demerit of their sins in the punishment 
due tothem. So yet again, (to forbear farther citations,) 2 Cor. v, 19, when Ged is said, ‘not 
to impure their sins unto men,’ the meaning is, not that God should not repute men to have 
committed such and such sins against him; but that he freely discharges them from the 
punishment due to them. By all which testimonies from Scripture, concerning the constant 
use of the term imputing, or imputation, it is evident, that proposition, ‘that the transgression 
of the law. is imputable from one person to another,’ hath no foundation in Scripture. 

“ And, therefore, thirdly and lastly, to come home to the imputation of Adam’s sm to his 
posterity, | answer, ‘ > 

“Wirst, that either to say that the righteousness of Christ is imputed to his posterity (of 
believers) or the sin of Adam to his, are both expressions, at least, unknown to the Hol 
Ghost in the Scriptures, ‘There is neither word, nor syllable, nor letter, nor tittle of any suc 
thing to be found there. But that the faith of him that believeth, is imputed for righteousness, 
are words which the Holy Ghost useth. 

“But, secondly, because I would make no exceptions against words, farther than necessity 
enforceth, I grant, there are expressions in Scripture concerning both the communication of 
Adams sin with his’ posterity, and the righteousness of Christ with those that believe, that will 
fairly enough bear the term of imputation, if it be rightly understood, and according to the use 
of it in Scripture upon other occasions. But as itis commonly taken and understeod by many, 
it oceasions much error and mistake. Z 

“Concerning Adam’s sin or disobedience, many are said to be ‘made sinners by it,’ Rom. v, 12 
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And so ‘by the obedience of Christ,’ it is said (inthe same place) ‘that many shall be made 
righteous.’ But if men will exchange language-with the Holy Ghost, they must see that they 
make him no loser. If, when they say, ‘Adam’s sin is imputed to all unto condemnation,” 
their meaning be the same with the Holy Ghost’s, when he saith, ‘that by the disobedience 
of one, many were made sinners,’ there is no harm done: but it is evident by what many 
speak, that the Holy Ghost and they are not of one mind, touching the imputation or com- 
munication of Adam’s’sin with his posterity, but that they differ as much in meaning, as in 
words. - If when they say, ‘Adam’s sin is imputed to all unto condemnation,’ their meaning 
he this, that the guilt of Adam’s sin is charged upon his whole posterity, or that the punish- 
ment of Adam’s sin redounded from his person to his whole posterity, a main part of which 
punishment lieth im that original defilement wherein they are all conceived and born, and 
whereby they are made truly sinners before God; if this be the meaning of the term imputa- 
tion, when applied to Adam’s sin, let it pass. But if the meaning be, that that sinful act, 
wherein Adam transgressed when he ate the forbidden fruit, is, in the letter and formality of 
it, imputed to his posterity, so that by this imputation all his posterity are made formally 
sinners: this is an imputation which the Scripture will never justify.” : 

The last text necessary to mention is Rom. iv, 6, “ Even as Dayid declareth the blessedness 
of the man to whom God imputeth righteousness without works.” Here again the expositors 
of this class assume, even against the letter of the text and context, that the righteousness 
which God is:said to impute is the righteousness of Christ. But Calvin himself may here be 
sufficient to answer them. “In the fourth chapter of the Romans the Apostle first mentions 
an imputation of righteousness, and immediately represents it as consisting in remission of 
sins. David, says he, describeth the blessedness of the man, unto whom Gop imputeth 
righteousness without works, saying, ‘Blessed are they whose iniquities are forgiven,’ &c. 

e there argues, not concerning a branch, but the whole of justification; he also adduces the 
definition of it given by David, when he pronounces those to be blessed who receive the free 
forgiveness of their sins, whence it appears that this righteousness is simply opposed to 
guilt.”(8) ‘The imputation of righteousness in this passage is, in Calvin’s view, therefore, the 
simple non-imputation of sin, or, in other words, the remission of sins. 

In none of these passages, is there, then, any thing found to countenance even that second 
view of imputation which consists in the accounting the righteousness of Christ in justification 
to be our righteousness. It is only imputed in the benefit and effect of it, that is, in the 
blessings and privileges purchased by it; and though we may use the phrase, the imputed 
righteousness of Christ, in this latter sense, qualifying our meaning like Pareus, who says, 
“Tn this sense imputed righteousness is called the righteousness of Christ, by way of merit or 
effect, because it is procured for us by the merit of Christ, not because it is subjectively or 
inherently in Christ ;” yet since this manner of speaking has no foundation in Scripture, and 
must generally lead to misapprehensions, it will be found more conducive to the cause of 
truth to confine ourselves to the language of the Scriptures. According to them, there is no 
fictitious accounting either of what Christ did or suffered, or of: both united, to us, as being 
done and suffered by us, through our “union with him, or through his becoming our legal 
representative ; but his active and passive righteousness, advanced in dignity by the union of 
the Divine nature and perfection, is the true meritorious cause of our justification. It is that 
great whole which constitutes his “‘ merits ;” that is the consideration, in view of which the 
offended but merciful Governor of the world, has determined it to be a just and righteous, as 
well as a merciful act, to justify the ungodly; and, for the sake of this perfect obedience of 
our Lord to the will of the Father, an obedience extending unto “death, even the death of the 
cross,” to every penitent sinner who believes in him, but considered still in his own person as 
“ungodly,” and meriting nothing but: punishment, “his faith is imputed for righteousness ;” 
it is followed by the remission of sins and all the benefits of the evangelical covenant. 

This imputation of Fairs for righteousness is the third opinion which we proposed to 
examine. ‘ 

That this is the doctrine taught by the express letter of Scripture no one can deny, and, as 
one well observes, “what that is which is imputed for righteousness in justification all the 
wisdom and learning of men is not so fit or able to determine, as the Holy Ghost, speaking 
in Scripture, he being the great secretary of heaven, and privy to all the counsels of Gon.” 
“Abraham believed Gop and it was imputed unto him for righteousness,” Rom iv, 3. To 
him that worketh not, but believeth on him, that justifieth the ungodly, his faith is counted to 
him for righteousness,” (verse 5.) “We say that faith was imputed to him for righteousness,” 
(verse 9.) ‘Now it was not written for his sake alone, that it was imputed to him, but for 
us to whom it shall be imputed, if we believe in him who raised up Jesus our Lord from the 
dead,” (verse 22-24.) se Sal, RE ost ; 

The testimony of the Apostle, then, being so express on this point, the imputation of faith 
for righteousness must be taken to be the doctrine of the New Testament, unless, indeed, we 
admit, with the advocates of the imputation of the righteousness of Christ, that faith is here 
used metonymically for the object of faith, that is, the righteousness of Christ. The context 
of the above passages, however, is sufficient to refute this, and makes it indubitable that the 


(8) Institut. lib. iii, cap. 
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Apostle uses the term faith in its proper and literal sense. In verse 5, he calls the faith of him 
that believeth, and which is imputed to him for righteousness, “wis faith ;” but in what sense 
could this be taken if St. Paul meant by “his faith,” the object of his faith, namely, the 
righteousness of Christ? And how could that be his before the imputation was made to him? 
Again, in verse 5, the fuith spoken of is opposed to works, “To him that worketh not, but 
believeth on him that justifieth the ungodly, his faith is counted to him for righteousness.” 
Finally, in verse 22, the faith imputed to us is described to be our “believing in Him who 
raised up our Lord Jesus from the dead:” so that the Apostle has, by these explanations, 
rendered it impossible for us to understand him as meaning any thing else by faith, but the 
act of believing. To those who will, notwithstanding this evidence from the context, still 
insist upon understanding faith, in these passages, to mean the righteousness of Christ, Baxter 
bluntly observes, “If it be not faith indeed that the Apostle meaneth, the context is so far 
from relieving our understandings, that it contributeth to our unavoidable deceit or ignorance. 
Read over the texts, and put but ‘Christ’s righteousness’ every. where instead of the word 
‘faith,’ and see what a scandalous paraphrase you will make. ‘The Scripture is not so auda- 
ciously to be corrected.” Some farther observations will, however, be necessary for the clear 
ope ension of this doctrine. 

e have already seen, in establishing the Christian doctrine of the atonement, that the law 
of God inflicts the penalty of death upon every act of disobedience, and that all men have come 
under that penalty. ‘That men, having become totally corrupt, are not eapable of obedience 
in future. ‘That if they were, there is nothing in the nature of that future obedience to be a 
consideration for the forgiveness of past offences, under a righteous government. It follows, 
therefore, that, by moral obedience, or attempted and professed moral obedience, there can be 
no remission of sins, that is, no deliverance from the penalty of offences actually committed. 
This is the ground of the great argument of the Apostle Paul in his Epistle to the Romans. 
He proves both Jews and Gentiles under sin; that the whole world is guilty before God; and 
by consequence under his wrath, under condemnation, from which they could only be relieved 
by the Gospel. : 

In his argument with the Jews the subject is farther opened. They sought justification by 
“works of fw.” If we take “works” to mean obedience both to the moral and ceremonial 
law it makes no difference; for, as they had given up the typical character of their sacrifices, 
and their symbolical reference to the death of Messiah, the performance of their réligious rites 
was no longer an expression of faith ; it was brought down to the same principle as obedience 
to the moral law, a simple compliance with the commands of God. Their case, then, was this, 
they were sinners on conviction of their law, and by obedience to it they sought justification, 
ignorant both of its spiritual meaning and large extent, and unmindful, too, of this obvious 
principle, that no acts of obedience, even if perfect, could take away past transgression, The 
Apostle’s great axiom on this subject is, that “by works of law, no man can be justified,” and 
the doctrine of justification, which he teaches, is the opposite of theirs. It is, that men are 
sinners; that they must confess themselves such, and join to this confession a true repentance. 
That justification is a gratuitous act of God’s mercy, a procedure of pure “grace,” not of 
“debt.” That in order to the exercise of this grace, on the part of God, Christ was set forth 
as a propitiation for sin; that his death, under this character, is a “demonstration of the 
righteousness of God” in the free and gratuitous remission of sins; and that this actual remis- 
sion or justification, follows upon believing in Christ, because faith, under this gracious con- 
stitution and method of justification, is accounted to men for righteousness; in other words, 
that righteousness is imputed to them upon their believing, which imputation of righteousness 
is, as he teaches us, in the passages before quoted, the forgiveness of sins; for to have faith 
counted or imputed for righteousness is explained by David, in the Psalm which the Apostle 
quotes, (Romans iv,) to have sin forgiven, covered, and not imputed. That this was no new- 
doctrine, he shows also from the justification of Abraham. ‘ Abraham believed God, and it 
was counted to him for righteousness,” Rom. iv, 3. ‘Know ye, therefore, that they which 
are of the faith, the same are the children of Abraham. And the Scripture, foreseeing that 
God would justify the Heathen through faith, preached before the Gospel unto Abraham, 
saying, In thee shall all nations be blessed. So these which are of faith are blessed with 
faithful Abraham,” Gal. iii, 7-9. 

On the one hand, therefore, it is the plain doctrine of Scripture that man is not, and never 
was in any age, justified by works of any kind, whether moral or ceremonial; on the other, 
that he is justified by the imputation and accounting of “faith for righteousness.” On this 
point, until the Antinomian corruption began to infest the reformed churches, the leading 
commentators, from the earliest ages, were very uniform and explicit. That when faith is 
said to be imputed to us for righteousness, the word is taken literally, ‘and not tropically, 
was,” says Goodwin, “the common interpretation anciently received and followed by the 
principal lights of the church of God; and for fifteen hundred years together (as far as my 
memory will assist me) was never questioned or contradicted., Neither did the contrary opinion 
ever look out into the world, till the last age. So that it is but a calumny brought upon it, 
(unworthy the tongue or pen of any sober man,) to make either Arminius or Socinus the 
author of it. And for this last hundred years and upwards, from Luther’s and Calvin’s times. 
the stream of interpreters agrees therewith. 
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“Tertullian, who wrote about the year 194, in his fifth book against Marcion, says, ‘But 
how the children of faith? or of whose faith, if not of Abraham’s? For if Abraham believed 
God,.and that was imputed unto him for righteousness, and he thereby deserved the name of 
a father of many nations, we, also, by believing God, are justified as Abraham was,’ There- 
fore Tertullian’s opinion directly is, that the faith which is said to be imputed to Abraham for 
es is faith properly taken, and not the righteousness of Christ apprehended 

y faith. 

of Origen, who lived about the year 203, in his fourth book upon the Romans, chap. iv, 
verse 3, says, ‘It seems, therefore, that in this place also, whereas many faiths (that is, many 
acts of believing) of Abraham had gone before, now all his faith was collected and united 
together, and so was accounted unto him for righteousness.’ 

“Justin Martyr, who lived before them both, and not long after the Apostle John’s time, 
about the year 130, in his disputation with Trypho the Jew, led them both to that interpret- 
ation. ‘Abraham carried not away the testimony of righteousness, because of his cireum- 
cision, but because of his faith. For before he was circumcised, this was pronounced of him, 
Abraham believed God, and it was imputed unto him for righteousness.’ 

“Chrysostom, upon Gal. iii, says, ‘For what was Abraham the worse for not being under 
the law? Nothing at all. For his faith was sufficient unto him for righteousness.’ If Abra- 
ham’s faith was sufficient unto him for righteousness, it must needs be imputed by God for 
righteousness unto him; for it is this imputation from God, that must make that sufficiency. 
of it unto Abraham. That which will not pass in account with God for righteousness, wil 
never be sufficient for righteousness unto the creature. 


“St. Augustine, who lived about the year 390, gives frequent testimony to this interpreta- 


tion. Upon Psalm exlviii, ‘For we by believing have found that which they (the Jews) lost 
by not believing, For Abraham believed God, and it was imputed unto him for righteous 
ness.’ Therefore his opinion clearly is, that it was Abraham’s faith or believing properly 
taken, that was imputed unto-him for righteousness, and not the righteousness of Christ, 
For that faith of his, which was so imputed, he opposeth to the unbelief of the Jews, whereby 
they lost the grace and favour of God. Now the righteousness of Christ is not opposed to 
unbelief, but faith properly taken. Again, writing upon Psalm Lxx, ‘For I believe in him that 
justifieth the ungodly, that my faith may be imputed unto me for righteousness.’ The same 
father yet again, in his tract of Nature and Grace: ‘But if Christ died not in vain, the ungodly 
is justified in him alone: to whom, believing in him that justifieth the ungodly, his faith is 
accounted for righteousness.’ 

“Primasius, about the year 500, writes upon Rom. iv, verse 3, ‘Abraham’s faith by the 
gift of God was so great, that both his former sins were forgiven him, and this faith of his 
alone preferred in acceptation before all righteousness.’ 

' “Bede, who lived somewhat before the year 700, upon Rom. iv, verse 5, observes, ‘What faith, 
but that which the Apostle in another place fully defineth? neither circumcision, nor uncir- 
eumcision, availeth any thing, but faith which worketh by love; not any faith, but that faith 
which worketh by love.’ Certainly that faith, which Paul defineth to be a faith working by 
love, cannot be conceived to:be the righteousness of Christ; and yet this faith it was, in the 
judgment of this author, that was imputed unto Abraham for righteousness. 

“Haymo, about the year 840, on Rom. iv, 3, writes, ‘Because he believed God, it was 
imputed unto him for righteousness, that is, unto remission of sins, because by that faith, 
wherewith he believed, he was made righteous.’ 

* Anselm, Archbishop of Canterbury, about the year 1090, upon Rom. iv, 3, ‘That he 
(meaning Abraham) believed so strongly, was by God imputed for righteousness unto him ; 
that is, &c, by his believing he was imputed righteous before God.’ 

“¥Fyom all these testimonies it is apparent, that the interpretation of this Scripture which 
we contend for, anciently obtained in che church of God, and no man was found to open his 
‘mouth against it, till it had been established for above a thousand years. Come we to the 
times of reformation; here we shall find it still maintained by men of the greatest authority 
and learning. 

“Tuther, on Gal. iii, 6, ‘Christian righteousness is an affiance or faith in the Son of God, 
which affiance is imputed unto righteousness for Christ’s sake,’ And in the same place, not 
long after, ‘God for Christ’s sake, in whom I have begun to believe, accounts this (my) 
imperfect faith, for perfect righteousness.’ 


 Bucer, upon Rom. iv, 3, ‘Abraham believed God, and it was imputed unto him for — 


righteousness, that is, he accounted this faith for righteousness unto him. So that by believ- 
ing he obtained this, that God esteemed him a righteous man.’ oe 
“Peter Martyr declares himself of the same judgment, upon Rom. iv, 3, ‘To be imputed 
for righteousness in another sense, that by which we ourselves are reckoned in the number of 
the righteous. And this Paul attributes to faith only.’ ; 
“Calvin has the same interpretation upon Rom. iv, 3, ‘ Wherefore Abraham, by believing, 
doth only embrace the grace tendered unto him, that it might not be in vain. If this be 


‘imputed unto him for righteousness, it follows, that he is no otherwise righteous, but as - 


trusting or relying upon the goodness of God, he hath boldness to hope for all things from 
him. Again, upon verse 5, ‘ Faith is imputed for righteousness, not because it carrieth any 
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merit from us, but because it apprehends the goodness of God.’ Hence it appears, 
never thought of a tropical or métonymical sense in the word faith ; but that he took it in 
plain, ready, and grammatical signification. : 

“Musculus contends for this imputation, also, in his common place of justi 
© This faith should be in high esteem with us; not in regard of the proper q 
in regard of the purpose of God, whereby he hath decreed, for Christ’s sake, to 
aehicouenes unto those that believe in him,” The same author upon Gal. ii, 6, ‘What did 
Abraham that should be imputed unto him for righteousness, but only this, that he believed 
God? Again, ‘But when he firmly believed God promising, that yery faith was imputed 
to him, in the place of righteousness, that is, he was of God reputed righteous for that faith, 
and absolved from all his sins.’ ’ 

“Bullinger gives the same interpretation, upon Romans iv, ‘ Abraham committed himself 
unto God by believing, and this very thing was imputed unto him for righteousness? And 
So, upon Gal. ili, 6, “It was imputed unto him for righteousness, that is, that very faith of 
Abraham was imputed ‘to him for righteousness, while he was yet uncircumcised’ 

“Gaulter comes behind none of the former, in avouching the grammatical against -the 
rhetorical interpretation, upon Rom. iv, 3, ‘Abraham believed God, and he, viz. God, imputed 
unto him this faith for righteousness.’ 

“Tilyricus forsakes not his fellow interpreters in this point, upon Rom. iv, 3, ‘That same 
believing was imputed unto him for righteousness.’ 

“ Pellicanus, in like manner, says, upon Gen. xx, 6, ‘Abraham simply believed the word 
of God, and required not a sign of the Lord, and God imputed that very faith unto Abraham 
himself for righteousness.’ ~ 

“ Hunnius, another divine, sets to his seal, on Romans iv, 3, ‘ The faith whereby Abraham 
believed God promising, was imputed unto-him for righteousness. 

-“*Beza, upon the same Scripture, says, ‘Here the business is, concerning that which was 
imputed unto him, viz. his faith? _ 2, 

~“ Junius and Tremellius are likewise of the same mind, on Gen. xv, 6, ‘God esteemed (or 
accounted) him for righteous though wanting righteousness, and reckoned this in the place of 
righteousness, that he embraced the promise with a firm belief’ ” (9) : : 

Our English divines have generally differed in their interpretations, as they have embraced 
or opposed the Calvinistic system ; but among the more moderate of that school there have 
not been wanting many who have bound their system to the express letter and obyious 
meaning of Seripture, on this point; not to mention either those who have adopted that 
middle scheme generally, but not with exactness attributed to Baxter, or the followers of the 
Remonstrants. ; 

When, however, we say, that faith is imputed for righteousness, in order to preyent mis- 
apprehension, and fully to answer the objections raised on the other side, the meaning of the 
different terms of this proposition ought to be explained. They are, RIGHTEOUSNESS, FAITH, 
and IMPUTATION. ; 

To explain the first, reference has sometimes been made to the three terms used by the 
Apostle Paul, dtxarwpa, Stxatwors, anid drxacoovvy; of which, says Baxter, “ the first usually 
signifies the practieal or preceptive manner, that is, righteousness ; the second, active, efficient 
justification ; the third, the stafe of the just, qualitative or relative, or ipsam justitiam.” Otners 
have made these distinctions a little different ; but not much help is to be derived from them, 
and it is much more important to observe, that the Apostle often uses the term é:xaroovyy, 
righteousness, in a ive sense for justification itself. Som Gal. u, 21, “If righteousness 
(justification) come by the law, then Christ is dead in vain.” Gal. in, 21, ‘For if there had 
been a law given which could have given life, verily righteousness (justification) should have 
been by the law.” Rom. ix, 30, “The Gentiles have attained to righteousness, ( justification) 
eyen the righteousness (justification) which is by faith.” And in Rom. x, 4, “Christ is the 
end of the Jaw for righteousness to every one that believeth ;” where, also, we must under- 
‘stand righteousness to mean justification. Rom. v, 18, 19, will also show, that with the 
Apostle, “to make righteous,” and “ to justify,” signify the same thing; for “ justificatio: 







n 
of life,” in the 18th verse, is called in the 19th, being “made righteous.” To be accounted 
righteous is, then, in the Apostle’s style, where there has been personal guilt, to be justified ; 
and what is accounted or imputed to us for righteousness, is accouated or imputed to us for 


- i our justification. 


The second term of the above proposition which it is necessary to explain, is raira. The 
true nature of justifying faith will be explained below ; all that is here necessary to remark 
is, that it is not every act of faith, or faith in the general truths of revelation, which is imputed 
for righteousness, though it supposes them all, and is the completion of them all, By faith we 
understand that the worlds were framed by the word of God; but it is not our faith in creation, 
which is imputed to us for righteousness. So in the case of Abraham, ‘he not only had faith 
in the truths of the religion, of which he was the teacher and guardian, but had exercised 
affiance, also, in some particular promises of God, before he exhibited that great act of faith, 
which was “counted to him for righteousness,” and which made his justification the pattern 


*4(9) Vide Goodwin on Justification, 
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tification of sinful men in all ages. But having received the promise of a son, from 
ewhom the Messiah should spring, in whom/all nations were to be blessed ; and, “being not, 
weak in faith, he considered not his own body now dead, when he was about a hundred years 
old, nor yet the deadness of Sarah’s womb; he staggered not at the promises of God through 
unbelief; but was strong in faith, giving glory to God, and being fully persuaded that, what he 
had promised he was able also to perform, and therefore it was imputed to him for righteousness,” 
Rom. iv, 19-23. His faith had Messiah for its great and ultimate object, and in its nature it 
was an entire affiance in the promise and faithfulness of God, with reference to the holy seed. 
So the object of that'faith which is imputed to us for righteousness is Christ; Christ as having: 
made atonement for our sins, (the remission of our sins, as expressly taught by St. Paul, 
being obtained by “faith in his blood ;”) and it is in its nature an entire affiance in the promise 
of God to this effect, made to us through his atonement, and founded upon it. Faith being 
thus understood, excludes all notion of its meritoriousness. It is not faith; generally con- 
sidered, which is imputed to us for righteousness; but faith (trust) in an atonement offered: 
by another in our behalf; by which trust in something without us, we acknowledge our own 
insufliciency, guilt, and unworthiness, and directly ascribe the merit to that in which we trust, 
and which is not our own, namely, the propitiation of the blood of Christ. 

The third term is euration. ‘The orginal verb is well enough translated to impute, in 
the sense of fo reckon, to account; but, as we have stated above, it is never used to signify 
imputation in the sense of accounting the actions of one person to have been performed by 
another. 

A man’s sin or righteousness is imputed to him, when he is considered as actually the doer 
of sinful or of righteous acts, in which sense the word repute is in more general use ; and he i 
in consequence, reputed a vicious or a holy man. A man’s sin or righteousness is impute 
to him in its legal consequence, under a government by rewards and punishments; and i 
impute sin or righteotisness, signifies, in a legal sense, to reckon and to account it, to acquit. 
or condemn, and forthwith to punish, or to exempt from punishment. ‘Thus Shimei entreats 
David, that he would “not impute ig to him,” that is, that he would not pny his folly. 
In this sense, too, David speaks of the blessedness of the man, to whom the Lord “ imputeth 
not sin,” that is, whom he forgives, so that the legal consequence of his sin shall not fall upon 
him. ‘This non-imputation of sin, to a sinner, is expressly called the “imputation of right- 
eousness, without works ;” the imputation of righteousness is, then, the non-punishment, or 
pardon of sin; and if this passage be read in its connection, it will also be seen, that by 
“imputing” faith for righteousness; the Apostle means precisely the same thing. ‘But to 
him that worketh not, but believeth on him that justifieth the ungodly, his faith is counted for 
righteousness; even as David, also, describeth the man to whom God imputeth righteousness 
without works, seying, blessed is the man whose iniquities are forgiven, and whose sins are 
covered, blessed is the man to whom the Lord “imputeth not sin.” 'This quotation from 
David, would have been nothing to the Apostle’s purpose, unless he had understood the for- 
giveness of sins, and the imputation of righteousness, and the non-imputation of sin, to signify 
the same thing as “counting faith for righteousness,” with only this difference, that the 
introduction of the term “faith,” marks the manner in which the forgiveness of sin is obtained. 
To ae faith for righteousness, is nothing more than to be justified by faith, which is alse 
called by St. Paul, “ being made righteous,” that is, being placed by an act of free forgiveness, 
through faith in Christ, in the condition of righteous men, in this respect, that the penalty of 
the law does not lie against them, and that they are restored to the Divine favour. 

From this brief, but, it is hoped, clear explanation of these terms, righteousness, faith, and 
imputation, it will appear, that it is not quite correct in the adyoeates of the Scripture doctrine 
of the imputation of faith for righteousness, to say, that our faith in Christ is accepted in the 
place of personal obedience to the law, except, indeed; in this loose sense, that our faith in 
Christ as effectually exempts us from punishment, as if we had been personally obedient. The 
Scriptural doctrine is rather, that the death of Christ is accepted in the place of our personal 
punishment, on condition of our faith in him; and, that when faith in him is actually exerted, 
then comes in, on the part of God, the act of imputing, or reckoning righteousness to us; OY, 
what is the same thing, accounting faith for righteousness, that is, pardoning our offences 
through faith, and treating us as the objects of his restored favour. 

To this doctrine of the imputation of faith for righteousness, the principal objections which 
have heen made, admit of an easy answer. , ' 

The first is that of the Papists, who take the term justification to signify the making men 
morally just or righteous; and they, therefore, argue, that, as faith alone is not righteousness 
in the moral sense, it would be false and, therefore, impossible, to impute it for righteousness. 
But, as we have proved from Scripture, that justification simply signifies the pardon of sin, 
this objection has no foundation. wat ‘ 

A second objection is, that if faith, that is, believing, is imputed for righteousness, then justi- 
fication is by works, or by somewhat in oaitinireal Tn this objection, the term works is equi- 
vocal. Ifit mean works of obedience to the moral Jaw, the objection is unfounded, for faith is 
not a work of this kind; and if it mean the merit of works of any kind, it is equally without 
foundation, for no merit is allowed to faith, and faith, in the sense of exclusive affiance, or 
trusting in the merits of another, shuts out, by its very nature, all assumption of merit to our 
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nolvar, OF there would be no need of vevorting to another's merit; but if it mean, that 
believing in the doing of something, in order to our justification, it in, inthis view, the perform 
ance of « condition, a sine qué non, which in not only not forbidden by Seripture, but required 
of uije this in the worl: of Cod, that ye believe on him whom he hath sonty? “he that 
believeth, shall be saved, and he that believeth not shall be damned”? And so fur is this 
considered by the Apostle Paul, aa prejudicing the free grace of God in our justification, that 
he males our justification by faith, the proof of tts pratuitoun nature, “for by grace ave yo saved, 
through faith.” “Therefore, it in by faith, that it might be through grace” 

A. third objection is, that the imputation of faith for righteousness gives oceasion to b 
which is condemned by the Gospel, The answer to this is, 1, "That the se beri lies witi 
equal strength against the theory of the sapere of the righteousness of C ivist, sinoe faith 
in required i order to that imputation, 2 Boasting of our faith is cut off by the consideration, 
that this faith itself in the gift of God. 3. If it were not, yet the blessings which follow upon 
our faith, are not given with reference to my worth or merit which there may be in our believ« 
ing, but are given with respect to the death of Christ, from the bounty and grace of God. 
4, St, Paul was clearly of the contrary opinion, who tells us that “boasting is excluded by the 
law of faith ” the reason of which has been already stated, that trast in another for salvation 
does, ipso facto, attribute the power, wid consequently the honour of saving, to another, wnc 
denies both to ourselves, 

Since, then, we are “justified by faith)” our next inquiry must be, somewhat more particu. 
larly, into the specific quality of that faith, which thus, by the appointment of God, leads to 
this important change in our relations to the Being, whom we Sid offended, so that our 
offences wre freely forgiven, and we are restored to hin favour. 

On the subject of justifying faith, so many distinctions have been set up, so many logical 
terme avid delinitions ave found in the writings of systematic divines, ana often, as Baxter 
has it, “such quibbling and jingling of a mere sound of words,” that the simple Christian, to 
whom this subject ought always to be made plain, has often beon grievously perplexed, and 
no wmall cause haw been piven for the dovivion of infidels, On this, as on ather points, we 
appeal “to the law and testimony,” to Christ and hia Apoatlos, who are, at onoe, the only 
true authorities, and teachers of the greatest simplicity, 
| We remark, then, 

' 1, That in Seripture faith is presented to us under two loading views. "Tho first is that of 
asiont or persuasion; the second, that of confidence or reliance, "hat the former may be 
separated from the latter, in also plain, though the latter cannot exist without the former, 
Paith, inthe sense of intellectual assent to uth, is lowed to be possessed by devils, A dead 
inoperative faith, is also supposed, or declared, to be possessed by wicked men, professin, 
Christinnity ; for our Lord represents persona coming to him at the lnat day, anying, * Lo 
have we not prophesied in thy namo,” &e, to whom he will say, “Depart from me, I never 
know you,” and yet the charge, in this case, does not lid against the sincerity of their belief, 
but against their conduct as “workers of iniquity.” As thin distinction is taught in Seripture, 
wo it is alwo observed in experience, that asvient to the truths of yevealed religion, May result 
from examination and conviction, while yet the spirit and conduct may be unrenewed and 
wholly worldly, - 

On the other hand, that the faith which God requires of men always comprehends confidence 
or reliance, ax well as assent or persuasion, in equally clear, he faith by which “the elders 
obtained a good report,” wan of this charactor ; it united assent to the truth of God's revela- 
tions, to « noble confidence in his promises, “Our fathers trusted in Thee, and were not 
confounded.” "We have a farther illustration in our Lord's addvoss to his disciples upon the 
withering away of the fig tree, “Fave faith in God” THe did not question whether they 
believed the existence of God, but exhorted them to confidence in his abe when called, 
by him to contend with mountainous difficulties, “Have faith in God, for verily T swy unto 
you, that whonoever shall say unto this mountain, Be thou removed, and be thou east into the 
nea, ond shall not doubt in his heart, but shall believe that these things whieh he saith shall 
come to pass, he shall have whatsoever he saith’? [twas in reference to his simple confidence 
in Christ’ power, that our Lord so highly commended the conturion, Matt, vill, 10, and anid, 
“T have not found so great faith, no, not in Tarael” And all the instances of faith in the 
persons miraculously healed by Christ, were also of this Kinds i¢ was belief in his claims, 
and confidence in his goodness and power, ; 

The faith in Chrint, which in the New Testament is connected with salvation, ia clearly of 
thiv nature; that is, if combines assent with reliance, belief avith trast. “ Whatsoover 
avk the Father in my name,” that is, in dependence upon my interest and merits, “he shall ‘en 
it you.” Christ was preached both to Jows and Gontiles as tho object of their trust, because 
he was preached as the only true sacrifice for sin; and they were Pap bac to renounce their 
dependence upon their own accustomed sacyfices, and to transfer that dependence to his death 
and mediation,-and “in his name shall théGentiles trust!’ Ee is net forth aso. propitiation, 
“through faith in his blood ;” which faith can neither merely mean assent to the historical thet 
that his blood was shed by # violent death, nor mere assent to the general doctrine that his 
blood had an atoning quality; but as all expiatory offerings were trusted in as the means of 
propitiation both among Jews and Gentiles, that, faith or trast was now to be exclusively, 
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mage to the blood of Christ, heightened by the stronger demonstrations of a Divine 
a tment. , 
ue the most unlettered Christian this then will be most obvious, that that faith in Christ 
which is required of us, consists both of assent and trust; and the necessity of maintaining: 
these inseparably united will farther appear by considering, that it is not a blind and super- 
stitious trust in the sacrifice of Christ, like that of the Heathens in their sacrifices, which leads 
to salvation; nor the presumptuous trust of wicked and impenitent men, who depend on 
Christ to save them in their sins; but such a trust as is exercised according to the authority 
and direction of the Word of God; so that to know the Gospel in its leading principles, and 
to have a cordial belief in it, is necessary to that more specific act of faith Rotitale is called reli- 
ance, or in systematic language, fiducial assent, of which cometh salvation, 'The Gospel, as 
the scheme of man’s salvation, supposes that he is under law; that this law of God has been 
violated by all; and that every man is under sentence of death. Serious consideration of our 
ways, confession of the fact, and sorrowful conviction of the evil and danger of sin, will follow 
the gift of repentance, and a cordial belief of the testimony of God, and we shall thus turn to 
God with contrite hearts, and earnest prayers‘and supplications for his merey. ‘This is called 
“repentance toward God ;” and repentance being the first subject of evangelical preaching, 
and then the belief of the Gospel, it is plain that Chtist is only immediately held out in this 
Divine plan of our redemption as the object of trust in order to forgiveness to persons in this 
state of penitence, and under this sense of danger. 'The degree of sorrow for sin, and alarm 
upon this discovery of our danger as sinners, is no where fixed in Seripture; only it is sup- 
posed every where, that it is such as to lead men to inquire earnestly “what shall I do to be 
saved ?” and to use all the appointed means of salvation, as those who feel that their salvation 
is at issue; that they are in a ldst condition, and must be pardoned or perish. 'T’o all such 
persons, Christ, as the only atonement for sin, is exhibited as the object of their trust, with 
the promise of God, “that whosoever believeth in him shall not perish, but have everlasting 
life” Nothing is required of such but this actual trust in, and personal apprehension or 
taking hold of the merits of Christ’s death as a sacrifice for sin; and upon their thus believing 
they are justified, their faith is “counted for righteousness.” ! 

This appears to be the plain Scriptural representation of this doctrine, and we may infer 
from it, 1. That the faith by which we are justified is not a mere assent to the doctrines of the 
Gospel, which leaves the heart unmoved and unaffected by a sense of the evil and danger of 
sin, and the desire of salvation, though it supposes this assent; nor, 2. Is it that more lively 
and cordial assent to, and belief in the doctrine of the Gospel, touching our sinful and lost con- 
dition, which is wrought in the heart by the Spirit of God, and from which springeth repent- 
ance, though this must precede it; nor, 3. Is it only the assent of the mind to the method by 


~ 


which God justifies the ungodly by faith in the sacrifice of his Son, though this is an element : 


of it; but it is a hearty concurrence of “the will and affections with this plan of salvation, 
which implies a renunciation of every other refuge,” “and an actual trust in the Saviour, and 
personal apprehension of his merits: such a belief of the Gospel by the power of the Spirit of 
God as leads us to come to Christ, to receive Christ, to trust in Christ, and to commit the 
keeping of our so y his hands, in humble confidence of his ability and his willingness to 
save us.” (1) 
This is that q condition to which the promise of God annexes justification; that 
without which justification would not take place; and in this sense it is that we are justified 
by faith; not by the merit of faith, but by faith instrumentally as this condition, for its con- 
nection with the benefit arises from the merits of Christ, and the promise of God. “If Christ 
had not merited, God had not promised ; if God had not promised, justification had never fol- 
lowed upon this faith; so that the indissoluble connection of faith and justification is fram God’s 
institution, whereby he hath bound himself to give the benefit upon performance of the con- 
dition. Yet there is an aptitude in this faith to be made a condition, for no other act can receive 
Christ asa priest propitiating, and pleading the propitiation, and the promise of God for his 
sake to give the benefit. As receiving Christ and the gracious promise in this manner, it 
acknowledgeth man’s guilt, and so man renounceth all righteousness in himself, and honour. 
eth God the Father, and Christ the Son, the only Redeemer. It glorifies God’s mercy and 
free grace in the highest degree. It acknowledgeth on earth, as it will be peneeiee®, acknoyy- 
ledged in heaven, that the whole salvation of sinful man, from the beginning to the last degree 
thereof, whereof there shall be no end, is from God’s freest love, Christ’s merit and intercession, 
his own gracious promise, and the power of his own Holy Spirit.” (2) a1 
Justification by faith alone is thus clearly the doctrine of the Seriptures ; and it was this 
great doctrine brought forth again from the Scriptures into public view, and maintained by 
their authority, which constituted one of the main pillars of the reformation from Popery ; and 
on which no compromise could be allowed with that corrypt church which had substituted for 
it the merit of works. Melancthon, in his Apology for thé Augsburg Confession, thus speaks ; 
SO ert justification by faith only, has been considered objectionable, though Paul con- 
cludes that ‘a man is justified by faith without the-deeds of the law;? ‘that we are justified 
freely by his grace, and ‘that it is the gift of God, not of works, lest any man should boast,’ 






; (1) Bunting’s Sermon on Justification, (2) Lawson, 
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If the use of the exclusive term only is deemed inadmissible, let them expunge from the writings 
of the Apostles the exclusive phrases, ‘by grace, ‘not of works, ‘the gift of God, and others 
of similar import.” “We : recounted righteous before God,” says the 11th Article of the 
Church of England, ‘only for the merit of our Lord Jesus Christ, by faith, not for our works 
and deseryings;” and the homily on Salvation, “St. Paul declares nothing upon the 
behalf of man, concerning his justification, but only a true and lively faith, which, neverthe- 
less, is the gift of God, and not man’s only work without God. -And yet that faith doth not. 
shut out repentance, hope, love, dread, and the fear of God, to be joined with faith in every 
man that is justified; but only shutteth them out from.the office of justifying: So that 
although they be all present together in him that is justified, yet they justify not altogether.” 

It is an error, therefore, to suppose, as many have done, that the doctrine of justification by 
faith alone, is peculiarly a Calvinistic one. It has, in consequence, often been attacked under 
this mistake, and confounded with the peculiarities of that system, by writers of limited read- 
ing, or perverting ingenuity, It is the doctrine, as we have seen, not of the Calvinistic con- 
fessions only, but of the Lutheran Church, and of the Church of England. It was the doctrine 
of the Dutch Remonstrants, at least of the early divines of that party; and though among: 
many divines of the Church of England, the errors of Popery on the subject of justification 
have had their influence, and some, who have contended for justification by faith alone, have 
lowered the Scriptural standard of believing, the doctrine itself has often been very ably main- 
tained by its later non-Calyvinistic divines. Thus justification by faith alone; faith which 
excludes all works, both of the ceremonial and moral law; all works performed by Gentiles 
under the law of nature; all works of evangelical obedience, though they spring from faith; 
has been defended by Whitby, in the preface to his notes on the Epistle to the Galatians, 
though he was a decided anti-Calvinist. The same may be said of many others; and we may, 
finally, refer to Mr. Wesley, who revived, by his preaching and writings, an evangelical 
Arminianism in this country; and who has most clearly and ably established this truth in 
connection with the doctrine of general redemption, and God’s universal love to man. 

“By affirming that faith is the term or condition of justification, I mean, first, that there is 
no justification without it. ‘He that believeth not is condemned already,’ and so long as he 
believeth not, that condemnation cannot be removed, but the ‘wrath of God abideth on him.’ 
As ‘there is no other name given under heaven, than that of Jesus of Nazareth,’ no other merit 
whereby a condemned sinner can ever be saved from the guilt of sin; so there is no other way 
of obtaining a share in his merit, than by faith in his name. So that, as long as we are without 
this faith, we are ‘strangers to the covenant of promise, we are aliens from the commonwealth 
of Israel, and without God in the world.’ Whatsoever virtues (so called) a man may have, 
I speak of those unto whom the Gospel is preached; for ‘what have I to do to judge them 
that are without?’ Whatsoever good works (so accounted) he may do, it profiteth not; he is 
still a child of wrath, still under the curse, till he believe in Jesus. 

‘Faith, therefore, is the necessary condition of justification. Yea, and the only necessary 
condition thereof, "This is the second point carefully to be observed; that the very moment 
God giveth faith (for it is the gift of God) to the ‘ungodly, that worketh not,’ that ‘ faith is 
counted to kim for righteousness’ He hath no righteousness at all ani i 
much as negative righteousness, or innocence. But ‘faith is imput 
the very moment that he believeth. Not that God (as was observ 
be what he is not, But as ade Christ to be a sin offering for us,’ 
a sinner, punished — rims ; so he counteth us righteous, from the time we believe in 
him; that is, he doth not punish us for our sins, yea, treats-us as though we were guiltless. 
and righteous. eh ; 

2 Surely the difficulty of assenting to the proposition, that faith is the only condition of justi- 
fication, must arise from not understanding it. We mean thereby this much, that it is the 
only thing, without which no oneis justified; the only thing that isimmediately, ndispensably, 
absolutely requisite in order to pardon. As, on the one hand, though a man should haye every 
thing else, without faith, yet he cannot be justified; so on the other, though he be supposed 
to want every thing else, yet if he hath faith, he cannot but be justified. For suppose a sin- 
ner of any kind or degree, in a full sense of his total ungodliness, of his utter inability to think, 
spgak, or do good, and his absolute meetness for hell fire: suppose, I say, this sinner, helpless 
peless, casts himself wholly on the mercy of God in Christ, (which indeed he eannot 
d by the grace of God,) who can doubt, but he is forgiven in that moment? Who 

vill affirm, that any more is indispensably required, before that. sinner can be justified ?”(3) _ 
To the view of justifying faith we have attempted to establish, namely, the entire trust and 
reliance of an awakened and penitent sinner, in the atonement of Christ alone, as the merito- 
rious ground of his pardon, some objections have been made, and some contrary hypotheses 
opposed, which it will be necessary to bring to the test of the Word of God. ei ie 
. The general objection is, that itis a doctrine unfavourable to morality. This was the 
objection in St. Paul’s day, and it has been urged through all ages ever since. It proceeds, 
however, a great misapprehension of the doctrine ; and has sometimes been suggested by 
that real abuse of it, to which all truth is liable by men of perverted minds and corrupted 


(3) Wesley’s Sermons. 
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hearts. Some of these have'pretended, ont eceived themselves int conclusion, that if the 
atonement made for sin by the death hrist only be relied. , however presumptuously, 
the sins which they commit will be forgiven; and that there is notive, at least from fear of 
consequences, to avoid sin. Others observing this abuse, or n , probably, by incautious 


statements of sincere persons on this point, have concluded this to be the logical consequence 
of the doctrine, however innocently it may sometimes be held. Attempts have, the fore, been 
made to guard the doctrine, and from these, on the other hand, errors have arisen. ‘The 
Romish church contends for justification by inherent righteousness, and makes faith a part of 
that righteousness. Others contend, that faith signifies obedience; others place justification 
in faith and good works united; others hold that faith gives us an interest in the merit of Christ, 
to make up the deficiency of a sincere but imperfect obedience; others think that true faith 
is in itself essentially, and, per se, the necessary root of obedience. it 
The proper answer to the objection, that justification. by faith alone, leads to licentiousness, 
is, that “though we are justified by faith alone,” the faith by which we are justified, is not alone 
in the heart which exercises it. th receiving Christ as the writers of the Reformation often 
say, “faith is sola, yet not solitaria.” It is not the trust of a man asleep and secure, but the 
trust of one awakened and aware of the peril of eternal death, as the wages of sin; it 1s not 
the trust of a man, ignorant of the peo meaning of God’s holy law; but of one who is 
convinced and “slain” by it; not the trust of an impenitent, but of a penitent man; the 
trust of one, in a word, who feels, through the convincing power of the word and Spirit of 
God, that he is justly exposed to wrath, and in whom this conviction produces a genuine sorrow 
for sin, and an intense and supreme desire to be delivered from its penalty and dominion. Now 
that all this is substantially, or more particularly, in the experience of all who pass into this 
state of justification through faith, is manifest from the 7th and 8th chapters of the Epistle to 
the Romans, in which the moral state of man is traced in the experience of St. Paul as an 
example, from his conviction for sin by the law of God, revealed to him in its spirituality, to 
his entrance into the condition and privileges of a justified state. We see here, guilt, fear, a 
vain struggle with bondage, poignant distress, self despair, readiness to submit to any effectual 
mode of deliverance which may be offered, acceptance of salvation by Christ, the immediate 
removal of condemnation, dominion over sin, with all the fruits of regeneration, and the lofty 
hopes of the glory of Gop. So far, then, is the doctrine of-justification by faith alone from 
leading to a loose and careless conduct, that that very state of mind in which alone this fai 
can be exercised, is one which excites the most earnest longings and efforts of mind to be free 
from the bondage of sin, as well as from its penalty; and to be free from its penalty in order 
that freedom from its bondage may follow. As this is proved by the 7th chapter of the epistle 
referred to, so the former part of the 8th, which continues the discourse, (unfortunately broken 
by the division of the chapters,) shows the moral state which is the immediate result of “being 
in Christ Jesus,” through the exercise of that faith, which alone, as we have seen, can give us 
a personal interest in him. “There is now no condemnation to them that are in Christ Jesus.” 
This is the first result of the pardon of sin, a consequent exemption from condemnation. The 
next is manifestly concomitant with it,—“who walk not after the flesh but after the Spirit,” 
which is now in its fulness imparted to them; and by which, being regenerated, they are 
delivered from the bondage before described, and “ walk” after his will, and under his sancti- 
fying influence. This brings us precisely to the answer which the Apostle himself gives to 
the objection to which we are referring, in the 6th chapter— Whe shall we say then? shall 
we continue in sin that grace may abound? God forbid; ho ull we who are dead to sin live 
any longer therein?” ‘The moral state of every man who jis justified, is here described to be, 
that he is “dead to sin.” Not that justification strictly is a death unto sin, or regeneration ; 
but into this state it immediately brings us, so that, though they are properly distinguished in 
the order of our thoughts, and in the nature of things, they go together; he to whom “there 
is no condemnation,” walks not after the flesh, but after the Spirit; and he who experiences 
the “abounding of the grace of God” in his pardon, is “dead to sin,” and cannot, therefore, 
continue therein. ‘This is the effect of the faith that justifies; from that alone, asit brings us 
to Christ our deliverer, our entire deliverance from sin can follow; and thus the doctrine of 
faith becomes exclusively the doctrine of holiness, and points out the only remedy for 
sin’s dominion. re 
It is true, that some colour would be given to the contrary opinion, were it to’ be adm 
that this act of faith, followed by our justification, did indefeisibly settle our right to 
blessedness by a title not, to be vitiated by any future transgression; but this doctrine, y 


forms a. part of the theory of the Calvinists, we shall, in its place, show to be unseripture 
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is enough here to say, that it has no connection with the doctrine of justification by faitl 
ry 


alone, though so often ignorantly identified with it. Our probation is not terminated by our 
pardon. _Wilful sin will infallibly plunge us again into condemnation, with heightened 
aggravations and hazards; and he only retains state of favour, who continues to believe 
with that same faith which brings Baek to him, not only the assurances of God’s mercy, but 
the continually renewing influences of the Holy Spirit. 

The doetrine of justification by faith alono,’as stated in the Scriptures, needs not, there- 
fore, any of those guards and cautions, which we have enumerated above, and which all 
uvolve serious errors, which it may not be uscless ig out. 
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1. The error of the Romish Church is to confound justification and sanctification. So the 
Council of Trent declares, that “justification is not only the remission of sins, but also the 
sanctification of the inner man; and that the only formal cause of justification, is the right- 
eousness of God, not that whereby he is just, but that by which he makes us just ;” that is, 
inherently so. ‘That justification and sanctification go together, we have seen; but this is 
not what is meant by the Council. ae geine is, that man is made just or holy, and 
then justified. The answer to this has | een already given. God ‘justifieth the ungodly ;” - 
and the Scriptures plainly mean by justification, not sanctification, but simply the remission 
of sin, as already established. The passages, also, above quoted, show that those who hold 
this doctrine reverse the order of the Scriptures. The sanctification which constitutes a man 
inherently righteous, is concomitant with justification, but does not precede it. Before “con- 
demnation” 1s taken away, he cries out, “O wretched man that I am, who shall deliver me 
from the body of this death ;” when “there is now no condemnation,” he “ walks not after the 
flesh, but after the Spirit.” In the nature of things, too, justification and sanctification are 
distinct, The active sanctification of the Spirit, taken in itself, either habitually or actually, 
and as inherent in us, can in nowise be justification, for justification is the remission of sins. 
God gave this Spirit to angels, he gave it to Adam in the day of creation, and this Spirit did 
ena? and now doth sanctify the blessed angels, yet this sanctification is not remission. 
Sanctification cannot be the formal cause of justification, any more than justification can be 
the formal cause of glorification ;.for however all these may be connected, they are. things 
perfectly distinct and different in their nature. - “ There be two kinds of Christian righteous- 
ness,” says Hooker, ‘the one without us, which we have by imputation; the other in us, 
which consisteth of faith, hope, and charity, and other Christian virtues. God giveth us both 
the one justice and the other; the one by accepting us for righteous in Christ, the other by 
working Christian righteousness in us.” (4) > 

2. To the next opinion, that justifying faith, in the Christian sense, includes works of 
evangelical obedience, and is not, therefore, simple affiance or fiducial assent, the answer of 
Whitby is forcible. ‘The Scripture is express and frequent in the assertion, that believers 
are justified by faith, in which expression either faith must include works, or evangelical 
obedience, or it doth not: if it doth not, we are justified by faith alone ; and that it doth not 
formally include works of evangelical righteousness, appears, 1. From the plain distinction 
which the Scripture puts between them, when it informs us, that faith works by love, is shown 
forth by our works, and exhorts us to add to. our faith virtue, to virtue knowledge; and, 
2. Because it is not reasonable to. conceive, that Christ and_his Apostles, making use of a 
word which had a known and fixed import, should mean more by this word than what it 
signified in common use, as sure they must have done, had they included in the meaning of 
the word the whole of our evangelical righteousness.” (5) To this we may add, that in every 
discourse of St. Paul, as to our justification, faith and works are opposed to each other ; and 
farther, that his argument necessarily excludes works. of evangelical obedience. For as it 
clearly excludes all works-of ceremonial law, so also all works of obedience to the moral law ; 
and that not with any reference to their degree, as perfect or imperfect, but with reference to 
their nature as works; so then, for this same reason must all works of evangelical obedience 
be excluded from the office of justifying, for they are also moral works, works of obedience 
to the same law, which is in force under the Gospel; and however they may he performed ; 
whether by the assistance of the Spirit, or without that assistance ; whether they spring from 
faith or any other principle, these are mere circumstances which alter not the nature of the 
acts themselves, they are works Still, and are opposed by the Apostle to grace and faith. “And . 
if by grace, then it is no more of works; otherwise grace is no more grace ; but if it be of 
works, then is it no more (of) grace, otherwise work is no more work,” Rom. xi, 6. / 

3. A third notion which has been adopted to guard the doctrine of justification by faith is, 
that faith apprehends and appropriates the merits of Christ to make up for the deficiency of 
our imperfect obedience. ‘There must, therefore, be a sincere endeavour after obedience, and 
in this the required guard is supposed to lie; but to secure justification where obedience is still 
imperfect though sincere, requires faith. ua i - 

t is a sufficient refutation of this theory, that no intimation is given/of it in Scripture, and 
it is indeed contradicted by it. Either this sincere and imperfect obedience has its share in 
our justification, or it has not ; if it has, we are justified by works and faith united, which has 

"just been disproved; if it has not, then we are justified by faith alone, in the manner before 
explained. : : 

4. The last error referred to is that which represents-faith as, per se, the necessary root of, 
obedience: so that justification by faith alone may be allowed; but then the guard again 
abuse is said to lie in this, that true faith is itself so eminent a virtue, that it naturally pro- 
duces good works. ; 

The objection to this statement lies not 
trine taught by it, or to what is perhaps int 
modes of expression we find in the writin 
who most strenuously advocated justificati 


eed so much to the substantial truth of the doc- 
ded by most of those who so speak, for similar 
f many of the elder divines of the reformation, 
by faith alone ; but to the view under whieh it 
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is presented. Faith, when genuine, is necessarily the “root and mother of obedience ;” good 
works of every kind, without exception, do also necessarily spring from it; but though we 
say necessarily, yet we do not say naturally. The error lies in considering faith in Christ as 
so eminently a virtue, so great an act of obedience, that it must always argue a converted and 
renewed state of mind wherever it exists, from which, therefore, obedience must flow. We 
have, however, seen that regeneration does not precede justification ; that till justification man 
is under bondage, and that he does not “walk after the Spirit,” until he is so ‘‘in Christ Jesus;” 
that to him “ there is now no condemnation ;” yet faith, all acknowledge, must precede justi- 
fication, and it cannot, therefore, presuppose a regenerate state of mind. The truth, then, is, 
that faith does not produce obedience by any virtue there is in it, per se; nor as it supposes 
a previous renewal of heart; but as it unites to Christ, gives us a personal interest in the 
covenant of God’s mercy, and obtains for us, as an accomplished condition, our justification, 
from which flow the gift of the Holy Spirit, and the regeneration of our nature. The strength 
of faith lies not, then, in what it is in itself, but in what it interests us in; it necessarily leads 
to good works, because it necessarily leads to justification, on which immediately follows our 
“new creation in Christ Jesus to good works, that we may walk in them.” 

There are yet a few theories on the subject of justification to be stated and examined, 
which, however, the principles already established will enable us briefly to dismiss. 

That of the Romish Church, Het confounds ‘sanctification with justification, has been 
already noticed. The influence of this theory may be traced in the writings of some leading 
divines of the English Church, who were not fully imbued with the doctrines of the reformers 
on this great point, such as Bishop Taylor, Archbishop Tillotson, and others, who make 
regeneration necessary to justification; and also in many divines of the Calvinistic Noncon- 
formist class, who make regeneration, also, to precede justification, though not, like the former, 
as a condition of it. aay 

The source of this error.appears to be twofold. 4 

It arises, first, from a loose and general notion of the Scriptural doctrine of regeneration ; 
and, secondly, from confounding that change which true evangelical repentance- doubtless 
implies, with regeneration itself. A few observations will dissipate these erroneous impressions. 

As to those previous changes of mind and conduct, which they often argue from, as proving a 
new state of mind and character, they are far from marking that defined and unequivocal 
state of renovation, which our Lord expresses by the phrases “born again,” and “born of the 
Spirit,” and which St. Paul evidently explains by being “created anew,” “a new creation ;” 
“living after the Spirit,” and “walking in the Spirit.” In the established order in which God 
effects this mighty renovation of a nature previously corrupt, in answer to prayers directed 
to aim, with confidence in his promises to that effect in Christ Jesus, there must be a previous 
process, which divines have called by the expressive names of “awakening,” and “conviction ;” 
that is, the sleep of indifference to spiritual concerns is removed, and conviction of the sad facts 
of the case of a man who has hitherto lived in sin, and under the sole dominion of a carnal and 
earthly mind, is fixed in the judgment and the conscience. From this arises an altered and 
a corrected view of things; apprehension of danger ; desire of deliverance; abhorrence of the 
evils of the heart and the life; strong efforts for freedom, resisted however by the bondage of 
established habits and innate corruptions ; and a still deeper sense, in consequence, of the 
need not only of pardon, but of that almighty and renewing influence which alone cam effect 
the desired change. It 1s in this state of mind, that the prayer becomes at once heartfelt and. 
appropriate, “ Create in me a clean heart, O God, and-renew a right spirit within me.” 

But all this is not regeneration; it is rather the effect of the full and painful discovery of 
the want of it; nor will “fruits meet for repentance,” the effects of an alarmed conscience, 
and of a corrected judgment ; the efforts to be right, however imperfect ; which are the signs, 
we also grant, of smicerity, prove more than that the preparatory process is going on under the 
influence of the Holy Spirit. Others may endeavour to persuade a person in this state of 
mind that he is regenerate, but the absence of love to God as his reconciled Father ; the evils 
which he detests having still, in many respects, the dominion over him; -the resistance of his 
heart to the unaccustomed yoke, when the sharp pangs of his convictions do not, for the 
moment, arm him with new powers of contest; his pride; his remaining self-righteousness ; 
his reluctance to be saved wholly as a sinner, whose repentance and all its fruits, however 
exact and copious, merit nothing ; all assure him, that even should he often feel that he is “not 
far from the kingdom of God,” he has not entered it; that his burden is not removed; that 
his bonds are not broken; that he is not “walking in the Spirit ;” that he is at best but a 
struggling slave, not ‘the Lord’s free man.” But there is a point which, when passed, changes 
the scene. He believes wholly in Christ ; he is justified by faith ; he iscomforted by the Spirit’s 
“witnessing with his spirit,” that he is now a child of God; he serves God from filial love ; 
he has received new powers; the chain of his bondage is broken, and he is delivered ; he walks 
not after the flesh, but after the Spirit ; he is “dead to sin, and cannot continue longer therein ;” 
and the fruits of the Spirit are in himn—“love, joy, peace, gentleness, goodness, meckness, 
faith, temperance.” He is now, and not till now, in A REGENERATE STATE, as that state is 
described in the Scriptures. Before he was a seeker, now he has obtained what he sought; 
and he obtains it concomitantly with justification. . 

_ Still indeed it may he said, that, call this previous state what you will, either regeneration 
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or repentance, it is eens to fapeitioaelns and, seen is not by faith alone, 
We answer, that we eannot call it a regenerated state, ng “born of the Spirit,” for the 
Seriptures do not so designate it; it is clear, that the fruits of the Spirit do not belong to 
it; and, therefore, t is an absence, the worl: of the Spirit, for all hi igin there, 
but work of the Spirit by whiel “born again” stri ly. Nor is 
the connection of this preparatory pyr with justification of the same at of fait 
with ache yes its necessary, it is as hearing the word is n 
cometh by hearing it is necessa, leading to prayer, and to faith, for prayer is 
language of discovered want, and faith other, in the sense of trust, is the result of 
diffidence, and self despair; but it is ni pote! , not immediately. 'T’ 
is clearly w rately expressed by | y. (6 “And yet I allow -y 
we, in some sense, necessary be 

in the same sense, nor in the 




















































although both repentance and the fruits 4 
tion, yet neither the one nor the other is 
with faith. Not in the same degree; for in whate 
sense of the word, he is justified; his sins a 
righteousness. But not, 60 at whatever 
fruits of repentance, Waith alone, , 
lens outward worles and cons ( 
Aarne bares as faith, Nor in the sense; for non 
relation to justification as faith, This is proximately nee 
fruits, remotely, as these are necessary to the increase and 
this sense, these are only necessary on supposition tha - 
them; for in many instances there 18 not; Put God cuts sho work, 
the fruits of repentance, So that the general proposition is not overth 
established by these concessions, and we conelude still, both on the auth 
and the church, that faith alone is the pe condition of justification, 
If regeneration, in the sense in whic din Seripture, and not loosel 
as by many divines, both ancient and modern, is then a concomitant of justification, it cannot 
be « condition of it; and as we have shown, that all the changes which repentance implies, 
fall short of regeneration, repentance is no! idence of a regenerate state ; and thus the 
theory of peat ution by regeneration is a A second theory, not indeed substantially 
different from the former, but put into different phrase, and more formally laboured, is that 
of Bishop Bull, which gave vise to the celebrated controversy of his day, upon the publication 
of his Harmonia Apostolica ; and it is one which has left the deepest ess upon the Vie 
of the clergy of the Buglish Church, and contributed more | i obscure 
her true doctrine, as contained in hey articles and hornilies, on th oi - — 
pore theology. ‘This theory is professedly that of justification by works, wi 
ifications, at the works are evangelical, or such as proceed from faith ; that the: 
dine by the assistance of the Spirit of God; and that such works are not meritorio 
necessary condition of justification. ‘To establish this hypothesis, it n ary 
the force of the words of St. Paul, and the learned prelate just mepione, therefo 
the usual practice of commentators, which is to recondi Ja St. Paul on: 
of justification; and assuming that St. James speaks: and explicitly, and 
this point, things “hard to be understood ;” he interprets the latter by the former, ax 
St. Paul to St. James. According then to this opinion, St. James explicitly ass 
of justification of sinful men before God by the works which proceed from faith 
Paul, therefore, when he denies that man ean be justified by ‘pre ES y 
8, he means the 
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» obedience to the Mosnie law; and by the faith which justifies, | ‘ork 
spring from faith. Thus the two Apostles are harmonized by Bishop Bal. oa 
The main pillar of this scheme is, that St. teaches the doctrine of just 
before God by works springing from fiith in Christ; and as it is necessary in a 
on justification, to ascertain the me of this Apostle, in the passages yeferres 
because his words may appear to form an objection to the doctrine re) tifies 
alone, which we have established; and, also, on account of thepisléhal ing stateme 
are found in many of the attempts which have been made to reconcile the two Apostles, this 
may be a proper place for that inquiry ; the result of whi wid ehowgethat Bishop Bull and 
the divines of that school, have as greatly mistaken St. James as they have mista t. Paul. 
We observe then, 1. "That to interpret bi. Paul by St. James involves this manifestabsurdity, 
that it is interpreting a writer who treats professedly, and in a set discourse, on the subject 
in question, the justification of a sinful man before God, by a writer who, if he eould be 
allowed to teat of that subject with the same design, os but incidental is itself 
rales it, clear, the great awiomata, the principles of this doctrine, must be first sought q 
in the writer wh rs professedly, and by copious urgument, into the ing et Ae 
But, 2. The two Apostles do not ehgage in the same argument, and for this reason, that 
p notenddressing themselves to persons in the same paeeperiac St. Paul adh i 
wit Jieving Jews, who sought justification by obedience to t w of Moses, 
eaxemonin! ; pr that nave guilty, and that. neither J ane Gentile 
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hy worles of obedience to any law, and that therefore justification must be by faith alone. On 
the other hand, St. James, having lo do, in bis Mpistle with euch as professed the Christian 
faith and justification by it, but ering dangerously about the nature of faith, affirming that 
faith, in the sense of opinion ov more belief of doctind, would save them, though they should 
remain destitute of & real change in the moral frame ond constitution of their minds, and give 
no evidence of this in a holy life, i became necessary for him to plead the renovation of man’s 
nature, and evangelical obedionce, as the necessary fruits of real or living faith, The question 
discussed by St, Paul in, whethor works would juatifyy that by St. James is, whether a dead 
faith, the more faith of assent, would save, 

4, Sv Paul and St, James do not use the term justification in the same sense, "The former 
Lunes Lt, a wo Have seon, for the pardon of sin, the accepting and treating as righteous one who 
is guilty but penitent, But, that St. James does not speak of this kind of justification is most 
evident, fram his reference 0 the case of Abraham, “Was not Abraham, our father, justified 
by works, when he had offered Insane his son upon the altar?” Does St, James mean, that 
Abraham was then justified in the sense of being forgiven 7] Certainly nots for St. Paul, when 
spooling of the justification of Abraham, in the sense of his forgiveness before God, by the 
Jmputation of hin faith for righteousness, fixes that event many yours previcsa even before 
Tsane was born, and when the promise of a seed was made to him ; for it is added by Moses, 
ue he gives an necount of this transaction, Gen. xv, 6 And he believed in the Lord, and 
he coun 4 to him for righteousness” If thon, Ht. James spooks of the same Kind of justifi- 

» he contyadiots St, Paul and Moves, by implying that Abrahany was not pardoned and 
received into God's favour, until the offering of Isanc. Ifno ohe will maintain this, then the 
justification of Abraharn, mentioned by St. James, it is plain, docs not mean the forgiveness 
of his sins, and he uses the term in a different sense to eh, Paul. 

The only sense, then, in which St, James can take the term justification, when he says 
that Abraham was “justified by works, when he had offered Isaac his son upon the altar,” 1s, 
thot his works manifested or proved that he was justified, proved that he was really justified 
by faith, ov, in other words, that the faith by which he was justified, was not dead and 
inoperative, but living and setive, This is abundantly confirmed by what follows, So fox is 
St, James from denying that, Abrahan was gneie by the imputation of his faith for right- 
eousness, long before he offered up his son Isaac, that he expressly allows it by quoting the 
pessnges Gon, xv, 6, in which this is said to have taken place at least twenty-five years 

fore; ond he males use of his subsequent works in, the argument, expressly to illustrate the 
vitol and obedient nature of the frith by which he was af first justified. “Seest thou how faith 
wrought with his worl, and by works was his faith made perfect, and the scripture was ful- 
filled, which saith, ‘Abraham believed God,’ (in a transaction twenty-five years previous,) 
4 1 was imputed to him for righteousness, and he was ealled the Friend of God?” This 

tion of Jaros, from Gen, xv, 6, demands special notice. “And the scripture,” he says, 
Mas sie, which saith,” &e, Whitby paraphrases, “aas again fulfilled ;” some other 
nLalonns my i “was hive fulfilled,” i the Wansaction of Isaac, and at the previous 
period to which the quotation refers, ‘l'hese comments are, however, hasty, darken the argu 
ment of St, James, ond have indesd no discornible meaning at all, Wor, do they mean t 
Abrahuan twice justified, in the sense of being twice pardoned; or that his juatiton tie 
was bey Loneot the poriods referred to, and finished twenty-five yours afiorward ? Those are 
j and if they will not maintain them, in what sense do they understand St. James 
to use the phrase, “and the seripture was fulfilled?” "She seripture alluded to by St. James is 
that given whove, “and he believed in the Lord, and he counted it to him for rightoousness,” 
‘When was the first Sulfilment of this seripbure, of which they speak? It could not be in the 
transaction of Alwalam's proper justilenions through his faith in the promise respecting “his 
as mentioned, Gen, xv, 6, for (hit Sexiptuve isan historical narration of the fact of that, 
8 iy The foet, then, was not a fulfilment of thot part of Scripture, but that part os 
ro 0 Subsequent narration of the fact. ‘The only fulfilment, consequently, that it had, 

1 the fnsaclion adduced by St. James, the offering of Isaacs bat uf Abraham had been, 
in the proper sense, justified then, that event could be no fulfilment, in their sense, of a seri 
tue, which is a narrative of what was done twenty-five years before, and which relates only 
to what God then did, namely, “count the faith of Abraliam to him for righteousness.” The 
in which the torm “fulfil” con be taken in this passage are, that of accomplishment, 

or uatration and eatablament, "he frst cannot apply here, for the passage is neither 
— Hor prophetic, and we are left, therefore, to the second; “and the seripture was ful- 
Ned," Muatrated, and confirmed, whiel saith, “Abraham believed in God, and it was imputed 
unto hing for righieousness,” ii was established and confirmed that he was, i truth, a man 
tuly justified of God, and that the faith by which he was justified was living and operative, 
veh, As Bt. 8 does Hot tise the torm justification in the sense of the forgiveness of sin, 
when he speaks of the justification of Abrham by works, so neithor can he use it in this sense 
in the eee: ie which he draws from ity “Yo see, then, how that by works a man 
js justified, and not by faith only” The ground on which he vests this general inference 1s the 
declarative justification of Abrohary whieh resulted from his lofly net of obedience int wy 
of Jenac, and which was eminently self an vet of obedient faiths and the justifies 
which he speaks in the general conclusion of ioe arguinent, must, therefore, be talon. 
ile 
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same sense. He speaks not of the act of being justified before God, and the means by which it 
is effected ; but of being proved to pe in a manifest and scripturally approved state of justifi- 
cation. “Ye see, then, that by works a man is” shown to be in a “justified” state; or how 
his profession of being in the Divine favour is justified and confirmed “by works, and not by 
faith only,” or mere doctrinal faith; not by the faith of mere intellectual assent, not by the 
faith which 1s dead, and unproductive of good works. : 

Lastly, so far are the two Apostles from being in opposition to each other, that, as to faith 
as well as works, they most perfectly agree. St. James declares, that no man can be saved. 
by mere faith. But, then, by faith he means, not the same faith to which St. Paul attributes 
a saving efficacy. His argument sufficiently shows this. Heé speaks of a faith which is 
“alone” and “dead,” St. Paul of the faith which is never alone, though it alone justifieth ; 
which is not solitaria, though it is sola in this work, as our old divines speak ; the faith of a 
penitent, humbled man, who not only’ yields speculative assent to the scheme of Gospel doc- 
trine, but flies with confidence to Christ, as his sacrifice and Redeemer, for pardon of sin and 
deliverance from it; the faith, in a word, which is a fruit of the Spirit, and that by which a 
true believer enters into and lives the spiritual life, because it vitally unites him to Christ, the 
fountain of that life—“the life which I now live in the flesh, I live by the faith of the Son of 
God, who loved me, and gave himself for me.” “bi ane 

There is then no foundation in the Epistle of St. James for the doctrine of justification by 
works, according to Bishop Bulls theory. The other arguments by which this notion has 
been supported, are refuted by the principles which have been already laid down, and con- 
firmed from the word of Gop. ~ 

A third theory has, also, had great influence in the Church of England, and is to this day 
explicitly asserted by some of its leading divines and prelates. It acknowledges that, provided 
faith be understood to be sincere and genuine, men are justified by faith only, and in this one f 
reject the opinion just examined; but. then they take faith to be mere belief, assent to the trut 
of the Gospel, and nothing more. This is largely defended by Whitby, in his preface to the 
Galatians, which, in other respects, ably shows that justification is inno sense by works, 
either natural, Mosaic, or evangelical. ‘The faith by which we are justified, he describes to 
be “a full assent to, or firm persuasion of mind concerning the truth of what is testified by God 
himself respecting our Lord Jesus Christ,” and in particular, “that he was Christ the Son of 
Gop.” “This was the faith which the Apostles required in order to baptism ;” “by this faith 
men were put into the way of salvation, and if they persevered in it, would obtain it.” 

Nearly the same view is taught by the present Bishop of Winchester, in his Refutation‘of 
Calvinism, and his Elements of Theology, and it is, probably, the opinion of the great body 
of the national clergy, not distinguished as evangelical, though with many it is also much 
mingled with the scheme of Bishop Bull. “Faith and belief,” says Bishop Tomline, “strictly 
speaking, mean the same thing.” If, then, a penitent Heathen or Jew, convinced that Jesus 
was the Messiah, the promised Saviour of the world, “having understood that baptism was 
essential to the blessings of the new and merciful dispensation, of the Divine authority of which 
he was fully persuaded, would eagerly apply to some one of those who were commissioned to 
baptize ; his baptism, administered according to the appointed form to a true believer, would 
convey justification ; or in other words, the baptized person would receive remission of his 


past sins, would be reconciled to God, and be accounted just and righteous in his sight.”(8) 


“Faith, therefore, including repentance for former offences, was, as far as the person himself 
was concerned, the sole requisite for justification ; no previous work was enjoined; but bap- 
tism was invariably the instrument, or external form, by which justification was conveyed.”(9) 
"The confusedness and contrariety of this scheme will be obvious to the reader. — ; 
It will not be denied to Dr. Whitby, that the Apostles baptized upon the eis 3 a 
belief in the Messiahship and Sonship of our Lord; nor is it denied to Bishop Tomline, that 
when baptism, in the case of true penitents, was not only an outward expression of the faith 
of assent; but, accompanied by a solemn committal of the spiritual interests of the baptized 
to Christ, by an act of confidence, the power to di ) whieh was, no doubt, often given as a part 
of the grace of baptism, justification world ole the real question is, whether justification 
follows mere assent. ‘This is wholly contradicted by the argument of St. James; for if dead 
faith, by which he means mere assent to doctrine, is no evidence of a —" state, it cannot 
be justifying; which I take to be as conclusive an argument as possible. For St. James does 
not deny faith to him who has faith without works; if then he has faith, the Apostle can 
mean by faith nothing else print than assent or belief: “Thou believest there is one God, 
thou doest well;” and as this faith, according to him is “alone,” by faith he means mere 
assent of the intellect. ‘This argument shows, that those theologians are unquestionably in 
error, who make justification the result of mere assent to the evidence of the truth of the 
Gospel, or doctrinal belief. And neither Dr. Whitby nor Bishop Tomline is able to carry 
this doctrine throughout. The former contends, that this assent, when firm and sincere, mus* 
roduce obedience ; but St. James denies neither firmness of conviction, nor sincerity to his 
inoperative faith, and yet, he tells us, that it remained “alone,” and “dead.” Besides, if 


faith justifies only as it produces obedience, it does not justify alone, and the justifying effieacy ~ 


(8) Refutation' of Calvinism, chap. iii. (9) Thid. 
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lies in the virtual or actual obedience proceeding from it, which gives up Whitby’s main 
osition, and goes into the scheme of Bishop Bull. Equally inconsistent is Bishop Tomline. 

e acknowledges that “belief, or faith, may exist, unaccompanied by any of the Christian 

aces ;” and that “this faith does not justify.” How then will he maitain that justification 
is by faith alone, in the sense of belief? Again he tells us, that the faith whichis the means 
of salvation, “is that belief of the truth of the Gospel which produces obedience to’ its 
precepts, and is accompanied by a firm reliance upon the merits of Christ.” Still farther, that 
“baptism is the instrument invariably by which justification is conveyed.” (1) ‘Thus, then, 
we are first told, that justifying faith is belief or assent; then that various other things are 
connected with it to render it justifying, such as previous repentance, the power of ‘producing 
obedience, reliance on the merits of Christ, and baptism! All this confusion and contradiction 
shows, that the doctrine of justification by faith alone, in the sense of belief or intellectual 
assent only, cannot be maintained, and that, in order to avoid the worse than Antinomian 
consequence, which would follow from the doctrine, its advocates are obliged so to explain, 
and qualify, and add, as to make many approaches to that true doctrine against which they 
hurl both censure and ridicule. ~ ; 

The error of this whole scheme lies in not considering the essence of justifying faith to be 
trust or confidence in Christ as our sacrifice for sin, which, though Whitby and others of his 
school, have attempted to ridicule by calling it “a leaning or rolling of ourselves upon him for 
salvation,” availing themselves of the coarse terms used by scoffers, is yet most manifestly, as 
we have indeed already seen, the only sense in which faith can be rationally taken, when a 
sacrifice for sin, a means of reconciliation with God, is its object, and indeed when any Pere 
of God is made to us. It is not surely that we may merely believe that the death of Christ is 
a sacrifice for sin, that he is “set forth as a propitiation,” but that we may trust in its efficacy ; 
it is not that we may merely believe that God has made promises to us, that his merciful 
engagements in our favour are recorded ; but that we may have confidence in them, and thus 
be supported by them. ‘This was the faith of the saints of the Old Testament... “ By faith 
Abraham, when he was called to go out into a place which’ he should after receive for an 
inheritance, obeyed, and he went out, not. knowing whither he went.” His faith was confi 
dence. . “'Though:he slay me, yet willl trust in him.” ‘Who is among you that feareth the 
Lord? let him trust in the name of the Lord, and stay upon his God.” _“ Blessed is the man 
that trusteth in the Lord, and whose hope the Lord is.” It is under this notion of trust that 
faith is continually represented to us also in the New. Testament. “In his name shall the 
Gentiles trust.” “For therefore we both labour and suffer reproach, because we trust in the 
living God, who is the Saviour of all men, and especially of them that believe.” “ For I know 
whom I have believed, (trusted,) and am persuaded that he is able to keep that which I have 
committed unto him against that day.” “If we hold the beginning: of our confidence steadfast 
to the end.” ao 

The fourth theory which we may notice, is that-which rejects justification in the present 
life, and defers its administration to the last day. This has had a few, and but a few abettors, 
and the principal arguments for it are, 1. That all the consequences of sin are not removed 
from even believers in the present life, whereas a full remission of sin necessarily implies the 
full and immediate remission of punishment. 2. That if believers are justified, ‘that is judged 
in the present life, they must be judged twice, whereas there is but one judgment, which is 
to take place at Christ’s second coming. 3. That the Scriptures speak of justification at the 
Jast day, a8 when our Lord declares “that every idle ward that men shall speak they shall 

ive an ‘account thereof in the day of judgment,” and adds, “by thy words thou shalt (then) 
a justified, and by thy words shalt thou be condemned.” : 

To all these arguments, which a few words will refute, the general, and indeed, sufficient 
answer is, that justification in the sense of the forgiveness of sins, the only import.of the term 
in question, is constantly and explicitly spoken of as a present attainment. This is declared 
to be the case with Abraham and with David, by St. Paul; it was surely the case with those 
to whom our Lord said, “Thy sins be ft en thee ; and with her of whom he declared, that 
having “ much forgiven she loved much.” “Wehave,” says St. Paul, writing to the Colossians, 
“redemption through his blood, the forgiveness of sins.” _ So plain a point needs no confirma- 
tion by more numerous quotations; and the only means which the advocates of the theory 
have resorted to for explaining such passages consistently with their own views, 1s absurdly, 
and we may add audaciously, to resolve them into a figure of speech whith speaks of a future 
thing when certain, as present ; a mode of interpretation which sets all criticism at defiance. 

As to the first argument, we may observe that it assumes, that it is essential to the pardon 
of sin, that all its consequences should be immediately removed, or otherwise they assert it is 
no pardon at all. This is to affirm, that'to be freed from punishment in another life, and 
finally, and indeed in a short time, to be freed from the afflictions of this, is not a pardon; 
which no one can surely deliberately affirm. This notion, also, loses sight entirely of the 
obviously wise ends which are answered by postponing the removal of affliction and diseases 
from those who are admitted into the Divine favour, till another life ;. and of the sanctification 
of all these to their benefit, so that they entirely lose, when they are not the consequence of 


(1) Refutation of Calvinism, chap. iii. 
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new offences, their penal character, and become parts of a merciful digcipline, “working 
together for good.” , ; 

The second argument assumes, that hecause there is but one general judgment, there can 
be no acts of judgment which are private and personal, But the one is In no sense contrary 
to the other. Justification may, therefore, be allowed to be a judicial proceeding under a 
merciful constitution, as before explained, and yet offer no obstruction to a general; public, 
and final judgment. ‘The latter indeed grows out of the former ; for since this offer of mercy 
is made to all men by the Gospel, they are accountable for the acceptance or refusal of it, 
which it is a part of the general judgment to exhibit, that the righteousness of God, in the 
punishment of them “that believe not the Gospel,” may be demonstrated and the ground of 
the salvation of those who have heen sinners, as well as the rest of mankind, may be declared, 
We may also farther observe, that so far is the appointment of one general judgment from 
interfering with acts of judgment in the proceedings of the Most High as the governor of men, 
that he is constantly judging men, both as individuals and nations, and distributing to them 
both rewards and puyishments. ; 

The argument hom the justification of men at the last day, proceeds, also, upon a false 
assumption. It takes justification then and now for the same act; and it supposes it to 
proceed upon the same principle ; neither of which is true. 

1. It is not true that it is the same act. The justification of belicvers in this life, ia the 
remission of sins; but where are we taught that remission of sins is to be attained in the da 
of judgment ? Plainly no where, and the whole doctrine of Scripture is in opposition to this 

otion, for it confines our preparation for judgment to the present life only. hen our Lord 

8, “by thy words thou shalt be justified” he does not mean “by thy words thy sins shall 
be forgiven ;” and if this is not maintained the passage is of no force in the argument, 

2. Fustidentin ‘at, the last. day, does not proceed upon the same principle, and therefore, 
is not to be concluded to be the continuance of the same act, commenced on earth. Justification 
at the last day is, on all hands, allowed to be by works; but, if that justification mean the 
pardon of sin, then the pardon of sin is by works and not by faith, ao doctrine we have already 
refuted from the clear evidence of Scripture itsclf. "The justification of the last day is, therefore, 
not the pardon of sin; for if our sins are previously pardoned, we then need no pardon; it 
they are not pardoned, no provision for their remission then remains. And as this justification 
is not pardon, neither is it acquittal; for, as to those sins of which the wicked have not been 
guilty, they will not be aequitted of them, because an all wise God will not charge them with 
those of srhtck they have not been guilty, and thére can be no acquittal as to those they have 
committed. Believers will not be acquitted of the sins for which they have obtained forgive~ 
ness, because they will not be charged upon them, ‘Who shall lay any thing to the charge 
of God’s elect’? It is God that justifieth.” So far from their being arraigned as sinners, that 
their justification on earth may he formally pleaded for their acquittal at the last day, that the 
very circumstances of the judgment, will be a public recognition, from its very commencement, 
of shes pardon and acceptance upon earth, “The dead in Chyiat shall rise first? “Th 
rise to glory, not to shame,” their bodies being made like unto Christ’ “glorious hody. 
‘Those that sleep in Christ shall “God bring with him,” in his train of a they shall be 
set on his “right hand,” in token of acceptance and favour; and of the books which shall be 
opened, one is “the book of life,” in which their names have been previously recorded, It 
follows, then, that our justification at the last day, if we must still use that phrase, which has 
little to support it in Seripture, and might be well substituted for others less equivocal, ean 
only be declarative, approbatory, and remunerative. Declarative, as recognising, in the manner 
just stated, the justification of believers on earth; approbatory, of their works of faith and 
love; and remunerative of then, as made graciously rewardable, in their different, measures, by 
the evangelical constitution, 

And here it may not be amiss to notice an argument against the doctrine of justification by 
faith alone, and in favour of justification by faith and works, which is drawn from the pro- 
ceedings of the last day:—“If works wrought through faith are the ground of the sentence 
passed upon us in that day, then they are a necessary condition of our justification.” "This is 
an argument which has a built much upon, from Bishop Bull to the present day, Its 
fallacy lies in considering the works of believers as the only, or chief ground of that sentence ; 
that is, the administration of eternal life to them in its different degrees of glory at the coming 
of Christ. That itis not so, is plain from those express passages of Seripture, which represent 
eternal life as the fruit of Christ’s atonement, and the gift of God through him. 4 Y grace 
are ye saved, through faith, and that not of yourselves, it is the gift of God, not of works,” &c. 

: Why.” says an old writer, “might he not have said, by grace are ye saved, through ie 
and works ; it were as casy to say the one as the other.” (3) If our works are the sole gr 


(2) The reader will also recollect Rom, vi, 23, “The wages of sin is death; but the 4//t of God in eternal 
life, through our Lord Jesus Christ.” The following passages expressly make the atonement of Christ the 
ground of our title to eternal life, “By his own blood he entered in once into the holy place, having obtained 
eternal redemption for us.” “He ia the Mediator of the New Testament, that, by means of 
which are called might receive the promise of eternal inheritance,” Web, ix, 12-16, “ Christ died for us, 
that whether we wake or sleep, we ‘oad live gether with him,’ 1 Tews, v, 10, 
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of that sentence of eternal life, then is the reward of righteousness of debt aceording to the 
law of works, and not of grace; but if of grace, then works are not the sole or chief ground 
of our final reward. If of debt, we claim in our own right; and the works rewarded must be 
in every sense our own; byt'good works are not our own works; we are “croated in Christ 
Jesus unto good works ;” and derive all the power to do them from him, If, then, we have 
not the right of reward in ourselves, we ‘have it in another; and thus we again come to 
another and higher ground of the final sentence than the works wrought even by them that 
believe, namely, the covenant right which we derive from Christ,—right grounded on promise. 
If then it is asked, in what sense good works are any ground at all of the final sentence of 
eternal life, we answer, they are so secondarily, and subordinately, 1, As evidences of that 
faith and that justified state trom which alone truly good works can spring. 2 As qualifying 
us for heaven; they and the principles from which they spring constituting our holiness, our 
“meetness for the inheritance of the saints in light.” 8 As rewardable; but still of grace 
not of debt, of promise not of our own right, since after all we have done, though we had lived 
and suffered as the Apostles to whom the words were first addressed, we are commanded to 
confess ourselves “ unprofitable servants.” In this sense good works, though they have no 
part in the office of justifying the ungodly, that is, in obtaining forgiveness of sin, are necessnry 
to salvation, though ey are not the ground of it. As they are pleasing to God, so are they 
approved and rewarded by God, “'They prevent future guilt, but tale away no former guilt, 
evidence our faith and title to everlasting glory, strengthen our union with Christ because 
they strengthen faith, confirm our hope, glorify God, give good example to men, make us 
more maebia of communion with God, give some content to our consciences, and there is 
happiness in the doing of them, and in the remembrance of them when done. Blessed 
they who always abound in.them, for they know that their labour is not in vain in the Lord, 
Yet Bellarmin, though a great advancer of merit, thought it the safest way to put ovr sole 
trust not in these good works, but in Christ. It, is, indeed, not, only the safest, but. the only 
way so to do, if we would be justified before God, "True, we shall be judged according to our 
works, but it doth not follow that we shall be justified by our works. Cloud did never ordain 
good works, which are the fruits of a sincere faith in Christ, to acquire & right unto the 
remission of sin and eternal life; but to be a means by which we may obtain possersion of the 
rewards he hath promised. (3) ( 

The last theory of justification to which it is necessary to advert, is that comprised in the 
scheme of Dr. Taylor, of Norwich, in his Key to the Apostolic Writings. It is, that all such 
phrases as to elect, call, adopt, justify, sanctify, &e, are to be taken to express that church 
relation into which, by the destruction of the Jewish polity, believing Jews and Gentiles were 
brought; that they are “antecedent blessings,” enjoyed by all professed Christians, though, 
unless they avail themselves of these privileges for the purposes of personal holiness, they 
cannot be saved, 

This scheme is, in many respects, delusive and absurd, as it confounds collective privileges 
with those attainments ed from their nature can only be personal. If we allow that with 
respect to “election,” for instance, it may have a plausibility, because nations of men may he 
elected to peculiar privileges of a religious kind; yet with respect to the others, as “justificn. 
tion,” &e, the notion requires no lengthened refutation, Justification is, as the Apostle Paul 
states it, pardon of sin; but are the sins of nations pardoned, because they are professedly 
Christian? This is a personal attainment, and can be no other, and collective justification, by 
church privileges, isa wild dream, which mocks and trifles with the Seriptures. According to 
this scheme, there is a Scriptural sense in which the most, profane and immoral man, provided 
he profess himself a Christian, may be said to be justified, that is, pardoned; sanctified, that 
is, made holy ; and adopted, that is, made a child of God! 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 


Benerirs perivep ro Man From THe ATONEMENT. —-CONCOMITANTS OF 
JusTivrica TION, 


Tax leading blessings concomitant with justification, are RmamNGRATION And ADOPTION ; 
with respect to-which we may observe generally, that although we must distinguish them as 
Being different from each other, and from justification, yet they are not to be sepurated, The 
occur at the same time, and they all enter into the experience of the same person; so that me 
man is justified without being regenerated and adopted, and no man is regenerated and | 
a son of God, who is not justified. Whenever they are mentioned in Seripture, they, the 
fore, involve and imply each other ; a remark which may preserve us from some errors, Thus 
with respect to our heirship, and consequent title to eternal life, in Titus iil, 7, it is grounded 
upon our justification, “Vor we ave justified by his grace, that, we should be heins according to 
the hope of eternal life.” In 1 Pet. i, 3, it, is connected with our regeneration, “Blessed be 






(8) Lawson's Theo: Politica, 
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God and the Father of our Lord Jesys Christ, who of his abundant mercy hath begotten us 
again unto a lively hope, by the resurrection of Jesus Christ from the dead, unto an inheritance,” 
&e, Again, in Rom. viii, 17, it is grounded upon our adoption—“If children, then heirs”. 
These passages are a sufficient proof, that justification, regeneration, and adoption, are not 
distinct and different titles, but constitute one and the same title, through the gift of God in 
Christ, to the heavenly inheritance. They are attained, too, by the same faith. We are 
_ “justified by faith ;” and we are the “children of God by faith in Christ Jesus.” Accordingly, 
in the pri: Po they are all united as the effect of the same act of faith. “But as 
many as received him, to them gave he power to become the sons of God, (which appellation 
includes reconciliation and adoption,) even to them that believé on his name, which were born 
‘10t of blood, nor of the will of the flesh, nor of the will of man, but of God,” or, in other words, 
were regenerated. 
_ The observations which have been made on the subject, in the preceding chapter, will ren- 
it the less necessary to dwell here at length upon the nature and extent of Regeneration. 

It is that mighty change in rhan, wrought by the Holy Spirit, by which the dominion whieh 
sin has over him in his natural state, and which he 9 ores and struggles against in his peni- ° 
tent state, is broken and abolished, so that, with full choice of will and the energy of right 
affections, he serves God freely, and “runs in the way of his commandments,” “Whosoever 
is born of God doth not commit sin, for his seed remaineth in him, and he cannot sin, because 
he is born of God.” “For sin shall not have dominion over you; for ye are not under the law, 
but under grace.” ‘But now being made free from sin, and become servants to God, ye have 
your fruit unto holiness, and the end everlasting life.’ Deliverance from the bondage of sin, 
and the power and the will to do all things which are pleasing to God, both as to inward habits 
and outward acts, are, therefore, the distinctive characters of this state, pes 

repentance is not regeneration, we have before obsérved. It will not bear disputing 
whether regeneration begins with repentance; for if the regenerate state is only entered upon 
a justification, then all that can be meant by this, to be consistent with the Scriptures, is, 
the preparatory process, which leads to regeneration, as it leads to yea commences 
“Whe oh and contrition, and goes on to a repentant turning to the Lord. In the order 


- which God has established, regeneration does not take place without this process. Conviction 
of the evil and danger of an unregencyate state must first be felt. God hath i. <r this 


change to be effected in answer to our prayers ; and acceptable prayer supposes that we desire 
the blessing we ask; that we accept of Christ as the appointed medium of access to God; that 
we feel and confess our own inability to attain what we ask from another ; and that we exer- 
cise faith in the promises of God which convey the good we seck. It is clear that none of these 
is regeneration, for they all suppose it to be a good in prospect, the object of prayer and eager 
desire. ‘True it is, that deep and serious conviction for sin, the power to desire deliverance 
from it, the power to pray, to struggle against the corruptions of an unregenerate heart, are 
all proofs of a work of God in the heart, and of an important moral change; but it is not this 
change, because regeneration is that, renewal of our nature which gives us dominion over sin, 
and enables us to serve God, from love, and not merely from fear, and it is yet confessedly 
unattained, being still the object of search and eager desire. We are not yet “created anew 
unto good works,” which is as special and instant a work of God as justification, and for this 
reason, that it is not attained before the pardon of our sins, and always accompanies it. ' 

This last point may be proved, 

1. From the nature of justification itself, which takes away the penalty of sin; but that 
penalty is not only obligation to punishment, but the loss of the sanctifying be re and the 
curse of being left under the slavery of sin, and under the dominion of Satan. Regeneration 
is effected by this Spirit, restored to us, and is a consequence of our pardon; for though justifi- 
cation in itself is the remission of sin, yet a justified state implies a change, both in our condi- 
tion and in our disposition: in our condition, as we are in a state of life, not of death, of safety, 
not of condemnation ; in our disposition, as regenerate and new creatures. 

2. From Scripture, which. affords us direct proof that regeneration is a concomitant of 
justification, “If any man be iw Cun, he is a new. creature.” It is then the result of our 
entrance into that state in which we are said to be iw Cursst ; and the meaning of this phrase 
is most satisfactorily explained by Rom. viii, 1, considered in connection with the res 
chapter, from which, in the division of the chapters, it ought not to have been separated. 
"That chapter clearly deseribes the state of a person convinced and slain by the law applied by 
the Seinirr. We may discover indeed, in this description, certain moral changes, as consenting 
to the law that it is good; delighting in it after the inward man; powerful desires; humble 
confession, &e. The state represented is, however, in fact, one of guilt, spiritual captivity, 
helplessness, and misery; a state of condemnation; and a state of bondage to sin. The o 
nite condition is that of a man “in Cunist Jusus:” to him “there is no condemnation ;” he is 
forgiven ; the bondage to sin is broken; he “ walks not after the flesh, but after the Srimir.” 
To be w Cunist, is, therefore, to be justified, and regeneration instantly follows. We see 
then the order of the Divine operation 1n individual experience; conviction of sin, helplessness 
and danger; faith; justification; and regeneration. 'The regenerate state is, also, called in 
Scripture sanctification ; though a distinction is made by the Apostle Paul between that and 
being “sanctified wholly,” a doctrine to be afterward considered, In this regenerate, or 
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sanctified state, the former corruptions of the heart may remain, and strive for the mastery ;. 
but that which characterizes and distinguishes: it from the state ofa penitent before justifica- 
tion, before he is “in Christ,” is, that they are not even his inward habit ; and that they have 
no dominion. F'aith unites to Christ; by it we derive “grace and peace from God the Father, ii, 
and his Son Jesus Christ,” and enjoy “the communion of the: Holy Ghost ;” and this Spirit, s 
as the sanctifying Spirit, is given to us to “abide with us, and to be in us,” and then we walk 

not after the flesh but after the Spirit. eal 

Apoprion is,the second concomitant of justification, and is a large and comprehensive - 
blessing. | 

To ale A that the Apostles take this term from the practice of the Greeks, Romans, and 
other nations who had the custom of adopting the children of others, and investing them with 
all the privileges of their natural offspring, is, probably, a refinement.» It is much more likely, — 
that they had simply in view the obvious fact, that our sins had deprived us of our sonship, the _ : 
favour of God, and our right to the inheritance of eternal life; that we had become strangers, = 
and aliens, and enemies; and that, upon our return to God, and reconciliation with him, our _ RY 
forfeited privileges were not only restored, but heightened through the paternal love of God. i ni 
They could scarcely be forgetful of the affecting parable of the prodigal son; and itis under 
the same simple view, that St. Paul quotes from the Old Testament, ‘ wherefore come out. ye 
from among them, and be ye separate, saith the Lord, and touch not the unclean thing, and I 
will receive you, and I will be a Father unto you, and ye shall he my sons and daughters, 
saith the Lord Almighty.” d i 

Adoption, then, is that act by which we who were alienated, and enemies, and disinherited, » 
are made the sons of God, and heirs of his eternal glory. ‘If children then heirs, heirs of 
God and joint heirs with Christ ;” where it is to be remarked, that it is not in our own right, 
nor in right of any work done in us, or which we ourselyes do, though it be an evangelical 
work, that we become heirs, but jointly with him, and in his right. el * 

To this state belong freedom from a servile spirit, we are not servants but sons; the special 
love and care of God-our heavenly Father ; a filial confidence in him; free access to him at all 
times and in all circumstances; the title to the heavenly inheritance; and the Spirit of a 
tion, or the witness of the Holy Spixit to our adoption, which is the foundation of 
comfort we can derive, from those privileges, as it is the only means by which we can know 
that they are outs. on? 

The point stated last requires to be explained more largely, and the more so as it has often 
been derided as enthusiastic, and often timidly explained away by those whose opinions are 
in the main correct. - , i # 

The doctrine is, the inward witness or testimony of the Holy Spirit, to the adoption or 
sonship of beliévers, from which flows a comfortable persuasion or conviction of our present 
acceptance with God, and the hope of our future and eternal glory, - 

This is taught in several passages of Scripture. _ c ‘sy 

Rom. viii, 15, 16, “For ye have not received the spirit of bondage again to fear, but the + 
Spirit of adoption, whereby we cry, Abba, Father. The Spirit itself beareth’witness with our 
spirit that we are the children of God.” In this passage it is to be remarked, 1. That the gift 
of the Spirit spoken of, takes away “fear,” being opposed to the personified spirit of the law, 
or rather, perhaps, to. the Holy Spirit in his convincing agency, called the spirit of bondage, 
producing “fear,” a servile dread of God as offended. 2. That the “Spirit of God” here 
mentioned, is not the personified spirit or genius of the Gospel, as some would have it, but 
“the Spirit itself,” or himself, and hence called in the Galatians, in the text adduced below, 

“ The Spirit of his Son,” which cannot mean the genius of the Gospel. 3. That he inspires a 
filial confidence in God as our Father, which is opposed to “ the fear” produced by the “spirit 
of bondage.”. 4, That he produces this filial confidence, and enables us to call God our Father, 
by witnessing, bearing testimony with our spirit, “that we are the children of God.” 

Gal. iv, 4, 5, 6, ““But when the fulness of the time was come, God sent forth his Son, made 
ef a woman, made under the law, to redeem thetn that were under the law, that we might 
receive the adoption of sons ; and because ye are sons, God hath sent forth the Spirit of his 
Son into your hearts, crying Abba, Father.” ' 

Here, also, are to be noted, 1. The means of our redemption fiom under (the curse of) 

the law, the incarnation and sufferings of Christ. 2. That the adoption of sons follows upon 
our actual redemption from that curse, or, in other words, our.pardon. 3. That. upon our 
pardon, the “ Spirit of his Son” is “sent forth,” and that “into our hearts,” producing the same 
effect as that mentioned in the Epistle to the Romans, filial confidence in God,—“ erying, 
Abba, Father.” ‘To these are to be added all those passages so numerous in the New Testa- 
ment, which express the confidence and the joy of Christians; their friendship with God; 
their confident access to.him as their God; their entire union, and delightful intercourse with 
nlm. in spirit. : 

This doctrine has been generally termed the doctrine of assurance, and, perhaps the 
expressions of St. Paul,—‘the full assurance of faith,” and “the full assurance of hope,” 
may warrant the use of the word. But as there is a current and generally understood sense of 
this term among persons of the Calvinistic persuasion, implying, that the assurance of our 
present acceptance and sonship, is an assurance of our final perseverance, and of our inde- 
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feisible title to heaven; the phrase, a comfortable persuasion, or conviction of our justification 
and adoption, arising out of the Spirit’s inward and direct testimony, is to be preferred: for 
this has been held’ as an indubitable doctrine of holy writ by Christians, who, by no means, 
receive the doctrine of assurance in the sense held by the followers of Calvin. 

_ There is, also, another reason for the sparing and cautious use of the term assurance, which 
is, that it seems to imply, though not necessarily, the absence of all doubt, and shuts out all 
those lower degrees of persuasion which may exist in the experience of Christians. For, as 
our faith may not at first, or at all times, be equally strong, the testimony of the Spirit ma 
have its degrees of strength, and our persuasion or conviction be proportionately regulated, 
Yet, if faith be genuine, God respects its weaker exercises, and encourages its growth, b 
affording measures of comfort, and degrees of this testimony. ‘Nevertheless, while this is 
allowed, the fulness of this attainment is to be pressed upon every one that believes, according 
to the word of God :—“Let us draw near,” says St. Paul to all Christians, “with full assurance 
of faith.” : ‘ 

It may serve, also, to remove an objection sometimes made to the doctrine, and. to correct 
an etror which sometimes pervades the statement of it, to observe that this assurance, per- 
suasion, or conviction, whichever term be adopted, is not of the essence of justifying faith ; 
that is, that justifying faith does not consist in the assurance that I am now forgiven, ei 
Christ. This would be obviously contradictory. . Fer we must believe before we can be 
justified; much more before we can be assured, in any degree, that we are justified; and 
this persuasion, therefore, follows justification ; and is one of its results. We believe in order 
to justification ; but we cannot be persuaded of our forgiveness in order to it, forthe persuasion 
would be false. But though we must not only distinguish, but separate this persuasion of our 
acceptance from the faith which justifies, we must not separate but only distinguish it from 
justification itself, With that come as concomitants, regeneration, adoption, and as far as we 
have any information from Scripture, the “Spirit, of adoption,” though, as in all other cases, 
in various degrees of operation. - WZ 

On the subject of this testimony of the Holy Spirit, there are four opinions. (5 

‘The first is, that it is twofold; a direct testimony to, or “inward impression on the soul, 
whereby the Spirit of God witnesses to my spirit that I am a child of God; that Christ hath 
loved nie, and given himself for me, that I, even I, am reconciled to God ;” (4) and an indirect 
testimony, arising from the work of the Spirit in the heart and life, which St. Paul calls the 
testimony of our own spirits; for this is inferred from his expression, “And the Spirit itself 
beareth witness with our spirit,” &c. This testimony of our own spirit, or indirect testimon 
of the Holy Spirit by and through our own spirit, is considered ‘as confirmatory of the first testi- 
mony, and is thus explained by the same writer. “ How am Lassured, that I do not mistake the 
voice of the Spirit? even by the testimony ofmy own spirit, ‘ by the answer of a good conscience 
toward God :’ hereby you shall know that you are in no delusion, that you have not deceived 
yop own soul. The immediate fruits of the Spirit ruling in the heart, are love, upipegte A 

owels of mercies, humbleness of mind, meekness, gentleness, long suffering. And the out- 
ward fruits are, the doing good to all men, and a uniform obedience to all the commands of God.” 

The second opinion acknowledges, also, a twofold witness; the witness of the Spirit, which 
consists in the moral effects produced in him that believes, otherwise called the fruits of the 
Spirit; and the witness of our, own tse that is, the consciousness of possessing faith. 

is they call, ‘the reflex act of faith, by which a person, conscious of believing, reasons in 
this manner, I know that I believe in Christ, therefore I know that I shall obtain everlasting 
Nife? SC Sayan ; : ‘ 

. The third opinion is, that there is but one witness, the Holy Spirit, acting concurrently 
with our own spirits. “The Spirit of God produces those graces in us which are the evidence 
of our adoption ; it is he who, as occasion requires, illuminates our understandings and assists 
our memories in discovering and recollecting those arguments of hope and comfort within 
ourselves. But God’s Spirit doth witness with, not without our spirits and understandings ; 
in making use of our reason in considering and reflecting upon those grounds of comfort, which 
the Spirit of God hath wrought in us, and from them drawing this comfortable conclusion te 
ourselves, that ‘we are the sons of God.’” (6.) With this notion is generally connected, that 
of the entire imperceptibility of the Spirit’s operations as distinguished from the operations ot 
our own mind, “so that we could never have known, unless it had been communicated to us 
by Divine revelation, that our souls are moved by a Divine power, when we love God, and 
keep his commandments.” (7) , 

he following passage, from the Rev. Thomas Scott’s Commentary agrees with Bishop 
Bull in making the witness of the Spirit mediate through our own spirit; and differs chiefly 
in phraseology. It may be taken as the view ofa great part of those called the evangelical 
clergy of the present day. ‘The Holy Spirit, by producing in believers the tempers and. 
affections of children, as described in the Scriptures, most manifestly attests their adoption 
into God’s family. This is not done by any voice, immediate revelation, or impulse, or merely 
by any text brought to the mind, (for all these are equivocal and delusory,) but by coinciding 


(4) Wesley’s Sermons. (5). Dr. Hill’s Lectures. (6) Bishop Bull, (7) Mant and D’Oyley’s 
~ ymentary. , 
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with the testimony of their own consciences, as to their uprightness in embracing the Gospel, 
and giving themselves up to the service of God. So that, while they are examining them- 
selves as to the reality of their conversion, and find Scriptural evidence of it, the Holy Spirit, 
from: time to time, shines upon his own work, excites their holy affections into lively exercise, 
renders them very efficacious upon their conduct, and thus puts the matter beyond doubt; for 
while they feel the spirit of dutiful children toward God, they become satisfied concerning his 
paternal love to them.” 

A fourth opinion allows the direct witness of the Spirit, as stated above; but considers it 
only the special privilege of a few favoured persons ; of which notion it is a sufficient refuta- 
tion, that the Apostle, in the texts before quoted, speaks generally of believers, and restrains 
not the attainment from-any who seek it. He places it in this respect on the ground of all 
other blessings of the new covenant, . 

Of the four opinions just adduced, the first only appears to express the true sense of the 
word of God; but that the subject may be a exhibited, we may observe, 1, That by all 
sober divines it is allowed, that some-comfortable persuasion, or, at least, hope of the Divine 
favour, is attainable by true Christians, and is actually possessed by them, except under the 
influence of bodily infirmities, and in peculiar seasons of temptation, and that all true faith is, 
in some degree, (though to what extent they differ,) personal and appropriating. 

“The third part of repentance is faith, whereby we do apprehend and take hold upon the 
promises of God, touching the free pardon and forgiveness of-our'sins ; which promises are 
sealed up unto us, with the death and blood shedding of his Son Jesus Christ. For what 
should it avail.and profit us to be sorry for our sins, to lament and bewail that we have offended 
our most bounteous and merciful Father, or to confess and acknowledge our offences and 
trespasses, though it be done never so earnestly, unless we do steadfastly believe, and be fully 
persuaded, that God, for his Son Jesus Christ’s sake, will forgive us all our sins, and put 
them out of remembrance and from his sight? Therefore, they that teach repentance without 
a lively faith in our Saviour Jesus Christ, do teach none other but Judas’s repentance.” (8) 

“ Faith is not merely a speculative but a practical acknowledgment of Jesus. as the Christ, 
—an effort and motion of the mind toward God ; when the sinner, convinced of sin, accepts 
with thankfulness the proffered terms of pardon, and in humble confidence applying indivi- 
dually to himself, the benefit of the general atonement, in the elevated language of a venerable 
father of the church, drinks of the stream which flows from the Redeemer’s side. - The effect. 
is, that in a little, he is filled with that perfect love of God which casteth out fear;—he cleaves 
to God with the entire affection of the soul.” (9) : 

“Tt is the property of saving faith, that it hath a force to appropriate, and make Christ our 
own. Without this, a general remote-belief would have been cold comfort. ‘He loved me, 
and gave himself for me,’ saith St. Paul. What saith St. Chrysostom? ‘Did Christ die only 
for St. Paul? No; non excludit, sed appropriat ;’ he excludes not others, but he will secure 
himself.” (1) 5 
_ 2. By those who admit, that upon previous contrition and faith in Christ, an act of justifica- 
tion takes place, by which we are reconciled to God, and adopted into his family, a doctrine 
which has been Scripturally established; it must also be admitted, that this act of mercy on 
the part of God, is entirely kept secret from us, or that, by some means, it is made knowable 
by us. . If the former, there is no remedy at all'for doubt, and fear, and-tormenting anticipa- 
tion, which must be great, in proportion as our repentance is deep and genuine ; and so there 
can be no comfort, no freedom, no cheerfulness of spirit in Fon, which contradicts the 
sentiments of all churches and all their leading thedlogians. "What is still more important, it 
contradicts the Scriptures. ‘ : , i 

To all true believers, the Almighty is represented as the “God of peace and consolation ;” 
as “a Father ;” as “dwelling in them, and walking in them.” Nay, there is a marked dis- 
tinction between the assurances of grace and favour made to penitents, and to believers. The 
declarations as to the former are highly consolatory; but they constantly refer to some future 
good designed for them by the God before whom they humble themselves, for the encourage- 
ment of their seeking prayers, and their efforts of trust. ‘To that man will I look, (a Hebraism 
for showing favour,) saith the Lord, who is poor, and of a contrite spirit.” The “ weary and 
heavy laden” are invited to Christ, that he may ‘give rest unto their souls.”. The Apostles 
exhorted men to repent and be baptized, in order to the remission of sins. But to all who, in 
the Christian sense, are believers, or who have the faith by which we are justified, the language 
is much higher. “We have peace with God.” “We joy in God, by whom we have received 
the atonement.” They are exhorted “ to rejoice in the Lord always.” “The spirit of bondage” 
is exchanged for “ the Spirit of adoption.” They are “Christ’s.” They are “children, heirs 
of God, and joint heirs with Christ.” They “ rejoice in hope of the glory of God.” They are 
“always confident, knowing, that while at home in the body, they are absent from the Lord, 
but that when absent from the body, they shall be present with the Lord.” 

3. If then we come to know that this great act of forgiveness has taken place in our favour; 
that it is vouchsafed to us in particular, and know this with that degree of conviction, which 
lays a sufficient ground of comfort and joy, the simple question is, by. what means the know- 

(8) Homily on Repentance. (9) Bishop Horsley. (1) Bishop Brownrigg. os bs 
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ledge of this is attained by us? The general promise of pardon alone is, in all the schemes 
just stated, acknowledged to be insufficient for this purpose; for since that promise is sus- 
pended upon conditions, they all profess to explain the means by which we. may conclude 
that we are actually and personally interested in the benefit of the general promise, the con- 
ditions being on our part personally fulfilled. The first opinion attributes this to a double 
testimony, a direct one.of the Holy Spirit to our minds, and an indirect one of the same Spirit, 
through our own minds, and founded upon his moral work in them: or, what is the same thing, 
the testimony of our own spirit. This twofold testimony we think clearly established by the 
texts above quoted.. For the first, “the Spirit itself,” and the “Spirit of his Son,” is mani- 
festly the Spirit of God: his office is to give testimony, and the abe of the testimony is to 
declare that we are the sons of God. When also the Apostle in Romans viii, 16, says that 
this Spirit bears witness “with” our spirit, he makes our own minds witnesses with him to the 
same fact, though in a different‘manner.. For though some writers will have the compound 
to be used here for the simple form of the verb, and render it “ to witness to our spirit ;” and 
instances of this use of the compound verb do occur in the New Testament; yet it agrees both 
with the literal rendering of the word, and with other passages, to conjoin this testimony of 
the Holy Spirit with those confirmatory proofs of our adoption which arise from. his worl: 
within us, and which may, upon examination of our state, be called the testimony of our own 
mind or conscience. To this testimony the Apostle Paul refers in the-same chapter, “‘ They 


_ that are after the Spirit, (do mind) the things of the Spirit.” ‘But ye are not after the flesh, 


but after the Spirit, if so be that the Spirit of Christ dwell in you; now if any man have not 
the Spirit of Christ, he is none of his; for as many as are led by the Spirit of God, they are 
the sons of God.” ‘And again, in Galatians, “But if ye be led of the Spirit, ye are not under 
the law.” “But the fruit of the Spirit is love, joy,” &c. 

4, Two witnesses, and a twofold testimony is then sufficiently established; but the main 
consideration is, whether the Holy Spirit gives his testimony directly to the mind, by impres- 
sion, suggestion, or by whatever other term it may be called, or mediately by ourown spirits, 
in some such way as 1s described by Bishop Bull in the extract above given; by “illuminating 
our understandings and assisting our memories in discussing and recollecting those arguments 
of hope and comfort within ourselves,” which arise from “the graces which he has produced 
in us;” or, as it is expressed by Mr. Scott, by “shining upon his own work, exciting their 
affections into lively exercise, rendering them very efficacious upon their conduct,” and “thus 
puts the matter beyond doubt, for while they feel the spirit of dutiful children toward God, 
they become satisfied concerning his paternal love to them.” Ne 

To this statement of the doctrine we object, that it makes the testimony of the Holy Spirit in 

oint of fact but the testimony of our own spirit; and by holding but one witness contradicts 
Be Paul, who, as we have seen, holds two. For the testimony is that.of our own consciousness 
of certain moral changes which have taken place; no other is admitted ; and therefore it is but 
one testimony. Nor is the Holy Spirit brought in at all, except to qualify our own spirit to 
give witness by assisting its “discernment and memory,” according to Bishop Bull, and by 
“shining upon his own work,” according to Mr. Scott; and so there is but one witness, and 
that ourselves: ‘for though another may assist a witness to prepare and arrange his evidence, 
there is still but one deposition, and but one deposer. This is made still stronger since it is 
supposed by both these writers, that there is no impression or revelation from the Spirit of the 
fact of our adoption, and that he does not in bard way which we may distinguish from the 
operation of our own minds, assist us to prepare this evidence ; for if this assistance, or shining 
upon his own work, could be ascertained to be from him distinctly, and with intention to assure 
us from these moral changes that we are adopted into the family of God, then an immediate 
collateral impression or revelation would be supposed, which both reject. It follows therefore, 
that we have no other ground to conclude those “ graces and virtues” which we discern in our- 
selves to be the work of the Spirit, than the general one, that all good in man is.of his produc- 
tion, and our repentance and contrition might as well, on this general ground, be concluded to 
be the evidence of pardon, although they arise from our consciousness of guilt, and our need of 
pardon. The argument of this opinion, simply and in fact, is, that the Holy Spirit works 
moral changes in the heart, and that these are the evidence of our sonship. It goes not beyond 
this; the Holy Spirit is not excluded by this opinion as the source of good in man, he is not 
excluded as qualifying our minds to adduce evidence as to certain changes being wrought within 
us; but he is excluded as a witness, although he is said so explicitly by the Apostle to give 
witness to the fact, not of a moral change, but of our adoption. vA : 

5. But farther, suppose our minds to be so assisted by the Holy Spirit as to discern the reality 
of his work in us; and in an investigation, whether we are or are not accepted of God,-par- 
doned by his mercy, and adopted into his family, we depose this as the evidence of it; to what 
degree must this work of the Spirit in us have advanced before it can be evidence of this fact? 
We have seen that it were absurd to allege contrition, and penitence, and fear, as the proofs 
of our pardon, since they suppose, that we are still under condemnation ; what farther ot 
of the Spirit, then, is the proof? ‘The reply to this usually is, that though repentance shi 
not be evidence of pardon, yet, when faith is added, this becomes evidence, since God has 
declared in his word, that we are “justified by faith,’ and “ whosoever believeth shall 
be saved,” ‘ie Figa F 5 
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To this we reply, that though we should become conscious of both repentance and faith, either 
by “a reflex act of our own minds,” or by the assistance of the Spirit “shining upon his own 
work,” this would be no évidence of our forgiveness ; -our spirit-would, in that case, witness 
the fact of our repenting and believing, but that would be no witness to the fact of our adop- 
tion. Justification is an act of God; it is secret and invisible; it passes in his own mind; it 
iv declared by no outward sign; and no one can know, except the Holy Spirit, who knows the 
mind of God, whether we are pardoned or not, unless it had been stated in his word, that in 
every case pardon is dispensed when repentance and faith have reached some definite degree, 
clearly pointed out, so that-we cannot fail to ascertain that they have reached that degree; and, 
ulso, unless we were expressly authorized to be ourselves the judges of this case, and confidently 
and comfortably to conclude our justification. For it is not enough that we have faith. Faith, 
both as assent and confidence has every possible degree; it is capable of mixture with doubt, 
and self-dependence; nor without some definite and particular characters being assigned to 
justifying faith, could we ever, with any confidence, conclude as to our own, But we have no 
such particular description of faith; nor ate we authorized, any where, to make ourselves the 
judges of the fact, whether the act of pardon, as to us, has passed the mind of God. The 
Apostle, in the passages quoted above, has assigned that office to the Holy Spirit; but it is in 
no part of Ph eb appointed to ub. 

If, then, we 
an uncertain degree, is added to repentance, the whole becomes a matter of inference ; and: 
argue, that having “repentance and faith,” we are forgiven; in other words, that these are 
sufficient evidences of pardon. But repentance and faith are exercised iv onDER to pardon; 
that must, therefore, be subsequent to both, and they cannot, for that reason, be the evidence 
of it, or the evidence of pardon might be enjoyed before pardon is actually received, which is 
absurd, But it has been said; “that we have the testimony of God in his word, that when 
repentance and faith exist, God has infallibly connected pardon with them from the moment 
they are perceived to exist, and so it may be surely inferred from them.” The answeris, that 
we have no such testimony. We have, through the mercy of God, the. promise of pardon to 
all who repent. and believe ; but repentance is not pardon, and faith is not pardon, but they are 
its prerequisites; each is a sine qué non, but surely not the pardon itself, nor, as we have just 
seen, can either be considered the evidence of pardon, without an-absurdity. They are means 
to that end; but nothing more: and though God has “infallibly connected” the blessing of 
pardon with repentance and faith, he has not connected it with any kind of repentance, nor 
with any kind of faith; nor with every degree of repentance, nor with every degree of faith. How 
then shall we ever know, whether owr repentance and faith are accepted unless pardon actually 
follow them? And as this pardon cannot be attested by them, for the reason above given, and 
must, therefore, have an attestation of higher authority, and of a distinct kind, the only attest- 
ation conceivable which remains, is the direct witness of the Holy Spirit, Either this must 
be acknowledged, or a painful uncertainty as to the genwineness or the required measure and 
degree of our repentance and faith, quite destructive of “comfort,” must remain throughout life. 

6. But if neither our repentance, nor even a consciousness of faith, when joined withit, can 
be the evidence of the fact of our adoption: it has been urged, that when all those graces, which 
are called the fruits of the Spirit, are found in our experience, they, at least, must be sufficient 
evidence of the fact, without supposing a more direct testimony of the Holy Spirit. The 
“fruits” thus referred to, are those enumerated by St. Paul in his Epistle to the Galatians. 
“But the fruit of the Spirit, is love, joy, peace, long suffering, gentleness, goodness,” &c. Two 
things will here be granted, and they greatly strengthen the argument for a direct testimony 
of the Holy Spirit:—that these fruits are found only in those who have been received, by the 
remission of their sins, into the Divine favour; and that they are fruits of the Spirit of adop- 
tion. The first is proved from the connection of the words which follow: “ And they that are 
Cunis1’s have crucified the flesh,” &c. For to be “Christ’s,” and'to be “in Christ,” are 
phrases, with the a 5 agg to being in a state of justification:—“ There is no con- 
demnation to them that are in Ohrist Jesus.” 'The second is proved by the connection of the 
words with verse 18, “But if ye beled by the Spirit, ye are not under the law,” for these words 
are exactly parallel to chap. iv, 5, 6, *'T’o redeem them that were under the law, that we might 
receive the adoption of sons; and because ye are sons, God hath sent forth the Spirit of his 
Son into your hearts, crying, Abba, Pathe.” These are, then, the fruits following upon. state 
of pardon, adoption, and our receiving the Spixit of adoption. We allow that they presuppose 
pardon; but then they as clearly presuppose the Spivit of adoption, “sent forth into our hearts, 
erying, Abba, Father ;” that is, they not only presuppose our pardon, but pardon previously 
attested and made known to us; the persuasion of which conveyed to the mind, not by them, 
but by the Spirit of adoption, is the foundation of them; at least, of that “love, joy, and peace,” 
which are mentioned first, and must not be separated, in the argument, from the other. Nor 
can these “fruits” result from any thing but manifested pardon; they cannot themselves 
manifest our pardon, for they pee 4 exist tillit is manifested. If we “love God,” it is because 
_ we know him as God reconciled; if we have “joy in God,” it is because “we have received 

the reconciliation ;” if we have peace, it is because “ being justified by faith, we have peace 
with God, through our Lord Jesus Christ.” God, conceived of as angry, cannot be the object 
of filial love; pardon unfelt, supposes guilt and fear still to burden the mind, and guilt and 
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“joy” and “peace” cannot exist. But by the argument of those who make these the media of 
ascertaining the fact of our forgiveness and adoption, we must be supposed to love God, while 
yet we feel him to be angry with us} to rejoice and have. peace, while the fearful apprehen- 
sions of the consequences of unremitted sin are not removed; and if this is impossible, then the 
ground of our love, and joy, and peace, is pardon revealed and witnessed, directly and imme- 
diately by the Spirit of adoption. 

It has been said, indeed, that love to God may be produced from a consideration of God’s 
general love to mankind in his Son, and that, eres, the force of the above argument is 
broken; but we reply, that, in Scripture, Christians are spoken of as “reconciled to God ;?? 
as “translated into the kingdom of his dear Son;” as “children,” “heirs,” &c; and, corres- 
pondently with these relations, their love is spoken of as-love to God as their Father,—love to 
God as their God in covenant, who calls himself “their God,” and them “his people?” This 
is the love of God exhibited in th ‘New Testament; and the question is, whether such a love 
of God as this can spring from a knowledge of his “ general love to man,” or whether it arises, 
under the Spirit’s influence, from a persuasion of his pardoning love to us “individually.” To. 
clear this, we may divide those who hear the Gospel, or Christians by profession, inte the 
following classes:—the carnal and careless ;—the despairing ;—the penitent, who seek God 
with hope as well as desire, now discouraged by their fears,and sunk under their load of con- 
scious guilt, and again encouraged by a degree. of hope ;—and, lastly, those who are “justified 
by faith, and have peace with God.” ‘The first class know God’s “general love to man;” 
but it will not be pleaded that they love him.—The second know the “general love of God to 
man ;” but, thinking themselves exceptions from his mercy, cannot love him on that account. 
—The third admit the same. “ general love of God to man,” and it is the foundation of their 
hope; but does this produce love? ‘The view of his mercy in the gift of his Son, and in the 
general promise, may produce a degree of this emotion, or perhaps more properly of gratitude ; 
but do they love his: justice, under the condemnation of which they feel themselves, and his 
holiness, the awful purity of which makes them afraid? If not, they do not love God as God ; 
that is, as a whole, in all his perfections, the awful as well as the attractive, the alarming as 
wellas the encouraging ; which is, doubtless, the character of the love of those who are justified 
by faith. But, leaving this nicer distinction, the main question is, do they love him as a 
Father, as their Gop in covenant; with the love which leads up the affections of “peace and 
joy,” as well as “gentleness; goodness, and fidelity ?”—for in this company, ‘so to speak, the 
Apostle places this graee, where it is a “fruit of the Spirit,’—“The Spirit which they that 
believed on him should receive.” This is impossible ; for these seeking, though hoping penitents, 
do not regard God as their Father in that special sense in which the word_is correlative “to 
children and heirs ;”—they do not regard him as their God in that covenant which says, “I 
will be merciful to their unrighteousness, and their sins and inquities I will remember no more ; 
and I will be to them a God, and they shall be to me a people.” This is what they seek, but 
have not found; ‘and they cannot love God under relations in which they know, and painfull 
feel, that he does‘not yet stand to them. They know his “general love to man,” but not his 
ere love to them; and therefore cannot love him as reconciled to them by the death of 


is Son. It follows,-therefore, that the last class only, the'“‘justified by faith,” bear that love 
to God, which is marked by the characters impressed upon it by the Apostles. He is their 
Father, and they love him as his children: ‘he is their God in covenant; and, as they can, in 
this appropriating sense, call him their God, they love him correspondently, though not adequately. 
Their love, therefore, rests upon their persuasion of their personal and individual interest in 
his pardoning, adopting, and covenant fulfilling mercy to them; and where these benefits are 
not diy ih enjoyed, this kind of love to God cannot exis Phi then, we think sufficiently 
lishes the fact, that the Scriptures of the New Testament, when speaking of the love of 
believers to God, always suppose that it arises from a persuasion of God’s special love to 
them as individuals, and not merely from a knowledge ae his “general love” to mankind. 
Others there are who, in adverting to these fruits of the Spiri , overlook “love, joy, and 
Hie and fix their attention'only on “gentleness, ¢ es 
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eekness, fidelity, and tem- 
perance,” as those graces which ‘make up our pre and thus argue iatiocation 
from regeneration, which is an unquestionable it. The reply to this is, that 
the fruit of the Spirit is wndivided ; that all attem| ting it is, therefor ec and: 


delusive ; and that where there is not ‘ 
conclude that there is that gentleness, 

aks, or, in other words, that there 
at least not ordinarily, for we leave 
depression, to be treated according tc 
But the same. conclusion is reach 


forgiveness from holiness ; ee 
inciple, for we first “love God, 











his commandments.” Holin ; 
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a pardoned sinner to God as ¢ as a God in actual covenant, offer ed on 

one part, and accepted on the other; and it € efore holiness, as the principle exists before 

the act and the habit. In the pr then of inferring our justified state from moral change 

if we find what we think holiness without love, it is the holiness of a Pharisee without prin- 
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ciple. If we join to it the love which is supposed to be capable of springing from God’s general 
love to man, this is a principle of which Scripture takes no cognizance, and which at best, if 
it exist at all, must be a very mixed and defective sentiment, and cannot originate a holiness 
like that- which distinguishes the “new creature.” It is not, therefore, a warrantable evidence 
of either regeneration or justification. But if we find love to God as a God reconciled; as a 
Father; as a God who “loves us;” it is plain that, ‘as this love is the root of holiness, it 
precedes it: and we must consider God under these lovely relations on some other evidence 
than “the testimony of our own spirits,” which evidence can be no other than that of the Spirit 
of God. . , 2 ae ee ¢: 

Thus it is established, that the witness of the Spirit is direct and not mediate ; and the 
following extracts will show that this is no new or unsanctioned doctrine. Luther “was 
strengthened by the discourse of an old Augustine Monk, concerning the certainty we may 
have that our sins are forgiven. God likewise gave him much comfort in his temptations, by 
that saying of St. Bernard, ‘It is necessary to believe, first of all, that you cannot have 
forgiveness but by the mercy of God;-and next, that through his mercy thy sins are for- 
given thee? This is the witness which the Holy Spirit bears in thy heart, ‘ Thy sins are 
forgiven thee. And thus it is, that according to the Apostle, a man is justified freely through 
faith.” (2) ” : : 

“In ths 88th Psalm is contained the prayer of one, who, although he felt in himself that he 
had not only man, but also God angry toward him; yet-he by prayer humbly resorted unto 
God, as the only port of consolation; and, in the midst of his desperate state of trouble, put 
the hope of his salvation in him whom he felt his enemy. Howbeit, no man of himself can 
do this, but the Spirit of God that striketh man’s heart with fear, prayeth for the man stricken 
and feared, with unspeakable groanings. And when you feel yourself, and know any other 
oppressed after such sort, be glad; for after that God hath made you know what you be of 
yourself, he will doubtless show you comfort, and declare unto you what you be in Christ his only 
Son; and use prayer often, for that is the means whereby God will be sought unto ‘for his 
gifts.” (3 , } 

“Tt is tis proper effect of the blood of Christ to cleanse our consciences from dead works 
to serve the living God; which, if we find it doth, Christ is come to us as he is to come; and 
the Spirit is come, and puts his teste, (witness.) And if we have his teste, we may go our way 
in peace; we have kept a right feast to him, and to the memory of his coming. Even so 
come, Lord Jesus, and come, O blessed Spirit, and bear witness to our spirit that Christ’s water, 
and his blood, we have our part in both; both in the fountain opened for sin and-uncleanness, 
and in the blood of the New Testament, the legacy whereof is everlasting life in thy kingdom 
of glory.” (4 TRY : 

& The Spirit which God hath given us to assure us that we are the sons of God, to enable 
us to call upon him as our Father.” (5) 

“Unto you, because ye are sons, God. has sent forth the Spirit of his Son into your hearts, 
to the end ye might know that Christ hath built you upon a rock immovable, that he hath 
registered your names in the Book of Life.” (6): 

“From adoption flows all Christians’ joy, for the Spirit of adoption is, first a witness, Rom. 
viii, 16; second, a seal, Eph. iv, 30; third, the pledge and earnest of our inheritance, Eph. 
i, 14, setting a holy security on the soul, whereby it rejoiceth even in affliction, in hope of 

lory.” (7 en 
“ “This \ one great office of the Holy Ghost, to ratify and seal up to us the forgiveness 
of our sins. ‘In whom, ad ye believed, ye were sealed with that Holy Spirit of promise, ” 
&e. (8 iq hi : 

I ie office of the Holy Ghost to assure us of the adoption of sons, to create in us a 
sense of the paternal love of God toward us, to give us an earnest of our everlasting inherit- 
ance. The love of God is shed abroad in our hearts by the Holy Ghost, which is given unto us. 
For as many as are led by the Spirit of God are the sons of God. And because we are sons, God 
hath sent forth the Spirit of his Son t w hearts, crying, Abba, Father. For we have not received 
the Spirit of bondage again to ub we have received the Spirit of adoption, whereby we cry, 
Abba roy ¢ ss with our ate that we are the children of Go 
As, 1 : ceive from him our regeneration, so” 
because being sons, we are also heirs, 
pirit we have the pledge, or rather the 
sin Christ, and hath anointed us in God, 
Spirit in our hearts ; so that we are 
of our inheritance until the redemption 
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of the purchased possession.” (9). vee , ; 
“This is that mvevjza vroBeoras, that S ‘which constituteth us the sons of God, 
q us so to be by disposit -and filial affections toward him ; 
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: bya free instinct, to cry, Abba, Father ; running into 
‘wings of his mercy in all our needs and distresses ; 
whence, as many as are led by the Spirit, they (saith Paul) are the sons of God, and the Spirit 
itself beareth witness with our spirits that we are the children of God.” (1) d 

The second testimony is, that of our own spirits, “and is a consciousness of our having 
received in and by the Spirit of adoption, the tempers mentioned in the word of God, as 
belonging to his adopted children; that we are.inwardly conformed by the Spirit of God, to 
the image of his Son, and that we walk before him in: justice, mercy, and truth, doing the 
things, which are pleasing in his sight.” (2) But this-testimony, let it be observed, is not the 
fact of our adoption directly, but to the fact that. we have, in truth, received the Spirit of 
adoption, and that we are under no delusive impressions, This will enable us to answer a 
yoann objection to the doctrine of the Spirit’s direct witness. This is, that when the 
evidence of a first witness must be supported by that-of a second, before it can be fully relied 
on, it appears to be by no means of a “decisive and satisfactory .character$ and that it might 
be as well to have recourse at once to the evidence, which after all, seems to sustain the main 
weight of the cause.” The answer to this is not difficult: if it were, it would weigh nothing 
against an express text of Scripture, which speaks of the witness of the Holy Spirit and the 
witness of our own spirits. Both must, therefore, be concluded necessary, though we should 
not see their concomitancy and mutual relation. The case is not, however, involved in entire 
obscurity. Our own spirits can take no cognizance of the mind of God, as'to our actual 
pardon, and can bear no witness to that fact. The Holy Spirit only, who knows the mind of 
God, can be this witness; and if the fact, that God is reconciled to us, can only be known to 
him, by him only can it be attested to us.- It cannot, therefore, be “as well for us to have 
recourse at once to the evidence of our own spirits ;” because, as to this fact, our own spirits 
have no evidence to give. They cannot give direct evidence of it; for we know not what 
passes in the mind of the invisible God: they cannot give indirect evidence of the fact; for no 
moral changes, of which our spirits can be conscious, have been stated in Scripture ‘as the 
proofs of our pardon; they: prove that there is a work of God in our hearts, but they are not 
proofs of our actual forgiveness. Our own spirits are competent witnesses that such moral 
effects have been produced in our hearts and character, as it is the office of the Holy Spirit to 
produce; they prove, therefore, the reality of the presence of the Holy Spirit with us, and in 
us. That competent and infallible witness, has borne his testimony that God is become our 
Father; he has shed abroad his holy comfort, the comfort which arises from the sense of 
pardon,—and his moral operation within us, accompanying, or immediately following upos 
this, making. us new creatures in Christ Jesus, is the proof that we are in no delusion as to 
the witness who gives this testimony being, in truth, the Spirit of God. 

Of the four opinions on this subject entertained by divines, the first alone is fully conforma- 
ble to the Scriptures, and ought, therefore, to be believed and taught. ‘The second opinion is 
refuted in our examination of the third; for what is called “the reflex act of faith,” is ony a 
consciousness of believing, which we have shown must be exercised in order to pardon, but 
cannot be an evidence of it. The third opinion has been examined in all its parts, except the 
reference to “voices and impulses,” in the quotation from Scott’s Commentary, which ¢ pears 
to have been thrown in ad captandum. To this we may reply, that however the fact of his 
adoption is revealed to man by the Holy Spirit, it is done by his influence and inexplicable 
operation, producing clear satisfaction and conviction, that God is reconciled; that “our 
iniquities are forgiven, and our sins covered.” . The fourth opinion was refuted when first 
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CHAPTER XXV. 


, EXTENT OF THE ATONEMENT. g i 


And be : . - a 4 
* "We have already spoken of some of the leading blessings derived to man from the death of : 
Christ, and the conditions on which they are made attainable. Before the remainder are 
adduced, it may: be here a proper place to inquire into the extent of that atonement for sin 
made by the death of our Saviour, and whether the blessings of justification, regeneration, an 
adoption, are rendered attainable by all to whom the Gospel is proclaimed. eo 

his inquiry leads us into what is ealled the Calvinistic controversy ; a controversy whi i 

has always been conducted with great ardour, and sometimes with intemperance. I shall 
endeavour to consider such parts of it as are comprehended in the question before us, with 
perfect calmness and fairness; recollecting, on the one hand, how ay excellent and learned 
men have been arranged on each side; and, on the other, that while al honour is due to great 
names, the plain and unsophisticated sense of the Word of inspired Truth must alone decide 
on a subject with respect to which it is not silent. ; . 
« £ ~~ m a ay ~~ 
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In the system usually called by the anne of Calvinism, and which shall subsequently be 
exhibited in its different modifications, th pe =| ; Kk, many great errors; but they have 
seldom been held except in connectio' ape $3 I traths, By many writers who have 
attacked this system, the truth which it contains, as well as the error, has often been invaded ; 
and the assault itself has been tantreqult tty conducted on principles exceedingly anti- 
scriptural, and fatally delusive.* ‘These considerations are sufficient to inspire caution, "Tho 
controversy is a very voluminous one; and yet no great dexterity is required to exhibit it 
clearness in a comparatively small compass. Its essence lies in very limited bour 
according to the plan of this work, the whole question will be tested, first and ¢l icf 
Scriptural authority. High Calvinism, indeed, affects the mode of reasoning @ priori, and 
delights in metaphysics. 'To some also it gives most delight to see it opposed on the sam 
ground ; and to’ such disputants it will be much less imposing to resort primarily, and 
simplicity, to the testimony of the Sacred Writings. “It is sometimes complained,” 
one, “that the mind is unduly biassed in its judgment, by a continual reference to the 
authority of the Sanne. he complaint is just, if the Scriptures are not the Word of 
God: but if they are, there is an opposite and corresponding danger to be guarded against, 
that of suffering the mind to be unduly biassed in the study and interpretation of the revealed 
will of' God, by the deductions of unaided reason.” (1) 

With respect to the controversy, we may also observe, that it forms a clear ease of appeal 
to the Scriptures: for to whom us benefits of Christ?s death are extended, whether to the 
whole of our race, or to a’part, can be matter of revelation only; and the sole province of 
reason is that of interpreting, with fairness, and consistently with the acknowledged principles 
of that revelation, those parts of it in which the subject is-directly or incidentally introduced. 

The question before us, put into its most simple form, is, whether our Lord Jesus Christ did 
80 die for all men, as to make salvation attainable by all men; and the affirmative of this 
question is, we think, the doctrine of Scripture. { 
~ We assume that this is plainly expressed, i 
_ 1. Inall those passages which declare that Christ died “for all men,” and speak of his death 
as an atonement for the sins “ of the whole world.” 

We have already seen, in treatin a Lord’s atonement, in what sense the phrase, to 
die “for us,” must be understood ; that it signifies to die in the place and stead of man, as a 
sacrificial oblation, by which satisfaction is made for the sins of the individual, so that the 
become remissible upon the terms of the evangelical-covenant. When, therefore, it is said, 

that Christ “by the grace of Gop tasted death for every man ;” and that “ he is the propitiation 
for our sins, and not for ours only, but also for the sins of the whole world,” it can only, we 
think, be fairly concluded from such declarations, and from many other fimiliay texts, in which 
the same phraseology is employed, that, by the death of Christ, the sins of every man are 
rendered remissible, and that salvation is consequently attainable by every man. ain, our 
Lord calls himself “the Saviour of the world ;” ae is, by St. Paul, called “the Saviour ofall men.” 
John the Baptist points him out as “the Lamb of Gop which talceth away the sin of the world ;” 
and o Bondi elf declares, “God so loved the world, that he gave his only-begotten Son, that, 
whosoever believeth in him should not perish, but have everlasting life: for Gon sent not his 
Son into the world to condemn the world ;, but thatthe world through him might be saved.” So, 
also the Apostle Paul, “Gon was in Christ, reconciling the world unto himself, not imputing 
their trespasses unto them.” 

2, In those passages which attribute an equal extent to the effects of the death of Christ ag 
to the effects of the fall of our first parents. “For if through the offence of one many be dead, 
much more the grace of God, and the gift by grace, which is by one man, Jesus Christ, hath 
abounded unto many.” “Therefore, as by the offence of one judgment came upon all men to 
condemnation; even so by the righteousness of one the free gift came upon all men unto 
justification of life.” (2) . 

As the unlimited extent of Christ’s atonement to all mankind, is plainly expressed in the 








. 





above cited passages, so is it, we also assume, necessarily implied, ks 
_/ 1. In those which declare that Christ died not only for those that are saved, but for those 
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2) Lo these might be added, all those passages which ascribe the abolition of bodily death, to Chriat, who, 


in this respect, repairs the effect, of the transgression of Adam, which he could only do in consoquence of 
aving redeemed that body from the power of the grave, ‘This argument may be thus stated, It is taught 

in Seripture, that al shall rise from the dead, It is equally clear from the same authority, that all shall rive 
“In consequence of the interposition of Christ, tho second Adam, the representative and Redeemer of man— as 
in Adam all die, even so in Christ shall all be made alive,” It ollows, therefore, that if the wicked are 
raised from the dead, it is in consequence of the power which Chirist, as Redeemer, acquired over them, and 
of his right in them, . That this resurrection is to thema curse, was not in the purpose of God, but arises from. 
their wilful rejection of the Gospel. To be restored to life is in itself a good; that it is turned to an evil iin 
their own fault; and if aye are not raised from the dead in consequence of Christ’s vight in them, acquired 
by purchase, it behooves t ose of a aera peteion to show under what other constitution than that of the 
ospel, 4 resurrection of the body is provided for. Phe original law contains no intimation of thie, nor of « 
eneral judgment, which latter supposes a suspension of the sentence inconsistent with the siletly legal 

alty, “in the ay thou catest thereof thou shalt swrely die.” ) 
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, may perish; so that it cannot be argued, from the a ondomnation of men, 
that they were excepted from many actual, and from all the offered, benefits of his death, 
“And through thy knowledge shall thy weak brother perish, for whom Christ died.’ “ Destroy 

~ not him with thy meat, for whom Christ died.” ‘False teachers, who privily shall bring in 
mnable heresies, even denying the Lord that bought them, and bring ap themselves swift 
destruction.” So also in the case of the apostates mentioned in the Epistle to the Hebrews, 
“Of how much sorer punishment, suppose ye, shall he be thought worthy, who hath trodden 
under foot the Son of God, and hath counted the blood of the covenant, wherewith he was 
sonctified, an unholy thing, and hath done despite unto the Spirit of grace?” If any disp 
should here arise as to the phrase, “ wherewith he was sanctified,” reference may. be made to” 
chap. vi, of the same Epistle, where the same class of: persons, whose doom is pronounced to 
be inevitable, are said to have been “once enlightened;” to have “tasted of the. heavenly 


ift ;” to have been “made partakers of the Holy Ghost ;” to have “tasted. the good word of 
Sul; ni P y g' 
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Gop,” and “the powers of the world to come:” all which expressions show that they were ; 
placed on the same.ground with other Christians as to their interest in the new covenant,—a 
point to whe e shall again recur. ; * 


2. Inall those passages which make it the duty of men to believe the Gospel; and place 
them under guilt, and the penalty of death, for rejecting it. “He that believeth on the Son 
hath everlasting life: and he that believeth not the Son shall not see life; but the wrath of God 
abideth on him.” © “But these are written, that ye might believe that Jesus is the Christ, the 
Son of God ; and that believing ye might have life through his name.”. “ He that believeth 
not is condemned already, because he hath not believed in the name of the only-begotten Son 
of God.” “And he said unto them, Go ye into all the world, and preach the Gospel to every 
creature. He that believeth and is baptized, shall be saved; but he that believeth not, shall 
be damned.” ‘How shall we escape if we neglect so great salvation?” ‘The Lor 
shall be revealed from heaven with his mighty angels, in flaming fire, taking venge' 
them that know not God, and that obey not the Gospel of our Lord J; ove, hrist.”'T 
argument from all such passages is, that the Gospel 1s commanded to be preache 
that it is preached to them that they may believe in Christ, its Author; that 
required of them, in order to their salvation,—* that believing ye may have 
name ;” that they have power thus to believe to their salvation ; (from whatev 
whatever means this power is derived to them, need not now be ex 
supposed ; for not to believe, is reckoned to them as a capital crime, 
demned already, and reserved to final condemnation ;) and that having p to 
have the power to obtain salvation, which, as it can be bestowed only through 
Christ’s sacrifice, proves that it extends to them. The-same conclusion, als 
the nature of that faith, which is required by the Gospel, in order to salvation. ‘ 



























already seen, is not mere assent to the doctrine of Christ’s sacrificial death, but pe F 
in it as our atonement; which those, surely, could not be r db 
exercise, if that atonement did not embrace them. Nor coul 
trust in that which was never intended to be the object. of the ri 
to exclude them from Christ, he could not command them to trust in Christ's and if they. bed 
not commanded thus to trust in Christ, they do not violate any command by not beli *. 
and, in this respect, are innocent. sito J i ri Z 
3. In all those passages in which men’s failure to obtain salvation is placed to the acco j 
_of their own opposing wills, and made wholly their own fault. “How often wouldI haye 


‘gathered thy children together, even-as a hen gathereth her chickens under her wings, and ye 
would not 1? “And ye will not come to me that ye may have life.” “Bringing upon themselves 
swift destruction.” ‘Whosoever will, let him take of the water of life freely.” It is useless 
here to multiply quotations, since the New Testament so constantly exhorts men to come to 
Christ, reproves them for neglect, and threatens them with the penal consequences of their 
own. as thus uniformly placing the bar to their salvation, just where Christ places it, in 
. his parable of the supper, im the perverseness of those, who having been bidden to the-feast, 
would not come: From these premises, then, it follows, that since the Scriptures always 
attribute the ruin of men’s souls to their own will, and not to the will of God; we ought to 
seek for no other cause of their condemnation. We can know nothing on this subject but 
what God has revealed. He has declared that it is not his will that men should perish: on 
the contrary, ‘He willeth all men to be saved ;” and therefore, commands us to pray for “ all 
men ;” he has declared, that the reason they are not saved, is not that Christ did not die for 
them, but that they will not come to him for the “life” which he died to procure for ““the 
world ;” and it must therefore be concluded, that the sole bar to the salvation of all re’ 
lost is in themselves, and not in any such limitation of Christ’s redemption, as supposes 
they were not comprehended in its efficacy and intention. ir * 
Tt will now be necessary for us to consider what those who have adopted a different on 
have to urge against these plain and literal declarations of Scripture. It is their burthen, that 
they are compelled. to explain these passages in a more limited and qualified sense, than the 
letter of them and its obvious meaning teaches; and that they must do this by inference 
merely ; for it is not even pretended that there is any text veto adduced, which 
declares as literally, that Christ did not die for the salvation of all, as those which declare that: 
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he did so die. We have no passages, therefore, to examine, which, in their clear literal 
meaning, stand opposed to those which we have quoted, so as to present apparent contradic- 
tions which require to bé reconciled by concession on one side or the other. This is at least, 
prima facie, stvongly in favour of those who hold that, in the same sense, and with the same 
design, “‘ Jesus Christ tasted death for every man.” Bide 

‘To our first class of texts it is objected, that the terms “all men,” and “the world,” are some- 
times used in Scripture in a limited sense. : a 

This may be granted, without injury to the argument drawn from the texts in question. 
But though in Scripture, as in common language, all, and every, and such universals, are 
occasionally useé with limitation when the connection prevents any misunderstanding ; yet 
they are, nevertheless, strictly uhiversal terms, and are most frequently used as such. The 
true question is, whether, in the places above cited, they can be understood except in the 
largest sense ; whether “all men,” and “the world,” can be interpreted of the elect only, that 
is of some men of all countries. 

We may very confidently deny this,, é 

_1. Because the universal sense of the terms, “all,” and “all men,” and “every man,” is 
confirmed, either by the context of the passages in which they occur, or by other Scriptures. 
When Isaiah says, ‘ All we like sheep have gone astray ; and the Lord hath laid on him the 
iniquity of us all ;” he affirms that the iniquity of all those who have gone astray, was laid on 
Christ. “When St. Paul says, “We thus judge, that if one died for all, then were all dead ;” 
he argues. the universality of spiritual death, from the universality of the means adopted for 
raising men to spiritual life : a plain proof that it was received as an undisputed principle in 
the primitive church, that Christ’s dying for all men was to be taken in its utmost latitude, or 
it could not have been made the basis of the argument. When the same Apostle calls Christ 
the “Saviour of all men, and especially. of those that believe,” he manifestly includes bot/ 


_ believers and unbelievers,, that is, all.mankind, in the term “all men ;” and declares, that 
: ‘ % D ? ] 7 






Christ is their Saviour, though the full benefits of his salvation are received through faith only 


by them that believe. When again he declares that, “As by the offence of one, judgment 
aime upon all men to condemnation; Even so by the righteousness of one, the free gift came 

in all men, (es,) in order to justification of life ;” the force of the comparison is lost if the 
men,” is not taken in its full extent; for the Apostle is thus made to say, as by the 
one, judgment came upon sLL MEN; EVEN so by the righteousness of one, the free 
upon A FEW MI Nor can it be objected, that the Apostle uses the terms, 

n ,” and “all men,” indiscriminately in this chapter; for there is in this no contradiction, 
and the objection is in our favour. All men are many, though many are not in every case all. 
But the term, “many,” is taken by him in the sense of all, as appears from the following 
] aa “death passed upon all men ;” “many be dead ;” ‘the gift by grace hath abounded 
unto many ;” “the free gift came upon tion? “By one man’s disobedience many. were 
made (constituted) si ade liable to death; ‘so by the obedience of one shall many 
be made (constituted) 1 is.” On the last passage we may observe. that, “ many,” or 
“the many,” must mean men in the first clause ; nor is it to be restricted in the second, as 
though by being “made righteous,” actual personal justification were to be understood; for 
the Apostle is not speaking of believers individually, but of mankind collectively, and the 
opposite conditions in which the race itself is placed by the offence of Adam and the obedience 
of Christ in all its generations. ; 

It is equally impracticable to restrict the phrases, “the world,” “the whole world,” and to 
paraphrase them the “world of the elect :” and yet there is no other alternative ; for either “the 
whole world” means those elected out of it; or else Christ died in an equal sense for every 
man. “God so loved the world, that he gave his only-begotten Son,” &c. Here, if the world 
mean not the elect only, but every man, then every man was ‘so loyed” by God, that he gave 
his own Son for his redemption. To say that the world, in a few places, means the Roman 
empire, and in others Judea, is nothing to the purpose, unless it were meant to affirm, that the 
elect were the people of Judea, or those of the Roman empire only. It proves, it is true, a 
hyperbolical use of the term in both instances; but this cannot be urged in the case before 
us: for, 

1. The elect are never called “ the world” in Scripture; but are distinguished from it. “I 
have chosen you out of the world ; therefore the world hateth you.” 

2. The common division of mankind, in the New Testament, is only into two parts; the 
disciples of Christ, and “the world.” “If ye were of the world, the world would love its own.” 
“Ye are not of the world, even as I am not of the world.” ‘“ We know that we are of God, 
and the whole world lieth in wickedness.” 

vetlel the redemption of Christ is spoken of, it often includes both those who had been 
chosen out of the world, and those who remained still of the world.° And you hath he recon- 
ciled,” say the Apostles to those that had already helieved ;_ and as to the rest, “God was in 
Christ, reconciling the world unto himself, not imputing their trespasses unto them; and hath 
committed to us the word of reconciliation,” plainly that they might beseech this “world” to 
be reconciled to God: so that both believers and unbelievers were interested in the reconciling 
ministry, and the work of Christ. ‘And he is the propitiation for own sins, and not for ours 
only ; but also for the sins of the whole world 5 pens cannot make the case plainer than these, 
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since this same writer, in the same Epistle, makes it evident how he uses the term “ world,” 
when he affirms that “the world lieth in wickedness,” in'contradistinction to those who knew 
that they were “ of Gop.” ‘ 

4, In the general commission before quoted, the expression “‘ world” is connected with uni- 
versal terms which carry it forth into its utmost latitude of meaning. “Go ye into aut the 
world, and preach the Gospel (the gdod news) to every creature ;” and this too in order to his 
believing it, that he may be saved; “he that believeth shall be saved; and he that believeth 
not (this good news preached to him that he might be saved) shall be damned.” 

5. All this is confirmed from the gross absurdity of this restricted interpretation when applied 
to several of the foregoing passages. ‘‘For God so loved the world, that he gave his only-be- 
gotten Son, that whosoever believeth in him should not perish”? Now, ifthe world here means 
the elect world, or the elect not yet called out of it, then it is affirmed, that “whosoever,” of this 
elect body, believeth shall not perish; which plainly implies, that some of the elect might not 
believe, and therefore perish, contrary to their doctrine. This absurd consequence is still 
clearer from the verses which immediately follow. John iii, 17, 18, “For God sent not his Son 
into the world to condemn the world; but that the world through him might be saved. He 
that believeth on him is not condemned: but he that believeth not is condemned already.” 
Now here we must take the term “ world,” either extensively for all mankind, or limited! 
for the elect. If the former, then all men “through him may be saved,” but only throug 
faith: he, therefore, of this world that believeth may be saved; but he of this world that 
believeth not is condemned already.” The sense is here plain and consistent; but if, on the 
other hand, we take “the world” to mean the elect only, then he of this elect world that 
believeth may be saved, and he of the elect world that “believeth not is condemned ;” so that 
the restricted interpretation necessarily supposes that elect persons may remain in unbelief, 
and be lost. The same absurdity will follow from a like interpretation of the general com- 
mission. Either “all the world” and “every creature” mean every man, or the elect only. — 
If the former, it follows, that he of this “world,” any individual among those included in the 
phrase, “every creature,” who believes, “shall be saved,” or, not believing, “shall be damned :” 
if the latter, then he of the elect, any individual of the elect, who believes, “shall be saved,” 
and any individual of the elect who believes not, “shall be damned.” Similar absurdities 
might be brought out from other passages ; but if these are candidly weighed, it will abund- 
antly appear, that texts so plain and explicit cannot be turned into such consequences by any 
true method of interpretation, and that they must, therefore, be taken in their obvious sense, 
which unequivocally expresses the universality of the atonement. \te 

It has been urged, indeed, that our Lord himself says, John xvii, 9, “I pray for them: I 
pray not for the world, but for them which thou hast given me.” But will they here interpret 
“the world” to be the world of the elect? if so, they cut even them off from the prayers of 
Christ. But if by “the world” they would have us understand the world of the non-elect, 
then they will find that all the prayers which our Lord puts up for those whom “ the Father 
hath given him,” had this end, “that they,” the non-elect “*world, may believe that thou 
hast sent. me,” verse 21: let them choose either side of the alternative. The meaning of this 
passage is, however, made obvious by the context. Christ, in the former part of his inter- 
cession, as recorded in this chapter, prays exclusively, not for his church in all ages, but for his 
disciples then present with him; as appears plain from verse 12, “While I was with them in 
the world, J kept them in thy name:” but he was only with his first. disciples, and for them he 
exclusively prays in the first instance; then, in verse 20, he prays for all who, in future, should 
believe on him through their words ; and he does this in order that “the world might believe.” 
Thus “the world,” in its largest sense, is not cut off, but expressly included in the benefits of 
this prayer. 

John x, 15, “I lay down my life for the sheep,” is also adduced, to prove that Christ died 

for none but his sheep. But the consequence will not hold; for there is no inconsiste’ 
_ between his having died for them that believe, and also for them that believe not. Christ is. 
said to be “the Saviour of all men, and especially of them that believe ;” two propositions 
which the Apostle held to be perfectly consistent. ‘The very context shows that Christ laid 
down his life for others besides those whom, in that passage, he calls “the sheep.” The sheep 
here intended, as the discourse will show, were those of the Jewish “fold ;” for he immediately 
adds, “ other sheep I have, which are not of this fold,” clearly meaning the Gentiles: “them 
must I bring.” He, therefore, laid down his life for them also; for the sheep in the fold, who 
“knew his voice, and followed him,” and for them out of the fold, who still needed “bringing 
in;” even for ‘the lost, whom he came to seek and save,”’which is the character of all man- 
kind: “all we like sheep have gone astray ;” and “the Lord hath laid on him the iniquity 
of us all.” s ‘ + 

A restrictive interpretation of the first two classes of texts we have quoted above, may then 
be affirmed directly and expressly to contradict the plainest declarations of God’s own word. 
For, it is not true, upon this interpretation, that God loved “the world,” if the majority he 
loved not; nor is it true, that Christ was not “sent to condemn the world,” if he was sent 
even to enhance its condemnation ; nor that the Gospel, as the Gospel, can be preached “to 
every creature,” if to the majority it cannot be preached as “good tidings of great joy to all 
people ;” for it is sad and doleful tidings, if the greater part of the human race are shut out 
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from the mercies of their Creator. If, then, in this interpretation there is so palpable a con- 
tradiction of the words of inspiration itself, the system which is built upon it cannot be 
sustained. t 

As to the texts which we have urged, as necessarily implying the unrestricted extent of the 
death of Christ, the usual answers to those which speak of Christ having died for them that 

rish, may be briefly examined. “Destroy not him with thy meat, for whom Christ died,” 

om. xiv, 15, Him, says Poole, (4) for whom, “in the judgment of charity,” we are to pre- 
sume Christ died. 'T’o say nothing of the danger of such unlicensed paraphrases, in the inter- 
pretation. of Scripture, it is obvious that this exposition entirely annuls the motive by which 
the Apostle enforces his exhortation. Why are we not to be an occasion of sin to our brother? 
‘The answeris, lest we “destroy him ;” and, in the parallel place, 1 Cor. viil, 11, lest “he perish.” 
But what is the aggravation of the offence? truly that ‘Christ died for him ;” and so we have 
no tenderness for a soul on whom Christ-had so much compassion as to die for his salvation. 
Let the text then he tried, as paraphrased by Poole and other Calvinists: “ Destroy not him, 
for whom, in the judgment of charity, it may be concluded, Christ died;” and it turns the 
motive the other way. For if I admit that none can be destroyed for whom Christ died, then, 
in proportion to the charity of my judgment, that any individual is of this number, I may be 
the less cautious of ensnaring his conscience in indifferent matters, since at least, this is certain, 
that he cannot perish, and I cannot be guilty of the aggravated offence of destroying him who 
was an object of the compassion of Christ. Who can suppose that the Apostle would thus 
counteract his own design? or that he should seriously admonish his readers not to do that 
which was impossible, if, in fact, he taught them that Christ died only for the elect; and that 
they for whom he died, could never perish? Another commentator, of the same school, 
explains this as a caution against doing that which had-a “tendency to the ruin of one for 
whom Christ died ; not that it implies, that the weak brother would actually perish.” (5) But 
fn this case, also, as it is assumed, that it was a doctrine taught by St. Paul, and received by 
the churches to whom he wrote, that the elect could not perish, the motivé is taken away upon 
which the admonition is grounded. For if the persons, to whom the Apostle wrote, knew that 
the weak brother, for whom Christ died, could not perish, then nothing which they could do 
had any “tendency” to destroy him. It might injure him, disturb his mind, lead him into sin, 
destroy his comforts ; all, or any of which, would have been appropriate motives on which to 
have waged the caution: but nothing can have even a tendency to destroy him whose salvation 
is fixed by an unalterable decree. Mr. Scott is, however, evidently, not satisfied with his own 
interpretation; and gives a painful example of the influence of a preconceived system in com- 
menting upon Scripture, by charging the Apostie himself with careless writing. ‘ We may, 
however, observe, that the Apostles did not write in that exact systematical style which some 
affect, otherwise they would scrupulously have avoided such expressions.” This is rather in the 
manner of Priestley and Belsham, than that of an orthodox commentator; but‘it does homage 
to the force of truth by turning away from it, and by tacitly acknowledging that the Scriptures 
cannot be Calvinistically interpreted, 'The same commentators, following, as they do, in the 
train of the Calvinistic divines in general, may furnish, also, the answer to the argument, from 
2 Peter ii, 1, “Denying the Lord that bought them, and bringing upon themselves swift 
destruction.” Poole gives us three interpretations: the first is, “The Lord that bought, _ 
Israel out of Egypt ;” as though St. Peter could be speaking of the Mosaic, and not of the 
Christian redemption ; and as though the Judaizing teachers, supposing the Apostle to speak 
of them, denied the God of the Jews, when it was their object to set up his religion against 
that of Christ. The second is, that “they were bought,” or redeemed, by Christ, from tem- 
poral death, their lives having been spared: but we have no such doctrine in Scripture, as that 
the long-suffering of wicked men, procured by Christ’s redemption, is unconnected in its 
intent with their eternal salvation. The barren fig tree was spared at the intercession of 
Christ, that means might be taken with it, to make it fruitful; and in this same epistle of St. 
Peter, he teaches us to “account the long-suffering of the Lord salvation ;” meaning, doubtless, _ 
in its tendency and intention. 'T’o this we may add, that there is nothing in the context to” 
warrant this notion of mere temporal redemption. The third interpretation is, “that they 
denied the Lord, whom they pits tp) to have bought them.” 'This also is gratuitous, and 
gives a very different sense from that which the words of the Apostle convey. But it is 
argued, that the offence would be the same in denying Christ, whether he really died for them, 
or that they had professed to believe he died for them. Certainly not. Their crime, as it is 
put by the Apostle, is not the denying of their former profession, or denying Christ, whom 
they formerly professed to have bought them; but denying Christ, who had actually bought 
them, and whom, for that reason, they ought never to have denied, but confessed at the hazard 
of their lives. Farther, if they merely denied that which they formerly professed, namely, 
that Christ had bought them, and, in point of fact, he never did buy them, they were in error 
_ when they professed to believe that he bought. them, and spoke the truth only when they 
denied it; and if it be said, that they knew not but he had bought them, when they denied 
him, this might be a reason for their not being rewarded for renouncing an error, as being done 
unwittingly ; but can be no reason for their being punished, though unwittingly they went 
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back to the truth of the case. There can be no great guilt in our denying Christ, if Christ 
never died for us. : , i ; 

Mr. Scott partly adopts, and partly rejects Poole’s solution of this Scriptural difficulty. But 
as he charged St. Paul with want of exactness in writing to the Romans, so also St. Peter, in 
the passage before us, comes in for his share of the same censure. “It was not the manner of 
the sacred writers, to express themselves with that systematic exactness, which many now 
affect.” ‘The question is not, however, one of systematic exactness; but of common intelligible 
writing. Mr. Scott’s observation on this passage, is, that Christ?s ransom was of infinite 
sufficiency ; and the proposal of it, in Scripture, general; so that men are addressed according 
to their profession: but that Christ only intended to redeem those, whom he foresaw would 
eventually be saved.” (6) On this we may remark, 1. That the sufficiency of Christ’s redemp- 
tion, is not in question; but the redemption itself of these deniers of Christ: he is called “the 
Lord that bought them.” In that sufficiency, too, Mr. Scott affirms, in fact, that they had no 
interest; for Christ did not “intend to redeem them ;” on this showing, therefore, the Lord did 
not “buy them,” which contradicts the Apostle. 2. That thé “proposal of the benefits of 
Christ’s redemption is general ;” and that men are addressed, accordingly, as those who are 
interested im it: we grant, and feel how well this accords with the doctrine of general redemp- 
tion; but the difficulty lies with those who hold the limitation of Christ’s redemption to the 
elect only, to explain, not merely how it is that men are addressed generally ; but how the sins 
of those who perish, can be aggravated by the circumstance of Christ’s having bought them, if 
he did not buy them; and how they can be punished for rejecting him, if they could never 
receive him, so.as to be saved by him. This aggravation of their offence, by the circumstance 
of Christ having bought them, is the doctrine of the text, of the force of which the above inter- 
pretations are manifest evasions. 

‘We come now to the case of the apostates, mentioned in the Epistle to the Hebrews, vi, 
4-8, and x, 26-31. With respect to these passages, it is agreed that they speak of the ultimate 
and eternal condemnation and rejection of the persons mentioned in them. ‘The question then 
is, whether Christ died for them, as he died for such as persevere? which is to be determined 
by another question, whether they were ever true believers, and had received saving grace ? 
If this be allowed, the proposition is established, that Christ died for them that perish ; but in 
order to arrest this conclusion, all Calvinistic divines agree in denying that the persons referred 
to by the Apostle, and against whom his terrible denunciations are directed, were ever true 
believers, or capable of becoming such; and here again we haye another pregnant instance of 
the violence done to the obvious meaning of the word of God, through the influence ofa pre- 
conceived system. For, 3 

1. It will not be denied, that the Hebrews to whom the epistle was addressed, were, in the 
main at least, true believers; and that the passages in question were written to preserve them 
from apostasy ; of which the rejection, and hopeless punishment, described by the Apostle, is 
represented as the consequence. But if St. Paul had taught them, as he must have done, if 
Calvinism be the doctrine of the New Testament, that they never could so fall away, and so 
perish, this was no warning at all to them. ‘To suppose he held out that as a terror, which he 
knew to be impossible, and had taught them also to be impossible, is the first absurdity which 
. the Calvinistic interpretation involves. 

2. It will not be denied, that he speaks of these wretched apostates, as deterring examples 
to the true believers among the Hebrews; but as such apostates never were believers, and 
were not even rendered capable, by the grace of God, of becoming such, they could not be 
admonitory examples. ‘T'o assume that the Apostle, for the sake of argument and admonition, 
supposes believers to be in the same cireumstances and case as those who never were, and 
never could be believers, and when he had instructed them that their cases could never be 
similar, is the second absurdity. 

3, The apostates in question are represented, by the Apostle, “as falling away” from “re- 
pentance,” and from Christ’s “sacrifice for sins? The advocates of the system of partial 
redemption, affirm, that they fell away only from their profession of repentance and doctrinal 
belief of Christ’s sacrifice for sins, in which they never had, and never could have, any mterest. 
‘Yet the Apostle places the hopelessness of their state on the impossibility of “renewing them 
again to repentance ;” which proves that he considered their first repentance genuine and 
evangelical; because the absence of such a repentance, as they had at first, is given as the 
reason of the hopelessness of their condition. He moreover heightens the case, by alleging, 
that there remained “no more sacrifice for sins;” which as plainly proves that, before their 
apostasy, there was a sacrifice for their sins, and that they had only cut themselves off from 
its benefits by “wilfully” renouncing it ; in other words, that Christ died for them, and that 
they had placed themselves out of the reach of the benefit of his death, by this one act of 
aggravated apostasy. ‘lhe contrast lies between a hopeful and a hopeless case. Theirs was 
once a hopeful case, because they had “repented,” and because there was then a “sacrifice for - 
sins ;” afterward it became hopeless, because it was “impossible to renew them again unto 
repentance,” and the sacrifice for sin no more remained for them: they had not only renounced 
their profession of it ; but had renounced the sacrifice itself, by renouncing Christianity. Now, 
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so to interpret the Apostle, as to make him describe the awful condition of apostates, as a 
“falling away” into a state of hopelessness, when, if Calvinism be the doctrine of the New 
Testament, their case was never really hopeful, but was. as hopeless, as to their eternal salva- 
tion, before as after their apostasy, is the third absurdity. 

4, But it is plain that theirs had been a state of actual salvation, which could only result 
from their having had an interest in the death of Christ. The proof of this lies in what the 
Apostle affirms of the previous state of thosé who had finally apostatized, or might so aposta- 
tize. They were “enlightened ;” this, the whole train of Calvinistic commentators tell us, 
means a mere speculative reception of the doctrine of the Gospel; they had “tasted of the 
heavenly gift,” and of “the good word of God ;” that is, say Poole and others, “they tasted, 
not digestéd; they had superficial relishes of joy and peace,” and are to be compared “to the 
stony ground hearers, who received the word with joy’ “And were made partakers of the 
Holy Ghost 3” that is, say some commentators of this class, in his operations, “trying how far 
a natural man-may be raised, and not have his nature changed :” (7) ‘others, ‘by the commu- 
nication of miraculous powers.” ‘They had “tasted of the powers of the world to come ;” that 
is, they had felt the powerful doctrines of the Gospel, but as all reprobates may feel them, 
sometimes powerfully convincing their judgment, at others troubling their consciences. “ All 
these things,” says Scott, (8) “often take place in the hearts and consciences of men, who yet 
continue unregenerate.” ‘These interpretations are undoubtedly forced upon these authors by 
the system they have adopted; but it unfortunately happens for them, that the Apostle uses 
no term less strong in describing the religious experience of these apostates than he does in 
speaking of that of true believers. They were “enlightened,” ig said of these apostates, ‘* the 
eyes of your understanding being enlightened,” is said of the Ephesians; and “being turned 
from darkness to light” is the characteristic of all believers. ‘The apostates “tasted the hea- 
venly gift;” this, too, is affirmed of true believers, “much more they which receive abundance 
of grace, and of the gift of righteousness; shall reign in life by one, Jesus Christ,” Rom v, 17. 
To be made “ partakers of the Holy Ghost,” is also the common distinctive character of all true 
Christians. “If any man have not the Spirit of Christ, he is none of his;” “but ye are not in 
the flesh, but in the Spirit, if so be that the Spirit of God dwell in you.” “'To taste the hea- 
venly gift” and “the good word of God,” is also made the mark of true Christianity: “if so be 

e have tasted that the Lord is gracious.” Finally, “the powers of the world to come;” that 
is, of the Gospel dispensation, or the power of the Gospel, stand in precisely the same case, 
This Gospel is the “power of God unto salvation to every one that believeth.” Since, then, 
the Apostle expresses the prior experience of these apostates, by the same terms and phrases 
as those by which he designates the work of God in the hearts of those whose Christianity is, 
by all, acknowledged to be genuine, where is the authority on which these commentators make 
him describe, not a saving work in the hearts of these apostates, during the time they held fast 
their profession, but a simulated one? They have clearly no authority for this at all; and their 
comments arise not out of the argument of St. Paul, nor out of his terms or phrases, or the 
connection:of these passages withthe rest of the discourse; but.out of their own theological 
system alones in other words, out of a mere human opinion which supplies a meaning to the 

ostle, of which he gives not the most distant intimation. ‘To make the Apostle describe the 
falling away from a mere profession unaccompanied with a state of grace, by terms which he 
is constantly using to describe and characterize a state of grace, is the fourth absurdity. 

We mark, also, two other absurdities. ‘The interpretations above given are below the force 
of the terms employed; and they are above the character of reprobates. 

They are below the force of the terms employed. To “‘tasie the heavenly gift,” is not a 
mere intellectual or sentimental approval of it; for this heavenly gift is distinguished both from 
the Holy Spirit, and from the word of God, mentioned afterward; which leaves us no choice 
but to interpret it of Christ: and then to taste of Christ, is to receive his grace and mercy ; “if 
so be ye have tasted that the Lord is gracious.” ‘Thus the Greek fathers, and many later 
divines, understand it of the remission of sins; which interpretation is greatly confirmed by 
Rom. v, where “ the gift,” “the free gift,” and “the gift by grace,” are used both for the means 
of our justification, and for justification itself. To “taste the heavenly gift,” then, is, in this 
sense, so to:taste that the Lord is gracious as to receive the remission of sins.. To be made 
“ partakers of the Holy Ghost,” follows this in the usual order of describing the work of God 
in the heart. It is the-fruit of faith, the Spirit of adoption and sanctification—the Spirit in his 
comforting and renewing influences following our justification. To restrain this participation 
of the Holy Ghost to the endowment of miraculous powers, requires it to be previously estab- 
lished, either, 1. That all professing Christians, in that age, were thus endowed with miracu- 
lous powers, of which there’ is no proof; or, 2. That only those who were thus endowed with 
miraculous gifts were capable of this aggravated apostasy; and then the Apostle’s warning 
would not be a general one, even to the Christians of the apostolic age, nor even to all the 
believing Hebrews, which it manifestly is. On the other hand, since all true believers in the 
sense of the Apostle, received the Holy Ghost in his comforting and renovating influences, the 
meaning of the phrase becomes obvious, and it one down the proper ground for a general ad- 
monition, Again; to taste the good word of God,” is still an advance in the process of a 
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genuine experience. Itis tasting the good word, that is, the goodness of the word in a course 
of experience and practice ; having personal proof of its goodness and adaptation to man’s state 
in the world: for to argue from the term “taste,” as though something superficial and transitory 
only were meant, is as absurd as to argue from the threat of Christ that those who refused the 
invitation of his servants should not.“ taste” of his supper, that he only excluded them from a 
superficial and transient gustation of his salvation here and hereafter; or that, when the 
Psalmist calls upon us to “taste and see that the Lord is good,” he excludes a full, and rich, 
and permanent experience of the Divine goodness. Finally, if by the “ powers of the world 
to come,” it could be proved that the Apostle meant the miraculous evidences of the truth of 
the Gospel, it would not follow, that he supposes the persons spoken of to be endowed with 
miraculous powers; but that to taste these powers, was rather to experience the abundant ' 
blessings of a religion thus confirmed and demonstrated by signs and wonders and divers 
miracles, according to what he urges in chap. ii, 4, of the same epistle. The phrase, however, 
is probably.a still farther advance upon the former, and signifies a personal experience of the 
mighty energy and saving power of the Gospel. Thus the interpretation of the Calvinists has 
the absurdity of making the Apostle speak little things in great words, and of using unmean- 
ing tautologies. To “partake of the Holy Ghost” is, according to them, to have the gift of 
miracles, and to taste “the powers of the world to come” is to have the gift of miracles. To 
taste the “heavenly gift,” is to have a superficial relish of Gospel doctrine, and “to taste the 
good word of God,” is also to have a superficial relish of Gospel doctrine: but how, then, are 
we to take the term “taste,” when the Apostle speaks of tasting “the powers of the world to 
come?” According to these comments, this can only mean that they had a superficial taste of 
the power of working miracles! ‘ 

But as these interpretations are below the force of the terms, so they are above the capacity 
of the reprobate. ‘They had, moreover,” says Scott, ‘tasted of the good word of God, and 
their connections, impressions, and transient affections, made them sensible that it was a good 
word, and that it was for their good to attend to it; and their purposes of doing so had pro- 
duced such hopes and joys, as have been described in the case of the stony ground hearers, 
Matt. xiii, 21,22.” That Mr. Scott had no right apprehension of the class of persons intended 
by those who received the good seed upon stony ground, eet easily be proved; but this is 
beside our present purpose. We find in the words quoted above, (and we refer to Mr. Scott 
rather than to the older divines of the same school, because it is often said that Calvinism is 
now modified and improved,) “convictions,” “impressions of the goodness of the word,” and 
purposes of attending to it, ascribed to the non-elect; persons to whose salvation this bar is 
placed, that, according to this commentator, and all others who adopt the same system, Christ 
never “intentionally” died for them. We ask, then, are these “convictions, impressions,” and 
“purposes,” from the grace of God working in man, or from the natural man wholly unassisted 
by the grace of Gop? If the latter, then-what becomes of the doctrine of the entire corruption 
of human nature, which they profess to hold, and that so strenuously? “In me, that isin my ~ 
flesh, dwelleth no good thing.” By the flesh, the Apostle means, doubtless, his natural and 
unassisted state. Tet how many “good things” are ascribed, by Mr. Scott, to the very repro- 
bate? “Conviction of the truth of the Gospel” was doubtless “good,” and showed, in that 
day especially, when the prejudices of education had not yet come in to the aid of truth, an 
honest spirit of inquiry, and a docile mind. “Impressions” are still better, as they argue affec- 
tion to truth which the natural man, as such, hates ; and these are improved into an acknow- 
ledgment “of the goodness of the word,” though it is a reproving word, and a doctrine of 
holiness, and consequently of restraint. ‘To this the merely “carnal mind,” which St. Paul 
declares to be “enmity against God,” is here allowed not only to assent, but also to perceive 
‘with some taste and approving relish. “ Purposes of attending to this good word,” are also 
admitted, which is a still farther advance, and must by all be acknowledged to be “ good,” as 
they are the very basis of real religious attainment. Yet if all these, which, in the nig 
of every spiritual man would be considered as placing such persons in a very hopeful state, 
and would give joy to angels, unless they were admitted to the secret of reprobation, are 
to be ascribed to nature; then the carnal mind is not absolutely and in all cases “enmity 
against God ;” in our “flesh some good thing may dwell ;” and we are not by nature “dead in 
trespasses and sins.” 

Let us then suppose, since this position cannot be maintained in defiance of the Seriptures, 
that these are the effects of the grace of God, and the influences of the Holy Spirit in man; to 
what end is that grace exerted? Is it that it may lead to”salvation? This is denied, and con- 
sistently so; for can such convictions, and desires, and purposes, lead to true repentance, when 
Christ gives true repentance to none but to the elect? Nor can they lead to pardon, because 
Christ has not intentionally “died for the persons in question.” Is the end, f tc as Poole, or 
rather his continuator states it, that the Holy Spirit may “try how far a natural man may be 
raised” without ceasing to be so? If that is affirmed, for whose sake is the experiment tried? © 
Not surely for the sake of the Holy Spirit, whose omniscience needs no instruction by experi- 
ment: not for ours; for this, instead of being edifying, only puzzles and confounds us, for who 
can tell how far this experiment may go, and how far it is making upon himself? 'This, too, is 
80 very unworthy an aspersion upon the Holy Spirit, that it ought to make sober men very 
much suspect the system which requires it. Is it then, finally, as some have affirmed, to make 
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the persons more guilty, and to heighten their condemnation? How few Calvinists, in the pre- 
‘sent day, are bold enough to affirm this, although the advocates of that system have formerly 
done it; and yet this is the only practical end which their system will allow to be assigned to 
such.an act as that which, by a strange abuse of terms, is called the operation of ‘common 
grace” in the hearts of the reprobate. In no other practical end can it issue, but to aggravate 
their guilt and damnation, as the old divines of this school perceived and acknowledged. Either, 
then, their interpretation of these passages affirms a change in the principles and feelings of the 
ae spoken of by the Apostle in this epistle, much above. the capacity and power of repro- 
ates, greatly as it falls below the real import of the terms used; or else those who advocate 
the doctrine of reprobation are bound to the revolting conclusion, that the Holy Spirit thus 
works in them only to promote and deepen their destruction. 

To that class of texts, which make it the duty of men to believe the Gospel, and threaten 
them with punishment for not believing, and which we adduced to prove, by necessary impli- 
cation, that Christ died for all men, it has been replied, that it is the duty of all men to believe 
the Gospel, whether they are interested in the death of Christ or not; and that they are 
guilty and deserving of punishment for not believing it. By this argument it is conceived, 
that all such passages are made consistent with the doctrine of the limited extent of the death 
of Christ. i 

On both sides, then, it is granted, that it is the bounden duty of all men who hear the Gospel 
40 believe it, and that the violation of this duty induces condemnation; but if Christ died not 

. for all such persons, we think it is plain, that it cannot be their duty to believe the Gospel; 
and if this can be established, then does the Scriptural principle of the obligation of all men to 
believe, which is acknowledged on both sides, refute all limitation of the extent of Christ’s 
atonement, ; 

To settle this poing it is necessary to determine what is meant by believing the Gospel. 
‘Some writers in this.controversy seem to take it only in the sense of giving credit to the Gospel 
as a Divine Revelation; and not for accepting and trusting in it in order to salvation. But 
we have, in the New Testament, no such division of the obligation of believing into two 
distinct duties, one laid upon one class of persons, and the other upon another class. So far 
from this, the faith which the Gospel requires of all, is trust in the Gospel ;—“ repentance 
toward God, and faith (trust) in our Lord Jesus Christ.” Will any say, that when all men 
are commanded “every where to repent,” two kinds of repentance are intended, one ineffectual, 
the other effectual; one to death, the other to life? And if not, will he contend that God 
‘commands one kind of faith to some, a faith which cannot lead to salvation; another kind of 
faith, which does lead to salvation, to others? that he commands a dead faith to the reprobate, 
a living faith to the elect? For, according to the intention of the command, such must be the 
duty; and if it is the duty of the reprobate to believe with the mere faith of assent, which, as 
to them, is dead, then no more was ever required of them, in the intention of Gop, than this 
dead faith. But if men will affirm this, they must show us such a restricted and modified 
command from God; and they must point out, in the commands which we have to believe in 
Christ, such a distinction of the obligation of belioving mto a highor and lower duty. There 
is no such modified command, and there is no such distinction; but, on the contrary, the faith 
which is required of all is that, and not less than that, whereof cometh. salvation ; for with 
-remission of sins and salvation it is constantly connected. “He that believeth shall be saved.” 
“Whosoever believeth on him shall not perish.” “That believing ye might have life through 
his name.” “To him give all the prophets witness, that through his name whosoever believ- 
eth in him shall receive remission of sins.” The faith, then, required of all, is true faith; true 
faith following true repentance, the trust of a true penitent in the sacrifice of Christ as offered 
for his sins, that he may be forgiven, and received into the family of Gon. 

If this, then, be the faith which is required of all who hear the Gospel, it is not, and cannot 
be the duty, of those to believe the Gospel, in the Scriptural sense of believing, for whom 
Christ died not. 1. Because it is impossible, and God cannot command a thing impossible, 
and then punish men for not doing it; for this contradicts all notions of justice and benevo- 
lence. Nor does it alter the case whether the impossibility arises from a positive necessitating 
decree, or from withholding the aid necessary to enable them to comply with the command ; 
such persons as those for whom Christ died not, never had, and never can have, the power to 
exercise the saving faith which is enjoined upon them ; and being impossible to them, it never 
could be the subject of express command and obligation as to them; which nevertheless it is. 
2. Because, according to the Calvinistic opinion, it is not in the intention of God that they should 
believe and be saved: what, therefore, he never intended, he could not command ; and yet he 
has plainly commanded it. 3. Because what all are bound to believe or trust in, is true: but 
it is false, according to this system, that Christ died for the reprobate, and therefore they are 
not bound to believe, or trust in him, though they are both commanded to believe, and 
threatened with condemnation if they believe not. 

Here, then, is the dilemma into Gehaele all must fall, who deny that the necessary inference 
from the universal obligation to believe in Christ, is, as we have stated it, that he died for all. 
If they deny the universality of the obligation to believe, they deny plain and express Scrip- 
ture, which commands all men to believe ; if they affirm the obligation to believe to be uni- 
versal, they hold that men are bound to do that which is impossible; that the Lawgiver 
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commands them to do what he never intended they should do; and that they are bound to _ 
believe and trust in what is not true, namely, that Christ died for them, and thus to lean upon 
a broken reed, and to trust their salvation to a delusion. i “ 

This is a difficulty which the theologians of this school have felt. he synod of Dort 
says, (9) “It is the promise of the Gospel, that whosoever believes in Christ crucified should 
not perish, but have everlasting life; which promise, together with the injunction of repent- 
ance and faith, ought promiscuously and without distinction, to be declared and published. te 
all men and people to whom God in his good pleasure sends the Gospel.” But as some of the 
later Calvinists found themselves perplexed with this statement, they began to differ from the 
synod ; and, allowing that Christ died for all whom he commands to believe in him, denied 
that God had commanded all men so to believe.(1) These diyines chose to fall on the 
opposite horn of the dilemma, and thus expressly to deny the word of God. Others have 
endeavoured to escape the difficulty by making faith in’Christ a command of the moral law, 
under which even reprobates, as they take it, unquestionably are, and argue, that as. by the 
principle of moral law, all are bound to believe every thing which God hath revealed, so by 
that law all are bound to believe in Christ, and, failing of that, are by the moral law justly 
condemned. © It were easy, in answer to this, to show, that no’man in the state ofa reprobate, 
as they represent it, is under law of any kind, except a law of necessity to do evil; but 
poe loka it were as easy to prove, that, because the moral law obliges us, “in principle,” 
to do all which God commands, the command to the Jews to circumcise their children was a 

“command of the moral law, as that to believe in Christ is a command of the moral law, because, 
in principle, it obliges us to believe what God has revealed. But should it be admitted that 
all are bound, by the moral law, to believe all that God reveals, yet, according to them, it is 
not revealed that Christ died for all; this we contend for, but they contend against ; all are not, 
upon that very principle, therefore, bound to believe that Christ died for them. - Farther, those 
who hold this notion, contend that the moral law commands us to do a thing impossible, and 
contrary to truth; and thus they fall upon the other horn of the dilemma, 

The Tast class of texts we have adduced in favour of general redemption consists of those 
which impute the blame:and fault of their non-salvation to men themselves. If Christ. died 
for all men, so as to make their salvation practicable, then the fault, according to the doctrine 
of Scripture, lies in,themselves ; if he Get not so for them that they may be sayed, then the 
bar to thr salvation ‘lies out of themselves, and in the absence of any saving provision for 
them in the Gospel, which is contrary to the doctrine of Scripture, 

We enter not now upon the questions of the invincibility of grace, and free and bound will. 
‘hese will come under consideration in their place ; and we now confine ourselves to the 
argument, as it is grounded upon texts of this class as given above. The common reply to 
our argument, grounded upon these texts, at least among the more moderate kind of Calyin- 
ists, is, that the fault is indeed in the will of man, and that if men willed to come to Christ, 
that they might have life, they would have life; and thus, they would have it understood, 
that the argument is answered, This, however, we deny: they have neither refuted it, nor 
escaped its force ; and nothing which is thus apparently conceded weakens the force of the 
conclusion, that if the bar to men’s salvation be wholly in themselves, it lies not in the want 
of a provision made for their salvation in the Gospel; and therefore they are so interested in 

the death of Christ, that they may be saved by it. . 

For let us put the case as to the non-elect, who are indeed the persons in question, Either 
it is possible for them to will to come to Christ, and to believe in him j or it is not. If the 
former, then they may come to Christ, and believe in him, without obtaining life and salvation; 
for he can dispense these blessings only to those for whom he purchased them, which, it is 
contended, he did for the elect only. If the latter, then the bar to their salvation is not in 
themselves ; but in that which makes it impossible for them to will to come to Christ, and to 
believe in him. If it be said, that though this is impossiblesto them, yet that;still the bar is 
in themselves, because it is in the obstinacy and perverseness of their own wills, we ask, 
whether the natural will of the elect is so much better than that of the reprobate, that by virtue 
of that better natural will, they come to Christ, and believe inhim? ‘This they will deny, and 
ascribe their willing, and coming to Christ, and believing in him, to the influence only of Divine 
grace. It will follow then, from this, that the bar to this same kind of willing, an believing, 
on the part of the reprobate, lies not in themselves, where the Scriptures constantly place it, 
and so charge it upon men as their fault, and the reason of their condemnation ; but in something 
without them, even in the determination and decree of God not to bestow upon them that 
influence of his grace, by which this good will, and this power to believe in Christ, are wrought 
in the elect: which is precisely what the synod of Dort has affirmed. ‘'This was the most 
free counsel, gracious will, and intention of God the Father; that the lively and saying efficacy 
of the most precious death of his Son should manifest itself in all the elect, for the bestowi 
upon them onxy, justifying faith; and bringing tHem infallibly by it unto eternal life,”(2 

his doctrine cannot, therefore, be true; for the Scriptures plainly place the bar to the salva- 
tion of them that are lost, in themselves, and charge the fault only on the wilful disobedience 


: (9) oe Syn. Dord, part 1, cap, 2, art.5, (1) Vide Womack’s Arcana Dogmatum, p. 67... (2) Cap. 
y art. 8. 
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‘and unbelief of men; while this opinion places it in the refusal, on the part of God, to bestow 
that grace upon the non-elect, by which alone the evil of their natural will can be removed. 

Nor is this in the least remedied by arguing, that as Christ is rejected freely and voluntaril 
by the natural will of man, the guilt is still cope MEN upon himself. For, not -here to antici- 
pate what may be said on the freedom of the will, it is confessed by Calvinists that the will of 
the reprobate is not free to choose to come to Christ, and believe in him, since without grace, 
not even the elect can do this. But if it were free to choose Christ, and believe in him, the 
not doing it would not be chargeable upon them as a fault, For they do not reject Christ as 
a Saviour, since he is not offered to them as such; and they sin not, by not believing, that is, 
by not trusting in Christ for salvation. ‘For as it is not the will of God that they should so 
believe, they violate no command given ‘to them to believe, unless i held that God com- 
mands them to do that which he wills they should not do; whi only absurdly to say 
that he wills, and he does not will the same thing. And sceing that his commands are the 
declarations of his will, if the command reaches to them, it is a declaration that he wills that 
concerning them, which, on this system, he does not will; and this contradiction all are bound 
to maintain, who charge the want of faith, as a fault upon those to whom the power of 
believing is not imparted, 

But the argument from this class of texts is not exhausted. "They not only place that bar 
and fault which prevents the salvation of men in themselves; but they as expressly exclude: 
God from all participation in it, contrary to the doctrine before us. ‘He willeth all tae 
be saved ;” he has ‘no pleasure in the death of him that dieth.’ ‘He sent his Son: ’ 
condemn the world, but that the world through him might be saved ;” and he invites al 
beseeches all, obtests all, and makes even his threateninys merciful, since he interposes them t 
prevent men from going on still in their trespasses, and involving themselves in final ruin, 

Perhaps not many Calvinists in the present day are disposed to resort to the ancient sub- 
terfuge, of a secret and ealed will of God; (3) and yet it is difficult to concein : 
can avoid admitting this notion, without totally denying that which is so clearl 
God “ willeth all men to be saved, and to. come to the knowledge of the trv 
commands, by his Apostle, that prayers should be made “ for all men?” The universality of 
such declarations has already beon ostablished ; and no way is left for escaping the difficulty 
in this direction. ‘The incompatibility of such declarations, with the limited extent cl f Christ's 







death, is therefore obvious, unless the term, “ill” can be modified. But if God declares his 
will in absolute terms, while he has yet secret reserves of a contrary kind, (to say nothing of 
the injury done, by such a notion, to the character of the God of truth, whose words are 
without dross of falsehood, “as silver tried in a furnace of earth, purified seven times ;”) this 
is to will that all men may be saved in word, and yet not to will itin fact, whichis in truth not 
to will it at all, No subtlety of distinction can reconcile this. Nor, according to this scheme 
of doctrine, can God in any way, will the salvation of the non-elect. It is only under one 
condition, that he wills the salvation of any man: namely, through the death of Christ. His 
justice required this atonement for sin; and he could not will man to be saved to the dishonour 
of his justice. If then that atonement does not extend to all men, he cannot will the salvation 
of all men; for such of them as are not interested in this atonement, could not be saved con- 
sistently with his righteous administration, and he could not, therefore, will it. If, then, he 
wills the non-elect to be saved, in any sense, he must will this independently of Christ’s sacrifice 
for sins; and if he cannot will this for the reason just given, he cannot will all men to be 
saved,” which is contrary to the texts quoted: he cannot, therefore, invite all to be saved; he 
cannot beseech all by his ministers to be reconciled to him; for these acts could only proceed 
from his willing them to be saved: and for the samo reason, “ all men” ought not to be prayed 
for by those who hold this doctrine, since they assume, that it is not the will of God that all men 
should be saved. ‘Thus they repeal the Apostle’s precept, as well as the principle upon which 
it is built; by mere human authority; or else they so interpret the principle, as to, impeach. 
the truth of God, and so practise the precept, as to indulge reserves in their own mind, similar 
to those they feign to be in the mind of God. While, therefore, it remains on record, that 
“God willeth all men to be saved, and to come to the knowledge of the truth” and that he 
“willeth not that any should ponte but that all should come to repentance,” it must be con- 
cluded, that Christ died for all; and that the reason of the destruction of any part of our race 
lies not in the want of a provision for their salvation; not in any limitation of the purchase 
of Christ, and the administration of his grace; but in their obstinate rejection of both, 





‘CHAPTER XXVI. 
Tne Same Sunmecr Conrinvgp. 


So far, then, we have advanced in this discussion as to show, that while no passage of 
Scripture can be adduced, or is even pretended to exist, which declares that Christ did not 
die equally for all men, there are numerous passages which explicitly, and in terms which 


@) The scholastic terms are volwntas signi, and voluntas bene placiti, asignified or revealed will, and 
willof pleasure or purpose, : % 
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cannot, by any fair interpretation, be wrested from that meaning, declare the contrary ; and 
that there are others, as numerous, which contain the doctrine by necessary implication and 
inference. 'To implication and inference the Calvinist divines also resort, and the more so, 
as they have not a direct text in favour of their scheme. It is necessary, therefore, in order 

~ to obtain a comprehensive view of this controversy, compressed into as narrow limits as 
possible, to examine those parts of Scripture which, according to their inferential interpreta- 
fa oe not rely the actual, but the intentional efficacy of the death of Christ to the 
elect only. 5 

The first are those passages which treat of persons, said to be elected, foreknown, and pre- 
destinated to the spiritual and celestial blessings of the new dispensation; and the argument 
from the textsin which these distinctions occur, is, that the persons so called, elected; foreknown, 
and predestinated, are, by that very distinction, marked out as the only persons to whom the 
death of Christ intentionally extends. 1 

We reserve it to another place to state the systematic views which the followers of Calvin, 
in their different shades of opinion, take of the doctrines of election, &c, lest our more simple 
inquiry into the sense of Scripture should be disturbed by extraneous topics ; and we are now, 
therefore, merely called to consider, how far this argument, which is professedly drawn from 
Scripture and not from metaphysical principles, is supported or refuted, by an examination of 
those portions of Holy Writ on which it is usually built: and it will not prove a difficult task 
to show, that, when fairly interpreted, they contain nothing which obliges us to narrow our 
interpretation of those passages which extend the benefit of the death of Christ to all mankind ; 
and that, in some views, they strongly corroborate their most extended meaning. Of a 
pas election, or choosing and separation from others, we have three kinds mentioned in the 

criptures. ] 

The rirst is the election of individuals to perform some particular and special service. 
Cyrus was “ elected” to rebuild the temple; the twelve Apostles were “chosen,” elected, to 
their office by Christ; St. Paul was a “chosen,” or elected, “vessel,” to be the Apostle of the 
Gentiles. This kind of election to special office and service has, however, manifestly no 
relation to the limitation of eternal salvation, either in respect of the persons themselves so 
chosen, or of others. With respect to themselves, it did not confer upon them an absolute 
security. One of the twelve elected Apostles was Judas, who fell andjwas lost ; and St. Paul 
confesses his own personal liability to become “a castaway,” after all his zeal and abundant 
labours. With respect to others, the twelve Apostles, and St. Paul afterward, were “elected” 
to preach the Gospel in order to the salvation of all to whom they had access. 

The seconp kind of election which we find in Scripture, is the election of nations, or bodies 
of people, to eminent religious privileges, and in order to accomplish, by their superior 
illumination, the merciful purposes of God, in benefiting other nations or bodies of people. 
Thus the descendants.of Abraham, the Jews, were chosen to receive special revelations of 
truth ; and to be “the people of God,” to be his visible church, and publicly to observe and 
uphold his worship. “The Lord thy God hath chosen thee to be a peculiar people unto 
himself, above all people that are upon the face of the earth.” “The Lord had a delight in 
thy fathers tolove them, and he chose their seed after them, even you, above all people.” It 
was especially on account of the application of the terms ELECT, CHOSEN, and PECULIAR, to 
the Jewish people, that they were so familiarly used by the Apostles in their Epistles 
addressed to the believing Jews and Gentiles, then constituting the Church of Christ in 
various places. For Christians were the subjects, also, of this second kind of election; the 
election of bodies of men to be the visible people and church of God in the world, and to be 
endowed with peculiar privileges. ‘Thus they became, though in a more special and exalted 
sense, the chosen people, the elect of Gop. say in a more special sense, because as the 
entrance into the Jewish church was by natural birth, and the entrance into the Christian 
church, properly so called, is by faith and a spiritual birth, these terms, although ‘man 
became Christians by mere profession, and enjoyed various privileges in consequence of their 

eople or nation being chosen to receive the Gospel, have generally respect, in the New 

estament, to. bodies of true believers, or to the whole body of true believers as such. "They 
are not, therefore, to be interpreted, according: to the scheme of Dr. Taylor, of Norwich, b 
the constitution of the Jewish, but by the constitution of the Christian church. Ades 
To understand the nature of this “election,” as applied sometimes to particular bodies of 
Christians, as when St. Peter says, “the church which is at Babylon, elected together with you,” 
and sometimes to the whole body of believers every where; and also the reason of the frequent 
use of the term election, and of the oceurrence of allusions to the fact, it is to be remembered, 
that a great religious revolution, so to speak, had occurred in the age of the Apostles; with 
the full import of which we cannot, without calling in the aid ofa little reflection, vai Sar 
impressed. This was no other than the abrogation of the cuurcH stat» of the Jews, w! 
had continued for so many ages. They had been the only visibly cee tee people of God 
in all the nations of the earth; for whatever pious people might have existed in other nations, 
they were not, in the sight of men, and collectively, acknowledged as “the people of Jehovah.” 
They had no written revelations, no appointed ministry, no forms of authorized initiation into 
his church and covenant, no appointed holy days, no sanctioned ritual. All these were pecu- 
liar to the Jews, who were, therefore, an elected and peculiar people, This distinguished 
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honour they were about to lose. They might have retained it, had they, by believing the 

Gospel, admitted the believing Gentiles of all nations to share it with them; but the great rea- 

son of their peculiarity and election, as-a nation, was terminated by the coming of the Messiah, 

who was to be “a light to lighten the Gentiles,” as well as “the glory of his people Israel.” 

Their pride and consequent unbelief resented this, which will explain their enmity to the 
pelievine part of the Gentiles, who, when that which St. Paul calls “thei fellowship of the 
mystery” was fully explained, chiefly by. the glorious ministry: of that A himself, were 
called into this church relation and state of visible acknowledgment as the people of God, 
which the Jews had formerly enjoyed, and that with even a higher degree of glory, in propor- 
tion to the superior spirituality of the new dispensation. It was this doctrine which excited 
that strong irritation in the minds of the unbelieving Jews, and in some partially Christianized 
ones, to which so many references are made in the New Testament. They were “ provoked,” 
were made “jealous ;” and were often roused ‘to the madness of persecuting wn Pa by it 

There was then a NEW ELECTION of a NEW PEOPLE of God, to be composed of Jews, nat by 
virtue of their NATURAL DESCENT, but of their faith in Christ, and of Gentiles of all nations, 
also believing, and put, as believers, on equal ground with the believing Jews; and there was 
also a REJECTION, a reprobation, if the term please any one better; but not an absolute one : 
for THE ELECTION was offered to the Jews first, in every place, by offering them the Gospel. 
Some embraced it, and submitted to be the elect people of God, on the new ground of faith, 
instead of the old one of natural descent; and therefore the Apostle, Rom. xi, 7, calls the 
believing part of the Jews, “ the election,” in opposition to those who opposed this “election 
of grace,” and still clung to their former and now repealed election as Jews and the descend- 
ants of Abraham ;—“ but the election hath obtained it, and the rest were blinded.” 'The offer 
had been made to the whole nation; all might have joined the one body of believing Jews and 
believing Gentiles; but the major part of them refused: they would not ‘come in to the sup- 
per;” they made “light of it;” light of an election founded on faith, and which placed the 
relation of “the people of God” upon spiritual attainments, and offered to them only spiritual 
blessings. They were, therefore, deprived of election and church relationship of ever kind :— 
their temple. was burned ; their political state abolished ; their genealogies confounded ; their 
worship annihilated; and all visible acknowledgment of them by God as a church withdrawn, 
and transferred to a church henceforward to be composed chiefly of Gentiles: and thus, says 
St. Paul, Rom. x, 19, “were fulfilled the words of Moses, I will provoke you to jealousy by 
them that are no people, and by a foolish (ignorant and idolatrous) people will anger you.” 

It is easy now to see what is the import of the “calling” and “election” of the Christian 
church, as spoken of in the New Testament. It was not the calling and the electing of one 
nation in particular to succeed the Jews; but it was the calling and the electing of believers 
in all nations, wherever the Gospel should be preached, to be in reality what the Jews had 
been but typically, and, therefore, in an inferior degree, the visible church of God, “his 
people,” under Christ’ “the Head ;” with an authenticated revelation; with an appointed 
ministry, never to be lost; with authorized worship; with holy days and festivals; with 
instituted forms of initiation; and with special protection and favour. ; 

.. This second kind of election being thus explained, we may inquire, whether any thing arises 
out of it, either as.it respects the Jewish church, or the Christian church, which obliges us in 
any degree to limit the explicit declarations of Scripture, as to the universal extent of the 
intentional benefit of the atonement of Christ. 
. With respect to the ancient election of the Jews to be the peculiar people and visible church 
of Gop, we may observe, By 

1. That it did not argue such a limitation of the saving mercy of God to them, as that their 
election secured the salvation of every Jew individually. This will be acknowledged by all; 
for, as the foundation of their church state was their natural relation to Abraham, and our 
Lord, with allusion to this, says to Nicodemus, “that which is born of the flesh is flesh,” none 
of them could be.saved by virtue of being “ Jews outwardly.” 

2. That it did not argue, that sufficient, though not equal means of salvation, were not left 
to the non-elected Gentile nations. These were still a “law unto themselves;” and “in 
eee eetion, says St. Peter, “he that feareth God, and worketh righteousness, is accepted 
with him.’ { 

3. That, so far from the election of the Jewish nation arguing that the mercy of God was 
restrained from the Gentile nations, it is manifest that, great reason as the Almighty had to 
be provoked by their idolatries, the election of the Jews was intended for their benefit also ; 
that it was not only designed to preserve truth, but to diffuse it, and to counteract the sprea 
of superstition and idolatry. The miracles wrought from age to age among them, exalted 
“Jehovah” above the gods of the heathen; rays of light from their sacred books and institu- 
tions spread far beyond themselves; the temple of Solomon had its court of the Gentiles, and 
the “stranger” from “a far country” had access to it, and enjoyed his right of praying to the 
true God; their captivities and dispersions wondrously fulfilled the purposes of justice as to 
them, and of mercy as to the nations into which they were carried; and their whole history 
bore an illustrious part in that series of the Divine dispensations by which the Gentile world 
was prepared for the coming of Christ, and the establishment of his religion. This subject has 


already been adverted to and illustrated in the first part of this work, Jerusalem was, in an 
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inferior sense, literally “ the joy of the whole earth ;” and “in the seed of J am,” all the 
nations of the earth have, in all ages, in some degree, been blessed. 9 dar 
With respect to the “ election” of the Christian church, we also observe, 2 ee 


iAP. 
1. That neither does its election suppose such a special grace of God, as secures infallibly — 
the salvation of every one of its members ; that is, in other words, of every elected person. 
For to pass over the case of those who are Christians but in name, even true Christians are 
exhorted to give diligence to make their “ calling and election sure ;” and are warned against 
“turning back to perdition.” We have also seen, in the.case of the apostates mentioned in 
the Epistle to the Hebrews, that, in point of fact, some of those who had thus been actually 
elected, and brought into.a state of salvation, had fallen away into a condition of extreme 
hazard, or of utter hopelessness.- ; z 

2. 'That the election of Christians, as members of the church of Christ, concludes nothing 
against the saving mercy of Gop being still exercised as to. those who are not of the church. 
Even the Calvinists cannot deny this; for many who are not now, of the body of the visible 
and true church of Christ, may, according to their scheme, be yet called and chosen into that 
body, and thus partake of an election which, while they are notoriously wicked and alien from 
the church of Christ, they do not actually partake of, whatever may be: the secret purposes 
of God concerning them. : FP Age ee : 

3. That Christians are thus elected, and made the church of | 
others being excluded from the compassions. and redeeming mere 
benefit and salvation, that they also may be called into the fellow 
are the light of the world ;” “ye are the salt of the earth”? Bi u 
church’be “ the light of the world,” were there no capacity in the wi eceive the same 
light with which it is itself enlightened? or “ the salt of the earth,” if it did not exist for the 
purifying of the mass beyond itself, with the same purity? Yet if such a capacity exists in 
“the world,” it is from the grace of God alone that it derives it, and not from nature; a grace 
which could. be imparted to the world only in consequence of the death of Christ. ‘Thus 
nothing is to be argued from the actual election of the Christian church, as God’s visible and 
acknowledged people on earth, in favour of the doctrine that election limits the benefits of our 
Lord’s atonement ; but, on the contrary, this election of the church has, for one of its final 
causes, the illumination of the world. But as Calvinistic commentators have so generally 
confounded this collective election with personal election, (a doctrine to which, in its proper 
place, we shall presently advert,) and have, in consequence, misunderstood and misinterpreted 
the argument of St. Paul, in the ninth, tenth, and eleventh chapters of his Epistle to the 
Romans: this celebrated discourse of the Apostle requires to be briefly examined. 

Let the reader, then, take the Epistle in his hand, and follow the argument in these chap- 
ters, with reference to the determining of the two main questions at issue, namely, whether 
personal or collective election be the subject of the Apostle’s discourse; and whether the 
election, of which he speaks, of whatever kind it may be, is, in the sense of the Calvinists, 
unconditional. © ky : 

Let us examine the discourse, first, with reference to the question of personal or collective 
election, 

It is acknowledged by all, that, whatever other subjects Seapets may or may not connect 
with it, he treats of the casting off of the Jews, as the visible church of Gop, and the calling 
of the Gentiles into that relation. For the case of the Jews he ig Pa great ‘ sorrow 0! 
heart ;” ‘not indeed because God had now determined to compose his’ visible church upon a 
new principle, that of faith, and to constitute it no longer upon that of natural descent from 
Abraham ; for to announce this doctrine St. Paul was chosen to be an Apostle, and to call, by 
earnest and extensive labours, not only the Gentiles, but the Jews thankfully to submit to it, 
by receiving the Gospel : but he had great “ sorrow of heart,” both on account of their having 
rejected this gracious offer, and of the calamities which the approaching destruction of their 
nation would bring upon them, verses 1, 2. The enumeration which he makes in verses 4 and 
5, of the religious honours and privileges of the Jewish nation, while it remained a church 
accomplishing the purposes of God, shows that he did not intend, by proclaiming the new 
foundation on which God would now construct his church, and elect to himself a people out of 
all nations, to detract at all from the divinity or glory of the Mosaic dispensation. f 

The objection made, in the minds of the Jews, to this doctrine of the abolition of the Jewish 
visible church as founded upon the descent from Abraham, inthe line of Isaac, was, as we may 
collect from verse 6, that it was contrary to the word and promise of God made to Abraham. 
This objection St. Paul first refutes:—“ Not as though the word of God hath taken none 
effect,” iiterally “has fallen,” or “ fallen to the ground,” that is, has not been accomplished ; 
or as though this election of a new church, ee ny ag! of believing Jews and Gentiles, was 
contrary to the promises made to Abraham, Gen. xvii, 7, 8, ‘I will establish my covenant 
between me and thee, for an everlasting covenant, to be a God thee, and to thy seed 
after thee.” ‘This he proves, from several events, which the Jews: ot deny, as being in 
the records of their own history. By these facts he shows, that thi on of a part of the 
seed of Abraham, at various times, from being the visible church of God, was not, as the 
Jews themselves must allow, any violation of the covenant with Abraham. He first instances 

the case of the descendants of Jacob himself, although he was the son of Isaac. “All are not 
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{srael, (God’s visible church and acknowledged people,) who are of Israel,” or Jacob ; for a 
gveat part of the ten tribes who had been carried into captivity before the Babylonian invasion 
of Judah, had never returned, had never been again collected into a people, and had, for ages, 
been cast out of their ancient church state and relation, though, by natural descent, they were 
“of Israel,” that is, descendants of Jacob. . 

From: Jacob he ascends to Abraham, verse 7: “Neither, because they are the seed of 
Abraham, are they all children,” that is, Abraham’s “seed” in the sense of the promise ; “but 
in Isaac,” not in Ishmael, “shall thy seep be called ;” “that is, they which are the children of 
the flesh,” Ishmael by Hagar, and his descendants, “these are not the children of God. But 
the children of the promise,” Isaac, born of Sarah, and his descendants, ‘are counted for the 
seed,” meaning, obviously, for that séed to whom the promise refers. He gives a third instance 
of this election and exclusion taken from the children of Isaac, ver. 10-13, “And not only 
this; but when Rebecca, also had conceived by one, even by our father Isaac; (for the 
children being not yet born, neither having done good or evil, that the purpose of God 
according to election,” the ‘election of one in preference to the other, “might stand, not of 
works, but of him that ¢alleth;) it was said unto her, The elder shall serve the younger. As 
it is written, Jacob have I loved, but Esau have I hated.” On this last passage, so often 
Nei to'serve the em of Calvinian election and reprobation, a few remarks more at 
arge may be 

1. The argu 






ostle, of which this instance is in continuance, requires us to 
@ eaking of “the seed” intended in the- promise, which did not 
comprise all th a ae of Abraham, or Isaac, o Jacob, for he brings instances of 
exclusion from each; but such as God elected to be his visible church; he is not therefore 
spealting of the personal election or rejection of Isaac, or Ishmael, or Jacob, or Esau; but. of 
neir descendants in certain lines, as elected to be the acknowledged church of Gop. 

2. This is proved, also, from those passages in the history of Moses, which furnish the facts 
on which the Apostle reasons, and which he quotes briefly as being well known to the Jews. 
“ As it is written, The elder shall serve the younger.” Now this is written, Gen. xxv, 23, 
“Two NATIONS are in thy womb, and two manner of reorLE shall be separated from thy 
bowels; and the one prorie shall be stronger than the other prorie; and the elder,” the 
descendants of the elder, “shall serve the younger.” So far, indeed, was this prophecy from 
being intended of Esau personally, that he himself did never serve his brother J Bobs although 
he wantonly surrendered to him his birthright.. Another passage is found in the prophet 
Malachi i, 2, 3, and expresses God’s dealings, not with the individuals Jacob and Esau; but 
with their descendants, who, according to frequent usage in Scripture, are called by the names 
of their first ancestors. “Was not Esau Jacob's brother? yet I loved Jacob, and I hated 
Esau, and laid his mountains and his heritage waste for the dragons of the wilderness!” 
judgments which fell not upon Esau personally, but upon the Edomites his descendants, 

3, If the Apostle, in this instance of Jacob and Esau, speaks of the rejection or reprobation 
of individuals, he says nothing at all to his purpose, because he is discoursing of the rejection 
of the Jews, as A NaTroN, from being any longer the visible and acknowledged church of God 
in the world; so that instances of individual reprobation would have been impertinent to his 
purpose. But to proceed with the Apostle’s discourse. 

aving shown, by these instances, that God had limited the covenant to a part of the 
descendants of Abraham, at different periods, he puts it to the objecting Jews to say, whether, 
on that account, there was a failure of his covenant with Abraham; ‘What shall we, say 
then, Is there unrighteousness with God? God forbid.” 'The word unrighteousness is usuall 
taken in the sense of injustice, but is sometimes used in the sense of falsehood and infaithful 
ness, by the writers of the New Testament, as well as by the LXX; and in this sense it well 
agrees with the Apostle’s reasoning; “Is there then unfaithfulness with God,” because he 
has so frequently limited the promise made to the seed of Abraham, to particular branches of 
that seed? ‘The Apostle denies that in this there was any unfwithfulness, or, in the sense of 
injustice, which perhaps is to be preferred, any Milontabemoonees in God;” and the Jews 
themselves were bound to agree with him, since, as the Apostle adds, it was a general princi- 
ple laid down in their own law, by the Lawgiver himself when speaking to Moses, and by 
which, therefore all such promises of special favour must be interpreted,—“I will have mercy 
on whom I will have mercy, and I will have compassion on whom I will have compassion,” 
‘The connection of these words, as they stand in Exodus xxxiii, 19, shows that, the mercy and 
grace here spoken of, refer not, as Beza would have it, to that mercy exercised to individuals 
which supposes misery, and consists in the exercise of pardon ; but to the granting of special 
favours and privileges. For the words are spoken to Moses, in answer to his prayer, “I 
beseech thee, show me thy glory.” 'T'o him God had before said, verse 17, “'Thou hast found 
grace in my sight, and I know thee by thy name.” He was not, therefore, in the case of a 
guilty, miserable ma: or do the words refer to the forgiveness of the people at his inter 
cession. This had been done; the transaction, as to them, had been finished, as the history 
shows; and then Moses, encouraged by the success of his intercessions for them, makes a bold 
but wholly pereanal request for himself, “And he said, I beseech thee, show me thy glory. 
And he said, I will make all my goodness pass before thee, and I will proclaim the name of 
the Lorn before thee ; and will be gracious,” in showing these great condescensions, “to whom 
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I will be gracious, and will show mercy on whom I will show merey.” God has.a right to 
select whom he pleases to enjoy special privileges ; in this there is no “unrighteousness,” and, 
therefore, in limiting those favours to such branches of Abraham’s seed, as he chose to elect, - 
neither his justice nor his truth was impeached. This is obvious, when the words are inter- _ 
preted of the election of collective bodies of men, and of the individuals which compose them, 
to peculiar favours and religious privileges; while yet all others have still the means of 
salvation. ‘The onus lies only upon them who interpret this part of Scripture of personal _ 
unconditional election and reprobation, to show how it can, be a “righteous” proceeding to 
unish men for not availing themselves of means of salvation which are never afforded them. 
his is manifestly “unrighteous ;” but in the election and rejection spoken of by the Apostle, 
he expressly denies that there is “unrighteousness with Gop,;” he does this in a solemn 
manner, “God forbid :” and, therefore, the kind of election and rejection, of which he 
is not the unconditional election and reprobation of individuals to or from eternal salvation. 
The conclusion of the Apostle’s answer to the objection of the Jews, that the casting off a 
part of the Jewish nation, even all who did not believe in Christ, was contrary to the promi- 
ses made to Abraham, is, “So then it is not of him that willeth, nor of him that runneth, but 
of God that showeth mercy.” He grants special favours, as the term “ showing mercy,” in 
the preceding verse, has been already proved to mean ; and in granting these special favours he 
often acts contrary to the designs and efforts of men, and frustrates both. ‘The allusion con- 
_tained in these words, to the case of Isaac and Esau, is, therefore, highly beautiful and appro- 
priate—“ it is not of him that willeth, nor of him that runneth.” Tene willed that Esau, the 
first-born, should have the blessing ; and Esau ran for the venison as the means of obtaining 
it; but still Jacob obtained it. The blessing was not, however, a personal one, but referred 
to the people of whom Jacob was to be the progenitor, as the history given by Moses will 
show. Thus this case also affords no example of personal election. ia 
The Apostle having proved that there was neither unfaithfulness nor unrighteousness in 
God, in selecting from his own good pleasure, from his sovereignty if the term please better, the 
persons to be endowed with special religious honours and privileges, proceeds to show, with 
reference not only to the exclusion of the Jews, as a nation, from the visible church, but also 
to the terrible judgments which our Lord himself had predicted, and which were about to 
come upon them, that he exercises also the prerogative of making some notorious sinners, and 
especially-when they set themselves to oppose his purposes, the eminent and unequivocal ob- 
jects of his displeasure. Here again he uses for illustration an example taken from the Jew- 
ish Scriptures. But let the example be marked. Had it been his intention to show, that the 
personal election of Isaacand Jacob necessarily implied the personal reprobation of Ishmael 
and Esau; and that their not receiving special privileges necessarily cut them off from salva- 
tion, so that being left to themselves they became objects of wrath, then would he have 
selected them as his illustrative examples, for this would have been required by his argument. 
But he selects Pharaoh, not a descendant of Abraham ; a person not involved in the cases of 
non-election which had taken place in Abraham’s family ; but a notoriously wicked prince, 
and one who resolved to oppose himself to the designs of Gop in the deliverance of Israel 
from bondage. His doctrine, then, manifestly is, that when these two characters meet in 
individuals, or in nations, notorious vice and flagrant opposition to Gon’s plans and purposes, 
he often makes them the objects of his special displeasure ; giving them up to the hardness of 
their hearts, and postponing their destruction to make it more impressively manifest to the 
world, In every respect Pharaoh was a most PEPE example to illustrate the case of 
the body of the unbelieving Jews, who, when the Apostle wrote, were under the sentence of a 
terrible excision. Pharaoh had several times hardened his own heart ; now God hardens it, 
that is, in Scripture language, withdraws his all gracious interposition, and gives him up. So 
the Jews had hardened their hearts against repeated calls of Christ and his Apostles ; now 
God was about to give them up, as a nation, to destruction, Pharaoh was not suddenly cut 
off, but was spared; “for this same purpose have I raised thee up” from the effect of so many. 
plagues; that is, I have not destroyed thee outright. The LXX translate, “thou hast been 
preserved ;” for the Hebrew word rendered by us, “raised up,” never signifies to bring a per- 
son or thing into being, but to preserve, support, establish, or make to stand. Thus, also, the 
Jews had not been instantly cut off; but had been “endured with much long-suffering,” to 
give them an opportunity of repentance, of which many availed themselves; and. the re- 
mainder were still endured, though they were filling up the measure of their iniquities, and 
would, in the end, but by their own fault, display more ony, the justice and severity of Gop. 
Pharaoh’s crowning offence was his rebellious opposition to the designs of God in taking 
Israel out of Egypt, and establishing them in Canaan as an independent nation, and as the 
church of God ; the Jews filled up the measure of their iniquities by endeavouring to with- 
stand the purpose of God as to the Gentiles ; his purpose to elect a church, composed of both 
Jews and Gentiles, only on the ground of faith, and this made the cases parallel. Therefor 
says the Apostle, it follows from all these examples, that “he hath ie he wil 


have mercy,” gives special religious advantages to those whom he wills to efect for this p 

ag fi and atin he will,” ‘hein he chooses to select as examples from among notorious 
sinners who rebelliously oppose his designs, “he hardeneth,” or gives up to a hardness which 
they themselves haye cherished, In verse 19, the Jew is again ipiroduced as an objector, 
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“ Thou wilt say then unto me, Why doth he yet find fault ? for who hath resisted his will 2” 
And to this St. Paul answers, ‘‘ Nay but, O man, who art thou that repliest against God? 
Shall the thing formed say to him that formed it, Why hast thou made me thus?” verse 20. 
The usual way in which the objection is explained, by non-Calvinistic commentators, is ;—if 
the continuance of the Jews in a state of disobedience was the consequence of the determina- 
tion of God to leave them to themselves, why should God still find fault? If iy 2 had be- 
come obdurate by the judicial withholding of*his grace, why should the Jews still be blamed, 
since his will had not been resisted, but accomplished? If this be the sense of the objection, 
then the import of the Apostle’s answer will be, that it is both perverse and wicked for a nation 
justly given up to obduracy, “to reply against God,” or “debate” the case with hin 

that it ought, silently at least to submit to its penal dereliction, recollecting that God has an 
absolute power over nations, not only to raise them to peculiar honours and privileges, and 
to take them away, as “the potter has power over the clay to make one vessel to honour, and 
another to dishonour ;” but to leave them to fill up the measure of their sins, that his judg- 
ments may be the more conspicuous. — That this is a better and more consistent sense than 
that forced upon these words by Calvinistic commentators, may be freely admitted ; but it 
is not wholly satisfactory. : 

For, 1. One sees not what can be expected from a people judicially given up, but a “ re- 
plying against God ;” or what end is to be answered by taking any pains to teach a people, 
in this hopeless case, not “ to reply against God,” but to suffer his judgments in silence. 

2. As little discoverable, if this be the meaning, is the appropriateness of the Apostle’s 
allusion to the parable of the potter, in Jeremiah, chap. xviii. There Almighty God declares 
his absolute power over nations to give them what form and condition he pleases ; but still 
under these rules, that he repents of the evil which he threatens against wicked nations, when 
they repent, and withdraws-his blessings from them when they are abused. But this illus- 
tration is surely not appropriate to the case of a nation given up to final obduracy, because 
the parable of the potter supposes the time of trial, as to such nations, not yet passed. “O 
house of Israel, cannot I do with you as this potter? saith the Lord. Behold, as the coy is 
in’ the potter’s hand, so are ye in mine hand, O house of Israel. At what instant I shall 
speak concerning a nation, and concerning ‘a kingdom, to pluck up, and to pull down, and to 
destroy it: if that nation, against whom I have pronounced, turn from their evil, I will repent 
of the evil that I thought to do unto them. And at what instant I shall speak concerning a 
nation and concerning a kingdom, to build and to plant-it; if it do evil in my sight, that it 
obey not my voice, then I will repent of the good,, wherewith I said I would benefit. them.” 
There is here no allusion to nations being kept in a state of judicial derelietion and obduracy, 
in order to make their punishment more conspicuous. ad : ; 

3. When the Apostle speaks of the potter making of the “same lump, one vessel to honour 
and another to dishonour,” the last term does not fully apply to the state of a people devoted 
to inevitable destruction. It is true, that in a following verse he speaks of “vessels of wrath 
fitted to destruction ;” but that is in another view of the case of the Jews, as we shall imme- 
diately show; nor does he affirm that they were “fitted to destruction” by-God. There 
he speaks of what men fit themselves for ; or that fitness for the infliction of the Divine wrath 
upon them, which they themselves, by their perverseness, create. Here he speaks of an act 
of God, using the figure of a potter forming some vessels “ to honour, others to dishonour.” 
But dishonour is not destruction.. No ‘potter makes vessels to destroy them; and we may be 
eertain, that when Jeremiah went down to the potter’s house, to see him work the clay upon 
“the wheel,” that the potter was not employed in forming vessels to destroy them. On the 
contrary, says the Prophet, when the lump of clay was “marred in his hand ;” so that not 
for want. of skill in himself, but of proper quality in the clay, it took not the form he designed, 
of the same lump he made “ another vessel, as it seemed good to the potter to make it;”—-a 
meaner vessel, as the inferior quality or temper of the clay admitted, instead of that finer and 
more ornamental form which it would not take. The application of this was natural and 
easy to the house of Israel. It had become.alump of marred clay in’ the hands of the potter, 
which answered not to his design, and yielded not to his will. This illustrated the case of the 
Jews previous to the captivity of Babylon : they were marred in his hand, they were not an- 
swering the design for which he made them a people ; but then the potter gave the stubborn 
clay another, though a baser form, and did not cast it away from him: he put the Jews into 
the condition of slaves and captives in a strange land, and reduced them from their honoura~ 
ble rank among nations. This might have been averted by their repentance; but when 
the clay e ul marred,” it was turned into this inferior and less honourable form 
and state. But all this was not excision ; not destruction. The proceeding was corrective, 
as well as punitive ; it brought them to repentance in Babylon; and God “repented him of 
the evil.” The potter took eyen that vessel which had been made unto dishonour for seventy 
years, and made of it again “a yessel unto honour,” by restoring the polity and church rela- 
tion of the Je . ' ; 

4. The jretation to which these objections are made, also supposes that the body of 
the Jewish nation had arrived: at a state of dereliction already. But this epistle was written 
several years before the destruction of Jerusalem; and although the threateni d gone 
forth, as to the dereliction and “ hardening” of the perseveringly impenitent, it is plain, from 
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the labours of the Apostle himself to convert the Jews every where, and from his ‘prayers, ~ 
that Israel might be saved,” chap. x, 1; that he did not consider them, as yet at least, in this 
condition ; though most of them, and especially those in Judea, were hastening to it. 

Let us then take a view of this part of the Apostle’s discourse, in some respects different. 
The objecting Jew, upon the Apostle having stated that God shows mercy, or special fayour 
to whom he will, and selects out of the mass of sinners whom he pleases, for marked and emi- 
nent punishment, says, ‘* Why doth he yet find fault?” “Why does he, by you, his messenger, 
allowing you your apostolic commission, continue to reprove and blame the Jews? for who 
hath resisted his will?” According to your own doctrine, he chooses the Gentiles, and rejects 
us ; his will is accomplished, not resisted: “why then doth he still find fault?” Wemay grant 
that the objection of the Jew goes upon the Calvinistic view of sovereignty and predestination, 
and the shutting out of all conditions; but then it is to be remembered, that it is the objection 
of a perverse and unbelieving Jew; and that it is refuted, not conceded, by the Apoten for 
he proceeds wholly to cut off all ground and pretence of “replying against God,” by his refer- 
ence to the parable of the potter n-Jeremiah. 'This reference, according to the view we have 
already given of that parable, shows, 1. That ‘the vessel” was not made “unto dishonour,”? 
until the clay of which it was formed, had been “marred in the hand of the potter ;” that is, 
not until trial being made, it did-not conform to his design; did not work according to the 
pattern in his mind. ‘This is immediately explained by the Prophet; the nation did not “re- 
pent,” and “turn from its wickedness,” and therefore God-dealt with them ‘as seemed good”? 
to him. ‘Thus, in the time of the Apostle, the Jewish nation was the clay marred in the hands 
of God. From its stubbornness and want of temper, it had not conformed to his design of 
bringing it to the honourable form of a Christian church, in association with the Gentiles. It 
was therefore made ‘a vessel unto dishonour,” unchurched, and disowned of God, as its fore- 
fathers had been in Babylon. 'This was the dishonoured, degraded condition, of all the unbe- 
lieving Jews in the Apostle’s day, although the destruction of their city, and temple, and polity, 
had not taken place. They were rejected from being the visible church of God from the rend- 
ing of the veil of the temple, or at ‘east; from the day of Pentecost, when God visibly took 
possession of his new spiritual church, by the descent of the Holy Ghost. But all this was 
their own ‘fault;” and therefore, notwithstanding the objection of the perverse Jew, “fault”? 
might be found with them who refused the glory of a higher church estate than that which 

_ their circumcision formerly gave; and which had been so long and so affectionately offered 
to them: with men who, not. only would not enter “the kingdom of God” themselves, but 
attempted to hinder even the Gentiles from entering in, as far as lay in their power. 

2. ‘The reference to the parable of the potter served to silence their.“ replying against God” 
also; because, in the interpretation which Jeremiah gives of that parable, he represents even 
the vessel formed unto dishonour, out of the mass which was “marred in the hand of the pot- 
ter,” as still within the reach of the Divine favour, upon repentance ; and so the conduct.of God 
to the Jews, instead of proceeding as the Jew in his objection supposes, upon rigid predesti- 
narian and unconditional grounds, left their state still in their own hands: they had no need 
to remain vessels of dishonour, since the Christian church was still open to them, with its higher 
than Jewish honours. ‘The word of the Lord, by lis Prophet, immediately on his havin; 
visited the potter’s house, declares that if a nation “repent,” he will repent of the evil designe 
against, or brought upon it. The Jews in Babylon, although they were there in the form of 
dishonoured vessels, did repent ;’ and of that dishonoured mass “vessels of honour” were again 
made, at their restoration to their own land. — Instead of replying against God, they bowed to 
his judgments in silence ; and, as we read in the prayer of Daniel, confessed them just. Every 
Jew had this option when the Apostle wrote, and has it now; and therefore St. Paul does not 
here. call upon the Jews, as persons hardened and derelict of God, to be silent, and own the 
justice of God; but as persons whose silent submission would be the first step to their recov- 
ery. Nor will they always, even as a aie remain. vessels of dishonour; but be formed 
again on the potter’s wheel as vessels of honour and glory, of which the return from Babylon 
was probably a type. The object of the Apostle was, therefore, to silence a rebellious and 
perverse rep ying against God, by producing a conviction, both of his sovereign right to dis- 
pense his favours as he pleases, and of his justice in inflicting punishments upon those who set 
themselves against his designs; and thus to bring the Jews to repentance. ithe 

3. What follows verse 22 serves farther, and by another view, to silence the objecting Jew. 
It was true, that, petite Sear th Sales people in Judea, and their polity, would be destroyed : 
our Lord had predicted it; and the Apostles frequently, but tenderly, advert to it. This pre- 

_ diction did not, however, prove that the Jews were, at the time the Apostle wrote, generally, 
in a state of entire and Wepelses dereliction; or the Apostle would not so earnestly have sought, 
and so fervently have prayed for their salvation. Nor did that event itself prove, that those 
who still remained, and to this day remain, were given up entirely by God; for if so, why 
should the church have been, in all’ages, taught to look for their restoration: no time being 
fixed, and no signs established, to enable us to conclude that the dereliction had been taken 
off? ‘The temporal punishment of the Jews of Judea had no connection with the question of 
their salvability as a people. To this sad national event, however, the Apostle adverts, in the 
next verses. “What,” or besides, “if God, willing to show his wrath, and to make his power 
known, endured with much long-suffering, the vessels of wrath fitted to deStruction: and that 
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of his glory, on’ the vesse of merey, wh 
he hath ealled, not of the Jews only, h 
I will call them my people, who were no 
] snot state his conclusion, but leaves it to” 
intended it manife o silence the perverse objections of the Jews; and he gives it 
as a proof, not of s one, but of sovereignty and justice ; sovereign mercy to the 
Gentiles ; but justice J ie though he had said, this procedure is also righteous, and 
leaves no room to reply against God. . NT) he ; 
The metaphor of ve els” is still carried on; but by “vessels of dishonour, formed by the 
potter,” and “vessels of wrath, fitted for destruction,” he does not mean vessels.in the same 
condition; but in different conditions, This is plain, from the difference of expression adopted : 
‘vessels unto dishonowr,? and “vessels of wrath ;” but as the Apostle’s reasoning is nth a 
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influenced by the reference he has made to the parables of the potter, in the eighteenth and 
nineteenth chapters of Jeremiah, we must again refer to that prophecy for illustration, In all 
the examples which, in this discourse, St: Paul takes out of the Old-Téstament, it has been. * 
justly observed by critics, that he quotes briefly, and only so as to.give to. the Jews, who wen wig 
3& fy! 
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well acquainted with their Scriptures, the key to the whole context.in which the passages stan 
to which he directs their attention. So in the verses before us, by referring to the potter form- 
ing the vessels on the wheel, he directs them to the whole section of prophecy, of which that 
is the introduction. By examining this it will be found, that the Prophet, in delivering his 
message, makes use of the work of the potter for illustration, in two states, and for two pur- 
poses. ‘The first we have explained :—the giving to the mass, marred inthe hands of the potter, | ~ 
another form; which expressed that dishonoured, and humbled state, in whieh the Jews, both 
for punishment and correction, were placed under-captivity in Babylon. But connected with 
the humbling of this proud people, by rejecting them for seventy years, as God’s visible church, 
was’also the terrible destruction of Jerusalem, and the temple itself. With reference to this, 
the Prophet, in the nineteenth chapter, which is a continuation of the eighteenth, receives this 
command, ‘‘'Thus saithethe Lord, Go and get a potter’s earthen bottle, and take of the ancients 
of the people, and the ancients of the priests; and go forth unto-the valley of the sons of Hin- 
nom, which is by the entry of the east gate, and proclaim there the words that I shall tell thee, 
and say, Hear ye the word of the Lord, O kings of Judah, and inhabitants of Jerusalem: Thus 
saith the Lord of Hosts, the God of Israel; behold, I will bring evil upon this place, the which 
whosoever heareth, his ears shall tingle.” ‘And then having delivered his awful message in 
various forms of malediction, he is thus commanded, in verse 10, “Then shalt thou break the 
bottle in the sight of the men that go with thee, and shalt say unto them, Thus saith the Lord 
of Hosts; even so will I break this people and this city,-as breaketh « potier’s vessel, that 
cannot be made whole again.” As this stands in the same section of prophecy as the parable 
of the forming of vessels out of clay by the potter, can it be doubted to what the Apostle refers 
when he speaks, not only of “vessels made unto dishonour,” but also of “vessels of wrath fitted ai 
for destruction?” The potter’s-earthen bottle, broken by-Jeremiah, was ‘a. vessel of wrath 
fitted for destruction,” though{not in the intention of the potter who formed it; and the breaking 
or destruction of it, represented, as the Prophet himself says, the destruction of the city, temple, 
and polity of the Jews, by the invasion of the forces of the king of Babylon. The coming 
destruction of the temple, city, and polity of the Jews by the Romans was thereby fitly repre- 
sented by the same-figure in words, that is, the destruction of an earthen vessel, by violent 
fracture, as the former calamity had been represented by itin action. Farther, the circumstan- 
ces of these two great national punishments signally answer to each other. In the former, the 
Jews ceased to be the visible church of God for seventy years; in the latter, they have heen 
also unchurched for many ages. Their temporary rejectionas the visible church of God whe 
they were taken into captivity by Nebuchadnezzar, was marked, also, by. circumstances 0 
severe and terrible vengeance, by invasion, and the destruction of their political state. Their 
longer rejection, as God’s church, was also accompanied by, judgments of the same kind, and 
by their more terrible excision and dispersion, asa body politic. As the Prophet refers to both 
circumstances, so, in his usual manner of teaching by action, he Dlasiaaegy oth by symbols. =, 
The first, by the work of the potter on the wheels ; the second, by taking “an earthen pour, 
yes.of the ancients of the 


refers to both events, — 
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a vessel out of the house of the potter, and destroying it before 
people and the ancients of the priests.” The Apostle, i 
and makes use of the same symbols verbally. ‘The ‘disk 
longer acknowledged by God as his people, since they wor lc r the new church, the 
New Jerusalem, by faith, is shown by the vessel formed by the potter u o “dis onour ;” the © 
collateral calamities brought.upon their city, temple, and nation, pristigagut of their enormo 
sins, is shown by allusion to the Prophet’s breaking another vessel, an earthen batele “This 
temporal destru f the Jews by the Roman invasion, was also figurative of the future and 
final punishment of all persevering unbelievers. As to. the Jews of that day living in Judea, 
the nation of the Jews, the punishment figured by the broken vessel, was final, for they were 
destroyed by the sword, and wasted by slavery ; and as to all who persevered in unbelief, the 
future punishment in eternity would be final and hopeless, “as one breaketh a potter's vessel 
that cannot be made whole again :” a sufficient proof that St. Paul is not'speaking of the vessel 

~ state of clay, on the potter’s wheel, Pret aialy be made whole again; and, therefore, 
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the punishment figured by that was not final, but correetive; for the Jews, though made vessels 
unto dishonour in Babylon, were again made vessels of honour on their restoration; and the 
Jews now, though for a much longer period existing as “ vessels of Tp te be finally 
restored, brought mto the church of Christ, acknowledged to be his people, as the believing, 
Gentiles are, and thus, united with them, again be made “ vessels unto honour.” - 
The application of the Apostle’s words, in the verses i cone upon, as intended to 
silence the “replying” of the Jews against God, is now obvious. ‘They could urge no charge 
upon God for making them vessels of dishonour by taking away their church state, for that was 
their own fault; they were “marred in his hands,” and they yielded not to his design. But 
their case was no more hopeless than that of the Jews in Babylon; they might still be again 
made vessels of honour. And then, as to the case of the “vessels of wrath fitted for destruc- 
tion,” those stubborn Jews, who were bringing upon themselves the Roman invasion, with 
the destruction of their city and nation; and all perverse, unbelieving Jews, who continued, 
-in other parts of the world, to reject the Gospel ; although their approaching punishment 
would be final and remediless, yét was there no ground for them “to reply against. God” on 
that account, as‘though this dispensation of wrath were the result of unconditional predes- 
tination and rigid sovereignty. On the contrary, it was an act of pure and unquestionable 
justice, which the Apostle proves by its being brought upon themselves by their own sins ; 
and by the circumstance that it did not take place until after God had “endured them with 
much long-suffering.” , 
1. The destruction was brought upon themselves by their own sins. This is manifest from 
all the instances in the New Testament, in which their sins are charged upon them as the 
cause of their célamities, and which need not be quoted; and also from the expression in the 
text before us, vessels “ fitted to destruction.” The word might as well have been rendered 
“adapted to destruction,” which fitness or congruity for punishment can be produced only 
by sin; and this’sin must have been their own choice and fault, unless we should blasphem- 
ously make God the author of sin, which but a few Calvinistic divines have been bold enough 
to affirm. Nor are we to overlook the change of speech which the Apostle uses (4) when 
speaking of “the vessels of mercy.” ‘Their “ preparation unto glory” is ascribed expressly to 
God,—“ which ue had afore prepared unto glory ;” but of the vessels of wrath the Apostle 
simply says passively, ‘fitted to destruction,” leaving the agent to be inferred from the nature 
of the thing, and from the testimony of Scripture, which uniformly ascribes the sins of men to 
themselves, and their punishment to their sins. j 7 
2. The justice of God’s proceeding as to the incorrigible Jews is still more strongly marked 
by the declaration, that these vessels of wrath fitted, or adapted, to destriiction, were “endured 


with much long-suffering.” "To. say that their punishment was delayed to render it more 


conspicuous, after they had been left or given up by God, would be no impeachment of God’s 
justice ; but it is much more consonant to the tenor of Scripture to consider‘the “ long-suffer- 
ing” here mentioned, as exercised previously to their being given up to the hardness of their 
hearts, like Pharaoh, and even after they were, in a rigid construction of just severity, “fitted 
for destruction :” the punishment being delayed to afford them still farther 6 unities for 
repentance. The barren tree, in our Lord’s parable, was the emblem of the Jewish nation, 
and no one can deny that after the Lord had come for many years “seeking fruit and findi 
none,” this fruitless tree was “ fitted” to be cut down; and yet it was “endured with mu 
long-suffering.” This view is, also, farther supported by the import of the word “ long-suf- 
fering,” and its use in the New Testament. Long-suffering is a mode of mercy, and thie reason 
of its exercise is only to be found in a mercifiil intention. Hence “goodness, and forbearance, 
and long-suffering,” are united by the Apostle, in another part of this Epistle, when i 
of these very Jews, in a passage which may be considered as strictly parallel with that before 
us. “Or despisest thou the riches of his goodness and forbearance, and long-suffering ; not 
knowing. that the goodness of God leadeth thee to repentance? But after thy hardness 
impenitent heart treasurest up unto thyself wrath against the day of wrath, and revelation of 
the righteous judgment of Gon ;” which “wrath” the long-suffering of God was exercised to 
prevent, by leading them “to repentance,” Rom. ii, 4, 5. So also St. Peter teaches us, that 
the end of God’s long-suffering to men is a merciful one: he is “long-suffering to us-ward, 
not willing that any should perish, but that all should come to repentance.” The passage in 
question, therefore, cannot be understood of persons derelict and forsaken of God, as 
the long-suffering of God, in enduring them, were a part of the process of “showing his wrath 
and making his power known.” Doddridge, a moderate Calvinist, paraphrases it: “What if 
” God, resolving” at last “to manifest his wrath, and make his power known, hath,” in the 
meantime, “ endured with much long-suffering” those who shall finally appear to be “the vessels 
of wrath fitted to destruction?” to which there is no objection, provided it be allowed that in 
this “meantime” they might have repented and obtained mercy. - seod 
_ Thus the proceedings of God as to the Jews shut out all “reply” and “debate” with God. 
Nothing was unjust in his conduet to the impenitent among them, for they were “vessels of 
wrath fitted for destruction,” wicked men justly liable to it, and yet, before God proceeded to 
his work of judgment, he endured them with forbearance, and gave them many 0 i 
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of coming into his church on the new election of believers both of Jews and Gentiles. And 
as to this election the whole was a question not of justice but of grace, and God had the 
unquestionable right of forming a new believing people, “not of the Jews only, but also of 
the Gentiles,” and of filling them, as “vessels of honour,” with.those riches, that fulness of 
glory, as his now acknowledged church, for which he had ‘afore prepared them” by faith, the 
only ground of their admission into his covenant. The remainder of the chapter, on which 
we have commented, contains citations from the prophecies, with respect to the salvation of 
the “remnant,” of the believing Jews, and the calling of the Gentiles. ‘The tenth and eleventh 
chapters, which continue the discourse, need no particular-examination ; but will be found to 
contain nothing but what most obviously refers to the collective rejection of the Jewish nation, 
and the collective election of the “remnant” of believing Jews, along with all believing Gen- 
tiles, into the visible church. of God. e oats 

We have now considered this discourse of the Apostle Paul, with reference to the questio' 
of personal or collective election, and find that it can be interpreted, only of the latter. Le’ 
us consider it, secondly, with reference to the question of unconditional election, a doctrine 
which we shall certainly find-in it; but\m a sense very different from that in which it is held 
by Calvinists, , ae i “hh : 

By unconditional election, divines of this class understand an election of persons to eternal 
life without respect to their faith or obedience, these qualities in them being supposed neces~ 
sarily to follow, as consequences of their election ; by unconditional reprobation, the counter- 
part of the former doctrine, is meant a non-eleetion or rejection of certain persons from eternal 
salvation ; unbelief and disobedience following this rejection as necessary consequences. Such 
kind of election and rejection has no place inthis chapter, although the subject of it is the 
election and rejection. of bodies of men, which is a case more unfettered with conditions than 
any other, (We have, indeed, in it several instances of unconditional election. Such was 
that of the descendants of Isaac to be God’s visible church, in preference to those of Ishmael } 
such was that of Jacob, to the exclusion of Esau; which election was declared when the 
children were yet in the womb, before they had-done “good or evil;” so that the blessing of 
the special covenant did not descend upon the posterity of Jacob, because of any righteousness 
in Jacob, nor was it taken away from the descendants of Esau, because of any wickedness in 
their progenitor. In like: manner, when Almighty God determined no longer to found his 
visible church upon natural descent from \Abraham in the line of Isaac and Jacob, nor in any 
line according to the flesh; but to make faith im his Son Jesus Christ the gate of admission 
into this privilege, he acted according to the same sovereign pleasure. It is not impossible 
to conceive that he might have carried on his saving purposes among the Gentiles through 
Christ, without setting up a visible church among them; as, before the coming of Christ he 
carried on such purposes in the Gentile nations, (unless we suppose that all but the Jews 
perished,) without collecting them into a body, and making himself their head as his church, 
and calling himself “their God” by special covenant, and by visible and constant. signs 
acknowledging them to be “his people.” Greatly inferior would have been the merey to the 
Gentile world:had this plan been adopted; and, as far as it appears to us, the system of 
Christianity would have been much less efficient. We are, indeed, bound to believe this, since 
Divine wisdom and goodness have determined on another mode of procedure; but still it is 
conceivable. On the contrary, the purpose of God was now not only to continue a visible 
church in the world, but to extend it in its visible, collective, and organized form, into all 
nations. Yet this resolve rested on no goodness in those who were to be subjects of it: both 
Jews and Gentiles were “concluded under sin,” and “the whole world was guilty before 
God.” As this plan is carried into) effect by extending itself into different nations, we see 
the same sovereign pleasure.. A man of Macedonia appears to Paul in a vision by night, and 
cries, ‘Come over and help us;” but we have no reason to believe that the Macedonians were 
better than other Gentiles, although they were elected to the enjoyment of the privileges and 
advantages of evangelical ordinances. So in modern times parts of Hindostan have been 
elected to receive the Gospel, and yet its inhabitants presented nothing more worthy of this 
election than the people of Tibet, or California, who have not yet been elected. We call 
this sovereignty; not indeed in the sense of many Calvinistic writers, who appear to under- 
stand by the sovereign acts of God those procedures which he adopts only to show that he 
has the power to execute them; but because the reasons of them, whether they are reasons of 
judgment, or wisdom, or merey, are hidden from us—either that we have no immediate 
interest in them, or that they are too deep and ample for our comprehension, or because it is 
an important lesson for men to be taught to bow with reverent submission to his regal pre- 
rogatives. ‘This is the unconditional election and non-election taught by the Apostle in this 
chapter; but what we deny is, that, either the spiritual blessings connected with religious 
privileges follow as necessary consequences from this election; or'that unbelief, disobedience, 
and eternal ruin follow in the same manner from non-election. Of both these’ opinions the 
Apostle’s discourse itself furnishes abundant refutation. 

et us take the instances of election. The descendants of Abraham in the line of Isaac 
and Jacob were elected ; but true faith, and obedience, and salvation, did not follow as infal- 
lible consequents of that election, On the contrary, the “Jew outwardly,” and the “Jew 
inwardly,” were always distinguished in the sight of God; and the children of Abraham's 
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faith, not the children of Abraham’s body, were the true “Israel of God.” Again, the Gen- 
~ tiles were at length elected to be the visible church of God ; but obedience and salvation did not 
follow as necessary consequents of this election. On the contrary, many Gentiles chosen to 
special religious privileges have, in all ages, neglected the great salvation, and have perished, 
though professing the name of Christ ; and in that pure age in which St. Paul wrote, when 
comparatively few Gentiles entered the church but with a sincere faith in Christ, he warns 
all of the danger of excision for unbelief and disobedience :—“ Thou standest by faith; be not 
high minded, ‘but fear.” “For if God spared not the natural branches, take heed lest he also 


_ > Sparé.not thee.—“ Toward thee goodness, if thou continue in his goodness; otherwise thou 


also shalt be cut off Certain, therefore, it is, that although this collective election of bodies 
_ of men to religious privileges, and to become the visible church of God, be unconditional, the 
Paty to which these privileges were designed to lead, depends upon personal faith and 
obedience, Ds  hwnet 
Let us turn then, to the instances of non-clection or rejection ; and here it will be found that 
unbelief, disobedience, and punishment, do not follow as infallible consequents of this dispen- 
sation. Abraham was greatly interested for Ishmael, and obtained, in answer to his prayer, 
at least temporal promises in his behalf, and in that of his posterity ; and there is no veason 
to conclude from any thing which occurs in the sacred writers, that his Arabian descendants 
were shut out, except by their own choice and fault, at any time, from the hopes of salvation ; 
at least previous ’to their embracing the imposture of Mohammed : for if-so, we must give 
up Job and his friends as reprobates. The knowledge of the true God existed long in Arabia ; 
and “ Arabians” were among the fruits of primitive Christianity, as we learn from the Acts 
of the Apostles. 3 kg 
Nor have we any ground to conélude that the Rdomites, as such, were exelyded from the 
mercies of God, because of their non-clection as his visible church. Their proximity to the 
Jewish nation must have served to preserve among them a considerable degree of religious 
knowledge; and their continuance as a people for many ages, may argue at least no great 
enormity of wickedness among them: which is confirmed by the reasons given for their 
ultimate destruction. The final malediction against this people is uttered by the Prophet 
“Malachi. ‘‘ Whereas.Edom saith, We are impoverished, but we will return and build the 
desolate places; thus saith the Lord of Hosts, ‘They shall build, but I will throw down ; and 
the shall call them, the BorDER OF wickEDNESS, and, the people against whom the Lord 
hajisiudigaution for ever,” i, 4, "Thus their destruction was the result of their “wickedness” 
in the later periods-of their history; nor have we any reason to conclude that this was move 
inevitable than that of other ancient nations, whom God, as in the case of Assyria, called to 
repentance; but who, not regarding the call, were finally destroyed. That the Edomites 
were not, in‘more ancient times, the objects of the Divine displeasure, is manifest from Dent, 
li, 5, where it is recorded that God commanded the Israelites, “Meddle not with them; for I 
will not give you of their land, no, not so much asa foot breadth; because I have given Mount 
Seir unto Esau for a possession.” ‘They also outlived, as a people, the ten tribes of Israel ; 
they continued to exist when the two tribes were carried into captivity to Babylon; and 
about the year of the world 3875, or 129 before the Christian era, Jobn Hircanus entirely 
subdued them, and obliged them to incorporate with the Jewish nation and to receive religion. 
They professed consequently the same faith, and were thus connected with the visible chureh 
of God. (5) 
We come, finally, to the case of the rejected Jews in the very age of the Apostles. The 
urpose of God, as we have seen, was to abolish the former ground on which his visible church 
had for so many ages been built, that of natural descent from Abraham by Isaae and Jacob ; 
but this was so far from shutting out the Jews from spiritual blessings, that though, as Jews, 
they were now denied to be God’s church, yet they were allinvited to come in with the 
Gentiles, or rather to lead the way into the new church established on the new principle of 
faith in Jesus, as the Christ. Hence the Apostles were commanded to “hegin at Jerusalem” 
to preach thesGospel ; henee they made the Jews the first offer in every place in Asia Minor, 
and other parts of the Roman empire, into which they travelled on the same blessed errand. 
Many of the Jews accepted the call, entered into the church state on the new principle on 
which the church of Christ was now to be elected, and hence they are called, by St. Paul, “the 
remnant according to the election of grace,” Rom. xi, 5, and “the election.” "The vest, it is 
true, are said to have been “blinded ;” just in the same sense as Pharaoh was hardened. Te 
hardened his own heart, and was judicially left to his obduracy; they blinded themselves by 
their prejudices and worldliness and spiritual pride, and were at length judicially given wp to 
blindness.: But then might they not all have had a share in this new election into this new 
church of God? Truly every one of them; for thus the Apostle argues, Rom. ix, 30-32, 
“What shall we say then? That the Gentiles, which followed not after righteousness, have 
attained to righteousness, even the righteousness which is of faith; but Israel, which followed 


(5) * Having conquered the Edomites, or Idumeans,” says Prideaux, “he reduced them to this necessity, 
either to embrace the Jewish religion, or else to leave the country, and seek new dwellings eeewhere ; 
whereon, choosing rather to leave their idolatry than their country, they all became prosely tes to the Jewish 
religion,” &c-—Connex, vol. iii, pp. 265, 366. 
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after the law of righteousness, hath not attained 4o the law of righteousness. Wherefore ? 
BrcaUse THEY SOUGHT IT Nor By FaITH, but, as it were, by the works of the law.” And 
thus we have it plainly declared that they were excluded from the new spiritual church of 
God, not by any act of sovereignty, not by any deeree of reprobation, but by an act. of their 
own: they rejected the doctrine and way of faith; they attained not, unto righteousness, 
because they sought it not by faith, . I: 

The collective election and rejection taught in this chapter is not then unconditional, in the 
sense of the Calvinists; and neither the salvation of the people elected, nor the condemnation 
of the people rejected, flows as necessary consequents from these acts of the Divine sovereignty. 
They are, indeed, mysterious procedures; for doubtless it must be allowed that they pla 
some portions_of men-in circumstances more favoured than others ; but even in such cases Gor 
has shut out the charge of “unrighteousness,” by requiring from men according “to what the 
have, and not according. to what they have not,” as we learn from many parts of Beriouile 
which reveal the principles of the Divine administrations both as to this life and another; for 
no man is shut out from the mercy of God, but by his own fault. He has connected these 
events also with wise and gracious general plans, as to the human race. -'I'hey are not, acts of 
arbitrary will, or of caprice; they are acts of “wisdom and knowledge,” the-mysterious 
bearings of which are to be in future times developed. “O the depth, both of the wisdom and 
knowledge of God! how unsearchable are his judgments, and his ways past finding out!” 
These are the devout expressions with which St. Paul concludes this discourse; but they 
would ill apply to the sovereign, arbitrary, and unconditional reprobation of men from God’s 
mercies in time and eternity, on the principle of taking some and leaving others without any 
reason in themselves. ‘There is no plan in this; no wisdom ; no mystery; and it is capable 
of no farther development for the instruction and benefit of the world; for that which rests 
originally on no reason ‘but solely on arbitrary will, is incapable, from its very nature, of 
becoming the component part of a deeply laid, and, for a time, mysterious plan, which is 
to be brightened into manifest wisdom, and to terminate in the good-of mankind, and the 

lory of God. 

é The only argument of any weight which is urged to prove, that in the election spoken of in 
this discourse of St. Paul, individuals are intended, is, that though it should be allowed that the 
Apostle is speaking of the election of bodies of men to be the visible church of God; yet, as 
none are acknowledged by him to-be his-true church, except true believérs; therefore, the 
election of men to faith and eternal life, as individuals, must necessarily be included; or rather, 
is the main thing spoken of. For as the spiritual seed of Abraham were the only persons 
allowed to be“ the Israel of God” under the Old Testament dispensation; and as, upon the 
rejection of the Jews, true believers only, both of Jews and Gentiles, were allowed to constitute 
the church of Christ, the spiritual seed of Abraham, under the law; and genuine Christians, 
both of Jews and Gentiles, under the Gospel, are, ‘the election ;” and ‘the remnant according 
to the election of grace,” mentioned by the het i 

In this argument truth is ohontly: mixed up with error, which a few observations will 
disentangle. - ‘ 

1. It is a mere assumption, that the spiritual Israelites, under the law, in opposition to the 
Israelites by birth, are any where called “the election ;” and.“ the remnant according to the 
election of grace ;” or even alluded to under these titles, The first, phrase occurs in Romans 
xi, 7, “What then? Israel hath not,obtained that which he seeketh for; but the election hath 
obtained it, and the rest were blinded.” Here it is evident that “the election” means the 
Jews of that day, who believed in Christ, in opposition to “the rest,” who believed not; in 
other words, ‘‘the election” was that part of the Jews, who.had been chosen into the Chris 
tian church, by faith. 'The second phrase occurs in verse 5, of the same chapter, “Even so, 
then, at this present time, also, there is a remnant according to the election of grace ;” where 
the same class of persons, the believing Jews, who submitted to the plan of election into the 
church by “grace,” through faith, are the only persons spoken of. Nor are these terms used 
to designate the believing Gentiles; they belong exclusively to the Christianized portion of 
the Jewish nation, and as the contrary assumption is without any foundation, the utferences 
drawn from it are imaginary. 

2. It istrue that, under the Old Testament dispensation, the spiritual seed of Abraham were 
the only part of the Israelites who were, with reference to their spiritual and eternal state, 
accepted of God ; but it is not true, that the election of which the Apostle speaks, was confined 
to them. ‘With reference to Esau and Jacob, the Apostle says, Rom. ix, 11, 13, “For the 
children being not yet born, neither having done good or evil, that the purpose of God, aecord- 
ing to election, might stand, not of works, but of him that calleth; it was said unto her, The 
elder shall serve the younger; as it is written, Jacob have I loved, but Esau have I hated.” 
The “election” here spoken of, or God’s purpose to elect, relates to Jacob heing chosen in 

reference to Esau; which election, as we have scen, respected the descendants of Jacob, 
Now: if this meant the election of the pious descendants of Jacob only, and not his natural 
descendants; then the opposition between the election of the progeny of Jacob, and the non- 
election of the progeny of Esau, is destroyed; and there was no reason to say, “ Jacob have I 
loved, but Esau have I hated,” or loved less; but the pious descendants of Jacob have I loved 
and elected; and the rest I have not loved, and therefore have not elected, Some of the Cal- 
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vinistic commentators have félt this difficulty, and therefore say, that these cases are not given 
as examples of the election and reprobation of which the Apostle speaks; but as élustrations 
of it. If considered as illustrations, they must be felt to be of a very perplexing kind; for 
how the preference of one nation to another, when, as we have seen, this did not infallibly 
Secure the salvation of the more favoured nation, nor the eternal destruction: of the less 
favoured, can illustrate the election of individuals to eternal life, and the reprobation of other 
individuals to eternal death, is difficult to conceive. But they are manifestly examples of that 
one election, of which the Apostle speaks throughout ; and not illustrations of one kind of election 
by another. They are the instances which he gives in proof that the election of the believing 
Jews of his day to be, along with the believing Gentiles, the visible church of God, and the 
rejeetion of the Jews after the flesh, was not contrary to the promises of God made to Abra~ 
ham; because God ‘had, in former times, made distinctions between the natural descendants 
of Abraham as to church privileges, without any impeachment of his faithfulness to his word. 
Again, if the election of which the Apostle speaks, were that of pious Jews in all ages, so that 
they alone stood in-a church relation to God, and were thus the only Jews in covenant with 
him; how could he speak of the rejection of the other portion of the Jews? Of their being cut 
off? Of the covenants “pertaining” to them? They could not be rejected, who were never 
received; nor cut off, who were never branches in the stock; nor have covenants pertaining 
to them, if in these covenants they had never been included. erg 

3. This notion, that the ancient election of a part of the descendants of Abraham spoken of 
by the Apostle, was of the pious Jews only, and, therefore, a personal election, is, in part, 
grounded by these commentators upon a mistaken view of the meaning of the sixth, seventh, 
eighth, and ninth verses of this chapter; in which they have been sometimes incautiously fol- 
lowed by those of very different sentiments, and who have thus somewhat entangled them- 
selves. ‘ Notas though the word of God hath taken none effeet. For they are not all Israel, 
which are of Israel: neither, because they are the seed of Abraham, are they all children: 
but, In Isaac shall thy seed be ealled. That is, They which’ are the children of the flesh, these 
are not the children of God: but the children of the promise are counted for the’seed. For 
this is the word of promise, At this time will I.come, and Sarah shall have a son.” In this 
passage, the interpreters in question suppose that St. Paul distinguishes between the spiritual 
Israelites, and those of natural descent; between the spiritual seed of Abraham, and his seed 
according to the flesh. Yet the passage not only affords no evidenee that this was his inten- 
tion; but implies just the contrary. Our view of its meaning is given above; but it may be 
necessary to support it more fully. 

Let it then be recollected that the Apostle is speaking of that’great event, the rejection of 
the Jews from being any longer the visible church of God, on account of natural descent ; and 
that in this passage he shows that the purpose of God to construct his church upon a new 
basis, that of faith in Christ, although it would exclude the body of the Jewish people from 
this church, since they refused “the election of grace” through faith, would not prove that 
“the word of God had fallen” to the ground, or, as the literal meaning of the original is-ren- 
dered in our version, ‘has taken none effect.” The word of God referred to can only be God’s 
original promise to Abraham, to be ‘‘a God to him and to his seed after him ;” which was often 
repeated to the Jews in after ages, in the covenant engagement, “I will be to you'a God, and 
ye shall be to me a people ;” a mode of expression which s nifies, in all the connections in 
which it stands, an engagement to acknowledge them as his visible church : he bemg publicly 
acknowledged on their part as “their 'God,” or object of worship and trust ; and they, on the 
other, being acknowledged by him as his peculiar “people.” This, therefore, we are to take 
to be the sense of the promise to Abraham and to his seed. How then does the Apostle prove 
that the “word of God had not fallen to the ground,” although the natural seed of Abraham, 
the Jews of that day, had been rejected as his church? He proves it by showing that all the 
children of Abraham by natural descent had not, in the original intention of the promise, been 
“counted,” or reckoned, as “the seed” to which these promises had been made; and this he 
establishes by referring to those acts of God by which he had, in his sovereign ‘pleasure, con- 
ferred the church relation upon the descendants of Abraham. only in certain lines, as in those 
of Isaac and Jacob, and excluded the others. In this view, the argument is cogent to his 
purpose. By the exercise of the same sovereignty God had now resolved not to eonnect the 
church relation with natural descent, even in the line of Isaac and Jacob; but to establish it 
on a ground which might comprehend the Gentile nations also, the common ground of faith in 
Christ. The mere children of the flesh were, therefore, in this instance exeluded; and “the 
children of the promise,” the promise now made to believing Jews and Gentiles, those begotten 
by the word of the Gospel, were “counted for the seed.” But though it is a great truth that only 
the children of the Gospel promise are now “counted for the seed,” it does not follow that the 
children of the promise made to Sarah, were all spiritual persons; and, as such, the only sub- 
jects of that chureh relation which was connected with that circumstance. That the Gentiles 
who believed upon the publication of the Gospel were always contemplated as a part of that 
seed to-which the promises were made, the Apostle shows.in a former part of the same epistle; 
but that “mystery” was not in early times revealed. God had not then formed, nor did he 
till the Apostle’s age form, his visible church solely on the principle of faith, and a moral 
relation, This is the character of the new, not of the old dispensation; and the different 
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grounds of the church relation were suited to the design of each. One was to preserve truth 
from extinction; the other to extend it into all nations: in one, therefore, a ningle people, 
taken as a nation into political as well as religious relations with God, was made the deposite 
of the truth to be preserved; in the other, a national distinction, and lines of natural descent, 
could not be recognised, because the object was to call all nations to the obedience of the same 
faith, and to place all on an equality before God. As the very ground of the church relation, 
then, under the Old Testament, was natural descent, from Abraham; and as it was mixed up 
and even identified with a political relation also, the ancient election of which the Apostle 
speaks, could not be confined to spiritual Jews: and even if it could be proved, that the church 
of God, under the new dispensation, is to be confined to true believers only, yet that would 
not prove that the ancient church of God had that basis alone, since we know it had another, 
and amore general one. When, therefore, the Apostle says, “for they are not all Israel, which 
are of Israel,” the distinction is not between the spiritual and the natural, Israelites; but 
between that part of the Israelites who continued to enjoy church privileges, and those who 
were “of Israel,” or descendants of Jacob, surnamed Israel, as the ten tribes and parts of the 
two, who, being dispersed among the Heathen for their sins, were no longer a part of God’s 
visible church. 'This is the first instance which the Apostle gives of the rejection of a part of 
the natural seed of Abraham from the promise. He strengthens the argument by going up 
higher, even to those who had immediately been born to Abraham, the very children of his 
body, Ishmael and Isaac, “The children of the flesh ;” that is, Ishmael and his descendants, 
{so called, because he was born naturally, not supernaturally, as Isaac was, according to “the 

romise” made to Abraham and Sarah;)—they, says the Apostle, are not the “children of 

od ;” that is, as the context. still shows, not “the seed” to whom the promise that he would 
be “a God to Abraham and his seed” was made: “but the children of the promise,” that is, 
Ysaac and his descendants, were “counted for the seed.” And that we might not mistake this, 
“the promise” referred to is added by the Apostle ;—* for this is the word of the promise, At 
this time will I come, and Sarah shall havea son.” Of this promise, the Israelites by natural 
descent, were as. much “the children,” as the spiritual Israelites; and, therefore, to confine it 
to the latter is wholly gratuitous, and contrary to the words of the Apostle. It is indeed an 
interesting truth, that a deep and spiritual mystery ran through that part-of the history ot 
Abraham here referred to, which the Apostle opens in his Epistle to the Galatians; “The 
children of the bond woman and her son,” symbolized the Jews who sought justification by . 
the law; and “the children of the promise,” “the children of the free woman,” those who 
were justified by faith, and born supernaturally, that is, born again,” and made heirs of the 
heavenly inheritance. But these things, says St, Paul, are an “aLuncory;” and therefore 
could not be the thing allegorized, any more than‘a type can be the thing typified ; for a type 
is always of an inferior nature to the antitype, and is deed something earthly, adumbrating 
that which is spiritual and heavenly. It follows, therefore, that although the choosing of 
Isaac and his descendants, prefigured the choosing of true believers, (persons born super- 
naturally under the Gospel dispensation,) to be “the children of God ;” and that the rejection 
of the “children of the flesh,” typified the rejection of the unbelieving Jews from God’s 
church, because they had nothing but natural i pm to plead: nay, though we allow that 
these events might be allegorical, on one part, of the truly believing Israelites, in all ages; and 
on the other, of those who were Jews only ‘“outwandly,” and, therefore, as to the heavenly 
inheritance, were not “heirs ;” yet still that which ¢ypified, and represented in allegory these 
Spiritual mysteries, was not the spiritual mystery itself. It was a comparatively gross and 
earthly representation of it; and the passage is, therefore, to be understood of the election of 
the natural descendants of Isaac, as the children of the promise made to Sarah, to be “the 
seed” to which the promises of church privileges and a church relation were intended to be in 
force, though still subject to the election of the line of Jacob in preference to that of Esau; 
and subject again, at a still greater distance of time, to the election of the tribe of Judah, to 
continue God’s visible church, till the coming of Messiah, while the ten tribes, who were 
equally “of Israel,” were rejected. 
ide That this election of bodies of men to be the visible church of God, involved the election 
of individuals into the true church of God, and consequently their election to eternal life, is 
yeadily acknowledged ; but this weakens not in tho least the arguments by which we have 
shown that the Apostle, in this chapter, speaks of collective, and not of individual election. 
on the contrary, it establishes them. Let us, to illustrate this, first take the case of the 
ancient Jewish church, ( 

The end of God’s election of bodies of men to peculiar religious advantages is, doubtless as 
to the individuals of which these bodies are composed, their recovery from sin, and their 
eternal salvation. Hence, to all such individuals, superior means of instruction, and more 
efficient means of salvation are afforded along with a deeper responsibility. The election of 
an individual into the true church by writing his name in heaven, 1s however, an effect depend- 
ent upon the election.of the body to which he belongs. It follows only from. his personal 
repentance, and justifying faith; or else we must say, that men are members of the true 
spiritual chureh, before they repent and have justifying faith, for which, assuredly, we have no 

_ warrant in Scripture. Individual election is then another act of God, subsequent to the former. 
The former is sovereign and unconditional ; the lattey rests upon revealed reasons; and is not, 
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as wes Just now mor ally show, unconditional. ‘These two kinds of election, therefore; 
1 ig e confounded d it is absurd to argue that collective election has-no existence, 
‘eens there is an individual election; since the latter, on the contrary, necessarily supposes 
e former. The Jews, as a body, had their visible-church state, and outward privileges, 
themselves of them to their own personal salvation. As 


although the pious Jews alone availed 4 on. 
difference in its circumstances; but the principle, 


to the Christian church, there is a gy 
though modified, is still there.» I 3 

The basis of this church was to be, not natural descent from a common head; marking out, 
as that church, some distinct family, tribe, and, as it increased in numbers, some one nation, 






invested too, as a nation must be, with a political character and: state; but faith in Christ. . 


Yet even this faith supposes a previous sovereign and unconditional collective election. » For, 
as the Apostle argues, “ faith cometh by. hearing, and hearing by the word of God: but how 
shall they hear without a preacher? and how shall they preach except they be sent?” Now 
this sending to one Gentile nation before another Gentile nation, a distinction which continues 
to be made in the administration of the Divine government to this day, is that sovereign 
unconditional election of the people constituting that nation, to the means of becoming God’s 
church by the preaching of the Gospel, through the men “sent” to them for this purpose. ‘The 
persons who first believed, were for the most part real Christians, in the sense of being truly, 
and in heart tuned to God. They could not generally go so far as to be baptized into the 
name of Christ, in the face of persecution, and in opposition to their own former prejudices, 
without a considerable previous ripeness of experience, and decision of character, Under the 


character of “saints,” in the highest sense, the primitive churches are addressed in the apos-- 


tolical epistles: and such we are bound to conclude they were; or they would not have been 
so called by men who had the “discernment of spirits.” Whatever then the number was, 
whether small or great, who first received the word of the Gospel in every place, they openly 
confessed Christ, assembled for public worship; and thus the promise was fulfilled m them: 
“TJ will be to them a God,” the object of worship and trust; ‘and they shall be to me a peo» 
ple” They became God’s visible church; and for the most part entered into that, and into 
the true and spiritual church at the same time. But this was not the case with all the mem- 
bers; and we have therefore still an election of bodies of men to a visible church state, inde- 
pendent of their election as “heirs of eternal life.” The children of believers, even as children, 
and therefore incapable of faith, did not remain in the same state of alienation from God as the 
children of unbelievers; nay, though but one parent believed, yet the children are pronounced 
by St. Paul, to be “holy.” ’ “For the unbelieving husband is sanctified by the wife, and the 
unbelieving wife, by the husband: else, were your children unclean; but now they are holy.” 
When both parents believed, and trained up their families to believe in Christ, and to worship 
the true God, the case was stronger: the family was then ‘a church in the house ;” though all 
the members of it might not have saving faith. Sincere faith or assent to the Gospel, with 
desires of instruction and salvation, appear to have uniformly entitled the person to baptism; 
and the use of Christian ordinances followed. The numbers of the visible church swelled till 


it comprehended cities, and at last countries; whose inhabitants were thus elected to special ° 


religious privileges, and, forsaking idols and worshipping God, constituted his visible church 
among Gentile nations. And that the Apostle Paul regarded all who “called upon the name 
of the Lord” as Christian churches, is evident from his asserting his authority of reproof, and 
counsel, and even excision over them, as to their unworthy members ; and also from his threat- 
ening the Gentile churches with the fate of the Jewish church ;—unless they stood by faith, 
they also should be “cut off;” that is, be unchurched. Of his full meaning, subsequent his- 


tory gives the elucidation in the case of those very churches in Asia Minor which he himself 


planted; and which, departing from the faith of Christ, his true doctrine, have been, in many 
instances, “cut off,” and swallowed up in the Mohammedan delusion; so that Christ is there 
go erect worshipped. The whole proves a sovereign unconditional election independent of 
personal election ; unconditional as to the people to whom the Gospel was first sent ; unecon- 
ditional as to the children born of believing parents ; unconditional as to the inhabitants of those 
countries who, when a, Christian church was first. established among them, came, without 
seeking it, into the possession of invaluable and efficacious means and ordinances of Christian 
instruetion and salvation; and who all finally, by education, became professors of the true 
faith; and, as far as assent goes, sincere believers. This election too, as in the Jewish church, 
was made with reference to a personal election into the true spiritual church of God ;, but per- 
sonal election was conditional. It rested, as we have seen, upon personal repentance and 
justifying faith; or else we must hold that men could be members of the true church without 
either. This election was then dependent upon the other; and, instead of disproving, abun+ 
dantly confirms it. ‘The tenor of the Apostle’s argument sufficiently shows that the transfer - 
of the church state and relation from one body of men to others, is that which in this discourse 
he has in view—in other words, he speaks of the election of bodies of men to religious advan- 
tages, not of individuals to eternal life; and however intimately the one may be connected 
with the other, the latter is not necessarily involved in the former; since superior religious 
privileges, in all ages, have, to many, proved but an aggravation of their condemnation. 

The rarep kind of election is personal election; or the election of individuals to be the chil 
dren of God, and the heirs of eternal life. ‘ 
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It is not at all disputed between us and those who-hold the inistie view of election, 
whether believers in Christ are called rae rLect of God with nee to their individual 


state and individual relation to God as his “ people,” in the-highest sense of that phrase. — 
passages as “the elect of God ;” “ chosen of God ;” “chosen in Christ ;” “ elect according to th 
foreltnowledge of God the Father ;” and many others, we allow therefore, although borrowed 
from that collective election of which we have spoken, to be descriptive of an act of grace in 
favour of certain persons considered individually. \.— _ Kh 

The first question then which naturally arises, respects the import of that act of grace 
which is termed-choosing, or an election. he is not a choosing to particular offices and service, 
which is the first-kind of election we have mentioned; nor is it. that collective election to 
religious privileges and a visible church state, on which we have more largely dwelt. ‘ For 
although “the elect” have an individual interest in such an election as parts of the collective 
body, thus placed in possession of the ordinances of Christianity; yet many others have the 
same advantages, who still remain under the guilt and condemnation of sin and practical 
unbelief.. The individuals properly called “ the elect,”-are they who have been made par- 
takers of the grace and saving efficacy of the Gospel. Many,” says our Lord, “are called, 
but few chosen.” 

What true personal eleetion is, we shall find explained in two clear passages of Scripture. 
It is explained negatively by our Lord, where he says to his disciples, “I have chosen you 
out of the world:” it is explained positively by St. Peter, when he addresses his First Epistle 
to the “elect, according to the foreknowledge of God the Father, through sanctification of the 
Spirit, unto obedience and sprinkling of the blood of Jesus.” To be elected, therefore, is to 
be separated from “ the world,” and to be sanctified by the Spirit, and by the blood of Christ. 

It follows, then, that election is not only an act of God done in time; but also that it is 
subsequent to the administration of the means of salvation. ‘The “calling” goes before the 
“election ;” the publication of the doctrine of “the Spirit,” and the atonement, called by Pete: 
“the sprinkling of the blood of Christ,” before that “sanctification” through which they | 
become “the elect”-of God. ‘The doctrine of eternal election is thus brought down to its true. 
meaning. Actual election cannot be eternal; for, from eternity, the elect were not actually 
chosen out of the wotld, and from eternity, they could not be “sanctified unto obedience.” 
The phrases, “eternal election,” and “etémal decree of election,” so often in ‘the lips of 
Calvinists, can, in common sense, therefore, mean only an eternal purpose to elect; or a pur- 
pose formed in eternity, to elect, or choose out of the world; and sanctify in time, by “ the 
Spirit and the blood of Jesus.” This is a doctrine which no’one will contend with them ; but 
when.they graft upon it another, that God hath, from eternity, “chosen in Christ unto salva- 
tion,” a set number of men, “certam quorundam hominum nultitudinem ;” not upon foresight of 
faith and the obedience of faith, holiness, or of any other good quality, or disposition, (as a 
eause or condition before required in man to be chosen;) but unto faith, and the obedience of 
faith, holiness, &c, “‘non ex previsa fide; fideique obedientia, sanctitate, aut alia aliqua bona. qua 
litate et dispositione,” §c, (6) it presents itself under a different aspect, and requires an appeal 
to the word of God. 5 

This view of election has two parts: it is the choosing of a set or determinate number of men, 
who-eannot be increased or diminished; and it is unconditional. Let us consider each. 

* With respect to the first, there is no text of Scripture which teaches that a fixed and deter- 
minate number of men are elected to eternal life; and the passages which the Synod of Dort 
adduce in proof, being such as they only infer the doctrine from, the Synod themselves allow 
that they have no express Scriptural evidence for this tenet. But if there is no explicit 
‘scripture in favour of the opinion, there is much against it; and to this test it must, therefore, 
be brought. ; 

The election here spoken of must either be election in eternity, or election in time. If the 
former, it can only mean a purpose of electing in time: if the latter, it is actual election, or 
choosing out of the world. q he 

- Now as to God’s eternal purpose to elect, it is clear, that isa subject on which we can 
know nothing but from his own revelation. We take, then, the matter on this ground. A 
purpose to elect, is a:purpose to save; and when it is explicitly declared in this revelation 
that God “willeth all men to be saved,” and that “he willeth not the death of a eee 
either we must say, that his will is contrary to his purpose, which would be to charge God 
foolishly, and indeed has no meaning at all; or it agrees with his purpose: If then his will 
agrees with his purpose, that purpose was not confined to a “certain determinate number of 
men ;” but extended to ail “whosoever” should believe, that they might be elected and saved. 

Again, we have established it as the doctrine of Scripture, that our Lord Jesus Christ died 
for all men, that all men through him might be saved ; but if he died in order to their salvation 
through faith, he died in order to their election through faith ; and God must. have purposed 
this from eternity. piety 

Farther, we have his own message to all to whom his servants preach the Gospel. ‘They are 
commanded to preach “ to every creature,”—“ He that believeth shall be saved; and he that 
believeth not shall-be damned.” “This is'an unquestionable decree of God in time; and, if 






(6) Judgment of the Synod of Dort, 
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God be unchangeable, it was his decree, as touching this.matter, from all eternity. But this 
decree or purpose can in no way be reconciled to the doctrine of an eternal purpose to elect 
only “a set and determinate number.” For the Gospel could not be good news to “every 
creature” to whom it should be as such proclaimed, which is the first contradiction to the text. 
Nor would. those, who believe it not, but who are nevertheless commanded to believe it, have 
any power to believe it, which is the second contradiction: for since they are to be “¢ damned” 
for not believing, they must have had the power to believe, or they could not have come into 
condemnation for an act impossible to them to perform, or else we must admit it as a principle 
of the Divine government that God commands his creatures to do, what under no circumstances 
they can do; and then punishes them for not doing what he thus commands, « Finally, he 
commands those that believe not, and who are alleged not. to be included in this “fixed 
number” of elected persons, to believe the good tidings, as a matter in which they are 
interested : they are commanded to believe the Gospel as a truth; but if they are not inter- 
ested in it, they are commanded to believe a falsehood, which is the third contradiction; and 
thus the text and the doctrine cannot consist together. ; 

As the whole argument on this point is involved in what we have already established 
concerning the universal extent of the benefits of Christ’s death, we may leave it to be 
determined by what has been advanced on that topic; observing only, that’ two of the points 
there confirmed bear directly upon the doctrine, that election is confined to a “ fixed number 
of men.” If we have proved from Scripture, that the reason of the condemnation of men lies 
in themselves, and not in the want of a sufficient and effectual provision having been made in 
Christ for their salvation, then the number of the actually elect might be increased; and if it 
has been established that those for whom Christ died might “ perish ;” and that true believers 
inay “turn back unto perdition,” and be “cast away,” and fall into a state-in which it were 
better for them “never to have known the way of-righteousness,” then the number of the 
elect may be diminished. To what has already been said on these subjects the reader is 
referred; and we shall now only mention.a few of the difficulties with which the doctrine of 
an election from eternity of a determinate number of men to be made heirs of eternal life is 
attended. ‘ ; 

Whether men will look to the dark and repugnant side of this doctrine of the eternal 
election of a certain number of men unto salvation, or not, it unavoidably follows from it, that 
all but the persons so chosen in Christ, are placed utterly and absolutely, from their very 
birth, out of the reach of salvation; and have no share at all in the saving mercies of God, 
who from eternity purposed to reject them, and that not for their fault as sinners. For all, 
except Adam and Eve, have come into the world with a nature which, left to itself, could not 
but sin; and as the determination of God, never to give the reprobate the means of avoiding 
sin, could not rest upon their fault, for what is absolutely inevitable ‘cannot be charged on man 
as his fault, so it must rest where all the high Calvinistie divines.place it,—upon the mere will 
and sovereign pleasure of God. 4 

The difficulties of reconciling such a scheme as this tothe nature of God, not as it is fancied 
by man, but as it is revealed in his own word; and to many other declarations of Scripture as 
to the principles of the administration both of his law and of his grace; one would: suppose 
insuperable by any mind, :and indeed, are so revolting, that few of those who cling to the 
doctrine of election will be found bold enough to keep them steadily in sight. They even 
think it uncandid for us who oppose these views to pursue them to their legitimate logical 
consequences. But in discussion this is inevitable ; and if it be done in fairness, and in the 
spirit of candour, without pushing hard arguments into hard words, the cause of truth, and a 
right understanding of the word of God, will thereby be promoted. 

The doctrine of the election to eternal life only of a certain determinate number of men to 
salvation, involving, as it necessarily does, the doctrine of the absolute and unconditional 
reprobation of all the rest of mankind, cannot, we may confidently affirm, be reconciled, 

1. To the Love of God. “God is love.” ‘He is loving to every man: and his tender 
mercies are over all his works.” ae 

2. Nor to the wispom of God; for the bringing into being a vast number of intelligent - 
creatures under a necessity of sinning, and of being eternally lost, teaches no moral lesson to 
the world; and contradicts all those notions of wisdom in the ends and processes of govern- 
ment which we are taught to look for, not only from natural reason, but from the Scriptures, 

3. Nor to the grace of God, which is so often magnified in the Scriptures: ‘for doth it 
argue any sovereign or high strain; any superabounding richness of grace or mercy in an 
man, when ten thousand have equally offended him, only to pardon one or two of them 2” (7) 
And on such a scheme can there be any interpretation given of the passage, “that where.sin 
had abounded, grace might much more abound?” or in what sense has “the grace of God 
appeared unto all men ;” or even to one millionth part of them ? Ste 

4, Nor can this merciless reprobation be reconciled to any of those numerous passages in 
which Almighty God is represented as tenderly compassionate, and pitiful to the worst and 
most unworthy of his creatures, even them who finally perish. “I have no pleasure in the 
death of him that dieth:” “Being grieved at the hardness of their hearts.” “How often 


(7) Goodwin’s Agreement and Difference.’ 
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would I have gathered thy children together, as a + gathereth her chickens under her 
wings, and ye would not.” “The Lord is long-suffering to us-ward, not willing that any 
should‘perish.” “‘ Or despisest thou the riches of his goodness, and forbearance, and long-suf- 
fering ; not knowing that the goodness of God leadeth thee to repentance.” 

5. It.is as manifestly contrary to his sustice. Here, indeed, we would not assume to 
measure this attribute of God, by unauthorized human conceptions ; but when God himself 
has appealed to those established notions. of justice and equity which have been received 
among al] enlightened persons, in all ages, ‘as the measure and rule of his own, we cannot be 
charged with this presumption. ‘Shall not the Judge of all the earth do right?” “ Are not 
my ways equal? saith the Lord.” We may then be bold to affirm, that justice and equity 
in God are what they are taken to be among reasonable men; and if all men every where 
would condemn it, as most contrary to justice and right, that a sovereign should condemn to 
death one or more of his subjects, for not obeying laws which it is absolutely impossible for 
them, under any circumstances which they can possibly avail themselves of, to obey, and 
much more the greater part of his subjects ; and to require them, on pain of aggravated pun- 
ishment, to do something in order to the pardon and remission of their offences, which he 
knows they cannot do, say to stop the tide or to remove a mountain; it implies a charge as 
awfully and obviously unjust against God, who is so “holy and just in all his doings,” so 
exactly “just in the judgments which he executeth,” as to silence all his creatures, to suppose 
him to act precisely in the same manner as to those whom he has passed by and rejected, 

‘without any avoidable fault of their own; to destroy them by the simple rule of his own 
sovereignty, or in other words, to show that he has power to do it. In whatever light the 
subject be viewed, no fault, in any right. construction, can be chargeable upon the persons so 
punished, or, as we may rather say, destroyed, since punishment supposes a judicial proceed- 
ing, which this act shuts out. For either the reprobates are destroyed for a pure reason of 
sovereignty, without any reference to their:sinfulness, and thus all criminality is left out of 
the consideration ; or they are destroyed for the sin of Adam, to which they were not consent- 
ing ; or for personal faults resulting from a corruption of nature which they brought into the 
world with them, and which God wills not to correct, and they have no power to correct. them- 
selves. Every received notion of justice is thus violated. "We grant, indeed, that some pro- 
ceedings of the Almighty may appear at first irreconcilable with Justice, which are not so; as 
that we should suffer pain and death, and be infected with a morally corrupt nature, in con- 
sequence of. the transgression of our first progenitors; that children should suffer for their 
parents’ faults in the ordinary course of providence; and that, in general calamities, the com- 
paratively innocent should suffer the same evils as the guilty. But none of these are parallel 
cases. ' For the “free gift” has come upon all men, “in order to justification of life,” through 
“the righteousness” of the: second Adam, so that the terms of our probation are but changed, 
None are doomed to inevitable ruin, or the above words of the Apostle would have no meaning ; 
and pain and death, as to all who avail themselves of the remedy, are made the instruments 
of a héther life’ and of a superabounding of grace through Christ. ‘The same observation 
may be made as to children who suffer evils for their parents’ faults. This circumstance 
alters the terms’ of their probation ; but if every condition of probation leaves to men the 
oye and the hope of eternal life, and the circumstances of all are balanced and weighed 

y him who administers the affairs of individuals on principles, the end of which is to turn all 
the evils of life into spiritual and higher blessings, there is, obviously, no impeachment of just- 
ice in the cireumstances of the probation assigned to any person whatever. As to the inno- 
cent suffering equally with the guilty in general calamities, the persons so suffering are but 
COMPARATIVELY innocent, and their personal: transgressions against God deserve a higher 
punishment than any which this life witnesses; this may also as to them be overruled for 
merciful purposes, and a future life presents its manifold compensations. But as to the non- 
elect, the whole case, in this scheme of sovereign reprobation, or sovereign preterition, is sup- 

josed to be before us. Their state is fixed, their afflictions in this life will not in any instance 

e overruled for ends of edification aid salvation ; they are left under a necessity of sinning 
in every condition ; and a future life présents no compensation, but a fearful looking for of fiery 
and quenchless indignation. It is surely not possible for the ingenuity of man to reconcile 
this to any notion of just government which has ever obtained; and by the established no- 
tions of justice and equity in human affairs, we are taught by the Scriptures themselves to judge 
of the Divine proceedings in all completely stated and comprehensible cases. 

6. oer impossible is it to reconcile this notion to the sivcrrity of God in offering sal- 
vation by Christ to all who hear the Gospel, of whom this scheme supposes the majority, or 
at least great numbers, to be among the reprobate. The Gospel, as we have seen, is com- 
manded to be preached to “every creature ;”. which publication of “good news to every 
creature,” is an offer of salvation “to every creature,” accompanied with earnest invitations 
to embrace it, and admonitory comminations lest any should neglect and despise it. But does 
it not involve a serious reflection upon the truth and sincerity of God which men ought to 
shudder at, to assume, at the very time the Gospel is thus preached, that no part of this good 
news was ever designed to benefit the majority, or any great part of those to whom it is 
addressed? that they to whom this love of God in Christ is proclaimed were never loved by 
God? that he has decreed that many to whom he offers salvation, and whom he invites ta 
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secdige it, shall never be saved? and 1% he will consider their sins aggravated by rejecting 
that which they never could receive, and which he never designed them to receive? It is no 
answer to this, to say, that we also admit that the offers of mercy are made by God to many 
whom he, by virtue of his prescience, knows will never receive them. We grant this; but, 
not now to enter upon the question of foreknowledge, it is enough to reply, that here there is no 
insincerity. On the Calvinian scheme the offer of salvation is made to those for wh ins 
Christ made no atonement ; on ours, he made atonement for the sins of all, On t 
the offer is made to those whom Gop never designed to embrace it; on ours, to none 
whom God seriously and in truth wills that they should avail themselves of it; 
theory, the bar to the salvation of the non-clect lies in the want of a provided sacri 
on ours, it rests solely in men themselves; one consists, therefore, with a perfect sincerity of 


offer, the other “an ira without bringing the sincerity of God into question, and ; 
Punter ] ‘ 


pr stigma upon oral t it gor 
7, Unconditional reprobation ¢ be reconciled with that frequent declaration of Serip- 
ture, that Gop 18 No RESPROTER RSONS. ‘T’his phrase, we grant, is not to be interpreted 
as though the bounties of the Almighty were dispensed in equal measures to his creatures. In 
the administration of favour, there is place for the exercise of that prerogative whieh, in a just 
sense, is called the sovereignty of Gon stice knows but of one rule ; it is, in its nature 
. settled and fixed, andx is not the son, but the case. “'To have respect of persons” 
ig a phrase, therefore, in Scripture, whic soeapiigsee refers to judicial proceedings, and signi- 
judge from partiality and affection, and not upon the merits of the question. It is also 
vith reference to the tance of Cornelius: “ Of a truth I perceive that 
of persons; but in every nation he that feareth him, and worketh right- 
d with him.” Were it is clear, that 16 respect persons, would be to reject 
he ithout regard to their moral qualities, and on some national or other prejudice 
ality which forms no moral rule of any kind. But if the doctrine of absolute election and 
reprobation be true; if we are to understand that men like Jacob and Esau, in the Calvin- 
istic construction of thé passage, while in the womb of their mother, nay from eternity, are 
loved and hated, elected or reprobated, before they have done “ good or evil,” then it neces- 
“ sarily follows, that, there is precisely this kind of respect of persons with God ; for his aecept- 
ance or rejection of men stands on sore ground of aversion or dislike,) which cannot be 
resolved into any moral rule, and has no respect to the merits of the case itself; and if the 
Scripture affirms that there is no‘such respect of persons with God, then the doctrine which 
implies it is contradicted by inspired authority. erie 
. The doctrine of which we are showing the difficulties, brings with it the repulsive and 
shocking opinion of the uTERNAL PuNisHMuNT ov INFANTS. Some Calvinists have indeed, 
to get rid of the difficulty, or rather to put it out of sight, consigned them to annihilation ; but 
of the annihilation of any human being there is no intimation in the word of God. In order, 
therefore, to a the fearful consequence of admitting the punishment of beings in ag 
to all actual sin, there is no other way. than to suppose all children dying in infancy, to be an 
elected portion of mankind, which, however, would be a mere hypothesis brought in to serve 
a theory without any evidence. ‘That some of those who, as they ee are under this 
sentence of reprobation, die in their infancy, is, probably, w st Calvinists allow; and 
if their doctrine be reecived cannot be denied ; and it follow: e, that all such infants 
are ally lost. Now we know that infants are not lost because our Lord gave it as a 
reason why little children ought not to be hindered from coming unto him, ai “ of such is 
the kingdom of heaven.” On which Calvin himself remarks, (8) “in this word, ¢ such 

is the kingdom of heaven,’ Christ comprehends as well little children themselves, 
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in disposition resemble () Hae voce, tam parvulos, quar eorum similes, comprehendit” 
Weare assured of the salvation of infants, also, because “ the free gift has come upon all men to 


[in order to] justification of life,” and because children are not capable of rej g that, bless- 
ing, and aust, therefore, derive benefit from it. She point, also, on which we have just 
touched, that * there is no respect of persons with God,” demonstrates it, For, as 
acknowledged, that some children, dying in infancy, are saved, it must follow, from this x 
ple and axiom in the Divine government, that all infants are saved : for the case of all infants, 
as to innocence or guilt, sin or righteousness, being the same, and God, as a judge, being “no 
respecter of persons,” but reiting ris the merits of the case ; he cannot make this awfal 
distinction as to them, that one part shall be eternally saved and the other eternally lost. 
. That doctrine, therefore, implies the perdition of infants cannot be congruous to the 






is 


Scriptures of truth; but is utterly abhorrent to them. (9) ¢ } 

9. Finally, not to multiply these instances of the difficulties which accompany the doetrine 
of absolute reprobation, or of ition, (to use the milder term, though the argument is not 
in the least changed by it,) it destroys the end of runsrive sustice. ‘That end can only be 

* to deter men from offence, and to add-strength to the law of Gov, But if the whole of 
the reprobate are left to the influence of their fallen nature without remedy, they cannot be 
"deterred from sin by threats of inevetable punishment; nor can they ever submit to the 
dorninion of the law of Gov: their doom is fixed, and threats and examples can avail nothing: 


(8) Harm, in Matt. xix, 13. (9) On the case of infants, see part ii, p. 350. 
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We may leave every candid mind to the discussion of these and many other difficulties, 
suggested by the doctrine of the Synod of Dort, as to the election of “a set and determinate 
number of men” to eternal life; and proceed to consider the second branch of this opinion— 
that election is wnconditional. “It was made,” says the Synod, “not upon foresight of faith, 
and the obedience of faith,-holiness, or any other good quality or disposition, (as a cause or 
condition before required in men to be chosen,) but unto faith, and the obedience of faith, 
holiness, &c.” x Ree 

Election, we have already said, must be either God’s purpose in eternity to elect actually, 
or it must be actual election itself in time ; for as election is choosing men “ out of the world,” 
into the true church of Christ, actual election from eternity is not possible, hecause the subjects 
of election had no existence ; there was no world to choose them “out of,” and no church into 
which to bring them. ‘To affirm that any part of mankind were chosen from eternity, in 
purpose, (for inno other way could they be chosen,) to become members of the church without 
“foresight of faith, and the obedience of faith,” is therefore to say, that God purposed from 
all eternity to establish a distinction between THE worLD, “out” of which the elect are actually 
chosen, and the cxurcu, which has no foundation in, or respect to, faith and obedience ; in 
other words, to constitute his church of persons to whose faith and obedience he had no 
respect. For how is this conclusion to be avoided? The subjects of this election, it seems, are 
chosen as men; as Peter, James, and John, not as believers. God eternally purposed to make P 
Peter, James, and John, members of his el eg paca to their faith or obedience 5 
his church is therefore constituted on the sole principle of this purpose, not upon the basis of f 
faith and obedience; and the persons chosen into it in time are chosen because they are of 
the number included in this eternal purpose, and with no regard to their 
obedient, or the contrary. How manifestly this opposes the word of Go 
stay to point out: It contradicts that specific distinction constantly made in § weer 
thé true church and the world, the only marks of distinction being, as to the former, faith and 
obedience; andias to the latter, unbelief and disobedience—in other words, the church is 
compose not merely of men, as Peter, James, and John; but of Peter, James, and John 
believing and obeying: while all who believe not, and obey not, are “the world.” ‘The wi 
Scriptures make the essential elements of the church to be believing and obeying men; the 
Synod of Dort makes them to be men in the simple condition of bemg included in a set and 
determinate number, chosen with no respect to faith and obedience. ‘Thus we have laid two 
yery different foundations upon which to place thé superstructure of ithe church of Christ ; one 
of them indeed is to be found in the Scriptures, but the other only in the theories of men; and 
as they agree not together, one of them must be renounced, , ¢ 

But election, without respect to faith; is contrary also to the history of the commencement 

and first constitution of the church of Christ. Peter, James, and John did not become disciples 
of Christ in unbelief and disobedience. The very act of their becoming disciples of Christ, _ 
unequivocally implied some degree both of faith and obedience. 'Vhey were chosen, not as 
men, but as beli¢ving men. ‘This is indicated also by the grand rite of baptism, instituted by 
Christ when he commissioned his disciples to preach the Gospel, and call men into his ehureli. 
That baptism was the gate into this church ot be denied; but faith was required in order 
to baptism; and, where: true faith existed; this open confession of Chuist. would necessarily 
follow, without delay. » Here, then, we see on what grounds men were actually clected into 
the church of Christ; it was with respect to their faith that they were thus chosen out of the 
world, and thus chosen into the church.. The rule, too, is, universal ; and if so, if it universally 
holds good that actual election has respect to faith, then, unless God’s eternal purpose to 
elect be at variance with his electing, that is, unless he purposes one thing and does another 
differing from his purpose ; purposes to elect without respect to faith ; and only actually elects 
with respect to faith; his eternal purpose to elect had respect. both (0 faith and obedience. 

It is true, that the Synod of Dort, says, that election is “ato faith and the obedience of 
faith,” &c, thereby making: the end of election to’be faith: in other words their doctrine is, * 
that some men were personally chosen to believe and obey, even before they existed, Butwe 
have no such doctrine in Scriptuzeas the election of individuals unto faith ; and. it is inconsist- 
ent with several passages which expressly speak of personal election. 

“Many are ¢alled but few chosen.” In this passage we must understand, that the many 
who are called, are called to believe and obey th Gospel, or the calling means nothing; in 
other words they are not called. But if the end of this calling be faith and obedience, and the 
end of election also be faith and obedience, then have we in the text a senseless bat hoes | 
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for if the many are called. to believe and obey, then, of course, we need not have been told that 

the few are chosen to believe and obey, since the few are included in the many. But if the ¢ 
“choosing” of the “ few’? means, as it must, something different to the “calling” of the “many,y? 
then, is the end of election different to the end of calling; and if the election be, as is plain - 
from: the passage, eonsequent upon the calling, then it can mean nothing else than the 
choosing of those “ few,” of the “many,” who heing obedient to the “calling,” had previously 
believed and obeyed, into the true church and family of God, which is the proper and direeh ~ 
object of personal election. This passage, therefore, which unquestionably ens of personal 
election, contradicts the notion of an election-wnfo faith and obedience, and makes our election 
consequent upon our obedience to the calling, or evangelical invitation, 
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Let this notion of personal election wnto faith be tested also by another passage, in which, “ 
like the former, personal election is spoken of. “J have.chosen you out of the world,” John 
xv, 19. According to the notion of the Synod of Dort, the act of election consists in appointing 
or ordaining a certain number of the human race to believe and obey; here the personal 
electing act is a choosing out of the world, a choosing, manifestly, into the number of Christ’s 
disciples, which no man is capable of without a-previous faith; for the very act of becoming 
Christ’s disciple was a confession of faith in him, ‘ on 

A third passage, in which election is spoken of as personal, or at least with more direct 
reference to individual experience, than to Christians in their collective capacity as the church 
of Christ, is t Peter i, 2, ‘Elect: according. to the foreknowledge of God the Father, through 
sanctification ofthe. Spirit unto obedience, and sprinkling of the blood of Jesus!” Here 
obedience is not the end of election, but of the sanctification of the Spirit; and both + 
joined “ with the sprinkling of the blood of Jesus,” (which, in all cases, is apprehended by 
faith,) as the media through which our election is effeected—“elect through sanctification of 
the Spirit,” &c. These cannot, therefore, be the ends of our personal election; for if we are 
elected “through” that sanctification of the Spirit which produces obedience, we are not 
elected, being unsanetified and disobedient, in order to be sanctified by the Spirit that we 
may obey: it is the work of the Spirit which produces obedient faith, and through we 
are “elected” into the church of God. ; / 

Very similar to the’ age just explained is 2'Thess. ii, 13, 14, “But we are bound to 
give thanks alw for you, brethren, because God hath from the beginning chosen 
you unto salvatic ch sanctification of the Spirit and belief of the truth ; whereunto he 
called you by our | to the obtaining of the glory of our Lord Jesus Christ.” As the 
Apostle had been predicting the future apostasy of persons professing Christianity, he recol- 
lects, with gratitude, that from “ the beginning,” from the very first reception ofthe Gospel in 
Thessalonica, which was preached there by St. Paul himself with great success, the Thessa- 
lonians had manifested no symptoms of this apostasy, but had been honourably steadfast in 
the faith. For this he gives thanks to Godin the verses above quoted, and in the 15th exhorts 
them still “to stand fast.” When, therefore, Calvinistic commentators interpret the clause 
“hath chosen you from the beginning,” to mean election from eternity, they make a gratuitous 
assumption which has nothing inthe scope of the passage to warrant it. Mr. Scott, indeed,(1) 
rather depends upon the “calling” of the Thessalonians being, as he states, subsequent to their 
election, than upon an arbitrary interpretation of the clause “from the beginning,” and says, 
“if the calling of the Thessalonians was the effect of any preceding choice of them, it comes 
to the same thing whether the choice was made thexpreceding day, or from the foundation of 
the world.” But the een? of the members of this church is not represented by the Apostle 
as the effect of their having been chosen, but on the contrary, their election is spoken of as the 
effect of “the sanctification of the Spirit, and belief of the truth ;” and these, as the effects of 












the calling of the Thessalonians by the Gospel,— whereunto,” ‘to which sanctification and 


faith, “he called you by our Gospel.” Or the whole may be considered as the an nt to 
the next clause “to which” election from the beginning, through sanctification of the Spirit, 
and belief of the truth, “he called you by our Gospel.” Certain it is, that sanctification and 
belief of the truth cannot be the ends of election if they are the means of it, as they are here 
said to be; and we may therefore conclude from this, as well as from the other passages we 
have quoted as speaking of the personal election of believers, that this kind of election is not 
“unto faith and obedience,”,as stated in “ The Judgment of the Synod of Dort,” that is, a 
choice of individuals to be made believers and obedient persons; but an election, as it is 
expressed both by St. Peter and St. Paul, through faith and obedience; or, in other words, a 
choice of persons already believing and obedient into the family of God. 

There are scarcely any other passages in the New Testament, which speak expressly of 
personal election; but there is another class of texts in which the term election occurs, which 
refer to believers, not distributively, but collectively ; not personally, but as a body, either 
existing as particular churches, or as the universal church; and, by entirely overloo! or 
ingeniously confounding this obvious distinction, the advocates of unconditional personal eles 
tion bring forward such passages with confidence, as proofs of the doctrine of election unto 
faith furnished by the word of God. Thus the Synod of Dort quotes, as the leading proof of 
its doctrine of personal election, Eph. i, 4, 5,6, “ According as he hath chosen us in him before 
the foundation of the world, that we should be holy and without blame before him in love: 
having predestinated us unto the adoption of children by Jesus Christ, to himself, according to 
the good pleasure of his will, to the raise of the glory of his grace, wherein he hath made us 
accepted in the beloved.” ‘This, i , is the only passage quoted by the Synod of Dort, in 
which the terms chosen-and election oceur; and, we may ask, why none of those on which we 
have above offered some remarks, were quoted also, since the subject of personal election is 
much more obviously contained in them than in that which they have adduced? The —_ 
answer is, that the others were perceived not to:accord with the doctrine of “election unto faith 
and obedience ;” while this, in which the personal election of individual believers is not referred 
to, but the collective election of the whole body of Christians, was better suited to give a colour 


(1) Notes in loc, 
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to their doctrine, because it speaks, of course, and as the subject required, of election as the 
means of faith, and of faith as the end of election, an order which is reversed when the election 
of individuals, or the election of any body of believers, considered distributively and personally, - 
is the subject of the Apostle’s discourse, If, indeed, the election spoken of in this Hilasc were , 

ersonal election, the Calvinistic doctrine would not follow from it; because it would admit of 
bethe questioned, whether the choosing in Christ before the foundation of the world, here 
mentioned, was a choice of certain persons, as men merely, or as believing men, which is surely 
the most rational, For all choice necessarily supposes some reason; but, as men, all things 

_ were equal between those who, according to this scheme, were chosen, and those who were 

passed by. But, according to the Calvinists, this election was made arbitrarily, that is, with- 
out any reason, but that God would have it so; and to this sense they bend the clause in the 
pase under consideration, “according to the good pleasure of his will.” 'This phrase has, 

owever, no such arbitrary sense. “The good pleasure of his will” means the benevolent and _ 
full acquiescence of the will of God with a, wise and gracious act; and, accordingly, in verse _ 
11, the phrase is varied “according to the counset of his own will,” an expression which isat ‘ 
utter variance with the repulsive notion that mere will is in any case the rule of the Divine 
conduct, or, in other words, that he does ‘any thing merely because he will do it, which excludes 
all “counsel.” To choose men to salvation considered as believers, gives a reason for election 
which not only manifests the wisdom and goodness of God, but has the advantage of being 
entirely consistent with his own published and oupiass decree: “Ee that believeth shall be 
saved; and he that believeth not shall be damned.” This reveale: 1 promulgated decree, 
we must believe, was according to his eternat purpose ; and if from eternity he determined that 
believers, and only believers.in Christ, among the fallen vie shoul b , saved, the conclusion 













is inevitable that those whom he chose in Christ “before the foundation of the world,” were 
considered, not as men merely, which gives no reason of choice worthy of ¢ mypracional being, 
much less of the ever blessed God; but as believing men, which harmonizes the doctrine of 
election with the other doctrines\of Scripture, instead of placing it, as in the Calvinistic scheme, 


in opposition to them. For the choice not being of certain men, as such; but of all persons. x 





believing ; and all men to whom the Gospel is preached, being called to believe, every one 
may place himself in the number of the persons so elected. Thus we get rid of the doctrine 
of he election of a set and determinate number of men; and with that, of the fearful conse. 
quence, the absolute reprobation of all the rest, which so few Calvinists themselves have the 
courage to avow and maintain, " eis 

But though this argument might be very successfully urged against those who interpret the 
passage above quoted of personal election, the context bears. unequivocal proofs that it is not 
of an election or predestination of this kind of which the Apostle speaks; but of the élection 
of believing Jews and Gentiles-into the church of God ; in other words, of the eternal purpose 
of God, upon the publication of the Gospel, to constitute his visible church no longer upon the 
ground of natural descent from Abraham, but upon the foundation of faith in 6 arist. “For 7 
upon no other hypothesis can that distinction which the Apostle makes between the Jews 
who first believed, and the Gentile Ephesians, who afterward believed, be at all explained. 
He speaks first of the election of Christians in general, whether Jews or Gentiles; using the 
pronouns “us” and “we” as comprehending himself and all others. He then proceeds to the 
‘predestination” of those “who first trusted in Christ:” plainly meaning himself and other 
believing Jews. He goes on to say, that the Ephesians were made partakers of the same ; 
faith, and therefore were the subjects of the same election and predestination: “in whom ye 
also trusted after that ye heard the word of truth:” the preaching of which truth to them as fi 
Gentiles, by the a and his coadjutors, was, in consequence of God “having made 
known unto them the mystery of his will, that in the dispensation of the fulness of times he 
might gather together in one al hin in Christ ;” which, in the next chapter, a manifest con- 
tinuance of the same head of discourse, is explained to mean the calling in of the Gentiles with 
the believing Jews, reconciling “both unto God in one body by the cross, having slain the 
enmity thereby.” The same subject he pursues in the third chapter, representing this union 
of believing Jews and Gentiles in one church as the revelation of the mystery which had been 
hid “from the beginning of the world ;” but was now manifested “ according to the eternal 
purpose which he purposed in Christ Jesus our Lord,” verses 8-11. Here then we have the 
true meaning of the election and predestination of the Ephesians spoken of in the opening ot 
the Epistle; it was their election, as Gentiles, to be, along with the believing Jews, the church 
of God, his acknowledged people on earth ; which election was according to God’s “ eternal 
purpose,” to change the constitution of his church; to establish it’on the ground of faith in \ 
Christ: and thus to extend it into all nations. So far as this respected the Ephesians in ve, 
general, their election to hear the Gospel sooner than many other Gentiles was mmeonditional 
and sovereign, and was an election “wnto faith and obedience of faith ;” that is to say, these ? 
were the ends of that election; but so far as the Ephesians were concerned, as individuals, 
they were actually chosen into the church of Christ as its vital members, on their delieving ; 
and so the election to the saving benefits of the Gospel was a consequence of their faith, and not, 
the end of it, and was therefore conditional—“in whom also ye trusted, after that ye heard 
the Word of Truth, the Gospel of your salvation; in whom also, after that ye believed, ye were ‘ 
sealed with the Holy Spirit of promise,” 


1 


another class of Scripture proofs quoted by Calvinists to strengthen their argument :—those © 


which speals of the “calling,” and “predestination” of believers. icc 5 y 
The terms “to call,” “called,” and “calling,” very frequently occur in ie: 
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piich can warrant any one to limjt the meaning of the texts we have adduced to prove that 
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The Calvinistic doctrine of election unto faith has no stronger passage than this to Tez 
for support ; and this manifestly fail raaerie other passages in which the terms e 
or chosen occur, all favour a very diffe! view of the Scripture doctrine. 4 


commanded to be diligent “to make our calling and election sure,” or firm, this sup, 
it may be rendered nugatory by want of diligence; a doctrine which cannot go 
the absolute certainty of our salvation as founded upon a decree determining, inf 
rsonal election. to eternal life, and our faith and obedience in order to it. When br 
are called a “chosen generation,” they are also called “a royal priesthood, a holy people ;” 
and if the latter characteristics depend upon, and are consequences of faith, so the former 
depends upon a previous faith, and, is the consequence of it. Finally, although these terms” 
themselves occur in but few passages, and in all of them which respect the personal ex pe 
of individuals express, or necessarily imply, the previous condition of faith, there are 
others, Baie, in different termas, embody the same doctrine. ‘The phrases to be “1~ Chris 
and to be “Cunist’s,” are, doubtless, equivalent to the personal election of believers: and 
these, and similar modes of expression, are constantly occurring in the New 7 heme iaaget 
no man is ever represented as ‘*Christ’s,” or as “in Christ,” by an eternal election unto. 
but, on the contrary, as entering into that relation which is termed being “ns Christ ;” or 
being “ Christ’s,” through personal faith alone. The Scripture knows no such distinctions as 
elect unbelievers, and elect believers; but all unbelievers are represented as “of the world,” ~ 
under “condemnation,” so.that ‘the wrath of God abideth upon them;” and as liable to — 
eternal ruin. But if Calvinistic election be truc, then there are elect unbelievers; and with. ~ 
respect to these, the doctrine of Seripture is contradicted: for they are not “of the orld,” 
though in, a state of unbelief, since God from eternity “chose them out of the world” they 
are not under condemnation, “ but were penned from eternity ;” “the wrath of God not 
abide upon them,” for they are objects of an unchangeable love which has decreed their salya- 
tion: subject to no conditions whatever; and therefore no state of unbelief can e them 
objects of wrath, as no condition. of faith can make them objects of a love which was moved 
by no such consideration. Nor are.they liable to ruin. They never were, nor can be liable 
toit: the, very threats. of God are without meaning as.to them, and ‘consciousness of 
nilt and danger under the awakenings of the Spirit are deceptious, and unreal ; contradicting 
the work of the Spirit in the heart of man, as THE Spinit oF Trot. For if he “conyinces 
them of sin,” he convinces them of danger; but they are, in fact, in no danger; and the 
monstrous conclusion follows inevitably, that the Spirit is employed in exciting fears which * 
haye no foundation, , , nie Gr 
We have thus considered the Scriptural doctrine of election ; and as we find nothing in it 
hrist, made.an actual atonement, for the sins of all mankind, we. may proceed to examine 


and especially in.the Epistles. Sometimes “ to call” signifies-to invite to _ 
Gost 4 offer salyation through Christ, either by God himself, or underhis appointment, 

his servants ; and in the parable of the marriage of the king’s son, Matt. xxii, 1-14, ga 
appears, to, haye given rise to many instances of the use of this term in the Epistles, we have 
noe descriptions of “called” or invited persons. First, the disobedient who would ues serie 
in at the call; but made light of it. Second, the class of persons represented by the man 
who, when the king came in.to sce his guests, had not on the wedding garment; and with 
respect to. whom our Lord makes the general remark, “for many are called, b 
chosen.” . ‘The persons thus represented by this individual culprit, were not only “called,” 






but, actually came into the company. Third, the approved guests; those who were both 
called and chosen. As far as the simple calling, or invitation, is concerned, all these thre 
classes stand uponequal ground; all were invited ; and it depended upon their choice and con- 
duct whether they embraced the invitation, and were admitted as guests. We haye i 
here to countenance the Calvyinistic fiction, which is termed “effectual Rallingy ‘This implies 
an irresistible influence exerted upon all the approved guests, but withheld from the disobe- 
dient, who.conld not, therefore, be-otherwise than disobedient.;, or at most could only come.in 
without that wedding garment, which it was never Pg into their power to take out of the 
king’s wardrobe ;. the want of which, would necessarily exclude them, if not from the chureh 
on earth, yet from the church in heaven. The doctrine of the parable is in entire contradic- 
tion to this; for they who refused, and they who complied but partially with the-calling, are 
represented, not merely 2s, being left without the benefit of the feast; but as in er d 
tional guilt and pte tl refusing the invitation. It is to this offer of salvation by 
the Gospel, this invitation to spiritual and cternal benefits, that St. Peter. SPPOATE to_refer, 
when he, says, Acts ii, 39, “For the promise is unto you, and to your children, and to all 
that.are afar off, even as many as the Lord our God shall can :” a passage which, we 
observe, in passing, declares “ the ise” to be as extensive as the “‘calling;” in othe 
words, as, the offer or invitation. To this also St. Paul refers, Rom..i, 5, 6, “By whom we 
have received grace and appstleship for obedience to the faith among all nations, for his 
name ” that is, to publish his Gospel, in order to bring all nations to the obedience of faith; 


“ 
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“among whom are ye also the cauuen of Jesus Christ ;” you at Rome have heard the Gos- 
pel, and have been invited to salvation in consequence of this design. This promulgation 


of the Gospel, by the ministry of the Apostle, personally, under the name of calling, Is also 


referred to in Galatians i, 6, “1 marvel that ye are so soon removed from him that called you 
into the grace of Christ,” (obviously meaning that it was the Apostle himself who had called 
them by his preaching to the grace of Christ,) “unto another Gospel” So also in chap. v, 
13, “ For, brethren, ye have been called unto liberty.” Again, 1 Thess. ii, 12, “That ye would 
walk worthy of God, who hath eaten you [invited you] to his kingdom and glory.” + 
Inour Lord’s parable it will also be observed, that the persons called are not invited as separate 
individuals to partake of solitary blessings; but they are called to “a feast,” into a ¢ mY, 
or society, before whom the banquet is spread. The full revelation of the transfer of the visible 
church of Christ from Jews by birth, to believers of all nations, was not, however, then made. 
When this branch of the evangelic system was fully revealed to the Apostles, and taught 
by them to others, that part of our Lord’s parable which was not at first Basoged, was more 
particularly inculcated by his inspired followers. The calling of guests to the evangelical 
feast, we now more fully learn, was not the mere calling of men to partake of spiritual bene- — 
fits; but calling them also to form a spiritual society composed of Jews and Gentiles, the 
believing men of all nations; to have a common fellowsite in these blessings, and: to be 
formed into this fellowship for the purpose of increasing their number, and diffusing the bene- 
fits of salvation among the people or nation to which they respectively belonged. ‘The invi- 


tation, “the calling” of the first preachers, was to all who heard them im Rome, in Ephesus, 


in Corinth, in all other places; and those who embraced it, and joined themselves to the 
church by faith, baptism, and iiinaed public profession, were named especially and 
eminently “rne cALLED ;” because of their obedience to the invitation. T a not only 
put in their claim to the blessings of Christianity individually ; but became members of the 


new church, that spiritual society of believers which God now visibly owned as his people. 


_ As they were thus called into a common fellowship by the Gospel, this is sometimes termed 


their vocation ;? as the object. of this church state was to promote “ holiness,” it is termed a 
“holy vocation :” as sanctity was required of the members, they are said to have been “called” 
to be saints :” as the final result was, through the mercys of God, to be eternal life, we hear 
of “the hope of their calling ;” and of their being “called to his eternal glory by Christ 
Jesus.” : : 

‘These views will abundantly explain the various passages in which the term “calling” 
occurs in the Epistles, Rom. ix, 24, “Even us whom he hath catuep, not of the Jews only, 
but also of the Gentiles :” that is, whom he hath made members of his church through faith. 


1 Cor. i 24, “But unto then which are carte, both Jews and Grecks, Christ the power of 


God, and the wisdom of God ;” the wisdom and efficacy of the Gospel being, of course, ace 
knowledzed in their, very profession of Christ, in a to those to whom the preaching, 
of “Christ erucified,” was “a stumbling block,” and “foolishness.” 4 Cor. vii, 18, “Is any 
aman catinn ;” (brought to acknowledge Christ, and to become a member of his church ;) 
“being cireumeised, let him not become uncircumcised: is any caLLep in uncireumeision, let 
him not be circumeised.” Eph. iv, 1-4, “That ye walk worthy of the vocation wherewith 
ye are called. There is one body, and one spirit, even as ye are caLLED in one hope of your 
calling.” 1 Thess. ii, 12, “ Sf would walls worthy of God, who hath CALLED you to 
his kingdom and glory.” | 2 Thess. ii, 13, 14, “’Lhrough sanctification of the Spirit and belief 
of the truth, whereunto he catmp you by our Gospel, to the obtaining of the glory of our 
Lord Jesus pe al 2'Tim. i, 9, 10, “Who hath saved us and caLtep us with a holy eall- 
ing; not according to our works, but according to his own purpose and grace, which was 
given us in Christ Jesus, before the world began ; but is now made manifest by the appearing 
of our Saviour Jesus Christ:” on which passage we may remark, that the object of the 
“calling,” and the “ purpose,” mentioned in it, must of necessity be interpreted to mean the 
establishment of the church on the principle of faith; and not, as formerly, on natural 
descent. For personal election, and a purpose of effectual personal calling, could not have been 
hidden till manifested by the appearing of Christ; since every instance of true conversion to 
God in any age prior to the appearing of Christ, would be as much a mamifestation of eternal 
election, and an instance of personal effectual calling, according to the Calvinistic scheme, as 
it was after the appearance of Christ. The Apostle is speaking of a purpose of God, which 
was kept seeret till revealed by the Christian system; and, from various other parallel passa- 
es, we learn that this secret, this “mystery,” as he often calls it, was the union of the 
ews and Gentiles in.“ one body,” or church, by faith. « : 5 . 

In none of these passages is the doctrine of the exclusive calling of any set number of men, 
contained; and the Synod of Dort, as though they felt this, only attempt to reason the doc 
trine from a text not yet quoted ; but which we will now examine. It is Rom. viii, 30: 
“Whom he did predestinate, them he also called ; and whom he called, them he also ustified ; 
and whom he justified, them he also glorified.” This is the text on which Calvinists 
chiefly rest their doctrine of effectual calling ; and tracing it as they say, through its steps 
and links, they conclude, that a set and determinate number of persons having been predesti- 
nated unto salvation, this set number only are called effectually, then justified, and finally 


~ glorified.. The words of the Synod of Dort att “he hath chosen a set number of certain men, 
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neither better, nor moze worthy than others ; but lying in the.common misery with others, 
to salvation in Christ, whom he had also appointed the Mediator and Head of the elect ; and 
the foundation of salvation from all eternity ; and so he decreed to give them to him to be 
saved; and effectually to call, and draw them to a communion with him, by his word and 
Spirit; or to give them a true faith in him: to justify, sanctify, and finally glorify them ; 
having been kept in the communion of his Son, to the demonstration of his mercy, and the 
praise of the riches of his glorious grace.” (2) 2 

- Thetext under ponsidierstlt lia ddled by the Synod in proof of the doctrine of this article ;, : 
but it was evidently nothing to the purpose, unless it had spoken of a set and determinate : 
number of men:as predestinated and called, independent of any consideration of their faith and 
obedience ; which number, as being determinate, would, by consequence, exclude t st.-As. _ 
these are points on which the text is at least silent, there is nothing in it unfriendly to those 
arguments founded on. explicit texts of holy writ, which have been already urged against J 
this view of clean? -and with this notion of election is refuted, also, the cogn etrine of 
effectual calling, considered as a work of God in the heart of which the elect only can be the _/ 
subjects. But the passage, having been pressed into so alien a service, deserves consideration ; 
and it will be found that it. indeed speaks of the privileges and hopes of true believers; 
not of those privileges and hopes as secured to them by any such decree of election 
Synod has advocated. To prove this, we remark, 1. That the chapter in which the 
found, is the lofty and animating conclusion of St. Paul’s argument on justificati f 
it is a discourse of that present state of pardon and sanctity, and of that future hope of 
city, into which justification introduces believers, notwiths ing those sufferings and 
cutions of the present life to which those to whom he wrote were exposed, and under 
they had need of encouragement. It was, obviously, not in his design here to s 
doctrines of election and non-eélection, however these doctrines may be unders 















nothing in the course of his ent which leads to them; and those who make 
text in question for this pur are obliged, therefore, to press it, by circuitous i Cy 
into their service. ae. Pte ; ay 3 — sey 
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_ 2, As the passage stodalp intimate connection with an important and eet at 
it ought not to be considered as ated and complete in itself; which has been the great 
source of erroneous interpretations. Under the sufferings of the present time, the Apostle « 
encourages those who teat believed with the hope of a glorious resurrection: this forms the 
subject of his consolatory remarks from verse 17 to 25. The assistance and “intercession” of 


the Spirit ; and the working of “all things together for good to them that love God, to them 











who are the called according to his purpose:” clearly g those who, according to the 

Divine design, had received and embraced the spel i , form a ditional Obie 
consolatory suggestion, The passage under consideration immediately follows, and is in full, 

for the Synod has quoted it short: “And we know that all things work together for good te . 
them that love God, to them who are the called (who are called) according to his purpose 

For whom he did foreknow, he also did predestinate to be confor to the image of his Son, 

that he might be the first-born among many brethren. Moreover, whom he did pele!” , 

them he also called; and whom he called, them he also justified; and whom he justified 






them he also glorified.” The connection is here manifest. “The sufferings 
time could only work together for the good” of them that “love God,” by b 
with, and compensated in a future state Ye a glorious resurrection from 





fore the A tle shows that this was the design. of God, the ultimate and triumphant result of ~ 
the admint cational, his grace, that they who. love God here, s be conformer 
image of his Son, in his glorified state, that he might be “the first- ong brethren:” the 





head and chief of the redeemed, who shall be acknowledged as his “brethren,” and co-heirs of 
his glory: Thus the whole of the 29th verse, is a reason given to show way “all things, 
however painful in the present life, work together for gi u that love-Gop; it is 
therefore troduced by the connective particle, 674, which has here, obviously, a causal signi- 
fication, “for (because) whom he did foreknow, he also did predestinate.?. 

3. The Apostle is here speaking, we. , not of the foreknowledge.or predestination of 
bodies of men to church privileges ; but of the experience of believers, taken distributively and 
personally, This will, however, be found to strengthen our argument against. the use made of 
the latter part of the passage by the Synod of Dor. st 

t@ affirmed of believers, that they were “ focckndioht This: may be taken in the 
sense of fore-approved. For not only is it common with the saci riters to express approval 
by the phrase “to know ;” of which Hebraism the instances are many in the New Tes’ J 
but in Rom. Xi, Sata “foreknow,” is best interpreted into this meaning. “God hath not east 
away his people which he ForeKNew.” _It is not of the whole people. Israel of which the 
Apostle here speaks, as the context shows; but of the believing j ‘tat called subse-~ 
quently “the remnant according to the-election of grace:” a clause which has been before 
explained. . The question put mane Apostle into the mouth o: ting Jew, is, “Hath 
God cast away his people?” This is denied; but the illustration taken from the reservation _ 
of seven thousand men, in the time o lijah, who had not bowed the knee to Baal, proves 
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that St. Paul meant to say that God had cast off, from being members of his church, all but 
the remnant; all but his people whom he “ foreknew ;” those who had laid aside the inveterate 
prejudices of their nation, and had entered into the new Christian church by faith. ‘These 
he foreknew, that is, approved; and so received them into his church, In this’sense of the 
term foreknew, the text in question harmonizes well with the context. “ All things work 
together for good to them that love God,” &c. ‘For, whom he did foreknow,” ( peure as 
lovers of him,) “he predestinated ‘to be conformed to the image of his Son,” in mi d and 
temper here, and especially in glory hereafter.: Re Tag. Mo 
he second sense of foreknowing is that of simple prescience; and if any prefer this we 
shall not dispute with him, since it will come to the same issue- The foreknowledge of men 
must have respect either simply to their existence as persons, or as existing under some par- 
ticular circumstances and characters. If persons only be the objects of this foreknowledge, 
then has*God’s prescience no more to do with the salvation of the elect, than of the non-elect, 
since all are equally foreknown as persons in a state of existence: and we might as well argue 
the glorification of the reprobate from God’s foreknowing them, in thissense, as that of the 
elect. The objects of this foreltnowledge, then, must be men under certain circumstances and 
characters; not in their simple existence as rational beings. If, therefore, the term “ fore- 
know,” in the passage above cited, ‘God hath not cast away his people whom he foreknew,” 
bt en in the sense of prescience, those of the general mass of he who were not “cast 
a »” were foreknown under some circumstance and character which distinguished them 
. from the others; and what this was, is made sufficiently plain from the context,—the persons 
own, were the then lk he of the Jews, “even so then, at this present time also, 
there is a remnant according to the election of grace.” Equally clear are the circumstances 
and character, under which, more generally, the Apostle represents believers as having been 
‘eknown in the text more immediately under examination. Those ‘whom he did foreknow,” 
are manifestly the believers of whom he speaks in the discourse ; and who are called in chap, 
iii, 28, “them that lo od.” Under some character he must haye. foreknown them, or his 
edge of them would not be special and distinetive ; it would afford no ground from 
ich to argue any thing respecting them; it could make no ore between them and 
others. This specific character is given by the Apostle 2 oa it is not that which is gratuitously 
assumed by the Synod of Dort a selection of them from the mass, without respect to their 
faith. It is their faith itself: for of believers only-is St. Paul speaking as the subjects of this 
foreknowledge; and such belitvostge i. love God,” and who, having actually embraced 
the het venly invitation, are emphatically said to be, as before explained, “called according to 
his urpose.” ‘hig ‘ Oe og / ; 
Pips ‘o-predestinate, of to deteimine beforehand, is the next term in the text; but here it is also 
emarked, that the persons predestinated, or before determined to be glorified with Christ, 
> same persons, under the same circumstances and character, as those who are said to 
have been foreknown of | and what has been said under the former term, applies, there- 
fore, in part, to this. The subjects of predestination are the persons foreknown, and the 
persons foreknown, are true believers: foreknown as such, or ra could not ‘have been 
specially, or distinctively foreknown, according to the doctrine of the Apostle. ‘This pre- 
destination, then, is not of persons “uno faith and obedience,” but of believing and obedient, 
persons Leo eternal glory. Taner faith and obedience mentioned any where as the end of 
predestin er Soa in Eph. chap. 1, where we have already proved, when treating of 
election, that the predestination m of in that chapter, is the eternal purpose of God to 
“choose the Gentile Ephesians i is church, along with the believing Jews; and th at What 
1s there said, is not in led of atstraion, of collective election and predestination ; and 















that to the means and ordinances of salvation. For the argument, by w this is established, 
let the reader, to prevent repetition, turn back. |» iy " ' 
Thaliacsage before us, then, declares, that true believers were foreknown, and predestinated 
to eternal glory ; and when the Apostle adds, “moreover whom he did predestinate, them he 
also called; and whom he called, them he also justified ; and whom he justified, them he also 
glorified :” he shows in particular how the TM Aurpose to glorify believers is carried into 
effect, through all its stages. The great instrument of bringing men to “love God” is the 
Gospel; they are therefore caLLED, invited by it, to this state and benefits the calling being 
obeyed, they are JusTiriED; and being justified, and continuing in that state of grace, they 
are GLoRIFIED. This-is the. pin Ac obvious course of the amplification pursued by the 
Apostle; but let us remark how many. unscriptural notions the Synod of Dort engrafts 
upon it. First, a “certain number” of persons, not as believers, but as hi ae foreknown ; 
then a decree of predestination to eternal life goes forth in their favour; but still without 
‘respect to them as believing men as th jects of that decree ;—then we suppose, by another 
decree, (for the first ca look at qualities at all,) and by a second predestination, they are 
to be made believers ;— ey are exclusively “called :” then infallibly justified; and being 
justified, are infalliby | “a . In opposition to these notions, we have already si own, that 
the persons spoken oe foreknown and predestinated as believers, not as men or persons; 
and we may also oppose Scriptural objections to every | art of the interpretation, é 
As to calling, we alloy all of whom the hp : oc are necessarily “ called ;” 
for since he is discoursing of t e- predestination of believers in Christ to eternal glory, and does 
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not touch the question of the salvation, or otherwise, of those who have not the means of 
becoming such, the calling of the Gospel is necessarily supposed, as it is only upon that Divine 
system being proposed to their faith, that they could become believers in Christ. But though 
all such as the Apostle speaks of, are “called ;” they are not the only persons called: on 
the contrary, our Lord declares, that “many are called, but few chosen.” To confine the 
calling here spoken of to those who are actually saved, it was necessary to invent the fiction 
of “ effectual calling,” which is made peculiar to the elect ; but calling is the invitation, and 
offer, and publication of the Gospel : a bringing men into a state of Christian privilege to be 
improved unto salvation, and not an operation in them. Effectual invitation, effectual offer, 
and effectual publication, are turns of the phrase which sufficiently expose the delusiveness of 
their comment. By effectual calling, they mean an inward compelling of the mind to embrace 
the outward invitation of the Gospel, and to yield to the inward solicitations of the Spirit 
which accompanies it; but this, whether true or false, is a totally different thing from all that 
the New Testament terms cailing.” It is true, that some embrace the call, and others reject 
it, yet is there in the “ calling” of the Scripture nothing exclusively appropriate to those who 
are finally saved ; and though the Apostle supposes those whom he speaks of in the text as 
“called,” to have been obedient, he confines not the calling itself to them so as to. exclude 
others,—still “many are called.” Nor is the Synod more sound in assuming that all who are 
called are “justified.” If ‘ many are called, and few chosen,” this assumption is unfounded : 
nay, all compliances with the call, do not issue in justification ; forthe man who not only heard 
the call, but came in to the feast, put not on the wedding garment, and was therefore finally 
cast out. Equally contradictory to the Scripture is it so to explain St, Paul here, as to make 


him say, that all who are justified, are also glorified. The justified are glorified: but not, as. 


we have seen from various texts of Scripture already, all-who are justified. For if we have 
established it, that the persons who “turn back to perdition ;” “make shipwreck of faith, and 
of a good conscience ;” who turn out of the “ way of righteousness ;” who forget that they were 
“ purged from their old sins ;” who have “ tasted the good word of God, and the powers of the 
world to come ; and were made partakers of the Holy Ghost,” and were “ sanctified” with the 
blood they afterward “counted an unholy thing;” are represented by the Apostles to have 
been in a state of grace and acceptance with Ged, through Christ ; then all persons justified, 
are not infallibly glorified ; but only such are saved as “endure to the end ;” and they only. 
receive that “ crown of life,” who are “ faithful unto death.” ; 

The clear reason why the Apostle, having stated that true believers were foreknown and 
predestinated, introduces also the order and method of their salvation, was, to connect that 
salvation with the Gospel, and the work of Christ ; and to secure to him the glory of it. The 


Gospel reveals'it, that those who “love God,” shall find that “all things work together for - 


their good,” because (6m) they are ‘“predestinated to be conformed to the image_of the Son of 
God, in his glory; yet the Gospel did not find them lovers of God, but. made them so. Since, 
therefore, none but such persons were so foreknown and predestinated to be heirs of glory, the 
Gospel calling was issued according to “his purpose,” or plan of bringing them that love him 
to glory, in order to produce this love in them. “Whom” he thus called, assuming them to be 
obedient to the call, he justified ; ‘and whom he justified,” assuming them to be faithful unto 
death, he “glorified.” But since the persons predestinated were contemplated as believers, 
not as a certain number of persons ; then all to whom the invitation was issued might obey 
that call, and all might be justified, and all glorified. In other words, all who heard the Gos- 
pel, might, through it, be brought to love God; and might take their places among those 
whowere “ predestinated to be conformed to the image of his Son.” For since the predesti- 

ve sen, was not of a certain number of persons, but of all believers who love 
God ; then, either it must be allowed, that all who were called by the Gospel, might take the 
character and circumstances which would bring them under the predestination mentioned b' 
the Apostle; or else those who deny this, are bound to the conclusion, that God calls 
(invites) many, whom he never intends to admit to the celestial feast; and not only so, but 
‘punishes them, with the severity of a relentless displeasure, for not obeying an invitation 
which he never designed them to accept, and waren they never had the power to accept. In 
other words, the interpretation of this passage by the Synod of Dort obliges all who follow it 
to admit all the conseauences connected with the doctrine of reprobation, as before stated. 
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adverting to some of those insulated texts which are most frequently adduced to support the 
same conclusion, 

John vi, 37, “ All that the Father giveth me shall come to me ; and him that cometh to me 
I will in no wise cast out.” 4c 

It is inferred from this, and some similar passages in the Gospels, that by a transaction 
between the Father and the Son, a certain number of persons called “ the elect,” were given 
to Christ, and in process of time “drawn” to him by the Father; and that as none ean be 
saved but those thus “given” to him, and “drawn” by the Father, the doctrine of “ distin- 
guishing grace” is established ; and the rest of mankind, not having been given by the Father 
to the Son, ean have ho saving participation in the benefits of a redemption, which did not 
extend to them. This fiction has often been defended with much ingenuity ; but it remains 
a fiction still unsupported by any good interpretation of the texts which have been assumed 
as.its foundation. j 

1. The first objection to the view usually taken by Calvinists of this text, is, that in the 
case of the perverse Jews, with whom the discourse of Christ was held, it places the reason 
of their not “coming” to Christ, in their not having been “ given” to him by the Father ; 
whereas our Lord, on the contrary, places it in themselves, and shows that he considered their 
case to be in their own hands by his inviting them to come to him, and reproving them 
because they would not come. ‘ Ye have not his word {the word_of the Father) abiding in 
you ; for whom he hath sent, him ye believe not,” John v, 38. “And ye will not come to me 
that ye may have life,” verse 40. “How can ye believe, which receive honour one of another,” 
verse 44, “For had ye believed Moses, ye would have believed me, for he wrote of me,” _ 
verse 46. Now these statements cannot stand together ; for if the true reason why the per- ° 
verse Jews did not believe in our Lord was, that they had not been given tohim of the Father, 
then it lay not in themselves; but if the reason was that “his word did not abide in them;” 
that they “would not come to him ;” that they sought worldly “ honour;” finally, that. they 
believed not Moses’s writings; then it is altogether contradictory to these declarations, to 
place it in an act of God ; to which it is not attributed in any part of the discourse. 

2. To be “ given” hy the Father to Christ, is a phrase abundantly explained in the context. 
which this class of interpreters generally overlook. 
_ It had a special application to those pious Jews, who “ waited for redemption at Jerusa- 
lem :” those who read and believed the writings of Moses, (a general term it would seem for 
the Old ‘Testament Scriptures,) and who were thus prepared, by more spiritual views than 
the rest, though they were not unmixed with obscurity, to receive Christ as the Messiah. Of 
this description were Peter, Andrew, Philip, Nathanael, Lazarus and his sisters, and many 
others. Philip says to Nathanael, “ We have found him of whom Moses in the law and the 
prophets did write ;” and Nathanael was manifestly a pious Jew; for our Lord said of him, 
«Behold an Israelite indeed, in whom is no guile.” ‘The light which such honest inquirers into 
the meaning of the Scriptures obtained as to the import of their testimony concerning the 
Messiah, and the character and ¢laims of Jesus, is expressly attributed to the teaching and 
revelation of “the Father.” So, after Peter’s confession, our Lord exclaimed, “Blessed art 

‘thou Simon Bar Jonah, for flesh and blood hath not revealed it unto thee; butmy Father which 

is in heaven.” This teaching, and its influence upon the mind is, n John vi, 44, called the 
“ drawing” of the Father, «No man can come to me, except the Father draw him” for, that 
“to draw,” and “ to teach,” mean the same thing, is evident, since our Lord immediately adds, 
“Jt is written in the prophets, and they shall be all taught of God ;” and then subjoins this 
exegetical observation :—“ Every man, therefore, that hath heard, and hath learned of the Father, 
cometh to me.” Those who truly “believed” Moses’s words, then, were under the Father’s — 
illuminating influence, ‘ heard. and learned of the Father 3” were “ drawn” of the Father ; and 
so, by the Father, were “given to Christ,” as his disciples, to be more fully taught the mys- 
teries of his religion, and to be made the saving partakers of its benefits ;—for “ this is the 
Father’s will which sent me, that of all which he hath given me (thus to perfect in knowledge, 
and to exalt into holiness) I should lose nothing ; but should raise it up again at the last day.” 
Thus we have exhibited that beautiful process in the work of God in the hearts of'sincere Jews, 
which took place in their transit from one dispensation to. another, from Moses to Christ. Taught 
of the Father; led into the sincere belief, and general spiritual understanding of the Scriptures 
as to the Messiah; when Christ appeared, they were “drawn”. and “given” to him, as the 
now visible and accredited Head, Teacher, Lord, and Saviour of the church. _ All in this view 
is natural, explicit, and supported by the context; all in the Calvinistic interpretation 
appears forced, obscure, and. inapplicable to the whole tenor of the discourse. For to what 
end of edification of any kind, were the Jews told that none but a certain number, elected 
from eternity, and given to him before the world was by the Father, should come to him ; and 
that they to whom he was then speaking were not of that number? But the coherence of 
the discourse is manifest, when, in these sermons of our Lord, they were told that their not 
coming to Christ was the proof of their unbelief in Moses’s writings ; that they were not 
“taught of Gon ;” that they had neither “heard nor learned of the Father,” whom they yet 
professed to worship, and seek; and that, as the hinderance to their coming to Christ was in 
the state of their hearts, it was remediable by a diligent and honest search of the Scriptures; _ 
and by listening to the teachings of God. ‘To this very class of Jews our Lord, in this same _ 
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discourse, says, “Search the Scriptures ;” but to what end were they to do this, if, in the Calvin- 
istic sense, they were not given to him of the Father? The text in question, then, thus opened 
by a reference to the whole discourse, is of obvious meaning. ‘All that the Father giveth 
me after this preparing teaching, shall or will come to me; (for it is simply the future tense of 
the indicative mood which is used; and no notion of irresistible influence is conveyed ;) and - 
him that cometh to me, I will in no wise cast out.” The latter clause is added to show the 
perfect harmony of design between Christ and the Father, a point often adverted to in this 
discourse; for “I came down from heaven, not to do mine own will, but the will of him 
that sent me.” Whom, therefore, the Father-so gives, I receive: I enter upon my assigned 
office, and shall be faithful to it. In reference also to the work of God in the hearts of men in 
general, as well as to the honest and inquiring Jews of our Lord’s day, these passages have a 
clear and interesting application. The work of the Father is carried on by his convincing and 
teaching Spirit ; but that Spirit “testifies” of Christ, “leads” to Christ, and “ gives” to Christ, 
that we may receive the full benefit of his sacrifice and salvation, and be placed in the church 
of which he is the Head. But in this there is no exclusion.. "That which hinders others from 
coming to Christ, is that which hinders them from being “drawn” of the Father; from 
“hearing and learning” of the Father, in his holy word, and by his Spirit; which hinderance 
is the moral state of the heart, not any exclusive decree; not the want of teaching, or draw- 
ing; but, as it is compendiously expressed in Scripture, a “ resistinG of the Holy Ghost.” 

att. xx, 15, 16, “Is it not lawful for me to do what I will with my own? Is thine eye 
eyil because Iam good? So the last shall be first, and the first last ; for many are called but 
few chosen.” 

This passage has been often urged in proof of the doctrine of unconditional election; and 
the argument raised upon it is, that God has a right to dispense grace and glory to whom he 
will, on a principle of pure sovereignty ; and to leave others to perish in their sins. That the 
passage has no relation to this doctrine, needs no other proof than that it is the conclusion of 
the parable of the labourers in the vineyard. The householder gives to them that “wrought 
but one hour” an equal reward to that bestowed upon those who had laboured through the 
twelve. The latter received the full price of the day’s labour agreed upon ; and the former 
were made subjects of a special and sovereign dispensation of grace. ‘The exercise of the 
Divine sovereignty, in bestowing degrees of grace, or reward, is the subject of the parable, and 

“no one disputes it; but, according to the Calvinistic interpretation, no grace at all, no reward, 
is bestowed upon the non-elect, who are, moreover, punished for rejecting a grace never 
offered. The absurdity of such a use of the parable is obvious. It relates to no-such subject ; 
its moral manifestly relates to the reception of great offenders, and especially of the Gentiles, 

to the favour of Christ, and the abundant rewards of heaven. 

2 Timothy ii, 19, “ Nevertheless the foundation of God standeth sure, having this seal, The 

Lord knoweth them that are his; and, Let every one that nameth the name of Christ depart 

from iniquity.” 

The Apostle, in this chapter, is speaking of those ancient heretics who affirmed “that the 
resurrection is past already, and overthrew the faith of some.” What then? The truth itself 
hot overthrown; the foundation of God standeth sure, having. this seal, or inscription, 
The Lord knoweth,” or approveth, or, if it please better, distinguishes and acknowledges, 
then that are his;” and, “Let every one that nameth the name of Christ depart from - 
ugquity ;” which is as much as to say that none are truly “the Lord’s” who do not depart 
iniquity ; and that those whose faith is “overthrown” by the influence of corrupt princi- 
les and manners, are no longer accounted “his” all which is perfectly congruous with the 
Mpinions of those who hold the unrestricted extent of the death of Christ. ‘Toward the 
Jalvinistic doctrine, this text certainly bears no friendly aspect; for surely it was of little 
consequence to any, to have their “faith overthrown,” if that faith never was, nor could be 
connected with salvation. 1, rd 

John x, 26, “But ye believe not, because ye are not of my sheep, as I said unto you.” 

The argument here is, that the cause of the unbelief of the persons addressed was, that 
they were not of the number given to Christ by the Father, from eternity, to the exclusion 
of all others. (3) Let it, however, be observed, that in direct opposition to this, men are called 
the sheep of Christ by our Lord himself, not with reference to any supposed transaction 
between the Father and the Son in eternity, which is never even hinted at, but because of 
their qualities and acts. “My sheep hear my voice, and I know them; and they follow me.” 
“A stranger will they not follow.” Why then did not the Jews believe? Because they had 
not the qualities of Christ’s sheep: they were neither discriminating as to the voice of the 
shepherd, nor obedient to it. The usual Calvinistic interpretation brings in our Lord, in 
this instance, as teaching the Jews that the reason why they did not believe on him, was, that 
they could not believe! for, as Mr. Scott says in the note below, “not being of that chosen 
remnant, they were left to the pride and enmity of their carnal hearts.” This was not li 
to be very Sete Se aah. But the words of our Lord are manifestly words of 
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grounded, not upon acts of God, but upon acts of their own; and they are parallei to the 
passages—“If Gop were your Father, ye would love me,” chap. vili, 42. “Every one that 
is of the truth heareth my voice,” xviil, 37. ‘Flow can ye believe, which receive honour one 
of another,” v, 44. 

Jolm xiii, 18, “I speak not of you all: I know whom { have chosen : but that the Scripture 
may be fulfilled, He that eateth bread with me hath lifted up his heel against me.” 

“Te perfectly knew,” says Mr. Scott on the passage, “ what persons he had chosen, as well 
as which of them were chosen unto salvation.” This is surely making our Lord utter a very 
unmeaning truism; for as he chose the Apostles, so he must have “known” that he chose 
them. Dr. Whitby’s interpretation is, therefore, to be taken in preference. “J know the 
temper and disposition of those whom I have chosen, and what I may expect from every one 
of them ; for which cause I said, ‘ Ye are not all clean ;? but God in his wisdom hath permitted 
this, that as Ahithophel betrayed David, though he was his familiar friend, so Judas, my 
familiar at my table, might betray the Son of God; and so the words recorded, Psalms xli, 9, 
might be fulfilled in him also of whom king David was the type.” (4) Certainly Judas was 
“chosen” as well as the rest. “Have not I chosen you twelve, and one of you is a devil ?” nor 
have we any reason to conclude that Christ uses the term chosen differently in the two 
passages. When, therefore, our Lord says, “I know whom 1 have chosen,” the term know 
must be taken in the sense of discriminating character. 

John xv, 16, ““Ye have not chosen me, but I have chosen you, and ordained you, that ye 
' should go and bring forth fruit.” Mr. Scott, whom, as being a modern Calvinistic commen- 
tator, we rather choose again to quote, interprets—“‘chosen them unto salvation.” In its 
proper sense, we make no objection to this phrase: it isa Scriptural one; but it must be taken 
in its‘own connection. Here, however, either the term “chosen” is to be understood with 
reference to the Apostolic office, which is very agreeable to the context; or if it relate to the 
salvation of the disciples, it can have no respect to the doctrine of eternal election. For if the 
election spoken of were not an act done in time, it would have been unnecessary for our Lord, 
to say “Ye have not chosen me ;” because it is obvious they could not choose him before they 
came into being. Another passage also, in the same discourse, farther proves, that the election 
méntioned was an act done in time. “TI have chosen you out of the world,” verse 19. But if 
they were “chosen out of the world,” they were chosen subsequently to their being “in the 
world ;” and, therefore, the election spoken of is not eternal. “Ihe last’ observation will also 
deprive these interpreters of another favourite passage, “Those that thou gavest me I have 
kept, and none of them is lost, but the son of perdition.” The “giving” here mentioned, was 
no more an act of God ii eternity, as they pretend, than the “choosing” to which we have 
already referred; for in the same discourse the Apostles are called “ the men thou gavest me 
out of the world,” and were therefore given to Christ in time. "The exception as to Judas, also, 
proves that this “giving,” expresses actual discipleship. Judas had been “given” as well as 
the rest, or he couid not have been mentioned as an exception ; that is, he had been once 
* found,” or he could not have been “lost.” 2 Tim, i, 9; “ Who hath saved us, and called us 
with a holy calling, not according to our works, but according to his own purpose and grace, 
which was given us in Christ Jesus before the world began.” , 

Mr. Scott here contends for the doctrine of the personal election of the persons spoken of, 
“from the beginning, or before eternal ages,” which is the most literal translation ; and argues 
that this cannot be denied, without supposing “that all who live and die impenitent, may 
said to be saved, and called with a holy calling; because a Saviour was promised from ' 
beginning of the world.” “Indeed,” he adds, “the purpose of God is mentioned as the reas 
why they, rather than others, were saved and called.” ‘We shall see the passage in a very 
different light, if we attend to the following considerations. : , 

“The purpose and grace,” or gracious purpose, “ which was given us in Christ Jesus before 
the world began,” is represented as having been “hid in past ages ;” for the Apostle immediately 
adds, “but is now made manifest by the appearing of our Saviour Jesus Christ.” It cannot 
be the personal election of believers, therefore, of which the Apostle here speak; because it 
was saying nothing to declare that the Divine purpose to elect them was not manifest in former 
ages ; but was reserved to the appearing of Christ. Whatever degree of manifestation God’s 
purpose of personal election as to individuals receives, even the Calvinists acknowledge that it 
is made obvious only by the personal moral changes which take place in them through their 
“effectual calling,” faith, and regeneration. ‘Till the individual, therefore, comes into being, 
God’s purpose to elect him cannot be manifested ; and those who were so elected, but did not 
live till Christ appeared, could not have their election manifested before he appeared. Again, 
if personal election be intended in the text, and calling and conversion are the proofs’of per- 
sonal election, then it is not true that the election of individuals to eternal life, was kept hid 
until the appearing of Christ ; for every true conversion, in any former age, was as much a 
manifestation of personal election, that is of the peculiar favour and “distinguishing grace” of 
God, as it is under the Gospel. A parallel passage in the Epistle to the Ephesians, chap. iii, 

will however, explain that before us. “‘Whereby, when ye read, ye may understand 
my knowledge in the mystery of Christ, which in other ages was not made known unto the 
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sons of men, as it is now revealed unto the holy Apostles and Prophets by the Spirit ; that 
the Gentiles should be fellow heirs, and of the same body, and partakers of his promise in Christ 
by the Gospel:” and in verse 11, this is called, in exact conformity to the phrase used in the 
Epistle to Timothy, “ the eternal purpose which he. purposed in Christ Jesus our Lord.” The 
“ purpose,” or “gracious purpose,” mentioned in both places, as formerly hidden, but now 
manifested,” was therefore the purpose to.form one universal church of believing Jews and 
Gentiles; and in the text before us, the Apostle, speaking in the name of all his fellow 
Christians, whether Jews or Gentiles, says that they were saved and called according to that 
previous purpose and plan—“ who hath sayed us and called us,” &e. The reason why the 
Apostle Paul so often refers to “this eternal purpose” of God, is to justify and confirm his 
own ministry as a teacher of the Gentiles, and an assertor of their equal spiritual rights with 
the Jews; and that this subject was present to his mind when he wrote this passage, and not 
an eternal personal election, is manifest from verse 11, which is a part of the same paragraph, 
“whereunto I am appointed a preacher, and an Apostle, and @ teacher of the Gentiles.” 

But, says Mr. Scott, “all who live and die impenitent, may then be said to be ‘saved, and 
called with a holy calling,’ because a Saviour was promised from the beginning of the world.” 
But we do not say that any are saved only because a Saviour was promised from the begin- 
ning of the world; but that the Apostle simply affirms that the salvation of believers, whether 
Gentiles or Jews, and the means of that salvation, were the consequencés of God’s previous 
purpose, before the world began. All who are actually saved, may say, ““We are saved” 
according to this purpose; but if their actual salvation shut out the salvation of all others, 
then no more have been saved than those included by the Apostle in the pronoun “us,” which 
‘would prove too much. But Mr, Scott tells us that “‘the purpose of God’ is mentioned as 
the reason why they, rather than others, were thus saved and called.” It is mentioned with 
no such view. The purpose of God is introduced by the Apostle ashis authority for making 
to “the Gentiles” the offer of salvation ; and as a motive to induce Timothy to prosecute the 
same glorious work, after his decease. s obviously the scope of the whole chapter. 

Acts xiii, 48, “ And as many as were ordained to eternal life believed.” Mr. Scott is some- 
what less confident than some others ay to the support which the Calvinistic system is thought 
to derive from the word rendered ordained. He, however, attempts to leave the impression 
upon the minds of his readers, that it means, “appointed to eternal life.” 

We may, however, observe, 

1. That the ages here spoken of were the Gentiles to whom the Apostles preached the 
Gospel, upon the Jews of the same place “putting it from them,” and “judging” or proving 
“themselves unworthy of eternal life.” But if the only reason why the Gentiles believed was, 
that they were “ordained,” in the sense of personal predestination, “to eternal life ;” then the 
reason why the Jews believed not was the want of such a predestinating act of God, and not, 
as it is affirmed, an act of their own—the purtine 17 away from them. ‘ 

2. This interpretation supposes that all the elect Gentiles at Antioch believed at that time ; 
and that no more, at least of full age, remained to believe. "This is rather difficult to admit ; 
and therefore Mr. Scott says, “though it is probable that all who were thus affected at first, 
did not at that time beli¢ve unto salvation; yet many did’ But this is not according to the 
text, which says expressly, ‘‘as many as were ordained to eternal life believed :” so that such 
commentators must take this inconvenient circumstance along with their interpretation, that 
all the eleet at Antioch were, at that moment, brought into Christ’s church. 

3. Even some Calvinists, not thinking that it is the practice of the Apostles and Evangelists 
to lift up the veil of the deerces so high as this interpretation supposes, choose to render the 
words—“as many as were delermined,” or “ordered” for eternal life. r 

4. But we may finally observe, that, in no place in the New Testament, in which the same 
word occurs, is it ever employed to convey the meaning of destiny, or predestination ; a con- 
sideration which is fatal to the argument which has been drawn from it. The following are 
the only instances of its occurrence; Matt. xxviii, 16, “Then the cleven disciples went away 
into Galilee, into a mountain where Jesus had appointed them.” Here the word means com- 
manded, or at most agreed upon beforehand, and certainly conveys no idea of destiny. Luke 
vii, 8, “For I also am a man sel under authority.” Here the word means “ placed, or dig id 
Acts xv, 2, “They determined that Paul and Barnabas should go up to Jerusalem.” Here it 
signifies mutual agreement and decision, Acts xxii, 10, Arise, and go into Damascus; and 
there it shall be told thee of all things which are appointed for thee to do.” Here it means 
committed to, or appointed in the way of injunction; but no idea of vi | is conveyed. Acts 
xxviii, 23, “And when they had appointed him a day,” when they had fixed upon a day by 
mutual agreement; for St. Paul was not under the command or control of the visiters who came 
to him to hear his doctrine. Rom, xiii, 1, “The powers that, be are ordained of God:” clearly 
signifying constituted and ordered. 1 Cor. xvi, 15, “They have addicted themselves to the 
ministry of the saints:” here it can mean nothing else than applied, devoted themselves to. 
‘Thus the word never takes the sense of predestination ; but, on the contrary, when St. Luke 
wishes to convey that notion, he combines it with a preposition, and uses a compound lie 








“and hath determined the times before appointed.” ‘This was predrdination, and he the 
so terms it; but in the text in question he speaks not of predrdination, but of ordination si 3 
‘The word employed signifies, “to place, order, appoint, dispose, determine,” and is yery 
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variously applied. The prevalent idea is that of settling, ordering, and resolving; and the 
meaning of the text is, that as many as were fixed and resolved upon eternal life, as many as 
were careful about, and determined on salvation, believed. For that the historian is speaking 
of the candid and serious part of the hearers of the Apostles, in opposition. to the blaspheming 
Jews; that is, of those Gentiles “who, when they heard this, were glad, and gorified the word 
of the Lord,” is evident from the context. The persons who then believed, appear to have 
been under a previous preparation for receiving the Gospel; and were probably religious 
proselytes associating with the Jews. ; he 

Luke x, 20, “But rather rejoice, because your names ‘are written in heaven.” ‘The inference 


from this text is, that there is a regi of all the elect in the ‘Book of Life,” and that their 
number, according to the doctri e Synod of Dort, is fixed and determinate. Our Cal 
vinistic friends forget, however, that names may be “blotted out of the Book of Life :? and so 


the theory falls—“ And if any man shall take away from the words of the book of this pro- 
phecy, God shall take away his part out of the Book of Life.” 

Prov. xvi, 4, “The Lord hath made all things for himself; yea, even the wicked for the day 
of evil.” If there be any relevance in this passage to the Calyinistic theory, it must be taken 
in the supralapsarian sense, that the final cause of the creation of the wicked is their eternal 
punishment. “It follows from this, that sin is not the cause of punishment; but that this flows 
from the mere will of God; which is a sufficient refutation. The persons spoken of are 
“wicked.” Either they were made wicked by themselves, or by God. If not by God, then 
to make the wicked for the day of evil, can only mean that he renders them who have made 
themselves wicked, and remain incorrigibly so, the instruments of glorifying his justice, “in 
the day of evil,” that is, in the day of punishment. 'The Hebrew phrase, rendered literally, 
is, “the Lord doth work all things for himself;” applies as well to acts of government 
as to acts of creation. Thus, then, we are ‘the passage, not that God created the 
wicked to punish them, but so governs, ¢ d subjects all things to himself; and so 
orders them for the accomplishment of his pr e t the wicked shall not escape his just 
displeasure ; since upon such men the day of evil will ultimately come. It is therefore added 
in the next verse, “'Though hand jdin in‘hand, he shall not be unpunished.” (5) 

John xii, 37-40, “But though he had done so 'y miracles before them, yet they believed 
not on him; that the saying of Esaias the Prophet might be fulfilled, which he spake, Lord, 
who hath believed our report? and to whom hath the arm of the Lord been revealed? ‘There- 
fore they could not believe, because that Esaias said again, He hath blinded their eyes, and 
hardened their heart; that they should not see with their eyes, nor understand with their 
heart, and be converted, and I should heal them.” 

Mr. Seott’s interpretation is, in its first aspect, more moderate than that of many divines of 
the same school. It is—‘ they had long shut their own eyes, and hardened their own hearts ; 
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and so God would give up many of them to such judicial blindness, as rendered their conversion 


and salvation impossible. The prophecy was not the motive or cause of their wickedness ; 
but it was the declaration of God’s purpose which could not be defeated: therefore while this 
prophecy stood in Scripture against them, and others of like character, who hated the truth 
from the love of sin, the event became certain; in which sense it is said, that they could 
not believe.” 

That, in some special and aggravated cases, and especially in that which consisted in 
ascribing the miracles of Christ to Satan, and thus blaspheming the Holy Ghost; (eases, 
however, which probably affected but a few individuals, and those principally the chief Phari- 
sees and Rabbis of our Lonlts time ;) there was such a judicial dereliction as Mr. Scott speaks 
of, is allowed; but that it extended to the body of the Jews, who at that time did not believe 
in the mission and miracles of Christ, may be denied. ‘The contrary must appear from the 
earnest manner in which their salvation was sought by Christ and his Apostles, subsequently 
to this declaration ; and also from the fact of great tat a of this same people being afterward 
brought to acknowledge and embrace Christ and his religion, ‘This is our objection to the 
former part of this interpretation. Not every one who is lost finally, is given up previously to 
judicial blindness. To be thus abandoned before death is a special procedure, which our Lord. 

imself confines to the special case of blasphemy against the Holy Ghost. ‘To the latter part 
of the comment, the objection is still stronger. Mr. Scott acknowledges the wicked and wilful 
blindness of these Jews to be the cause of the judicial dereliction supposed. From this itwould 
naturally follow, that this wilful blinding, and hardening of their hearts, was the true reason 
why they “could not believe,” as provoking God to take away his Holy Spirit from them. 
But Mr. Scott cannot stop here. He will have another cause for their incapacity to believe : 
not, indeed, the prophecy quoted from Tsaiah by the Evangelist; but “Gon’s purpose,” of 
which that prediction, he says, was the “declaration.” It follows, then, that “they could not. 
believe,” because it was “Gon’s purpose which could not be defeated.” Agreeably to this Mr, 
Scott understands the prediction as asserting, that the agent in blinding the eyes of the people 
reproved, that is the obstinate Jews, was God himself. ; 


(5) Holden translates the verse, “ Jehovah hath made all things for himself; yea, even ihe wicked he daily 


sustains ;” and observes, “should the received translation be deemed correct, ‘the day of evil? would be eon- 
sidered, by a Jew of the age of Solomon, to mean, the day of trouble and affliction.” 
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: Let us now, therefore, more Senet examine this passage, and we shall find, 
& 1. That it affirms, not that their eyes should be blinded, or their ears closed, by a Divine 
: agency, as assumed by Mr. Scott and other Calvinists. ‘This notion is not found in Isaiah vs 
from which the quotation is made. There the agent is represented to be the Prophet himself, 
ie “Make the heart of this people fat, and make their ears heavy, and shut their eyes; lest they 
ate A see with their eyes,” &c. Now as the Prophet could exert no secret direct influence over the 
minds of the disobedient Jews, he must have fulfilled this commission, if it be taken literally, by 
preaching to them a fallacious and obdurating doctrine, like that of the false prophets; but if, 
as we know, he preached no such doctrine, then are the words to be understood according to 
the genius of the Hebrew language, which often represents him as an agent, who is the occa- 
sion, however innocent and undesigned, of any thing being dage by another. Thus the 
Prophet, in consequence of the unbelief of the Jews of his day in those promises of Messiah 
he was appointed to deliver, and which led him to complain, “ Who hath believed our report!” 
became an occasion to the Jews of “making their own hearts fat, and their ears heavy, and 
of shutting their eyes” against his testimony. The true agents were, however, the Jews 
themselves; and by all who knew the genius of the Hebrew language they would be under- 
stood as so charged by the Prophet. Thus the Septuagint, the Arabic, and the Syriac versions 
x * all agree in rendering the text, so that the people themselves, to whom the Prophet wrote, are 
made the agents of doing that which, in the style of the Hebrews, is ascribed to the Prophet 
himself. So also, it is manifest, that St. Paul, who quotes the same Scripture, Acts xxviii, 
25-27, understood the Prophet; “ Well spake the Holy Ghost by Esaias the Prophet unto our 
fathers, saying, Go unto this people, and say, Hearing ye shall hear, and not understand; and 
seeing ye shall see, and not perceive: for the heart of this people is waxed gross, and their 
ears are dull of hearing, and their eyes wave Truex closed ; lest they should see with their ey 
and hear with their ears, and understand with their heart, and should be converted, and 
should heal them.” ‘Nor in the passage as it is given by St, John, is the blinding of the ey: 
of the Jews attributed to God. It stands, it is true, in our version, “ He hath blinded the 
eyes,” &c. But the Greek verbs have no nominative case expressed, and it is left to be su 
by the reader. Nor does the context mention the agent; and farther, if we supply the pronoun 
He, we cannot refer it to God, since the passage closes with a change of person, “and I should 
heal them.” The agent blinding and hardening, and the agent attempting to “heal,” cannot, 
therefore, be the same, because they are opposed to each other, not only grammatically, but 
in design and operation. That agent, then, may be “the god of this world,” to whom the 
work of blinding them that believe not, is expressly attributed by the Apostle Paul; or St. 
John, familiar with the Hebrew style, might refer it to the Prophet, who, consequentially, and 
through the wilful perverseness of the Jews, was the occasion of their making their own 
“hearts gross, and closing their ears ;” or, finally, the personal verb may be used imperson~ 
ally, and the active form for the passive, of which critics furnish parallel instances. (6) But in 
all these views the true responsible agent and criminal doer is “rmis rropin,”—this perverse 
wna obstinate people themselves; a point to which every paft of their Scriptures gives 
abundant testimony. 
 2..It may he denied that the prophecy of Isaiah here quoted is, as Mr. Scott represents it, 
“a declaration of God’s purpose, which could not be defeated.” A siriple prophecy is not a 
declaration of purpose at all; but the declaration of a future event. If a purpose of Gop, to 
be hereafter accomplished, be declared, this declaration becomes more than a simple prophecy : 
it connects the act with an agent; and in the case before'us, that agent is assumed to be Gop, 
But we have shown, that the agent in blinding the orem and closing the ears of these perverse 
Jews, is no where said to be Gon; and therefore the prophecy is not+a declaration of mis 
eee purpose. Again, if it were a declaration of God’s purpose, it would not follow that it could 
not be defeated: for prophetic threatenings are not absolute; but imply conditions, ‘This is 
so far from being a mere assumption, that it is established by the authority of Almighty Gon 
himself, who declares, Jer. xviii, 7, 8, “At what instant I shall speak concerning a nation, to 
pluck up, and to pull down, and to destroy it; if that nation, against whom I have ounced, 
turn from their evil, I will repent of the evil that I thought to do unto them.” Here we have 


*. 


: a prophetic commination uttered; “at what instant I speak”—“ that nation against whom I 
’ have pronounced.” We have also the purpose in the mind of Goo—*the evil that I thought ;” 
and yet this prediction might fail, and this p be defeated. So in the case of repentant 


Nineveh, the predicted destruction failed, and the wrathful purpose was defeated, without any 
impeachment of the Divine attributes: on the contrary, they were illustrated by this mani- 
festation of the mingled justice and grace of his administration. Mr. Scott, like many others, 
argues as though the prediction of an event gave certainty to it. But the certainty or uncer- 
tainty of events is not created by prophecy. Prophecy results from prescience ; prescience 
has respect to what will be, but not necessarily to what must be. Of this, however, more in 
its proper placen “ahh 
; 2 I this prophecy could be made to bear all that the Calvinists impose upon it, it would 
not serve their purpose. It would, even then, afford no proof of general election and repro- 
bation, since it has an exclusive application to the unbelieving part of the Jewish people only ; 


(6) See Whitby’s Paraphrase and Annot. and his Discourse on the Five Points, chap. i. 
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and is never adduced, either by St. John or by St. Paul, as the ground of any general 
doctrine whatever. ; 

Jude 4, “For there are certain men crept in unawares, who were before of old ordained to 
this condemnation, ungodly men,” &e. - 

The word which is here rendered ordained, is literally fore-written; and the word rendered 
condemnation, signifies legal punishment, or judgment. The passage means, therefore, either 
that the class of men spoken of had been foretold in the Scriptures, or that their punishment 
had been there formerly typified, in those examples of ancient times, of which several are 
cited in the following verses ; as Cain, Balaam, Korah, and the cities of the plain. Mr. Scott, 
therefore, very well interprets the text, when he says, “the Lord had foreseencthem, for they 
were of old, registered to this condemnation : many predictions had, from the beginning, been 
delivered to this effect.” But when he adds, “ Nay, these predictions had been extracts, as it 
were, from the registers of Heaven, even the secret and eternal decrees of God, in which he 
had determined to leave them to their pride and lusts, till they merited and received this con- 
demnation,” we may well ask for the proof. All this is paeey gratuitous; brought to the 
text, and not deduced from it; and is, therefore, very unworthy of a commentator. The 
“extracts” from the register of God’s decrees, as the’ ‘are found in the Scriptures, contain no 
such sentiment as that these abusers of the grace of God only did that which they could not 
but do, in consequence of having been “left'to their pride and lusts,” and excluded before the 
were born from the mercies of Christ. If this sentiment then is not in the “extracts,” it is not 
in the original register; or else something is there which God, in his own revealed word, has 
not extracted, and respecting which the commentator must either have had some independent 
revelation, or have been guilty of speaking very rashly.. On the contrary, in the parallel 
passage in 2 Peter ii, 1-3, where the same class of persons is certainly spoken of, so far are 
they from being represented as excluded from the benefits of Christ’s redemption, that they 
are charged with a specific crime, which necessarily implies their participation in it, with the 
crime of “denying the Lord that soveur them.” 

1 Cor. iv, 7, “For who maketh thee to differ from another ?” : 

The context shows that the Apostle was here endeavouring to repress that ostentation 
which had arisen among many persons in the church of Corinth, on account of their spiritual 
gifts and endowments. This be does by referring those gifts to God, as the sole giver,— for 
who maketh thee to differ ?” or who confers superiority upon thee? as the sense obviously is; 
“and what hast thou that thou didst not receive?” Mr. Scott acknowledges that “ the Apostle 
is here speaking more immediately of natural abilities, and spiritual gifts; and not of special 
and efficacious grace.” If so, then the passage has nothing to do with this controversy. The 
argument he however affirms, concludes equally in one case, as in the other ; and in his sermon 
on election he thus applies it: “Let the blessings of the Gospel be fairly proposed, with 
solemn warnings and pressing invitations, to two men of exactly the same character and dis- 








position: if they are left to themselves. in entirely similar circumstances, the effect must be~ 


precisely the same. But, behold, while one proudly scorns and resents the gracious off 
other trembles, weeps, prays, repents, believes! Who maketh this-man to differ from 
other? or what hath he that he hath not received? The Scriptural answer to this question, 
when properly understood, decides the whole controversy.” (7 r 
| As this is a favourite argument, and a popular dilemma in the hands of the Calvinists, and 
so much is supposed to depend upon its solution, we may somewhat particularly examine it. 
Instead of supposing the case of two men “of exactly the same character and disposition,” 
why not suppose the same man in two moral states? for one man who “proudly scorns the 
Gospel” does not more differ from another who penitently receives it, than the same man who 
has once scoflingly rejected, and afterward meekly submitted to it, differs from himself; as for 
instance, Saul the Pharisee from Paul the Apostle. Now, to account for the case of two men, 
one receiving the Gospel, and the other rejecting it, the theory of election is brought in; but 
in the case of the one man in two different states, this theory cannot be resorted to, The man 
was elect from eternity ; he is no outcast from the mercy of his God, and the redemption. of 
his Saviour, and yet, in one period of his life, he proudly scorns the offered mercy of Christ, 
at another he accepts it. It is clear, then, that the doctrine of election, simply considered in 
itself, will not solve the latter case; and by consequence it will not solve the former: for the 
mere fact, that one man rejects the Gospel while another receives it, is no more a proof of the 
non-election of the non-recipient, than the fact of a man now rejecting it, who shall afterward 
receive it, 1s a proof of his non-election. ‘The solution, then, must be sought for in some com- 
munication of the grace of God, in some inward operation upon the heart, which is supposed 
to be a consequence of election; but this leads to another and distinct question. This question 
is not, however, the vincibiljty or invincibility of the grace of God, at least not in the first 
instance. It is, in truth, whether there is any operation of the grace of God in man at all 
‘tending to salvation, in cases where we see the Gospel rejected. Is the man who rejects 
perseveringly, and he who rejects but for a time, perhaps a long period of his life, left without 
any good motions or assisting influence from the grace of Gop, or not? This question seems 
to admit of but one of three answers. Hither he has no gracious assistance at, all, to dispose 


(7) Calvin puts the matter in much the same way. Inst. lib, iii, ¢, 24, 
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him to receive the Gospel ; or he has a sufficient influence of grace so-to dispose him; or that 
gracious influence is dispensed in an insufficient measure. If the first answer be given, then 
not only are the non-elect left without any visitations of grace throughout life; but the elect 
also are left without them, until the moment. of their effectual calling. If the second be offered 
as the answer, then both in the case of the non-elect man who finally rejects Christ, and that 
of the elect man, who rejects him for a great.part of his life, the saving grace of God must be 
allowed soto work as to be capable of counteraction, and effectual resistance. If this be denied, ° 
then the third answer must. be adopted, and the grace of God must be allowed so to influence 
as to be designedly insufficient for the ends for which it is given; that is, it is given for no 
saving end atvall, either as to the non-elect, or as to the elect all the time they remain ina 
state of.actual alienation from Christ. For if an insufficient degree of grace is bestowed, when 
a sufficient degree might have been imparted, then there must have been a reason for restrain- 
ing the degree of grace to an insufficient measure; which reason could only be, that it might 
be insufficient, and therefore not saving. Now, two of the three of these positions are mani- 
festly contrary to the word of Gop. 'To say that no gracious influence of the Holy Spirit 
operates upon the unconverted, is to take away their guilt; since they cannot be guilty of 
rojectitinstidyGospe! if they have no power to embrace it, either from themselves, or by 
impartation, while yet the Scripture represents this as the highest guilt of men. All the 
exhortations, and reproofs, and invitations of Scripture, are, also, by this doctrine, turned into 
mockery and delusion; and, finally, there ean be no such thing in this case, as “resisting the 
Holy st 5” as “erieving and quenching the Spirit ;” as “doing despite to the Spirit of 
grace,” either in the case of the non-elect, who are never converted, or of the elect, before 
conversion: so that the latter have never been guilty of stubbornness, and obstinacy, and 
rebellion, and resistance of grace; though these are, by them, afterward, always acknow- 
ledged among their sins. Nor did they ever feel any good motion, or drawing from the Spirit 
of God, before what they term their effectual calling ; though, it is presumed, that few, if any 
of them, will deny this in fact. is) 
If the doctrine, that no grace is imparted before conversion, is then contradicted both by 
Scripture and experience, how will the case stand, as to the intentional restriction of that 
grace to a degree which is insufficient to dispose the subject to the acceptance of the Gospel? 
If this view be held, it must be maintained equally as to the elect before their conversion, and 
as to the non-elect. In that case, then, we have equal difficulty in accounting for the guilt of 
man, as when it is supposed that no grace at all is imparted; and for the reproofs, calls, and 
invitations, and threatenings of the word of God. | For where lies the difference between the 
absolute non-impartation of grace, and grace so imparted as to be designedly insufficient for 
salvation? Plainly there is none, except that we can see no end at all for giving insufficient 
grace; a circumstance which would only serve to render still more perplexing the principles 
and practice of the Divine administration. _ It has no end of mercy, and none of justice ; nor, 
as far as can be perceived, of wisdom. Not of mercy, for it effects nothing merciful, and designs 
not to effect it; not of justice, for it places no man under equitable responsibility; not of 
‘wisdom, for it has no assignable end. The Scripture treats all men to whom the Gospel is 
preached as endowed with power, not indeed from themselves, but frem the grace of God, to 
“tum at his reproof;” to come at his “call;” to embrace his “grace ;” but they have no 
capacity for any of these acts, if either of these opinions be true: and thus the word of Gop 
is contradicted. So also is experience, in both cases; for there could be no sense of guilt for 
having rejected Christ, and grieved the Holy Spirit, either in the non-elect never converted, 
or in the elect before conversion, if either they had no visitations of grace at all; or if these 
were designedly granted in an insufficient degree. , 
It follows, then, that the doctrine of the impartation of grace to the unconverted, in a suffi- 
cient degree to enable them to embrace the Gospel, must be admitted; and with this doctrine 
comes in that of a power in man to use, or to spurn this heavenly gift and gracious assistance: 
in other words, a power of willing to come to Christ, even when men do not come; 
considering their ways, and turning to the Lord, when they do not consider them a 
to him; a power of praying, when they do not pray ; and a power of believing, wh 
do not believe: powers all of grace; all the results of the work of the Spirit in the heart; but 
powers to be exerted by man, since it is man, and not God, who wills, and turns, and prays, 
and believes, while the influence under which this is done is from the grace of Gop alone, 
This is the doctrine which is clearly contained in the words of St. Paul, “‘ Work out your own - 
salvation with fear and trembling; for it is God that worketh in you both to will and to do, 
of his own good pleasure ;” where, not only the operation of God, but the codperation of man, 
are distinctly marked; and are both held up as necessary to the production of the grand 
result—“ salvation.” J t 2 
It will appear, then, from these observations, that the question, “Who maketh thee to 
differ?” as urged by Mr. Scott and others from the time of Calvin, is a very inapposite one to 
their purpose, for, 4 ; NS ad 
First, it is a question which the Apostle asks with no reference to a difference in religious 
state, but only with respect to gifts and endowments. Secondly, the Holy Ghost gives no 
authority for such an application of his words as is thus made, in any other part of Seripture. 
Thirdly, it cannot be employed for the purpose for which it is dragged forth so often from its 
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” 
context and meaning; for, in the use thus made of it, it is falsely assumed, that the two men 
instanced, the one who rejects, and the other who embraces the Gospel, are not each endowed 
with sufficient grace to enable them to receive God’s gracious offer. Now this, we may again 
say, must either be denied or affirmed. If it be affirmed, then the difference between the two 
men consists, not where they place it, in the destitution or deficiency ‘on the one hand, or in 
the plenitude on the other, of the grace of Gop; but in the use of grace: and when they say, 
“it is God which maketh them to differ,” they say in fact, that it is God that not only gives 
sufficient grace to each; but uses that grace for them. For if it be allowed that sufficient 
grace for repentance and faith is given to each, then the true difference between them is, that 
one repents, and the other does not repent; the one believes, and the other does not believe : 
if, therefore, this difference is to be attributed to God directly, then the act of repenting, and 
the act of believing, are both the acts of Gop. If they hesitate to avow this, for it is an 
absurdity, then either they must give up the question as totally useless to them, or else take 
the other side of the alternative, that to all who reject the Gospel, sufficient grace to receive it 
is not given. How then will that serve them? They may say, it is true, when they take the 
man who embraces the Gospel, “ Who maketh him to differ but God, who gives this sufficient 
grace to him?” but then we have an equal right to take the man who rejects the Gospel, and 
ask, “Who maketh him to differ” from the man that embraces it? To this they cannot reply 
that he maketh himself to differ; for that which they here lay down is, that he has either no 
grace at all imparted to him to enable him to act as the other: or, what amounts to the same 
thing, no sufficient degree of it to produce a true faith; that he never had that grace; that he 
is, and always must remain, as destitute of it as when he was born. He does not, therefore, 
make-himself to differ from the man who embraces the Gospel ; for he has no power to imitate 
his example, and to make himself equal with him; and the only answer to our question is, 
“that it is God who maketh him to differ from the other,” by withholding that grace by which 
alone he could be prevented from rejecting the Gospel; and this, so far from “settling the 
whole controversy,” is the very point in debate. 

This dilemma, then, will prove, when examined, but inconvenient to themselves; for if 
sufficiency of grace be allowed to the unconverted, then the Calvinists make the acts of grace, 
as well as the gift of grace itself, to be the work of God in the elect: if sufficiency of grace is 
denied, then the unbelief and condemnation of the wicked are not from themselves, but from 
God. (8) The fact is, that this supposed puzzle has been always used ad captindum; and is 
unworthy so grave a controversy; and as to the pretence, that. the admission of a power in 
man to use or to abuse the grace of Gop involves some merit or ground of glorying in man 
himself, this is equally fallacious. The power “to will and to do,” is the sole result of the 
working of Godin man. Allis of grace: “By the grace of God,” must every one say, “I am 
whatI am.” Flere is no dispute; every good thought, desire, and tendency of the heart, and 
all its power to turn these to practical account by prayer, by faith, by the use of the means 
of grace, through which new power “ to will and to do,” new power to use grace, as well as 
new grace, is communicated, is of Gop. Every good act, therefore, is the use of a com- 
municated power which is given of grace, as the stretching out of the withered hand of the 
healed man was the use of the power communicated to his imbecility, and still working with 

| the act, though not the act itself; and to attempt to lay a ground of boasting and self-suffi- 
ciency in the assisted acceptance of the grace of God by us; and the empowered submission of 
our hearts to it, is as manifestly absurd as it would be to say, that the man, whose arm was 
withered, had great reason to congratulate himself on his share in the glory of the miracle, 
because he himself stretched out the invigorated member at the command of Christ ; and 
because it was not, in fact, lifted up by the hand of him who, in that act of faith and obedience, 
had healed him. 
____ The question of the invincibility of Divine grace, is a point to be inanother place considered. 
_ Acts xviii, 9, 10, “Be not afraid, but speak, and hold not thy peace; for I am with thee, 
and no man shall set one to hurt thee; for I have much people in this city.” 
_ Mr. Scott, to whom the doctrine of election is always present, says, “in this Christ evidently 
spake of those who were his by election, the gift of the Father, and his own purchase ; though, 
at that time, in an unconverted state.” (9) It would have been more “evident” had this been 
said by the writer of the Acts as well as by Mr, Scott, or any thing approaching to it. The 
“evidence,” we fear, was all in Mr. Scott’s predisposition of mind; for it no where else 
appears. ‘The expression is, at least, capable of two very satisfactory interpretations, inde- 
“pendent of the theory of Calvinistic election. It may mean, that there. were many well 
disposed and serious inquirers among the “Greeks” in Corinth; for when Paul turned from 
the Jews, he “entered into the house of Justus, one that worshipped Gov.” This man was a 
Greek proselyte; and, from various parts of the Acts of the Apostles it is plain, that this 
class of people were not only numerous, but generally received the Gospel with joy, and were 
“among the first who joined the primitive churches. They manifested their readiness to receive 
the Gospel in Corinth itself when the Jews “opposed and blasphemed ;” and it is not impro- 










: (8) This Calvin scruples not to say, “ The supreme Lord, therefore, by depriving of the communication of 
his light, and leaving in darkness those whom he has reprobated, makes way for the accomplishment of his 
own predestination.” —Inst, Lib, iii, c, 24. (9) Notes in loc, 
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bable, ‘that to such proselytes, who were in many places, ‘(a people prepared of the Lord,” 
reference is. made, when our Saviour, speaking to Paul in this vision, says, “I have much 
people in this city.” Suppose, however, he speaks prospectively and prophetically, making his 
foreknowledge of an event the means of encouraging the labours of his devoted Apostle, the 
doctrine of election follows neither from the fact of the foreknowledge of God, nor from 
prophetic declarations grounded upon it:. Even Calvin founds not election upon Gup’s fore- 
knowledge ; but upon his decree. ‘ : 

A few other passages might be added, which are sometimes adduced as proofs of the Cal- 
vinistic theory of “ election” and “distinguishing grace;” but they are all either explained by 
that view of Scriptural election which has been at large adduced, or are of very obvious inter 
pretation, I believe that I have omitted none, on which any great stress is Jaid in the controe- 
versy ; and the reader will judge how far those which have been examined serve to support 
those inferences which tend to limit the universal import of those declarations which prove,. 
in the literal sense of the terms, that our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ, “by the grace ot 
God, tasted death for every man.” ; - 
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i CHAPTER XXVIII. , oi 
THEORIES WHICH LIMIT THE EXTENT OF THE DEATH oF CurisT. F 


We have, in the foregoing attempt to establish the doctrine of the redemption of all man- 
_kind against our Calvinistic brethren, taken their scheme in the sense in which it is usually 
understood, without noticing those. minuter shades with which the system has been varied. 
In this discussion, it is hoped, that no expression has hitherto escaped inconsistent with 
candour. Doctrinal truth would be as little served by this as Christian charity ; nor ought 
it ever to be forgotten by the theological inquirer, that the system which we have brought 
under review has, in some of its branches, always embodied, and often preserved in various 
parts of Christendom, that truth which is vital to the church, and salutary to the souls of 
men. It has numbered, too, among its votaries, many venerable names; and many devoted 
and holy men, whose writings often rank among the brightest lights of Scriptural criticism 
and practical divinity. We think the peculiarities of. their creed clearly opposed to the sense 
of Scripture, and fairly chargeable in argument with all those consequences we have deduced 
from them; and which, were it necessary to the discussion, might be characterized in still 
stronger language. Those consequences, however, let it be observed, we only exhibit as 
logical ones. By many of this class of divines they are denied ; by others modified ; and by 
a third party explained away to their own satisfaction by means of metaphysical and subtle 
distinctions. As logical consequences only they are, therefore, in such cases, fairly to be 
charged upon our opponents, in any disputes which may arise. By keeping this distinction 
in view, the discussion of these points may be preserved unfettered ; and candour and charity — 
sustain no wound. y hia “ 
We shall now proceed to justify the general view we have taken of the Calvinistic doctrini 
of election, predestination, and partial redemption, by adducing the sentiments of Ca 
self, and of Calvinistic theologians and churches; after which, our attention may be dir 
briefly, to some of those more modern modifications of the system, which, though 
not, as we think, so materially from the original model as some of their advocate 
made concessions not unimportant to the more liberal, and, as. we believe, the only 
theory. os 
Calvin has at large opened his sentiments on election, in the third 
“Predestination we call the eternal decree of God; by which he he 
self what he would have to become of every individual of mankind. 
created with similar destiny ; but eternal life is foreordained for some, a1 
for others. Every man, therefore, being created for one or o 
predestinated, either to life, or to death.” After having spo 
Abraham, and then of particular branches of that race, he procee 
clear that God, in his secret counsel, freely chooses whom he will 
tuitous election is but half displayed till we come to particular ind liv S, | 
only offers salvation, but assigns it in such a manner, that the certainty of th 
no suspense or doubt.” He sums up the chapter, in which he thus general ly st 3 
these words: (2) “In conformity, therefore, to the clear doctrine of the Scrip 
by an eternal and immutable counsel, God hath once for all determined | 
admit to salvation, and whom he would condemn to destruction. We affirm tl 
as far as concerns the elect, is founded on his gratuitous mercy, totally irr 
merit; but that te those whom he devotes to condemnation, the gate of | 
and irreprehensible, but incomprehensible judgment, In the elect, we 























(2) Chap. 21, book iii. 
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an evidenee. of election ; and justification as another token of its manifestation, till they arrive 
in glory, which constitutes its completion. As God seals: his elect by vocation and justifica- 
tion, so by excluding the reprobate from the knowledge of his name, and sanctification of his 
Spirit, he affords another indication of the judgment that awaits them.” 
In the commencement of the following chapter (3) he thus rejects the nation that predes- 
tination is to be understood as resulting from God’s foreknowledge of what would be the 
conduct of either the elect or the reprobate. “It is a notion commonly entertained, that Gop, 
foreseeing what would be the respective merits of every individual, makes a correspondent 
distinction between different persons ; that he adopts as his children such as he foreknows will 
be deserving of his grace; and devotes to the damnation of death others, whose dispositions 
he sees will be inclined to wickedness and impiety. ‘Thus they not only obscure elec t 
covering it with the veil of foreknowledge, but pretend that it originates in anothe 
Consistently with this, he a little farther on asserts, that election does not flow from holiness ; 
but holiness from election. “For when it is’said, that the faithful are elected that they should 
be holy, it is fully implied, that the holiness they were in future to possess, had its origin in 
election.” He proceeds to quote the example of Jacob and Esau, as loved and hated before 
they had done good or evil, to show that the only reason of election and reprobation is to 
be placed in God’s “secret counsel.” He will not allow the future wickedness of the reprobate 
to have been considered in the decree of their rejection, any more than the righteousness of 
the elect, as influencing their better fate. “God hath mercy on whom he will have mercy ; 
and whom he will'he hardeneth. You see how he (the Apostle) attributes both to the mere 
will of Gov. If, therefore, we can assign no reason why he grants mercy to his people but 
because such is his pleasure, neither shall we find any other cause but his will for the reprobation 
of others. For when God is said to harden, or show mercy to whom he pleases, men are taught 
by this declaration, to seek no cause beside his will.” (4) ‘Many, indeed, as if they wished 
to avert odium from Gop, admit election in such a way as to deny that any one 1s repro- 
bated: But this is puerile and absurd; because election itself could not exist,-without being 
opposed to reprobation:—whom God passes by, he therefore reprobates ; and from no other 
ne nin determination to exclude them from the inheritance which he predestines for his 
children.” (5) vue ¢ 
This is the scheme of predestination as exhibited by Calvin; and it is remarkable, that the © 
answers which he is a tae to give to objections did not unfold to this great and acute man 
its utter contrariety to the testimony of God, and to all established notions of equity among 
men. To the objection taken from justice, he replies, “They (the‘objectors) inquire by what 
right the Lord is angry with his creatures who had not provoked him by any previous offence ; 
for that to devote to destruction whom he pleases, is more like the caprice of a tyrant, than 
the lawful sentence of a judge. If such thoughts ever enter into the minds of pious men, they 
will be sufficiently enabled to break their violence by this one consideration, how exceedingly 
_ presumptuous it 1s, only to inquire inte the causes of the Divine will ; which is, in fact, and 
1s justly entitled to be, the cause of every thing that exists. For if it has any cause, then 
there must be something antecedent on which it depends, which it is impious to suppose. 
For the will of Godis the highest rule of justice ; so that what he wills must be considered just, 
for ery reason, because he wills it.”. The evasions are’here curious. 1. He assumes the 
In dispute, that God has willed the destruction of any part of the human race, “for 
ause than because he wills it ;” of which assumption there is not only not a word of 
Scripture ; but, on the contrary, all Scripture ascribes the death of him that dieth to 

will, and not to the will of Gov; and therefore, contradicts his statement. 2. He 
hat to assign any cause to the Divine will is to suppose something antecedent to, 
above God, and, therefore, “impious ;” as if we might not suppose something in 

u his will, not only without any impiety, but with truth and piety; as, 

t wisdom, holiness, justice, and goodness : or, in other words, to believe 

w from the perfection of his whole nature; a much more honour- 
will of Gop than that which subjects it to no rule, even in the 

Vhen he calls the will of God, “the highest rule of justice,” — 
































lf. 'This will is our rule; yet even then, because we know that 
ect being ; but when Calvin represents mere will as constituting God’s 
he shuts out knowledge, discrimination of the nature of things, and 
ng something very different to that great truth, that God cannot will 
rfectly just. It is to say that blind will; will which has no respect to 
s God’s highest rule of justice ; a position which, if presented abstract- 
ost ultra Calvinists would spurn. 4. He determines the question by the 
metaphysics, and totally forgets that one dictum of inspiration overturns 
A “willeth all men to be saved :” a claration, which, in no part of the 
ad or limited by any contrary declaration. % 
content thus to leave the matter; but resorts to an argument in 
lly followed: by those who have adopted his system with some miti-« 
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gations. “‘ As we are all corrupted by sin, we must necessarily be odious to Gon, and that not 
from tyrannical cruelty ; but in the most equitable estimation of justice. If all whom the Lord 
redestinates to death are, in their natural condition, liable to the sentence of death, what 
Injustice do they complain of receiving from him?” 'T'o this Calvin very fairly states the obvious 
rejoinder made in his day; and which the common sense of mankind will alee make, — 
“They object, were they not by the decree of Gop antecedently predestinated to that covrup- 
tion which is now stated as the cause of their condemnation? When they perish in their cor- 
ruption, therefore, they only suffer the punishment of that misery into which, in consequence 
of his predestination, Adam fell, and precipitated his posterity with him.” The manner in 
which Calvin attempts to refute this objection, shows ihe truly unanswerable it is upon his 
system. “I confess,” says he, ‘indeed, that all the descendants of Adam fell, by the Divine 
will, into that miserable condition in which they are now involved; and this is what] asserted 
from the beginning, that we must always return at last to the sovereign determination of God's 
will; the cause of which, is hidden in himself. But it follows not, therefore, that God is liable 
to this reproach; for we will answer them in the language of Paul, ‘O man, who art thou that 
repliest against God? shall the thing formed say to him that formed it, Why hast thoi e 
me thus?’ ” That is, in order to escape the pinch of the objection, he assumes, that St, Paul — 
affirms that God has “formed” a part of the human race for cternal misery; and that by 
imposing silence upon them, he intended to declare that this proceeding in Gop was just. Now 
the passage may be proved from the context to mean no such thing; but, if that failed, and it 
were more obscure in its meaning than. it really is, such an interpretation would be contradicted 
by many other plain texts of Holy Writ, of which Calvin takes no notice. Even if this text 
would serve the purpose better, it gives no answer to the objection; for we are brought round 
again, as indeed Calvin confesses, to his former, and indeed only argument, that whole 
matter, as he states it, is to be referred back to the Divine will; a rhich will, though perfectly 
arbitrary, is, as he contends, the highest rule of justice, “J say, with Augustine, that the Lord 
created those-zwhom he certainly foreknew would fall into destruction; and that this was 
actually so, because he willed it; but of his will, it belongs not to us to dernand the reason, 
which we are incapable of comprehending ; nor is it reasonable, that the Divine will should be 
made the subject of controversy with us, which is only another name for the highest rule of 
justice.” 'Thus he shuts us out from pursuing the argument. When God places fences 
against our approach, we grant, that we are bound not “to break through and gaze;” but not — 
so, when man, without authority, usurps this authority, and warns us off from his own 
inclosures, as though we were trespassing upon the peculiar domains of God himself. caiae 
evasion proves the objection unanswerable. For if all is to be resolved into the mere will’ 
God as to the destruction of the reprobate ; if they were created for this purpose, as Cal 
expressly affirms; if they fell into their corruption in pursuance of God’s determination; if, — 
as he had said before, ““God passes them by, and reprobates them, from no other cause tha 
his determination to exclude them from the inheritance of his children,” why refer to F 
natural corruption at all, and their being odious to God in that state, sinee the same reason ‘ 
given for their corruption as for their reprobation?—not any fault of theirs; but the mere will — 
of Gon, “the reprobation hidden in his secret counsel,” and not grounded on the visible and 
tangible fact of their demerit. Thus the election taught by Calvin is not a choice of some 
persons to peculiar grace from the whole mass, equally deserving of punishment; (th this 
Is a sophism ;) for, in that case, the decree of reprobation would rest upon God’s foreknow- 
ledge of those passed by as corrupt and guilty, which notion he rejects. “For since God — 
foresees future events only in consequence of his decree that they shall happen, it is useless to. 
contend about foreknowledge, while it is evident that all things come to pass rather by o 
tion anddecree. It isa HorniwLe DECREE I confess; but no one tan deny that God f 
the future fate of man before he created him; and that he did foreknow i | 
appointed by his own decree.” Agreeably to this, he repudiates the distinction bet 
and permission. ‘For what reason shall we assign for his permitting it, but because 
will, It is not probable, however, that man procured his own destruction by the 
* naa and without any appointment of God.” PER Tes 
» With this doctrine he again makes a singular attempt to reconcile the demerit of men: — 
“Their perdition depends on the Divine predestination in such a manner, that the cause and 
matter of it are found in themselves. For the first man fell because the Lord had de odd it 
should so happen. ‘The reason of this determination is unknown to us.—Man, thi e, falls 
according to the appointment of Divine providence; but he falls by his own fault. The Lor 
had a little before pronounced eyery thing that he had made to he ‘ve “thou Whe 












then, comes the depravity of man to revolt from hisGon? Lest it should. 
from creation, God approved and commended what had proceeded from himse 
wickedness, therefore, man corrupted the nature he had received pure from the Lord, and by 
his fall he drew all his posterity with him to destruction.” Jt is in this way that Calvin 
attempts to avoid the charge of making God the author of sin. But how Gol Id not 
merely permit the defection of the first man, but appoint it, and will it, and that his should 
be the “necessity of things,” all which he had before asserted, and yet that Deity should not. — 
be the author of that which he appointed, willed, and imposed a necessity upon, would be rather 

a delicate inquiry,, It is enough that Calvin rejeectsthe impious doctrine, and cvyen though his 
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ea ee directly lead to it, since he has put in his disclaimer, he is entitled to he exempted 

from the charge ;—but the logical conclusion. is inevitable. wie 7 
In much the same manner he contends that the necessity of sinning is laid upon the repro- 

bate by the ordination of Gon, and yet denies God to be the author of their sin, since the 

corruption of men was derived.from Adam, by his own fault, and not from Gop, Here, also, 








although the difficulty still remains of conceiving how a necéssity of sinning should be laid on 
the descendants peed that without any counteraction of grace in the case of the 
reprobate wuld be attributable to the will of God as its catise, while yet God, 






and S 
in no sens ni irio his perfections, is to be regarded as the author of sin, we still admit 
in’s disclaimer; but then he cannot have the advantage on both sides, and must renounce 
this or some of his former positions, He exhorts us “rather to éontemplate the evident cause 
of cond ion, which is nearer to us, in the corrupt nature of mankind, than search after a 
Se and altogether incomprehensible one, in the predestination of Gov.” “For though, 
: U 
. le 70 


Calv 


ternal providence of Gov, man was created to that misery to which he is subject, yet 
round of it he has derived from himself, not Gon; since he is thus ruined, solely in co ns 
ofthis having degenerated from the pure creation of Gop to vicious and impure 
y.”” ‘Thus, almost in the same breath, he affirms that men became reprobate from no 
cause than “the will of God,” and his “sovereign determination ;”—that men have no 
_ »reason “to expostulate with God, if they are predestinated to eternal death, without any 
demerit of their own, merely by his sovereign will ;”—and then, that the corrupt nature of 
mankind is the evident and nearer cause of condemnation ; (which cause, however, was still a 
matter of “appointment,” and “ordination,” not “permission ;”) and that man is “ruined 
solely in consequence of his having degenerated from the pure state in which God created 
him.” Now these propositions manifestly fight with each other; for if the reason of reproba- 
tion be laid in man’s corruption, it cannot be laid in the mere will and-sovereign determination 
of Gop, unless we suppose him to be the author of sin. It is this offensive doctrine only, 
which can reconcile them. For if God so wills, and appoints, and necessitates the depravity 
of man, as to be the author of it, then there is no inconsistency in saying that the ruin of the 
reprobate is both from the mere will of God, and from the corruption of their nature, which i 
but the result of that will. The one is then, as Calvin states, the “evident and nearer aieall 
the other the more remote and hidden one ; yet they have the same source, and are substan- 
tially acts of the same will. But if it be denied that God is, in any sense, the author of evil, 
i in sin is from man alone, then is the “corruption of nature” the effect of an independent 
- will; and if this be the “real source,” as he ye of men’s condemnation, then the decree of 
- reprobation rests not upon the sovereign will of God, as its sole cause, which he affirms; but 
upon a cause dependent on the will of the first man. But as this is denied, then the other 
must follow. Calvin himself indeed contends for the perfect concurrence of these ioe 
and remote causes, although, in point of fact, to have been perfectly consistent with himself, 
‘« he ought rather to hav called the mere will of Gop THE causn of the decree of reprobation, 
and the corrupti ‘man THE MEANS by which it is carried into effect: language which he 
ft: sanctions, anc ich many of his followers have not scrupled to adopt. ! 
_ So fearfully does this opinion involve in it the consequences that in sin man is the instrument, 
had Ged the actor, that it cannot be maintained, as stated by Calvin, without this conclusion, 
For as two cause: of reprobation are expressly laid down, they must be either opposed to each 
other, or be pee If they are opposed, the scheme is given up; if consenting, then are 
_ both reprobation and human corruption the results of the same will, the same decree, and 
necessity. It would be trifling to say, that the decree does not influence; for if so, it is no 
decree in Calyin’s sense, who understands the decree of Gon, ag the foregoing extracts and 
whole third book of his Institutes plainly show, as appointing what shall be, and by that 
Sp tment making it necessary. Otherwise, he could not reject the distinetfon between will 
_and permission, and avow the sentiment of St. Augustine, “that the will of God is the necessity 
t ; and that what he has willed, will necessarily come to pass.” (6) So, in writing to 
», he males the sin of Adam the result of an act of God. “ You say Adam fell by his 
1. Lexcept against it. That he might not fall, he stood in need of that strength and 





































elected, he $ up with an invincible power unto perseverance, Why J 
ord this to Adam, if he would have had him stand in his integrity 2” (7) And with this view 
of necessity, as resulting from the decree of God, the immediate followers of Calvin coincide ; 
the end and the means, as to the elect, and as to the reprobate, are equally fixed by the decree ; 
_ and are both to be traced to the appointing and ordaining will of God. On such a scheme it is 
re worse than trifling to attempt to make out a case of justice in favour of this assumed 
ocedure, by alleging the corruption and guilt of man: a point which, indeed, Calvin 
fact, gives up when he says, “that the reprobate obey not the word of Gop, when 
made known to them, is justly imputed to the wickedness and depravity of their hearts, provid- 
ed it be at the same time stated, that they are abandoned to this depravity, because they have 
been raised up by a just, but inscrutable judgment of Gon, to display his glory in their con- 
demnation.” (8) * : 
(6) Book iii, chap 23, see. 8. (7) Quoted in Bishop Womack’s Calvinist Cabinet Unlocked, p, 34, 
(8) Inst. book iii, chap. 24, sec. 14, 
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It is by availing themselves of these ineffectual struggles of Calvin ive some colour of 
justice to his reprobating decree, by fixing upon the corruption of man as of reprobation, 


that some of his followers have endeavoured, in the very teeth of his own express words, to 
reduce his system to supralapsarianism, 'This was attempted by Amyraldus; who was ~ 
answered by Curcelleus, in his tract “De Jure Dei in Creaturas.” This last writer, partly _ 
by several of the same passages we have given above from Calviu’s Institutes, and by extracts. 
from his other writings, proves that Calvin did by no means consider man, as fallen, tobe the 
object of reprobation; but man not yet created; man as to be created, and so reprobated, * 
under no consideration in the Divine mind of his fall or actual guilt, except as consequences of — 
an eternal preterition of the persons of the reprobate, resolvable only ito the sovereign pleasure 

of God. 'The referencbs he makes to men as corrupt, and to their corrupt state as the proximate 
cause of their rejection, are all manifestly used to parry off rather than to answer objections, 
and somewhat to soften, as Curcelleus observes, the harsher parts of his system. And, indeed, 

for what reason are we so often brought back to that unfailing refuge of Calvin and his follow- 
ers, “the presumption and wickedness of replying against God?” For if reprobation be @ ~ 
matter of nee desert, it cannot be a mystery ; if it be adequate punishment for an adequa: 
fault, there is no need to urge it, upon us to bow with submission to an unexplained sovereignty. 
We may add, there is no need to speak of a remote or first. cause of reprobation, if the prowimate 
cause willexplain the whole case; and that Calvin’s continual reference to God’s secret counsel, 
and will, and inscrutable judgment, could have no aptness to his argument. (9) Among English 
divines, Dr. ‘I'wiss has sufficiently defended Calvin from the charge, as he esteems it, of sub- 
lapsarianism; and, whatever merit 'T'wiss’s own stipralapsarian creed may have, his argument 
on this point is unanswerable. 

This then is the doctrine of Calvin, which was followed by several of the churches of the 
Reformation, who in this respect distinguished themselves from the Lutherans, (1) It was a 
doctrine, however, unknown in the primitive churches; and may be ranked among those errors 
which the Pagan philosophy subsequently, engrafted upon the faith of Christ. (2) 

Bishop Tomline’s “Refutation of Calvinism,” although very erroneous in some of its doc- 
trinal views, has some valuable and conclusive quotations from the ancient Fathers, proving: 
“that the peculiar tenets of Calvinism are in direct opposition to the doctrines maintained in 
the first ages.” ‘They also show that there is a great similarity between some points in that 
system and several of the most prevalent of the early heresies, “The Manicheans denied the 
freedom of the human will; and. spoke of the elect as persons who could not sin, or fail of 
salyation,” The fruitful source of these notions was the Gnosticism of early times, which was 
the worst part of the speculative Regen phijpeophy, engrafted on a corrupted Christianity; 
and was vigorously opposed by the Fathers, from the earliest date. In this system of affeeted 
and dreaming wisdom it was assumed, that some souls were created bad, and others good ; 3 
and that they sprung, therefore, from different principles, or creators, Origen contended, in 
opposition to these speculations, that all souls were by nature of the same quality; that the 
use of the freedom of will made the differences we see in practice; and that this ee ren= 
dered them liable to reward and to punishment; ascribing, however, this recovered freedom 
of the will, which had been lost in Adam, to the grace of Christ. ‘The Platonism oe he 
mixed up with his system was justly resisted in the church; but his doctrine of the freedom 
of the will prevailed generally in the east. It was afterward carried to a dangerous extent by 
Pelagius, whose doctrine was modified by Cassian. ‘These discussions called Augustine into 
a controversy, which carried him to the opposite extreme; and appears to have revived the 
Manichean notions of his youth in such a degree as greatly to tinge many parts of his sytem 


¥ 





(9) Amyraldus tamen, ut eum infra lapsum substitisse probet, in constituendo reprobationis objecto, profert, 
ugdam loca in quibus ille corrwpla masse meminit, et hujus decreti aquitatem ah originali peceato arcessit. 
ted facilis est responsio, Nar Calvinus ipse, qua ratione ista cum iis que attuli sint concilanda nos docet 
nimirum adhibita distinctione inter propinquam reprobationis causam, quam residentem in nobis corruptionens 
esse vult, et remotam, quis sit unicwm Dei beneplacitum. Et quanquam variis in locis caasam propinquam, 
veluti ad sententia suse duritiem emolliendam aptiorem, magis videatur urgere; ita tamen id facit ut non 
raro consilii arcuni, volwntatis occulta, judicii inserutabilis, et similium, quibus primam rejectionis causam 
solet designare, ibidem simul meminerit,—De Juve Dei, &c, cap. x. j 

(1) “ The Reformed Church, in the largest import of the word, comprises all the religious communities 
which have separated themselves from the church of Rome. In this sense the words are often used by English 
writers; but having been adopted by the French Calvinists to describe their church, this term is most com. ‘ 
roonly used on the continent as a general appellation of all the churches who profess the doctrines of Calvin. 
About the year 1541, the church of Geneva was placed by the magistrates of that city under the directi m of 
Calvin, where his learning, eloquence, and talents for business, soon attracted general notice. By degrees his 
fame reached to every part of Europe. Having prevailed span the senate of Geneva to found an academy, 
place it under his superintendence; and haying filled it with men, erninent throughout Europe for their learn- — 
ing and talent, it became the favourite resort of all persons who leaned to the new principles, and t religious 
and literary instruction. From Germany, France, Italy, England, and Scotland, numbers crowded to the new 
academy, and returned from it to their native countries, saturated with the doctrine of Geneva; and burning 
with zeal to propagate its creed.”—Butler’s Life of Grotius. Ma 

(2) This was the view of Melancthon, who, in writing to Peucer, says, “ Leelius writes to me, and says, that 
the controversy respecting the Sroica FATE, is agitated with such uncommon fervour at Genoya, that ons 
individual is cast into prison because he happened to differ from Zeno,” 
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with. that heresy, He was a powerful, but unsteady writer; and has expressed himself so 
inconsistently, as to have divided the opinions of the Latin church, where his authority has 
always been greatest. He held, although his writings afford many passages contradictory of 

the statement, that: God, from the foundation of the world, decreed to save some men, and to 

: consign others to eternal punishment.” Notwithstanding his authority, his views on predes- 
tination and grace appear to have made no great impression upon even the Western church, 

_ where the Collations of Cassian, a disciple of Chrysostom, a work which has been called semi- 

Pelagian, was held in extensive estimation ; so that substantially no great difference of opinion 

appeared between the Western and-the Greek churches, on these points, for several centuries. 

In the ninth century St. Austin’s doctrines were revived and asserted by Goteschale, who 

was as absurdly as wickedly persecuted on that account. His doctrines were condemned in 

two councils; and the controversy was laid to rest, until the subtle questions contained in it 
were revived by the Schoolmen. ‘Thomas Aquinas and the Dominicans adopted the strongest 
views of Augustine on predestination and necessity, and improved upon them; Scotus and the 

Franciscans took the epposite side ; and the infallibility of the Pope has not yet been employed 

to settle this point. By condemning Jansenius, however, while it has honoured Augustine, 

that church, as Bayle observes,(3) has involved itself in great perplexities. he authority of 

this Father with the church of Rome was indeed an advantage which the first Reformers did 

not fail to make use of. From him they supported their views on justification by faith ; and 

finding so much of evangelical truth on this and some other subjects in his writings, they were 
insensibly biassed to the worst parts of his system. Luther recovered from this error in the 
latter part of his life; and the Lutheran churches settled in the doctrine of universal redemp- 
tion.(4) ‘Augustinism, as perfected and systematized by the able hand of Calvin, was received 
by several of the Reformed churches; and gave rise to a controversy which has remained to 
this day, though happily it has of late been conducted with less asperity. The system, as 
issued by Calvin, has, however, undergone various modifications: some theologians and their 


followers having carried out his principles to thei length, so as to advocate or sanction the ~ 


Antinomian heresy ; while others, either to avoid this fearful result, or perceiving the discre- 
_ pancy of the harsher parts of the theory with the word of God, have impresséd upon it @ more 
mitigated aspect. % 
_. The three leading schemes of predestination, prevalent among the Reformed churches 
previous to the Synod of Dort, are thus stated in the celebrated Declaration of Arminius 
Tere the states of Holland. ‘They comprehend the theories generally known by the names 
ef supralapsarian and sublapsarian. ; 
“The First, or Creabilitarian, or supralapsarian opinion is, 1. That God has absolutely and 
recisely decreed to save certain particular men by his mercy or grace ; but to condemn others 
ee his justice; and to do all this, without having any regard in such decree to righteousness 
or sin, obedience or disobedience, which could possibly exist on the part of one class of men, 
or the other. 2. That for the execution of the preceding decree, God determined to create 
Adam, and all men in him, in an upright state of original righteousness; besides which, he 
also ordained them to commit sin, that they might thus become guilty of eternal condemnation, 
and be deprived of original righteousness. 3, That those persons whom God has thus posi- 
tively Webed to save, he has decreed, not only to salvation, but also to the means which 
ertain to it; that is, to conduct and bring them to faith in Christ Jesus, and to perseverance 
in that faith; and that he also leads them to these results by a grace and power that. are 
irresistible ; so that it is not possible for them to do otherwise than believe, persevere in faith, 
and be saved. 4. That to those, whom, by his absolute will, God has foreordained to perdi- 
tion, he has also decreed to deny that grace which is necessary’and sufficient for salvation; and 
does not, in reality, confer it upon them; so that they are neither placed in a possible condi- 
tion, nor in any capacity of believing, or of being saved.” (5) ; 


~ 


(3) Dictionary, Art. Augustine. A 

(4) “It is caer 2a says Dr. Copleston, ‘and satisfactory, to trace the progress of Melancthon’s opinions 
“upon the subject. In the first dawning of the Reformation, he, as well as Luther, had been led into those 
metaphysical discussions which Calvin afterward moulded into a system, and incorporated with his exposi- 
tidn of the Christian doctrine. But so early as the year 1529 he renounced this error, and expunged the 
passages that contained it from the later editions of his Loci Theologici. Luther, who had in his early life 
maintained the same opinions, after the controversy with Erasmus about free will, never taught them; and 


although he did not, with the candour of Melancthon, openly retract what he had once written, yet he bestowed > 


the highest commendations on the last editions of Melancthon’s Work, containing this correction. (¢) He also 
scrupled not to assert publicly, that at the beginning of the Reformation, his creed was not completely set- 
tied : (A) and in his last work of any importance, he is anxious tq point out the qualifications, with which all he 
had ever said, on the doctrine of absolute necessity, ought to be received.” ‘ Vos ergo, quinune me audistis, 
memineritis me hoc docuisse, non esse inquirendum de Predestinatione Dei ubsconditz, sed in illis acquies- 
cendum, que reyelantur per vocationem et per ministerium verbi..... Hee eadem alibi quoque in meis libris 
protestatus sum, et nunc etiam viva voce trado: Ideo sum excusatus. (2) 

(5) This statement of the supralapsarian and sublapsarian theories, as given by Arminius, might be illus- 
trated and verified by quotations from the elder Calvinistic divines: the reader will, however, find what is 
amply sufficient in those given in Bishop Woiack’s Calvinistic Cabinet Unlocked. 


. ts Preface to the first volume of Luther’s Works, A. D. 1546. 
“ h) Leur. Bampt. Lect. note 21 to Serm. ii, (®) Op. vol. vi, p, 325, 
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The szconn opinion differs from the former; but is still supralapsarian. It is, 

“J, That God determined within himself, by an eternal immutable decree, to make, accord- 
ing to his good pleasure the smaller portion out of the general mass of mankind, partakers of 
his grace and glory. But, according to his pleasure, he passed by the greater portion of men, 
and left them in their own nature, which is incapable of any thing supernatural; and did not 
communicate to them that saving and supernatural grace by which their nature, if it stil 
retained its integrity, might be strengthened ; or by which, if it were corrupted, it might be 
restored, for a demonstration of his own liberty: yet after God had made these men sinners, © 
and guilty of death, he punished them with death eternal, for a demonstration of his justice.”— 
“ As far as we are capable of comprehending their scheme of reprobation, it consists of two 
acts, that of PRETERITION, and that of PREDAMNATION. PRETERITION 1s antecedent to all 
things, and to all causes which are either in the things themselves, or which arise out of them ; 
that is, it has no regard whatever to any sin, and only views man under an absolute and 
general aspect. ‘Two means are foreordained for the execution of the act of PRETERITION: 
dereliction in a state of nature which, by itself, is incapable of every thing supernatural; and 
the non-communication of supernatural grace, by which their nature, if in a state of integrity, 
might be strengthened, and if in a state of corruption, might be restored. PreDAMNATION 1s 

-antecedent to all things; yet it does by no means exist without a foreknowledge of the cause 
of damnation. It views man as a sinner obnoxious to damnation in Adam, and as, on this . 
account, perishing through the necessity of Divine justice.” 
- This opinion differs fromthe first in this, that it does not lay down the creation or the fall 
as a mediate cause, foreordained of God for the execution of the decree of reprobation ; yet this 
second kind of predestination places election, with regard to the end, before the fall, as also 
preterition, or passing by, which is the first part of reprobation. ‘But though the inventors 
of this scheme,” says Arminius, “have been desirous of using the greatest precaution, lest it 
might be concluded from their doctrine, that God is the author of sin with as much show of 
- probability as it is deducible from the first scheme; yet we shall discover, that the fall of Adam 
cannot possibly, according to their views, be considered in any other manner than as a neces- 
sary means for the execution of the preceding decree of predestination. For, first, it states that 
God determined by, the decree of reprobation to deny to man that grace which was necessary 
for the confirmation and strengthening of his nature, that it might not be corrupted by sin; 
which amounts to this, that God decreed not to bestow that grace which was necessary to 
avoid sin; and from this must necessarily follow the transgression of man, as proceeding from 
a law imposed upon him. The fall of man is, therefore, a means ordained for the execution of 
the decree of reprobation.” - 

“2. It states the two parts of reprobation to be preterition and predamnation. Those two 
parts, (although the latter views man as a sinner, and obnoxious to justice,) are, according to 
that decree, connected together by a necessary and mutual bond, and are equally extensive ; for 
those whom God passed by in conferring grace, are likewise damned. Indeed, no others are 
damned except those who are the subjects of this act of preterition. From this, therefore, it 
must be concluded, that sin necessarily follows from the decree of reprobation or preterition ; 
because, if it were otherwise, it might possibly happen, that a person who had beenspassed by 
might not commit sin, and from that circumstance might not become Hable to damnation. This 
second opinion on predestination, thereforg, falls into the same inconvenience as the first,— 
the making God the author of sin.” (6) 

The ruirp opinion is sublapsarian; in which man, as the object of predestination, is con- 
sidered as fallen. (7) It is thus epitomised by Arminius : ; 

“Because God willed within himself from all eternity to make a decree by which he might 
elect certain men and reprobate the rest, he viewed and considered the human race not only 
as created, but likewise as fallen, or corrupt; and, on that account, obnoxious to malediction. 
Out of this lapsed and accursed state God determined to liberate certain individuals, and freely 
to save them by his grace, for a declaration of his, mercy ; but he resolved, in his own just 

? t mee 6k sd 






6) Declaration. ; ee 

7) The question as to the object of the decrees, has gone out, as Goodwin says, among our Calyinistic brethren 
into “ endless ges and irreconcilable divisions:—somé of them hold, that men simply and indefinitely 
considered, are the object of these decrees. Others contend, that men ceived as yet to be created, are this 
object. A third sort stands up egrinst both the former with this notion, that men considered as already created 
and made, are this object. A fourth disparageth the conjectures of the three former with this conceit, that 
men considered as fallen, are this object. Another findeth a defect in the singleness or simplicity of all the 
former opinions, and compoundeth this in opposition to them, that men considered both as to be created, and as 
being created andas fallen, together, are the proper object of these troublesome decrees. A sixth sort formeth 
us yet another object, and this is, man considered as salvable, or capable of being saved. A seventh, not liking, 
the faint complexion of any of the former opinions, delivereth this to us as strong and healthful, that men. 
considered as damnable, are this object. Others yet again, superfancying all the former, conceit men, con: 

sidered as creable, or possible to be created, to be the object so highly contested about. A ninth party disci 
the world with this doctrine, that men considered as Jabiles, or capable of falling, are the object ; ace wh 
all the scattered and conflicting opinions about the objects of our brethren’s decrees of election and re 
are bound up in this bundle or not, we cannot say.”—Agreement of Brethren, &c. Tr 
In modern times these subtile distinctions have rather fallen into dsuetude among Calvinists, and 

ble toa much smaller number, : ier: 
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judgment, to leave the rest under malediction, for a declaration of his justice. In both these 
cases God acts without the least consideration of repentance and faith in those whom he elects, 
or of impenitence and unbelief in those whom he reprobates. ‘This opinion places the fall of 
man, not asa means foreordained for the execution of the decree of predestination, as before 
explained; but as something that might furnish a prowresis, or occasion for this decree of 
predestination. (8) eh 

With this opinion, however, the necessity of the fall is so generally connected, that it escapes 
the difficulties which environ the preceding scheme in words:only; for whether, in the decree 
of predestination, man is considered as creatible, or created and fallen, if a necessity be laid 
upon any part of the race to sin, and to be made miserable, whether from that which rendered 
the fall inevitable, or that which rendered the fall the inevitable means of corrupting their 
nature, and producing entire moral disability without relief, the condition of the reprobate 
remains substantially the same; and the administration under which they are placed, is 
equally opposed to justice as to grace. For let us shut out all these fine distinctions between 
acts of sovereignty and acts of justice, preterition and predamnation, and fully allow the 
principle, that all are fallen in Adam, in what way can even the. cae ae doctrine be. 
supported? It has two objects: to avoid the imputation of making God the author of sin, 
and to repel the charge of his dealing with his creatures unjustly. We need only take the 
latter as necessary to the argument, and show how utterly they fail to turn aside this 1 
fatal objection drawn from the justice of the Divine nature and administration. a 

It is an easy and plausible thing to say, in the usual loose and general manner of s 









the sublapsarian doctrine, that the whole race having fallen in Adam, and become justly liable 
to eternal death, God might, without any impeachment of his justice, in the exercise of his 


sovereign grace, appoint some to life and salvation by Christ, and leave the others to t cir 
deserved punishment. But this is a false view of the case, built upon the false assumption 
that the whole race were personally and individually, in consequence of Adam’s fall, absolutely 
liable to eternal death. ‘That-very fact which is the foundation of the whole scheme, is easy 
to be refuted on the clearest authority of Scripture; while not a passage can be adduced, we 
may boldly affirm, which sanctions any such doctrine. 
“The wages of sin is death.” 'That the death which is the wages or penalty of sin extends 
to eternal death, we have before proved. But “sin is the transgression of the law ;” and in 
no other light is it represented in Scripture, when eternal death is threatened as its penalty, 
than as the act of a rational being sinning against a law known or knowable; and as an act 
avoidable, and not forced or necessary. ; 
Taking these principles, let them be applied to the case before us. 
The scheme of predestination in question contemplates the human race as fallen in Adam. 
It must, therefore, contemplate them either as seminally in Adam, not being yet born ; or as 
to be actually born into the world. ; 
In the former case, the only actual beings to be charged with sin, “the transgression of the 
law,” were Adam and Eve; for the rest of the human race not being actually existent, weré 
not capable of transgressing; or if they were, in a vague sense, capable of it by virtue of the 
federal character of Adam; yet then only as potential, and not as actual beings, beings, as the 
logicians say, in posse, not in esse. Our first parents rendered themselves liable to eternal 
death. This is granted; and had they died “1n tHe pay” they sinned, which, but for the 
introduction of a system of mercy and long-suffering, and the appointment of a new kind of 
probation, for any thing that appears, they must have done, the human race would have 
perished with them, and:the only conscious:smners would have been the only conscious suffer- _ 
ers. But then this lays no foundation for election and reprobation ;—the whole race would 
thus have perished without the vouchsafement of mercy to any. ¥ 
This predestination must, therefore, respect the human race fallen in Adam, as to be born — 
actually, and to have a real as well as a potential existence; and the doctrine will be, that __ 
the race so contemplated were made unconditionally liable to eternal death. In this case the 
decree takes effect immediately upon the fall, and determines the condition of every individual, 
in respect to his being elected from this common misery, or his being left in it; and it rests its 
plea of justice upon the assumed fact, that every man is-absolutely liable to eternal death * 
wholly and entirely for the sin of Adam, a sin to which he was not a consenting party, because 
he was not in actual existence. But if eternal death be the “wages of sin;” and the sin 
which receives such wages be the transgression of a law by a voluntary agent, (and this is 
the rule as laid down by Go himself ) then on no Scriptural principle is the human race to be 
considered absolutely lable to personal and conscious pternial death for the sin of Adam; and 
so the very ground assumed by the advocates of this theory is unfounded. « x 
But per 2 they will bring into consideration the foreknowledge of actual transgression as 
contemplated by the decree, though this notion is repudiated by Calvin, and the rigid divines 
of his school; but we reply to this, that either the sin of Adam was a sufficient reason for the 
- actual infliction of a sentence of eternal death upon his descendants, or it was not. If not, 2 
then no man will be punished with eternal death, as the consequence of Adam’s sin, and that => 
Sentence will rest upon actual transgressions alone. If, then, this be allowed, there comes it 
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an important inquiry: Are the actual transgressions of the non-elect evitable, or necessary ? 
If the former, then even the reprobate, without the grace of Christ, which they cannot have, 
because he died not for them, may avoid all sin, and consequently keep the whole law of God, 
and claim, though still reprobates, to be justified by their works. But if sin be unavoidable 
and necessary as to them, in consequence both of the corrupt nature they have derived from 
Adam, and the withholding of that sanctifying influence which can be imparted only to the 


elect, for whom alone Christ died, how are they to be proved justly liable, on that account, to ~ 


eternal death? This is the penalty of sin, of sin as the transgression of the law; but then 
law is given only to creatures in a state of trial, either to those who, from their unimpaired 
powers, are able to keep it; or to those to whom is made the promise of gracious assistance, 
upon their asking it, in order that they may be enabled to obey the will of God; and im no 
case are those to whom God issues his commands supposed in Scripture to be absolutely 
incapable of obedience, much less liable to be punished, without remedy, for not obeying, if so 
incapacitated. This would, indeed, make the Divine Being a hard master, “reaping where 
he has not sown ;” which is the language only of the “wicked servant ;” and therefore to be 
abhorred by all good men, But if a point so obviously at variance with truth and equity be 
rgaintained, the doctrine comes to this, that men are considered, in the Divine deeree, as justly 
liable to eternal death, (their actual sins being foreseen, ) because they have been placed by some 
previous decree, or higher branch of the same decree, in circumstances which necessitate them 
to sin: a doctrine which raises sublapsarianism into supralapsarianism itself. This is not the 
view which God gives us of his own justice; and it is contradicted by every notion of justice 
which has ever obtained among men: nor is it at all relieved by the subtilty of Zanchius and 
others, who distinguish between being necessitated to sin, and being forced to sin; and argue, 
that because in sinning the reprobate follow the motions of their own will, they are justly 
punishable; though in this they fulfil the predestination of Gop. The true question is, and 
it is not at ail affected by such merely verbal distinctions, Can the reprobate do otherwise than 
sin, and could they ever do otherwise? They sin willingly, it is said. This is preiee . but 
could they ever will otherwise? The will is but one of many diseased powers of the soul, Is 
there, as to them, any cure for this disease of the will? According to this scheme, there is 
not; and they will from necessity, as well as act from necessity ; so that the difficulty, though 
thrown a step backward, remains in full force. ; 

In support of their notion, that the penalty attached to original sin is eternal death, they 
allege, it is true, that the Apostle Paul represents all men under condemnation in consequence 
of their connection with the first Adam; and attributes the salvation of those who are rescuca 
from the ruin, only to the obedience of the second Adam. This is granted ; but it will not 
avail to establish their position that, the human race bcing all under an absolute sentence of 
condemnation to eternal death, Almighty God, in the exercise of his sovereign grace, elected a 
part of them to salvation, and left the remainder to the justice of their previous sentence. 

For, 1. Supposing that the whole human race were under condemnation in their sense, this 
will not account for the ishment of those who reject the Gospel. Their rejecting the 
Gospel is represented in Scripture as the sele cause of their condemnation, and never merely 
as Ae, a ae. SR: as though they were under an irreversible previous sentence of death, 

ad t! pial of the Gospel only heightened a previously certain and inevitable punish- 
ment, An aggravated cause of condemnation it is; but for this reason, that it is the rejection 
ge remedy, and an abuse of mercy, neither of which could have any place in a previously 

ed condition of reprobation. If, therefore, it is true that “rus is the condemnation, that 
light is. come into the world, and men love darkness rather than light,” we must conclude, 
that the previous state of condemnation was not irremediable and unalterable, or this cireum- 
eee rejection “of the light,” or revelation of mercy in the Gospel, could not be their 
emnation. 


















a 


eaving the meaning of the Apostle in Rom. v, out of our consideration for a moment, 
riptures never place the final condemnation of men upon the ground of Adam’s offence, 
heir connection with him, Acrvat sin forms the ground of every reproying charge; of 
y commination; and, beyond all doubt, of the condemnatory sentence at the day of judg- 
ment, To what ought we to refer, as explaining the true cause of the eternal punishment of any 
portion of our race, but to the proceedings of that day, when that eternal punishment is to be 
awarded? Of the reason of this proceeding, of the facts to be charged, and of the sins to be 
punished, we have very copious information in the Scriptures; but these are evil works, and 
i the, Gospel. No where is it said, or even hinted in the most distant manner, that 
me e sentenced to eternal death, at that day, either because of Adam’s sin, or because 
their connection with Adam made them inevitably corrupt in nature, and unholy in conduct; 
from which effects they could not escape, because God had from eternity resolved to deny 
the grace necessary to this end. path, | : 3 
_ 3. The true view of the Apostle’s doctrine in Rom. vy, is to be ascertained, not by making 
partial extracts from his discourse ; but by taking the argument entire, and in all its parts. 
The Calvinists assume, that the Apostle represents what the penal condition of the human 
race would have been had not Christ interposed as our Redeemer. Here is one of thew great. 
and leading mistakes; for St. Paul does not touch this point. The Calvinist assumes, that 
the whole race of men, but for the decree of election, would not only have come into actua! 
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being, but have been actually and individually punished for ever; and, on this assumption, 
endeavours to justify his doctrine of the arbitrary selection of a part of mankind to grace and 
salyation, the other being left in the state in which they were found. Even this is contra 
to other parts of their own system; for the reprobate are placed in an infinitely worse condi- 
tion than had they been merely thus left without a share in Christ’s redemption; because, 
even according to Calvinistic interpreters their condemnation is fearfully aggravated; and by 
that which they have no means of avoiding, by actual sin and unbelief. But the assumption 
itself is wholly — For the Apostle speaks not of what the human race would have 
been, that is, he affirms nothing as to their penal condition, in case Christ had not undertaken 
the office of Redeemer; but he looks at their moral state and penal condition, as the case 
actually stands: in other words, he takes the state of man as it was actually established after 
the fall, as recorded in the book of Genesis. No child of Adam was actually born into the’ 
world until the promise of a Redeemer had been given, and the virtue of ‘his anticipated 
redemption had begun to apply itself to the case of the fallen pair; consequently, all mankind 
are born under a constitution of mercy, which actually existed before their birth. What the 
race would have been, had not the redeeming plan been brought in, the Scriptures no where 
tell us, except that a sentence of death to be executed “in the day” in which the first pair 
sinned, was the sanction of the law under, which they were placed; and it is great presump- 
tion to assume it as a truth, that they would have multiplied their species only for eternal 
destruction. That the race would have been propagated under an absolute necessity of 
sinning, and of being made eternally miserable, we may boldiy affirm to be impossible; 
use it supposes an administration contradicted by every attribute which the Scriptures 
ascribe to Gop. What the actual state of the human race is, in consequence both of the fall 
of Adam and of the interposition of Christ; of the imputation of the effects of the offence of 
the one, and of the obedience of the other; is the only point to which our inquiries can go, 
and to which, indeed, the argument of the Apostle is confined. : 
_ There is, it is true, an imputation of the consequences of Adam’s sin to his posterity, 
independent of their personal offences ; but we can only ascertain what these consequences 
are by referring to the Apostle himself. One of these consequences is asserted explicitly, and 
others are necessarily implied in this chapter and in other parts of his writings. ‘That which 
is here explicitly asserted is, that pzara passed upon all men, though they have not sinned 
after the similitude of Adam’s transgression, that is, not personally; and therefore this death 
is to be regarded as the result of Adam’s transgression alone, and of our having been so far 
“ constituted sinners” in him, as to be liable to it. But then the death of which he here speaks, 
is the death of the body; for his argument, that “death reigned from Adam to Moses,” obliges 
us to understand him as speaking of the visible and known fact, that men in those ages died 
as to the body, since he could not intend to say that all the generations of men, from Adam 
to Moses, died eternally. ‘The death of the body, then, is the first effect of the imputation of 
Adaim’s sin to his descendants, as stated in this chapter. A second is necessarily implied; a 
state of spiritual death,—the being born into the world with a corrupt nature, always tending 
to actual offence. This is known to be the Apostle’s opinion, from other parts of his writings ; 
but that passage in this chapter in which it is necessarily implied, is verse 16: “The free 
is of many offences unto justification.” If men need justification of “many offences 3” i 
men need this, and that under a dispensation’ of help and spiritual healing ; then the 
“which universally leads to offences so numerous must be inherently and universally corrupt. A 
third consequence is a conditional liability to eternal death; for that state which makes us lit 
to actual sin, makes us also liable to actual punishment. But this is conditional, not absolute ; 
for since the Apostle makes the obedience of Christ available to the forgiveness of the “man 
offences” we may commit in consequence of the corrupt nature we have derived from Adam, 
and extends this to all men, they can only perish by their own fault, — beyond these three 
effects we do not find that the Apostle carries the consequence of Adam’s sin. Of unpard 
“offences” eternal death is the consequence; but these are personal. Of the sin a 
imputed, these are the consequences,—the death of the body,—and our introductio 
world with a nature tending to actual offences, and a conditional liability to punishment 
both are connected with a remedy as extensive as the disease. For the first, the resurrect 
from the dead ; for the other, the healing of grace and the promise of pardon, and thus though 
“condemnation” has passed upon “all men,” yet the free gift unto justification of life passes 
upon “all men” also,—the same general terms being used by the Apostle in each case. ‘The 
effects of “the free gift” are not immediate, the reign of death remains till the resurrection ; 
but “in Christ eal: all be made alive,” and it is every man’s own fault, not ‘applied hy 

















resurrection be not a happy one, The corrupt nature remains till the healing is applied by 
the Spirit of God ; but it is provided, and is actually applied in the case of all those dying in 
infancy, as we have already showed; (9) while justification and regeneration are offered, 


through specified means and conditions, to all who are of the age of reason and choice, ann 
= & z 


thus the sentence of eternal death may be reversed. What then becomes of the premises in 
the sublapsarian theory which we have been examining, that in Adam all men are absolutely 
esndemned to eternal death? Had Christ not undertaken human redemption, we have no 


- (9) See chap. 18, p. 323, 
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é cof, no indication in Scripture, that for Adam’s sin any but the actually guilty pair would 
ave been doomed to this condemnation; and though now the race having become actuall 
existent, is for this sin, and for the demonstration of God’s hatred of sin in general, prea, 
ough a federal relation and by an imputation of Adam’s sin, in the effects above mentioned ; 
ta universal remedy is provided. 
But we are not to be confined even to this view of the grace of God, when we ‘speak ot 
tual offences. Here the case is even strengthened. The redemption of Christ extends not 
merely to the removal of the evils laid upon us by the imputation of Adam’s transgression ; 
but to those which are the effects of our own personal choice—to the forgiveness of “many 
offences,” upon our repentance and faith, however numerous and aggravated they may be ;— 
tothe bestowing of ‘abundance of grace and of the gift of righteousness ;”—and not merely 
to the reversal of the sentence of death, but to our “reigning in life by Jesus Christ :” so that 
“where sin abounded, grace did much more abound ; that as sin hath reigned unto death, even 
so might grace reign through righteousness, unto eternal life :’—which phrase, in the New 
Testament, does never mean less than the glorification of the bodies and souls of believers in, 
the kingdom of God, and in the presence and enjoyment of the eternal glory of Christ. 

So utterly without foundation is the leading assumption in the sublapsarian scheme, that 
the decree of election and reprobation finds the human race ina state of common and absolute 
liability to personal eternal punishment; and that by making a sovereign selection of a part 
of mankind, God does no injustice to the rest by passing them by. The word of God asserts 
no such doctrine as the absolute condemnation of the race to eternal death, merely for Adam’s 
offence; and if it did, the merciful result of the obedience of Christ is declared to be not only 
as extensive as the evil, in respect of the number of persons so involved; but in “grace” ta 
be more abounding. Finally, this assumption falls short of the purpose for which it is made ; 
because the mere “passing by” of a part of the race, already, according to them, under eter- 
‘nal condemnation, and which they contend inflicts no injustice upon them, does not account for 
their additional and aggravated punishment for d ing what they had never the natural or 
dispensed power of avoiding,—breaking God’s holy laws, and rejecting his Gospel. Upon a 
close examination of the sublapsarian scheme, it will be found, therefore, to involve all the 
leading difficulties of the Calvinistic theory as it is broadly exhibited by Calvin himself. In 
both cases reprobation is grounded on an act of mere will, resting on no reason: it respects 
not in either, as its primary cause, the demerit of the creature; and it punishes eternall 
without personal guilt, arising either from actual sin, or from the rejection of the Gospel. 
Both unite in making sin a necessary result of the circumstances in which God has placed a 
great part of mankind; which, by no effort of theirs, can be avoided; or, what is the same 
thing, which they shall never be disposed to avoid; and how either of these schemes, in strict 
consequence, can escape the charge of making God the author of sin, which the Synod of Dort 
acknowledges to be “blasphemy,” is inconceivable. For how does it alter the case of the 
reprobate, whether the fall of Adam himself was necessitated, or whether he acted freely ? 
They, at least, are necessitated to sin; they come into the world under a necessitating consti- 
tution, which is the result of an act to which they: gave no consent; and their case differs 
nothing, except in circumstances which do not alter its essential character, from that of beings 
immediately created by God with a nature necessarily producing sinful acts, and to counteract 
which there is no remedy :—a case which few have been bold enough to suppose. 

The different views of the doctrine of predestination, as stated above, greatly agitated the 
Protestant world, from the time of Calvin to the sitting of the celebrated Synod of Dort, whose 
decisions on this point, having been received as a standard by several churches and by man 
theologians, may next be properly introduced; although, after what has been said, they call 
only for brief remark. A 

©The Judgment of the Synod of the Reformed Belgic Churches,” to which many divines of 
ea ; : ; : 
js _ note of other Reformed Churches were admitted, “on the articles controverted in the Belgie 
é hurches,” was drawn up in Latin, and read in the great church at Dort, in the year 1619; 
'._ and a translation into English of this “Judgment,” with the Synod’s “ Rejection of Errors,” 
was published in the same year. (1) This translation having become scarce, or not being 
snown to Mr. Scott, he published a new translation in 1818, from which, as being in more 
modern English, and, as far as I have compared it, unexceptionably faithful, I shall take the 
extracts necessary to exhibit the Synod’s decision on the point before us. 


oa 


‘ s; Art. 1. “As all men have sinned in Adam, and have become exposed to the curse and eter- 
‘ nal death, God would have done no injustice to any one, if he had determined to leave the 
7 whole human race under sin and the curse, and to condemn them on account of sin; accord- 


ing to the words of the Apostle, ‘all the world is become guilty before God, Rom, iii, 19. 
‘ ‘All have sinned, and come short of the glory of God,’ 23; and ‘the wages of sin is death,’ 
~~ Rom. yi, 23.” ; 
The Synod here assumes that all men, in consequence of Adani’s sin, have become exposed 
ie) to the curse of “ eternal death ;” and they quote passages to prove it, which manifestly prove 
ott nothing to,the point, The two Sot eee actual sm; the third, of the wages, or penalty 
i factual sin, as the context of each will show. The very texts adduced, show how totally a) 
. > 


. (1) London, printed by John Bill. 
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a loss the Synod was for any thing like Scriptural evidence of this strange doctrine; which, a 
however, as we have seen, would not, if true, help them through their difficulties, seeing it a 
leaves the punishment of the reprobate for actual sin and for disbelief of the Gospel, still unac- | | 
counted for on every principle of justice. : pS a ae 
Art. 4, “They who believe not the Gospel, on them the wrath of God remaineth; but those “ 
who receive it, and embrace the Saviour Jesus with a true and living faith; are, through hi ® 
delivered from the wrath of God, and receive the gift of everlasting life.” se Eee on! 
To this there is nothing to object; only it is to be observed, that those who are not elected i 
to eternal life out of the common mass, are not, according to-this article, merely left and passed’ * 
by; but are brought under an obligation of believing the Gospel, which, nevertheless, is no ‘ 
“good news” to them, and in which they have no interest at all; and yet, in default of 
believing, “the wrath of God abideth upon them.” . Thus there is, in fact, no alternative ft 
them. ‘They cannot believe, or else it would folldw that those reprobated might be saved; — 
and, therefore, the wrath of God “abideth upon them,” for no fault of their own, - This, how-— 
ever, the next article denies. ieee 
Art. 5. “The cause or fault of this unbelief, as also of all other sins, is by no means in God ; 
but in man. But faith in Jesus Christ, and salvation by him, is the free gift of Gop. ‘By 
par ave ye saved through faith, and that not of yourselves, it is the gift of-God,’ Eph. ii, 8. 
n like manner, ‘it is given to you to believe in Christ,’ Phil. 1, 29.” 
These passages would be singular proofs that the fault of unbelief is in men themselves, did 
not the nextarticle explain the connection between them and the premises in the minds of the ~ 
Synodists. A much more appropriate text, but a rather difficult one on their theory, would 
have been, “ye have not, because ye ask not.” if 
Art. 6. “That some, in time, have faith given them by God, and others have it not given, 
proceeds from his eternal decree; for ‘known unto God are all his works from the beginning © 
the world, Acts xv, 18. According to which decree, he gradually softens the hearts of the elect, © 
however hard, and he bends them to believe; but the non-elect he leaves, in just judgment, to 
their own perversity and hardness. And here, especially, a deep discrimination, at the same 
time both merciful and just, a discrimination of men equally lost, opens itself to us; or that 
decree of election and reprobation which is revealed in the word of God ; which as perverse, 
impure, and unstable persons do wrest to their own destruction, so it affords ineffable conso- 
lation to holy and pious souls.” 


To this article the Synod appends no Scripture proofs; which if the doctrines it contains 7 
were, as the Synodists say, “revealed in the word of God,” would not have been wanting. 
‘The passage which stands in the middle of the article could scarcely be intended as a proof, ' 


since it would equally apply to any other doctrine which does not shut out. the prescience of 

God, The doctrine of the two articles just quoted, will be seen by taking them together. 

The position laid down is, that:“the faut” of not believing the Gospel is “in man.” “The 

alleged proof of this is, that faith is the gift of God, But this only proves that the fault of Hi 

believing is in man, just as it allows that God, the giver of faith, is willing to give faith to - 

those who have it not, and that they will not receive it. In no other way can it prove the 

faultiness of man; for to what end are we taught that faith is the gift of God in order to prove 

the fault of not believing to be in man, if God will not bestow the gift, and if man cannot 

believe without such bestowment? This, however, is precisely what the Synod teaches. It 

argues, that faith is the gift of God; that it is only given to “some;” and that this proceeds 

from God’s “eternal decree.” So that, by virtue of this decree, he gives faith to some, and 

withholds it from others, who are, thereupon, left without the power of believing ; and for this 

act of God, therefore, and not for a fault of their own, they are punished eternally. And yet « 

the Synod calls thisa “just judgment; affording ineffable consolation to holy souls,” anda | | 

“doctrine only rejected by the perverse and impure!” : eae a 
As we have already quoted and commented on the 7th and 8th articles on election, we ~ 

proceed to a 
Art. 10. “Now the cause of this gratuitous election is the sole good pleasure of God ; not 

consisting in this, that he elected into the condition of salvation certain qualities or human 

actions, from all that were possible; but in that, out of the common multitude of sinners, he 

took to himself certain persons as his peculiar property, according to the Scripture, ‘for the 

children being not born, neither having done any good or evil, &c, it is said (that is to nee) 

the elder shall serve the younger ; even as it is written, Jacob have I loved; but Esau have 

nated, Rom. ix, 11-13. ‘And as many as were ordained to eternal life believed,’ Acts xiii, 48,” 
Thus the ground of this election is resolved wholly into the “good pleasure of God,” (est 

solum Dei beneplacitum,) “having no respect, as to its REASON, or CONDITION, though it may 

nave as to its END, to any foreseen faith, obedience of faith, or any other good quality and | 

disposition,” as it is expressed in the preced ticle. Let us, then, see how the case stands’ 

with the reprobate. o Se 
Art. 15. “Moreover, Holy Scripture doth illustrate and commend to us this eternal and _ t. “e 

free grace of our election, in this more especially, that it doth also testify all men not to be — 

elected ; but that some are non-elect, or passed by in the eternal election of God: whom, tt : i ia < 

God, from most free, just, irreprehensible, and immutable good pleasure, decreed to leaye in A 

the common misery into which they had, by their own fault, cast themselves, and not to bestow 
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on them living fuith, and the grace of conversion; but having left them in their own ways, and 
under just judgment, at length, not only on account of their unbelief, ‘but also of all their other 
sins, to condemn, and eteynally punish them for the manifestation of his own justice. And 
this is the decree of reprobation which determines that God is in no wise the author of sin; 
(which, to be thought of, is blasphemy ;) but a tremendous, irreprehensible, just judge and 
avenger, re 

Thus we hear the Synodists confessing, in the same breath in which they plausibly 
represent reprobation as a mere passing by and leaving men “ in the common misery,” that the 
reprobate are punishable for their “ unbelief and other sins,” and so this decree imports, there- 
fore, much more than leaving men in the “ common misery.” For this “common misery” can 
mean no more than the misery common: to all mankind by the sin of Adam, into which his 
fall plunged the elect, as well as the reprobate ; and to be “left” in it, must be understood of 
being left to the sole consequences of that offence. Now, were it even to be conceded that 
these consequences extend to personal and conscious eternal punishment, which has been 
disproved ; yet, even then, their decree has a much more formidable aspect, terrible and 
repulsive as this alone would be, For we are expressly told, that God not only “ decreed to 
leave them in this misery,” but “ not to bestow on them living faith, and the grace of conver- 
sion ;” and then to condemn, and eternally punish them, “ on account of their unbelief,” which 
by their own showing, these reprobates could not avoid; and for “all their other sins,” which 
they could not but commit, since it was “ decreed” to deny to them “the gracé of conversion.” 
‘Thus the case of the reprobate is deeply aggravated, beyond what it could have been if they had 
been merely “left in the common misery ;” and the Synod and its followers have, therefore, 
the task of showing, how the punishing of men for what they never could avoid, and which, 
it was expressly decreed they never should avoid, “is a manifestation of the justice,” of 
Almighty Gop. 

From the above extracts it will be seen how little reason Mr. Scott had to reprove Dr. 
Heylin with “bearing false witness against his neighbour,” (2) on account of having given a 
summary of the eighteen articles of the Synod, on predestination, in the following words :— 
“That God, by an absolute decree, hath elected to salvation, a rer small number of men, 
without any regard to their faith and obedience whatsoever ; and secluded from saving grace, 
all the rést of mankind, and appointed them by the same decree to eternal damnation, without 
any regard to their infidelity and impenitency.” Whether Mr. Scott understood this contro- 
versy or not, Dr. Heylin shows, by this summary, that he neither misapprehended it, nor 
bore “ false witness against his neighbour,” in so stating it; for as to the stir made about 
his rendering “multitudo” a very small number, this verbal inaccuracy affects not the 
merits of the doctrine; and neither the Synodists, nor any of their followers, ever allowed the 
elect to be a very great number. The number, less or more, alters not the doctrine, With 
respect to the elect, the Synod confesses, that the decree of election has no regard, as a cause, 
to faith and obedience foreseen in the persons so elected; and with respect to the reprobate, 
although it is not so explicit in asserting that the decree of reprobation has no regard to their 
infidelity and impenitency, the foregoing extracts cannot possibly be interpreted into any 
other meaning. Jor it is manifestly in vain for the Synodists to attempt, in the 15th article, 
to gloss over the doctrine, by saying that men “cast themselves into the “common spe f by 
their own fault,” when they only mean, that they were cast into it by Adam and by his fault. 
If they intended to ground their decree of reprobation on foresight of the personal offences of 
the reprobate, they would have said this in so many words; but the materials of which the 
Synod was composed forbade such a declaration ; and they themselves, in the “ Rejection of 
Errors,” appended to their chapter “ De divina Pradestinatione,” place in this list “ the errors 
of those who teach that God has not decreed, from his own mere just will, to leave any in the 
fall of Adam, and in the common state of sin and damnation, or to pass them by in the com- 
munication of grace necessary to faith and conversion ;” quoting, asa proof of this dogma, “ He 
hath mercy on whom he will have , anid whom he will he hardeneth,” and giving no 
intimation that they understand ave in any other sense than Calvin and his imme- 
diate followers have uniformly af to it. What Dr. Heylin has said is here, then, abundantly 
established ; for if the decree of reprobation is to be referred to God’s “mere will,” and if its 
operation is to leave the reprobate “in the fall of Adam,” and “to pass them by in that 
communication of grace ‘which is necessary to faith and conversion,” the decree itself is that 
which prevents both penitence and faith, and stands upon some other ground than the 
personal infidelity and impenitency of the reprobate, and cannot have “any regard” to either, 
except as a part of its own dread consequences: a view of the matter which the supralapsa- 
yians would readily admit. How their doctrine, so stated by themselves, could give the Synod 
any reason to complain, as they do in their conclusion, that they were slandered by their 
enemies when they were charged with teaching, “that God, by the bare and mere determi- 
nation of his will, without any respect of the sin of any man, predestinated and created the 
greatest part of the world to eternal damnation,” will not be very obvious; or why they 
should startle at the same doctrine in one dress which they themselves have but clothed in 
another, ‘The fact is. that the divisions in the Synod obliged the leading members, who were 











(2) Scott’s Translation of the Articles of the Synod of Dort, p. 120. 
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chiefly stout supralapsarians, to qualify their doctrine somewhat in words, while substantially 
it remained the same; but what they lost by giving up a few words in one place, they secured 
by retaining them in another, or by resorting to subtilties not obvious to the commonalty. 
Of this subulty, the apparent disclaimer just quoted is in proof. When they seem to deny 
that God reprobates without any respect to the sin of any man, they may mean that he had 
respect to the sin of Adam, or to sin in Adam; for they do not deny that they reject personal 
sin as a ground of reprobation. Even when they. appear to allow that God had, in reproba- 
tien, respect to the corruption of human nature, or even to personal transgression, they never 
confess that God had respect to sin, in either sense, as the impulsive or meritorious cause of 
reprobation. But the greatest subtilty remains behind ; for the Synod says nothing, in this 
complaint and apparent rejection of the doctrine charged upon them by their adversaries, but 


what all the supralapsarian divines would say. ‘These, as we have seen, make a distinction’ — 


between the two parts of the decree of reprobation,—PRETERITION and PREDAMNATION, the 
latter of which, must always have respect to actual sin; and hence arises their distinction 
between “ destruction” and “ damnation.” For they say, it is one thing to predestinate and 
create to damnation, and another to predestinate and create to destruction. Damnation, being 
the sentence of a judge, must be passed in consideration of sin; but destruction may be the 
act of a sovereign, and so inflicted P right of dominion,(3) The Synod would have disallowed 
something substantial, had they denied that God created any man to destruction; without 
respect to sin, and were safe enough in allowing that he has created none, without respect to 
sin, unto damnation. But among the errors on predestination, which they formally “ reject,” 
and which they place under nine distinct heads, thus attempting to guard the pure and 
orthodox doctrine as to this point on the right hand and on the left, they are careful not to 
condemn the supralapsarian doctrine, or to place even its highest branches among the 
doctrines disavowed. : 

The doctrine of the Church of Scotland, on these topics, is expressed in the answers to the 
12th and 13th questions of its large catechism: ‘‘God’s decrees are the wise, free, and holy 
acts of the counsel of his will; whereby, from all eternity, he hath, for his own glory, unchange- 
ably foreordained whatsoever comes to pass in time, especially concerning angels and men”— 
* God, by an eternal and immutable decree, out of his mere love, for the praise of Lis glorious 
grace to be manifested in due time, hath elected some angels to glory ; and, in Christ, hath 
chosen some men to eternal life and the means thereof; and also, according to his sovereign 
power and the unsearchable counsel of his own will, (whereby he extendeth or withholdeth 
favour as he pleaseth,) hath passed by and-foreordained the rest to dishonour and wrath, to be 
for their sin inflicted, to the praise of the glory of his justice.” 

In this general view there appears a strict conformity to the opinions of Calvin, as before 
given. All things are the subjects of decree and preérdination ; election and reprobation are 
grounded upon the mere will of God; election is the choosing men, not only to salvation, but 
to the means of salvation ; from which the reprobates are therefore excluded, as passed by, and 
foreordained to wrath; and yet though the “means of salvation” are never put within their 
reach, this wrath is inflicted upon them ‘for their sin ;” and to the praise of God’s justice! 
‘The Church of Scotland adopts, also, the notion that decrees of election and reprobation extend 
to angels as well as men; a pretty certain proof that the framers of this catechism were not 
sublapsarians, for as to angels, there could be no election out of a “common misery ;” and 
with Calvin, therefore, they choose to refer the whole to the arbitrary pleasure and will of 
Gopv.—“ The angels who stood in their integrity, Paul calls elect; if their constancy rested 
on the Divine pleasure, the defection of others argues their having been forsaken : (direlectos) 
a fact, for which no other cause can be assigned, than the reprobation hidden in the secret 
counsel of Gon.” a. an ee 

The ancient church of the Vaudois, in the valleys of P 
bearing date A: D. 1120; and which, probably, S 
times. The only article which bears upon the ext 
might be expected in an age of the church wheni 
undisputed, that Christ died for the salvation of the } 
truth, peace, and righteousness; also our pastor, advoc } 
the salvation of all those that believe, and is risen again for our justification.” 

The Confession of Faith, published by the churches of Piedmont in 1655, bears a different 
character. In the year 1630, a plague which was introduced from France into these valleys, 

‘ swept off all the ministers but two, and with them ended the race of their ancient barbes, or 
pastors. (4) ‘The Vaudois were then under the necessity of applying to the Reformed Churches 
of France and Geneva for a supply of ministers; and with them came in the doctrine of Calvin 
x an authorized form. It was thus embodied in the Confession of 1655. Art. 11. “God saves 
from corruption and condemnation those whom he has chosen from the foundation of the world, 










mont, have a confession of faith, 
@ opinions of much more ancient 
death of Christ is drawn up, as 
as a matter almost entirely 
Art. 8. “Christ is our life, 
ifice, and priest, who died for 


(3) “Non solent enim supralapsarii dicere Deum quosdam ad eternam damnationem creasse et predea 
tinasse ; eo quod damnatio actum judicialem designet, ac proinde peccati meritum prasupponat; sed malunt 
uti voce exitii, ad quod Deus, tanquam absolutus Dominus, jus habeat creandi et destinandi quoscunque 
voluerit.”—Courcelieus De Sure Dei, &e, cap. x. See also Bishop Womack’s Calvinistic Cabinet, &e, p, 394 

(4) See “ Historical Defence, &c, of the Waldenses,” by Sims. 
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his Son: passing by all th 
1 stice.” The last clause is exp 
The 12th Article in the Confession of t 


le reason of his free 


8, is, in substance, Calvin- 


istic, though brief and guarded in expression, “ We believe, that this general corruption 
and condemnation in which all men are plunged, God ier them wn he hath, in hi 

eternal and unchangeable counsel, chosen of his mere goodness and mercy, through omega, 
Jesus Christ, without any consideration of their works, iercg ahe tee in-their sins and 


damnable estate, that he may show forth in them his\justice, as, in the elect, he doth most 
illustriously declare the riches of his mercy. ‘For one is not better n another, until such 
time as God doth make the difference, according to his unchangeable purpose which he 
hath determined in Jesus Christ before the creation of the world.” (5) "This confession was 
drawn up by Calvin himself, though not in language so strong as he usually employs; which, 
perhaps, indicates that the majority of the Fre: inclined to the sublapsarian 
theory, and did not, in every point, coincide wit ; haat ag EY 
The Westminster Confession gives th i 
and the Church of Scotland. (6) Chapt 
_, “By the decree of God, for the manifesta 
tinated unto everlasting life, and others foreordained to 
men thus predestinated and foreordained, are partic 
their number is so certain and definite, that it cannot ei : 
of manikind that are predestinated unto life, God, be ition of the world was laid, 
according to his eternal and immutable purpose, and the secre insel and good pleasure of his 
will, hath chosen in Christ unto everlasting glory, out of his mere free grace and love, withou' 
any foresight of faith and good works, or perseverance in either of them, or any other thing-in th 
creature as conditions or causes moving him thereunto; and all to the praise of his glorious 
grace. As God hath appointed the elect unto glory, so hath he, by the eternal and most free 
ar ir of his will, foreordained all the means thereunto. Wherefore, they who are elected, 
eing fallen in Adam, are redeemed by Christ; are effectually called unto faith in Christ, by 
his Spirit working in due season; are justified, adopted, sanctified, and kept by his power 
through faith unto salvation; neither are any other redeemed by Christ, effectually called, justified, 
adopted, sanctified, and saved, but the elect only. The rest of mankind God was pleased; 
according to the unsearchable counsel of his own will, whereby he extendeth or withholde mercy 
as he pleaseth, for the glory of his sovereign power over his creatures, to pass by, and to ordain 
them to dishonour and wrath for their sin, to the praise of his glorious justice.” 
Here we have no attempts at qualification after the example of the Synod of Dort; but the 
whole is conformed to the higher and most unmitigated parts of the Institutes of Calvin. By 
the side of the Presbyterian Confession, the seventeenth article of the Church of England must 
appear exceedingly moderate ; and, as to Calvinistic predestination, to say the least, equivocal. 
It never gave satisfaction to the followers of Calvin, who had put his stronger impress upon 
the Augustinism which floated in the minds of many of the divines of the Reformation, who 
generally, as appears from the earliest Protestant confessions and catechisms, (7) thought fit 
to recommend that either these points should not be touched at all, or so speak of them as to 
admit great latitude of interpretation, and that, probably, in charitable respect to the varying 
opinions of the theologians and churches of the day. It is of the perfected form of Calvinism 
that Arminius speaks, when he says, “It neither agrees nor corresponds with the harmony ot 
those confessions which were published together in one volume at Geneva, in the name of the 
Reformed and Protestant Churches. If that harmony of confessions be faithfully consulted, it 
will appear, that many of them do not speak in the same manner concerning predestination ; 
that some of them only incidentally mention it, and that they evidently never once touch upon 
those heads of the doctrine which are now in great repute, and particularly urged in the pre- 
ceding scheme of predestination. The confessions of Bohemia, England, and Wirtemburg, and 
the first Helvetian Confession, and that of the four cities of Strasburgh, Constance, Memmin- 
gen, and Lindau, make no mention of this predestination: those of Basle and Saxony only take 
a very cursory notice of it in three words. The Augustan Confession speaks of it in such a 
manner as to induce the Genevan editors to think that some annotation was necessary on their 
part to give us a previous warning. The last of the Helvetian Confessions, to which a great 
portion of the Reformed Churches have expressed their assent, likewise speaks of it in such a 
strain as makes me very desirous to see what method can possibly be adopted to give it any 


F (5) Quick’s “Synodicon in Gallia Reformata.” 

6) The title of it is, “The Confession of Faith agreed upon by the Assembly of Divines at Westminster, 
with the assistance of Commissioners from the Church of Scotland.” The date of the.ordinance for convenii 
this assembly is 1643. The Confession was approved by the General Assembly of the Church of Scotland. 
in 1647. : 

(7) The Augsburg Confession says, “Non est hic opus disputationibus de predestinatione et similibus. 
Nam promissio est universalis et nihil detrahit operibus, sed exsuscitat ad fidem et vere bona opera.”—Act 20. 
And the Saxon Confession is equally indifferent to the subject. “ Non addimus hic questiones:de pra 
natione geu de electione ; sed deducimus omnes lectores ad verbum Dei, et jubemus ut voluntatem Dei verba 
ipsius discant sicut /Eternus Pater expressa voce precipit, hunc audite.”—Art. de Remiss. Pece. 
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Catechism,” ( att ae a 
in the. ng discussion has been 
the wri ng of the ounder of the system, 
ch professedly admitted his doctrine. f 


n ystem, the sublapsarian theory has been alread 
ib ue lly the same as the system which it professes to miti~ 
w adduce another modified theory; but shall, upon examination, 
emoved out of the reach of those objections which have been stated. 
@ predestinating scheme already noticed. ‘ ’ 
called Baxterianism, from the celebrated Baxter, who al 
sul Redemption, and in his Methodus Theologiw. Te was, ; 
iple of certain divines of the French Protestant Church, ; 
abr and produced so much warmth of opposition a 
first to engage in the hopeless attempt of 
Calvin and the Synod of Dort, in order ; 
» Arminians with asperity, in order to 
{ oxy in a Calvinistic church; and, finally, to 
1 inis ‘Church of Francve was, however, much 
mitigated in subsequent times fluence of the writings of these theologians; a result 
which also has followed in E he labours of Baxter, who, though he formed no sepa- 
rate school, has had numerous followers in the Calvinistic churches of this country, The real « 
author of the scheme, at least in a systematized form, was Cameno, who taught divinity al, 
Saumur, and it was unfolded and defended by his disciple Amyrvaldus, to whom Curcellseus 
replied in the work from which I have above made some quotations. Baxter says, in his preface to 
his Saint's Rest, “The middle way which Camero, Crocius, Martinius, Amyraldus, Davenant, 
with all the divines of Britain and Bremen, in the Synod of Dort go, I think is nearest the truth 
of any that I know who have written on these points.” (9) This system he laboured power- 
fully to defend, and his works on this subject, although his system is often spoken of, being: 
but little known to the general reader, the following exhibition of this scheme, from his worl 
entitled “Universal Redemption,” may be acceptable. It makes great concessions to that, 
view of the Seriptural doctrine which we have attempted to establish; but, for want of going 
another step, it is, perhaps, the most inconsistent theory to which the varied attempts to 
modify Calvinism have given rise, Baxter first differs from the majority of Calvinists, though. 
not from all, in his statement of the doctrine of satisfaction. 
“Christ’s sufferings were not a fulfilling of the law’s threatening (though he bore its ewrse 
materially ;) but a satisfaction for our not fulfilling the precept, and to prevent God's fulfilling the 
threatening on us.” . 
“Christ paid not, therefore, the idem, but the tantundem, ov wquivalens; not the very debt 
which we owed and the law required, but the value; (else it were not strictly salisfaction, 
which is vedditio equivalentis :) And (it being improperly called the paying of a debt, but 
properly @ suffering for the guilly) the idem is nothing but supplicium delinquentis. In criminals, 
dum alius solvet simul aliud solvitur. The law knoweth no vicarius penw; though the law 
maker may admit it, as he is above law ; else there were no place for pardon, if the proper debt 
be paid and the law not relawed, but fulfilled.” 
“ Christ did neither obey nor suffer in any man’s stead, by a strict, proper representation of his 
person in point of law ; so as that the law should take it, as done or suffered by the party 
himself. But only as a third person, as a mediator, he voluntarily hore what else the sinner i 
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should have borne.” 

“To assert the contrary (especially as to particular persons considered in actual sin) is to 
overthrow all Scripture theology, and to introduce all Antinomianism; to overthrow all 
possibility of pardon, and assert justification before we sinned or were born, and,to make 
ourselves to have satisfied God. 

“ Therefore we must not say that Christ died nostro loco, so as to personate us, or represent 

our persons in law sense; but only to bear what else we must have borne.” (1) 
_ This system explicitly asserts, that Christ made a satisfaction by his death equally for the 
sins of every man; and thus Baxter essentially differs both from the rigid Calvinists, and also, 
from the sublapsarians, who, though they may allow that the reprobate derive some benefits 
from Christ’s death, so that there is a vague sense in which he may be said to have died for all 
men, yet they, of course, deny to such the benefit of Christ’s satisfaction or atonement which 
Baxter contends for. 4 

“Neither the law, whose curse Christ bore, nor God, as the legislator to be satisfied, did 
distinguish between men as elect and reprobate, or as believers and unbelievers, de presenti vel 


Nichol’s Works of Arminius, vol. i, p. 557. 

9) Of Camero, or Cameron, Amyraldus, Curcelleus, and the controversy in which they wove engaged, see 

an interesting account in Nichol’s Arminianism and Calvinism Compared, vol. i, appendix c, a work of elabo- 

rate research, and abounding with the most curious information as to the opinions and history of thoao times. 
(1) Universal Redemption, p. 48-51, ’ 
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de fuluro; and to impose upon Christ, or require from him satisfaction for the sins of one sort 
more than of another, but for mankind in general. . 

“God the Father, and Christ the Mediator, now dealeth with no man upon the mere 
rigorous terms of the first law; (obey perfectly and live, else thow shalt die ;) but giveth to all 
much mercy, which, according to the tenor of that violated law, they could not receive, and 
calleth them to repentance, in order to their receiving farther mercy offered them. And aceord- 
ingly he will not judge any at last according to the mere law of works, but as they have 
obeyed or not obeyed his conditions or terms of grace. : 

“It was not the sins of the elect only, but of all mankind fallen, which lay upon Christ 
satisfying. And to assert the contrary, injuriously diminisheth the honour of his sufferings ; 
and hath other desperate ill consequences.” (2) 

The benefits derived to all men equally, from the satisfaction of Christ, he thus states, 

“ All mankind inumediately upon Christ’s satisfaction, are redeemed and delivered from that 
legal necessity of perishing which they were under, (not by remitting sin or punishment 
directly to them, but by giving up God’s jus puniendi into the hands of the Redeemer ; nor by 
giving any right directly to them, but per meram resultantiam this happy change is made for 
them in their relation, upon the said remitting of God’s right and advantage of justice against 
them,) and they are given up to the Redeemer as their owner and ruler, to be dealt with upon 
terms of mercy which have a tendency to their recovery. ; 

“God the Father and Christ the Methator hath freely, without any prerequisite condition 
on man’s part, enacted a law of grace of universal extent, in regard of its tenor, by which he 
giveth, as a deed of gift, Christ himself, with all his following benefits which he bestoweth ; 
(as benefactor and legislator ;) and this to all alike, without excluding any; upon condition 
they believe, and accept the offer. 

“By this law, testament, or covenant, all men are conditionally pardoned, justified, and 
reconciled to God already, and no man absolutely; nor doth it make a difference, nor take 
notice of any till men’s performance or non-performance of the condition makes a. difference. 

“Tn the new law Christ hath truly given himself with a conditional pardon, justification, and 
conditional right to salvation, to all men in the world, without exception.” (3) 

On the case of the Heathen: ; 

“Though God hath been pleased less clearly to acquaint us on what terms he dealeth with 
those that hear not of Christ, yet it being most clear and certain, that he dealeth with them on 
terms of grace, and not on the terms of the rigorous law of works, this general may evince 
them to be the Mediator’s subjects, and redeemed. » 

“‘ Though it be very difficult, and not very necessary, to know what is the condition prescribed 
to them that hear not of Christ, or on what terms Christ will judge them ; yet, to me it seems 
to be the covenant made with Adam, Gen. iii, 15, which they are under, requiring their taking 
God to be their only God and Redeemer, and to expecting mercy from him and loving him 
above all, as their end and chief good; and repenting of sin, and sincere obedience, according 
to the laws promulgated to them, to lead them farther. ‘ 

“ Ail those that have not heard of Christ, have yet much mercy which they receive from 
him, and is the fruit of his death: according to the well or ill using whereof it seems possible 
that God will judge them. : ; x4 ‘ 

“Tt is a course to blind, and not to inform men, to lay the main stress in the doctrine of 
redemption upon our uncertain conclusions of God’s dealing with such as never heard of 
Christ, seeing all proof is per notiora ; and we must reduce points uncertain to the certain, and 
not the certain to uncertain, in our trial.” (4) ; : ; 

In arguments drawn from the consequences which follow the denial of “universal satisfac+ 
tion,” Baxter is particularly terse and conclusive. : * 

“The doctrine which denicth universal satisfaction hath all these inconveniences and absurd 
consequents following: therefore it is not of God, nor true. § j 

“Tt either denieth the universal promise or conditional gift of pardon and life to all men if 
they will believe, and then it overturneth the substance of Christ’s law and Gospel promise ; 
or else it maketh God to give conditionally to all men-a pardon and savaltion whieh Christ 
never purchased, and without his dying for men. ' ‘ ; 

“Tt maketh God either not to offer the effects of Christ’s satisfaction (pardon and life) to 
all, but only to the elect ; or else to offer that which is not, and which he cannot give. ; 

“Tt denieth the direct object of faith, and of God’s offer, that is Christum qui salisfecit, (a 
Christ that hath satisfied.) _ ’ ; ela 

“Tt either denieth the non-elect’s deliverance from that flat necessity of perishing, which 
came on man for sinning against the first law, by its remediless, unsuspended obligation ; 
(and so neither Christ, Gospel, or mercy, had ever any nature of a remedy to them, nor any 
more done toward their deliverance than toward the deliverance of the devils;) or else it 
maketh this deliverance and remedy to be without satisfaction by Christ for them. 

“Tt either denieth that God commandeth all to believe, (but only the elect ;) or else maketh 
God to assign them a deceiving object for their faith, commanding them to believe in that 
which never was, and to trust in that which would deceive them if they did trust it. 


2) Universal Redemption, p. 36, 37, and 50. (8) Ibid. p. 36, &c. (4) Ibid. p. 37, 38, and 64. 
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“Jt maketh God either to have appointed and commanded the fon-elect to use no means 
at all for their recovery and salvation, or else to have appointed them means which are all 
utterly useless and insufficient, for want of a prerequisite cause without them; yea, which 
imply a contradiction. cia 

“ft maketh the true and righteous God to make promises of pardon and salvation to all 
men on condition of believing, which he neither would nor could perform, (for want of such 
satisfaction to his justice,) if they did believe. ‘ rages 

“Tt denieth the true sufficiency of Christ’s death for the pardoning and saving of all men, 
if they did believe. : 

“Tt makes the cause of men’s damnation to be principally for want of an expiatory 
sacrifice and of a Saviour, and not of believing. : j 

“Tt leaveth all the world, elect as well as others, without any ground and object for the first 
justifying faith, and in an utter uncertainty whether they may believe to justification or not. 

“Tt denieth the most necessary humbling aggravation of men’s sins, so that neither the 
minister can tell wicked men that they have sinned against him that bought them, nor can 
any wicked man so accuse himself; no, nor any man that doth not know himself to be elect : 
they cannot say, my sins put Christ to death, and were the cause of his sufferings: nay, a 
minister cannot tell any man in the world, certainly, (their sins put Christ to death,) because 
he is not certain who is elect or sincere in the faith. 

“Tt subverteth Christ’s new dominion and government of the world, and his general legisla- 
tion and judgment according to his law, which is now founded in his title of redemption, as 
the first dominion and government was on the title of creation. : 

“Tt maketh all the benefits that the non-elect receive, whether spiritual or corporal ; and 
so even the relaxation of the curse of the law, (without which relaxation:no man could have 
such mercies, ) to befall men without the satisfaction of Christ ; and so either make satisfaction, 
as to all those mercies, needless, or else must find another satisfier. 

“Jt maketh the law of grace to contain far harder terms than the law of works did in its 
utmost rigour. 

“Tt maketh the law of Moses either to-bind all the non-elect still to all ceremonies and bond- 
age ordinances, (and so sets up Judaism,) or else to be abrogated and taken down, and men 
delivered from it, without Christ’s suffering for them. : 

“Jt destroys almost the whole work.of the ministry, disabling ministers either to humble 
men by the chiefest aggravations of their. sins, and to convince them of ingratitude and unkind 
dealing with Christ, or to show them any hopes to draw them to repentance, or any love and 
mercy tending to salvation to melt and win them to the love of Christ; or any sufficient object 
Yor their faith and affiance, or any means to be used for pardon or salvation, or any promise to 
encourage them to come in, or any threatening to deter them. 

“Tt makes God and the Redeemer to have done no more for the remedying of the misery of 
most of fallen mankind than for the devils, nor to have put them into any more possibility of 
pardon or salvation, 

“Nay, it makes God to have dealt far hardlier with most men than with the devils; making 
them a law which requireth their believing in one that never died for them, and taking him 
for their Redeemer that never redeemed them, and that on the mere foresight that they would 
not believe it, or decree that they should not; and so to create by that law a necessity of their 
far sorer punishment, without procuring them any possibility of avoiding it. 

“Tt makes the Gospel of its own nature to be the greatest plague and judgment to most of 
men that receive it, that ever God sendeth to men on earth, by binding them over to a greater 
punishment, and aggravating their sin, without giving them any possibility of remedy. 

“Tt maketh the case of all the world, except the elect, as deplorate, remediless, and hopeless, 
as the case of the damned, and so denieth them to have any day of grace, visitation, or salvation, 
or any price for happiness put into their hands. 

“Tt maketh Christ to condemn men to hell fire for not receiving him for their Redeemer that 
never redeemed them, and for not resting on him for salvation by his blood, which was never 
shed for them, and for not repenting unto life, when they had no hope of mercy, and faith and 
repentance could not have saved them. 

“{t putteth sufficient excuses into the mouths of the condemned. 

“Tt maketh the torments of conscience in hell to be none at all, and teacheth the damned to 
put away all their sorrows and self accusations. x 

“Tt denieth all the privative part of those torments which men are obliged to suffer by the 
obligation of Christ’s law, and so maketh hell either no hell at all, or next to none. 

“And I shall anon show how it leads to infidelity and other sins, and, after this, what face 
of religion is left unsubverted? Not that I charge those that deny universal satisfaction with 
holding all these abominations; but their doctrine of introducing them by necessary conse- 
quence: it is the opinion and not the men that I accuse.” 

A thorough Arminian could say nothing stronger than what is asserted in several of the — 
above quotations; and, perhaps, what might not be borne from him, may call attention from 
Baxter, and happy would it be if every advocate of Calvin’s reprobation would give these 
“CONSEQUENTS,” a candid consideration, 

The peculiarity of Baxter’s scheme will be seen from the following farther extracts ; and, 
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after all, it singularly leaves itself open to almost all the objections which he so powerfully 
urges against Calvinism itself. : 

“Though Christ died equally for all men, in the aforesaid law sense, as he satisfi 
legislator, and as giving himself to all alike in the conditional covenant; yet he NEVER | 
INTENDED OR PURPOSED THE ACTUAL JUSTIFYING AND SAVING OF ALL, nor of any but those 
that come to be justified and saved : he did not, therefore, die for all, nor for any that perish, with 
a decree or resolution to save them, MUCH LESS DID HE DIE FOR ALL ALIKE, AS TO THIS INTENT. 

“Christ hath given rarrH to none by his law or testament, though he hath revealed, that to 
some he will, as benefactor and Dominus Axssoxurus, give that grace which shall infallibly 
produce it; and God hath given some to Christ that he might prevail with them accordingly ; 
yet this is no giving tt to the person, nor hath he in himself ever the more title to it, nor can any 
lay claim to it as their due. . fuse 

“It belongeth not to Christ as safisfier, nor yet as legislafor, to make wicked refusers to 
become willing, and receive him and the benefits which he offers ; thereforé he may do all for 
them that is fore-expressed, though he cure not their unbelief. . ; 

“Faith is a fruit of the death of Christ, (and so is all the good which we do enjoy,) but not 
directly, as it is satisfaction to justice ; but only remotely, as it proceedeth from that sus pomintr 
which Christ has received to send the Spirit m what measure and To WHOM HE WILL, and to 
succeed it accordingly ; and as it is necessary to the attainment of the farther ends of his death 
in the certain gathering and saving of THe ELECT.” (5) i 

Thus, then, the whole theory comes to this, that, although a conditional salvation has been 
purchased by Christ for all men, and is offered to them, and all legal difficulties are removed 
out of the way of their pardon as sinners by the atonement, yet Christ hath not purchased for 
any man the gift of rarru, or the power of performing the condition of salvation required; but 
gives this to some, and does not give it to others, by virtue of that absolute dominion over men 
which he has purchased for himself; so that, in fact, the old scheme of election and reprobation 
still comes in, only with this difference, that the Calvinists refer that decree to the sovereignty 
of the Father, Baxter to the sovereignty of the Son; one makes the decree of reprobation to 
issue from the Creator and Judge; the other, (which is indeed the more repulsive view,) from 
the Redeemer himself, who has purchased even those to whom he denies the gift of faith with 
his own most prec e This is plain from the following quotation :— 

“God did not give Christ faith for his blood shed in exchange’; the thing that God was to 
give the Son for his satisfaction, was dominion and rule of the redeemed creature, and power 
therein to use what means he saw fit for the bringing in of souls to himself, even to send forth 
so much of eee and Spirit as he pleased ; both the Father and Son resolving, from eternity, 
to prevail infallibly with all the elect ; but never did Christ desire at his Father’s hands that all 
whom he satisfied for, should be infallibly and irresistibly brought to believe, nor did God ever 
grant or promise any such thing. Jesus Christ, as a ransom, died for all, and as Rector per 
leges, or legislator, he hath conveyed the fruits of his death to all, that is, those fruits which it 
appertained to him as legislator, to convey, which is right to what his new law or covenant 
doth promise; but those mercies which he gives as Dominus absolutus, arbitrarily besides or 
above his engagement, he neither gives nor ever intended to give to all that he died for.” (6) ‘ 

The only quibble which prevents the real aspect of this scheme from being at first seen, is, 
that Baxter, and the divines of this school, give to the elect irresistible effectual grace; but 
contend, that others have sufficient grace. This kind of-grace is called, aptly enough, by 
Baxter himself, “sufficient ineffectual erace;” and that it is worthy the appellation, his own 
account of it will show. - f 

“I say it again, confidently, all men that perish (who have the use of reason) do perish 
directly, for rejecting sufficient recovering grace. By grace, I mean mercy contrary to merit: 
by recovering, [ mean such as TENDETH in its own nature toward their recovery, and leadeth 
orhelpeth them thereto. By sufficient, I mean, NoT SUFFICIENT DIRECTLY TO SAVE THEM; (for 
such none of the elect have till they are saved;) NoR YET SUFFICIENT TO GIVE THEM FAITH 
OR CAUSE THEM SAVINGLY TO BELIEVE. But it is sufficient to bring them Nearer Christ than 
they are, though not to put them into immediate possession of Christ by union with him, as 
faith would do. It is an easy truth, that all men naturally are far from Christ, and that some, 
by custom in sinning, for want of informing and restraining means, are much farther from him 
than others, (as the Heathens are,) and that it is not God’s usual way (nor to be expected) to 

7 these men to Christ at once, by one act, or without any preparation, or first bringing 
them nearer to him. It isa similitude used by some that oppose what I now say: suppose a 
man in a lower room should go no more steps than he in the middle room, he must go many 
steps before he came to be as near you as the other is. Now, suppose you offer to take them 









yeh hand when they come to the upper stairs, and give them some other sufficient help to 


me up the lower steps: if these men will not use the help given them to ascend the first 


is not your fault but theirs, that they have not your hand to lift them up at the last step. So 
‘our present case. Worldlings, and sensual ignorant sinners, have many steps to ascend 
before they come to justifying faith: and Heathens have many steps before they come as far 


‘ 


é (5) Universal Redemption, p. 63, &c. (6) Ibid. p. 425. 


a ‘ie (though entreated,) who can be blamed but themselves if they came not to the top? It 
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as ungodly Christians, (as might easily be manifested by enumeration of several necessary 
particulars.) Now, if these will not use that sufficient help that Chist gives them to come the 
first, or second, or third step, who is it long of that they have not faith?” (7) 

But we have no reason to conclude, from this system, that if they took the steps required, 
it would bring them “nearer to Christ than they are,” or, at least, bring them up to saving 
FAITH, Wh the great, point, since Mr. Baxter’s own doctrine is, that Christ “never 
properly intended or purposed the actual justifying, and saving of all, and did not, therefore, 
die for all, nor for any that perish, with a design or resolution to save them, rnuch less did he dic 
for all, as-to this intent.” Those, then, for Shen Christ died, not with intent to give saving 
faith, cannot be saved; yet we are told, that to these sufficient grace is given, to take a step 
or two which would bring them “nearer to Christ.” Suppose such persons, then, to take 
these steps, yet, as Christ died not, for them, with intent to give them saving faith, without 
this intent, they cannot have saving faith, s it is not a part of Christ’s gurghase, but his 
arbitrary gift. ‘T'he truth then is, that their salvation is as impossible as that of the reprobates 
under the bry tse ew scheme, and the reason of their doom is no act of their own, but an 
pad Christ himself, who, as “absolute Lord,” denies that to them which is necessary to their 
salvation. , 

It is, however, but fair that Mx. Baxter should himself answer this objection. 

 Objection.—Then, they that cde not the first step are excusable ; for, if they had come to 
the step next believing, they had no assurance that Christ would have given them faith. 

“ Answer.—No such matter: For though they had no assurance, they had both God’s com- 
mand to seek more grace, and sufficient encouragement thereto; they had such as Mr. Cotton 


calls HALF Promises, that is, a discovery of a possibility, and high degree of pnopansity of 


obtaining ; as Peler to. Simon, pray, if perhaps the thoughts of thy heart may be forgiven, 
cheney think-God will not Appony men vain means, and he hath appointed some means 
to all men to get more grace, and bring them nearer Christ than they are. Yea, no man can 


name that man since the world was made, that. did his best in the use of these means, and 



















lost his labour. So that if all men have not faith, it is their own fault; not only a inally — 
sinners, but as rejecting sufficient grace to have brought them nearer Christ than ere 5 
for which it is that they justly perish, as is moré fully opened in the dispute of suffi 7. 
_. One argument from Scripture demolishes ¢ le scheme. Mr, Baxter mal 2 con- 
demnation of men to rest. upon their not coming “nearer to Chris an in’ their 
natural state; but the Scripture places their guilt in not fully “cor in other 
words, in their not believing in Christ “to salvation,” since it has n ty, and 
has connected salvation with faith. That they must take previo sideration 
and repentance, is true, and that they are guilty for not taking | their guilt 
avises from their rejection of a strength and grace to consider and ich is imparted 
‘to them, in order to lead them, through this process, to saving faith itself; and they are con- 
demned for not having this faith, because not. only the preparatory steps, but the faith itself is 
put within their reach, or they could not be condemned for unbelief. If Baxter really ant that 


any steps these non-elect persons could take, would actually put them into possession of saving 
faith, he®Wvould have said so in so many plain words, and then, between him and the Arminians 
there would have been no difference, so far as they who perish are concerned. But coming 


nearer to Christ, and nearer to saving faith are with him quite distinct. His concern was — 


not to show how the non-elect might be saved; but how they might with some plausibility be 
damned. 
_. “What then,” says Dr. Womack, “is the universal redemption you or they speak of? 
Doth it consist in the ablation of the curse or pain, the impetration of grace and righteousness, 
and the collation of life and glory? Man’s misery consists but of two parts, sin and punishment, 
Doth your universal redemption make sufficient provision to free the non-elect-from both, or 
from either of these? From the wrath to come, the damnation of hell, or from iniquity and their 
vain conversation ? Indeed, in your assize sermons, you did very seasonably preach up Christ 
to be a Lord Chief Justice to judge the reprobate; but I cannot find that ever you declare him 
to be their Lord Keeper, or their Lord T'reasurer, to communicate his saving grace for theix 
conversion, or to secure them against the assaulls and rage of their ghostly enemy. ‘The 
last offices you suppose him to bear in favour of the elect only, so that your universal re 
tion holds a very fair correspondence with your sufficient grace, (as to the non-elee 
is not one single person sanctified by this, or saved by that,” (8) EY 
The remark of Curcellzus on the same system as delivered by Amyraldus, is concli 
“ Besides, since faith is necessary, in order to make us partakers of the benefits 
procured by the death of Christ, and since no one can obtain it by his natural po 
is imparted through a special gift, from which God, by an absolute decree, has e 
greatest portion of mankind,) of what avail is it that Christ has died for those to 1 
is demed? Does not the affair revert. to the same point, as if he had never enterta 
tion of redeeming them?” (9) ; 
This cannot consistently be denied. Mr, Baxter, indeed, says, that “none can ne 
man since the world was made, that did his best in the use of the means to obtain.amore 
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and lost his labour.” So we believe, but this helps not Mr. Baxter. One of his main princi- 
ples is, that there is a class of men to whom Christ has resolved to give saving faith ; to the 
rest he has resolved not to give it. - The man, then, who seeks more than common grace, and: 
obtains saving grace, is either in the class to whom Christ has resolved, by right of dominion, 
to give saving grace, or he isnot. If the former, then he is one of the elect, and so the instance 
given proves nothing as to the case of the non-elect ; but, if he be of the latter class, then one 
of those to whom Christ never resolved to give saving grace, by some means obtains it,—how, 
it will be difficult to'say. In fact, it was never-allowed by Mr. Baxter, or his followers, ‘that 
any but the elect would be saved. . . : 

“he remarks of a Calvinist upon the “middle scheme” of the French diyines, the same in 
substance as that which was afterward advocated by Baxter, may properly close our remarks. 

“This mitigated view of the docrtine of predestination has only one defect ; but it is a capital 
one. It represents God as desiring a thing (that is, salvation and happiness) for aun, which, 
in order to its attainment, requires a degree of his assistance and succour, which he refuseth to 
MANY. This rendered grace and redemption un1vERsAL- only in words, but PARTIAL in reality ; 
and, therefore, did not at all mend the matter. The supralapsarians were consistent with . 
themselves; but their doctrine was harsh and terrible, and was founded on the most unworthy 
notions of the Supreme Being; and, on the other hand, the system of Amyraut was full of 
inconsistencies: nay, even the sublapsarian doctrine has Tts difficulties, and rather palliates 
than removes the horrors of supralapsarianism. What, then, is to be done? From what 
quaszes shall the candid and well-disposed Christian receive that solid satisfaction and wise 

irection which neither of these systems is adapted to administer? These he will receive by 
turning his dazzled and feeble eye from the secret decrees of God, which were neither designed 
to be rules of action, nor sources of comfort to mortals here below; and, by, fixing his view 
upon the mercy of God, as it is manifested through Christ, the pure laws and sublime promises 
of his Gospel, and the equity of his present government and future tribunal.” (f) 

The theory to which the name of Baxter has given some weight in this country, has been 
introduced more at length, because with it stands or falls every system-of moderated or modi- 
fied Calvinism, which by more modern writers has been advocated. The scheme of Dr. 
Williams, of Rotherham, is little beside the old theory of supralapsarian reprobation, in its 
twofold enunciation of PRETERITION, by which God refuses help to a creature which cannot . 
stand without help, and his consequent Damnation for the crimes committed in eonsequence 
of this withholding of supernatural aid. The dress is altered, and the system has a dash’ of 
Cameronism, but it is in substance the same. All other mitigated schemes rest on two princi- 
ples, the sufficiency of the atonement for all mankind, and the sufficiency of grace to those 
who believe not. For the first, it is enough to say, that the Synod of Dort ‘and the higher 
Calvinistie school will agree with them upon this point, and so nothing is gained; for the 
second, that the sufficiency of grace in these schemes is always understood in ter’s sense, © 
and is mere verbiage.. It is not “the grace of God wuicu BRINGETH SALVATION ;” for no man 
is actually saved without something more than this “sufficient grace” provides. ‘That whiely 
is contended for, is, in fact, not a sufficiency of grace in order to salvation; but, in order to 
justify the condemnation which inevitably:follows. For this alone the struggle is nfade, but 
witheut success. The main characteristic of all these theories, from tne first to the last, from 
the highest to the lowest is, that a part of mankind are shut out from the mercies of God, on 
some ground irrespective of their refusal of a sincere offer to them of salvation through Christ, 
made with a communicated power of embracing it. Some power they allow to the reprobate, 
as natural power, and degrees of superadded moral power; but in no case the power to 
believe unto salvation; and thus, as one ‘well observes, “when they have cut some fair 
trenches, as if they would bring the water of life unto the dwellings of the reprobate, on & 
sudden they open.a sluice which carries it off again.” The whole labour of these theories is 
to find out some decent pretext for the infliction of punishment on them that perish, inde~ 
pendent of the only reason given by Scripture, their rejection of a mercy free for all. 

Having exhibited the Calvinistic system on its own authorities, it may be naturally asked 
from what mode or bias of thinking a scheme could arise so much at variance with the 
Scriptures, and with all received notions of just and benevolent administration among men 3 
properties of government, which must be found more perfectly in the government of God, by 
reason of the perfection of its author, than in any other. That it had its source in a’ course 
of induction from the sacred Scriptures, though erroneous, is not probable ; for, if it had been 
left to that test, it is pretty certain it would not have maintained itself. It appears rather to 
have arisen from metaphysical hypotheses and school subtilties, to which the sense of Serip+ 
ture has been accommodated, often very violently ; and by subtilties of this kind, it has, 
at all times, been chiefly supported. 

It has for instance, been assumed by the advocates of this theological theory, that all 
things which come to pass have been fixed by ererNat DecREES; and that’as many men 
actually perish, it must, therefore, have been decreed that they should perish : and, consist- 
ently with such a scheme, it became necessary to exclude a part of the human race from all 
share in the benefits of Christ’s redemption. ‘The argument employed to confirm the premises, 


(1) Maclaine’s Notes on Mosheim’s Histchy.* 
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is, “that it is agreeable to reason and to the analogy of nature, that God should conduct all f 

things according to a deliberate and fixed plan, independent of his creatures, rather than that ~ 

he ould be influenced, even in his purposes, by the foresight of their capricious conduct,” (2). 
“It is not easy to reconcile the immutability and efficacy of the Divine counsel which enters 
into our conceptions of the first cause, with a purpose to save all, suspended upon a condition 
which is not fulfilled with regard to many.” (3) ‘This has, indeed, all along been the main 
stress of the argument for absolute decrees, that a conditional decree reflects dishonour upon 
the Divine attributes, “by leaving God, as it were, in suspense, and waiting to see what men 
will do, before he passes a firm and irrevocable decree;” which, as they say, seems to 
imply want of power and prescience in God, and to be inconsistent with other of his Divine 
perfections. ‘They especially think, that this is irreconcilable with the immutability of God, 
and that to subject his decrees to the changes of a countless number of mutable beings, must 
render him the most mutable being in the universe. ' 

The whole of this objection, however, seems to involve a petitio principit. It is taken for 
granted, either that the decrees of God are absolute appointments from eternity, and then any 
change of his decrees, dependent upon the acts of creatures, would be a contradiction ; or else, 
that the acts of creatures being free, it follows, that God had from eternity no plan, and con- 
ducts his own government only gs circumstances may arise. But, that either the decrees of 
God are fixed and absolute, or, that God can have no plan of government if that be denied, 
is the very alternative to be proved, the matter which is in debate. It becomes necessary, 
therefore, in order to ascertain the truth, to fix the sense of the favourite term “ decrees,” and. 
‘ for this we have no sound guide but the Holy Scriptures, which, as to what relates to man’s 
salvation at least, contain the only exposition of the purposes of God. 

The term “decree” isno where in Scripture used in the sense in which it is taken in the 
theology of the Calvinists. It is properly a legislative or judicial term, importing the solemn 
decision of a court, and was adopted into that system, probably, because of the absolute 
meaning it conveys, which quality of absoluteness is, in fact, the point debated. The “purpose” 
and “counsel” of God are the Scriptural terms applicable to this subject; one of which, 
“ counsel,” expresses an act of wisdom, and the other, necessarily implies it, as it is the “ pur- 
pose,” design, or determination of a Being of infinite ee who can purpose, design, will, 
and determine nothing but under the direction of his intelligence, and the regulation of his 
moral attributes. 

Terms are not indeed to be objected to merely because they are not found in the word of 
‘Gon; but their signification must be controlled by it, otherwise, as in the case of the term 
decrees, a meaning is often silently brought in under covert of the term, which becomes a 

ostulate in argument: a practice which has been a fruitful source of misapprehension and error. 

he decrees of God, if the phrase then must be continued, can only Scripturally signify the 
determinations of his will in his government of the world he has made; and those determi- 
nations are plainly, in Scripture, referred to two classes, what he has himself determined to do, 
and what he has determined to permit to be done by free and accountable creatures. He 
ten el for instance, to create man, and he determined to permit his fall; he determined 
also the only method of a eee | pardon to the guilty, but he determined to permit men to 
reject it, and to fall into the punishment.of their offences. Calvin, indeed, rejects the doctrine 
of permission. “Jt is not probable,” he says, “that man procured his own destruction by the 
mere permission, and without any appointment of Gon.” Fe had reason for this; for to have 
allowed this distinction would have been contrary to the main principles of his theological sys- 
tem, which are, that “ the will of God is the necessity of things,” and that all things are previously 
fixed by an absolute decree ;.so that they must happen. The consequence is, that he and. 
his followers involve themselves in the tremendous consequence of making God the author of 
sin; which, after all their disavowals, and we grant them sincere, will still logically cleave to 
them: for it is obvious, that by nothing can we fairly avoid this consequence but by allowing 
the distinction between determinations Tro po, on the part of Gop, and determinations ro rrr- 
mir certain things to be done by others. The principle laid down by Calvin is destructive of 
all human agency, seeing it converts man into a mere instrument; while the other maintains 
his agency in its proper sense, and, therefore, his proper accountability. On Calvin’s principle, 
man.is no more an agent than the knife in the hand of the assassin; and he is not more 
responsible, therefore, in equity, to punishment than the knife by which the assassination is 
committed, were it capable ofbeing punished. For if man has not a real agency, that is, if 
there is a necessity above him so controlling his actions as to render it impossible that they 
should have been otherwise, he is in the hands of another, and not master of himself, and so 
his actions cease to be his own. 

A decree to permit involves no such consequences. This is indeed acknowledged ; but then, 
on the other hand, it is urged that this imposes an uncertainty upon the Divine plans, and 
makes him dependent upon the acts of the creature. In neither of these allegations is there 
any weight ; for as to the first, there can be no uncertainty in the principles of the adminis- 
tration of a Being who co, abe the whole by the immutable rules of righteousness, holiness, 
truth, and goodness; so that all the acts of the creature do but call forth some new illustration 


(2) Dr. Rankin’s Institutes. (3) Dr. Hill’s Lectures, 
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of his unchangeable regard to these principles. Nor can any act of a creature render his 
plans uncértain by coming upon hiin by surprise, and thus oblige him to alter his intentions 
on the spur of the moment. hat the creature will do, in fact, is known beforehand with a 
perfect prescience, which yet, as we have already proved, (4) interferes not with the liberty 
ofour actions; and what God has determined to do in consequence, is made apparent by 
what he actually does, which with him can be no new, no sudden thought, but known and 
purposed from eternity, in the view of the actual circumstances. As to the second objection, 
that this makes his conduct dependent upon the acts of the creature, so far from denying it 
we may affirm it to be one of the plainest doctrines of the word of Gop. He punishes: 
or blesses men according to their conduct; and he waits until the acts of their sin or their 
obedience take place, before he either. punishes or rewards. The dealings of 4. sovereigiy 
judge must, in the nature of things themselves, be dependent upon the conduct of the subjects 
over whom he rules: they must vary according to that conduct ; and it is only in the prinei- 
ples of a righteous government that we ought to look, for that kind of immutability which has 
any thing in it of moral character. Still it is said, that though the acts of God, as a sovereign, 
change, and are, apparently, dependent upon the conduct of creatures, yet that he, from all 
eternity, decreed, or determined to do them: as for instance, to exalt one nation and to abasé 
another; to favour this individual, or to punish that ; to saye this man, to destroy the other. 
This may be granted; but only in this sénse, that his eternal determination or decree was as 
dependent and consequent upon his prescience of the acts which, according to the immutable 
principles of his nature and government, are pleasing or hateful to him, as the actual admi- 
nistration of favour or punishment is upon the actual conduct of men in time. This brings on 
the question of decrees absolute or conditional ; and we are, happily, not left to the reasonings 
of men on this point ; but have the light of the word of God, which abounds with examples. 
of decrees, to which conditions are annexed, on the performance or neglect of which, by his: 
creatures, their execution is made dependent. “Ifthoudoest well, shalt thou not be accepted ? 
but if thou doest not well, sin lieth at the door.” If this was God’s eternal decree concerning 
Cain, then it was plainly conditional from eternity ; for his decrees in time cannot contradict. 
his decrees from eternity, as to the same persons and events. But Cain did “ not well ;” was 
it not, then, says a Calvinist, eternally and absolutely decreed that he should not “do well?” 
The reply is no; because this supposed absolute decree of the Calvinist would contradict the 
revealed decree or determination of God, to put both the doing well and the doing ill into 
Cain’s own power, which is utterly inconsistent with an absolute decree that he should have 
it in his power only to do ill; and the inevitable conclusion, therefore, is, that the only eternal 
decree, or Divine determination concerning Cain in this matter was, that he should be condi- 
tionally accepted, or conditionally left to the punishment of his sins. To this class of 
conditional decrees belong also all such passages, as, “If ye be willing and obedient ye shall 
eat the good of the land ; but if ye refuse and rebel ye shall be devoured by the sword” “If 
ye live after the flesh ye shall die; but if ye, through the Spirit, do mortify the deeds of the 
ody, ye shall live.” “He that believeth shall be saved, and he that believeth not shall be 
damned.” This last, especially, is God’s decree or determination, as to all who r the 
Gospel, to the end of time.. It professes to be so on the very face of it, for its general and 
unrestricted nature cannot be denied; but if we are told, that there is a deeree affecting: 
numbers of men as individuals, by which God determined absolutely to pass them by, and to 
deny to them the grace of faith, such an allegation cannot be true; because it contradicts the 
decree as revealed by God himself. His decree gives to all who hear the news of Christ’s sal- 
vation, the alternative of believing and being saved, of not believing and being damned; but 
there is no alternative in the absolute decree of Calvinism :-as to the reprobate, no one can 
believe and be saved who is under such decree : God never intended he should; and, therefore, 
he is put by one decree in one condition, and by another decree in an entirely opposite 
condition, which is an obvious contradiction. : 
But we have instances of the revocation of Gop’s decrees, as well as of their conditional 
character, one of which will be sufficient for illustration. In the ease of Eli, “1 said indeed 
that thy house and the house of thy father should walk before me for ever; but now the 
Lord saith, be it far from me ; for them that honour me I will honour, and they that despise me 
shall be lightly esteemed.” ~- No passage can more strongly refute the Calvinistic notion of 
God’s erent; which they seem to place in his never changing his purpose, whereas, in 
fact, the Scriptural doctrine is, that it consists in his never changing the principles of his 


administration. One of those principles is laid down in this passage. It is, “them that. 


honour me IT will honour, and they that bg oe me shall be lightly esteemed.” To this 
principle God is immutably true; but it was his unchangeable regard to that very principle 
which brought on the change of his conduct toward the house of Eli, and induce him to 
revoke his former promise, This is the only immutability worthy of Gon, or which can be 
reconciled to the facts of his government. For either the advocate of absolute predestination 
must say that the promises and threatenings are declarations of his will and purposes, or they 
are not. If they are not, they contradict his truth; but if the point, that they do in fact 
declare his will is conceded, that will is either absolute cr conditional. Let us then try the 


(4) Part ii, ¢. 4.” 
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case of Eli by this alternative. If the promise of continuing the priesthood in the family of Eli 
were absolute, then it could not be revoked, If the threatening expressed an absolute and 
eternal will and determination to divert the priesthood from Eli’s progeny, then the promise 
was a mockery ; and God is in this, and all similar instances, made to engage himself to do 
what is contrary to his absolute intention and determination: in other words, he makes no 
engagement in fact, while he seems to do it in form, which involves a charge against. the 
Divine Being which few Calvinists would be bold enough to maintain. But if these declara- 
tions to Eli be regarded as the expressions of a determination always taken, in the mind of Gop, 
under the conditions implied in.the fixed principles of his government, then the language and 
the acts of God harmonize with his sincerity and faithfulness, and, instead of throwing ashade 
over his moral attributes, illustrate his immutable regard to those wise, equitable, and hol 
rules by which he conducts his government of moral agents.’ Nor will the distinction whic! 
some Calvinists have endeavoured to establish betsveen the promises and threatenings of God 
and his decrees, serve them; for where is it to be found except in their own imagination.? 
We have no intimation of such a distinction in Seripture, which, nevertheless, professes to 
yeveal the eternal “purpose” and “ counsel” of God on those matters to which his promises 
and threatenings relate,—the salvation or destruction of men. 'That.counsel and purpose has, 
also, no manifestation in his word, but by promises and threatenings ; these make up its whole 
substance, and, therefore, in order to make their distinction good, those who hold it must 
discover a distinction not only between God’s promises and threatenings and his decrees ; but 
‘between the eternal “counsels and purposes” of God and his decrees, which they acknowledge 
tobe identical. . 4 f 

The fallacy which seems to mislead them appears to be the following: They allege that of 
two consequences, say the obedience or disobedience of Eli’s house, we acknowledge, on both 
aides, that one will happen. That which actually happens we also see taken up into the course 
of the Divine administration, and made a part of his subsequent plan of government, as the 
transfer of the priesthood from the house of Eli: they, therefore, argue that the Divine Being 
having his plain before him, and this very cireumstance entering into it, it was fixed from 

eternity. as a part of that general scheme by which the purposes of God were to be accom- 
ished, and which would have been uncertain and unarranged but for this predrdination. 
he answer to this is, 

1. That the circumstance of an event being taken up into the Divine administration, and 
being made use of to work out Gov’s purposes, is no proof that he willed and decreed it. He 
could not will the wickedness of Eli’s sons, and could not, therefore, ordain and appoint it, or 
his deerees would be contrary to his will. The making use of the result of the choice of a free 
agent, only proves that it was foreseen, and that there are, so to speak, infinite resources in 
the Divine mind to twn the actions of men into the accomplishment of his plans, without either 
willing them when they are evil, or imposing fetters upon their freedom, 

2. That though an event be interwoven with the course of the Divine government, it does not 
follow that it was necessary to it, The ends of a course of administration might have been other- 
wise accomplished ; as, in the case before us, if Eli’s house had remained faithful, and the family 
of Zadok had not been chosen in its.stead. ‘The general plan of God’s government does not, 
therefore, necessarily include every event which happens as a necessary part of its accom- 
plishment, since the same results might, in many cases, have been brought out of other events ; 
and, therefore, it cannot be conclusively argued, that as God wills the accomplishment of the 
general plan, he must will in the same manner the particular events which he may overrule to 
contribute to it. But, ; 

3. As to the general plan, it is also an unfounded assumption, that it was the subject of an 
absolute determination. From this has arisen the notion that the fall of Adam was willed and 
decreed by God, 'T'o this doctrine, which, for the sake of a metaphysica) speculation, draws 
after it.so many abhorrent and antiseriptural consequences, we must demur. God could not 
will that event actively without, willing sin. He could not absolutely decree it without 
removing all responsibility, and, therefore, all fault from the first offender. If God be holy 
he could not will Adam’s offence, though he might determine not to prevent it by interfering 
with man’s freedom, which is a very different case; and if in guarding his law from violation 

a severe sanction, he proceeded with sincerity, he could not appoint its violation. We may 
confidently say, that he willed the contrary of Adam’s offence; and that he used all means, 
consistent with his determination to give and maintain free agency to his creatures, to secure 
the accomplishment of that will. It was against his will, therefore, that our progenitors sinned 
and fell; and his “purpose” and “ courisel,” or his decree, if the term please better, to govern 
the world ding to the-principles and mode now in operation, was dependent upon an event 
which he willed not; but which, as being foreseen, was the plan he, in wisdom, justice, and 
mercy, adopted in the view of this contingency, And suppose we were to acknowledge with 
some, that the result will be more glorious to him, and more beneficial to the universe, through 
the wisdom with which he overrules all things, than if Adam and his descendants had stood 
in their innoceney, it will not follow, even from this, that the present was that order of events 
which God absolutely ordered and decreed. We are told, indeed, that if this was the best of 
possible plans, God was, by the perfection of his nature, bound to choose it; and that if he 
chose it, his will, in this respect, made all the rest necessary. But, to say nothing of the 
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presumption of determining what God wa» bound to do in any hypothetic cage, the powition 
that God must choose the best of pousible plans is to-be taken with qualification. © con 
neither prove that the state of things which shall actually issue is the best among those pos 
sible; nor that among possible systems there can be o best, since they are all composed of 
created things, and no system can actually exist, to which the Creator, who is infinite in 
power, could not add something. ‘Were no sin involved in the case it would be clearer; but 
it is not only unsupported by any declaration of Scripture, but certainly contrary to many of 
ite principles, to assume that God originally, so to speak, and, in the first instance, willed and 
decreed a. state of things which should necessarily include the introduction of moral evil into hia 
creation, in order to manifest his glory, and work out future good to the creature; because we 
know that sin is that “ propetiee thing” which he hateth, A monarch is wurely not bound 
sceretly to appoint and decree the circumstances which must necessarily lead to a rebellion, in 
order that his demency may be more fully manifested in pardoning the rebels, or the strength 
of his government displayed | in their subjugation; althou h his subjects, upon the whole, might 
derive vome higher henchit. We may, therefore, conclude that God willed with perfect truth 
and sincerity that man should not fall, although he resolved not to prevent that fall by inter- 
fering with his freedom, which would have changed the whole character of his government 
toward rational creatures; and that his plan, or decree, to govern the world upon the principle 
of redemption and mediation was no absolute ordination, but conditional upon man’s offence ; 
and was an “eternal purpose,” only in the eternal foreyight of the actual occurrence of the fall 
of man, which yet, it 18 no contradiction t6 say, was against his will. P f 
So fallacious are all such notions as to God's fixed plans. Fixed they may be, without being 
absolutely decreed; because fixed, in reference to what takes place, even in opposition to his 
will and intention; and as to the argument drawn by Calvinists from the perfections of God, 
it is surely a more honourable view of him to suppose that hid will and hin prononlgelad law 
accord and consent, than that they are in opposition to each other; more honourable to him, 
that he is immutable in his adherence to the principles, rather than in the acts of government; 
more honourable to him, that he can make the conduct of his free creatures to work out either 
his original purposes, or purposes more glorious to himself and beneficial to the universe, than 
that he should frame plans #o fixed a9 to have no reference to the free actions of creatures, 
whom, by a strange contradiction, he is reprovented as still holding accountable for their con- 
duct; plans which all these creatures shall be necessitated to fulfil, #0 as to be capable of no 
other course of action whatever, or else that his government must become loose and uncertain. 
This is, indeed, to have low thoughts, even of the infinite wisdom of Gow ; and either involves his 
justice and truth in deep obscurity, or presents them to us under very equivocal aspecta, Which 
of these views is the most consonant with the Bible, may be safely left with the candid reader. 
The Parscunuce ov Gon is o\so a subject by which Calvinists have endeavoured to give 
some plausibility to their syste, The argument, oe popularly stated, has been, that, as the 
destruction or salvation of every individual is foreseen, it is, therefore, certain, and, as 
it is inevitable and necessary. "Che answer to this is, that certainty and necessity are not at 
connected in the nature of things, and are, in fact, two perfectly distinct predicaments. Cera 
tainty has no relation to on event at all as evitable or inevitable, free or compelled, contingent 
or necessary. It relates only to the issue itwelf, the act of any agent, not to the quality of the 
act or event with reference to the dreunstances under which it is produced. A free action im 
as much an event a8 o necessitated one, and, therefore, is as truly an object of foresight, which 
foresight cannot change the nature’of the action, or of the process through which it issues, 
because the simple knowledge of on action, whether present, past, or to come, how no influence 
upon it of any hind, Certainty is, in fact, no quality of an action ot all; it exists, properly 
speaking, in the mind foresecing, and not in the action foreseen; but freedom or constraint, 
contingency or necessity, qualify the action itself, and determine its nature, and the reward- 
ableness, or punitive demerit of the agent, When, therefore, it is said, that what God foresees 
will certoinly happen, nothing more can be reasonably meant, than that mm is certain that it 
will happen; #0 that we rust not transfer the certainty from God to the action itso, in the 
false senwe of necemity, or, indeed, in any sense; for the certainty is in the Divine mind, and 
stands there opposed, not to the contingency of the action, but to doubtfulness a8 to his own 
preseience of the result. There iv this certainty in the Divine mind a6 to the actions of men, 
that they will happen: but that they muat nares cannot follow from this circurnstance. . If 
they must happen, they are under some control which prevents a different result; but themost 
ceriain knowledge has nothing in it which, from its nature, can control an action in any way, 
unless i, should lead the being endowed with it to adopt measures to influence the ‘and 
then it becomes a question, not of foreknowledge, but of power and influence, which 
changes the case. This is a sufficient reply to the popular manner of stating the argument. 
The scholastic method requires a little more illustration, ie 
The knowledge of posible things, os existing from all eternity in the Divine understanding, 
has been 4 sehentha ec il or by the Schoolipen,  sclentia indefinita,” as 
not determining the existence of any ing. The knowledge which God had of all real 
existences is termed “ achentia wistonis,” y the Schoolinen, “sclentha definita,” hecauwe the 
existence of all objects of this knowledge is determinate and certain. ‘To these distinetions 
another was added by those who rejected the predestinarian hypothesis, to which they gave 
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the name “ scientia media,” as being supposed to stand in the middle between the two former. 
By this is understood, the knowledge, neither ‘of things as possible, nor of events appointed 
and decreed by God; but of events which are to happen upon certain conditions. (5) 

‘The third kind of knowledge, or scientia media, might very well be included in the second, 
since scientia visionis ought to include not what God will do, and what his creatures will do 
under his appoitment, but what they will do by his permission as free agents, and what he 
will do, as a consequence of this, in his character of Goyernor and Lord. But since the pre- 
destinarians had confounded scientia visionis with a predestinating decree, the scientia media 
well expressed what they had left quite unaccounted for, and which they had assumed did not 
really exist,—the actions of creatures endowed with free will, and the acts of Deity which from 
eternity were consequent upon them. If such actions do not take place, then men are not free ; 
and if the rectoral acts of God are not consequent upon the actions of the creature in the order 
of the Divine intention, and the conduct of the creature is consequent upon the foreordained 
rectoral acts of Gop, then we reach a necessitating eternal decree, which, in fact, the predes- 
tinarian contends for: but it unfortunately brings after it consequences which no subtilties 
haye ever been able to shake off,—that the only acror in the universe is Gop himself; and 
that the only distinction among events is, that one class is brought to pass by Gon directly, 
and the other indirectly ; not by the agency, but by the mere instrumentality of his creatures. 

The manner in which absolute predestination is made identical with scientia visionis, will be 
best illustrated by an extract from the writings of a tolerably fair and temperate modern Cal- 
Pe Speaking of the two distinctions, scientia simplicis intelligentia and scientia: visionis, 

€ says,’ ¢ 

« tah who consider all the objects of knowledge as comprehended under one or other of 
the kinds that have been explained, are naturally conducted to that enlarged conception of the 
extent of the Divine decree, from which the Calvinistic doctrine of predestination unavoidably 
follows. ‘The Divine decree is the determination of the Divine will to produce the universe, 
that is, the whole series of beings and events that were then future. The parts of this series 
arise in succession; but all*were, from eternity, present to the Divine mind ; and no cause 
was, at any time, to operate, or no effect that was at any time to be produced in the universe, 
can be excluded from the original decree, without ahi that the decree was at first imper- 
fect and afterward received accessions. ‘The determination to produce this world, understand- 
ing by that word the whole combination of beings, and causes, and effects, that were to come 
into existence, arose out of the view of all possible worlds, and proceeded wpon reasons to us 
unsearchable, by which this world that now exists appeared to the Divine wisdom the fittest 
to be produced. I say, the determination to produce this world proceeded upon reasons ; 
because, we must suppose, thet in forming the decrees, a choice was exerted, that the Supreme 
Being was at liberty to resolve either that he would create or that he would not create; that 
he would give his work this form or that form, as he chose; otherwise we withdraw from the 
Supreme Intelligence, and subject all things to blind fatality. But if a choice was exerted in 
forming the decree, the choice must have proceeded upon reasons; for a choice made by a wise 
Being, without any ground of choice, is a contradiction in terms. At the same time it is to 
be remembered, that as nothing then existed. but the Supreme Being, the only reason which 
could determine him in choosing what he was:to produce, was its gd to him fitter for 
accomplishing the end which he proposed to himself than any thing else which he might have 

roduced. Hones scientia visionis is called by theologians scientia libera. To scientia simplicis 
intelligenti@ they gave the epithet naturalis, because the knowledge of all things possible arises 
necessarily from the nature of the Supreme mind; but to scientia visionis they gave the epithet 
libera, because the qualities and extent of its objects are determined, not by any necessity of 
‘nature, but by the will of the Deity. Although in forming the Divine dedied there was a 
choice of this world, proceeding upon a representation of all possible worlds, it is not to be 
conceived, that there was any interval between the choice and representation, or any succes- 
sion in the parts of the choice. In the Divine mind there was an intuitive view of that immense 
subject, which it is not only impossible for our minds to comprehend at once, but in travelling 
‘through the parts of which we are instantly bewildered; and one decree, embracing at once 
the end and means, ordained with perfect wisdom all that was to be. 

“The condition of the human race entered into this decree. It is not, perhaps, the most 
important part of it when we speak of the formation of the universe, but, it is a part which, even 
were it more insignificant than it is, could not be overlooked by the Almighty, whose attention 
extends to all his works, and which appears, by those dispensations of his providence that have 
been made known to us, to be interesting in his eyes. A decree respecting the condition of 
the human race includes the history of every individual: the time of his appearing upon the 
earth; the manner of his existence while he is an inhabitant of the earth, as it is diversified by 


(5) “ Ordo autem hic ut recte intelligi possit, observandum est triplicem Deo seientiam tribui solere : unam 
necessariam, que omnem voluntatis liber actum nature ordine antecedit, que etiam practica et simplicis 
intelligentie didi potest, qua ipsum et alia omnia possibilia intelligit, Alteram liberam, quad consequitur 
actum voluntatis liber, oan wisionis dici potest ; qué Deus omnia, quer facere et permittere decrevit ita 
distincte novit, uti ea fieri et permittere voluit. Tertiam mediam, qua sub conditione novit quid homines aut 
angeli facturi essent pro sua libertate, si cum his aut illis circumstantiis, in hoc vel in illo rerum ordine, 
constituerentur,”—Disputat. Episcopii. part i, disp. v. 
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the actions which he performs, and by the events, whether prosperous or calamitous, which 
befall him, and the manner of his existence after he leaves the earth, that is, fature happiness 
or misery. A decree respecting the condition of the human race also includes the relations of 
the individuals to one another: it fixes their connections in society, which have a great influ- 
ence upon their happiness and their improvement; and it must be conceived as extending to 
the important events recorded in Scripture, in which the whole species have a eoncern. Of 
this kind is the sin of our first parents, the consequence of that sin reaching toall their posterity, 
the mediation of Jesus Christ appointed by God as a remedy for these consequences, the final 
salvation, through his mediation, of one part of the descendants of Adam, and the final condem- 
nation of another part, notwithstanding the remedy. These events arise at long intervals of 
time, by a gradual preparation of circumstances, and the operation of variousmeans, But by 
the Creator, to whose mind the end and means were at once present, these events were beheld 
in intimate connection with one another, and in conjunction with many other events to us 
unknown, and consequently all of them, however far removed from one another as to the time 
of their actual existence, were comprehended in that one decree by which he determined to 
produce the world.” (6) - 
Now some things m this.statement may be granted ; .as for instance, that when the choice, 
speaking after the manner of men, was between, creating the world and not creating it, it 
appeared fitter to Gop to create than not to create; and that all actual events were foreseen, 
and will take place, so far asthey are future, as they are foreseen; but where is the connection 
between these points, and that absolute decree which in this passage is taken for either the 
same thing as foreseeing, or as necessarily involved in it? “The Divine decree,” says Dr. Hill, 
“tis the. determination of the Divine will to produce the universe, that is, the whole series of 
BEINGS and EVENTS that were then future.” If.so, it follows, that it was the Divine will to 
produce the fall of man, as wellas his creation; the offences which made redemption necessary, 
as the redemption itself: to produce the destruction of human beings, and their vices which 
are the means of that destruction; the salvation of another part of the race, and their faith and 
obedience, as the means of that salvation:—for by “one decree, embracing at once the end and 
the meuns, he ordained, with perfect wisdom, all that was to be” ‘Thisis in the true character 
of the Calvinistic theology ; it dognmtises with absolute confidence on some metaphysical 
assumption, and forgets for the time, that any such book as the Bible, a revelation of Gop, by 
Gop himself, exists in the world. If the determination of the Divine will, with respect to the 
creation of man, were the same kind of determination as that which respected his fall, how 
then are we to account for the means taken by God to prevent the fall, which were no less 
than the communication of an upright and perfect nature to man, from which his ability to 
stand in his uprightness arose, and the threatening of the greatest calamity, death, inorder to _ 
deter him from the act of offence? How, in that.case, are we to account for the declarations.of 
Gov’s hatred to sin, and for his own express declaration that “he willeth not the death of him 
that dieth?” How, for the obstructions he has placed in the way of transgression, which would 
be obstructions to his own determinations, if they can be allowed to be obstructions at all? 
How, for the intercession of Christ? How, for his tears shed over Jerusalem? Finally, how, 
for the declaration that ‘he willeth all men: to be saved,” and for his invitations to all, and the 
promises made to all? Here the discrepancies between the metaphysical scheme and the written 
word are most strongly marked; are.so totally irreconcilable to each other, as to leave us to 
choose between the speculations of man, as to the operations of the Divine mind, and the 
declared will of God himself. The fact is, that Scripture can only be interpreted by denying 
that the determination of the Divine will is, as to “beings and events,” the same kind of deter- 
mination; and weare necessarily brought back again to the only distinction which is compatible 
with the written word, a determination in Gop to do, and a determination to permit. For if 
we admit that the decree to effect or produce is absolute, both “as to the end and mea’ 
beside the ne jean which follow as above stated, and which so directly radi 
testimony of God himself’; another equally revolting also arises, namely, that as the end deci 
is, as we are told, most glorious to God, so the means, being controlled and directed to that 
end, are necessarily and directly connected with the glorification of God ; and, so men glorify 
God by their vices, because by them they fulfil his will, and work out his designs according to 
the appointment of his “wisdom.” That this has been boldly contended for by — Jal. 
vinistic divines in former times, and by some, though of a lower class, in the present ay, is 
well known: and that they are consistent in their deductions from the.above premises, is so 
obvious, that it is matter of surprise, that those Calvinists who are shocked at this conclusion 
should not either suspect the principles from which it so certainly flows, or that, admitting the 
doctrine, they should shun the explicit avowal of the inevitable consequence. ; g 
The sophistry. of the above statement of the Calvinistic view of prescience and the decrees, 
as given by Dr. Hill, lies in this, that the determination of the Divine will to produce the universe 
is made to include a determination as absolute “to produce the whole series of beings and events 
that were then future ;” and in assuming that this is involved in a epi prescience of things, 
as actually to exist and take place. But among the “srinas” to be produced, were not only 
beings bound by their instincts, and by cireumstances which they could not control, to act in 






(6) Hill’s Lectures, vol. iii, p. 38. 
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some given manner; but also beings endowed with such freedom that they might act in differ- 
ent and opposite ways, as their own will might determine. Either this must be allowed or 
denied. If it is denied, then man is not a freé agent, and, therefore, not accountable for his 
personal offences, if offences those acts can be called, to-the doing of which there is “a deter- 
mination of the Divine will,” of the same nature’as to the “producing of the universe” itself. 
This, however, is so destructive of the nature of virtue and vice; it so entirely subverts the 
moral government of God by merging it into his natural government; and it so manifestly 
contradicts the word of God, which, from the beginning to the end, supposes a power bestowed 
on man to avoid sin, and on this establishes his accountableness; that, with all these fatal 
consequences hanging upon it, we may leave this notion to its own fate. But if any such 
freedom be allowed to man, (either actually enjoyed or placed within his reach by the use of 
means whieh are within his power,) that he may both will and act differently, in any given 
case, from his ultimate volitions and the acts resulting therefrom, then cannot that which he 
actually does, as a free agent, say some sinful act, have been “determined” in the same 
manner by the Divine will, as the “ production” of the universe and the “beings” which 
com it. For if man is a being free to sin or not to sin; and it was the “determination of 
the Divine will” to produce such a being; it was his determination to give to him this liberty of 
not doing that which Aetsilly he does; which is wholly contrary to a determination that he 
should act in one given manner, and in that alone. For here, on the one hand, it is alleged 
that the Divine will absolutely determines to produce certain “events,” and yet on the other 
itis plain that he absolutely determined to produce “beings” who should, by his will and 
consequent endowment, have in themselves the power to produce contrary events; proposi- 
tions which manifestly fight with each other, and cannot both be true. We must either, then, 

ive up man’s free agency and true accountability, or this absolute determination of events. 

he former cannot be renounced without involving the consequences above stated; and the 
abandoning of the latter, brings us to the only conclusion whiclr agrees with the word of 
God,—that the acts of free agents are not determined, but foreseen and permitted; and are 
thus taken up, not as the acts of God, but as the acts of men, into the Divine government. 
“Ye devised evil against me,” says Joseph to his brethren, “but God meant it for good.” 
Thus the principle which vitiates Dr. Hill’s statement is detected. Grotius has much better 
observed, “When we say that God is the cause of all things, we mean of all such things as 
have a real existence ; which is no reason why those things themselves should not be the cause 
of some accidents, such a8 actions are. God created man, and some other intelligences superior 
to man, with a liberty of acting; which liberty of acting is not in itself evil, but may be the 
cause of something that is evil; and to make Gop the author of evils of this kind, which are 
called moral evils, is the highest wickedness.” (7) 

Perhaps the notions which Calvinists form as to the will may be regarded as a consequence 
of the predestinarian branch of their system; but whether they are among the metaphysical 
sources of their error, or consequents upon it, they may here have a brief notice. 

If the doctrine just refuted were allowed, namely, that all events are produced by the deter- 
mination of the Divine will; and that the end and means are bound up in “one decree ;” the 
predestinarian had sagacity enough to discern that the volitions, as well as the acts of men, 
must be placed equally under bondage, to make the scheme consistent; and, that whenever 
any moral action is the end proposed, the choice of the will, as the means to that end, must 
come under the same appointment and determination. It is, indeed, not denied, that creatures 
may lose the power to will that which is morelly good. Such is the state of devils; and such 
would have been the state of man, had he been lef, wholly to the consequences of the fall. The 
inabilit) ever, not a natural, but a moral one; for volition, as a power of the mind, is 











not di but brought so completely under the dominion of a corrupt nature, as not to be 
more e of choosing any thing but evil. If man is not in this condition, it 1s owing, not 
to the x of original goodness, as some suppose, but to that “grace of God” which is the 


result of the “free gift” bestowed upon all men; but that the power to choose that which is 
pood, in some respects, and as a first step to the entire and exclusive choice of good in the 
ighest degree, is in man’s possession, must be certainly concluded from the calls. so often 
made upon him in the word of Gop to change his conduct, and, in order to this, his will, 
“Hear, ye deaf, and see, ye blind,” is the exhortation of a Prophet, which, while it charges 
both spiritual deafness and blindness upon the Jews, supposes a power existing in them, both 
ing the eyes, and unstopping the ears, Such are ali the exhortations to repentance and 

th addressed to sinners, and the threatenings consequent upon continued impenitence and 
unbelief ; which equally suppose a power of considering, willing, and acting, in all things 
adequate to the commencement of a religious course. From whatever source it may be derived, 
and no other can be assigned to it consistently with the Scriptures than the grace of God, this 
power must be experienced to the full extent of the call and the obligation to these duties. A 
power of choosing only to do evil, and of remaining impenitent, cannot be reconciled to such 
exhortations. ‘This would but be a mockery of men, and a mere show of equitable govern- 
ment on the part of God, without any thing correspondent to this appearance of equity in 
point of fact, The Calvinistic doctrine, however, takes another course. As the sin and the 
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(7) Truth of the Christian Religion, s. 8. 
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destruction of the reprobate is determined by the decree, and their will is either left to its 
natural proneness to the choice of evil, or is, by coaction, impelled to it; so the salvation of 
the elect being absolutely decreed, the will, at the appointed time, comes under an irresistible 
impulse which carries it to the choice of good. Nor is this only an occasional influence, leaving 
men afterward, or by intervals, to freedom of choice, which might be allowed ; but, in all cases, 
and at all times, the will, when directed to good, moves only under the unfrustrable impulses 
of grace. That man, therefore, has no choice, or at least no alternative in either case, is the 
doctrine assumed ; and no other view can be consistently taken by those who admit the scheme 
of absolute predestination. ‘To one class of objects is the will determined ; no other being, in 
either case, possible: and thus one course of action, fulfilling the decree.of God, is the only 
possible result, or the decree would not be absolute, and fixed. : 

Some Calvinists have adopted all the consequences which follow this view of the subject. 
‘They ascribe the actions and volitions of man to God, and regard sinful men as impelled to a 
necessity of sinning, in order to the infliction of that punishment which they think will glori 
the sovereign wrath of him who made “ the wicked” intentionally “ for the day of evil.” Eno 


has been said in refutation of this gross and blasphemous opinion, which, though it ciegeae 


follows from absolute predestination, the more modest writers of the same school have endea- 
voured to hide under various guises, or to reconcile to some show of justice by various subtleties. 
It has, for instance, been contended, that as in’the case of transgressors, the evil acts done 
by them are the choice of their corrupt will, they are, therefore, done willingly ; and that they 
are in consequence punishable, althongh their will could not but choose them. ‘This may be 
allowed to be true in the case-of devils, supposing them at first to have voluntarily corrupted 
an innocent nature endowed with the power of maintaining its innocence, and that they were 
under no absolute decree determining them to this offence. For, though now their will is so 
much under the control of their bad passions, and is in itself so vicious, that it has no dispo- 
sition at all to good, and from their nature, remaining in its present state, can have no such 
tendency ; yet the original act, or series of acts, by which this state of their will and affections 
was induced, being their own, and the result of a deliberate choice between moral good and 
evil, both being in their own power, they are justly held to be culpable for all that follows, 
having had, originally, the power to avoid both the first sin and all others consequent upon 
it. The same may be said of sinful men, who have formed in themselves, by repeated acts of 
evil, at first easily avoided, various habits to which the will opposes a decreasing resistance in 
roportion as they acquire strength. Such persons, too, as are spoken of in the Epistle to the 
7a ieee those whom “it is impossible to renew unto repentance,” may be regarded as 
approaching very nearly to the state of apostate spirits, and being left without any of the aids 
of that Holy Spirit whom they have ‘‘ quenched,” cannot be supposed capable of willing 
good. Yetare they themselves justly chargeable with this state of their wills, and all the evils 
resulting from it. But the case of devils is widely different to that of men who, by their 
hereditary corruption, and the fall of human nature, to which they were not consenting parties, 
come into the world with this infirm, and, indeed, perverse state of the will, as toall good. It 
is not their personal fault that they are born with a will averse from good ; and it cannot be 
their personal fault that they continue thus inclined only to evil if no assistance has been 
afforded, no gracious influence imparted, to counteract this fault of nature, and to set the will 
so far free, that it can choose either the good urged upon it by the authority and exciting 
motives of the Gospel, or, “making light” of that, to yield itself, in opposition to conviction, 
to the evil to which it is bynature prone. It is not denied, that the will, in its purely natural 
state, and independent of all grace communicated to man through Christ, can incline only to 
evil; but the question is, whether it is so left; and whether, if this be contended for, the 
circumstance of a sinful act being the act of a will not able to determine otherwise, from 
whatever cause that may arise, whether from the influence of circumstances or fegevgvection, 
or from its own invincible depravity, renders him punishable who never had the means of 
preventing his will-from lapsing into this diseased and vitiated state ; who was born with this 
moral disease ; and who, iy an absolute decree, has been excluded from all share in the 
remedy? This is the only simple and correct way of viewing the subject ; and it-is quite 
independent of all metaphysical hypotheses as to the will. ‘The argument is, that an act 
which has the consent of the will is punishable, although the will can only choose eyil: we 
reply, that this is only true where the time of trial is past, as in devils and apostates; and 
then only, because these are personally guilty of having so vitiated their wills as to render 
them incapable of good. But the case of men who have fallen by the fault of another, and 
who are still in a state of trial, is one totally different. The sentence is passed upon devils, 
and it is as good as passed upon such apostates as the Apostle describes in the Epistle to the 
Hebrews; but the mass of mankind are still probationers, and are appointed to be judged 
according to their works, whether good or evil. We deny, then, first, that they are, in any 
case, left without the power of willing good; and we deny it on the authority of Scripture. 
For, in no sense, can “ life and death be set before us,” in order that we may “choose life,” if 
man is wholly derelict by the grace of God, and if he remains under his natural, and, but for 
the grace of God given to all mankind, his invincible inclination to evil. For if this be the 
natural state of mankind, and if to a part of them that remedial grace is denied, then is not. 
“Lire” set before them as an object of “choice ;” and if to another part that grace is so given, 
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that it irresistibly and constantly works so as to compel the will to choose predetermined and 
absolutely appointed acts, no ‘death’ is set before them as an object of choice. If, therefore, 
according to the Seriptures, both life and death are set before men, then have they power to 
choose or refuse either, which is conclusive, on the one hand, against the doctrine of the total 
dereliction of the reprobate, and on the other, against the unfrustrable operation of grace upon 
the elect. So, also, when our Lord says, “I wounn have gathered you as a hen gathereth 
her chickens under her wings, and ye wouxp not,” the notion that men who finally perish 
have no power of willing that which is good, is totally disproved. The blame is manifestly, 
and beyond all the arts of cavilling criticism, Jaid upon, their not WILLING IN A CONTRARY = 
MANNER, Which would be false upon the Calvinistic hypothesis. “1 would not, and ye gounp 
not,” ought, in that case, to have been the reading ; since they are bound to one determina- 

tion only, either by the external or internal influence of another, or by a natural and 

_ involuntary disease of the will, for which no remedy was ever provided. 

Thus it is decided by the word of Gop itself, that men who perish might have “chosen i 
life”. It is confirmed, also, by natural reason; for it is most egregiously to trifle with the 
common sense of mankind to call that a righteous procedure in God which would by all men 
be condemned as a monstrous act of tyranny and oppression in a human judge, namely, to 

uhish capitally, as for a personal offence, those who never could will or act otherwise, being 
impelled 4 an invincible and incurable natural impulse over which they never had an 
control. ‘Nor is the case at all amended by the quibble that they act willingly, that is, wit 
consent. of the will; for since the will is under a natural and irresistible power to incline 
only one way, obedience is full as much out of their power by this state of the will, which 
they did not bring upon themselves, as if they were restrained from all obedience to the law 
of by an external and irresistible impulse always acting upon them. 

The case thus kept upon the basis of plain Scripture, and the natural reason of mankind, 
stands, as we have said, clear of all metaphysical subtietics, and cannot be subjected to their 
determination; but as attempts have been made to establish the doctrine of necessity, from 
the actual phenomena. of the human will, we may glance, also, at this philosophic attempt to 
give plausibility to the predestinarian hypothesis, 

The philosophic doctrine is, that the will is swayed by motives; that motives arise from 
circumstances; that circumstances are ordered vy a power above us, and beyond our control ; 
and that, therefore, our volitions necessarily follow an order and chain of events appointed 
and decreed by infinite wisdom. President Edwards, in his well known work on she Will, 
applied this philosophy in aid of Calvinism; and has been largely followed by the divines of 
that school, But who does not see that this attempt to find a refuge in the doctrine of 
a anh necessity affords no shelter to the Calvinian system, when pressed either by 

cripture or by arguments founded upon the acknowledged principles of justice? Wor what 

matters it, whether the will is obliged to one class of volitions by the immediate influence of 
God, or by the denial of his retnedial influence, the doctrine of the elder Calvinists ; ox that it 
is obliged to a certain class of volitions by motives which are irresistible in their operation, 
which result from an arrangement of circumstances ordered by God, and which we cannot 
control? ‘Take which theory you please you are involved in the same difficulties; forthe © 
xesult is, that men can neither will nor act otherwise than they do, being, in one case, inevi- 
tably disabled by an act of Gon, and in the other bound by a chain of events established by 
an almighty power. ‘The advocates for this philosophic dake of the will must be content 
to take this conclusion, therefore, and reconcile it as they can with the Seriptures; but they 
have the same task as their elder brethren of the same faith, and have made it no easier by 
their philosophy. ° 

It is in vain, too, that they refer us to our own consciousness in proof of this theory, 
Nothing is more directly contradicted by what passes in every man’s mind; and ifwe may take 
the terms human language has used on these subjects, as an indication of the general feelings 
of mankind, it is contradicted by the experience of all ages and countries. lor if the will 1» 
thus absolutely dependent upon motives, and motives arise out of uncontrollable cireunstances, 
for men to praise or to blame each other isa manifest absurdity ; and yet all Janguages abound 
in such terms. So, also, there can be no such thing as‘conscience, which, upon this scheme, 
1s a popular delusion which a better philosophy might have dispelled. ‘or why do 1 blame 
or commend myself in my inward thoughts, any more than I censure or praise others, if | am, 
as Berk, choice, but the passive creature of motives and predetermined circumstances? 

But the sophistry is easily detected. The notion inculeated is, that motives influence the 
will just as an additional weight thrown into an even scale poises it and inclines the beam, 
‘This is the favomite metaphor of the neeessitarians ; yet, to make the comparison good, they 
ought to have first proved the will to be as passive as the balance, or, in other words, they 
should have annihilated the distinction between mind and matter. But this necessary con- 
nection between motive and volition may be denied. Vor what are motives, as rightly 
understood here? Not physical causes, as a weight thrown into » seale; but reasons of 
choice, views and conceptions of things in the mind, which, themselves, do not work the will, 
as amachine ; but in consideration of which, the mind itself wills and determines. But if the 
imind itself were obliged to determine by the strongest motive, a the beam is to incline by the 
heaviest weight, it would be obliged to determine always by the best reason; for motive heing 
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but a reason of action considered in the mind, then the best reason, being in the nature of 
things the strongest, must always predominate. But this is, plainly, contrary to fact and 
experience.- If it were not, all men would act reasonably, and none foolishly ; or, at least, 
there would be no faults among them but those ofthe understanding, none of the heart an 
affections. The weakest reason, however, too generally succeeds when appetite and Ae 
affection are present; that is to say, the weakest motive. For if this be not allowed, we must. 
say, that under the influence of appetite the weakest reason always appears the strongest, 
which is also false, in fact ; for then there would be no sins committed against judgment and 
ie; meee many of our sins are of this description, our consciences painfully, convict 
us. Th the mind wills and aets generally under the influence of motives, may, therefore, 


. be granted; but thatit is passive, and operated upon by them necessarily, is disproved by the 


fact of our often acting under the weakest reason or motive, which is the character of all sins 
against our judgment. : 

_ But were we even to admit that present reasons or motives operate irresistibly wpon the 
will, the necessary connection between motive and volition would not be established ; unless 
it could be proved that we have no power to displace’ one motive by another, nor to control 
those circumstances from which motives flow. Yet, who will say that a person may not shun 
evil company,,.and fly from many temptations? Either this must be allowed, or hss it must 
be a link in the necessary chain of events fixed by a superior power, that we should seek and 
not fly.evil company; and so the exhortations, “when sinners entice thee consent thou not,” 
and “go not into the way of sinners,” are very impertinent, and only prove that Solomon was 
no philosopher. But we are all conscious that we have the power to alter, and control, and 
avoid, the force of motives, If not, why does a man resist the same temptation at one time, 
and yield to it at another, without any visible change of the circumstances? He can also both 
change his circumstances by shunning evil company; and fly the occasions of temptation ; 
and control that motive at one time to which he yields at another, under similar circumstances. 
Nay, he sometimes resists a powerful temptation, which is the same thing as resisting a 
powerful motive, and yields at another to a feeble one, and is conscious that he does so: a 
sufficient proof that there is an irregularity and corruptness in the self-determining active 
power of the mind, independent of motive. Still, farther, the motive or reason for an action 
may be'a bad one, and yet be prevalent for want of the presence of a better reason or motive 
to lead to a contrary choice and act; but, in how many instances is this the true cause why a 
better reason or stronger motive is not present, that we have lived thoughtless and vain lives, 
little considering the good or evil of things? And if so, then the thoughtless might have been 
more thoughtful, and the ignorant might have acquired better knowledge, and thereby have 
placed themselves under the influence of stronger and better motives. Phus this theory does 
not accord with the facts of our own consciousness, but contradicts them. It is, also, refuted 
by every part of the moral history of man; and it may be, therefore, concluded that those 
speculations on the human will, to which the predestinarian theory has driven its advocates, 
are equally opposed to the words of Scripture, to the philosophy of mind, to our observation 
of what passes in others, and to our own convictions. : 

Our moral liberty manifestly consists in the united power of thinking and reasoning, and 
of choosing and acting upon such thinking and reasoning ; so that the clearer our thought and 
conception is of what is fit and right, and the more constantly our choice is determined by it, 
the more nearly we rise to the highest acts and exercises of this liberty. The best beings have, 
therefore, the highest degree of moral liberty, since no motive to will or act wrong is any thing 
else but a violation of this established and eljetal cone between right reason, ¢ ica 
and conduct ; and if any necessity bind the irrational motive upon the will, it is either the 
result of bad voluntary habit, for which we are accountable; or necessity of nature and cir- 
cumstances, for which we are not accountable. the former case the actually influencing 
motive is evitable, and the theory of the nocesailieeng's disproved: in the latter it is confirmed ; 
but then man is neither responsible to his fellow man, nor to God. if : 

Certain notions as to the Divine Sovereienry have also been resorted to by Calvinists, in 
order to render that scheme plausible,which cuts off the greater part of the human race from 
the hope of salvation, by the absolute decree of God. 

That the sovereignty of God is a Scriptural doctrine no one can deny ; but it does not follow, 
that the notions which men please to form of it should be received as Scriptural ; for religious 
errors consist not only in denying the doctrines of the word of God, but also in interpreting 
them fallaciously. : 

The Calvinistic view of God’s sovereignty appears to be, his doing what he wills, only 
because he wills it. So Calvin himself has stated the case, as we have noticed above; but as 
this view is repugnant to all worthy notions of an infinitely wise Being, so it has no countenance 
in Scripture. The doctrine which we are there taught is, that God’s sovereignty consists m 
his doing many things by virtue of his own supreme right and dominion; but that this right 
is under the direction of iG “counsel” or “wisdom.” The brightest act of sovereignty is that 
of creation, and one in which, ifin ény, mere will might seem to have the chief place ; yet, even 
in this act, by which myriads of begs of diverse powers and capacities were produced, we 
are taught that all was done in “wisdom.” Nor can it be said that the sovereignty of God in 
creation, is uncontrolled by either justice or goodness. If the final cause of creation had been 
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the misery of all sentient creatures, and all its contrivances had tended to that end: if, for 
instance, every sight had been disgusting, every smell a stench, every sound a scream, and 
every necessary function of life had been performed with pain, we must necessarily have 
referred the creation of such a world to a malignant being; and, if we are obliged to think it 
impossible that a good being could have employed his almighty power with the direct inten- 
tion to inflict misery, we then concede that his acts of sovereignty are, by the very perfection 
of his nature, under the direction of his goodness, as to all creatures potentially existing, or 
actually existing while still innocent. Nor can we think it borne out by Scripture, or by th 

reasonable notions of mankind, that the exercise of God’s sovereignty in the creation of th 






is exempt from any respect to justice, a quality of the Divine nature, which is nothin; 

essential rectitude in exercise. It is true, that as existence, under all circums: n which — 

to exist is better upon the whole than not to exist, leaves the creature no claim to have been~ 
otherwise than if is made; and that God has a sovereign right to make one being a  arch= ois 
angel.and another an insect; so that “the thing formed” may not say “to him that formed it, 
why hast thou made me thus?” It could deserve nothing before creation, its being nothaving = 
commenced ; all that it is, and has, (its existent state being better than non-existence,) is, 


therefore, a boon conferred; and, in matters of grace, no axiom can be more clear, than that 
he who gratuitously bestows has the right “to do what he will with his own.” But every 
creature having been formed'without any consent of its own, if it be innocent of offence, either 
from the rectitude of its nature, or from a natural incapacity of offending, as not. being a moral 
agent, appears to have a claim, in natural right, upon exemption from such pains and sufferings, 
as would render existence a worse condition than never to have been called out of nothing. For, 
as a benevolent being, which God is acknowledged to be, cannot make a creature with such: 
an intention and contrivance, that, by its very constitution, it must necessarily be wholly 
miserable; and we see in this, that his sovereignty is regulated by his goodness as to the 
commencement of the existence of sentient creatures; so, from the morhent they begin to be, 
the government of God over them‘commences; and sovereignty in government necessarily 
grounds itself upon the principles of equity and justice, and “the Judge.of the whole earth” 
must and will “do right.” : 

~ This is the manifest doctrine of Scripture; for, although Almighty God often gives “no 
account of his matters,” hor, in some instances, admits us to know how he is both just and 
gracious in his administration, yet are we referred constantly to those general declarations of" 
his own word, which assure us that he is so, that we may “walk by faith,” and wait for that 
period, when, after the faith and patience of good men have been sufficiently tried, the mani- 
festation of these facts shall take place to our comfort and to his glory, In many respects, so. 
far as we are concerned, we see no other reason for his proceedings, than that he so wills to. 
act. But the error into which our brethren often fall, is to conclude, from their want of informa- 
tion in such cases, that Gop acts merely because he wills so to act; that because he gives not 
those reasons for his conduct which we-have no right to demand, that he acts without an 
reasons at all; and because we are not admitted to the secrets of his council chamber, that his 
government is perfectly arbitrary, and that the main spring of his leading We is to. 
make a show of power :.a conclusion which implies a most unworthy notion of God, which 
he has himself contradicted in the mos licit manner. Even his most mysterious proceed- 
ings are called “ judgments ;” and he i to work all things “according to the counsel of his. 





own will,” a collation of words, which suflici show that not blind will, but will subject to 
“counsel,” is that SOVEREIGN WILL which go s the world. : 
6 


* \secaha therefore, God acts as a governor, as a rewarder, or punisher, he no longer acts, 
as a. mere sovereign, by his own sole will and pleasure, but as an impartial judge, guided in 
all things by invariable justice. k 

“Yet it is true, that, in some cases, mercy rejoices over justice, although severity never does. 
God may reward more, but he will never paish more than strict justice requires. It may be 
allowed, that God acts.as sovereign in convincing some souls of sin, arresting them in their 
mad career by his resistless power. It seems also, that, at the moment of our conversion, he 
acts irresistibly. There may likewise be many irresistible touches in the course of our Chris- 
tian warfare; but still, as St. Paul might have been either obedient or ‘disobedient to the 
heavenly vision,’ so évery individual may, after all that God has done, either improve his grace,, 
or make it of none effect. . 

““Whatever, therefore, it has pleased God to do, of his sovereign pleasure, as Creator of” 
heaven and earth; and whatever his mercy may do on particular occasions, over and above 
what justice requires, the general rule stands firm as the pillars of heaven. ‘The Judge of all 

_ the earth will do right’ ‘he will judge the world in righteousness,’ and every man therein, 
according to the strictest justice. He will punish no man for doing any thing which he could 
not possibly avoid; neither for omitting any thing which he could not possibly do. Ever 
punishment supposes the offender might have avoided the offence for which he is punished, 
otherwise to punish him would be palpably unjust, and inconsistent with the character of God 
our eclaaiee (8) 

~The case of HEATHEN NATIONS has sometimes been referred to by Calvinists, as presenting 


(8) Wesley’s Works, vol. vi, p. 186. 
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conscious of Paving. ever checked gnod desires, and of having opposed his own convictions and 
better feelings, he has in himself abundant, proof of the resistibility of grace, and of the supera- 
bility ose good inclinations which the Spirit is pleased to impart. He is equally conscious 
of the power of complying with them, though still in the strength of grace, which yet, while 


_ it works in him “to will and to do,” neither wills nor acts for him, nor even by him, as a 


passive instrument, For if men were wholly and at all times passive under Divine influence ; 
not merely in the reception of it, for‘all are, in that respect, passive; but in the actings of it to 
practical ends, then would there be nothing to mark the difference between the righteous and- - 
the wicked but an act of God, which is utterly irreconcilable to the Sertptureks Mitheg? ca ; 
former “obedient,” the latter “disobedient ;” one ‘ willing,” the other “unwilling ;” and pro 
mise or threaten accordingly. They attribute the destruction of the one to thei sal of th 
grace of God, and the salvation of the other, as the instrumental cause, to r ace P taneeat 
it; and to urge that that personal act by w ich we receive the grace of Christ, detracts from 
his glory as our Saviour by attributing our salvation to ourselves, is to speak as absurdly as if 
we should say that the act of obedience and faith required of the man who was commanded 
to stretch out his withered arm, detracted from the glory of Christ’s healing virtue, by which, 
indeed, the power of complying with the command, and the condition of his being healed, 
was imparted. F ; 

It is by such reasonings, made plausible to many minds, by an affectation of metaphysical 
depth and subtilty, or by pretensions of magnifying the sovereignty and grace of God (often, 
we doubt not, very sincere,) that the theory of election and reprobation, as held by the follow- 
ers of Calvin with some shades of difference, but in all substantially the same, has had cur- 
rency given to it,in the Church of Christ in these latter ages: How unsound and how contrary 
to the Seriptures they are, may appear from that brief refutation of them just given; but I 
repeat what was said above, that we are never to forget that this system has generally had 
interwoven with it many of the most vital points of Christianity. It is this which has kept it 
in existence ; for otherwise it had never, probably, held itself up against the opposing evidence 
of so many plain scriptures, and that sense of the benevolence and equity of God, which his 
own revelations, as well as natural reason, has riveted in the convictions of mankind. In one 
respect the Calvinistic and the Socinian schemes have tacitly confessed the evidence of the 
word of God to be against them. The latter has shrunk from the letter and common sense 
interpretation of Scripture within the clouds raised by a licentious criticism; the other has 
chosen rather to find refuge in the mists of metaphysical theories. Nothing is, however, here 
meant by this juxtaposition of theories, so contrary to each other, but that both thus confess, 
that the prima facie evidence afforded by the word of God is not in their favour. If we intended 
more by thus naming on the same page systems so opposite, one of which, with all its faults, 
contains all that truth by which men may be saved, while the other excludes it, “we should 
offend against the generation of the children of Gon,” 










—— 


- CHAPTER XXIX. 
ReDEMPTION—F'ARTHER BENEFITS. 


Having endeavoured to establish the doctrine of the universal rederaption of the human 
race, the enumeration of the leading blessings which flow from it may now be resumed. We 
have already spoken of justification, adoption, regeneration, and the witness of the Holy Spirit, 
and we proceed to another as distinctly marked, and as graciously promised in the Holy 
Scriptures: this is the entire sANcTIFICATION, or the perfected HoLiess of believers; and 
as this doctrine, in some of its respects, has béen the subject of controversy, the Scriptural 
evidence of it must be appealed to and examined. Happily for us, a subject of so great 
importance is not- involved in obscurity. ‘ ; 

hat a distinction exists between a regenerate state and a state of entire and perfect 
holiness will be generally allowed. Regeneration, we have scen, is concomitant with justifi- 
cation; but the Apostles, in addressing the body of believers in the churches to whom they wrote 
their epistles, set before them, both in the prayers they offer in their behalf, and in the exhorta~ 
tions they administer, a still higher degree of deliverance from sin, as well as a higher growthin 
Christian virtues. ‘Two passages only need be quoted to prove this, 1 Thess. v, 23, “ And the 
very God of peace sanctify you we! y, and I pray God your whole spirit and soul and body 
be préserved blameless unto the coming of our Lord Jesus Christ.” 2 Cor, vii, 1, “Having 
these promises, dearly beloved, let us cleanse ourselves from all filthiness of the flesh and spirit, 
perfecting holiness.in the fear of God.” In both these passages deliverance from sin is the 
subject spoken of ; and the prayer in one instance, and the exhortation in the other, goes to the 
extent of the entire sanctification of “the soul”’and “ spirit,” as well as of the “ flesh” or “ body,” 
from all sin ; by which can only be meant our complete deliverance from all spiritual pollution, 
‘all inward deprayation of the heart, as well as that which, expressing itself outwardly by the 
indulgence of the senses, is called “ filthiness of the flesh,” wah 
The attainableness of such a state is not so much a matter of debate among Christians as 


the time when we are authorized to expect it. For as it is an axiom of Christian doctrine, that 
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“without holiness no man can see the Lord;” and is equally eat thins if we would “be 
found of him in peace,” we must be found “ without spot, and blameless ;” and that the church 
will be presented by Christ to the Father without “fault ;” so it must be concluded, unless 


on the one hand, we greatly pervert the sense of these passages, or, on the other, admit the ’ 


doctring of purgatory, or some intermediate purifying institution, that the entire sanctification, 
of the soul, and its complete renewal in holiness, must take place in this world, = ; 

_. While this is generally acknowledged, however, among spiritual Christians, it has been » 
warmly contended by many, that the final stroke which destroys our natural corruption, is 
only given at death; and that the soul, when separated from the body, and not before, is 
ca Asn of that immaculate purity which these passages, doubtless, exhibit to our hape. 
If this-v e refuted, then. it must follow, unless a purgatory of some description be 
; after death, that the entire sanctification of believers at any time previous to their 
dissolution, and in the full sense of these evangelic promises, is attainable. 

To the opinion.  cemgee then, there appear to be the following fatal objections : 

1. That We 0 where find the promises of entire sanctification restricted to the article of 
death, eithe icly, or in fair inference from any passage of Holy Scripture. 

2. That we no where find the circumstance of the soul’s union with the body represented as 
a necessary obstacle to its entire sanctification. 

The principal passage which has been urged in proof of this from the New Testament, is 
that part of the seventh chapter of the Epistle to the Romans, in which St. Paul, speaking in 
the first person of the bondage of the flesh, has been supposed to describe his state, as a 
believer in Christ. But, whether he speaks of himself, or describes the state of others in a 
supposed case, given for the sake of more vivid representation in the first person, which is 
much more probable, he is clearly speaking of a person who had once sought justification by 
the works of the law, but who was then convinced, by the force of a spiritual apprehension of 
the extent of the acquirements of that law, and by constant failures in his attempts to keep it 
perfectly, that he was in bondage to his corrupt nature, and could only be delivered from 
this thraldom by the interposition of another. For, not to urge that his strong expressions of 
being “carnal,” “sold under sin,” and doing always “ the thihes which he would not,” are 
utterly inconsistent with that moral state of believers in Christ which he deseribes in the next 
chapter ; and, specially, that. he there declares that such as are in Christ Jesus “walk not 
after the flesh, - ut after the Spirit;” the seventh chapter itself contains decisive evidence 
against the inference which the advocates of the necessary continuance of sin till death have 
drawn fromit. ‘The Apostle declares the person whose case he describes, to be under the law, 
and not in a state of deliverance by Christ; and then he represents him not only as despair- 
ing of self-deliverance, and as praying for the interposition of a sufficiently powerful deliverer, 
but as thanking God that the very deliverance for which he groans is appointed to be admin- 
istered to him oe Jesus Christ. “ Who shall deliver me from the body of this death? I thank 
Gop through Jesus Christ dur Lord.” 

This is, also, so fully confirmed by what the Apostle had said in the preceding chapter, 
where he unquestionably describes the moral state of true believers, that nothing is more 
surprising than that so perverted a comment upon the seventh chapter, as that to which we 
have adverted, should have been adopted or persevered in. “ What shall we say then? Shall 
we continue in sin, that grace may abound? God forbid! How shall we, who are dead to 
sin, live any longer therein? Know ye not, that so many of us as were baptized into Jesus 
Christ, were baptized into his death? Therefore we are buried with him by baptism into 
death: that like as Christ was raised up from the dead by the glory of the Father, even so we 
also should walk in newness of life. lor if we have been planted together in the likeness 
of his death, we shall be also in the likeness of his resurrection ; knowing this, that our oLp 
MAN is crucified with him, THAT THE BODY OF SIN MIGHT BE DESTROYED, that henceforth we 
should not serve sin; for he that is dead 1s FREED FROM SIN.” So clearly does the Apostle 
show that he who is nounp to the “body of death,” as mentioned in the seventh chapter, is 
not in the state of a believer; and that he who has a true faith in Christ, “is prep from sin.” 

It is somewhat singular, that the divines of the Calvinistic school should be almost uniformly 
the zealous advocates of the doctrine of the continuance of indwelling sin till death; but it is 
but justice to say, that several of them have as zealously denied that the Apostle, in A ing 
seventh chapter of the Romans, describes the state of one who is justified by faith in Christ, 
and very properly consider the case there spoken of as that of one pr ane in LEGAL 
bondage, and brought to that point of self-despair an conviction of sin and helplessne: 
which must always precede an entire trust in the merits of Christ’s death, and the power 
his salvation. ae 







3. The doctrine before us is disproved by those passages of Scripture which ; ect our 
entire sanctification with subsequent habits and acts, to be exhibited in the enduct of 
believers before death. So in the quotation from Rom. vi, just given,—“knowia® this, that 









the body of sin might be destroyed, that henceforth we should not serve | 
tion in 2 Cor. vii, 1, also given above, refers to the present life, and ¥ 
our dissolution; and in 1 Thess. v, 23, the Apostle first. prays for the + 
the Thessalonians, and then for their preservation in that hallowed state, 
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whether they are required of us in perfection and maturity? If so, in t 
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pikes also, by all those "age which oe re us to bring forth those graces and 
virtues which are usually called the fruits of the Spirit. That these are to be produced durin 
our life, and to be displayed in our spirit and conduct, cannot be doubted; and we may then as) 

his degree maturity 
and perfection, they necessarily suppose the entire sanctification of the soul from the ite 
and antagonist evils. Meekness in its perfection supposes the extinction of all sinful anger ; 
perfect love to God, supposes that no affection remains contrary to it; and so of every other 
perfec internal virtue. The inquiry, then, is reduced to this, whether these Y Hl 
perfection as to exclude the opposite corruptions of the heart, are of possible attainment, If 
they arenot, then we cannot love God with our whole hearts; then we must be sometimes sin- 
fully angry ; and how, in that case, are we to interpret that perfectness in these ichGov 
hath required of us, and promised to us in the Gospel? For if the perfection me let, 
it be observed that this is a se wasn term, and must mean something) be so live ns 
that we may be sometimes sinfully angry, and may sometimes divide our hearts between God 
and the creature, we may apply the same comparative sense of the term to good words and to 
good works, as well as to good affections. Thus when the Apostle prays for the Hebrews, 
“Now the God of peace that pg cer agp from the dead our Lord Jesus, that great 
Shepherd of the sheep, through the blood of the everlasting covenant, make you perfect in 
every good work, to do his will,” we must understand this perfection of evangelical good works 
so that it shall sometimes give place to opposite evil works, just as good affections must 
necessarily sornetimes give place to the opposite bad affections. "This view can scarcely be 
soberly entertained by any enlightened Chistian; and it must, therefore, be concluded, that 
the standard of our attainable Christian perfection, as to the affections, 19 a love of God so 
perfect as to “rule the heart” and exclude all rivalry, and a meekness so perfect as to cast out 
all sinful anger and prevent its return; and that as to good works the rule is, that we shall be 
so “perfect in every good work,” as to “do the will of God habitually, fully, and constantly. 
If we fix the standard lower we let in a licerise totally inconsistent with that Christian 
purity which is allowed by all to be attainable, and we make every man himself his ows 
pate ee of that comparative perfection which is often contended for os that only which ia 
attainable. ; ; 


ee e, it is true, admit the extent of the ee and the se pe yioned of the Gospel as we 
/ t 


a ted ther; but they contend, that this is the mark at which we are to aim, the standard 
toward which we are to aspire, though neither is atfainable fully till death. But this view 
cannot be true as applied to sanctification or deliverance from all inward and outward sin. 
That the degree of every virtue implanted by grace is not limited, but advances and grows in 
the living Christian throughout life, may be granted; and through eternity also: but to sa 

that these virtnes are not attainable, through the work of the Spirit, in that degree which shall 


destroy all opposite vice, is towsay, that God, undér the Gospel, requires us to be what we 


cannot be, either through want of effi in his grace, or from some defect in its administration ; 
neither of which has any countenance from Scripture, nor is at all consistent with the terms 
in which the promises and exhortations of the Gospel are expressed. It is also contradicted 
by our own consciousness, which charges our criminal neglects and failures upon ourselven, 
and not upon the grace of God, as though it were insufficient. Hither the consciences of good 
ynen have in all ages been delusive and over scrupulous; or this doctrine of the necessary, 
though occasional, dominion of sin over us is falec, 

5. The doctrine of the necessary indwelling of sin in the soul till death involves other anti- 
scriptural consequences. It su % that the seat of sin is in the flesh, and thus harmonizes 
with the Pagan philosophy, which attributed all evil to matter. The doctrine of the Bible, om 
the contrary, is, that the seat of sin is in the soul; and it makes it one of the proofs of the falk 
and corruption of our spiritual nature, that, we are in bondage to the appetites and motions of 
the flesh. WNor.does the theory which places the necessity of sinning m the connection of the 
soul with the body account for the whole moral case of man. There are sins, as pride, covet- 
ousness, malice, and others, which are wholly spiritual; and yet no exception is made in this 
doctrine of the necessary continuance of sin till death as to them. There is, surely, no need 
to wait for ration of the from the body in order to be saved from evils which are 
et these are made as inevitable as the sins which more 
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We conclude, therefore, as to the time of our complete sanctification; or, to use the phrase 
of the Apostle Paul, “the destruction of the body of sin;” that it,can neither be referred to 
the hour of death, nor placed subsequently to,this present life. ‘The attainment of perfect 
freedom from win is one to which believers are called during the present life; and is necessary 
to that completeness of “holiness,” and of those active and passive graces of Christianity by 
which they are called to glorify God in this world, and to edify mankind. 

Not only the time, but the manner also, of our sanctification has been matter of gontroversy : 
some contending that all attainable degrees of it are acquired by the process of gradual morti- 
fication and the acquisition of holy habits; others alleging it to be instantaneous, and the fruit 
of an act of faith in the Divine promises. 

That thé regeneration which accompanies justification is a large approach to this state of 
perfected holiness; and that all dying to sin, and all growth in grace, advances us nearer to 
this point of entire sanctity, is vo obvious, that on these points there can be no reasonable 
dispute. But they are not at all inconsistent with a more instantaneous work, when, the depth 
of our natural depravity being more painfully felt, we plead in faith the accomplishment of the 

romises of Gop. The great question to be settled is, whether the deliverance sighed after 
00 held out to us in these promises as a present blessing?» And, from what has been already 
said, there appears no ground to doubtthis; since no small violence would be offered to the 
passages of Seripture already quoted, as well as to many others, by the Oppose opinion. All 
the promises of Gop which are not expressly, or from their order, referred to future time, are 
objects of present trust; and their fulfilment now is tasdeeondietonal only upon our faith. - They 
cannot, therefore, be pleaded in our prayers, with an entire reliance upon the truth of God, in 
vain. "The general promise that we shall receive “all things whatsoever we ask in prayer, 
believing,” comprehends, of course, “all things” suited to our case which God has engaged to 
bestow; and if the entire renewal of our nature be included in the number, without any 
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limitation of time, except that in which we ask it in faith, then to this faith shall the promises 
of entire sanctification be given; which, in the nature of the case, supposes an instantaneous ot 
work immediately following upon our entire and unwavering faith. ‘ oe eee 

‘The only plausible objections made to this doctrine may be answered in few words, . 

It has te urged, that this state of entire sanctification supposes future impece ae 


Certainly not; for if angels and our first parents fell when in a state of immaculate sanctity, 
the renovated man cannot be placed, by his entire deliverance from inward sin, out of the 
reach of danger. "This remark, alvo, answers the allegation, that we should thus be removed 
out of the reach of temptation; for the example of angels, and of the first » who fell by 
temptation when in a state of native purity, proves that the absence of inward ea not 
inconsistent with a state of probation ; and that this, in itself, is no guard against the atternpts 
and solicitations of eyil, f 
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. . * 
It has been objected, too, that this supposed state renders’ the atonement and intercession ® 


of Christ superfluous in future, But the very contrary of this is manifest when the case of 

. an evangelical renewal of the soul in righteousness is understood. "This proceeds from the 
grace of God in Christ, through the Holy Spirit, a8 the efficient cause ; it is received by faith 
as the instrumental cause; and the state itself into which we are raised is maintained, not by 
inherent native power, but. by the continual presence and sanctifying influence of the Holy 
Spirit himself, received and rétained in answer to ceaseless prayer; which prayer has respect 
solely to the merits of the death and intercession of Christ. 

Jt haw been farther alleged, that a person delivered from all inward and outward sin has no 
bs, need to use the petition of the Lord's prayer,—“ and forgive us our trespasses ;” because 
he has no longer need of pardon, ‘To this we reply, 1. That it would be absurd to suppose 
that any Late is placed under the necessity of “ trespassing,” in order that a general pare 
designed for men in a mixed condition might retain its aptness to every particular case. 2. That 
trespassing of areey kind and degree is not supposed by this prayer to be continued, in 
order that if might be used always in the same import, or otherwise it might be pleaded against 
the renunciation of any trespass or transgression whatever. 3. That this petition is still 
relevant to the case of the entirely sanctified and the evangelically perfect, 

erfection of the first man nor that of angels is in question; that is, a perfestion measured 
the perfect, law, which, in its obligations, contemplates all creatures agAaving sustai 
f lapse, and its, therefore, of no excuse from infirmpyles and mista 
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were capable of rendering, There , however, be an entire sane?! ; 

dered naturally weak and inert #0 liable to mistake and infty, 06 well as to defect in 
the degree of that absolute obedience and service which the law God, never bent or lowered 
to human weakness, demands from all, exe defects, and pa" takes, and infirmities, may be 
quite consistent with the entire sanctificati the coulfid the moral maturity of a being 
still naturally infirm and imperfect. Still, farther, if thir Were not a sufficient answer, it may 
he remarked, that we are not the ulti judges own case as to our “ trespasses,” or 
our exemption from them; and we are not, pare, Lo a ourselyes into the place of God, 
“who is greater than our hearts,” So, th g Paul says, “1 w nothing by myself,” 
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4, It is disproved, also, by all those passages which require us to bring forth those graces and 
virtues which are usually called the fruits of the Spirit. That these are to be produced during 
our life, and to be displayed in our spirit and conduct, cannot be doubted ; and we may then ask 
whether they are required of us in perfection and maturity? If so, in this degree of maturity 
and perfection, they necessarily suppose the entire sanctification of the soul from the apposite 
and antagonist evils. Meckness in its perfection supposes the extinction of all sinful anger ; 
perfect love to God, supposes that no affection remains contrary to it; and so of every other 
perfec internal virtue. The inquiry, then, is reduced to this, whether these graces, in such 
perfection as to exclude the opposite corruptions of the heart, are of possible attainment. If 
they arenot, then we cannot love God with our whole hearts; then we must be sometimes sin- 
fully angry ; and how, in that case, are we to interpret that penfectness in these graces which Gop 
hath required of us, and promised to us in the Gospel? For if the perfection meant (and let 
it be observed that this is a Scriptural term, and must mean something) be so comparative as 
that we may be sometimes sinfully angry, and may. sometimes divide our hearts between God 
and the creature, we may apply the’same comparative sense of the term to good words and to 
good works, as well as to good affections. Thus when the Apostle prays for the Hebrews, 
“Now the God of peace that brought again from the dead our Lord Jesus, that great 
Shepherd of the sheep, through the blood of the everlasting covenant, make you perfect in 
every good work, to do his will,” we must understand this perfection of evangelical good works 
so that it shall sometimes give place to opposite evil works, just as good affections must 
necessarily sometimes give place to the opposite bad affections. ‘This view can scarcely be 
soberly entertained by any enlightened Christian; and it must, therefore, be concluded, that 
the standard of our attainable Christian perfection, as to the’affections, 1s a love of God so 
perfect as to “rule the heart” and exclude all rivalry, anda meekness so perfect as to cast out 
all sinful anger and prevent its return; and that as to good works the rule is, that we shall be 
so “perfect in every good work,” as to “do the will of God” habitually, fully, and constantly. 
If we fix the standard lower we let in a license totally inconsistent with that Christian 
purity which is allowed by all to be attainable, and we make every man himself his own 
interpreter of that comparative perfection which is often contended for as that only which is 
attainable. C 


Some, it is true, admit the extent of the promises and the requirements of the Gospel as we 


Fs 


have stated them; but they contend, that this is the mark at which we are to aim, the standard 
toward which we are to aspire, though neither is attainable fully till death. But this view 
cannot be true as applied to sanctification or deliverance from all inward and outward sins 
That the degree of every virtue implanted by grace is not limited, but advances and grows in 
the living Christian throughout life, may be granted; and through eternity also: but to sa 
that these virtues are not attainable, through the work of the Spirit, in that degree whieh shall 
destroy all opposite vice, is to'say, that God, undér the Gospel, requires us to be what we 
cannot be, either through want of efficacy in his grace, or from some defect in its administration ; 
neither of which has any countenance from Scripture, nor is at all consistent with the terms 
in which the promises and exhortations of the Gospel are expressed. -It is also contradicted 
by our own consciousness, which charges our criminal neglects and failures upon ourselves, 
and not upon the grace of God, as though it were insufficient. Either the consciences of good 
men have in all ages been delusive and over scrupulous; or this doctrine of the necessary, 
though occasional, dominion of sin over us is false. 

5. The doctrine of the necessary indwelling of sin in the soul till death involves other anti- 
scriptural consequences. It supposes that the seat of sin is in the fiesh, and thus harmonizes 
with the Pagan philosophy, which attributed all evil to matter. The doctrine of the Bible, om 
the contrary, is, that the seat of sin is in the soul; and it makes it one of the proofs of the fal? 
and corruption of our spiritual nature, that,we are in bondage to the appetites and motions of 
the flesh. WNor-.does the theory which places the necessity of sinning m the connection of the 
soul with the body account for the whole moral case of man. ‘There are sins, as pride, covet- 
ousness, malice, and others, which are wholly spiritual; and yet no exception is made in this 
doctrine of the necessary continuance of sin till death as to them. ‘There is, surely, no need 
to wait for the separation of the soul from the body in order to be saved from evils which are 

e sole offspring of the spirit; and yet these are made as inevitable as the sins which more 
immediately connect themselves with the excitements of the animal nature. 

This doctrine supposes, too, that the flesh must necessarily not only lust against the Spirit, 
but in no small degree, and on many occasions, be the conqueror: ~whereas, we are commanded 
to“‘mortify the deeds of the body ;” to “crucify,” that is, to put to death, “the flesh ;” “to put 
off = man,” which, in its full meaning, must import separation from sin in fact, as well 
as the xenunciation of it in will; and “toput on thenew man.” Finally, the Apostle expressly 
states, thet though the flesh stands victoriously opposed to legal sanctification, it is not insuper- 
able by evaagelical holiness.—‘ For what the lew could not do in that it was weak through the 
Jlesh, God senting his own Son in the likeness of sinful flesh, and for sin, condemned sin in the 
flesh; that, the righteousness of the law might be fulfilled in us, who walk not after the flesh, 
but after the Spirit, Si consistent with the declarations and promises of 
the Gospel is the notic Jong as we are.in the body, “the flesh” must of necessity 
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We conclude, therefore, as to the time of our complete sanctification; or, to use the phrase 
of the Apostle Paul, “the destruction of the body of sin;” that it can neither be referred to 
the hour of death, nor placed subsequently to,this present life. The attainment of perfect 
freedom from sin is one to which believers are called during the present life; and is necessary 
to that completeness of “holiness,” and of those active and passive graces: of Christianity by 
which they are called to glorify God in this world, and to edify mankind. 

Not only the time, but the manner also, of our sanctification has. been matter of controversy : 
some contending that all attainable degrees of it are acquired by the process of gradual morti- 
fication and the acquisition of holy habits; others alleging it to be instantaneous, and the fruit 
of an act of faith in the Divine promises. 

That the regeneration which accompanies justification is a large approach to this state of 
perfected holiness; and that all dying to sin; and all growth in grace, advances us nearer to 
this point of entire sanctity, isso obvious, that on these points there can be no reasonable 
dispute. But they are not at all inconsistent with a more instantaneous work, when, the depth 
of our natural depravity being more painfully felt, we plead in faith the accomplishment of the 
promises of Gop. The great question to be settled is, whether the deliverance sighed after 
be held out to us in these promises as a present blessing?» And, from what has been already 
said, there appears no ground to doubt-this; since no small violence would be offered to the 
passages of Scripture already quoted, as well as to many others, by the opposite opinion. All 
the promises of Gop which are not expressly, or from their order, referred to future time, are 
objects of present trust ; and their fulfilment now is madeconditional only upon our faith. « They 
cannot, therefore, be pleaded in our prayers, with an entire reliance upon the truth of God, in 
vain. The general promise that we shall receive ‘all things whatsoever we ask in prayer, 
believing,” comprehends, of course, “all things” suited to our case which, God has engaged to 
bestow; and if the entire renewal of our nature be included in the number, without any 
limitation of time, except that in which we ask it in faith, then to this faith shall the promises 
of entire sanctification be given; which, in the nature of the caSe, supposes an instantaneous 
work immediately following-upon our entire and unwavering faith. , : 

The only plausible. objections made to this doctrine may be answered in few words. 

It has been urged, that this state of entire sanctification supposes future impeccab 
Certainly not ; for if angels and our first parents fell when in a state of immaculate sa 
the renovated man cannot be placed, by his entire deliverance from inward sin, Se " the 
reach of danger. This remark, also, answers the allegation, that we should thus be removed 
out of the reach of temptation; for the example of angels, and of the first man, who fell by 
temptation when in a state of native purity, proves that the absence of inward evil is not 
inconsistent with a state of probation ; and that this, in itself, is no guard against the attempts 


and solicitations of eyil. " 


¥ . ‘ 
It has been objected, too, that this supposed state renders the atonement and intercession — 


of Christ superfluous in future. But the very contrary of this is manifest when the case of 
. an evangelical renewal of the soul in righteousness is: understood. This proceeds from the 
grace of God in Christ, through the Holy Spirit, as the efficient cause ; it 1s received by faith 
as the instrumental cause ; and the state itself into which we are raised is maintained, not by 
inherent native power, but. by the continual presence and sanctifying influence of the Holy 
Spirit himself, received and retained in answer to ceaseless prayer; which prayer has respect 
solely to the merits of the death and intercession of Christ. 

It has been farther alleged, that.a person delivered from all inward and outward sin has no 
longer need to use the petition of the Lord’s prayer,—“ and forgive us our trespasses ;” because 
he has no longer need of pardon. To this we reply, 1. That it would be absurd to suppose 
that any person is placed under the necessity of “ trespassing,” in order that a general prayer 
designed for men in a mixed condition might retain its aptness to every particular case. 2. That 
trespassing of every kind and degree is not supposed by this prayer to be continued, in 
order that 1t might be used always in the same import, or otherwise it might be pleaded against 
the renunciation of any-trespass or transgression whatever. 3. That this petition is still 
relevant to the case of the entirely sanctified and the evangelically perfect, since neither the 
porecion of the first man nor that of angels is in question; that is, a Pe evive measured 


y the perfect law, which, in its obligations, contemplates all creatures asaving sustained. 
jes and mistakes of — 












no injury by moral lapse, and admits, therefore, of no excuse from inf 
judgment; nor of any degree of obedience bolow that which beings crez‘ed naturally perfect, 
were capable of rendering. There may, however, be an entire sangiication of a. being ren- 
dered naturally weak and imperfect, and so liable to mistake and inf pity, as well as to defect in 
the degree of that absolute obedience and service which the law God, never bent or lowered 
to human weakness, demands from all. These defects, and paStakes, and infirmities, may be 
quite consistent with the entire sanctification of the soul «tid the moral a hale being 
still naturally infirm and imperfect. Still, farther, if thir were not a sufficient answer, it may 
be remarked, that we are not the ultimate judges of dur own case as to our “trespasses,” or 
our exemption from them ; and we are not, therefate, to put ourselves into the place of God, 
“who is greater than our hearts.” So, althoygt St. Paul says, “I know nothing by myself,” 
this is, I am conscious of no offence, le adds, “yet am I not here y justified ; but he that 
judgeth me is the Lord:” to whom, therefore, the appeal is every moment to be made through 
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Christ the Mediator, and who, by the renewed testimony of his Spirit, ae every true 
believer of his acceptance in his sight. we Sots aite 

Another benefit which accrues to all true believers, is the ricHT To Pray, with the special 
assurance that they shall be heard in all things which are according to the-will of God. “ An 
this is the confidence that we have in him, that, if we ask any thing according to his will, he 
heareth us.” It is under this gracious institution that all good men are constituted intercessors 
for others, even for the whole world ; and that God is pleased to order many of his dispensa~ 
tions, both as to individuals and to nations, in reference to “ his elect who cry day and night. 
unto him.” 

With respect to every real member of the body or Church of Christ, the pRovip=nce of God 
is special ; in other words, they are individually considered in the administration of the affairs 
of this life by the Sovereign Ruler, ‘and their measure of good and of evil is appointed with 
constant reference to their advantage, either in this life or'in eternity. ‘The hairs of their 
head” are, therefore, said to be “numbered,” and “all things” are declared “to work together 
for ther good.” 

To them also yicrorny oveR DEATH is awarded. 'They‘are freed from its fear in respect of 
consequences in another state; for the apprehension of future punishment is removed by the 
remission of thei sins, and the attestation of this to their minds by the Holy Spirit, while a 
patient resignation to the will of God, as to the measure of their bodily sufferings, and the: 
strong hopes and joyful anticipations of a better life cancel and subdue that horror of pain and’ 
dissolution whieh is natural to man. ‘Forasmuch then as the ehildren are partakers of flesh 
and blood, he also himself took part of the same ; that through death he might destroy him 
that had the power of death, that is, the devil; and deliver them who, through fear of death, 
were all their life time subject to bondage,” Heb. ii, 14, 15. ‘ 

THE IMMEDIATE RECEPTION OF THE SOUL INTO A STATE OF BLESSEDNESS after death, is 
bet reat the glorious premises of the new covenant t6 all them that endure to the end, 


“and ie in the Lord.” 
This is so explicitly taught in the New Testament, that, but for the admission of a philo- 








l error, it would, probably, have never been doubted by any persons professing toe: 
that book, as of Divine authority. ‘Till, in recent times, the belief in the materiality 
1e human soul was chiefly confined to those who entirely rejected the Christian revelation; 
ut, when the Socinians adopted this notion, without wholly rejecting the Scriptures, it was 
promptly perceived that the doctrine of an intermediate state, and the materiality of the soul, 
could not be maintained together ; (1) and the most violent and disgraceful criticisms and 
~evasions have, therefore, by this class of interpreters been resorted to, in order to save a notion 
as unphilosophical as it is contrary to the word of God. Nothing can be more satisfactory 
than the observations of Dr. Campbell on this pibjest. 
“Many expressions of Scripture, in the natural and obvious sense, imply that an interme- 
diate and separate'state of the soul is actually to succeed death. Such are the words of the 
Lord to the penitent thief upon the cross, Luke xxiii, 43. Stephen’s dying petition, Acts vii, 
59. The comparisons which the Apostle Paul makes in different places, (2 Cor. v, 6, &c; Phil, 
i, 2h) between the enjoyment which true Christians can attain by their continuance in this 
world, and that which they enter on at their departure out of it, and several other passages, 
Let the words referred to be read by any judicious. person, either in the original or in the 


~ eommon translation, which is sufficiently exact for this purpose, and let him, setting aside all 


theory or system, say, eandidly, whether they would not be understood, by the gross of man- 
kind, as presupposing that the soul may and will exist separately from the body, and be suscepti- 
ble of happiness or misery in that state. If any thing could add. to the native evidence of the 
expressions, it would be the unnatural meanings that are put upon them, in order to disguise 
that evidence. "What shall we say of the metaphysical distinction introduced for this purpose 
between absolute and relative time? The Apostle Paul, they are sensible, speaks of the 
saints as admitted to enjoyment in the presence of God, immediately after death. New, to 


_ palliate the direct contradiction there isin this to their doctrine, that the vital principle, which. 
y Rees : ES , pre 
is all they mean by the soul, remains extinguished between death and the resurrection, they 


remind us of the difference there is between absolute or real and relative or apparent time, 
They admit, that if the Apostle be understood as speaking of real time, what is said flatly 
contradicts their system; but, say they, his words must Be interpreted as spoken only of 
apparent time. He talks, indeed, of entering on a state of enjoyment immediately after death, 
though there may be maay thousands of years between the one and the other; for he mean 
only, that when that state shall commence, however distant, in reality, the time may be, the: 
erson entering upon it will aot be sensible of that distance, and, consequently, there will! 
e to him an apparent coincidetme with the moment of his death. But does the Apostle any: 
where give a hint that this. is. his. seaning ? or is it what any man would naturally discover 


~ 5 
(1), A few divines; and but few, have also been found, who, still admitting the oisante'Gistinction between. 
body and spirit, have thought that their separation by death incapacitated the soul for the exercise of its 
powers. ‘Phis suspension they call “the sleep of the soul.” With the Materialist death causes the entire 
annihilation, for the time, of the thinking property of mattcs, Both opinions are, however, refuted by the same: 
Scriptural arguments. ee 
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from his words? ‘That it is exceedingly remote from the common use of language, I belieye 
hardly any ef those, who favour this scheme, will be partial enough to deny. Did the sacred 
“penmen then mean to put a cheat upon the world, and,.by the help of an equivocal expres- 
sion, to flatter men with the hope of entering, the instant they expire, on a state of felicity, 
when, in fact, they knew that it would be many ages before it would take place? But were 
the hypothesis about the extinction of the mind between death and the resurrection well 
founded, the apparent coincidence they speak of is not so clear as they seem to thinkit. For 
my part, I cannot regard it as an axiom, and I never heard of any who attempted to demon- 
strate it. To me it appears merely a corollary from Mr. Locke’s doctrine, which derives our 
conceptions of time from the succession of our ideas, which, whether true or false, is a doctrine 
to be found only among certain philosophers, and which, we may reasonably believe never 
came into the heads of those to whom the Gospel, in the Apostolic age, was announced. 

“I remark that even the curious equivocations (or, perhaps, more properly, mental reserva- 
tion) that has been devised for them, will not, in every case, save the credit of Apostolical 
veracity. The words of Paul to the Corinthians are, knowing that whilst we are at home in the 
body, we are absent from the Lerd; again, we are willing rather to be absent from the body and 
present with the Lord. Could such expressions have been used by him, if he had -held it 
impossible to be with the Lord, or, indeed, any where, without the body ; and that, whatever 
the change was which was made by death, he could not be in the presence of the Lord, till he 
returned to the body? Absence from the body, and presence with the Lord, were never, 
therefore, more unfortunately combined than in this illustration, Thitigs are combined here 
as coincident, which, on the hypothesis of those gentlemen, are incompatible. If recourse be 
had to the original, the expressions in Greek are, if possible, still stronger. They are, & 
evinnovyres ev tw xopart, those who dwell in the body, who are exdnpavres azo re Kusix, at a distance 
from the Lord. As, on the contrary, they are & exdnusvres ek te cwparos, those who have travelled — 
out of the body, who are bc evénpsvres x505 tav Kustov, those who reside, or are present with the 
Tn the passage to the Philippians, also, the commencement of his presence with the Lord is 
represented as coincident, not with his return to the body, but with his leaving it; with 
dissolution, not with the restoration of the union. ae Se 

“¥'yrom the tenor of the New Testament, the sacred writers appear to proceed on th 












position that the soul and the body are naturally distinct and separable, and that the | Ig 

susceptible of pain or pleasure in a state of separation. It were endless to enumerate all the e o 
places which evince this. The story of the rich man and Lazarus, Luke xvi, 22, 23. i ast : 
words of our Lord upon the cross, Luke xxiii, 46, and of Stephen, when dying. Paul’s 2 


whether he was in the body or out of the body, when he was translated to the third heaven ~~ 
and paradise, 2 Cor. xii, 2, 3, 4. Our Lord’s words to Thomas, to satisfy him that he was not » 
a spirit, Luke xxiv, 39. And, to conclude, the express mention of the denial'of spirits asone 
of the errors of the Sadducees. Acts xxui, 8, For the Sadducees say there is no resurrection, 
neither angel nor spirit, weds ayyedov weds zvevpa. All these are irrefragable evidences of 
general opinion on this subject of both Jews and Christians. By spirit, as distinguished fr 
angel, is evidently meant the departed spirit of a human being; for, that man is here, before ~ 
his natural death, possessed of a vital and intelligent principle, which is commonly called his __ 
soul or spirit, it was never pretended that they denied.” (2) a rs 
_ In this intermediate, but felicitous and glorious state, the disembodied spirits of the righteo be 
will remain in joy and felicity with Christ, until the general judgment ; when another display | 
of the gracious effects of our redemption, by Christ, will appear in the glorious RESURRECTION 
of their bodies to an immortal life: thus distinguishing them from the wicked, whose resurrec- 
tion will be to “shame and everlasting contempt,” or, to what may be emphatically termed, an 
tmmortal death. 

On this subject no point of discussion, of any importance, arises among those who admit the 
truth of Scripture, except as to the way in which the doctrine of the resurrection of the body 
is to be understood ;—whether a resurrection of the substance of the body be meant, or of 
some minute and indestructible part of it. The latter theory has been adopted for the > of 
avoiding certain supposed difficulties. It cannot, however, fail to strike every imparti: 
of the New Testament, that the doctrine of the reswrection is there taught without any ‘ 
distinctions. It is always exhibited as a miraculous work; and represents the sare Rely 
which is laid in the grave as the subject of this change from death to life, by the power of 
Christ. Thus, our Lord was raised in the same body in which he died, and his resurrection 

‘is constantly held forth as the model of ours; and the Apostle Paul expressly says, “ Who 
shall change our vile body, that it may be fashioned like unto his glorious body.” The only 
passage of Scripture which appears to favour the notion of the rising of the immortal body | 
from some indestructible germ, is 1 Cor. xv, 35, &c, “Put some man will say, How are the 
dead raised up, and with what body do they come? Thou fool, that which thou sowest is not 
quickened except it die ; and that which thou sowest, thou sowest not that body that shall be, 
but bare grain, it may chance of wheat, or of some other grain,” &c. If, however, it had been 
the intention of the Apostle, holding this view of the case, to meet objections to the doctrine of 
the resurrection, grounded upon the difficulties of conceiving how the same body, in the popu- 
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lar sense, could be raised up in substance, we might have expected him to correct this misappre- 
hension, by declaring that this was not the Christian doctrine ; but that some small parts of the 
body only, bearing as little proportion to the whole as the germ of a seed to the plant, would 
be preserved, and be unfolded into the perfected bodys the resurrection. Instead of this, he 
4 on immediately to remind the objector of the differences which exist between material 
odies as they now exist; between the plant and the bare or naked grain; between one plant 
and another; between the flesh of men, of beasts, of fishes, and of birds ; between celestial 
and terrestrial bodies; and between the lesser and greater celestial luminaries themselves, 
Still farther he proceeds to state the difference, not between the germ of the body to be raised, 
and the body given at the resurrection; but between the body itself, understood popularly, which 
dies, and the body which shall be raised. “It is sown in corruption, it i# roxsed in incorru p- 
tion,” which would not be true of the supposed incorruptible and imperishable germ of this 
hypothesis ; and can only be affirmed of the body itself, considered in substance, and in its 
present state corruptible. Farther, the question put by the objector, “Flow are the dead 
raised up?” does not refer to the modus agendi of the resurrection, or the process or manner | 
which the thing is to be effected, as the advocates of the germ hypothesis appear to assum 
This is manifest from the answer of the Apostle, who goes on immediately to state, not in 
what manner the resurrection is to be effected, but what shall be the state or condition of the 
resurrection body, which is no answer at all to the question, if it be taken in that sense. ns 
The first of the two questions in the passage referred to relates to the possibility of the 

resurrection, “How are the dead raised up?” the second to the kind of body which they are to. Re 
take, supposing the fact to be allowed. Both questions, however, imply a denial of the fact; 
or, at least, express a strong doubt concerning it. It is thus that mug, “how,” in the first 
question, is taken in many passages where it is connected with a verb; (3) and the second 
question only expresses the general negation or doubt more particularly, by implying, that 
objector could not conceive of any kind of body being restored to man, which would not b 
evil and imperfection to him. Yor the very reason why some of the Christians of that a 
denied, or strongly doubted, the resurrection of the body; explaining it figuratively, and say 
ing that it was past already; was, that they were influenced to this by the notion of th 
philosophical schools, that the body was the prison of the soul, and that the greatest delivers 
ance men could experience was to be eternally freed front their connection with matter, 
_ Hence the early philosophizing sects in the Christian Church, the Gnostics, Marcionites, 8 
denied the resurrection, on the same ground as the philosophers, and thought it opposed 
that perfection which they hoped to enjoy in another world. Such persons appear to have 
been in the Church of Corinth as earl: the time of St. Paul, for that in this chapter he 
answers the objections, not of Pagans, but of professing Christians, appears from verse 12, 
“How say some among you, that there is no resurrection of the dead?” ‘I'he objection, there= 
fore, in the minds of these persons to the doctrine of the resurrection, did not he ageinat he 
doctrine of the raising up of the substance of the same body, so that, provided this notion 
could be dispensed with, t) ey were hp to admit, that a new material body might sp 
from its germ, as a plant from seed. ‘They stumbled at the doctrine in every form, because it 
involved the circumstance of the reunion of the spirit with matter, which they thought an evil, 
When, therefore, the objector asks, “Flow are the dead raised up?” (4) he is to be under. 
stood, not as inquiring as to the process, but as to the possibility. ‘The doubt may, indeed, 
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Bi 1) Gen. xxxix, 9, Iles moimow, How shall 1,—how is it Pediat that I should do this great wickedness 1— 
“ How, then, can J,” say our translators. 12, “Behold, the children of Israel have not bearkened 
unto me; how, then, shall Pharaoh hear me?” § eLoakovocrat pov Papaw ;—how is it likely, or possible, 
that Pharaoh should hear me? See also verge 30. Sudges xvi, 15, “ And she said unto him, Tus Aeyets, How 
eanst thou say 1 love thee’ 2 Sam. xi, 11, may also be considered in the LXX. 2 Kings x, 4, “ But they 
c exceedingly afraid, and said, Behold, two kings stood not before him: kat mws, how then shall we 
stand ?””—how is it possible that we should stand? Job ix, 2, Iws yap corae dixacos Bporos ;—For how shall 
mortal man be just with, or in the presence of, Gop 1—how is it possible? See what followsa.—Psalim Lxxii, 
(ixxiii,) 11; Dos eyvw 6 Ocos; “ How doth Gop know?’—how is it possible that he should know? ‘See the 
connection, Jer, viii, 8; Tws epevre, “How do ye say,”—how is it that ye say,—-how can ye say, We are 
wise 1—ISbid. xxix, 7, (xlvii, 7,) ws novyacer; “How can it,”—the sword of the Lonp,—“be quiet ?’— 
Ezek. xxxiii, 10, “If our transgressions and our sins be upon us, and we pine away in them, wwe Gyoopela 5 
how should we then live” Matt. vii, 4, “Or how, rw¢, wilt thou say tothy brother?’ where Rogen.h, observes 
that rw has the force of negation, Ibid. xii, 26, “If Satan cast out Satan, he is divided against himee! 
ovy saOncerat, how shall then,’—how can then,—f his kingdom stand?’ See also Luke xi, 18—— 
xxiii, 33, “ Ye serpents, ye generation of vipers, rus duynre, how can ye escape the damnation of hell yp) Cg 
fieri potest?” Rosenm. Mark iv, 40, iws ux exere mor; “ How is it that ye have no faith 1’—Luke i, 3 
may also be adduced. John v, 47, “If ye believe not his writings, mws—miorevoere ; how shall how 
can ye,—“ belieye my words? mans ii, 6, “Gon forbid: for then, mw kpwet, how shall G e 
world ?’—how is it possible? See the preceding verse. Ibid. viii, 82, Mus—yapicerar, “ How sh 
how is it possible but that he should,—* with hit also freely give us all things.” Ibid, x, 14 
sovrut, “ How then shall they,”’—how isit possible thot they should,—“ call on him in whon ve 
believed” &c. 1 Lim. ili, 5, “ For ifa man know not how to rule bis own, house, mw, how shall he take care 
of the church of Gop’ Heb. ii, 3, “ How shall we piv how, is it possible that we should éscape,— 
“ifwe neglect so great salvation’? 1 Sohn iii, 17, Uws, “ How dwelleth the love of Gop in him ?’—how can 
jitdwell? Comp. chap. iv, 20, where duvara is added. F 
\, (4) The present indicative verb is here used, as it 19 generally throughout this chapter, for the future. | 
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be taken as an implied negation of the possibility of the resurrection with reference to Gods 
and then the Apostle, by referring to the springing up of the grain of corn, when dissolved and 
putrefied, may be understood to show that the event was not inconceivable, by referring to 
God’s omnipotence, as shown in his daily providence, which, @ priori, would appear as mar- 
vellous and ineredible. But it is much more probable, that the impossibility implied in this 
question refers; not to the power of God, which every Christian in the Church at Corinth must 
be supposed to have been taught to conceive of as almighty, and, therefore, adequate to the 
Hamel of this effect; but as relating to the, contrariety which was assumed to exist, 
etween the doctrine of the reunion of the soul with the body, and those hopes of a higher 
condition in a future life, which both reason and revelation taught them to form, ‘The second 
question, “ With what body dothey come?” like the former, is a question not of inquiry, but 
of denial, or, at least, of strong doubt, importing, that no idea could be entertained by the 
objector of any material body being made the residence of a disenthralled spirit, which could 
eomport with those notions of deliverance from the bondage of corruption by death, which the 
philosophy of the age had taught, and which Christianity itself did not discountenance, ‘The 
uestions, though different, come, therefore, nearly to the same import, and this explains why 
the Apostle chiefly dwells upon the answer to the latter only, by which, in fact, he replies to 
both. The grain cast into the earth even dies and is corrupted, and that which is sown is not 
_ “the body which shall be,” in form and quality, but “naked grain ;” yet into the plant, in its 
- perfect form, is the same matter transformed. So the flesh of beasts, birds, fishes, and man, is 
_ the same matter, though exhibiting different qualities. So also bodies celestial are of the same. 
~ matter as “bodies terrestrial ;” and the more splendid luminaries of the heavens are, in sub- 
stance, the same as those of inferior glory. It is thus that the Apostle reaches his conclusion, 
and shows, that the doctrine of our reunion with the body implies in it no imperfection—nothing 
contrary to the hopes of liberation “from the burden of this flesh ;” because of the high and 
glorified qualities which God is able to give to matter; of which the superior purity, splendour, 
eee of some material things in this world, in comparison of others, is a visible demon- 
stration. Hor after he has given these instances, he adds, “So is the resurrection of the dead ; 
it is sown in corruption, it is raised im incorruption; it is sown in dishonour, it is raised in 
‘Blory 5 it is sown in weakness, it is raised in power; it is sown a natural (an animal) body, 
t is raised a spiritual body,” so called, “as being accommodated to a spirit, and far excelling 
all that is required for the transaction of earthly and terrene affairs ;” (5) and so intent is the 
Apostle on dissipating all those gross representations of the resurrection of the body which the 
objectors had assumed as the ground of their opposition, and which they had, probably, in 
their disputations, placed under the strongest views he guards the true Christian doctrine, 
on this point, in the most explicit mannex, “Now I say, brethren, that flesh and blood. 
annot inherit the kingdom of God, neither doth corruption nherit incorruption ;” and, there- 
ore, let no man -henceforward affirm, or assume it in his argument, that we teach any such 
doctrine. This, also, he strengthens ‘by showing, that as to the saints who are alive at the 
second coming of Christ, they also shall be in like mannor “cHANGED,” and that “this cor. 
ruptible,” as to them also, “shall put on incorruption.” ‘apiece ] 
hus, in the argument, the Apostle confines himself wholly to ossibility of the resur- 
rection of the body in a refined and glorified state ; but omits ali e 4.4 to the mode in which 
the thing will be effected, as being out of the line of the objector’s questions,and in itself above 
human thought, and wholly miraculous. It is, however, clear, that when he speaks of the 
body, as the subject of this wondrous “ change,” he speaks of it popularly, as the same body in 
substance, whatever changes in its qualities o re may fe impressed upon it. Great, 
general changes it will experience, as from corruption to incorruption, from, mortality to 
immortality ; great changes of a particular kind will also take place, as its being freed from, 
deformities and defects, and the accidental varieties produced by climate, aliments, labour, 
and hereditary diseases. It is also laid down by our Lord, that, “in the resurrection the 
shall neither marry nor be given in marriage, but be like to the angels of God;” and this 
also implies a certain change of structure; and we may gather from the declaration of the 
Apostle, that though “the stomach” is now adapted “to meats, and meats to the stomach, God 
will destroy both it and them;” that the animal appetite for food will be removed, and the 
organ now adapted to that appetite have no’ place in the renewed frame. But great as these 
changes ae, the human form will be retained in its perfection, after the model of our Lord’s 
“clorious body,” and the substance of the matter of which it is SBOE will not thereby 
be affected. ‘That the same body which was laid in the grave shall arise out of it, is the 
manifest doctrine of the Scriptures. 
The notion of an incorruptible germ, or that of an original and unchangeable stamen, out of 
a new and glorious body, at the resurrection, is to spring, appears to have been borrowed 
peculations of some of the Jewish Rabbins, who speak of some such supposed part 
man frame, under the name Luz, to which they ascribe marvellous properties, and from 
‘whieh the body was to arise. No allusion is, however, made to any such opinion by the early 
fathers, in their defences of the doctrine of the resurrection from the dead, On the contrary, they 
argue in such a way, as to prove the possibility of the rewnion of the scattered parts of the body ; 
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which. sufficiently shows that the germ theory had not been resorted to, by Christian divines 
at least, in order to harmonize the doctrine of the resurrection with philosophy. So Justin 
Martyr, in a fragment of his concerning the resurrection, expressly answers the objection, that 
it is impossible for the flesh, after a corruption and perfect dissolution of all its parts, should 
be united together again, and contends, “that if the body be not raised complete, with all its 
integral parts, it would argue a want of power in God ;” and although some of the Jews 
adopted the notion of the germinating or springing up of the body from some one indestructible 
part, yet the most orthodox of their Rabbies contended for the resurrection of the same body. 
So Maimonides says, ‘‘Men, in the same manner as they before lived, with the same ree 
shall be restored to life by God, and‘sent into this life with the same identity :” and “that 
nothing can properly be called a resurrection of the dead, but the return of the very same 
soul, into the very same body from which it was separated.” (6) 

This theory, under its various forms, ‘and whether adopted by Jews or Christians, was 
designed, doubtless, to render the doctrine of a resurrection from the dead less difficult to con- 
ceive, and more acceptable to philosophic minds; but, like most other attempts of the same 
kind to bring down the supernatural doctrines of revelation to the level of our conceptions, it 
escapes none of the original difficulties, and involves itself in others far more perplexing. 

For if by this hypothesis it was designed to remove the difficulty of conceiving how 
the scattered parts of one body could be preserved from becoming integral parts of other 
bodies, it supposes that the constant care of Providence is exerted to maintain the incor- 
ruptibility of those individual germs, or stamina, so as to prevent their assimilation with 
each other. Now, if they have this by original quality, then the same quality may just — 
as easily be Ae ae to appertain to every particle which composes a human body; so 
that though it used for food, it shall not be capable of assimilation, in any cireum- 
stances, with another human body. But if these germs or stamina, have not this quality 
by their original nature, they can only be prevented from assimilating with each other by that 
operation of God which is present to all his works, and which must always be directed to 
secure the execution of his own ultimate designs. If this view be adopted, then, if the 
resort must at last be to the superintendence of a Being of infinite power and wisdom, there 
is no greater difficulty in supposing that his care to secure this object shall extend to a million 
than to a thousand particles of matter. This is, in fact, the true and rational answer to the 
objection that the same piece of matter may happen to be a part of two-or more bodies, as in 
the instances of men feeding upon animals which have fed upon men, and of men feeding 
upon one another, ‘The question here is one which simply respects the frustrating a final 
purpose of the Almighty by an operation of nature. “To suppose that he cannot prevent this, 
1s to deny his power; to suppose him inattentive to it, is to suppose him indifferent to his own. 
designs ; and to assume that he employs care to prevent it, is to assume nothing greater, 
nothing in fact so great, as many instances of control, which are always occurring ; as, for 
instance, the regulation of the proportion of the sexes in human births, which cannot be 
attributed to chance, but must either be referred to superintendence, or to some original law. 

Thus. these theories afford no relief to the only real difficulty involved in the doctrine, but 
leave the whole case still to be resolved into the almighty power of God. But they involve 
themselves in. the fatal objection, that they are plainly in opposition to the doctrine of the 
Scriptures. For, 

1. There is no resurrection of the body on this hypothesis, because the germ, or stamina, can 
in no good sense be called “the body.” If a finger, or even a limb, is not the body, much less 
can these minuter parts be entitled to this appellation. 

2. There is, rorttliosa theories, no resurrection at all. For if the preserved part be a germ, 
and the analogy of germination be adopted ; then we have no longer a resurrection from death, 
but a vegetation from a suspended principle of secret life. If the stamina of Leibnitz be 
contended for, then the body, into which the soul entersat the resurrection, with the exception 
of these minute stamina, is provided for it by the addition and aggregation of new matter, and 
we have a creotion, not a reswrrection. fos 

3. If bodies in either of these modes, are to be framed for the soul, by the addition of a 
large mass of new matter, the resurrection is made substantially the same with the Pagan 
notion of the metempsychosis ; and if St. Paul, at Athens, preached, not “ Jesus and the 
resurrection,” but Jesus and a transmigration into a new body, it will be difficult to account 
for his hearers scoffing at a doctrine which had received the sanction of several of their own 
philosophic authorities. t ‘ 

Another objection to the resurrection of the body has been drawn from the changes of its 
substance during life. The answer to this is, that allowing a frequent and total of the 
substance of the body (which, however, is but an hypothesis) to take place, it affects not the 
doctrine of Scripture, which is, that the body which is laid in the grave shall be raised up. 

But then, we are told, that if our bodies have in fact undergone successive changes during 
life, the bodies in which we have sinned or performed rewardable actions, may not be 

instances, the same bodies as those which will be actually rewarded or punis 
answer, that rewards and punishments have them relation to the body, not so much @ 
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subject but the instrument of reward and punishment. It is the soul only which perceives pain 
or pleasure, which suffers or enjoys, and is, therefore, the only rewardable subject. ere 
we, therefore, to admit such corporeal mutations as are assumed in this objection, they affect 
not the case of our accountability. The personal identity or sameness of a rational being, as 
Mr. Locke has observed, consists in self-consciousness : “By this every one is to himself what 
he calls self, without considering whether that self be continued in the same or divers sub- 
stances. It was by the same self which reflects on an action done many years ago, that the 
action was performed.” If there were indeed any weight in this objection, it would affect the 
proceedings of human criminal courts in all cases of offences committed at some distance of 
time; but it contradicts the common sense, because it contradicts the common consciousness 
and experience of mankind, 
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CHAPTER I. 


Tue Moray Law. 


Or the Law of God, as the subject of a Divine and adequately authenticated revelation, 
Some observations were made‘in the first part of this work, ‘That such a law exists, so com- 
municated to mankind, and contained in the Holy Scriptures ;—that we are under obligation 
to obey it as the declared will of our Creator and Lord ;—that this obligation is grounded upon 
our natural relation to him as creatures madé by his power, and dependent upon his bounty, 
are points which need not, therefore, be again adverted to, nor is it necessary to dwell upon 
the circumstances and degrees of its manifestation to men, under those former dispensations of 
the true religion which preceded Christianity. We have exhibited the leading poerrings of 
the Scriptures, as they are found in that perfected system of revealed religion, which we owe 

_ to our Saviour, and to his Apostles, who wrote under the inspiration of that Holy Spirit whom 
he sent forth “to lead them into all truth;” and we shall now find in the discourses of our 
' Lord, and in the A postolical writings, a system of moral principles, virtues, and duties, equalling 
in fulness and perfection that great body of pocrrinaL TRUTH which is contained in the New 
‘Testament; and deriving from it its vital influence and efficacy. 

It is, however, to be noticed, that the morals of the New Testament are not proposed to us 
in the form of a regular code.. Even in the books of Moses, which have the legislative form 
to a great extent, all the principles and duties which constituted the full character of “ godliness,” 
under that beat ae are not. made the subjects of formal injunction by particular precepts, 
‘They are et y infolded in general principles, or often take the form of injunction in an appa~ 
rently incidental manner, or are matters of obvious inference. A. preceding code of traditionary 
moral law is also all along supposed in the writings of Moses and the | ee as well as a 
consuetudinary ritual and a doctrinal theology ; both transmitted from the Patriarchs. ‘This, 
too, is eminently the case with Christianity. It supposes that all who believed in Christ 
admitted the Divine authority of the Old Testament; and it assumes the perpetual authority 
of its morals, as well as the truth of its fundamental theology. ‘The constant allusions in the 
New Testament to the moral rules of the Jews and Patriarchs, either expressly as precepts, 
or as the data of argument, sufficiently guard us against the notion, that what has not in so 
‘many words been reénacted by Christ and his Apostles is of no authority among Christians, 
in a great number of instances, however, the form is directly preceptive, so as to haveall the 
explicitness and force of a regular code of law; and is, as much as a regular code could be, a 
declaration of the sovereign will of Christ, enforced by the sanctions of eternal life and death, 

This, however, is a point on which a few confirmatory observations may be usefully adduced, 
_ No part of the preceding dispensation, designated generally by the appellatiop of “rH Law,” 
is repealed in the New Testament, but what is obviously ceremonial, typical, and incapable 
of coéxisting with Christianity. ‘Our Lord, in his discourse with the Samaritan woman, 
declares, that the hour of the abolition of the temple worship was come; the, Apostle Paul, in 

Epistle to the Hebrews, teaches us that the Levitical services were but shadows, the substance 

f which is Christ; and the ancient visible chureh, as constituted upon the ground of 

it from ry was abolished by the establishment of a spiritual body of 
its place, 

‘a purely political nature, that is, which respect the civil subjection of the 

ir theocracy, are, therefore, of any force. to us as laws, although they may have, in 
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many cases, the greatest authority as principles. No ceremonial precepts can be binding, since 
they were restrained to a tpertod terminating with the death and resurrection of Christ ; nor 
are even the patriarchal rites of circumcision and the passover obligatory upon Christians, since 
we have sufficient evidence, that they. were of an adumbrative character, and were laid aside 
by the first inspired teachers of Christianity. 

With the mora precerts which abound in the Old Testament the case is very different, 
as sufficiently appears from the different and even contrary manner in which they are always 
spoken of by Christ and his Apostles. When our Lae in his sermon on the mount, says, 
“Think not that Tam come to destroy the law or the Prophets; I am not come to destroy the 
law; but to fulfil;” that is, to confirm or establish it :—the entire scope of his discourse shows; 
that he is speaking exclusively of the moral precepts of rHE.Law, eminently so called, and of 
the moral injunctions of the Prophets founded upon them, and to which he thus gives an equal 
authority. And in so solemn a manner does he enforce this, that he adds, doubtless as fore- 
seeing that attempts would be made by deceiving or deceived men professing his religion to 
lessen the authority of the moral law,— Whosoever, therefore, shall break one of these least 
commandments, and shall teach men so, he shall be called the least in the kingdom of heaven ;” 
that is, as St. Chrysostom interprets, “he shall be the farthest from attaining heaven and 
happiness, which imports that he shall not attain it at’all” 

In like manner St. Paul, after having strenuously maintained the doctrine of justification by 
faith alone, anticipates an objection by asking, “Do we then make void the law through faith ?” 
and subjoins, ‘God forbid, yea, we establish the law:” meaning by “the law,” as the context 
and his argument shows, the moral and not the ceremonial law. : 

After such declarations it is worse than trifling for any to contend, that, in order to establish 
the authority of the moral law of the Jews over ChriStians, it ought to have been formally 
reenacted. To this we may, however, farther reply, not only that many important moral 
principles and rules found in the Old Testament were never formally enacted among the Jews, 
were traditional from an earlier age, and received at different times the more indirect authority 
of inspired recognition; but, to put the matter in a stronger light, that all the Jenene moral 
precepts of the Jewish Scriptures are, in point of fact, proposed m a manner which has the 
full force of formal reénactment, as the laws of the Christian Church. This argument, from 
the want of formal reénactment, has therefore no weight. ‘T'he summary of the law and the 
Prophets, which is to love God with all our heart, and to serve him with all our strength, and 
to love our neighbour as ourselves, is unquestionabl enjoined. and even reénacted by the 
Christian Lawgiver. When our Lord is explicitly asked by “one who came unto him, and 
wea Good Master, what good thing shall I do, that I may have eternal life?” the answer given 
shows th: ates moral law contained in the Decalogue is so in force under the Christian, dispen- 
sation, that o ce to it is necessary to final salvation: —“If thou wilt enter into life, keep 
the commandments.” And that nothing ceremonial is intended by this term is manifest from 
what follows. He saith unto him, Which? Jesus said, Thou shalt do no murder, Tho 
shalt not commit adultery. Thou shalt not steal,” &c, Matt. xix, 17-19, Here, also, we have 
all the force of a formal reénactment of the Deculogue, a part of 1t being evidently put f 
whole. Nor were it difficult to produce passages from the discourses of Christ and the writings 
of the Apostles, which enjoin all the precepts of this law tale separately, by their authonryys, 
as indispensable parts of Christian duty, and that, too, under their original sanctions of life an 
death: so that the two circumstances which form the true character of a Law in its highest 
Sense, DIVINE AUTHONITY and PENAL SANCTIONS, are found as truly in the New Testament as 
inthe Old. It will not) for instance, be contended, that the New Testament does not enjoin the 
acknowledgment and worship of one God alone ; nor that it does not prohibit idolatry ; nor that 
it does not love! its maledictions against false and profane swearing ; nor that the Apostle Paul 
does not use the very words of the fifth commandment receptively when he says, Eph. vi, 
“Flonour thy father and mother, whichis the first commandment with promise ;” nor that murd 
adultery, theft, false witness, and covetousness, are not all pronred under pain of exe 
from the kingdom of Gop: Thus, then, we have the whole Decalogue brought into the 
tian code of morals by a distinct injunction of its sd aia precepts, and by their recogniti 
as of permanent and unchangeable obligation: the fourth commandment, respecting the Se 
bath only, being so far excepted, that its injunction is not'so erp pany marked. This, however, _ 
is no exception in fact ; for besides that its original place in the two tables sufficiently distin 
guishes it tom all positive, ceremonial, and typical precepts, and gives it a moral character, in 
respect of its ends, which are, first, mercy to servants and cattle, and, second, the worship of 
Almighty Goa, undisturbed by worldly interruptions and cares, it is necessarily included in that 
“law” which om Lord declares he came not to destroy, or abrogate; in that “law” which St, 
Paul declares to be “ ostablished by faith ;” and among those commandments” which our Lord ; 
declares must be “kepi,” if anyone would “enter into life.’ ‘To this, also, the practice of the 
Apostles is to be added, who did not cease themselves from keeping one day in seven hol 
nor teach others so to do; but gave to “the Lord’s day” that eminence and sanctity in the 
Christian Church which the seventh day had in the Jewish, by consecrating it to holy uses 5 | 
alteration not affecting the precept at all, except in an unessential circumstance, (if, 1 
that,) and in which we may suppose them to act under Divine suggestion, = 

Thus, then, we have the obligation of the whole Decalogue as fully established in h 
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Testament as in the Old as if it had been formally reénacted ; and that no formal reénactment 
of it took place, is itself a presumptive sen that it was never regarded by the Lawgiver as 
temporary, which the formality of republication might have supposed. 

It is important to remark, however, that, although the moral laws of the Mosaic dispensa- 
tion pass into the Christian code, they stand there in other and higher circumstances ; so that 
the New Testament is a more perfect dispensation of the knowledge of the moral will of God 
than the Old. In particular, : 

1. They are more expressly extended to the heart, as by our Lord, in his sermon on the 
mount; who teaches us that the thought and inward purpose of any offence is a violation of 
the law prohibiting its external and visible commission. 

2. The principles on which they are founded are carried out in the New Testament into a 
greater variety of duties, which, by embracing more perfectly the social and civil relations of 
life, are of a more universal character. 

3. There is a much more enlarged injunction of positive and particular virtues, especially 
those which constitute the Christian temper. 

4. By all overt acts being inseparably connected with corresponding principles in the heart, 
in order to constitute acceptable obedience, which principles suppose the regeneration of the 
soul by the Holy Ghost. ‘This moral renovation is, therefore, held out as necessary to our 
salvation, and promised as a part of the grace of our redemption by Christ. 

5. By being connected with promises of Divine assistance, which is peculiar to a law con: 
nécted with evangelical provisions. 

6, By their having a living illustration in the perfect and practical example of Christ. 

7. By the higher sanctions derived from the clearer revelation of a future state, and the more 
explicit promises of eternal life, and threatenings of eternal punishment. . 

t follows from this, that we have in the Gospel the most complete and perfect revelation of 
moral law ever given to men; and a more exact manifestation of the brightness, perfection, 
and glory of that law, under which angels and our progenitors in paradise were placed, and 

| which it is at once the delight and interest of the most perfect and happy beings to obey. 

It has, however, fared with morals as with doctrines, that they have been often, snd by a 
strange perversity, studied, without any reference to the authority of the Scriptures. As we have 
had systems of NATURAL RELIGION drawn out of the materials furnished by the Scriptures, 
and then placed to the sole account of huma sun; 80 we have also various systems of 
morals drawn, as far as the authors thoug) , from the same source, and put forth under the 
title of MornaL PusLosorny, implying too often, or, at least, sanctioning the inference, that the 
unassisted powers of man are equally adequate to the “song of doctrine and duty; or, at 
best, that Christianity but eee what uninspired men are able not only to commence, but 
to carry onward to a considerable approach to perfection, ‘This observation ee made as 
to both—that whatever is found cotrect in doctrine, and pure in morals in ancient writers or 
‘systems, may be traced to indirect revelation ; and that so far as mere reason has applied itself 

to discovery in either, it has genterallye gone astray. ‘The modern systems of natural religion 
nd ethics are superior to vie , not because the reason of their framers is superior, but 
‘shethaal they have had the advantage of a light from Christianity, which they have not been 
ndid enough generall cknowledge, For those who have written on such subjects wit! 
£ view to lower the value of the Holy Scriptures, the remarks in the first part of this wor 
must suffice; but of that class of moral philosophers, who hold the authority of the Saer 
Books, and yet sedulously omit all reference to them, it may be inquired what they propose, 
by disjoining morals from Christianity, and considering them as a separate science? Authorit 
they cannot gain, for no obligation to duty can be so high as the command of Gon ; nor can thi 
mailicity be applied in so direct a manner, as by a revelation of his will: and as for th 
perfection of their system, since they discover no duties not already enjoined in the Scriptures, 
or grounded upon some general principles they contain, they can find no apology, from the 
additions they make to our moral knowledge, to put Christianity, on all such subjects, wholly 
‘sight. 
attempts to teach morals, independent of Christianity, even by those who receive it as a 
¢ revelation, must, notwithstanding the ap names which have sanctioned the practice, 
nsidered as of mischievous tendency, although the design may have been laudable, and 
¢ labour, in some subordinate respects, not without utility : 

1. Because they silently convey the impression, that human, reason, without assistance, is 
sufficient to discover the full duty of man toward God and toward his fellow creatures. 

2. Because they imply a deficiency in the moral code of our religion, which does not exist ; 
the fact being that, although these systems borrow much from Christianity, they do not take 

in the whole of its moral principles, and, therefore, so far as they are accepted, as substitutes, 







; 7 ace what is perfect for what is imperfect. ; 
. Because they turn the attention from what is fact, the revealed aw of God, with its 
appropriate sanctions, and place the phe a to obedience either on fitness, beauty, general 
“interest, or the natural authority of truth, which are all matters of opinion; or, if they ulti- 
tely refer it to the will of God, yet they imfer that will through various reasonings and 
ations, which in themselves are still matters of opinion, and as to which men will feel 
ves to be in some degree free, ply 
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4, The duties they enjoin are either merely outward in the act, and so they disconnect them 
from internal principles and habits, without which they are not acceptable to God, and 
but the shadows of real virtue, however beneficial they may be to men; or else they assume 
that human nature is able to engraft those principles and heiits upon itself, and to practise 
them without abatement and interruption; a notion which is contradicted by those very 
Scriptures they hold to be of Divine authority. : 

5. Their separation of the doctrines of religion from its morals, leads to an entirely different - 
process of promoting morality among men to that which the infinite wisdom and. goodness of 
God has established in the Gospel. ‘They lay down the rule of conduct, and recommend it 
from its excellence per se, or its influence upon individuals and upon society, or perhaps because 
it is manifested to be the will of the Supreme Being, indicated from the constitution of human 
mature, and the relations of men. But Christianity rigidly connects its doctrines with its 
morals. Its doctrine of man’s moral weakness is made use.of to lead him to distrust his own 
sufficiency. Its doctrine of the atonement shows at once the infinite evil of sin, and encourages 
men to seek deliverance from its power. Its doctrine of regeneration by the influence of the 
Holy Spirit, implies the entire destruction. of the love of evil, and the direction of the whole 
affection of the soul to universal virtue. Its doctrine of prayer opens to man a fellowship with 
God, invigorating to every virtue.. ‘The example of Christ, the imitation of which is made 
obligatory upon us, is in itself a moral system in action, and in principle; and the revelation 
of a future judgment brings the whole weight of the control of future rewards and punishments 
to bear upon the motives and actions of men, and is the source of that fear of offending God, 
which is the constant guard of virtue, when human motives would in a multitude of cases 
avail nothing. 

It may indeed be asked, whether the teaching of morals must then in all cases be kept in 
connection with religion? and whether the philosophy of virtues.and of vices, with the lower 
motives by which they are urged upon men, may not be usefully investigated? We answer, 
that if the end proposed by this is not altogether speculative, but something practical; if the 
case of an immoral world is taken up by moralists with reference to its cure, or even to its 
emendation in any effectual degree, the whole is then resolved into this simple question,— 
whether a weaker instrument shall be preferred to that which is powerful and effective? 
Certain it is that the great end of Christianity, so far as its influence upon society goes, is to 
moralize mankind; but its infinitely wise Author has established and authorized but one 
process for the correction of the practical evils of the world, and that is, the teaching and 
enforcement of THE WHOLE TRUTH as it stands in his own revelations; and to this only has 
he promised his special blessing. A distinct class of ethical teachers, imitating Heathen 
philosophers in the principles and modes of moral tuition, is, in a Christian country, a violent 
anomaly; and implies an absurd return to the twilight of knowledge after the sun itself has 
arisen upon the world. i f 

Within proper guards, and in. strict connection with the whole Christian system, what is 
called Moral Philosophy is not, however, to be undervalued; and from many of the writers 
above alluded.to much useful instruction may be collected, which, though of but little efficaey 
in itself, may be invigorated by uniting it with the vital and energetic doctrines of religion, 
and may thus become directive to the conduct of the serious Christian. -Understanding then 
by Moral Philosophy, not that pride of science which borrows the discoveries of the Scriptures, 
and then exhibits itself as their rival, or affects to supply their deficiencies; but as a modest 
scrutiny into the reasons on which the moral precepts of revelation may be grounded, and a 
wise and honest application of its moral principles to particular cases, it is a branch of science 
which may be usefully cultivated, in connection with Christianity. : 

With respect to the reasons on which moral. precepts rest, we may make a remark similar 
to that offered in a former part of this work, on the doctrines of revelation. Some of those 
doctrines rest wholly on the authority of the Revealer; others are accompanied with a mani- 
fest rational evidence; and a third class may partially disclose their rationale to the patient 
and pious inquirer, ‘Yet the authority of each class as a subject of faith is the same; it rests 
upon the character of God and his relations to us; and that doctrine is equally binding which 
is enjoined on our faith without other rational evidence than that which proves it to be a part 
of a revelation from heaven, as that which exercises, and delights our rational faculties, by a 
disclosure of the internal evidence of its truth. When God has permitted us to “turn aside? ' 
to see sore “great sight” of manifested wisdom, we are to obey the invitation; but still we 
are always to remember that the authority of a revealed truth stands on infinitely higher 
ground than our perception of its reasonableness. ; 

So also as to the moral precepts of the Bible, the rational evidence is afforded im different 
degrees, and it is both allowable and laudable in us to investigate and collect-it; but still with — 
this caution, that the authority of such injunctions is not to be regulated by our perception of — 
their reasons, although the reasons, when apparent, may be piously applied to commend the 
authority, ‘The discoveries. we may make of fitness or any other quality in a precept cannot 
be the highest reason of our obedience; but it may be a reason for obeying with accelerated — j 
alacrity. The obligation of the Sabbath would be the'same were no obvious reasons of mercy 
and piety connected with it; but the influence of the precept upon our interests and that of 


the community commends the precept to our affections as well as to our sense of duty. 
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With respect to the application of general precepts, that practical wisdom which is the result 
of large and comprehensive observation has an important office. The precepts of a universal 
revelation must necessarily be, for the most part, general, because if rules had been given for 
each case in detail, then truly, as St. John observes, “the world could not have contained the 
books written.” ‘The application of these general principles to that variety of cases which 
arises in human affairs, is the work of the Christian preacher, and the Christian moralist. 
‘Where there is honesty of mind, ordinarily there can’ be no difficulty in this; and in cases 
which involve some difficulty, when the interpretation of the law is made, as it always ought, 
to favour the rule; and when, in doubtful aid the safer course is adopted, such is the explicit 
character of the general principles of the Holy Scriptures, that no one can go astray. The 
moral philosophy which treats of exceptions to general rules, is always to be watched with 
jealousy; and ought to be shunned when it presumes to form rules out of supposed exceptions. 
‘This is affecting to be wiser than the Lawgiver; and such philosophy assumes an: authority 
in the control of human conduct to which it has no title ; and steps in between individuals and 
their consciences in cases where Almighty God himself has not chosen to relieve them; and 
where they are specially left, as all sometimes are,-to “Him with whom they have to do,” 
without the intervention of any third party. Systems of Casuistry and Cases of Conscience 
have happily gone into general disuse. That they have done more harm upon the whole than 
good, and defiled more consciences than they have relieved, cannot be doubted by any one 
who has largely examined them. They have passed away just in proportion as the Scriptures 
themselves have been circulated through society, and as that preaching has been most preva~ 
lent which enforces the doctrine of supreme love to God and our neighbour, as the sum of 
the Law and of the Gospel. They most abounded in the Romish Church, as best befitting its 
system of darkness and delusion; (7) and though works of this kind are found among Pro- 
testants in a better form, they have gradually and happily fallen into neglect. 

A few words may here be offered on what has been termed, the ground of moral obligation. 

Some writers have placed this in “the eternal and necessary fitness of things ;” which leaves 
the matter open to the varying conclusions which different individuals may draw, as to this 
eternal and necessary fitness; and still farther, leaves that very natural question quite unan~ 
swered,—W hy is any one obliged to act according to the fitness of things? 

Others have referred to a supposed original perception of what is right and wrong; a kind 
of fixed and permanent and unalterable moral sense, by which the qualities of actions are ab 
once determined; and from the supposed universal existence of this perception, they have 
argued the obligation to act accordimgly. This scheme, which seems to confound that im 
human nature to which an appeal may be made when the understanding is enlightened by 
real truth, with a diseriminating and directive principle acting independently of instruction, is 
also unsatisfactory. For the moral sense is, in fact, found under the control of ignorance andi 
error; nor does it possess a sensitiveness in all cases in proportion to the truth received into 
the understanding. ‘The worst crimes have often been committed with a conviction of their 
being right, as in the case of religious persecutions; and the absence of the habit of attending to 
the quality of our actions often renders the abstract truth laid up in the understanding useless, 
as to its influence upon the conscience, But if all that is said of this moral sense were true, 
still it would not establish the principle of obligation. That supposes superior authority ; andi 
should we allow the moral sense to act uniformly, still how is the obligation to perform what it 
baat to be demonstrated, unless some higher consideration be added to the case? 

More modern moralists have taken the tendency of any course of action to produce the 
greatest good upon the whole as the source of moral obligation ; and with this they often: 
connect, the will of God, of which they consider this general tendeney to be the manifestation. 
It were better, surely, to refer at once to the will of God, as revealed by himself without, 
imcumbering the subject with the cireuitous and, at best, doubtful process of first considering 
what is good upon the whole, ‘and then inferring that this must needs be the will of a wise and 
benevolent Being. The objection, too, holds in this case, that this theory leaves it still a mere 
matter of opinion, in which an interested party is to be the judge, whether an action be upon 
the whole good; and gives a rule which would be with difficulty applied to some cases, and, 
is scarcely at all applicable to many others which may be supposed. ; 

The only satisfactory answer which the question as to the source of moral obligation, can: 
receive, is, that it is found in raz witt or Gop. For since the question respects the duty of 
a created being with reference to his Creator, nothing can be more conclusive than that the 
Creator has an absolute right to the obedience of his creatures; and that the creature 
is in duty obliged to obey ‘Hin from whom it not only has received being, but by whony 
that being, is constantly sustained. It has indeed been said, that even if 1t be admitted, 
that I am obliged to obey the will of God, the question is still open, “ Why am I obliged 
to obey his will?” and that this brings us round to the former answer; because he can 
only will what is upon the whole best for his creatures. But this is confounding that 
which may be, and doubtless is, a rule to God in the commands which he issues, with that 
which really obliges the creature. Ncw, that which in truth obliges the creature is. not the 
nature of the commands issued by God; but the relation in which the creature itself stands to 


(7) M. le Feore, preceptor of Lone XIU, not unaptly called Casuistry, “The art of quibbling with God.” 
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God. Ifa creature can have no existence, nor any power or faculty independently of God, it 
can have no right to employ its faculties independently of him; and if it have no right to 
employ its faculties in an independent manner, the right to rule its conduct must rest with the 
Creator alone; and from this results the obligation of the creature to obey. 

Such is the principle assumed in the Scriptures, where the creative and rectoral relations of 
God are inseparably united, and the obligation of obedience is made to follow upon the fact of 
our existence; and if the will of God, as the source of obligation, be so obvious a rule, the. 
only remaining question is, whether we shall receive that will as it is expressly revealed by 
himself; or, wilfully forgetting that such a revelation has been made, we shall proceed to 
infer it by various processes of induction? "The answer to this might have been safely left. 
to the common sense of mankind, had not the vanity of philosophizing so often interposed to 
perplex so plain a point. bares 

We must not here confound the will of God as the source of moral obligation, with thé notion 
that right and wrong have no existence but as they are so constituted by the will of God. They 
must have their foundation in the reality of things. What meral rectitude is, and why it obliges, 
are quite distinct questions. It is to the latter only that the preceding observations apply. As to 
the former, the following remarks, from a recent intelligent publication, are very satisfactory :— 

“Virtue, as it regards man, is the conformity or harmony of his affections and actions with: 
the various relations in which he has been placed,—of which conformity the perfect intellect 
of God, guided in its exercise by his infinitely holy nature, is the only infallible judge. 

“We sustain various relations to God himself. He is our Creator,—our Preserver,—our 
Benefactor,—our Governor. ‘He is the Framer of our bodies, and the Father of our spirits. 
He sustains us ‘by the word of his power; for, as we are necessarily dependent beings, out 
continued existence is a kind of prolonged creation. ‘We owe all that we possess to Him; 
and our future blessings must flow from his kindness. Now there are obviously certain 
affections and actions which harmonize or.correspond with these relations. ‘To love and obe 
God manifestly befit our relation to him, as that great Being from whom our existence as well 
as all our comforts flow. He who showers his blessings upon us ought to possess our affec~ 
tions; he who formed us has a right to our obedience. It is not stated merely, let it be 
observed, that it is impossible to contemplate our relation to God without perceiving that we 
are morally bound to love and obey him; (though that is a truth of great importance ;) for I 
do not consent to the propriety of the representation, that virtue depends either upon our 
perceptions or our feelings, There is a real harmony between the relations in which we stand 
to God, and the feelings and conduct to which reference has been made; and therefore the 
human mind has been formed capable of perceiving and feeling it. 

“We sustain various relations to each other. God has formed ‘of one blood all the families of 
the earth.” Mutual love and brotherly kindness, the fruit of love, are required by this relation, 
—they harmonize or correspond with it. We are children; we are loved, and guarded, and 
supported, and tended with unwearied assiduity by our parents. Filial affection and filial 
obedience are demanded by this relation; no other state of mind, no other conduct, will har- 
monize with it, We are, perhaps, on the other hand, parents. Instrumentally at least we 
have imparted existence to our children; they depend on us for protection, SUPpOr, &e; 
and to render that support, is required by the relation we bear to them. It is, however, 
needless to specify the various relations in which we stand to each other. With reference ta 
all I again say, that they necessarily involve obligations to certain states of mind, and certain 
modes of conduct, as harmonizing with the relations; and that rectitude is the conformity of 
the character and conduet of an individual with the relations in which he stands to the beings 
by whom he is surrounded, 

“Tt is by no means certain to me, that this harmony between the actions and the relations of 
amoral agent, is not what we are to understand by that ‘conformity to the fitness of things,’ in 
which some writers have made the essence of virtue to consist. Against this doctrine, it has 
been objected, that it is indefinite, if not absurd; because, as it is alleged, it represents an 
action as right and fit, without stating what it is fit for,—an absurdity as great, says the 
objector, as it would be to say that ‘the angles at the base of an isosceles triangle are equal 
without adding to one another, or to any other angle.’ Dr. Brown also, in arguing against 
this doctrine says, ‘ There must be a principle of moral regard, independent of reason, or reason 
may in vain see a thousand fitnesses, and a thousand truths; and would be warmed with the 
same lively emotions of indignation, against an inaccurate timepiece or an error in arithmetic 
calculation, as against the wretch who robbed, by every fraud that could elude the law, those. 
who had already little of which they could be deprived, that he might riot a little more luxu- 
riously, while the helpless, whom he had plundered, were starving around him.’ Now, why 
may we not say, in answer to the former objector, that the conformity of an action with the 
relations of the agent, is the fitness for which Clarke contends? And why may not we reply _ 
to Dr. Brown, that,—allowing, as we do, the necessity of that susceptibility of moral emo on 
for which he contends,—the emotion. of approbation which arises on the contemplation 
virtuous action, is not the virtue of the action, nor the perception of its accordance with the 

relations Of the agent, BUT THE ACCORDANCE ITSELF? ‘'Thata being,’ says Dewar, ‘endowed 
with certain powers, is bound to love and obey the Creator and Preserver of all, is truth, 
whether I perceive it or no; and we cannot perceive it possible that it can ever be reversed. 
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“ All the relations to which reference has been made, are, in one sense, arbitrary. Ov 
existence as creatures is to be ascribed to the mere good pleasure of God. ‘The relation 
which bind society together, the conjugal, parental, filial relation, depend entirely upon the 
sovereign will of Him who gave us our being; but the conduct to which these relations oblige 
us, is by no means arbitrary. Having determined to constitute the relations, he could not but 
enjoin upon us the conduct which his word prescribes. He was wider no obligation to create 
us at all; but, having given us existence, he could not fail to command us to love and obe 
him. There is a harmony between these relations, and these duties,—a harmony which is 
not only perceived by us,—for to state that merely, would seem to make our perceptions the 
rule, if not the foundation, of duty,—but which is perceived by the perfeet intellect of God 
himself. _ And since the relations we sustain were constituted by God, since he is the Judge 
of the affections and condu¢t which harmonize with these relations,—that which appears right 
to him, being right on that account,—rectitude may be regarded as conformity to the moral nature 
of God, the ultimate standard of virtue.” (8)) Y 

To the revealed will of God we may now turn for information on the interesting subject of 
morals, and we shall-find that the sthies of Christianity have a glory and perfection which 
pees has never heightened, and which its only true office is to display, and to keep 

efore the attention of mankind. 
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CHAPTER IL. ' 


Tue Dutizs we owe to Gop. 


Tue duties we owe to God are in Scripture summed up in the word. “godliness,” the 
foundation of which, and of duties of every other kind, is that entire 

Susmission ro Gop, which springs from a due sense of that relation in which we stand ta 
him, as creatures. 

We have just seen that the right of an absolute sovereignty over us must, in the reason 
of the case, exist exclusively in Han that made us; and it is the perception and recognition, 
of this, as a practical habit of the mind, which renders outward acts of obedience sincere and, 
religious. ‘The will of God is the only rule to man, in every thing on which that will has 
declared itself; and, as it lays its injunctions upon the heart as well as the life, the rule is 
equally in force when it directs our opinions, our motives, and affections, as when it enjoins or 
prohibits external acts. We are his because he made us; and to this is added the confirma 
tion of this right by our redemption: “Ye are not your own, but bought with a price ; 
wherefore glorify God in your bodies and spirits which are his.” ‘These ideas of absolute right 
to command on the part of God, and of absolute obligation to universal obedience on. the part 
of man, are united in the profession of St. Paul, “Whose I am and whom I serve ;” and form 
the grand fundamental principle of “ godliness” both in the Old and New Testament; the 
will of God being laid down in each, both as the highest reason and the most powerful motive 
to obedience. 'The application of this principle so established by the Scriptures will show how 
greatly igi is the ground on which Christianity places moral virtue to that of any other 
system. For, 

1, The will of God, whichis the rule of duty, is authentieated by the whole of that stupendous 
evidence which proves the Scriptures to be of Divine original. 

2, ‘That will at once defines and enforces every branch of inward and outward purity, 
rectitude, and benevolence. 

3. It annuls by its authority every other rule of conduct contrary to itself, whether it arise 
from custom, or from the example, persuasion, or opinions of others, 

4. It is a rule which admits not of being lowered to the weak and fallen state of human 
nature; but, connecting itself with a gracious dispensation of supernatural help, it directs the 
morally imbecile to that remedy, and holds every one guilty of the violation of all that he is 
by nature and habit unable to perform, if that remedy be neglected. : 

5. It accommodates not itself to the interests or even safety of men; but requires thas, 
ere honour, liberty, and life, should be surrendered, rather than it should sustain any 
violation, . 

6. It admits no exceptions in obedience; but requires it whole and entire; so that outward 
virtue cannot be taken in the place of that which has its seat in the heart; and it allows no 
acts to be really virtuous, but those which spring from a willing and submissive mind, and are 
done upon the vital principle of a distinct recognition of our rl rhtful subjection to God, 

_ Love ro Gov. To serve and obey God on the conviction that it is right to serve and obey 
him, is in Christianity joined with that love to God which gives life and animation to sorvice, 

d renders it the means of exalting our pleasures, at the same time that it accords with our 

onvictions. The supreme love of God is the chief, therefore, of what have been called our 
theopathetic affections. It is the sum and the end of law; and though lost by us in Adam, is 
restored to us by Christ. When it regards God absolutely, and in himself, as « Being ot 
infinite and harmonious perfections and moral beauties, it is that movement of the soul toward 


(8) Payne’s Elements of Mental: nd Moral Science. £¥ 
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him which Hhiwes $e by admiration, approval, and ashe : bi en it regards him relatively, 

it fixes upon ceaseless emanations of his goodness to us in t tinuance of the existence 





the 

iat frst bestowed ; the circumstances which render that existence felicitous; and, 
all, upon that “great love wherewith he loved us,” manifested in the gift of his Son for 
our redemption, and in saving us by his grace; or, in the forcible language of St. Paul, upon 
“the exceeding riches of his grace in his kindness to us through Christ Jesus.” Under all 
these views an unbounded gratitude overflows the heart which is influenced by this spiritual 
affection. But the love of God is more than a sentiment of gratitude. It rejoices in his per- - 
fections and glories, and devoutly contemplates them as the highest and most interesting 
subjects of thought ; it keeps the idea of this supremely beloved object constantly present to 
e mind; it turns to it with adoring ardour from the business and distractions of life; it 
connects it with every scene of majesty and beauty in nature, and with every event of general 
and particular providence; it brings the soul into fellowship with God, real and sensible, 
because vital; it moulds the other affections into conformity with what God himself wills or 
prohibits, loves or hates; it produces an unbounded desire to please him, and to be accepted 
of him in all things; it is jealous of his honour, unwearied in his service, quick to prompt to 
every sacrifice in the cause of his truth and his church; and it renders all such sacrifices, even 
when carried to the extent of suffering and death, unreluctant and cheerful, It chooses God 
as the chief good of the soul, the enjoyment of which assures its-perfect and eternal Interest 
and happiness. ‘Whom have I in heaven but thee? and there is none upon earth that I 
desire beside thee,” is the language of every heart, when its love of God is true in principle 
and supreme in degree. 

If, then, the will of God is the perfect rule of morals; and if supreme and perfect love to 
God must produce a prompt, an unwearied, a delightful subjection to his will, or rather, an 
entire and most free choice of it as the rule of all our principles, affections, and actions; the 
importance of this affection in securing that obedience to the law of God in which true morality 
consists, is manifest; and we clearly perceive the reason why an inspired writer has affirmed, 
that “love is the fulfilling of the law.” The necessity of keeping this subject before us under 
those views in which it is placed in the Christian system, and of not surrendering it to mere 


| 


philosophy, is, however, an important consideration. With the philosopher the love of God — 


' may be the mere approval of the intellect ; or a sentiment which results from the contemplation 


of infinite perfection, manifesting itself in acts of power and goodness. In the Scriptures it is 
much more than either, and is produced and maintained by a different process. We are there 
taught that “the carnal mind is enmity to God ;” and is not of course capable of loving God. 
Yet this carnal mind may consist with deep attainments in philosophy, and with strongly 
impassioned poetic sentiment. The mere approval of the understanding ; and the susceptibility 
of being impressed with feelings of admiration, awé, and even pleasure, when the character of 
God is manifested in his works, as both may be found in the carnal mind which is enmity to 
God, are not therefore the love of God. They are principles which enter into that love, since 
it cannot exist without them; but they may exist without this affection itself, and be found in 
a vicious and unchanged nature. The love of God is a fruit of the Holy Spirit; that is, it is 
implanted by him only in the souls which he has regenerated; and, as that which excites i 

exercise is chiefly, and in the first place, a sense of the benefits bestowed by the grace of God 
in our redemption, and a well-grounded persuasion of our personal interest in those benefits, it 
necessarily presupposes our personal reconciliation to God through faith in the atonement of 
Christ, and that attestation of it to the heart by the Spirit of adoption of which we have before 
spoken. We here see, then, another proof of the necessary connection of Christian morals with 
Christian doctrine, and how imperfect and deceptive every system must be which separates 
them. Love is essential to true obedience; for when the Apostle declares love to be “the 
fulfilling of the law,” he declares, in effect, that the law cannot be fulfilled without love; and 
that every action which has not this for its principle, however virtuous in its show, fails of 
accomplishing the precepts which are obligatory upon us. But this love to God cannot be felt 
so Jong as we are sensible of his wrath; and are in dread of his judgments. These feelings are 
ineompatible with each other, and we must be assured of his reconciliation to us, before we are 
capable of loving him. ‘Thus the very existence of the love of God implies the doctrines of the 
atonement, repentance, faith, and the gift of the Spirit of adoption to believers ; and unless it 
be taught in this connection, and through this process of experience, it will be exhibited only 
as a bright and beauteous object to which man has no access; or a fictitious and imitative 
sentimentalism will be substituted for it, to the delusion of the souls of men. : 

A third leading duty is, ‘ 

Trust in Gop. All creatures are dependent upon God for being and for well being, Inani- 
mate and irrational beings hold their existence andthe benefits which may accompany it, 
independently of any conditions to be performed on their part. ee creatures are pla 
under another rule, and their felicity rests only upon their obedience. "Whether, as to th 
intelligences who have never sinned, specific exercises of trust are required as a duty com- 
prehended in their general obedience, we know not. But as to men, the whole Scripture 
shows, that faith or trust-is a duty of the first class, and that they “stand only by faith.” 
Whether the reason of this may be the importance to themselves of being continually 
impressed with their dependence upon God, so that they may fly to him at all times, and 
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escape the disappointments of self confidence, and creature reliances; or that as all good 
actually comes from God, he ought ‘to be recognised as its source, so that all creatures may 
glorify him ; or whether other and more secret reasons may also be included ; the fact that 
this duty is solemnly enjoined as an essential part of true religion, cannot be d ed. Nor 
ean the connection of this habit Sfaiexoutly confiding in God with our peace of mind be over- 
looked. We have so many proofs of the weakness both of our intellectual and physical 
powers, and see ourselves so liable to the influence of combinations of circumstances which 
we cannot control, and of accidents which we cannot resist, that, unless we had assurances 
of being guided, upheld, and defended by a Supreme Power, we might become, and that not 
unreasonably, a prey to constant apprehensions, and the sport of the most saddening antici 

ations of the imagination, Our sole remedy from these would, in fact, only be found in 
insensibility and thoughtlessness ; for to a reflecting and awakened mind, ee can shut 
out uneasy fears, but faith in God. In all ages therefore this has been the resource of devout 
men: “God is our refuge and strength, a very present help in trouble; therefore will we not 
fear,” &c, Psalm xlvi, 1. ‘Our fathers trusted in thee, and thou didst deliver them; they 
cried unto thee, and were delivered; they trusted in thee, and were not confounded.” And 
from our Lord’s sermon on the miomit it is clear, that. one end of his teaching was to deliver 
men from the piercing anxieties which the perplexities of this life are apt to produce, by 
encouraging them to confide in the care and bounty of their “Heavenly Father.” 

Our trust in God is enjoined in as many respects as he has been pleased to give us 
assurances of help, and promises of favour, in his own word. Pevaus that, trust would be 
presumption, as not having authority; and to the full extent in which his gracious purposes 
toward us are manifested, it becomes a duty. And here too the same connection of this dut: 
with the leading doctrines of our redemption, which we have remarked under the last parti- 
_ cular, also displays itself. If morals be taught independent of religion, either affiance in 
God must be excluded from the list of duties toward God, or otherwise it will be inculcated 
without effect. A man who is conscious of unremitted sins, and who must therefore regard 
the administration of the Ruler of the world, as to him punitive and vengeful, can find no 
ground on which to rest his trust. All that he can do is to hope that his relations to this Being 
may in future become more favourable; but, for the present, his fears must prevent the 
exercise of his faith. What course then lies before him, but in the first instance to seek the 
restoration of the favour of his offended God, in that method which he has prescribed, namely, 
by repentance toward God, and faith in our Lord Jesus Christ ?. Till a Scriptural assurance 
is obtained of that change in his relations to God which is effected by the free and gracious 
act of forgiveness, all the reasons of general trust in the care, benediction and guidance of God, 
are vain as to him, because they are not applicable to his case. But when friendship is 
restored between the parties, faith, however unlimited, has the highest reason. It is then 
“a sure confidence in the mercy of God through Christ,” as that mercy manifests itself in all 
the promises which God has been pleased to make to his children, and in all those condescend- 
ing relations with which he has been pleased to invest himself, that under such manifestations 
he might win and secure our reliance. It is then the confidence not merely of creatures in a 
beneficent Creator, or of subjects in a gracious Sovereign, but of children in a Parent. It 
respects the supply of every want, temporal and eternal; the wise and gracious ordering of 
our concerns ; the warding off, or the mitigation of calamities and afflictions ; our preservation 
from all that'can upon the whole be injurious to us; our guidance through life; our hope in 
death ; and our future felicity in another world. This trust isa duty because it 1s a subject oc 
command; and also because, after such demonstrations of kindness, distrust would imply a 
- dishonourable denial of the love and faithfulness of God, and often also a criminal dependence 
upon the creature. It is a habit essential to piety. On that condition we “ obtain promises,” 
ky making them the subjects of prayer; by its influence anxieties destructive to that calm 
contemplative habit of which true religion is both the offspring and the nurse, are expelled 
from the heart ; a spiritual character is thus given to man, who walks as seeing ‘Him who is 
invisible ;” and a noble and cheerful courage is infused into the soul, which elevates it above 
all cowardly shrinking from difficulty, suffering, pain, and death, and affords a practical 
exemplification of the exhortation of one who had tried the value of this grace in a great variety 
of exigencies: “Wait upon the Lord, be of good courage, and he shall strengthen thine heart ; 
wait, 1 say, upon the Lord.” i 

Tue rear or Gop is associated with love, and trust, in every part of Holy Scripture ; 
and is enjoined upon us as another of our leading duties. ne, hott 

This, however, is not a servile passion ; for then it could not consist with love to God, and 
with delight and affiance in him. It is true that “the fear which hath torment ;” that which 
is accompanied with painful apprehensions of his displeasure arising from a just conviction of 
our personal liability to it, is enjoined upon the careless and the impious. T'o produce this, 
the word of God fulminates in threatenings, and his judgments march through the carth 
exhibiting terrible examples of vengeance against one nation or individual for the admonition 
of others. But that fear of God which arises from apprehension of personal punjshment, is 
not designed to be the habit of the mind; nor is it included in the frequent phrase, “‘ the fear 
of the Lord,” when that is used to express the whole of practical religion, or its leading prin 

ciples, In that case its nature is, in part Sages by the term “ reverence,” which is a 
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due and humbling sense of the Divine Majesty, produced and maintained in a mind regene- 
rated by the Holy Spirit, by devout meditations upon the perfections of his infinite nature, 
his eternity and omniscience, his constant presence with us in every place, the depths of his 
counsels, the might of his power, the holiness, truth, and justice of his moral character; and 
_on the manifestations of these glories in the works of that mighty visible nature with which 
we are surrounded, in the government of angels, devils, and men, and in the revelations of his 
oe word. : , ; , 
ith this deeply reverential awe of God, is, however, constantly joined m Scripture, a 
persuasion of our conditional liability to his displeasure. For since all who have obtained his 
mercy and favour by Christ, receive those blessings through an atonement, which itself 
demonstrates that we are under a righteous administration, and that neither is the law 
of God repealed, nor does his justice sleep; and farther, since the saving benefits of that 
atonement are conditional, and we ourselves have the power to turn aside the benefit of its 
interposition from us, or to forfeit it when once received, in whole or in part, it is clear that 
‘while there is a full provision for our deliverance from the “ oe of bondage unto fear ;” 
there is sufficient son why we ought to be so impressed with our spiritual dangers, as to 
produce in us that cautionary fear of the holiness, justice, and power of God, which shall deter 
us from offending, and lead us often to view, with a restraining and-salutary dread, those 
consequences of unfaithfulness and disobedience to which, at least while we remain on earth, 
we are liable. Powerful, therefore, as afe the reasons by which the Scriptural revelation of 
the mercy and benevolence of God enforces a firm affiance in him, it exhorts us not to be 
“high-minded,” but to “ fear ;” to “ fear” lest we “come short” of the “ promise” of enteri 
“into his rest ;” to be in “the fear of the Lord all the day long;” and to pass the whole time: 
of our “ sojourning” here “in fear.” : ' 

This Scriptural view of the fear of God, as combining both reverence of the Divine majesty, 
aa a suitable apprehension of our conditional liability to his displeasure, is of large practical 
influence. 

It restrains our faith from degenerating into presumption ; our love into familiarity ; our 
joy into carelessness. It nurtures humility, watchfulness, and the spirit of prayer. It induces 
a reverent habit of thinking’ and speaking of God, and gives solemnity to the exercises of 
devotion. It presents sin to us under its true aspect, as dangerous, as well as corrupting to 
the soul; as darkening our prospects in a future life, as well as injurious to our peace in the 
present; and it gives strength and efficacy to that most important practical moral principle, 
the constant reference of our inward habits of thought and feeling, and our outward actions, 
to the approbation of God. 

Upon these internal principles that moral habit and state, which is often expressed by the 
term HoLinEss, rests. Separate from these principles, it can only consist in visible acts, 
imperfect in themselves, because not vital, and, however commended by men, abominable to 
God who trieththe heart. But when such acts proceed from these sources, they are proportioned 
to the strength and purity of the principle which originates them, except as in some cases they 
may be influenced and deteriorated by an uninformed or weak judgment. An entire submissiorm 
to God; a “perfect love” to him; aren affiance in his covenant engagements; and that. fear 
which abases the spirit before God, and departs even from “ the appearance of evil,” when 
joined with a right understanding of the word of God, render “the man of God perfect,” and 
“thoroughly furnish him to every good work.” . ‘ 5 

Besides these inward principles and affections, there are, however, several other habits and 
acts, a public performance of which, as well as their more secret exercises, have been termed | 
by divines our EXTERNAL DUTIES toward God; the term “external” being, however, so. used 
as not to exclude those exercises of the heart from which they must all spring if acceptable to 
God. The first is, , ; 

Prayer, which is a solemn addressing of our minds to God, as the Fountain of being and. 
happiness, the Ruler of the world, and the Father of the family of man. It includes in it the 
acknowledgment of the divine perfections and sovereignty; thankfulness for the mercies we 
have received ; penitential confession of our sins; and an earnest entreaty of blessings, both 
for ourselves and others. When vocal it is an external act, but supposes the correspondence 
of the will and affection; yet it may be purely mental, all the acts of which it is composed 
being often conceived in the mind, when not clothed in words. - ; 

That the practice of prayer is enjoined upon us in Scripture, is sufficiently proved by a few 
quotations: “ Ask, and it shall be given you; seek, and ye shall find; knock, and it shall be 
opened,” Matt. vii, 7. “Watch ye therefore and pray always,” Luke xxi, 36. “Be careful 
for nothing; but, inevery thing by prayer and supplication with thanksgiving, let your requests 
be rnade known unto God,” Phil. iv, 6. “Pray without ceasing,” 1 Thess. v, 17. That prayer 
necessarily includes earnestness, and that perseverance which is inspired by strong desire, is 
evident frorn the Jews being so severely reproved for “drawing near to God with their li 
while their hearts were far from him:”—from the general rule of our Lord laid down in his 
conversation with the woman of Sychar: “God is a Spirit; and: they that worship him, must 
worship him in spirit and in truth,” John iv, 24,—and, from Romans xii, 12, “Continuing 
instant in prayer.” Here the term, apooxaprepovrres, is very energetic, and denotes, as Chrysos- 
tom observes, “fervent, persevering, and earnest prayer.” Our Lord also delivered a parable 
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to teach us that we ought “to pray and not faint;” and we have examples of the success of 
reiterating our petitions, when for some time they appear disregarded. One of these is afforded 
in the case of the woman of Canaan, a first and a second time repulsed by our Lord; and 
another occurs in 2 Cor. xii, 8,9: “For this I besought the Lord thrice that it might depart 
from me; and he said unto me, My grace is sufficient for thee,” &c. This passage also affords 
an instance of praying distinctly for particular blessings, a practice which accords also with 
the direction in Phil. iv, 6, to make our “‘requests known unto God,” which includes not only 
our desires for good generally ; .but also those particular requests which are suggested by speciak 
circumstances. Directions to pray for national and public blessings occur in Psalm cxxii, 6, 
“Pray forthe peace of Jerusalem, they shall prosper that love thee:” in Zech, x, J, “Ask ye 
of the Lord rain in the time of the latter rain; so the Lord shall make bright clouds,” (or 
lightnings,) ‘and give.them showers of rain, to every one grass in the field:” in 1 Tim. ii, 1-3, 
“T exhort therefore that, first of all, supplications, prayers, intercessions, and giving of thanks, 
be made for all men; for kings, and for all that are in authority, that we may lead a quiet and 
peaceable life in all godliness and honesty ; for this is good and acceptable in the sight of God 
our Saviour,” &c. More particular intercession for others is alo elikoetiaad enjoined : 
“Peter was therefore kept in prison; but prayer was made without ceasing of the church unto 
God for him,” Acts xii, 5. ‘Now I beseech you, brethren, for the Lord Jesus Christ’s sake, 
and for the love of the Spirit, that ye strive together with me in your prayers to God for me ; 
that I may be delivered from them that do not believe in Judea,” &c, Rom. xv, 30. “Confess 
your faults one to another, and pray one for another, that ye may be healed,” James v, 16. 
It follows, therefore, from these Scriptural passages, that prayer is a duty; that it is made 
a condition of our receiving good at the hand of God; that every case of personal pressure, or 
need, may be made the subject of prayer; that we are to intercede for all immediately con- 
nected with us, for the Church, for our country, and for all mankind ; that both temporal and: 
spiritual blessings may be the subject of our supplications; and that these great and solemn 
exercises are to be accompanied with grateful thanksgivings to God as the author of all blessings 
already bestowed, and the benevolent object of our hope as to future interpositions and supplies. 
Prayer, in its particular Christian view, is briefly and well defined in the Westminster Cate- 
chism,—* Prayer is the offering of our desires to God for things agreeable to his will, in the 
name of Christ, with confession of our sins, and.a thankful acknowledgment of his mercies.” 
The reason on whieh this great and efficacious duty rests, has been a subject of some debate. 
On this point, however, we have nothing explicitly stated in the Scriptures. From them we 
learn only, that God has appointed it; that he enjoins.it to be offered in faith, that is, faith in 
Christ, whose atonement is the meritorious and procuring cause of all the blessings to which 
our desires can be directed; and that prayer so offered is an indispensable condition of our 
obtaining the blessings for which we ask. Asa matter of inference, however, we may discover 
some glimpses of the reason in the Divine mind on which its appointment rests. That reason, 
has sometimes been said to be the moral,preparation and state of fitness produced in the soul 
for the reception of the Divine mercies which the act, and, more especially, the habit of prayer, 
must induce. Against this stands the strong and, in a Scriptural view, the fatal objection, that 
an efficiency is thus ascribed to the mere act of a creature to produce those great, and in many 
respects, radical changes in the character of man, which we are taught, by inspired authority, 
to refer to the direct influences of the Holy Spirit. What is it that fits man for forgiveness, 
but simply repentance? yet that is expressly said to be the “gift” of Christ, and supposes 
strong operations of the illuminating and conyincing Spirit of Truth, the Lord and Giver of 
spiritual life; and if the mere acts and habit of prayer had efficiency enough to produce a 
Scriptural repentance, then every formalist attendmg with ordinary seriousness to his. devo- 
tions, must, in consequence, become a penitent. Again, if we pray for spiritual blessings 
aright, that is, with an earnestness of desire which arises from a due apprehension of their 
importance, and a preference of them to all earthly good, who does not see that this implies 
sach a deliverance from the earthly and carnal disposition which characterizes our degeneraté 
nature, that anagency far above our own, however we may employ it, must be supposed; or else, 
if our own prayers could be efficient up to this point, we might, by the continual application 
of this instrument, complete our regeneration, independent of that grace of God, which, after. 
all, this theory brings in. It may indeed be said that the grace of God operates by our pray-~ 
ers to produce in us a state of moral fitness to receive the blessings we ask. But this gives up 
the point contended for, the moral efficiency of prayer; and refers the efficiency to another 
agent working by our prayers as an instrument. Still, however, it may be affirmed, that the 
Scriptures no where represent prayer as an instrument for improving our moral state, though 
in the hands of Divine grace, in any other way than as the means of bringing into the soul 
new supplies of spiritual life and strength. It is therefore more properly to be considered as a 
condition of our obtaining that grace by which such effects are wrought, than as the instrument 
by which it effects them. In fact, all genuine acts of prayer depend upon a grace previously 
bestowed, and from which alone the disposition and the power to pray proceed. So it was 
said of Saul of Tarsus, “Behold he prayeth!” He prayed in fact then for the first time ;. but 
that was in consequence of the illumination of his mind as to his spiritual danger effected by 
the miracle on the way to Damascus, and the grace of God which accompanied the miracle. 
Wor does the miraculous character of the means by which conviction was produced in his mind, 
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affect the relevancy of this to ordinary cases. By whatever means God may be pleased to 
fasten the conviction of our spiritual danger upon our minds, and to awaken us out of the long 
sleep of sin, that conviction must precede real prayer, and comes from the influence of his 
jetdlcritg the means of conviction effectual. Thus it is not the prayer which produces the 
conviction, but the conviction which gives birth to the prayer; and if we pursue the matter into 
its subsequent stages, we shall come to the same result. We pray for what we feel we want ; 
that is, for something not in our possession; we obtain this either by impartation from God, 
to whom we look up as the only Being able to bestow the good for which we ask him; or else 
we obtain it, according to this theory, by some moral efficiency being given to the exercise of 
praying to work it in us. Now, the latter hypothesis is in many cases manifestly absurd. 
‘We ask for pardon of sin, for instance ; but that is an act of God done for us, quite distinct 
from any moral change which prayer may be said to produce in us, whatever efficiency we 
may ascribe to it; for no such change in us can be pardon, since that must proceed from the 
party offended. We r increase of spiritual strength; and prayer is the expression of 
that want. But if it supply this want by its own moral efficiency, it must supply it in- 
portion to its intensity and earnestness; which intensity and earnestness can be 

forth by the degree in which the want is felt, so that the case supposed is contradi and 
psc. oe it makes the sense of want to be in proportion to the supply which ought to abate 
or remove it. And if it be urged, that prayer at least produces in us a fitness for the supply 
of spiritual strength, because it is excited 4 a sense of our wants, the answer is, that the 
fitness contended for consists in that sense of want itself, which must be produced in us by the 
previous agency of grace, or we should never pray for supplies. There is, im fact, nothing in 
prayer simply which appears to have any adaptation, as an instrument, to effect a moral 
change in man, although it should be supposed to be made use of by the influence of the Hol 
Spirit. The*word of God is properly an instrument, because it contains the doctrine which 
that tg explains and applies, and the motives to faith and obedience which he enforces 
upon the conscience and affections; and though prayer brings these truths and motives before 
us, prayer cannot properly be said to be an instrument of our regeneration, } at which 
is thus brought by prayer to bear upon our case is the word of God itself introduced into our 
prayers, which derive their sole influence in that respect from that circumstance. Prayer 
simply is the application of an insufficient to a sufficient Being for the good which the former 
cannot otherwise obtain, and which the latter only can supply; and as that supply is depend- 
ent upon prayer, and in the nature of the thing consequent, prayer can in no good sense be 
said to be the instrument of supplying our wants, or fitting us for their supply, except rela~ 
tively, as a mere condition appointed by the donor. 

If we must inquire into the reason of the appointment of prayer, and it can scarcely be 
considered as a purely arbitrary institution, that reason seers to be, the rvation in the 
minds of men of a solemm and irapressive sense of God’s agency in the world, and the depend- 
ence of all creatures upon him. Perfect} pure and glorified beings, no longer in & state of 
probation, and therefore exposed to no Uehuptations may not need this institution; but men 
in their fallen state are constantly prone to forget God ; to rest in the agency of second causes ; 
and to build upon a sufficiency in themselves. This is at once a denial to God of the glory 
which he rightly claims, and a destructive delusion to creatures, who, in forsaking God as the 
object of their constant affiance, trust but in broken reeds, and attempt to drink from “broken 
cisterns which can hold no water.” It is then equally in mercy to us, as in respect to his own 
honour and acknowledgment, that the Divine Being has suspended so many of his blessings, and 
those of the highest necessity to us, upon the exercise of prayer; an act which ackn 
his uncontrollable agency, and the dependence of all creatures upon him ; our insuffici y and. 
his fulness; and lays the foundation of that habit of gratitude and thanksgiving ‘which 1S. at 
once so meliorating to our own feelings, and so conducive to a cheerful obedience to the will 
of God. And if this reason for the injunction of prayer is no where in’ Scripture stated in so 
many words, it is a principle uniformly supposed as the foundation of the whole scheme of 
religion which they have revealed. 

0 this duty objections have been sometimes offered, at which it may be well at least to glance. 

One has been grounded upon a supposed predestination of all things which come to pass ; 
and the argument is, that as this established predetermination of all things cannot be altered, 
prayer, which supposes that God will depart from it, is vain and useless. The answer whic 
a pious predestinarian would give to this objection is, That the argument drawn from the 
predestination of God lies with the same force against every other human effort, as against 
prayer; and that as God’s predetermination to give food to man does not render the pas 34 
tion of the earth useless and impertinent, so neither does the predestination of things shut out 
the necessity and efficacy of prayer. It would also be arged, that God has ordained the means. 
as well as the end ; and although he is an unchangeable Being, it is a part of the unchangeable 
system which he has established, that prayer shall be heard and accepted. 

Those who have not these views of predestination will answer the objection differently ; for 
if the premises of such a predestination as is assumed by the objection, and co in the 
answer, be allowed, the answer is unsatisfactory. The Scriptures represent God, for instance, 
as purposing to inflict a judgment upon an individual or a nation, which purpose is often 
by prayer. In this case either God’s purpose must be denied, and then his threatenings are 
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reduced to words without meaning ;-or the purpose must be allowed, in which case either 
prayer breaks in upon predestination, if understood absolutely, or it is vain and useless. To 
the objection so drawn out it is clear that no answer is given by saying that the means as well 
as the end are predestinated, since prayer in such cases is not a means to the end, but an 
instrument of thwarting it; or is a means to one end in opposition to another end, which, if 
equally predestinated with the same absoluteness, is a contradiction. 

The true answer is, that although God has absolutely predetermined some things, there are 
others, which respect his government of free and accountable agents, which he has but eondi- 
tionally predetermined. ‘The true immutability of God, we have already showed, (9) consists, 
not in his adherence to his purposes, but in his never Changing the principles of his administra- 
tion; and he may therefore in perfect accordance with hig preordination of things, and the 
immutability of his nature, purpose-to do, under certain conditions dependent upon the free 
agency of man, what he will not do under others; and for thi reason, that an immutable 
adherence to the principles of a wise, just, and gracious government, requires it. Prayer is in 
Scripture made one of these conditions; and if God has established itas one of the principles 
of his moral government to accept prayer, in every case in which he has given us authority to 
ask, he has not, we may be assured, entangled his actual government of the world with the 
‘bonds of such an eternal predestination of particular events, as either to reduce prayer to a 
mere form of words, or not to be able himself, consistently with his decrees, to answer it, 
whenever it is encouraged by his express engagements. : 

A second objection is, that as God is infinitely wise and good, his wisdom and justice will 
lead him to bestow “ whatever is fit for us without praying; and if any thing be not fit for us, 
we cannot obtain it by praying.” To this Dr. Paley very well replies, (1) “That it may be 
agreeable to perfect wisdom to grant that to our prayers which it would not have been agreeable 
to the same wisdom to have given us without praying for.” This, independent of the question 
of the authority of the Scriptures which explicitly enjoin prayer, is the best answer which can 
be given to the objection; and it is no small confirmation of it, that it is obvious to every 
reflecting man, tMar for God to withhold favours. till asked for, “tends,” as the same writer 
observes, “to encourage devotion among his rational creatures, and to keep up and circulate 
a knowledge and sense of their dependency upon Him.” 

But it is urged, “God will always-do a is best from the moral perfection of his nature, 
whether we pray or not.” This objection, however, supposes that there is but one mode o 
acting for the best, and that the Divine will is necessarily determined to that mode only ; 
“both which positions,” says Paley, “ presume a knowledge of universal nature, much beyond 
what we are capable of attaining.” It is, indeed, a very unsatisfactory mode of speaking, to 
say, God will always do what is best ; since we can conceive him capable in all cases of dong 
what is still better for the ereature, and also that the creature is capable of receiving more 
and more from his infinite fulness for ever. All that can be rationally meant by such a phrase 
is, that in the cirewmstances of the case, God will always do what is most consistent with his 
own wisdom, holiness, and goodness; but then the disposition to pray, and the act of praying, 
add a new circumstance to every case, and often bring many other new circumstances along 
with them. It supposes humility, contrition, and trust, on the part of the creature; and an 
acknowledgment of the power and compassion of God, and of the merit of the atonement of 
Christ: all which are manifestly new positions, so to speak, of the circumstances of the crea- 
ture, which, upon the very principle of the objection, rationally understood, must be taken 
into consideration. ante 5; 

But if the efficacy of prayer as to ourselves be granted, its influence upon the case of others is 
said to be more difficult to conceive. This may be allowed without at all affecting the duty. 
Those who bow to the authority of the Scriptures, will see, that the duty of. praying for our- 
selves and for others rests upon the same Divine appointment; and to those who ask for the 
yeason of such intercession in behalf of others, it is sufficient to reply, that the efficacy of prayer 
being established in one case, there is the same reason to conclude that our prayers may 
benefit others, as any other’ effort we may use. It can only be by Divine appointment that 
one creature is nade dependent upon another for any advantage, since it was doubtless in the 
power of the Creator to have rendered each independent of all but himself. Whatever reason, 
therefore, might lead hin to connect and interweave the interests of one man with the bene- 
volence of another, will be the leading reason for that kind of mutual dependence which is 
implied in the benefit of mutual prayer. Were it only that a previous sympathy, charity, and 
good will, are implied in the duty, and must, indeed, be cultivated in order to it, and be 
Strengthened by it, the wisdom and benevolence of the institution would, it is presumed, be 
apparent to every ‘well constituted mind. That all prayer for others must proceed upon a less 

rfect knowledge of them than we have of ourselves, is certain: that all our petitions must 

, even im our own mind, more conditional than those which respect ourselves, though many 
of these must be subjected.to the principles of a general administration, which we but partially 
apprehend ; and that all spiritual dhicotiees upon others, when they are the subject of our 
prayers, will be understood by us as liable to the control of their free agency, must also be 
conceded; and, therefore, when others are concerned, our prayers may often be partially 


(9) Part ii, chap, 28. (1) Moral Philosophy, 
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or wholly fruitless. He who believes the Scriptures will, however, be encouraged by the, 
Geelaration, that “the effectual fervent prayer of a righteous man,” for his fellow creatures, 
“availeth much ;” and he who demands something beyond mere authoritative declaration, as 
he cannot deny that prayer is one of those instruments by which another may be benefited, 
must acknowledge that, like the giving of counsel, it may be of great utility im some cases, 
although it should fail in others; and that as no man ean tell how much good counsel oy 
influence another, or in many cases say whether it has ultimately failed or not, so it is with 
prayer. It is a part of the Divine plan, as revealed in his word, to. give many blessings to 
man independent of his own®prayers, leaving the subsequent improvement of them to himself. 
They are given in honour of the intercession of Christ, man’s great “ Advocate ;” and they are 
given, subordinately, in acceptance of the prayers of Christ’s church, and of righteous iat: 
viduals. And when many, or few, devout individuals become thus the instruments of good to 
communities, or to whole nations, there is no greater mystery in this than in the obvious fact, 
that the happiness or misery of large masses of mankind, is often greatly affected-by the wis- 
dom or the errors, the skill or the incompetence, the good or the bad conduct, of a few persons, 
and often of one. 
The general duty of prayer is usually distributed into four branches,—Hjaculatory, private, 
social, and public; each of which is of such importance as to require a separate consideration, 
Esacu.aTory PRAYER is the term given to those secret and frequent aspirations of the heart 
to God for general or particular blessings, by which a just sense of our habitual dependence 
upon God, and of our wants and dangers, may be expressed, at those intervals when the 
thoughts can detach themselves from the affairs of life, though but for a moment, while we are 
still employed in them, It includes, too, all those short and occasional effusions of gratitude, 
and silent ascriptions of praise, which the remembrance of God’s mercies will excite in a deyo- 
tional spirit, under the same circumstances. Both, however, presuppose what divines have 
called, “the spirit of prayer,” which springs from a sense of our dependence upon God, and is 
a breathing of the desires after intercourse of thought and affection wi im, accompanied 
with a reverential and encouraging sense of his constant presence with _ The cultivation of 
this spirit is clearly enjoined upon us asa duty by the Apostle Paul, who exhorts us to “ pray 
without ceasing, and in every thing give thanks ;” and also to “set our affections upon things 
above ;”—exhortations which imply a holy and devotional frame and temper of mind, and not 
merely acts of prayer performed at intervals. The high and unspeakable advantages of this 
habit, are, that it induces a watchful and guarded mind; prevents religion from deteriorating 
into form without life; unites the soul to God, its light and strength; induces continual sup- 
plies of Divine influence; and opposes an effectual barrier, by the grace thus acquired, against 
the encroachments of worldly anxieties, and the force of temptations. ‘The existence of this 
spirit of prayer and thanksgiying is one of the grand distinctions between nominal and rei 
Christians; and by it the measure of vital and effective Christianity enjoyed by any individua‘ 
may ordinarily be determined. ee . 
PRIVATE PRAYER. This, as a duty, rests upon the examples of good men in Scripture ; upon 
several passages of an injunctive character in the Old Testament; and, in the New, upon the 
express words of our Lord; which, while they suppose the practice of individual prayer to have 
been generally acknowledged as Oblizatory, enjoin that it should be strictly private. “ But 
thou, when thou prayest, enter into thy closet, (%) and when thou hast shut the door, pray to 
thy Father which is in secret, and thy Father which seeth in secret shall reward theé openly.” 
In this respect, also, Christ has himself placed us under the obligation of his owa example ; 
the Evangelists having been inspired to put on record several instances of his retirement into 
absolute privacy that he might “pray.” The reason for this institution of private devotion 
appears to have been to incite us to a friendly and confiding intercourse with God in all those 
particular cases which most concern our feelings and our interests; and it is a most affecting 
instance of the condescension and sympathy of God, that we are thus allowed to use a freedom 
with hin, in “ pouring out our hearts,” which we could nol do with our best and dearest friends. 
It is also most worthy of our notice, that when this duty is enjoined upon us by our Lord, he 
presents the Divine Being before us under a relation most of all adapted to inspire that unlimited 
confidence with which he would have us to approach him:—“Pray to thy Farner which is 
in secret.” Thus is the dread of his Omniscience, indicated by his “seeing in secret,” and of 
those other overwhelming attributes which Omnipresence and Omniscience cannot fail to 
suggest, mitigated, or only employed to inspire gréater freedom, and siete affiance. 
Famity prayer. Paley states the peculiar use of family prayer to consist in its influence 
upon servants and children, whose attention may be more easily commanded by this than by 
public worship. ‘The example and authority of a master and father act, also, in this way 
with greater force; and the ardour of devotion is better supported, and the sympathy more 
easily propagated through a small assembly, connected by the affections of domestic society, 
than in the presence of a mixed congregation.” ‘There is, doubtless, weight in these remarks ; 
but they are defective, both in not stating the obligation of this important duty, and in not fully 
exhibiting its advantages. ¥ 
. 2) Ets 70 rapeecov. Kuinoel observes, that the word ‘ answers to the Hebrew ™9y, an upper room set 
apart for retirement and prayer, among the Orientals.” 
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_- The absence of an express precept for family worship has, it is true, been urged against its 


ebligation even by some who have still considered it as a prudential and useful ordinance. But 

the strict obligation of so important a duty is not to be conceded for a moment, since it so plainly 
arises out of the very constitution of a family; and is confirmed by the earliest examples of the 
church of God. On the first of these points the following observations, from a very able and 
interesting work, (3) are of great weight :-— 

“The disposition of some men, professing Christianity, to ask peremptorily for a particular 
precept in all cases of incumbent moral duty, is one which every Christian would do well to 
examine; not only that he may never be troubled with it himself, but that he may be at no 
loss in answering such a man, if he’is called to converse with him. The particular duty to 
which he refers,—say, for example, family worship,—is comparatively of small account. His 
question itself is indicative not merely of great ignorance; it is symptomatic of the want of 
religious principle. ‘When a man says that he can only be bound to such a duty, a moral duty, 
by a positive and particular precept, I am satisfied that he could not perform it, in obedience 
to any precept whatever; nor could he even now, though he were to try. The truth is, that 
this man has no disposition toward such worship, and he rather requires to be informed of the 
grounds of all such obligation. 

“The duty of family devotion, therefore, let it be remembered, though it had been minutely 
erjoimed as to both substance and season, would not, after all, have been founded only on such 
injunctions.~ I want the reader thoroughly to. understand. the character of a Christian, the 
constitution of the family ; and out of this character and that constitution, he will find certain 
duties to arise necessarily; that is, they are essential to the continuance and well being of 
nimself as a Christian parent, and of the constitution over which he is set. In this case there 
can be no question as to their obligation, and fora precept there is no necessity. The Almighty, 
im his word, has not only said nothing in vain, but nothing except what is necessary. Now, 
as to family worship, for a particular precept I have no wish; no, not even for the sake of 
ethers, because Auer persuaded that the Christian, in his sober senses, will naturally obey, and 
ho othercanm, © 

“To aap yen, this request for a precise precept to some other branches of family 
duty: What would be thought of me, were I to demand an express precept to enforce my 
obligation to feed my children, arid another to oblige me to clothe them? one to express my 


obligation to teach them the use of letters, and another to secure my training them to lawful- 


or creditable professions or employments? ¢ All this,’ very properly you might reply, ‘is absurd 
im the highest degree; your obligation rests on much higher ground; nay, doth not nature 
itself teach you in this, and much more than this?? ‘Very true,’ I reply; ‘and is renewed 
nature, then, not to teach me far more still? To what other nature are such words as these 
addressed ?— Whatsoever things are true, whatsoever things are honest, whatsoever things are just, 
whatsoever things are pure, whatsoever things aré lovely, whatsoever things are of good report, if 
there be any virtue, and if there be any praise, think on these things.’ 

“Tndependently, however, of all this evidence with any rational Christian parent, I may 
confirm and establish his mind on much higher ground than even that which these pointed 
examples afford. To such a parent I might say, ‘Without hesitation, you will admit that 
your obligations to your family are to be measured now, and on the day of final account, by 

our capacity,—as a man by your natural, as a Christian by your spiritual, capacity? and, 
Lapses you may feel conscious of falling short daily, that you are under obligation to honour 
God to the utmost limit of this capacity ? You will also allow that, standing where you do, you 
are not now, like a solitary orphan without relatives, to be regarded only as a single individual. 
God himself, your Creator, your Saviour, and your Judge, regards you as the head of a family ; 
ahd, therefore, in possession of.a sacred trust; you have the care of souls? Now if you really 


+ «do measure obligation by capacity, then you will also at once allow, that you must do what 


you can, that he may, from your family, have as much honour as possible. 
“ ¢ Without hesitation you will also allow that God daily preserves you? And does he not 


_also preserve your family? But if he preserves, he has a right of property in each and all under 


ourroof. Shall he not; therefore, have from you acknowledgment of this? If daily he preserves, 
shall he not be daily acknowledged? And if acknowledged at all, how ought he to be so, if not 
upon your knees? And how can they khow this, if they do not hear it? 

Without hesitation you will also allow that you are a social as well as a reasonable being ? 
And often have you, therefore, felt how much the soothing influence of their sweet society has 
sustained you under your cares and trials, and grief itself. O! surely then, as a social being, 
you owe to them social worship; nor should you ever forget, that, in ancient days, there wag 
social worship here before it could be any where else.’ ” 

The same excellent writer has not, in his subsequent argument, given to the last remark in 
the above quotation all the force which it demands; for that social worship existed before 
worship more properly called public, that is, worship in indiscriminate assemblies, is the point 
which when followed out, most fully establishes the obligation. A great part, at least, of the 
worship of the Patriarchal times was domestic. The worship of God was observed in the 
families of Abraham, Jacob, and Job; nay, the highest species. of worship, the offering of 
(3) Anderson on the Domestic Constitution. 
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sacrifices, which it could not have. been without Divine appointment. . It arose, therefore, out 
of the original constitution of a family, that the father and natural -head was inyested with a 
sacred and religious character, and that with reference to his family; and if this has never 
been revoked by subsequent prohibition; but on the contrary, if its continuance has been 
subsequently recognised; then the family priesthood continues in force, and. stands on the 
same ground as several other religious obligations, which have passed from one dispensation, 
of revealed religion to another, without express reénactment. Ag aes 4. bat.) 
Let us then inquire, whether any such reypenien of this office, as originally veste 1 in the 


father of a family, took place after the appointment of a particular order of priests under the _ 


ve 


Mosaic economy. It is true that national sacrifices were offered by the Aaronical priests, and 
age some of those consuetudinary sacrifices, which, in the Patriarchal ages, were offered 
y the heads of families, and had reference specially to the general dispensation of religion 
under which every family was equally placed; yet the passover was a solemn religious act, 
the domestic nature of which is plainly marked, and it was to be an ordinance for-ever, and 
therefore was not taken out of the hands of the heads of families by the institution of the 
Aaronical priesthood, although the ceremony comprehended several direct acts of worship. 
‘The solemn instruction of the family is also in the law of Moses enjomed upon the father, 
“Thou shalt teach them diligently to thy children ;” and he was also directed to teach them 
the import of the different festivals,-and other commemorative institutions, "Thus the original 
relation of the father to his family, which existed in the Patriarchal age, is seenstill in existence, 
though changed in some of its circumstances: by the law. He is still the religious teacher ; 
still he offers prayers for them to God; and still “ blesses,”—an act which imports both prayer, 
praise, and official benediction. So the family of Jesse had a yearly sacrifice, 1 Sam. xx, 6. 
So David, although not a priest, returned to “bless his-household ;” and our Lord filled the 
office of the master of a family, as appears from his eating the passover with his disciples, and 
presiding as such over the whole rite: And although the passage, “Pour out thy fury upon 
the Heathen, and upon the families which call not upon thy name,” Jer. x, 25, does not arty 
decidedly refer to acts of domestic worship, yet it is probable that the phraseology was influ- 
enced by that practice among the pious Jews themselves ;—neither did the Heathen nationally, - 
nor in their families, acknowledge God. Nor is it a trifling confirmation of the ancient practice: 
of a formal and visible domestic religion, that in Paganism, which corrupted the forms of the 
true religion, and especially those of the Patriarchal dispensation, we see the signs of a family 
as wellasa public idolatry,as exhibited in their private “chambers of imagery,” their household 
deities ; and the religious.ceremonies which it was incumbent upon the head of every house to 
erform. : 
, The sacred-character and office of the father and master of a household, passed from Judaism 
into Christianity ; for here, also, we find nothing which revokes and repeals it: A duty so 
well understood both among Jews and even Heathens, as that the head of the house ought to 
influence its religious character, needed no special injunction. ~The father or master who 
believed was baptized, and all his “house ;” the first religious societies were chiefly domestic ; 
and. the antiquity of domestic religious services among Christians, leaves it unquestionable, 
that, when the number of Christians increased so as to require a separate assembly in some 
m8 05 room or chureh, the domestic worship was not superseded. But for the division of 
s in the fourth chapter of the Epistle to the Colossians, it would scarcely have been 
suspected that the first and second verses contained two distinct. and unconnected precepts, 
—‘Masters, give unto your servants that which is just and equal, knowing that ye also have 
a Master in heaven; continue in prayer, and watch in the same with thanksgiving ;” a:collo- 
cation of persons and duties which seems to intimate that the sense of the Apostle was, that 
the “servant,” the slave, should partake of the benefit of those continual prayers and daily 
thanksgivings which it is enjoined upon the master to offer. E o 

As the obligation to this branch of devotion is passed over by Paley, so the advantages of 
family worship are but very imperfectly stated by him. The offering of prayer to God in a 
family cannot but lay the ground ofa special regard to its interests and concerns on the part 
of him, who is thus constantly acknowledged; and the advantage, therefore, is more than a 
mere sentimental one; and more than that of giving effect to the “master’s example.” ‘The 
blessings of providence and of grace; defence against evil, or peculiar supports under it; ma 
thus be expected from Him, who has said, “In all thy ways acknowledge him, and he sha 
direct thy paths ;” and that when two or three are met in his name, he is “in the midst of th 
‘The family is a “church in a house ;” and its ministrations, as they are acceptable to 
eannot but. be followed by his direct blessing. 

Pupuic prayer, under which we ‘include the assembling of ourselves together for every 
branch of public worship. 

The Scriptural obligation of this is partly founded upon example, and partly upon precept ; 
so that no person who admits that authority, can question this great duty without manifest 
and criminal inconsistency. The institution of public worship under the law; the practice of 
synagogue worship among the Jews, from at least the time of Ezra, (4) cannot be questioned ; 

(4) Some writers contend that synagogues were as old as the ceremonial law. That they were ancient is 
proved from Acts xv, 21,—“ Moses of old time hath in every city them that preach him, being read in. the 
synagogues every Sabbath day.” <. > a MN gy saath 
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both which were sanctioned by the practice of our Lord and his Apostles. The course of the 

synagogue worship became indeed the model of that of the Christian church. _ It consisted ing a 

prayer, reading and explaining the Scriptures, and singing of psalms; and thus one of the most Seg 

important means of instructing nations, and of spreading and- maintaining the influence of 

~ morals and religion among a. people, passed from the Jews into all Christian countries. ae 
“The fe the authority for our regular attendance upon public worship, is either inferential — D 


2 


or direc he command to publish the. ospel includes the obligation of assembling to hear y oR, 
it; the name by which a. Christian society 1s designated in Scripture, is a church; which 
» signifies an “assembly” for the transactio ome business; and, in the case of a Christian si 
assembly, the business must be necessarily spiritual, and include the sacred exercises of prayer, 
praise, and hearing the Scriptures. But we have more direct precepts, although the practice 
‘was obviously continued from Judaism, and was therefore consuetudinary. Some of the 
Epistles of Paul are commanded to be read in the churches. The singing of psalms, hymns, | 
and spiritual songs, is enjoined as an act of solemn worship “to the Lord;” and St. Paul 
cautions the Hebrews that they “forsake not the assembling of themselves together.” The 
practice of the primitive age is also manifest from the Epistles of St. Paul. The Lord’s Supper 
was celebrated by the body of believers collectively; and this Apostle prescribes to the Cormth- 
ians regulations for the exercises of prayer and:prophesyings, “when they came together in, 
the church,”—the assembly. The statedness and order of these “holy offices” in the primitive, 
church, appears also from the Apostolical Epistle of St. Clement :. “We ought also, looking’ 
into the depths of the Divine knowledge, to do all things in order, whatsoever rHz Lorp hath 
commanded to be done. We ought to make our oblations, and perform our holy offices, at their 
appointed seasons; for these he hath commanded to be done, not irregularly or by chance, but 
at determinate times and hours; as he hath likewise ordained by his supreme will, where, and 
by what persons, they shall be performed; that so all things being done according to his 
pleasure, may be acceptable in his sight.” This passage is remarkable for urging a Divine 
authority for the public services of the church, by which St. Clement, no doubt, means the 
authority of the inspired directions of the Apostles. ae “ i 
_ The ends of the institution of public worship are of such obvious importance, that it must, 
~ ever be considered-as one of the most condescending and gracious dispensations of God to man, 
By this his Church confesses his name before the world; by this the public teaching of his 
word is associated with acts calevlated to affect the mind with that solemnity which is the 
est preparation for hearing it to edification. It isthus that the ignorant and vicious are colleced 
together, and instructed and warned; the invitations of mercy are published to the guilty, soe 
the sorrowful and afflicted are comforted. In these assemblies God, by his Holy Sprit, 
diffuses his vital and sanctifying influence, and takes the deyout into a fellowship with hin 
from which they derive strength to do and to suffer his will in the various scenesof life; 
he thus affords them a foretaste of the deep and hallowed pleasures which are reseryed for 
them at “his right hand for evermore.” Prayers and intercessions are here heard for yational 
and public interests ; and while the benefit of these exercises descends upon a country, all are 
kept sensible of the dependence of every public and personal interest upon God.) 
calls forth the grateful emotions, and gives cheerfulness to piety ; and: that “inst 
righteousness,” which is so perpetually repeated, diffuses the principles of mor 
throughout society ; enlightens and gives activity to conscience ; raises the sta 
attaches shame to vice, and praise to virtue; and thus exerts a poveny ee 
upon mankind. Laws thus receive a force, which, in other circumstances, the 
acquire, even were they enacted in as great perfection; and the administration of jist 
aided by the strongest possible obligation and sanction being given to legal oaths, 
‘domestic relations are rendered more strong and interesting by the very habit of the atte 
of families upon the sacred services of the sanctuary of the Lord; and the rich and; 
meeting together there, and standing on the same common ground of sinners bepr 
equally dependent upon him, and equally suing for his mercy, has a powerful, thoy € 
an insensible, influence in humbling the pride which is nourished by superior rank, and in 
raising the lower classes above abjectness of spirit, without injuring their humility. Piety, 
benevolence, and patriotism, are equally dependent for their purity and vigour upon fhe regular 
1d devout worship of God in the simplicity of the Christian dispensation, 
few words on liturgies or forms of prayer may here have a proper place. | ~ S 
The necessity of adhering to the simplicity of the first age of the church, as to worship, ne 
scarcely be defended by argument. If no liberty were intended to be given to ascommodate 
the modes of worship to the circumstances of different people and times, we shoyd, no doubt, 
have had some express directory on the subject in Scripture ; but in the exercise pf this liberty 
steady regard is to be paid to the spirit and genius and simple character of Chistianity, and 
a respectful deference to the practice of the Apostles and their immediate successors. ith 
out these, formality and superstition, to both of which human nature is very ligble, are apt to 
be induced ;_ and when once they enter they increase, as the history of the chujch sufficiently 
shows, indefinitely, until true religion is buried beneath the mass of observan¢es which have 
been introduced as her aids and hané¢ . Our Lord’s own words are here directly appli- 
cable and important: “God is a Spirit; and they that worship him, must worship him in 
spirit and in truth,” The worship must be adapted to the spiritual nature of God, and to his 
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revealed perfections. ‘To such a Being the number of prayers, the quantity of worship so to 
speak, to which corrupt churches have attached so much importance, can be of no value. As 
a Spirit, he seeks the worship of the.spirit of man; and regards nothing external in that wor- 
ship but as it is the expression of those emotions of humility, faith, gratitude, and hope, which 
are the principles he condescendingly approves in man. “True” worship, we are also taught 
by these words, is the worship of the heart; it springs from humility, faith, gratitude, and 
hope ; and its final cause, or end, is to better man, by bringing upon his affections the sancti- 
fying and comforting influence of grace. The modes of worship which best promote this end, 
and most effectually call these principles into exercise, are those therefore which best accord 
with our Lord’s rule: and if in the Apostolic age we see this end of worship most directl 
accomplished, and these emotions most vigorously and with greatest purity excited, the novel- 
ties of human invention can add nothing to the effect, and for that very reason have greatly 
diminished it. In the Latin and Greek churches we see a striking conformity in the vestments, 
he processions, the pictures, and images, and other parts of a complex and gorgeous ceremonial, 
the Jewish typical worship, and to that of the Gentiles, which was an imitation of it without 
ypical meaning. But it is not even pretended that in these circumstances it is founded upon 
rimitive practice ; or, if pretended, this is obviously an impudent assumption. 
| Liturgies, or forms of service, do not certainly come under this censure, except when they 
ntain superstitious acts of devotion to saints, or are so complicated, numerous, and length- 









‘ened, that the only principle to which they can be referred is the common, but unworthy 


otion, that the Divine Being is rendered placable by continued service; or that the wearisome 
xercise of vocal prayers, continued for long periods, and in painful postures, is a necessary 
enance to man, and, as such, acceptable to God. In those Reformed Churches of Christendom 
in which they are used, they have been greatly. abridged, as well as purified from the corrup- 
ons of the middle ages. In some they are more copious than in others, while many religious 
ocieties have rejected their use altogether ; and in a few they are so used as to afford competent 
space also forextempore devotion. fi 
The advocates and opponents of the use of forms of prayer in public worship have both run 
into great extremes, and attempted generally to prove too much against each other. : 
| If the use of forms‘of prayer in prose be objected to, their use in verse ought to be rejected 
on the same principle ; and extemporaneous psalms and hymns must, for consistency’s sake, 
be tequired of a minister, as well as extemporaneous prayefs; or the practice of singing, as a 
pe of God’s worship, must be given up. Again: If the objection to the use ofa form of prayer 
€ hot in its matter; but merely as it contains petitions not composed by ourselyes, or by the 
offitiating minister on the occasion; the same objection would lie to our using any petitions 
fouid in the Psalms or other devotional parts of Scripture, although adapted to our case, and 
expressed in words far more fitting than our own. . If we think precomposed prayers incom- 
patible with devotion, we make it essential to devotion that we should frame our desires into our 
own words; whereas nothing can be more plain, than that whoever has composed the words, 
if they correspond with our desires, they become the prayer of our hearts, and are, as such, 
acceptable to God. The objection to petitionary forms composed by others, supposes also that 
we know the things which it is proper for us to ask without the assistance of others. This 
maybe sometimes the case; but as we must be taught what to pray for by the Holy Serip- . 
a, 80, in proportion as we understand what we are authorized to pray for by. those 





Scriptures, our prayers become more varied, and distinct, and. comprehensive, and, therefore, 
edifying. But all helps to the understanding of the Scriptures, as to what they encourage us 
to ask of God, is a help to us in prayer. Thus the exposition of Christian privileges and 
blessings from the pulpit, affords us this assistance ; thus the public extempore prayers we. 
hear offred by ministers and enlightened Christians, assist us in the same respect; and the 
‘written and recorded prayers-of the wise and pious in different ages, fulfil the same office, and " 
to so greit an extent, that scarcely any who offer extempore prayer escape falling into phrases 
and terns of expression, or even entire petitions, which have been originally derived from 
liturgies. Even in extempore services, the child accustomed to the modes of precatory 
expression used by the parent, and the people to those of their ministers, imitate them uncon- 
sciously ; inding the desires of their hearts already embodied in suitable and impressive words. 
The objetion, therefore, to the use of forms of prayer, when absolute, is absurd, and involves 
rinciples which no one acts upon, or can act upon. It also disregards example and ane 
he high priest of the Jews pronounced yearly a form of benediction. ‘The Psalms of David, 
and other inspired Hebrew poets, whether chanted or read makes no difference, were composed 
for the use 0; the sanctuary, and formed a part of the regular devotions of the people. Forms. 
of prayer we'e used in the synagogue service of the Jews, which, though multiplied in subse- 
quent times, ro as to render the service tedious and superstitious, had among them some that 
were in use between the return from the Saige and the Christian era, and were therefore. 
sanctioned by the practice of our Lord and his Apostles. (5) John Baptist appears also to 
have given a form of prayer to his disciples, in which he was followed by our Lord. ‘The latter 
has indeed been questioned, and were it to be argued that our Lord intended that form ot 
prayer alone to be used, too much would be proved by the advocates of forms. On the other 


(5) Prideaux’s Connection, Fol, edit, vol. i, p. 304. ri 
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hand, although the words, “‘after this manner pray ye,” intimate that the Lord’s Prayer was 
given as a model of prayer, so the words in another Evangelist, “when ye pray, say,” as fully 
indicate an intention to prescribe-a form. It seems, therefore, fair, to consider the Lord’s 
Prayer as intended bothas a model and a form; and he must be very fastidious who, though 
he uses it as the model of his own prayers, by paraphrasing its petitions in his own words, 
should scruple to use it in its native simplicity and force as a form. That its use as a form, 
though not its exclusive use, was originally intended by our Lord, appears, I think, very 
clearly, from the disciples desiring to be taught to pray, “as John taught his disciples.” If, as 
it has been alleged, the Jewish rabbies, at so early a period, were in the custom of giving short 
forms of prayer to their disciples, to be used in the form given, or to be enlarged upon by the 
pupil at his pleasure, this would fully explain the request of the disciples. However, without 
laying much stress upon the antiquity of this practice, we may urge, that if John Baptist gave 
a form of prayer to his followers, the conduct of our Lord in teaching his disciples to pray, by 
what is manifestly a regularly connected series of petitions, is accordant with their request ; 
but if the Baptist only taught what topics ought to be introduced in prayer, and the disciples 
of Jesus wished to be instructed in like manner, it is difficult to account for their request being 
granted, not by his giving directions as to the topics of prayer, but by his uttering a regular 
prayer itself. ‘That our Lord intended‘that prayer to be used as adapted to that period of his 
dispensation ; and that the petitions in that form are admirably applicable to every period of 
Christianity, and may be used profitably ; and that its use implies a devout respect to the 


words of Him “who spake as never man spake ;” are points from which theré does not appear 
a ce ¥, ; 


any, reasonable ground of dissent. te 
he practice of the primitive church may also be urged in favour of liturgies. Founded as 
the early worship of Christians was, upon the model of the synagogue, the use of short forms 
of prayer, or collects, by them, is at least probable. It must indeed be granted that extended 
and regular liturgies were of a later date; and that extempore prayers were constantly offered 
in their assemblies for public worship. This appears clear enough from several passages | 
St. Paul’s Epistles, and the writings of the Fathers; so that no liturgical service can be so 
framed as entirely to shut out, or not to leave convenient space for, extempore prayer by the 
minister without departing from the earliest models. But the Lord’s Prayer appears to have 
been in frequent use in the earliest times, and a series of collects; which seems allowed even 
oy Lord King, although he proves that the practice for the minister to pray “according to his 
ability,” (6) that is, to use his gifts in extempore prayer, was a constant part of the public 
worship in the first ages. 

Much, therefore, is evidently left to wisdom and prudence ina case where we have no explicit 
direction in the Scriptures; and as a general rule to be modified by circumstances, we may 
perhaps with safety affirm, that the best mode of public worship is that which unites a brief 
Scriptural liturgy with extempore prayers by the minister. This will more clearly appear if 
we consider the exceedingly futile character of those objections which have been reciprocally 
employed by the opponents and advocates of forms, when they have carried their views to an 
extreme. ; 

To public liturgies it has been objected, that “forms of prayer composed in one age become 
unfit for another, by the unavoidable change of language, circumstances, and opinions.” To 
this it may be answered, 1. That whatever weight there may be in the objection, it can only 
apply to cases where the form is, in all its parts, made imperative upon the officiating minister ; 
or where the church imposing it, neglects to accommodate the liturgy to meet all such changes, 


& 


when innocent. 2. That the general language of no form of prayer among ourselves, has - 


become obsolete in point of fact ; a few expressions only being, according to modern notions, 
uncouth, or unusual. 3. That the petitions they contain are suited, more or less, to all men 
at all times, whatever may be their “circumstances;” and that as to “opinions,” if they so 
change in a church as to become unscriptural, it is an advantage arising out of a public form, 
that it is auxiliary to the Scriptures in bearing testimony against them; that a natural reve- 
rence for ancient forms tends to preserve their use, after opinions have become lax; and 
that they are sometimes the means of recovering a church from error. 

Another objection is, that the perpetual repetition of the same form of words produces 
weariness and inattentiveness in the congregation. There is some truth in this; but it is often 
carried much too far. A devotional mind will not weary in the repetition of a Scriptural and 
well arranged liturgy, if not too long to be sustained by the infirmity of the body. Whether 
forms are used, or extempore prayer be practised; effort and application of mind are necessary 
in. the hearer to enter into the spirit of the words; and each mode is wearisome to the careless 
and indevout, though not, we grant, in equal degrees. The objection, as far as it has any 
weight, would be reduced to nothing, were the hturgy repeated. only at one service on the 
Sabbath, so that at the others the minister might be left at liberty to pray with more direct 
reference to the special circumstances of the people, the church, and the world. 

The general character which all forms of prayer must take, is a third objection; but this is 
mot true absolutely of any liturgy, and much less of that of the Church of England. All prayer 


Pd This expression occurs in Justin Martyr’s Second Apology, where he particularly describes the moda 
of primitive worship 
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“must, and ought to be, general, beca ¢ ask for blessings which all others need as much as 
ourselves; but that icwarity which into the different, parts of a Christian’ religious 
experience and conflicts, dangers and duties, is found very forcibly and feelingl expressed in 
that liturgy. That gr articularity is often needed than this excellent ha of prayer 

be contairis, must, howe wed; and this, as well as prayer suited to occasional cireum- 
stances, might be | more frequent use of extempore prayer, without displaci 
the liturgy itself. therefore, has no force, except when extempore prayer is 
excluded, or confined v narrow a, limit. s 
On the other hand, iminate advocates of liturgies have carried their objections to 
* extempore prayer to a very absurd extreme. Without a liturgy the folly and enthusiasm of 
many, they pings ger of producing extravagant or impious addresses to God; that 
1 between their attention to the minister, and their own devotion being 
ign etition before they hear it; and to this they add the labouring recollecti 
delivery of many extempore speakers, The first and third of these objections 
only where foolish, enthusiastic, and incompetent ministers are employed; and 
ich can but rarely exist, is easily remedied. The second objection lay as forci 
ixed prayers of the Scriptures at the time they were first uttered, as 
now ; and it would lie against the use of the collects, and occasion 
vyer uced into the regular liturgy, in the case of all who are not 
not to have prayer books. We may also observe, that if evils of so serious 
y results of extempore praying; if devotion is hindered, and Lem 24 
nd produced ; and impiety and enthusiasm promoted; it is rather singular 
yer should have been so constantly practises in the primitive church, and that 
have been wholly prohibited to the clergy on all occasions, in later times. The 
cts ever, of our own age prove that there is, to say the least, an equal degree of devotion, 
in equal absence of confusedness of thought in the worshippers, where no lit is-used, as 
DM where extempore prayer is unknown. Cece of folly and enthusiasm are also but few in 
the ministry of such churches; and when they occur they have a better remedy than entirel 
7} ‘to exclude extempore prayers by liturgies, and thus to shut out the great benefits of that mode 
% 


_ of worship, for the loss of which no exclusive form of service can atone. , 
ne we think, comes to this,—that there are advantages in each mode of worship; 







































T 
and that, when combined prudently, the public service of the sanctuary has its most 
m5 constitution. Much, however, in the practice of churches is to be regulated by due respect to. 
_ differences of opinion, and even to prejudice, on a point upon which we are left at-liberty by 
’ the Scriptures, and which must therefore be ranked among things prudential. Were, as in 
many other things, Christians must give place to each other, and do all things “in charity.” 
PRAISE AND THANKSGIVING are implied in prayer, and included indeed in our definition of 
that duty, as given above.» But beside those ascriptions of praise and expressions of gratitude, 
which are to be mingled with the precatory part of our devotions, solemn psalms and hyrmng 
» . . . . 
of praise, to be sung with the voice, and accompanicd with the melody of the heart, are of 
Apostolic injunction, and form an important and exhilarating part of the worship of God, 
whether public or social. It is thus that God is publicly acknowledged as the great source of 
all good, and the end to which all good ought again to tend in love and obedience; and the 
practice of stirring up our hearts to a thankful remembrance of his goodness, is ually import- 
ant in its moral influence upon our feelings now, and as it tends to poh us for our eternal 
enjoyment hereafter. “Prayer,” says a divine of the English Church, “awakens in us a 
sorrowful sense of wants and imperfections, and confession induces a sad remerabrance of our 
uilt and miscarriages; but thanksgiving has nothing in it but a warm sense of the i 









“ love, and the most endearing goodness, as it is the overflow of a heart full of love, the free 
sally and emi ‘soul, that is captivated and endeared by kindness. To laud and i 
the t vhich we were born, and the heaven for which we were designed; and 





we are ¢ d to such a vigorous sense of Divine love as the blessed inhabitants of heaven 
have attaine shall need no git preg or enjoyment to make us for ever happy, but 





only to: s to God and the Lamb; the vigorous relish of whose 
goodness | flame our love, and animate our gratitude, that to eternal ages we 
shall never 9 refrain fro eaking out into new songs of praise, and then every new 
song will er ew pleasure, and every new pleasure create a new song.” (7) 
* 
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» have just been treatin ‘of the public worship of Almighty God, so we may 2 

rd upon the consecration of one day in seven for that service, that it may be long 


_ continued than on days in which the business of life calls foF’our exertions, and our m 
kept free from its distractions. . "A 
(7) Dr. Scott.” 
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The obligation ofa Sabbatical institution upon Christians, as well as the extent of it, have 
been the subjects of much controversy.. Christian churches themselves have differed; and 
the theologians of the same. church. uch has been written upon the subject on each side, 
and much research and learning employed, sometimes to darken a very plain subject. 

The circumstance, that the observance of a Sabbath is no where, ‘in so many words, enjoined 
upon Christians, by our Lord and his Apostles, has been assumed as the reason for so great 
a license of criticism and argument as that which has been often i idulged in. to unsettle the 
strictness of the obligation of this duty. Its obligation has been re aoe as standing upon 
the ground of inference only, and therefore of human opinion; and thus the opimion against 
Sabbatical institutions has been held up as equally weighty with the opinion in their favour ; 
and the liberty which has been claimed, has been too oftet hastily concluded to be Christian — 
liberty. This, however, is travelling much too fast; for if the ease were as much a matter of 
inference, as such persons would have it, it does not follow that every inference is alike good ; 
or that the opposing inferences have an equal force of truth, any more than of piety. 

The question respects the will of God as to this particular point,—whether 01 eday wee 1 
is to be wholly devoted to religion, exclusive of worldly business, and worldly pleasures? | 
there are but two ways in which the will of God can be collected from his wore 
some explicit injunction upon all, or by incidental circumstances. Let us then alloy 
moment, that we have no such explicit injunction ; yet we havecove lena IE 
trary: let us allow that we have only for our guidance in inferring the will of | 

articular, certain circumstances declarative of his will; yet this important c 
, Inevitable, that all such indicative circumstances are in favour of a Sabbatical institut 
that there is not one which exhibits any thing contrary to it. The seventh day wa: 
at the close of the creation; its sanctity was afterward marked by the withholdin 
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1g nna. 
on that day, and the provision of a double supply on the sixth, and that previous to the giving 


of the law from Sinai: it was then made a part of that great epitome of religious and L 
duty, which God wrote with his own finger on tables of stone; it was a part of the public. 
political law of the only people to whom Almighty God ever made himself a political head’ 
and ruler ; its observance is connected throughout the prophetic age with the highest promises,. 
its violations with the severest maledictions ;, it was among the Jews in our Lord’s time a day: 
of solemn religious assembling, and was so observed by him; when changed to the first day’ 
of the week, it was the day on which the first Christians assembled ; it was called, by way of. 
- eminence, “the Lord’s day ;” and we have inspired authority to say, that, both under the Old: 
and New Testament dispensations, it is used as an expressive type of the heavenly and eternal 
yest. Now, against all these circumstances so strongly declarative of the will of God, as ta’ 
the observance of a Sabbatical institution, what circumstance or passage of Scripture can be 
opposed, as bearing upon it a contrary indication? Truly not one; except those passages in 

St. Paul, in which he speaks of Jewish Sabbaths, with their Levitical rites, and of a distinction, 
of days, both of which marked a weak or a criminal adherence to the abolished ceremonial 
dispensation; but which touch not the Sabbath as a branch of the moral law; or as it was. 
changed, by the authority of the Apostles, to the first day of the week. j 

If, then, we were left to determine the point by inference merely, how powerful is the infer~ 
ence as to what is the will of God with respect to the keeping of the Sabbath on the one hand, 
and how totally unsupported is the opposite inference on the other! 

. It may also be observed, that. those who will so strenuously insist upon the absence of «7 
express command as to the Sabbath in the writings of the Evangelists and Apostles, as explicit 
as that of the Decalogue, assume, that, the will of God is only obligatory when manifested in 
some one mode, which they judge to. be most, fit. But this is a monstrous hypothesis ; for 
however the will of God may be manifested, if it is with such clearness as to exclude all 
reasonable doubt, it is equally obligatory. as when it assumes the formality of legal promul- 
gation. Thus the Bible is not all in the form of express and authoritative ommand ; it teaches 
by examples, by proverbs, by songs, by iacidental allusions and occurrences; a d yet is, 
throughout, a manifestation of the will of God as to morals and religion. i a thei: various. 
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branches, and if disregarded, it will be so at every man’s peril. es 
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But strong as this ground is, we quit it for a still stronger. It is y a mistake, that the 
Sabbath, because not reénacted with the formality of the Decalogu ot expheitly enjoined 
upon Christians, and that the testimony of Scripture to such an injunction is sot unequivocal 
and irrefragable. We shall soon prove that the Sabbath was appointed at the creation of the, 
world, and consequently for all men, and therefore for Christians; since there was never any 
repeal of the original institution, To this we add, that if the moral law be the law of Chris- 
tians, then is the Sabbath as explicitly enjoined upon them as upon the Jews, But that the 
moral law is our law, as well as the law of the Jews, all but Antinomians must acknowledge ; » 
and few, we suppose, will be inclined to run into the fearful mazes of that error, in order to 
support lax notions as to the obligation of the Sabbath, into which, however, y must be 
plunged, if they deny the law of the Decalogue to be binding upon us. That1 
upon us, a few passages of Scripture will prove as well as many. eae 

Our Lord declares, that he “came-not to destroy the Law and the Prophets, but to fulfil.” 
‘Take it, that by the “Law,” he meant both the moral and the ceremonial; ceremonial law 
could only be fulfilled in him, by realizing its types; and moral law, by upholding its 
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authority. For “the Prophets,” they admit of a similar distinction ; they either enjoin moral- 
ity, or utter prophecies of Christ; the latter of which were fulfilled in the sense of accom: 
plishment, the former by being sanctioned and enforced. That the observance of the Sabbath 
is a part of the moral law, is clear from its being found in the Decalogue, the doctrine‘of which 
our Lord sums up in the moral duties of loving God and our neighbour; and for this reason 
the injunctions of the Prophets, on the subject of the Sabbath, are to be regarded as a part of 
their moral teaching. (8) Some divines have, it is true, called the observance of the Sabbath 
a positive, and not amoral precept. If it were so, its obligation is precisely the same, in all - 
cases where God himself has not relaxed it; and if a positive precept only, it has surely a 


_ special eminence given to it, by being placed in the list of the Ten Commandments, and being 


ae able, with them, of an epitome which resolves them into the love’of God and our neigh- 
font, (9) The truth seems to be, that it is a mixed precept, and not wholly positive; but 
intimately, perhaps essentially, connécted with several moral principles, of homage to God, 
and mercy to men; with the obligation of religious worship, of public religious worship, and of 
undistracted public worship : and this will account for its collocation in the Decalogue with the 
highest duties of religion, and the leading rules of personal and social morality. 

The passage from our Lord’s sermon on the mount, with its context, is a sufficiently explicit 
enforcement of the moral law, generally, upon his followers; but when he says, “'The Sab- 
bath was made for man,” he clearly refers to its original institution, as a universal law, and 
not to its obligation upon the Jews only, in consequence of the enactments-of the law of 
Moses. It ‘was made for man,” not as he may be a Jew, or a Christian; but as man, a 
creature hound to love, worship, and obey his God and Maker, and on his trial for eternity. 

Another explicit proof that the law of the Ten Commandments, and, consequently, the law 
of the Sabbath, is obligatory upon Christians, is found in the answer of the Apostle to an 
objection to the doctrine of justification by faith, Rom. iii, 31, “Do we then make void the 
law through faith?” which is equivalent to asking, Does Christianity teach, that the law is 
no longer obligatory on Christians, because it teaches that no man can be justified by it? To 
this he answers, in the most solemn form of expression, “God forbid; yea, we establish the 
law.” Now, the sense in which the Apostle uses the. term, “the law,” in this argument, is 
indubitably marked in chap. vii, 7, “Ihad not known sin but by the law ; for [had not known 
lust, except the law had said, Thou shalt not covet :” which being a plain reference to the tenth 
command of the Decalogue, as plainly shows that the Decalogue is “the law” of which he 


. speaks. This, then, is the law which is “established” by the Gospel; and this can mean 
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nothing else than the establishment and confirmation of its authority, as the rule of all inward 
and outward holiness. Whoever, therefore, denies the obligation of the Sabbath on Christians, 
denies the obligation of the whole Decalogue ; and there is-no real medium between the acknow- 
ledgment of the Divine authority of this sacred institution, as a universal law, and that gross 
corruption of Christianity, generally designated Antinomianism. »~ 
Nor is there any force in the dilemma into which the Anti-Sabbatarians would push us, 
when they argue, that, if the case be so, then are we bound to the same circumstantial exacti- 
tude of obedience as to this command, as to the other precepts of the Decalogue ; and, there- 
fore, that we are bound to observe the seventh day, reckoning from Saturday, as the Sabbath. 
day. But, as the command is partly positive, and partly moral, it may have circumstances 
which are capable of being altered in perfect accordance with the moral principles on which 
it rests, and the moral ends which it proposes. Such circumstances are not indeed to be 
judged of on our own authority. We must either have such general principles for our guid= 
ante as have been revealed by God, and cannot therefore be questioned, or some special 
authority from which there can be no just appeal. Now, though there is not on record any 
Divine command issued to the Apostles, to change the Sabbath from the day on which it was 
neld hy the Jews, to the first day of the week; yet, when we see that this was done in the 
Apostelic age, and that St. Paul speaks of the Jewish Sabbaths as not being obligatory upon 
Christiags, while he yet contends that the whole moral law is obligatory upon them ; the fair 
inference is, that this change of the day was made by Divine direction. It is at least more 
than inference, that the change was made under the sanction of inspired men; and those men, 
the appointed rulers in the church of Christ; whose business it was to “set all things: in 
order,” which yertained to its worship and moral government. We may rest well enough, 
therefore, satisfied with this,—that as a Sabbath is obligatory upon us, we act under Apostolic 
authority for ee it on the first day of the week, and thus commemorate at once the 
creation and the redemption of the world, 
‘hus, even if it wete' conceded, that the change of the day was made by the agreement of 
\postles, without express directions from Christ, (which is not probable,) it is certain that 
s not done without eapress authority confided to them by Christ; but it would not even 
v from this change, that they did in reality make any alteration in the law of the Sabbath, 
either as it stood at the time of its original institution at the close of the creation, or in the 
Decalogue of Moses. The same portion of time which constituted the seventh day from the 
creation, could not be observed in all parts of the earth; and it is not probable, therefore, that 
the original law expresses more, than that a seventh day, or one day in seven, the seventh 
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(8) Sec this stated more at large, part ili, chap. i, (9) See p. 339. 
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day after six days of labour, should be thus appropriated, from whatever point the enumera- 
tion might set out, or the hebdomadal cycle begin. ‘or if more had been intended, then it 
would have been necessary to establish a rule for the reckoning of days themselves, which has 
been different in different nations; some reckoning from evening to evening, as the Jews now 
do; others from midnight to midnight, &c. So that those persons in this country and in 
America, who hold their Sabbath on Saturday, under the notion of exactly conforming to the 
Old Testament, and yet calculate the days from midnight to midnight, have no assurance’ at 
all that they do not desecrate a part of the original Sabbath, which might begin, as the Jewish 
Sabbath now, on Friday evening; and, on the contrary, hallow a portion of a common day, 
by extending the Sabbath beyond Saturday evening. Even. if this were ascertained, the Fs 
differences of latitude and longitude would throw the whole into disorder ; and it is not probab ‘ 
that a universal. law should have been fettered with that circumstantial exactness, which w hig 
have rendered difficult, and sometimes doubtful, astronomical calculations necessary in order nee 
toits being obeyed according to the intention of the Lawgiver. Accordingly we find, says Mr. 
Holden, that f ; 
“Tn the original institution it-is stated iv-general terms, that God blessed and sanctified the 
seventh day, which must undoubtedly imply the sanctity of every seventh day; but not that 
it is to be subsequently reckoned from the first demiurgic day. Had this been included in the 
command of the Almighty, something, it is probable, avout: have been added declaratory of 
the intention; whereas expressions the most undefined are employed ; not a syllable is uttered 
concerning the order and number of the days; and it cannot reasonably be disputed that the ie 
command is truly obeyed by the separation of every seventh day, from common to sacred 
purposes, at whatever given time the cycle may commence. ‘The difference in the mode of 
expression: here from that which the sacred historian has used in the first chapter, is very 
remarkable. At the conclusion of each division of the work of creation, he says, ‘’The evening 
and the morning were the first day,’ and so on; but at the termination of the-whole, he merely 
calls it the seventh day; a diversity of phrase, which, as it would be inconsistent with every 
idea of inspiration to suppose it wndesigned, must’ have been intended to denote a day, leavmg 
it to each people as to what manner it is to be reckoned. "The term obviously imports the 
period of the earth’s rotation round its axis, while it is left undetermined, whether it shall be 
counted from evening or morning, from noon or midnight. The terms of the law are, ‘Remember 
the Sabbath day, to keep it holy. Six days shalt thou labour, and do all thy work; but the 
seventh day is the Sabbath of the Lord thy God.—For in six days the Lord made heaven and 
earth, the sea, and all that in them is, and rested the seventh day ; wherefore the Lord blessed 
the Sabbath day, and hallowed it” ‘With respect to time, it is here mentioned in the same 
indefinite manner as at its primeval institution, nothing more being expressly required than to 
observe a day of sacred rest after every six days of labour. The seventh day is to be kept 
holy ; but not a word is said as to what epoch the commencement of the series is to be referred ; 
nor could the Hebrews have determined from the Decalogue what day of the week was to be 
kept as their Sabbath. The precept,is not, Remember the seventh day of the week, to keep 
it holy, but ‘Remember the Sabbath day, to keep it holy ;’ and in the following explication of 


% 


these expressions, it is not said that the seventh day of the week is the Sabbath, but without = 
restriction, ‘The seventh day is the Sabbath of the Lord thy God ;’ not the seventh according = 
to any particular method of computing the septenary cycle ; but, in reference to the six before r 


mentioned, every seventh day in rotation after six of labour.” (1) 

Thus that part of the Jewish law, the Decalogue, which, on the authority of the New 
‘Testament, we have shown to be obligatory upon Christians, leaves the computation of the 
hebdomadal cycle undetermined; and, after six days of labour, enjoins the seventh as the 
Sabbath, to which the Christian.practice as exactly conforms as the Jewish. It is not, how- 
ever, left to every individual to determine which day should be his Sabbath, though he should 
fulfil the law so far as to abstract the seventh part of his time from labour. It was ordained 
for worship, for public worship; and it is therefore necessary that the Sabbath should be 
uniformly observed by a whole community at the same time. The Divine Legislator of the 
Jéws interposed for this end, by special direction, as'to his people. The first Sabbath kept in 
the wilderness was calculated from the first day in which the manna fell; and with no appa~ 
rent. reference to the creation of the world. By Apostolic authority, it is now fixed to beheld 
on the first day of the week; and thus one of the great ends for which it was established, that 
it should be a day of “holy convocation,” is secured. : 

The above observations proceed upon the ground, that the Sabbath, according to the fair 
interpretation of the words of Moses, was instituted upon the creation of the world. But we 
have had divines of considerable eminence in the English Church, who have atten 
disprove this. The reason of the zeal displayed by some of them on this question mi 
easily explained. AD ot ) 

All the Churches of the Reformation did not indeed agree in their views of the Sabbath; but 
the Reformers of England and Scotland generally adopted the strict and Scriptural view ; anc 
after them the Puritans. The opponents of the Puritans, in their controversies with them, 
and especially after the Restoration, associated a strict observance of the Sabbath with hypo- 
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-erisy and disaffection ; and no smail degree of ingenuity and learning was employed to prove, 


that, in. the intervals of public worship, pleasure or business might be lawfully pursued; and 
that this Christian festival stands on entirely different grounds from that of the Jewish Sabbath. 
‘The appointment, of a Sabbath for man, at the close of the creation, was unfriendly to this 
notion ; and an effort therefore was made to explain away the testimony of Moses in the book 
of Genesis, by alleging that the Sabbath is there mentioned by prolepsis or anticipation. Of 
the arguments of this class of divines, Paley availed himself in his “ Moral Philosophy,” and 
has become the most popular authority on this side of the question, — ay § 

Paley’s argument is well summed up, and satisfactorily answered, in the able work which 
has been above quoted. ; 

“ Among those who have held that the Pentateuchal record, above cited, is proleptical, 
that the Sabbath is to be considered a part of the peculiar laws of the Jewish polity, no one 
has displayed more ability than Dr. Paley. Others'on the same side have exhibited far more 
extensive learning, and ve exercised much more patient research; but for acuteness of 
intellect, for coolness of judgment, and a habit of perspicacious reasoning, he has been rarely, 
if ever, excelled. The arguments which he has approved, must be allowed to be the chief 
strength of the cause; and, as he is at once the most judicious and most popular of its advo- 
cates, all that he has advanced demands a careful and candid examination. The doctrine 
which he maintains is, that the Sabbath was not instituted at the creation ; that it was designed 
for the Jews only ; that the assembling upon the first day of the week for the purpose of public 
worship, is a law of Christianity, of Divine appointment; but that the resting on it longer 
than is necessary for attendance on these assemblies, is an ordinance of human institution ; 
binding, nevertheless, upon the conscience of every individual of a country in which a weekly 
Sabbath is established, for the sake.of the beneficial purposes which the public and regular 
observance of it promotes, and recommended perhaps, in some degree, to the Divine appro- 
bation, by the resemblance it bears to what God was pleased to make a solemn part of the 
law which he delivered to the people of Israel, and by its subserviency to many of the same 
uses. Such is the doctrine of this very able writer in his Moral and Political Philosophy; a 
doctrine which places the Sabbath on the footing of civil laws, recommended by theirve 
diency, and which, being sanctioned by so high an authority, has probably given great 
encouragement to the lax notions concerning the Sabbath which unhappily prevail. 

“Dr. Paley’s principal argument is, that the first institution of the Sabbath took place 
during the sojourning of the Jews in the wilderness. Upon the complaint of the people for 
want of food, God was pleased to provide for their relief by a miraculous supply of 
which was found every morning upon the ground about the camp: ‘And they gathered it 
every morning, every man according to his eating; and when the sun waxed hot, it melted. 
And it came to pass, that on the sixth day they gathered twice as much bread, two omers for 
one man; and all therulers of the congregation came and told Moses. And he said untothem, 
This is that which the Lord hath said, To-morrow is the rest of the holy Sabbath unto the Lord: 
bake that which ye will bake to-day, and seethe that ye will seethe; and that which remaineth 
over lay up for you, to be kept. until the morning. And they laid it up till the morning, as 
Moses bade; and it did not stink, (as it had done before, when some of them left it till the 
morning,) neither was there any worm therein. And Moses said, Eat that to-day ; for to-day 
is a Sabbath unio the Lord; to-day ye shall not find it in the field. Six days ye shall gather it, 
but on the seventh day, which is the Sabbath, init there shall be none. And it came to pass, 
that there went out some of the people on the seventh day for to gather, and they found none. 
And the Lord said unto Moses, How long refuse ye to keep my commandments, and my laws? 
See, for that the Lord hath given you the Sabbath, therefore he giveth you on the sixth day the 
bread of two days; abide ye every man in his place; let no man go out of his place on the 
seventh day. So the people rested on the seventh day.’ oe 

“From this passage, Dr. Paley infers that the Sabbath was first instituted m the wilderness ; 
but to preclude the possibility of misrepresenting his argument, I will quote his own words: 
‘Now, in my opinion, the transaction in the wilderness above recited, was the first actual 
institution of the Sabbath. Fr if the Sabbath had been instituted at the time of the creation, 
as the words in Genesis may seem at first sight to import; and if it had been observed all 
along from that time to the departure of the Jews out of Egypt, a period of about two thou- 
sand five hundred years; it appears unaccountable that no mention of it, no occasion of even 
the obscurest allusion to it, should occur, either in the general history of the world before the 
call of Abraham, which contains, we admit, only a few memoirs of its early ages, and those 
extremely abridged; or, which is more to be wondered at, in that of the lives of the first three 
Jewish patriarchs, which, in many parts of the account, is sufficiently cireumstantial and 
domestic. Nor is there, in the passage above quoted from the sixteenth chapter of Exodus, 
any intimation that the Sabbath, when appointed to be observed, was only the revival of an 
ancient institution, which had been neglected, forgotten, or suspended ; nor 1s any such neglect 
imputed cither to the inhabitants of the old world, or to any part of the family of Noah; nor, 
lastly, is any permission recorded to dispense with the institution during the captivity of the 
Jewsin Egypt, or on any other public emergency.’ ore a ’ 

“ As to the first part of this reasoning, if it were granted that in the history of the patriarchal 
ages no mention is made of the Sabbath, nor even the obscurest allusion to it, it would be 
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unfair to conclude that if was not appointed previous to the departure of the children of Israel 
from Egypt. If instituted at the creation, the memory of it might have been forgotten in the > 
lapse of time, and the growing corruption of the world; or, what is more probable, it might 
have been observed by the patriarchs, though no mention is made of it in the narrative of their 
lives, which, however cireurnstantial in some particulars, is, upon the whole, very brief and 
compendious. ‘There are omissions in the sacred history much more extraordinary. _Except- 
ing Jacob’s supplication at Bethel, scarcely a single allusion to prayer is to be found in all 
the Pentateuch; yet, considering the eminent, piety of the worthies recorded in it, we cannot 
doubt the frequency of their devotional exercises, Circumcision being the sign of God’s 
covenant with Abraham, was beyond all question punctually observed by the Israelites, yet, 
from their settlement in Canaan, no particular instance is recorded of it till the circumcision 
of Christ, comprehending a period of about one thousand five hundred years. No express 
mention of the Sabbath occurs in the books of Joshua, Judges, Ruth, the first and second of 
Samuel, or the first of Kings, though it was, doubtless, regularly observed all the time included 
in these histories. In the second hook of Kings, and the first and second of Chronicles, it is 
mentioned only twelve times, and some of therm are merely repetitions of the same instance. 
If the Sabbath is so seldom spoken of in this long historical series, it can be nothing wonderful 
if it should not be ie onted: in the summary account of the patriarchal ages. 

“But though the Sabbath is not expressly mentioned in the history of the antediluvian and 
atriarchal ages, the observance of it seems to be intimated by the division of time into weeks. 
n relating the catastrophe of the flood, the historian informs us, that Noah, at the end of forty 

days, opened the window of the ark; ‘and he stayed yet other seven days, and again he sent 
forth the dove out of the ark; and the dove came in to him in the evening, and, lo, in her 
mouth was an olive leaf, pluckt off. ‘So Noah knew that the waters were abated from off the 
earth. And he stayed yet other seven days, and sent forth the dove, which returned not 
one: unto him any more? ‘The term ‘week’ is used by Laban in reference to the nuptials 

Leah, when he says, ‘ Fulfil her week, and we will give thee this also, for the service which 
thou shalt serve with me yet seven other years.’ A week of days ishere plainly signified, the 
same portion of time enn h in succeeding ages, was set apart for nuptial festivities, as appears 
from the book of Esther, where the marriage feast of Vashti lasted seven days, and more 
particularly from the account of Samson’s marriage feast. Joseph and his brethren mourned 
for their father Jacob seven days. 

“That the computation of time by weeks obtained from the most remote antiquity, appears 
from the traditionary and written records of all nations, the numerous and waidldidbis testi- 
monies of which have been so often collected and displayed, that it would be worse than 
useless to repeat them. : ; sibs 

“Combining all these testimonies together, they fully establish the primitive custom of 
measuring time by the division of weeks ; and prevailing as it did among nations separated 
by distance, having no mutual intercourse, and wholly distinct in manners, it must have 
originated from one common source, which cannot reasonably be supposed any other than the 
memory of the creation preserved in the Nonhic family, and handed down to their posterities. 
The computation by days, months, and years, arises from obvious causes, the revolution of 
the moon, and the annual and diurnal revolutions of the sun; but the division of time by 
periods of seven days, has no foundation in any natural or visible septenary change; it must, 
therefore, have originated from some positive appointment, or some ‘tradition anterior to the 
dispersion of mankind, which cannot well be any other than the memory of the creation and 
primeval blessing of the seventh day. . 

“Dr, Paley’s next argument is, that ‘there is not in the sixteenth chapter of Exodus any 
intimation that the Sabbath, when appointed to be observed, was only the revival of an 
ancient institution which had been neglected, forgotten, or suspended? ‘The contrary, how- 
aver, seems the more natural inference from the narrative. It is mentioned exactly in the 
way an historian would, who had occasion to speak of a well-known institution. For instance, 
when the people were astonished at the double supply of manna on the sixth day, Moses 
observes, ‘This is that which the Lord hath said, To-morrow is the rest of the holy Sabbath 
unto the Lord ;? which, as far as we know, was never said previously to this transaction, but 
at the close of the creation. This, surely, is the language of a man referring to a matter with 
which the people were already acquainted, and recalling it to their remembrance. In the fifth 
verse, God rormises on the sixth day twice as much as they gather daily. For this no reason 
is given, which seems to imply that it was already known to the children of Israel. Sucha 

romise, without some cause dising assigned for so extraordinary a circumstance, would have 

een strange indeed; and if the reason had been, that the seventh day was now for the first 
time to be appointed a festival, in which no work was to be done, would not the author 
have stated this circumstance? Again, it is said, ‘Six days ye shall gather it; but on the 
seventh day, which is the Sabbath, in it there shall be none ;” and ‘for that the Lord hath 
iven you the Sabbath, therefore he giveth you on the sixth day the bread of two days, 

ere the Sabbath is spoken of as an ordinance with which the people were familiar. A 
double quantity of manna was given on the sixth day, because the following day, as they well 
knew, was the Sabbath in which God rested from his work, and which was to be kept as a 
day of rest, and hol to the Lord. Tt is cosee-taeg mentioned incidentally, as it were, in the 
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recital of the miraculous supply of manna, without any notice of ita being enjoined upon that 
occasion for the first time ; rads would be a ot surprising circumstance, had it been the 
original establishment of the Sabbath. In short, the entire phraseology in the account of this 
remarkable transaction accords with the supposition, and with it alone, that the Sabbath had 
been long established, and was well known to the Israelites, y 

“That no neglect of the Sabbath is ‘imputed either to the inhabitants of the old world, or to 
any of the family of Noah,’ is very true; but, so far from there bemg any proof of such negli- 
gence, there is, on the contrary, as we have seen, much reason for believing that it was duly 
observed by the pious Sethites of the old world, and after the deluge, by the virtuous line of 
Shem. ‘True, likewise, it is, that there is not er permission recorded to dispense with the 
institution during the captivity of the Jews in Egypt, or on any other = emergency.’ 
But where is the evidence that such a permission would be consistent with the Divine wisdom? 
And if not, none such would either be given or recorded. At any rate, it is difficult to see 
how the silence of Scripture, concerning such a circumstance, can furnish an argument in 
vindication of the opinion, that the Sabbath was first appointed in the wilderness, ‘Tio 
allege it for this pipes) is just as inconclusive as it would be to argue that the Sabbath 
was instituted subsequent to the return of the Jews from Babylonia, because neither the 
eae of it, nor any permission to dispense with it, during the captivity, is recorded in 

eripture. ’ 

“The passage in the second chapter of Genesis is next adduced by Dr. Paley, and he 
pronounces it not inconsistent with Vis opinion; ‘for as the seventh day was erected into 
Sabbath on account of God’s resting upon that day from the work of creation, it was natural 
enough in the historian, when he had related the history of the ereation, and of God’s ceasing 
from it on the seventh day, to add, ‘and God blessed the seventh day, and sanctified it, 
because that on it he had rested from alk his work which God had created and made; although 
the blessing and sanctification, that is, the religious distinction and appropriation of that day, 
were not actually made till many ages afterward. ‘The words do not assert, that God thew 
‘blessed’ and ‘sanctified’ the seventh day, but that he blessed and: sanctified it for that reason ; 
and if any ask, why the Sabbath, or sanctification of the seventh day, was then mentioned, if 
it were not then appointed, the answer is at hand, the order of connection, and not of time, 
introduced the mention of the Sabbath in the history of the subject which it was ordained to 
commemorate.’ 

“That the Hebrew historian, in the passage here referred to, uses a prolepsis or anticipa- 
tion, and alludes to the Mosaical institution of the Sabbath, is maintained by some of the 
ancient Fathers, by Waehner, Heidegger, Beausobre, by Le Clerc, Rosenmuller, Geddes, 
Dawson, and other commentators, and by the general stream of those writers who regard the 
Sabbath as peculiar to the Jews. Yet this opinion is built upon the assumption, that the 
book of Genesis was not written till after the giving of the law, which may be the fact, but of 
which most unquestionably there is no proof. But waiving this consideration, it is scarcely 

ossible to conceive a greater violence to the sacred text, than is offered by this interpretation. 
t attributes to the inspired author the absurd assertion, that Crod rested on the seventh day 
from all his works which he had made, and ruerevronx about two thousand five hundred years 
after, God blessed and sanctified the seventh day. It may be as well imagined that God had 
finished his work on the seventh day, but rested on some-other seventh day, as that he rested 
the day following the work of creation, and afterward blessed and sanctified another. Not 
the slightest evidence appears for believing that Moses followed ‘the order of connection, and 
not of time,’ for no reasonable motive can be assigned for then introducing the mention of it, 
if it was not then appointed. The design of the sacred historian clearly is, to give a faithful 
account of the origin of the world, and both the resting on the seventh day, and the blessing 
it, have too close a connection to be separated: If the one took place immediately after the 
work of creation was concluded, so did the other. To the account of the production of the 
universe, the whole narrative is confined; there is no intimation of subsequent events, nor the 
most distant allusion to Jewish ceremonies; and it would be most astonishing if the writer 
deserted his grand object to mention one of the Hebrew ordinances which was not appointed 
till ages afterward, wk 

“ But according to Dr. Geddes, the opinion of a prolepsis derives some confirmation frona 
the original Hebrew, which he renders, ‘On the sixth day God completed all the work which 
he had to do; and on the sevenru day, ceased from doing any of his works. God, there- 
fore, blessed the seventh day, and made it holy, because on it he ceased from all his works, 
which he had ordained to do? 'This version, wa says, is ‘in the supposition that the writer 
refers to the Jewish Sabbath:’ of course it was designedly adapted to an hypothesis; but, 
notwithstanding this suspicious circumstance, it is not easy to determine how it differs in 
sense from the received translation, as it leaves the question entirely undecided when this 
blessing and sanctification took place. The proposed version, however, is opposed by those 
in the Polyglott, and by the generality of translators, who render the particle vau at the begin- 
ning of the third verse, as a copulative, not as an illative; and it is surprising how a sound 
Hebrew scholar can translate it otherwise. In short, nothing can be more violent and unna- 
tural than the proleptical interpretation; and if we add, that it rests upon the unproved 


“assumption, that the record in question was written after the delivery of the law, it must 
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appear so devoid of critical support,-as not to require a moment's hesitation. in rejecting 
it.” (2) 

So satisfactorily does it appear that the institution of the Sabbath is historically narrated 
in Genesis: and it follows from thence, that the law of the Sabbath is universal, and not 
peculiar to the Jews.. God blessed and sanctified it, not certainly for himself, but for his 
creatures ; that it might be a day of special blessing to them, and be set apart, not only from 
unholy acts, for they are forbidden on every day ; but from common uses. It was thus stamped 
with a hallowed character from the commencement, and in works of a hallowed character 
ought it therefore to be employed. 

The obligation of a Sabbatical observance upon Christians being thus established, the inquiry 
which naturally follows, is, In what manner is this great festival, at once so ancient and so 
venerable, and intended to commemorate events so illustrious and so important to mankind, to 
be celebrated? Many have spoken of the difficulty of settling rules of this kind; but this will 
ordinarily vanish, if we consent to be guided fully by the principles of Scripture. 

We allow that it requires judgment, and prudence, and charity, and, above all, a mind well 
disposed to the spiritual employment: of the Sabbath, to make a right application of the law. 
But this is the case with other precepts also; such, for instance, as the loving our neighbour 
as ourselves: with respect to which we seldom hear any complaint of difficulty in. the appli- 
cation, But, even if some want of special direction should be felt, this can ae affect, minor 
details; and probably the matter has been so left by the Lawgiver, to “ try us, and prove us, 
and to know what is in our heart.” Something may have been reserved, in this case, for the 
exercise of spontaneous obedience; for that generous construction of the precept which will be 
dictated by devotion and gratitude; and for the operation of a feeling of indignant shame, that 
the only day which God has reserved to himself, should be grudged to him, and trenched upon 
by every petty excuse of convenience, interest, or sloth, and pared down, and negociated for, 
in the spirit of one who seeks to overreach another. Of this we may be assured, that he who 
is most anxious to find exceptions to the general rule, will, in most cases, be a defaulter upon 
even his own estimate of the general duty. 

The only real difficulties with which men have entangled themselves, have arisen from the 
want of clear and decided views of the law of the Sabbath as it,is a matter of express revela- 
tion. There are two extremes, either of which must be fertile of perplexity. The first is, to 
regard the Sabbath as a prudential institution, adopted by the primitive aoek. and resting 
upon civil and ecclesiastical authority ; a notion which has been above refuted. For if this 
theory be adopted, it is impossible to find satisfactory rules, either in the Old or New Tes- 
tament, applicable to the subject; and we may therefore cease to wonder at that variety of 
opinions, and those vacillations between duty and license, which have been found in different 
churches, and among their theological writers. . The difficulty of establishing any rule at all, 
to which conscience is strictly amenable, is then evident, and indeed entirely insuperable ; and 
men in vain attempt to make a partial Sabbath by their own authority, when they reject “the 
day which the Lord hath made.” If, on the other hand, a proper distinction is not preserved 
between the moral law of the Jews, which reénacts the still more ancient institution of the 
Sabbath, (a law we have seen to be obligatory upon all Christians, to the end of time,) and 
the political and ceremonial law of that people, which contains particular rules as to the 
observance of the Sabbath; fixing both the day on which it was to be held, viz. the seventh of 
the week, and issuing certain prohibitions not applicable to all people; which branch. of the 
Mosaic Law was brought to an end by Christ,—difficulties will arise from this quarter. One 
difficulty will respect the day ; another the hour of the diurnal circle from which the Sabbath 
must commence. Other difficulties will arise from the inconvenience or impossibility of accom- 
modating the Judaical precepts fo countries and manners totally dissimilar; and others, from 
the degree of civil delinquency and punitiveness with which violations of the Sabbath ought 
to be marked in a Christian state. ‘The kindling of fires, for instance, in their dwellings was 
forbidden to the Jews; but for extending this to harsher climates, there is no authority. This 
rule would make the Sabbath a day of bodily suffering, and, in some cases, of danger to health, 
which is inconsistent with that merciful and festival character which the Sabbath was designed 
every where to bear. The same observation may apply to the cooking of victuals, which was 
also prohibited to the Jews by express command. ‘To the gathering of sticks on the Sabbath 
the penalty of death was assigned, on one occasion, for reasons probably arising out of the 
theocratical government of the Jews; but surely this is no precedent for making the violation 
of the Sabbath a capital crite in the code of a Christian country. 

Between. the Decalogue, and the political and ceremonial laws which followed, there is a 
marked distinction. They were given at two different times, and in a different manner; and, 
above all, the former is referred to in the New Testament, as of perpetual obligation; the other 
as peculiar, and as abolished by Christ. It does not follow, however, from this, that those 
precepts in the Levitical code, which relate to the Sabbath, are of no use to us, They show 
‘us how the general law was carried into its detail of application by the great Legislator, who 
condescended to be at once a civil and an ecclesiastical Governor of a chosen people ; and though 
they are not in all respects binding upon us, in their full form, they all embody general inter- 
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pretations of the fourth command of the Decalogue, to which, as far as they are applicable to 

a people otherwise circumstanced, respect is reverently and devoutly to be had. The prohibi- 

tion to buy and sell on the Sabbath is as applicable to us as to the Jews; so is that against 

travelling on the Sabbath, except for purposes of religion, which was allowed to them also. If 

we may lawfully kindle fires in our dwellings, yet we may learn from the law peculiar to the 

Jews, to keep domestic services under restraint; if we may cook victuals for necessity and 

comfort, we are to be restrained from feasting ; if violations of the Sabbath are not to be made 

capital crimes by Christian governors, the enforcement of a decent external observance of 
the rest of the Sabbath is a lawful use of power, and a part of the duty of a Christian 
magistrate. : 

But the rules by which the observance of the Sabbath is clearly explained, will be found in 
abundant copiousness and evidence in the original command; in the Decalogue ; in incidental 
passages of Scripture, which refer not so much to the political law of the Jews, as to the uni- 
versal moral code; and in the discourses and acts of Christ, and his Apostles: so that, inde- 
pendent of the Levitical code, we have abundant guidance. It is a day of rest from worldly 

ursuits; a day sanctified, that is, set apart for holy uses, which are the proper and the onk 
awful occupations of the day; it is a day of public worship, or, as it is expressed in the Mosaic 
law, “of holy convocation,” or assembly ;—a day for the exercise of mercy to. man and beast; 
—a day for the devout commemoration, by religious acts and meditations, of the creation and 
redemption of the world; and, consequently, for the cultivation of that spirit which is suitable 
to such exercises, by laying aside all worldly cares and pleasures; to which holy exercises. 
there is to be a full appropriation of the seventh part of our time; necessary sleep, and engage- 
ments of real necessity, as explained by our Saviour, only being excluded. i 

Works of charity and mercy were not excluded by the rigour of the Mosaic Law, much less 
by the Christian dispensation. The rule of doing good on the Sabbath day has, however, 
sometimes been interpreted with too much laxity, without considering that such acts form no. 
part of the reason for which that day was sanctified, and that they are therefore to be grounded 
upon the necessity of immediate exertion. The secularity connected-with certain public charities 
has often been pushed -beyond this rule of necessity, and as such has become unlawful. 

The reason generally given for this, is, that men cannot be found to give time on the weelt 
day to the management of such charities: and they will never be found, while the rule is 
brought down to convenience. Men’s principles are to be raised, and not the command 
lowered. And when ministers perseveringly do their duty, and but a few conscientious persons 
support them, the whole will be found practicable and easy. Charities are pressed either upon 
our feelings or our interests, and sometimes on both; and when they become really urgent, 
time will be found for their management, without “robbing God,” and laying down that most 
debasing of all principles; that our sacrifices are to cost us nothing. The teaching of writing 
in Sunday schools has been pleaded for on the same assumed ground of necessity ; but in all 
well and religiously conducted institutions of this kind, it has been found quite practicable to 
accomplish the object in a lawful manner; and even if it had not, there was-no obligation 
binding as to that practice, equal to. that which binds us to obey the law of God. It-isa work 
which comes not under any of our Lord’s exceptions: it may-be a’ benevolent thing; but it 
has in it no character of mercy; either to the bodies or to the souls of men. ’ 

As to amusements and recreations, which, when “innocent,” that is, we suppose, not 
“immoral,” are sometimes pleaded for, by persons who advocate the serious observance of the 
Lord’s day, but a few words are necessary. If to public worship we are to add a more than 
ordinary attention to the duties of the family and the closet, which all such persons allow, then 
there is little time for recreation and amusement; and if there were, the heart which is trul 
impressed with duties so sacred, and has entered into their spirit, can have no relish for them. 
Against every temptation of this kind, the words of the pious Archbishop Dawes may serve 
as a salutary admonition :— : 

“Dost thou require of me, O Lord, but one day in seven for thy more especial sérvice, wher 
as all my times, all my days, are thy due tribute, and shall I grudge thee that one day ? Have 
I but one day in the week, a peculiar season of nurturing and training up my_soul for heavenly 
happiness, and shall I think the whole of this too much, and judge my duties at an end, when 
the public offices of the church are only ended? Ah! where, in such a case, is my zeal, my~ 
sincerity, my constancy, and perseverance of holy obedience 2? Where my love unto, my delight 
and relish in, pious performances? Would those that are thus but half Christians be content 
to be half saved? Would those who are thus not far from the kingdom of heaven, be ‘willing 
to be utterly excluded thence for arriving no nearer to a due observance of the Lord’s day ? 
Am I so afraid of sabbatizing with the Jews, that I carelessly omit keeping the day asa good 
Christian? Where can be the harm of overdoing in God’s worship, suppose I could overdo? 
But when my Saviour has told me, after I have done all, I am still an unprofitable servant, 
where is the hazard, where the possibility, of doing too much; whereas in doing too little, 
in falling short of performing a due obedience on the Sabbath, I may also fall short of 
eternal life ?” g ) 
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CHAPTER IV. 


Morats—Douries ro our NeiGuBour. 


Wuen our duty to others is summed up in the general epitome of the second table, “‘ Thou 
shalt love thy neighbour as thyself ;” although love must be so taken as to include many other 
principles and acts, yet we are thereby taught the source from which they truly spring, when 
performed evangelically, and also that uNiversaL cHariry is to be the habitual and reigning 
affection of the heart, in all our relations to our fellow creatures. 

This affection is to be considered in its source. ‘ 

That source is a repeiensiee state of mind. -We have shown that the love of God springs 
from the gift of the Holy Ghost to those who are justified by faith in Christ, and that every 
sentiment which, in any other circumstances, assumes this designation, is imperfect or simu- 
lated. We make the same remark as to the love'of our neighbour. It is an imperfect or 
simulated sentiment, if it flow not from the.love of God, the sure mark of a regenerate nature. 
‘We here also see the superior character of Christian morals, and of morals when kept in con- 
nection, as they ought always to be, with the doctrines of the Gospel, and their operation in 
the heart. -'There may, indeed, be. a degree of natural benevolence ; the direct influence of 
a benevolent nature may counteract the selfish and the malevolent feelings; and education, 
when well directed, will come in to the aid of nature. Yet the principle, as a religious one, 
and in its full operation, can only result from a supernatural change of our nature, because 
that only can subdue those affections which counteract. benevolence and charity in their 
efficient and habitual manifestations. ‘ 

This affection is also to be considered ia respect of what it excLUDES. 

It excludes all anger beyond that degree of resentment which a culpable action in another 
may call forth, in order to mark the sense we entertain of its evil, and to impress that evil upon 
the offender, so that we may lead him to repent of it, and forsake it. ‘This seems the proper 
rule by which to distinguish lawful anger from that which is contrary to charity, and there- 
fore malevolent and sinful. It excludes, implacability ; for if we do not promptly and gene- 
rously forgive others their trespasses, this is deemed to be so great a violation of that law of 
love which ought. to bind men together, that our heavenly Father will not forgive us. It 
excludes all revenge; so that we are to exact no punishment of another for offences against 
ourselves: and though it be lawful to call in the penalties of the laws for crimes against 
society, yet this is never to-be done on the principle of private revenge; but on the public 
ground, that law and government are ordained of God, which produces a case that comes 
under the inspired rule, “ Vengeance is mine; I will repay, saith the Lord.” It excludes all 
prejudice ; by which is meant a harsh construction of men’s motives and characters upon 
surmise, or partial knowledge of the facts, accompanied with an inclination to form an ill 
opinion of them in the absence of proper evidence. ‘This appears to be what the Apostle Paul 
means, when he says, “Charity thinketh no evil.” It excludes all censoriousness or evil 
speaking, when the end is not the correction of the offender, or when a declaration of the truth 
as to one person is not required by our love and duty: to another ; for whenever the end is 
merely to lower a person in the estimation of others, it is resolvable solely into a splenetic and 
immoral feeling. It excludes. all those aggressions, whether petty or more weighty, which 
may be made upon the interests of another, when the, law of the case, or even the abstract 
right, might not be against our claim. ‘These are always complex cases, and can but occa~ 
sionally occur; but the rule which binds us to do unto others as we would they should do 
unto us, binds us to act upon the benevolent view of the case ; and to forego the rigidness-of 
xight. Finally it excludes, as limitations to its exercise, all those artificial distinctions which 
have been created by men, or by providential arrangements, or by accidental circumstances. 
Men of all nations, of all colours, of all conditions, are the objects of the ent 
“Thou shalt love thy neighbour as thyself.” Kind feelings produced by natural instincts, by 
‘intercourse, by country, may call the love of our i) ote into warmer exercise as to indi- 
viduals or classes of men, or these may be considered.as distinct and special, though similar 
affections superadded to this universal charity; but as to all men, this charity is an efficient 
affection, excluding all ill will, and all injury. 

But its acriym pxpression remains to be considered. __ 1 j 

It is not a merely negative affection ; but it brings forth rich and varied fruits. It produces 
a feeling of delight in, the happiness of others, and thus.destroys envy ; it is the source of 
sympathy and compassion ; it opens the hand in liberality for the supply of the wants of others; 
it gives cheenfulness to every service undertaken in the cause of others; it resists the wrong 
which may be inflicted upon them; and it will run hazards of health and life for their sakes. 
It has special respect to the spiritual interests and salvation of men; and thus it instructs, per- 
suades, reproves the ignorant and vicious; counsels the simple; comforts the doubting and 
perplexed; and rejoices in those gifts and graces of others, by which society may-be enlight- 
ened.and purified. The zeal of Apostles, the patience of martyrs, the travels and labours 
of evangelists in the first ages, were all animated by this affection ; and the earnestness of 
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preachers in all ages, and the more-private labours of Christians for the benefit of the souls of 
men, with the operations of those voluntary associations which send forth missionaries to the 
Heathen, or distribute Bibles and tracts, or conduct schools, are all its visible expressions 
before the world. A principle of philanthropy may be conceived to exist independent of the 
influence of active and efficient Christianity ; but it has always expended itself either in good 
wishes, or, at most, in feeble efforts, chiefly directed to the mitigation of a little tem 
external evil. Except in connection with religion, and that the religion of the heart, wrought 
and maintained there, by the acknowledged influences of the Holy Spirit, the love of man- - 
kind has never exhibited itself under such views and acts as those we have just referred to. 
It has never been found in characters naturally selfish’and obdurate ; has never disposed men 
to make great and painful sacrifices for others; never sympathized with spiritual wretched- 
ness; never been called forth into its highest exereises by considerations drawn from the 
immortal relations of man to eternity ; never originated large plans for the illumination and 
moral culture of society; never fixed upon the grand object to which it is now bending the 
hearts, the interests, and hopes of the universal church, the conversion of the world. Philan- 
thropy, in systems of mere ethics, like their love of God, is a greatly inferior principle to that 
which is enjoined by Christianity, and infused by its influence ;—another proof of the folly of 
separating morals from revealed truth, and of the necessity of cultivating them upon evangel- 
ical principles. oie : 

The same conclusion will be established, if we consider those worxs oF MERCY which the 
principle of universal philanthropy will dictate, and which form a large portion of our “duty 
to our neighbour.” It is more the design of this part of the present work, to exhibit the 
peculiar nature and perfection of the morals of Christianity, than to consider moral duties in 
detail; and, therefore, it is only necessary to assume what is obvious to all, that the exercise 
of practical mercy to the needy and miserable, is a moral duty clearly revealed, ineluding also 
the application of a part of our property to benefit mankind in other respects, as we have 
opportunity. But let us ask, under what rules can the quantum of our exertions in doing go 
to others be determined, except by the authority of revealed religion? It is clear that there 
is an antagonist principle of selfishness in man, which counteracts our charities; and that the 
demands of personal gratification, and of family interests, and of show and expense in our 
modes of living, are apt to take up so large a share of what remains after our necessities, and 
the lawful demands of station, and a prudent provision for old age and for our families after 
our decease, are met, that a very small portion is wont to be considered as lawfully disposa- 
ble, under all these considerations, for purposes of general beneficence. If we have no rules 
or principles, it is clear that the most limited efforts may pass for very meritorious acts; or 
that they: will be left to be measured only by the different degrees of natural compassion in 
man, or by some immoral principle, such as the love of human praise. There is nothing in 
any mere system of morals to direct in such cases; certainly nothing to compel either the 

rinciples or the heart. Here then we shall see also in how different a predicament this 
interesting branch of morality stands, when kept in close and mseparable connection with 
Christianity. It is true, that we have no specific rule as to the quantum of our givings in the 
Scriptures ; and the reason of this is not inapparent. Such a rule must have been branched 
out into an inconvenient number of detailed directions to meet every particular case; it must 
have respected the different and changing states of society and civifization; it must have 
controlled men’s savings as well as givings, because the latter are dependent upon them; it 
miust have prescribed modes of dress, and modes of living: all which would have left cases 
still partially touched or wholly unprovided for, and the multiplicity of rules might have been 
a trap to our consciences, rather than the means of directing them. There is also a more 
general reason for this omission. The exercise of mercy is a work of the affections; it must 
‘have, therefore, something free and spontaneous in it; and it was designed to be voluntary, 
that the moral effect produced upon society might be to bind men together in a softer bond, 
and to call forth reciprocally good affections. To this the stern character of particular laws 
would have been inimical. Christianity teaches mercy, by general principles, which at once 
sufficiently direct and leave to the heart the free play of its affections. 

The general Law is express and unequivocal: “As ye have opportunity do good unto all 
men, and especially to them that are of the household of faith.” “'To do good and to commu- 
nicate forget not, for with such sacrifices God is well pleased.” A most important and 
influential amma to be found in no mere system of ethics, is also contained in the revelation 
of a particular relation in which we all stand to God, and on whieh we mist be judged at the 
jast day. We are “stewards,” “servants,” to whom the great Master has committed his 
“goods,” to be used according to his directions. We have nothing, therefore, of our own, no 
right in property, except under the conditions on which it is committed to us; and we must 
give an account for our use of it, according to the rule. A rule of proportion is also in various 
passages of Scripture expressly laid down: “Where little is given, little is required; where 
much is given, much is required.” ‘For if there be first a willing mind, it is accepted accord- 
ing to what a man hath, and not according to what he hath not.” It is a farther rule, that our 
charities should be both cheerful and abundant. “See that ye abound in this grace also,” “not 
grudgingly, or of necessity, for God loveth a cheerful giver.” These general rules and prin- 
ciples being laid down, the appeal is made to the heart, and men are left to the influence of the 
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spiritual and grateful affections excited there. All the venerable examples of Scripture are 
brought to bear upon the free and liberal exercises of beneficence, crowned with the example 
of our Saviour: “Ye know the grace of our Lord Jesus Christ, that, though he was rich, yet 
for your sakes he became poor, that ye through his poverty might become rich.” An appeal 
is made to man’s gratitude for the blessings of Providence to himself, and he is.enjoined to give 
“Cas the Lord hath prospered him.” Our fellow creatures are constantly presented to us under 
tender relations, as our “brethren ;” or, more particularly, as “of the household of faith.” 
Special promises are made of God’s favour and blessing, as the reward of such acts in the 
present life: “And God is able to make all grace abound toward you, that ye, always having 
all sufficiency in all things, may abound to every good work;” and finally, although every 
notion of merit is excluded, yet’ the rewards of eternity are represented as to be graciously dis- 
ane so as specially to distinguish and honour every “work of faith,” and “labour of love.” 

nder so powerful an authority, so explicit a general directory, and so effectual an excitement, 
is this branch of morality placed by the Gospel. 

As our religion enjoins charity, so also it prescribes sustice. As a mutual dependence has 
been established among men, so also there are mutual rights, in the rendering of which to each 
other, justice, when considered as a social virtue, consists. 

Various definitions and descriptions of justice are found among moralists and jurists, of 
different degrees of importance and utility to those who write, and to those who study, formal 
treatises on its collective or separate branches. ‘The distribution of justice into ethical, econo- 
mical, and political, is more suited to’our purpose, and is sufficiently comprehensive. The first 
considers all mankind as on a level; the second regards them as associated into families, under 
the several relations of husband and wife, parents and children, masters and servants; and the 
third comprehends them as united into public states, and obliged to certain duties, either as 
magistrates or people. On all these the rules of conduct in Scripture are explicit and forcible. 

ErHicaL JUSTICE, as it considers mankind as on a level, chiefly therefore respects what are 
beat called men’s natural rights, which are briefly summed up in three,—life, property, and 
iberty. hs 

The natural right to life is guarded by the precept, “Thou shalt not kill;” and it is also 
limited by the more ancient injunction to the sons of Noah, “ Whoso sheddeth man’s blood, 
by man shall his blood be shed.” In a state of society, indeed, this right may be farther 
limited by a government, and-capital punishments be extended to other crimes, (as we see in 
the Mosaic law,) provided the law be: equally binding on all offenders, and rest upon the 
necessity of the case, as determined by the good of the whole community; and also that in 
every country professing Christianity, the merciful as well as the righteous character of that 
religion be suffered to impress itself upon its legislation. But against all individual authority 
the life of man is absolutely secured; and not only so, but anger, which is the first principle 
of violence, and which proceeds first to malignity and revenge, and then to personal injuries, 
is prohibited, under the penalty of the Divine wrath; a lofty proof of the superior character 
of the Christian rule of justice. j 

In property, lawfully acquired, that is, acquired without injury to others, every man has also 
a natural right. This waht also may be restrained in society, without injustice, seeing it Is 
but the price which every man pays for protection, and other advantages of the social state ; 
but here also the necessity of the case, resting upon the benefit of the community, is to be the 
rule of this modification of the natural claim. The law too must lie equally upon all, ceteris 
paribus ; and every individual whose right of property is thus interfered. with must have his 
due share of the common advantage. enitist individual aggression the right of property is 
secured by the Divine law, “Thou shalt not steal;” and by another law which carries the 
restraint up to the very principle of justice in the heart, “'Thou shalt not covet ;” covetous- 
ness being that corrupt affection from which injuries done to others in their property arise. 
The Christian injunction, to be “content with such things as we have,” is another important 
security. The fits which binds rulers and governments in their interferences with this natural 
xight of property, comes under the head. of political justice. ~ 

Liberty is another natural right, which by individual authority, at least, cannot be interfered 
with. Hence ‘man stealing,” the object of which is to reduce another to slavery, by obtaining 
forcible possession of his person, and compelling his labour, is ranked with crimes of the great- 
est magnitude in the New Testament ; and against it the special vengeance of God is threatened, 
By the Jewish law also, it was punished with death. How far the natural right which ever 
man has to his own liberty may, like the natural right to property, be restrained by public 
authority, isa point on which different opinions have been held. Prisoners of war were formerly 
considered to be absolute captives, the right of which claim is involved in the question of the 
right of war. Where one can be justified, so may the other; since a surrender of the person 
in war is the commutation of liberty for life.* In the more humane practice of modern warfare, 


* Montesquieu. says, “It is false that killing in war is lawful, unless in a case of absolute necessity : but 
when a man has made another his slave, he cannot be said to have been under a necessity of taking away his 
life, since he actually did not take it away. War gives no other right over prisoners than to disable them 
from doing any farther harm, by securing their persoys.”—And “if a prisoner of war is not to be reduced to 
slavery, much less are his children.” ‘This reason, therefore, with others, assigned by the civilians in justifica. 
tion of slavery, he concludes is “ false.’—Spirit of Laws, book xy, chap, ii AMERICAN EprToRs. 
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| an exchange of prisoners is effected; but even this, opposes an acquired right on each side in 
, the prisoners, and a commutation by an exchange. ould the progeny of such prigoners of 
war, doomed, as by ancient custom, to perpetual servitude, be also kept in peli! and the 
purchase of slaves also be practised, the question which then arises 1s one which tries the 
whole case of slavery, as far as public law 1s concerned. Among the Patriarchs there was a 
mild species of domestic servitude, distinct frora that of captives of war. Among the Jews, a 
Hebrew ig be sold for debt, or sell himeclf when poor, but only till the po of release. 
After that, his continuation ina state of slavery was perfectly volunta ry. The Jews might, ; 
however, hold foreigners as slaves for life. Michaelis has well observed, that, by the 
: tions of his law, Moses remarkably mitigated the rigours of slavery. “This is, as it were, the 
*"" spirit of his laws respecting it. He appears to have regarded it as a hardship, and to have 
disapproved of its severities, Hence we find him, in Deut. xxiii, 15, 16, ordaining, that no 
foreign servant, who sought for refuge amo the Israelites, should be delivered up to his 
master.” (3) This view of the case, we may add, will probably afford the reason why slavery 
was at all allowed under the Jewish dispensation. ‘Lhe general state of society in the sur- 
rounding nations might perhaps render it a necessary evil; but in other countries it existed 
in forms harsh and oppressive, while the merciful nature of the Mosaic Institute ee 
upon it a mild and mitigated character, in recognition of man’s natural rights, and as an 
example to other countries. And to show how great a contrast with our modern: i 
slavery, the case of slaves among the Jews presented, we may remark, that all foreign slaves 
were circumcised, and therefore initiated into the true religion; that they had the full and 
strict advantage of the Sabbath confirmed to them by express statute; that they had access to 
the solemn religious festivals of the Jews, and partook of the feasts rade wpon the a 
that they could possess property, as appears from Lev. xxv, 49, and 2 Sam. ix, 10; and 
all the fruits which grew spontaneously during the Sabbatical year were given to therm, and 
to the indigent. Michaelis has also showed, that not only was the ox not muzzled when 
treading out the corn, but that the slaves and day labourers might eat without restraint of the 
fruits they were gathering in their master’s service, and drink of the wine they pressed from 
the wine press. (4) The Jewish law may therefore be considered not so much as controlling 
the natural right which man lias to liberty, and so authorizing the infraction of that right 
certain cireumstances, but as coming in to regulate and to soften a state of things already exi 4 
and grown into general practice. All, therefore, that can be fairly inferred from the existence 
of slavery under that law, is, that a legislature, in certain cases, may be justified inmitigating, 
& rather than abolishing, that evil. But even here, since the Legislator was in fi fete 
. right to dispose of his creatures cannot be questioned, and since also the nations neighbouring 
to the Jews were under a imalediction because of their idolatries, the Jewish law ean be no 
rule to a Christian state; and all arguments drawn from it in favour of perpetual rem 
suppose that a mere earthly legislature is invested with the powers and prerogatives of 
Divine Legislator of the Jews, which of course vitiates the whole reasoning. estore 
As to the existence of slavery in Christian states, every government, as soon as it professes 
to be Christian, binds itself to be regulated by the principles of the New Testament; and 
though 4 part of its subjects should at that time be in a state of servitude, and their sudden 
emancipation might be obviously an injury to society at large, it is bound to show that its 
spirit and tendency is as inimical toslavery as isthe Christianity whicktit professes, All the 
injustice and oppression against which it can guard that condition, and all the mitigating 
regulations it can adopt, are obligatory het tio it; and since also every Christian slaveis enjoin- 
ed by Apostolic authority to choose freedom, when it is possible to attain it, ag being a better 
state, and more befitting a Christian man, so is every Christian master bound, by the principle 
of loving his neighbour, and more especially his “ brother in Christ,” as himself, to promote 
his passing into that better and more Christian state. To the instruction of the slaves in religion 
would every such Christian government also be bound, and still farther to adopt measures for 
the final extinction of slavery; the rule of its proceeding in this case being the 
ment of this object as soon as is compatible with the real welfare of the enslaved 
its subjects themselves, and not the consideration of the losses which might be sustained by 
their proprietors, which, however, ought to be compensated by other means, as far as they are 
just, and equitably estimated. * 
If this be the mode of proceeding clearly pointed out by Christianity to a state on its first 
becoming Christian, when previously, and for ages, the practice of slavery had grown up with 


it; how much more forcibly does it impose its obligation upon nations involved in rite 
the modern African slavery! They professed Christianity when they the 
practice. They entered upon a traffic which ab initio was, upon their own principles, 
and cruel. They had no rights of war to plead against the natural rights of the Ei; 
who were in fact stolen, or purchased fa grt stealers, et them to be rie Pen abt 
ments themsélves never acquired any right of property in the parents; have none 
their descendants, and oan Manta none ; a8 the thief who steals cattle cannot, should he fe 
and defend ther, acquire any right of property, either in them or the stock they may é 
although he should be at the charge of rearing. them. These governments not having a. 
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of property in their colonial slaves, could not transfer any right of property in them to their 

resent masters, for it could not give what it never had; nor, by its connivance at the rob- 
ce and purchases of stolen human beings alter the essential injustice of the transaction. All 
such governments are therefore clearly bound, as they fear God and dread his displeasure, to 
restore all their slaves to the covdition of free men, Restoration. to their friends and country 
is now out of the question; they are bound to protect them where they are, and have the right 
to exact their obedience to good. laws in return; but property in them they cannot obtain, 
theinnatural right'to liberty is untouched and inviolable. ‘The manner in wuleh this right is 
to be restored, we grant, 1s in the power of such governments to determine, provided that 
proceeding he regulated by the principles above laid down,—Virst, that the emancipation be 
sincerely determined upon, at some time future: Secondly, that it be not delayed beyond the 
period which the general interest of the slaves themselves prescribes, and which is to be judged 
of benevolently, and without any bias of dudement iving the advantage of every doubt to 
the injured party: Thirdly, that all possible means a ees to render freedom a good to 
them. It is only under such circumstances that the continuance of slavery among us can cease 
to be a national sin, calling down, as it has done, and must do until a process of emancipation 
be honestly commenced, the just displeasure of God, What compensations may be justly 
claimed from the governments, that is, the public of those countries who have entangled them- 
selves in this species of unjust dea ng, by those who have purchased men and women whom 
no one had the right to sell, and noone had the right to buy, 19a perfectly distinct question, and 
ought not to turn repentance and justice out of their course, or delay their operations for a 
moment. Perhaps, such is the unfruitfal nature of all wrong, that it may be found, that, as 
free labourers, the slaves would be of equal or more value to those who employ them, than at 
present. » If otherwise, as in some degree “all have sinned,” the real loss ought to be borne by 
all, when that loss is fairly and impartially ascertained; but of which loss, the slave inter« 
est, if we may so call it, ought in justice to bear more than an equal share, as having had the 
greatest gain.* 

The rwes of Christian justice thus secure the three great natural rights of man; but it may 
be inquired whether he has himself the power of surrendering them at his own option? 

' And first with respect to Lik. 

Since government is an institution of God, it seems obligatory upon. all men to live in a 
social state; and if so, to each is conceded the right of putting his life to hazard, when called 
upon by Beporernment to defend that state from domestic rebellion or foreign war. So also 
we have the power, to hazard our lives to save a fellow creature from perishing, In times of 
persecution for religion, we are enjoined by our Lord to flee from one city to another; but 
when flight is cut off, we have the power to surrender life rather than betray our allegiance 
to Christ. According to the Apostle’s rule, “ we ought, to lay down our lives for the brethren 3” 
that is, for the church and the cause of religion. In this case, and in some others, accompa~ 
nied with danger to life, when a plain rule of duty is scen to be binding upon us, we are not. 
only at liberty to take the risk, but arg bound to do it; since it is more our duty to obey God 
than to take care of our health and life. ‘These instances of devotion have bean by some 
writers called “suicides of duty,” a phrase which may well be dispensed with, although the 
sentiment implied in it is correct. 

On suicide, properly so called, that is self-murder, our modern moralista have added little 
to what is advanced by the ethical writers of Greece and Rome, to prove its unlawfulness ; 
for, though suicide was much practised in those ancient states, and sometimes commended, 
ny by the Stoies, it was occasionally condemned. “We men,” says Plato, “are 
all by the appointment of God in a certain prison or custody, which we ought not to 
break out of, or run away.” So likewise Cicero: ‘God, the supreme governor of all things, 
forbids us to depart hence without his, order, All pious men ought to have patience to con# 
tinue in the body, as long as God shall please, who sent us hither; and not force themselyds out 
of the world before he calls for them, lest they be found deserters of the station appointed 
them by God.” - ' 

This is the dang +) which has generally satisfied our moralists on this subject, with the 
exception of some infidel sophists, and two or three writers of paradoxes in the Katablished 
Chureh, who have defended suicide, or affected to do so, Paley has added some other congi- 
derations, drawn from his doctrine of general tendency, and from the daties which are deserted, 
the injuries brought upon others, &c; but the whole only shows, that merely ethical reason~ 
ing furnishes but a feeble barrier against this offence against God, against society, and against 
ourselves, independent of the Eloly Scriptures. ‘There the prohibitions of a Divine law lie 
peredy pe op act, and also the whole spirit of that economy under which we are placed 

might . ; . ) 

uc is “a se that, in the Old Testament history, we have a few instances of suicide among 
the Jews, which were not marked by any penal visitation, as among modern nations, upon the 
remains of the deceased; such as the denial of honourable sepulture, &¢, But this arose from 


_* The above paragraphs, under the last head, were obviously written with a view to states in 
ristianity, as a system, is formally established by law, and in which the acts of the government are o! 
cially based on this principle—-AMERIcAN Errors, 
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the absence of all penalty in such cases in the Mosaic law. In this there was great reason ; 
for the subject himself is by his own direful act put beyond the reach of human visitation ; and 
every dishonour done to the inanimate corse is only punishment inflicted upon the innocent 

vors, who, in most cases, have a large measure of suffering already entailed upon them. 
y ne probably the-humane reason for the silence of the Mosaic law as to the punishment 
of suicide. 

But as the Law of the two tables is of general moral obligation, although a part also of the 
rounicipal law of the Jews; as it concerned them as creatures, as well as subjects of the 
theocracy ; it takes cognizance of acts not merely as prejudicial to society, but as-offensive to 
God, andin opposition to his will as the ruler of the world. The precept, therefore, “Thou 
shalt not kill,” must be taken to forbid, not only murder properly so called, which is a crime 
against society, to be reached by human penalties, but also self-destruction, which, though a 
crime also ina lower degree against society, no human penalties can visit, but is left, since the 
offender is out of the reach of man, wholly to the retribution of God. The absence of all post 
mortem penaltiés against suicide in theMosaic law, is no proof, therefore, that it is not included 
in the prohibition, “Thou shalt not kill,” any more than the absence of all penalties in the 
same law against a covetous disposition, proves any thing against the precept, “/Thou shalt 
not covet,” being interpreted to extend to the heart of man, although violences, thefts, and 
other instances of covetousness, in action only, are restrained in the Mosaic law by positive 
penalties. Some have urged it, however, as a great absurdity, to allege this commandment 
as a prohibition of suicide. “When a Christian moralist,”. says Dr. Whately, ‘iscalled on 
for a direct Scriptural precept against suicide, instead of replying that the Bible is not meant 
for a complete code of laws, but for a system of motives and principles, the answer frequently 
given is, ‘Thou shalt do no murder.’ Suicide, if any one considers the nature, and not the 
name of it, (self-murder,) evidently wants the essential characteristic of murder, viz. the 
kurt and injury done to one’s neighbour, in depriving him of life, as well as to others by the 
insecurity they are in-consequence liable to feel.” (5) All this might be correct enough, but 
for one error into which the writer has fallen,—that of assuming that the precept is, Thou 
shalt do no murder ;” for if that were the term used in the strict sense, we need not be told 
that suicide is not murder, which is only saying, that the killing one’s self is not the killing 
another. The authorized translation uses the word “kill,” “thou shalt not kill,” as better 
xendering the Hebrew word, which has a similar latitude of meaning, and is used to express 
fortuitous homicide, and the act of depriving of life generally, as well as murder, properly so 
called. That the prohibition respects the killing of others with criminal intent, all agree, and 
Moses describes (6) the circumstances which make that killing so criminal as to be punish- 
able with death; but that he included the different kinds of homicide within the prohibition, is 
equally certain, because the Mosaic law takes cognizance of homicide, and provides for the 
due examination of its circumstances by the judges, and recognises the custom of the Goel, 
or avenging of blood, and provides cities of refuge for the homicide ; a provision which, how- 
ever merciful, left the incautious manslayer subject to risks and inconveniences-which had the 
nature of penalties. So tender was this law of the life of man! Moses, however, as a legis- 
Jator, applying this great moral table of laws to practical legislation, could not extend the 
penalties under this prohibition farther than to these two cases, because in cases of suicide the: 
offender is out of the reach of human power; but, as we see the precept extended beyond the 
case of murder with criminal intention, to homicide, and that the word used in the prohibition, 
“Thou shalt not kill” is so indefinite as to compreliend every act by which man is deprived 
of life, when it has no authority from God ; it has been very properly extended by divines and 
Scriptural moralists, not only to homicide, but from that to suicide. This, indeed, appears to 


~ be its import, that it prohibits the taking away of human life in all cases, without authority from 


God, which authority he has lodged with human governments, the ‘powers ordained by 
him” for the regulation of mankind, in what relates to the peace and welfare of society ; and 
whenever the life of man is taken away, except in cases sanctioned by human governments, 
proceeding upon the rules and principles of the word of God, then the precept, “Thou shalt 
not kill,” is directly violated. Dr. Whately, in the passage above adverted to, objects to 
suicide being called self-murder, because this criminal act has not the qualities of that’ by which 
the life of another is intentionally and maliciously taken away; but if the deliberate and 
intentional deprivation of another of life, without authority from the Divine law, and from 
human laws established upon them, be that which, in fact, constitutes “ murder,” then is 
suicide entitled to be branded with the same odious appellation. The circumstances must, of 
necessity, differ; but the act itself has essentially the same criminality, though not in the 
same degree,—it is the taking away of the life of a human being, without the authority of 
God, the maker and proprietor of all, and therefore in opposition to, and defiance of, his 
authority. That suicide fas very deservedly received the morally descriptive appellation of 
self-murder, will also appear from the reason given, in the first prohibition against murder, for 
making this species of violence a capital crime. In the precepts delivered to the sons of. 
Noah, and, therefore, through them, to all their descendants, that is, to all mankind, that 
against murder is thus delivered, (7) ‘ Whoso sheddeth man’s blood, by man shall his blood 


(5) Elements of Logic. (6) Numbers i, 35 (7) Genesis ix, 6. 
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be shed, for in the image of God made he man.” here is in this reason a manifest reference 
to the dignity put upon human nature, by its being endowed with a rational and immortal 
apirit. The crime ofmurder is made to lie, therefore, not merely in the putting to death the 
animal part of man’s nature, for this is merged in a higher consideration, which seems to be, 
the indignity done to the noblest of the works of God; and particularly, the value of life to 
an immortal being, accountable in another state for the actions done in this, and which ought, 
for this very reason, to be specially guarded, since death introduces him into chamgeless and 
eternal relations, which were not to lie at the mercy of human passions. Such moralists as 
the writer above quoted, would restrain the essential characteristics of an act of murder to the 
“hurt done to a neighbour in depriving him of life,’ and the “insecurity” inflicted upon 
society; but in this ancient and universal law, it is made eminently to consist in contempt of 
the image of God in man, and its interference with man’s immortal interests and relations as a 
deathless spirit; and if so, then suicide bears upon it these deep and awful characteristics of 
murder. It is much more wisely said by Bishop Kidder, in his remarks upon this passage, 
that the reason given,—“ for in the image of God made he man,”—is a farther aggravation of 
the sin of murder. {t is a great trespass upon God, as it destroys his likeness; and self 
murder, upon this account, is forbidden as well as the killing of others. 

Whatever weight may be due to the considerations urged by the moralists above quoted 
against this crime,—and every motive which may deter men from listening to the first tempta- 
tion to so direful an act, is important,—yet the guards of Christianity must be acknowledged 
to he of a more powerful kind. or the principles of our religion cannot be understood with- 
out our perceiving, that, of almost all other erimes, wilful suicide ought most to be dreaded. 
It is a sin against God’s authority, We is “the God of our life ;” in “his hand our breath is ;” 
and we usurp his sovereignty when we presume to. dispose of it. As resulting from the 
pressure of mortifications of spirit, or the troubles of life, it becomes a sin, as arraigning his 
providential wisdom and goodness. It implies either an Atheistic denial of God's government, 
or a rebellious opposition to his permissive acts or direct appointments ; it cannot be cornmitted, 
therefore, when the mind is sound, but in the absence of all the Christian virtues, of humility, 
self-denial, patience, and the fear and love of God, and only under the influence of pride, 
worldliness, forgetfulness of God, and contempt of him. It hides from the mind the realities 
of a future judgment, or it defies: them ; and it is consummated by the character of unpardon- 
ubleness, because it places the eriminal at once beyond the reach of mercy. 

‘Tf no man has the right, then, to dispose of his own life b suicide, he has no right to hazard 
it in duels. The silence of the pulpite in those quarters where only the warning voice of the 
Christian preacher can be heard by that class of persons most addicted to this crime, is exceed- 
ingly disgraceful; for there can be little doubt that the palliating views of this practice taken 
by some ethical writers of celebrity, together with the toces reasonings of men of the world, 
have, from this neglect, exercised much influence upon many minds; and the consequence 
has been that hundreds, in this professedly Christian country, haye fallen victims to false 
notions of honour, and to imperfect notions of the obligations of their religion. Paley has the 
credit of dealing with this vice with greater decision than many of our ‘moralists. THe classes 
it very justly with murder. “Murder is forbidden; and wherever human life is deliberately 
taken away, otherwise than by public authority, there is murder.” (8) “If unauthorized laws 
of honour be allowed (o create exceptions to Divine prohibitions, there is an end to all morality, 
as founded in the will of the Deity; and the obligation of every duty may, at one time or 
other, be discharged by the caprice and fluctuations of fashion.” (9) The fact is, that we must 
either renounce Christianity, or try all cases by its rule. The question of the lawfulness of 
dvelling is thus promptly disposed of. If I have received a personal injury, 1 am bound to 
forgive it, unless it be of such # nature that it becomes a duty to punish it by due course of 
law; but even then not in the spirit of revenge, but out of respect to the peace and welfare of 
society. If I have given offence, I am bound to acknowledge it, and to make reparation; and 
if my adversary will not be satisfied, and insists upon my staking my life against his own, no 
considerations of reputation or disgrace, the good or ill opinion of men, who form their judg~ 
ments in’utter disregard to the laws of God, can have any moré weight in this, than in any 
other case of immorality. 'The sin of duelling unites, in fact, the two crimes of suicide and 
of murder. THe who falle in a duel is guilty of wutetde, by voluntarily exposing himself to be 
slain; ‘he by whom he falls is guilty of murder, as having shed man’s blood without authority. 
Nay, the guilt of the two crimes unites in the same person, THe who falls is a suic ct, 
and the murderer of another in intention; he by whom he falls is a murderer in fact, and so far 
4 suicide as 10 have put his own life into imminent peril, in contempt of God's authority over” 
him, He has eontemned the “image of God in man,” both in himself and in his brother. And 
where duels are not fatal on either side, the whole guilt is Flag sigioe upon the parties, as a sin 

ed in the heart, although, in that case, there is space left for repentance. 
then, is not disposable at the option of man, nor is pnorenry itself, without respect to 
the rules of the divine law ; and here, too, we shall perceive the fecbleness of the considerations 
ur, in merely moral systems, to restrain prodigal and wasteful expenditure, hazardous 
npecuiations, and even the obvious evil of gambling. Many weighty arguments, we grant, 


(8) Moral and Political Philosophy. (9) Ibid, 
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may be drawn against all these from the claims of children, and near relations, whose interests 
we are bound to regard, and whom we can have no right to expose even to the chance of being 
involved in the same ruin with ourselves. But these reasons can have little sway with those 
who fancy that they can keep within the verge of extreme danger, and who will plead their 
“natural right” to do what they will with their own. In cases, too, where there may be no 
children or dependent relatives, the individual would feel less disposed to acknowledge the 
force of this class of reasons, or think them quite inapplicable to his case. But Christianity 
enjoins ‘‘moderation” of the desires, and temperance in the gratification of the appetites, and _ 
in the show and splendour-of life, even where a state of opulence can command them. It has 
its admonitions against the “love of money ;” against “willing to be rich,” except as “the Lord 
may prosper a man” in the usual track and course of honest industry,—authoritative cautions 
which lie directly against hazardous speculations; and it warns such as despise them of the 
consequent “ temptations” and spiritual “snares,” destructive to habits of piety, and ultimately 
to the soul, into which they must fall,—considerations of vast moment, but peculiar to itself, 
and quite out of the range of those moral systems which have no respect to. its authority. 
Against gambling, in its most innocent forms, it sets its injunction, “Redeeming the time ;” 
and in its more aggravated cases, it opposes to it not only the above considerations, as it springs 
from an-unhallowed “love of money ;” but the whole of that spirit and temper which it makes 
to be obligatory upon us, and which those evil and often diabolical excitements, produced by 
this habit, so fearfully violate. Above all, it makes property a trust, to be employed under the 
rules prescribed by Him who, as sovereign proprietor, has deposited it with us, which rules 
require its use certainly; (for the covetous are excluded from the kingdom of God;) but its 
use, first, for the supply of our wants, according to our station, with moderation; then, as a 
provision for children, and dependent relatives; finally, for purposes of charity and religion, 
in which “grace,” as before stated, it requires us ‘to abound ;”—and it enforces all these by 
placing us under the responsibility of accounting to God himself, in person, for the abuse or 
neglect of this trust, at the general judgment. ; 

With respect to the third natural right, that of LIBERTY, it is a question which can seldom 
or mever occur in the present state of society, whether a man is free to part with it fora 
valuable consideration. Under the law of Moses, this was certainly allowed; but a Christian 
man stands on different. ground.. To a Pagan he would not be at liberty to enslave himself, 
because he is not at liberty to put to hazard his soul’s interests, which might be interfered with 
by the control given to a Pagan over his time and conduct. To a Christian he could not be at 
liberty to alienate himself, because, the spirit of Christianity being opposed to slavery, the one 
is not at liberty to buy, nor the other to sell, for reasons before given, I conclude, therefore, 
that no man can lawfully divest himself absolutely of his personal liberty, for any.con- 
sideration whatever. 

To the natural rights of life, property, and liberty, may be added the right of conscrmncr, 

By this is meant the right which a man has to profess his own opinions on subjects of reli- 
gion, and to worship God in the mode which he deems most acceptable to him. Whether this, 
however, be strictly a natural right, like the three above mentioned, may be a subject of dispute, 
for then it would be universal, which is, perhaps, carrying the pomt too far. The matter may 
best be determined by considering the ground of that right, which differs much from the others 
we have mentioned. The right to life results both from the appoimtment of God, and the 
absence of a superior or countervailing right in another to deprive us of it, until, at least, we 
forfeit that right to some third party, by some voluntary,act of our own. This also applies to 
the rights of property and liberty. The right of professing particular religious opinions, and 
practising a particular mode 6f worship, can only rest upon a conviction that’'these are duties 
enjoined upon us by God. For since religion is a matter which concerns man and God, a man 
must. know that it is obligatory upon him as a duty, and under fear of God’s displeasure, to 
profess his opinions openly, and to practise some particular mode of worship. 

To apply this to the case of persons all sincerely receiving the Bible as a revelation from 
God. Unquestionably it isa part of that revelation, that those who receive its doctrines should 
profess and attempt to propagate them ; nor can they profess them in any other way than they 
interpret the meaning of the book which contains them. Equally clear is it, that the worship 
of God is enjomed dyon man, and that publicly, and in collective bodies. From these circum- 
stances, therefore, it results, that it is a duty which man owes to God to profess and to endeavour 
to propagate his honest views of the meaning of the Scriptures, and to worship God in the mode 
which he sincerely conceives is made obligatory upon him, by the same sacred volume. It is 
from this duty that the right of conscience flows, and from this alone; and it thus becomes a 
right of that nature which no earthly power has any authority to obstruct, because it can have 
no power to alter or to destroy the obligations which Almighty God, the supreme governor, 
has laid upon his creatures. : 

It does not, however, follow from this statement, that human governments, professing to be 
regulated themselves by the principles of Christianity, have no authority to take cognizance 
of the manner in which this right of conscience is exercised. They are “ordained of Goe 
uphold their subjects in the exercise of their justrights respectively, and that without partiality. 
If, therefore, under a plea of conscience, one sect should interfere to obstruct others in a peace- 
able profession of their opinions, and a peaceable exercise of their worship; or should exercise 
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its own so as to be vexatiously intrusive upon others, and in defiance of some rival sect; as 
for instance, in a Protestant country, if Roman Catholics were to carry the objects of their 
idolatry about the streets, instead of contenting themselves with worshipping in their own way, 
in their own chapels. In all such-cases the government might be bound, in respect of the rights 
of other classes of its.subjects, to interfere by restraint, nor would it then trespass upon the 
rights of conscience, justly interpreted. Again, since ‘the powers that be are ordained of God,” 
for “a terror to evil doers, and a praise to them that do well ;” which evil doing and well doing 
are to be interpreted according to the common sense and agreement of mankind, and plainly 
refer to moral actions only ; should any sect or individual, ignorantly, fanatically, or corruptly, 
so interpret the Scriptures as to suppose themselves free from moral obligation, and then pro- 
ceed to practise their tenets by any such acts as violate the laws of well-ordered society, or by 
admitting indecencies into their modes of worship, as some fanatics in former times who used. 
to strip themselves naked in their assemblies; here too a government would have the right to 
disregard the plea of conscience if set up, and to restrain such acts, and the teachers of them, 
as pernicious to society. But if the opinions professed by any sect, however erroneous they 
may be, and however zealously a sound and faithful Christian might be called by a sense of 
duty to denounce them as involving a corrupt conscience, or no conscience at all, and as dan- 
gerous or fatal to the salvation of those that hold them, do not interfere with the peace, the 
morals, and good order of society ; it is not within the province of a government to animadvert 
upon them by force of law ; since it was not established to judge of men’s sincerity in religion, 
nor of the tendency of opinions as they affect their salvation, but only to uphold the morals. 
and good order of the community. So, likewise, what has been called by some worship, has 
been sometimes marked with great excesses of enthusiasm, and with even ridiculous follies ; 
but if the peace of others, and the morals of society, are not thereby endangered, it is not the 
part of the magistracy to interfere, at least by authority. 

In cases, however, where political opinions are connected with religious notions, and the plea 
of conscience is set up as an “unalienable right,” to sanction their propagation, a government 
may be justified in interposing, not indeed on the ground that it judges the conscience to be 
erring and corrupt, but for its own just support when endangered by such opinions. Sects of 
religious republicans have sometimes appeared under a monarchical government,—the Fifth 


Monarchy Fanatics, for instance, who, according to. their interpretation of the kingdom of 


Christ, regarded the existence of all earthly monarchies as inimical to it, and, believing that 
the period of its establishment was come, thought it impiety to acknowledge any earthy sove- 
reign, as being contrary to their allegiance to Christ. When such notions are confined to a few 
persons, it is wise in a government to leave them to their own absurdities as their most potent 
cure; but should a fanaticism of this kind seize upon a multitude, and render them restless. 
and seditious, the state would be justifiable in restraining them by force, although a mistaken 
conscience might be mixed up with the error. We may therefore conclude, that as to religious 
sects, the plea of conscience does not take their conduct out of the cognizance of the civil 
magistrate when the peace, the morality, and safety of society are infringed upon; but that 
otherwise, the rights of conscience are inviolable, even when it is obviously erroneous, and, 
religiously considered, as to the individual dangerous. ‘The case then is one which is to be 
dealt with by instruction, and moral suasion. It belongs to public instructers, and to all well- 
informed persons, to correct an ignorant and perverse conscience, by friendly and compassionate 
admonition; and the power of the magistrate is only lawfully interposed, when the effect 
eomplained of so falls upon society as to infringe upon the rights of others, or upon the public 
morals and peace ;—but even then the.facts ought to be obvious, and not constructive. 

The case of those who reject the revelation of the Scriptures must be considered on its 
own merits, 3 : 

Simple Deism, in a Christian country, may lay a foundation for such a plea of conscience 
as the state ought to admit, although it should be rejected by.a sound theologian. 'The Deist 
derives his religion by inference from what he supposes discoverable of the attributes and will 
of God from nature, and the course of the Divine government. Should he conclude that among 
such indications of the will of God there are those which make it his duty to profess his opinions, 
to attack the evidences of our Divine revelation as of insufficient proof, and to worship God in 
a manner more agreeable to his system, it would be too delicate an interference of a govern- 
ment with a question of conscience, to be allowed to make itself the judge whether any such 
conviction could be conscientiously entertained; although by divines, in their character of 
public instructers, this would properly be denied. Absolutely to shut out, by penal laws, all 
discussion on the evidences of Divine revelation, would probably make secret infidels in such 
numbers as would more than counterbalance the advantage which would be gained, and that 
by the suspicion which it would excite. But this principle would not extend to the protection. 
of any doctrine directly subversive of justice, chastity, or humanity; for then society would 
be attacked, and the natural as well as civil rights of man invaded. Nor can opprobrious and. 
blasphemous attacks upon Christianity be covered by a plea of conscience and right, since these 
are not necessary toargument. It is evident that conscience, in the most liberal construction 
of the term, cannot be pleaded in their behalf; and they are not innocent even as to society. 

To those systems which deny the immortality of the soul, and, consequently, a state of 
future retribution, and which assume any of the forms of Atheism, no toleration can, consist- 
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ently with duty, be extended by a Christian government. The reasons of thi /exception are, 
1. That the very basis of its jurisprudence, which is founded upon a belief in God, the sanctity 
of oaths, and a future state, is assaulted by such’ doctrines, and that it c éxist. with 
them: 2. That they are subversive of the morals of the people: and, 3. That no conscience 
can be pleaded by their votaries for the avowal of such tenets. When the exis fa God 


and his moral government are-denied, no conscience can exist to require the publication of such 
tenets; for this cannot be a duty imposed upon them by God, since they deny his existence; 
No right of conscience is therefore violated when they are restrained by civil penalties. Such - 
persons cannot have the advantages of society, without submitting to the rae on which 
it is founded ; and as they profess to believe that they are not accountable beings, their silence 
cannot be a guilt to them; they give up the argument drawn from conscience, and from its 
rights, which have no existence at all but as founded upon REVEALED DUTY, yal iat 

The second branch of justice we have denominated ECONOMICAL: it respects those relations 
which grow out of the existence of men in families. ar 

The first is that of husband and wife, and arises out of the institution of marriage. ; 

The foundation of the marriage union is the will of God that the human race should ‘increase 
and multiply,” but only through a chaste and restricted conjimction of one man and one woman, 
united by their free vows in a bond made by the Divine law indissoluble, except by death or 
by adultery. ‘The will of God as to marriage is, however, general, and is not so expressed as 
to lay an imperative obligation to marry upon every one, in all circumstances. ‘There was 
no need of the law being directed to each individual as such, since the instincts of nature, and 
the affection of love planted in human beings, were sufficient to guarantee its general observ= 
ance. The very bond of marriage too being the preference founded upon love, rendered the 
act one in which choice and-fecling were to have great influence; nor could a prudent regard 
to circumstances be excluded. Cases were possible in which such a-preference as is essential 
to the felicity and advantages of that state might not be excited, nor the due degree of affection 
to warrant the union called forth. There might be cases in which circumstances might be 
inimical to the full discharge of some of the duties of that state; as the comfortable maintenance 
of a wife, and a proper provision for children. Some individuals would also be called by provi~ 
dence to duties in the church and in the world, which might better be performed in a single 
and unfettered life; and seasons of persecution, as we are taught by St. Paul, have rendered ~ 
it an act of Christian prudence to abstain even from this honourable estate. The general rule, 
however, is in favour of marriage; and all exceptions seem to require justification on some 
principle grounded upon an equal or a paramount obligation. — 

One intention of marriage in its original institution was, the production of the greatest 
number of healthy children ; and that it secures this object, is proved from the universal fact, 
that population increases more, and is of better quality, where marriage is established and its 
sacred laws are observed, than where the intercourse of the sexes is promiscuous. A second 
end was the establishment of the interesting and influential relations of acknowledged children 
and parents, from which the most endearing, meliorating, and pure affections result, and whicly 
could not exist without marriage. _It is indeed scarcely possible even to sketch the numerous 
and important effects of this sacred institution, which at once displays, in the most affecting 
manner, the Divine benevolence and the Divine wisdom. It secures the preservation and 
tender nurture of children, by concentrating an affection upon them, which is dissipated and 
lost wherever fornication prevails. It creates conjugal tenderness, filial piety, the attachment 
of brothers and sisters, and of collateral relations. It softens the feelings, and increases the 
benevolence of society:at large, by bringing all these affections to operate powerfully within 
each of those domestic and family circles of which society is composed. It excites industry 
and economy; and secures the communication of moral knowledge, and’ the inculeation of 
civility, and early habits of submission to authority, by which men are fitted to become the 
subjects of a public government, and without which, perhaps, no government could be sustained 
but by brute force, or, it may be, not sustained at all. ‘These are some of the innumerable 
benefits by which marriage promotes human happiness, and the peace and strength of the 
community at large. % 

‘The institution of marriage not only excludes the promiscuous intercourse of the sexes, but 
polygamy also; a practice almost equally fatal to the kind affections, to education, to morals, 
and to purity. The argument of our Lord with the Pharisees, on the subject of divorce, Matt. 
“xix, assumes it as even acknowledged by the Jews, that. marriage was not only of Divine 
institution, but that it consisted in the union of two only,—‘ they twain shall be one flesh.” 
This was the law of marriage given at first, not to Adam and Eve only, but prospettively to 
all their descendants. The first instance of polygamy was that of Lamech, and this has no 
sanction from the Scripture; which may be observed of other instances in the Old Testament. 
They were opposed to the original law, and in all cases appear to have been punished with 
‘many afflictive visitations. 'The Mosaic law, although polygamy appears to have been prac- 
tised under it, gives no direct countenance to the practice; which intimates that, as in the case 


- of divorce, the connivance was not intended to displace the original institution. Hence, in 
- the language of the Old Testament, as well as of the New, the terms husband and wife in the 


singular number continually occur; anda passage in the Prophet Malachi is so remarkable, 
as to warrant the conclusion, that among the pious Jews, the original law was never wholly 
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out of sight. “Yet ye say, Wherefore? Because the Lord hath been witness between thee, 


and the wife of thy youth, againet whom thou hast dealt treacherously, yet she is thy com- 


ad he the residue of t irit?”—-(and therefore could have made more than one)—‘‘ And 
wherefore one?” “That he might seck godly seed,” is the answer, which strongly showa 
how closely connected in the Prophets mind were the circumstances of piety in the use 


anion, and the wife of a covenant. And did not he make one?”—(one woman)—“ Yet 


and the restraint of marriage to one wife only ; for he thus glances at one of the obvious evils 
of polygamy, its deteriorating moral influence upon children. If, however, in some instances 
the practice of the Jews fell short of the strictness of the original law of marriage, that law is 
now fully restored by Christ. In a discourse with the Pharisees, he not only reénacts that 
law, but guards against its evasion by the practice of divorce; and asserts the marriage union 
to Ve nd a by any thing but adultery. The argument of our Lord in this discourse is, 
indeed, equally conclusive against polygamy and against the practice of divorce ; for “if,” says 
Dr. Paley, “ whoever putteth away his wife and marrieth another committeth adultery, he who 
marrieth another, the first wife bein living , 18 no less guilty of adultery ; because the adultery 
does not consist in the repudiation of the rst wife Peeucrever cruel and unjust that may be, 
it is not adultery ; but in entering into a second marriage, during the legal existence and obli- 
gation of the first.” AP) ce ere eee 

Nature itself comes in also as a confirmation of thigt iginal law. In births, there is a small 
aurplusage of males over females ; tha oa ih ga 


io 


| , y the more precarious life of males, 
and by the accidents to which more than females they are exposed from wars and dangerous 


employments, brings the numb males and females to a par, and shows that in the order’ 


of providence a man ought t but one wife; and that where polygamy is not allowed, 
every woman may have a hus . This equality, too, is found in all countries; although’ 
some licentious writers have aulernplgd to deny it upon unsound evidence. 

Another end of marriage was, the prevention of fornication; and as this is done, not only 
by providing for a lawful gratification of the sexual appetite; but more especially by that 
mutual affection wpon which marriages, when contracted according to the will of God, are 
founded, this conjunction necessarily requires that degree of love between the contracting 

arties which produces a preference of cach other above every man or woman in the world. 
herever this degree of affection does not exist, it may therefore be concluded that, the rite of 
marriage is profaned, and the greatest security for the accomplishment of its moral ends weal 
ened or destroyed. Interest, compliance with the views of family connections, caprice, ox 
corporal attractions, it may be therefore concluded, are not in themselves lawful grounds of 
marriage, as teniain without affection, to frustrate the intention of God in its institution ; to 
which end, all are bound to subject themselves. On the other hand, since love is often a 
delusive and sickly affection, exceedingly temporary and uncertain, when it is unconnected 
with judgment and prudence; and also because marriages are for the most part contracted by 
the young and inexperienced, whose passions are then strongest when their judgments are 
most immature; in no step in life is the counsel of others more necessary, and in no ought, 
it to be sought with greater docility than in this. A. proper respect to the circu nees of 
age, fitness, &c, ought never to be superseded by the Oe of mere affection; although no 
ior lai can justify marriage without that degree of affection which produces an absolute 
reference. ‘ 
; Whether marriage be a civil or a religious contract has been a subject of dispute. The truth 
seems to be that it is both. It has its engagements to men, and its vows to God. A Christian, 
state recognises marriage ag a branch of public morality, and a source of civil peace and strength. 
It is connected with the peace of society by assigning one,woman to one man, and the state 
protects him, therefore, in her exclusive possession. Christianity, by allowing divorce in the 
event of adultery, supposes, also, that the crime must be proved by proper evidence before the 
civil magistrate; and lest divorce should be the result o cheat it suspicion, or be made a, 
cover for license, the decision of the case could safely be lodged no where else. Marriage, too, 
as placing one human being more completely under the power of another than any other rela- 
tion, requires laws for the protection of those who are thus so exposed to injury. ‘The distri- 
bution of society into families, also, can only be an instrument for promoting the ordew of tha 
community, oy the cognizance which the law tales of the head of a family, and by maki 
him responsible, to a certain extent, for the conduct of those under his influence. uesti 
of ball are also involved in marriage and its issue. The law must, therefore, for these 
and many other weighty reasons, be cognizant of marriage ; must prescribe various regulations 
respecting it; require policy of the contract; and guard some of the great injunctions of 
religion in the matter by penalties. In no well ordered state can marriage, therefore, be so 
exclusively lefi. to religion as to shut out the cognizance and control of the state. But then 
those who would have the whole matter tage tween the parties themselves, and the civil 
magistrate, appear wholly to forget that ma ¢ is a solemn religious act, in which 
made to God by both persons, who, when the rite is properly understood, engage to 
all those laws'with which he has guarded the institution; to fe and cherish each others 
to remain faithful to each other until death, For if, at least, they profess belief in Christianity, | 
whatever duties are laid upon husbands and wives in Holy Scripture, they engage to obey, 
by the very act of their contracting marriage. The question, then, is whether such vows to 
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God as are necessarily involved in marriage, are to be left between the parties and God 
privately, or whether they ought to be publicly made before his ministers and the church. 
On this the Scriptures are silent; but though Michaelis has showed (1) that the pries ex 
. the law were not sence me —_ marriage; yet in the practice of the modern Jews, it 
is a religious ceremony, the chief i of the synagogue being present, and 1 
appointed for the occasion. (2) This renders it sated that the core of see eaten 
mn e law, from the most ancient times, was a religious one. The more direct connection 
of mar with religion in Christian states, by assignifg its celebration to the ministers of _ - 
religion, appears to be a very beneficial custom, and one which the state has a right to enjoin. 
For since the welfare and morals of society are so much interested in the performance of the 
mutual duties of the married state; and since those duties have a religious as well as a civil 
character, it is most proper that some provision should be made for explaining those duties; 
and for’this a standing form of marri; lapted. ts of religion, also, they are _ 
more solemnly impressed upon the p is is prescribed in any state, it hecomes — 
a Christian cheerfully, and even t ith a custom of so important a ten- _ 
dency, as matter of conscientiot although no Scriptural precept. 
can be pleaded for it. That the ce: 1 the clergy of an established 
church is a different consideration. V nk that the religious effect would be~ + 
greater, were the ministers of L uthorized by the state to cel a 
marriages among their own peopl: made for the regular and secure regis- 
try of them, and to prevent the civil la marriage from being evaded. i 
When this important contract is onee made, | tain rights are acquired by the parties 
mutually, who are also bound by reciprocal filment of which the practical 
“rishteousness” of each consists. Here, also, the superior character of the morals of the New 
Testament, as well as their higher authority, is trated. It may, indeed, be within the 
scope of mere moralists to show that fidelity, and affe all th rtesies necessary to 
maintain affection, are rationally obligatory upon those who are connected nuptial bond ; 
- but in Christianity that fidelity is guarded by the express law, “Thou shalt not commit 
adultery ;” and by our Lord’s exposition of the spirit of that law, which forbids the indulgence 
of loose thoughts and desires, and places the purity of the heart under the guardianship of that, 
hallowed fear which his authority tends to inspire. Aff too, is madea matter of diligent. 
cultivation upon considerations, and by a standard, peculiar to our religion. Husbands are 
placed in a’ relation to their wives, similar to that which Christ bears to his church, and his 
husmade their rule: As Christ “‘ gave himself,” his life, “for the church,” Eph. 
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4 re so are they to hazard life for their-wives. As Christ saves i urch, so is it the 
bounden uty of husbands, to endeavour, by every possible means, to promote the religious 
edification and salvation of their wives. ‘The connection is thus exalted into a religious one; 
and when love which knows no abatement, protection at the hazard of life, a tender and 


constant solicitude for the salvation of a wife, are thus enjoined, th 
is established for the exercise of kindness and fidelity. ‘The oneness of this 
forcibly stated in Scripture than any where beside: “ They twain shall be one flesh.” “So 
ought men to love their wives as their own bodies; he that loveth his wife leveth hinaself. For 
no man ever yet hated his own flesh, but nourisheth and cherisheth it, even as the Lord the 
church.” Precept and illustration can go no higher than this; othing evidently is want- 
ing either of direction or authority to raise the state of marriage into the highest, most endear- 
ing, and sanctified relation in which two human beings can stand to each other. ‘The duties 
of wives are reciprocal to those of husbands. ‘The outline in the note below (3) comprises 








@) Commentaries on the Laws of Moses. (2) Allen’s Modern Judaism. ~~ 
(3) are Seren OF WIVES PARTICULAR DUTIES OF HUSBANDS. 
Subjection, the geihechelia of all wives duties. pwn and love, the generall headsof all husbands 
Acknowledgment of an husbands superioritie. Acknowledgment of a wives neere conjunction_and 


fellowship with her husband. , 
A due esteeme of her owne husband as the best for A good esteeme of his own wife as the best for him, 
her, and worthy of honour on her part. and worthy of love on his part. 


An inward wive-like ft An inward intire affection. ‘c 
An outward reverend carriage towards her husband, An outward amiable carriage towards his wife, whick 
which consisteth in a wive-like sobrietie, mildnesse, © consisteth in an husband-like gravity, mildnesse, 
curtissie, and modestie in apparel. ‘ courteous acceptance of her curtissie, and allow- 
er Pievg paca wear fit el. ot aad 
everend speech to and of her husband. and loving s and 6 e. E 
—. . . > Awise pA te tig authority, and forbearing to 


ees x exact all that is in his power. ae 
Forbearing to do without, or against her husband’s A ready yielding to his wives request, giving a 
consent, such i ebafaay a hath poe to order, as,  generall consent and libertie unto her to order the 
to dispose and order the mmon goods of the affaires of the house, children, servants, &c. And 
familie, and the allowance for it, or children ser- a free allowing her something to bestow as sha 

~ -vants, cattell, guests, journies, &c. sceth occasion. As 
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both: it presents a series of obligations which are obviously drawn from the New Tesfment; 
but which nothing except that could furnish. The extract is made from an old writer, and, 
although expressed i in homely phrase, will be admired for discrimination and comprehensiveness. 


_ THE DUTIES OF CHILDREN is a branch of Christian morality which receives both illustra- 


tt and authority in a very remarkable and peculiar manner from the Scriptures. 


y father and thy mother,” 
first commandment with promise.” 


ful obedience. 


* Honour 


is a precept which occupies a place in those Tables of Law 
which were written at first by the finger of God; and is, as the Apostle Paul note 

The meaning ‘of the teria honour is comprehensive, a 
imports, as appears from various passages.in which it occurs, reverence, affection, and gra 
It expresses at once a principle and a feeling, each-of which must influence 






the practice; one binding Vey ey the conscience, the other rendering it the free effu- 













sion. of the heart ; one secu: 
tender sentiments and co : sch bh 
richest sources of domestic felicity. — 
The honouring of parents is li e7 
is not peculiar to the Law; for when t 
with promise,” and adds, “that it n 
_ the earth,” Eph. vi, 3, 4, he clea 
Christian dispensation ; and though 
which is not so much founde 
as a general declaration of special fa 
most influential and affecting illustration fr 
instance of subjection to par 
agonies on the cross, commended ‘h 


O54 


A ready yieldi mae husband would have 
done. This I to 
dwell where he S, 


do what he require : 
A patient bearing of am Gee an 


dressing of that for wh 
‘Contentment with hi { 
Such a subjection as may stand with her subjection 
to Christ. 


Such a Sanco ae he church yieldeth to Christ, 
which is. ay iiiegs ‘constant, for con- 


ef : 


re- 













the kindest bel 
weeping mother to the special regard of the beloved 


a mY) and the other giving rise to.a thousand 


rate the temper, and open one-of the 


e, by a temporal promise. . This 
Pte thie Pas che na peering cites 
e, and that thou mayest live long on 
promise rried forward into the 
fied sei the circumstances of an 
e Law, it retains its full 
: duty also derives a 
‘ nduct of our Lord, who was himself an 
viour to them; ’and who, -amidst his 


A Gteeias to exact more than his wife is willing to 
doe, or to force he er to dwell where it is not meet, 
or to enjoyn 
themselves, or against her mind. 

A wise ordering of reproofe, not using it without just 
and weighty cause, and then privately, and meekly. 

A provident eare for his wife, according to his abili- 


A seaiiscises to exact any thing whicl 
with a good conscience. ~— <a, 
Such a ive as Christ beareth to the cht 
to himselfe, which is first free, in® 


pure, chaste, constant. 








isin os ae THEIR PAR- 


IES 


Ambition, the generall und of the aberrations of 
wives. 

A conceit that wives are their husbands equals 

& conceit that she could better subject herselfe to any 
other man than to her own husband. 

An inward despising of her husband. 

Unreverend behaviour towards her husband, smani- 
fested by lightnesse, sullennesse, scornefulnesse, 
and vanity in her attire. 

Unreverend speech to-and of her husband, 

A stout standing on her owne will. 

A peremptory undertaking to do things as she list, 

“» without and against her husbands consent. This 
is manifested by privy purloyning his goods, tak- 
ing allowance, ordering children; servants, and 
eattell, feasting strangers, making journies and 
VOWS, as herselfe liste 

An obstinate standing upon her owne will, making her 
husband dwell where she will, and refusing to goe 

~ when he calls, ‘omits soe any: thing npn ihe 

‘4 


mand. 2 
ayord for word: and 
proved. 






Disdaine at reproofe : 
waxing worse for 


Discontent at her husbands estate. ~ 


Such a pidesiing of her husband as offendeth Christ. 

Such a subjection as is most unlike to the eeeates 
viz. fained, forced, fickle, &c.° : 
> 
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ABERRATIONS OF HUSBANDS FROM THEIR PAR- 
TICULAR DUTIES ec 





Want of wisdome and love, the generall growl of 
the aberrations of husbands. 

‘Too mean account of wives. 

A preposterous conceit of his owne wife to be the 
worst of all, and that he could love any but her. 

A stoicall disposition, withont all heat of affection. 

An unbeseeming carriage towards his wife, mani- 
fested by his baseness, tyrannicall usage of her, 
loftinesse, rashnesse, and niggardlinesse. 

Harsh, proud, and bitter speeches to and of his wife. 


~ Losing of his authority- 


‘Too much strictnesse over his wife. This is manifest- 
ed by restraining her from doing any thing without 
particular and expresse consent, taking too strict 
account of her, and allowing her no more than i is 
needfull for her owne private use. 


Too lordly a standing upon the highest step of his 
authority : being too fre insolent, and peremp- 
tory, in commandi s frivolous, unmeet, aA 

his wifes minde and conscience. 


nesse and bitternesse in reprovi and that 
frequently, on slight occasions, an aiograceflly 
before children, oe and strangers. F 
A carelesse neglect of his wife, and dly dealing 
with her, an that in her ae $ 
"A commanding o awfull things. : 
Such a disposition is most unlike to Christ’s, and 
to that which a man beareth to himself, viz. com 
pliment, impure, for by respects, inconstant, &c. 
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disciplé, John, charging him with her care and support as a “son,” in-his own stead. Inno 
system of mere ethics, certainly, is this great duty, on whieh so much of human interest and 
felicity depends, and which exerts so much influence upon society, thus illustrated, and thus 
enforced. : 

The duties of children may be thus sketched. 

Love, which is founded upon esteem and reverence, comprises gratitude also; no small 
degree of which is obligatory upon every child for the unwearied cares, labours, and kindness 
of parental affection. In the few unhappy instances in which esteem for a parent can have 
little place, gratitude, at least, ought to remain; nor cam any ease arise in which the obliga- ~ 
tion of filial love can be cancelled. ’ 

Reverence, which consists in that honourable esteem of parents which children ought to 
cherish in their hearts, and from which springs on the one hand the desire to please, and on 
the other the fear to offend. The fear of a child is, however, opposed to. the fear of a slave ; 
the latter has respect chiefly to the punishment which may be inflicted; but the other being 
mixed with love, and the desire to be loved, has respect to the offence whieh may be taken by 
a parent, his grief, and his displeasure. Hence the fear of God,-as a grace! of the Spirit in 
the regenerate, is compared to the fear of children. This reverential regard due to parents 
has its external expression in all honour and civility, whether in words or actions. “Fhe 
behaviour is to be submissive, the speech respectful, reproof is to be borne by them with 
fmeekness, and the impatience of parents sustained in silence. Children are bound to close 
their eyes as much as possible upon the failings and infirmities of the authors of their being, 
and always to speak of them honourably ad themselves, and in the presence of others. 
“The hearts of all men go along with Noah in laying punishment upon Ham for his unna-+ 
tural and profane derision, and love the memory of those sons that would not see themselves, 
nor suffer others to be the witnesses of the miscarriages of their father.” In the duty of 
“honouring” parents, is ‘also included their support when in necessity. This appears fromm 
our Lord’s application of this commandment of the Law in his reproof of the Pharisees, who, 
if they had made a vow of their property, thought it then lawful to withhold assistance from 
their parents, Matt. xv, 4-6. ; Ps = : 

_ To affection and reverence, is to.be added, f ; 

Osrprence, which is universal: “Children, obey your parents mm all things ;” with only 
one restriction, which respects the consciences of children, when at age to judge for them- 
selves. The Apostle therefore adds, “in the Lord.” That this limits the obedience of chil- 
dren to the lawful commands of parents, is clear also from our Lord’s words, “If any love 
father or mother more than me he is not worthy of me.” God is to be loved and obeyed 
above all. In all lawful things the rule is absolute; and the obedience, like that we owe to 
God, ought to be cheerful and unwearied- Should it chance to cross our inclinations, this 
will be no excuse for hesitancy, much less, for refusal. . 

One of the principal cases in which this principle is often most severely tried, is that of 
marriage. The general rule clearly is, that neither son nor daughter ought to marry against 
the command of a father, with whom the prime authority of the family is lodged; nor ever 
without the consent of the mother, should the father be willing, if she can find any weight 
reason for her objection; for, although the authority of the mother is subordinate and second- 
ary, yet is she entitled to obedience from the child. There is, however,.a considerable differ- 
ence between marrying at the command of a parent, and marrying against his prohibition, 
In the first case, children are more at liberty than in the other; yet even here, the wishes of 
parents in this respect are to be taken into most serious consideration, with a prepondering 
desire to yield to them: but if a child feels that his affections still refuse to run in the course of 
the parents’ wishes; if he is conscious that he cannot love his intended wife ‘as himself,” as 
‘his own flesh;” he is prohibited by a higher rule, which presents an insuperable barrier to 
his compliance. In this case the child is at liberty to refuse, if it is done deliberately, and 
expressed with modesty and proper regret at not being able to comply, for the reasons stated); 
and every parent ought to dispense freely with the claim of obedience. But to marry in 
opposition to a parent’s express prohibition, is a very grave case. The general rule lies 
directly against this act of disobedience, as against all others, and the violation of it is there- 
fore sin. And what blessing can be expected to follow such marriages? or rather, what curse 
may not be feared to follow them? ‘The law of God is transgressed, and the image of his 
authority in parents is despised. Those exceptions to this rule which can be justified, are 
very few. 

ih no case but where the parties have attained the full legal age of twenty-one years, ought 
an exception to be even considered ; but it may perhaps be allowed, 1. When the sole objec- 
tion of the parent is the marriage of his child with a person fearing God. 2. When the sole 
reason given is, a wish to keep a child unmarried from caprice, interest, or other motive, 
which no parent has a right to require, when the child is of legal age. 3. When the objec- 
tions are simply those of prejudice, without reasonable ground; but in this case, the child 
ought not to assume to be the sole judge of the parent’s reasons; and would not be at liberty 
to act, unless supported by the opinion of impartial and judicious friends, whose advice and 
mediation ought to be asked, in order that, in so delicate an affair, he or she may proceed 
with a clear conscience. 
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The persuading a daughter to elope from her parents’ house, where tae motive is no other 


than the wilful following of personal affection, which spurns ie eas control and authority, — 
must, therefore, be considered as a great crime. It induces the daughter to commit a very 
criminal act of disobedience; and, on the part of the man, it is a worse kind of felony than 
stealing the property Of another. “For children are much more properly a man’s own than 

his goods, and the more highly to be esteemed, by how much reasonable creatures are to be 
preferred before senseless things.” (4) ( ? 

Tue DUTIES oF PARENTS are exhibited with equal clearness in the Scriptures, and contain 
a body of most important practical instructions. 

The first duty is Love, which, although a natural instinct, is yet to be cultivated and 
nourished by Christians under a sénse of duty, and by frequent meditation upon all those 
important and interesting relations in which religion has placed them and their offspring. % 
The duty of sustentation and care, therefore, under the most trying circumstances, is impe~ 
rative upon parents; for, though this is not directly enjoined, it is supposed necessarily to 
follow from that parental love which the Scriptures inculcate; and also, because the denial of 
either to infants would destroy them, and thus the unnatural parent would be involved in the 
crime of murder. 

To this follows instRucTIoN, care for the mind succeeding the nourishment and care of the 
body. This relates to the providing such an education for children as is suited to their con- 
dition, and by which they may be fitted to gain a reputable livelihood when they are of age 4 
to apply themselves to business. But it specially relates to their instruction in the doctrines 
of Holy Writ. This is clearly what the Apostle Paul means, Eph. vi, 4, by yp ni 
to “bring them up in the nurture and admonition of the Lord.” A parent is considered in 
Scripture as a priest in his own family, which is a view of this relation not to be found in 
ethical writers, or deducible from any principles from which they would infer parental duties, 
independently of revelation; and from this it derives a most exalted character. The offices 
of sacrifice, intercession, and religious instructioa, were all performed by the Patriarchs; and, 
as we haye already seen, although, under the Law, the offering of sacrifices was restrained to 
the appointed priesthood, yet was it still the duty of the head of the family to bring his 
sacrifices for immolation in the prescribed manner; and so far was the institution of public 
teachers from being designed to supersede the father’s office, that the heads of the Jewish 
families are specially enjoined to teach the law to their children diligently, and daily, Deut. 

vi, 7. Under the same view does Christianity regard the heads of its families, as priests in 
their houses, offering spiritual gifts and sacrifices, and as the religious instructers of their 
children. Hence it is, in the passage above quoted, that “fathers” are commanded “to bring 
up their children in the nurture and admonition of the Lord;” or, in other words, in the 
knowledge of the doctrines, duties, motives, and hopes of the Christian religion. This is a ? 
work, therefore, which belongs to the very office of a father as the priest of his household, and ; 
cannot be neglected by him, but at his own, and his children’s peril. ‘Nor is it to be occa- 
sionally and cursorily performed, but so that the object inay be attained, namely, that the 
may “know the Scriptures from their childhood,” and have stored their minds with their 
laws, and doctrines, and promises, as their guide in future life; a work which will require, at 
least, as much attention from the Christian as from the Jewish parent, who was commanded 
on this wise,—“ Thou shalt teach them diligently to thy children, and thou shalt talk of them 
when: thou sittest in thy house, and when thou walkest by the way, when thou liest down, 
and when thou risest-up.” The. practice of the Jews in this respect, appears to have been 
adopted by the Christians of the primitive churches, which were composed of both Jewish 
and Gentile converts in almost every place; and from them it is probable that the early eus- 
toms of teaching children to commit portions of Scripture to memory, to repeat prayers night 
and morning, and to approach their parents for their blessing, might be derived. The last, 

leasing and impressive form, which contains a recognition of the domestic priesthood, as 
inherent in the head of any family, has in this country grown of late into disuse, which is 
much to be regretted. ; 

It. is also essential to the proper discharge of the parental duty of instructing children, that 
every: means should be used to render what is taught influential upon the heart and conduct, 

It is, therefore, solemnly imperative upon parents to be “holy in all manner of conversation, 

and godliness,” and thus to enforce truth if example. It concerns them, as much as minis- o 
ters, to be anxious for the success of their labours;. and recognising the same principle, that 3 
“God giveth the increase,” to be abundant in prayers for the gift of the Holy Spirit to their 

children. Both as a means of grace, and in recognition of God’s covenant of mercy withthem , 

and their seed after them, it behooves them also to bring their children to baptism in their 

infancy; to explain to them the baptismal covenant when they are able to understand it; 

and to habituate them from early years to the observance of the Sabbath, and to regular 
attendance on the public worship of God. : 

The government of children, is another great branch of pee duty, in which both the ~ 
parents are bound cordially to unite. Like all other kinds of government appointed by God, 
the end is the good of those subject to it; and it therefore excludes all caprice, vexation, and 
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Ne kee s, it is eminently a government often nd therefore, 
ctness, it necessarily excludes severity. "The mild and benevolent 

sur Divine religion displays itself here, as in every other instance where the heat 
, the possession of power, or the ebullitions of passion, might be turned against the 
ak and unprotected. The civil laws of those countries in which Christianity was first 

promulgated, gave great power to parents over their children, (5) which, in the unfeéling 
spirit. of Paganism, was often harshly, and even cruelly, used. On the contrary, St. Paul 

enjoins, “And ye fathers, provoke not your children to wrath,” meaning plainly, by a rigor- 

ous severity, an overbearing and tyrannical behaviour, tending to exasperate angry passions 

in them. So again, “Fathers, provoke not your children, lest they be discouraged,” dis- 
couraged from all attempts at pleasing, as regarding it an umpossible task, “and be unfitted 

¢ to pass through the world with advantage, when their spirits have been unreasonably broken 
under an oppressive yoke, in the earliest years of their life."(6) But though the parental, 
government, is founded upon kindness, and can never be separated from it, when rightly 
understood and exercised, it is still government, anf is a trust committed by God to the 
parent, which must be faithfully discharged. Corporal correction is not only allowed, but is 

made a duty in Scripture, where other means would be ineffectual. Yet it may be laid down 

as a certain principle, that, where the authority of a parent is exercised with constancy and 
discretion, and enforced by gravity, kindness, and character, this will seldom be found neces- 

sary; nor, when the steady resolution of the parent to inflict it when it is demanded by the 

case, is once known to the child, will it need often to be repeated. Parental Seals 








also concerned in forming the manners of children; in inculcating civility, o cleanliness, 
industry, and economy; in repressing extravagaut desires and gratifications m dress and 
amusements; and in habituating the will to a ready submission to authority. It must be so 
supreme, whatever the age of children may be, aS to control the whole order and habits of the 
family, and to exclude all licentiousness, riot, and unbecoming amusements from the hous 
lest the curse of Eli should fall upon those who imitate his example in not reproving evil with» 
s euieicgt earnestness, and not restraining it by the effectual exercise of authority. ; 
_ Another duty of parents is the comfortable settlement of their children in the world, as far 
as their ability extends. This includes the discreet choosing of a calling, by which their 
Y may “ provide things honest in the sight of all men ;” taking especial care, however, 
that their moral safety shall be consulted in the choice,—a consideration which too many dis- 
regard, under the influence of carelessness, ora vain ambition. The “laying up for children” 
is also sanctioned both by nature, and by our religion; but this is not so to be understood as 
that the comforts of a parent, according to his rank in life, should be abridged; nor that it 
should interfere with those charities which Christianity has made his personal duty. 

The next of these reciprocal duties, are those of sERvANT and MASTER. 

This is a relation which will continue to the end of time. _ Equality of condition is alike 
contrary to the nature of things, and to the appointment of God. Some must toil, and others 
direct ; some command, and others obey ; nor is this order contrary to the real interest of the 
multitude, as at first sight it might appear. The acquisition of wealth by a few affords more: 
abundant employment to the many; and in a well ordered, thriving, and industrious state; 
except in seasons of peculiar distress, it is evident, that the comforts of the lower ela: 
greater than could be attained were the land equally divided among them, and so left tot 
own cultivation that no one should be the servant of another. ‘To preserve such a s' of 
things would be impossible; and could it be done, no arts but of the rudest kind, no w .. ‘ 
factures, and no commerce, could exist. ‘The very first attempt to introduce these would 












a necessarily create the two classes of workmen and employers; of the many who labour with 


the hands, and the few who labour with the mind, in directing the operations; and thus the 
equality would be destroyed. st Ria 
It is not, however, to be denied, that boat the bad principles and violent passions of 
man, the relations of servant and master have been a source of great evil and misery. The 
more, therefore, is that religion to be valued, which, since these relations must exist, restrains 
the evil that is incident to them, and shows how they may be made sources of mutual bene- 
volence and happiness. Wherever the practical influence of religion has not been felt, sery~ 
ants have generally been more or less treated with contempt, contumely, harshness, and 
oppression. They, on the contrary, are, from their natural corruption, inclined to resent 
authority, to indulge selfishness, and to commit fraud, either by withholding the just quantum 
of labour, or by direct theft.. From the conflict of these evils in servants and in masters, too: 
. often result suspicion, cunning, overreaching, malignant passions, contemptuous and irritating 
pag ai the loss of principle m the servant, and of kind and equitable feeling on the part of 
the master. a J 
The direct manner in which the precepts ofthe New Testament tend to remedy these evils, 
cannot but be remarked. Government in masters, as well asin fathers, is an pee Pcie of 
God, though differing in cireumstances; and it is, therefore, to be honoured. “Let as many 
servants as are under the yoke, count their own masters worthy of al ur ;” a direction 


(5) By the old Roman law, the father had the power of life and death, as to his children, 
(6) Doddridge on Colossians iii, 21, 
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our consciences.” (7) Equity here may also have respect particularly to that important rule 
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which enjoins both respectful thoughts, and humility and prderie y of external deme 
toward them. Obedience to their commands in all things la’ rful is next enforced ;_ 
obedience is to be grounded on principle and conscience; on “singleness of heart, 
Christ ;” thus serving a master with the same sinceritys Wee taeine desire to do the appointec 
work well, as is required of us by Christ. This service is also to be cheerful, $a nol wrung 
out merely by a sense of duty: “Not with eye service, as men pleasers ;” not having respect 
simply to the approbation of the master, but “as the servants of Christ,” making profession 
of his religion, “doing the will of God,” in this branch of duty, ‘from the heart,” with alac- 
xity and good feeling. The duties of servants, stated in these brief precepts, might easily be 
shown to comprehend every particular which can be justly required of persons in this station ; 
and the whole is enforced by a sanction which could have no place but ina revelation from 
God,—* Knowing that whatsoever good thing any man doeth, the same shall he receive of the 
Lord, whether he be bond or free,” Eph. vi, 5. In other words, even the common duties of 
servants, when faithfully, cheerfully, and piously performed, are by. Christianity made 
vewardable actions: ‘Of the Lord ye shall receive a reward.” ; ‘ 

The duties of servants and masters are, however, strictly reciprocal. Hence the Apostle 
continues his injunctions as to the right discharge of these relations, by saying, immediately 
after he had prescribed the conduct of servants, “ And ye, masters, do the same things unto 
them ;” that is, act toward them upon the same equitable, conscientious, and benevolent 
principles, as you exact from them. He then grounds his rules, as to masters, upon the great 
and influential principle, “Knowing that your Master is in heaven;” that you are under 
‘authority, and are accountable to him for your conduct to your servants. ‘Thus masters are 
put under the eye of God, who not only maintains their authority, when properly exercised, 

y making their servants accountable for any contempt of it, and for every other failure of 
uty, but also holds the master himself responsible for its just and mild exercise. .A solemn 
and religious aspect is thus at once given toa relat which by many is considered as one 
merely of interest. When the Apostle enjoins it on masters to “forbear threatening,” he 
inculcates the treatment of servants with kindness of manner, with humanity, and good nat 
and, by consequence also, the cultivation of that benevolent feeling toward persor 
condition, which in all rightly influenced minds, will flow from the consideratio 
equality with themselves in the sight of God ; their equal share in the benefits of redempt 
their relation to us as brethren in Christ, if. they are ‘‘partakers of like precious faith ;” a 
their title to the common inheritance of heaven, where all those temporary distinctions on 
which human vanity is so apt to fasten, shall be done away. There'will also not be wanting 
in such minds, a consideration of the service rendered; (for the benefit is mutual;) and a 
feeling of gratitude for sorvico faithfully performed, although it is compensated by wages 
or hire. ( 

To benevolent sentiment the Apostle, however, adds the principles of justice and equity < 
“Masters, give to your servants that which is jusé and equal, knowing that’ye also have a 
Master in heaven,” who is the avenger of injustice. The terms just.and equal, though terms 
of near affinity, have a somewhat different signification. To give that which is just to a 
servant, is to deal with him according to an agreement made; but to give him what is equal, 
is to deal fairly and honestly with him, and to return what is his due in reason and conscience, 

ren when there are circumstances in the case which strict law would not oblige us to take into 
the account. “ Justice makes our contracts the measure of our dealings with others, and equity 











which obliges us to do to, others what we would, in the same circumstances, have them to do 
tous. This rule of equity has a large range in the treatment of servants. It excludes all’ 
arbitrary and tyrannical government; it teaches masters to respect the strength and capacit 
of their servants; it represses rage and passion, contumely and insult; and it directs that their 
Jabour shall not be so extended as not to leave proper time for rest, for attendance on God’s 
worship, and, at proper seasons, for recreation. 

The religious duties of masters are also of great importance. : 

Under the Old Testament the servants of a house partook of the common benefit of the true 
religion, as appears from the case of the servants of Abraham, who were all brought into the 
covenant of circumcision; and from the early prohibition of idolatrous practices in families, 
and, consequently, the maintenance of the common worship of God. The same consecration 
of whole families to God we see in the New Testament; in the baptism of “houses,” and the 
existence of domestic churches. The practice of inculcating the true religion upon servants, 
passed from the Jews to the first Christians, and followed indeed from the conscientious 


employment of the master’s influence in favour of piety; a point to which we shall again 


advert. 

From all this arises the duty of instructing servants in the principles of religion; of teaching 
them to read, and furnishing them with the Scriptures; of having them present at family 
worship ; and of conversing with them faithfully and affectionately respecting their best 
interests. In particular, it is to be observed, that servants have by the law of God a right to 
the Sabbath, of which no master can, without sin, deprive them. They are entitled under that 


(7) Fleetwood’s Relative Duties, 
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“Law to reat on that day; and that not only for the recreation of their strength and spirits, but, 
specially, to enable them to attend public worship, and to read the Scriptures, and pray in 
private, Against this duty all those offend who enipioy servants in works of gain; and also 
those who do not so arrange the affiins of their households, that domestic servants may be as 
little occupied as possible with the affairs of the house, in order that they may be able reli- 
giously to use a day which is made as much theirs as their masters’, by the express letter of 
the law of God; nor can the blessing of God be expected to rest upon families where this 


shocking indifference to the religious interests of domestics, and this open disregard of the | 


Divine command prevail, A Jewish strictness in some particulars is not bound upon Chris- 
tinna: as for example, the prohibition against lighting fires. ‘These were parts of the muni- 
cipal, not the moral law of the Jews; and they have respect to a people living in a certain 


climate, and ih peculiar circumstances. But even these prohibitions are of use as teaching us- 
4 


solfdenial, and that in all cases we ought to keep within the rules of necessity. “Unnecess 
ocoupations aro clearly forbidden even when they do not come under the description of wor 
for pain; and when they are avoided, there will be sufficient leisure for every part of a family 
to enjoy the Sabbath as a day of rest, and asa day of undistracted devotion. We may here 
‘lwo advert to that hoavy national offence which still hangs upon us, the Renying to the great 
majority of our bond slaves in the Weat Indies, those Sabbath rights which are secured to 
thom by the very religion we profess. Neither as a day of rest, nor as a day of ay. is 
this snoved day granted to them; and for this our insolent and contemptuous defiance of God’s 
holy law, we must be held accountable, ‘This is a consideration which ought to induce that 
part of the community who retain any fear of God, to be unwearied in their ap ications to 
the lepislature until this great reproach, this weight of offence against religion humanity, 
shall be talken away from us. 

The employment of influence for the religious benefit of servants, forms another part of the 
duty of every Christian master, ‘This appears to be obligatory upon the general principle, 
that every thing which can be used by us to promote the will of God, and to benefit others, 
isa “talent” committed to us, which we are required by our Lord to “occupy.” It is greatly 
to bo foured, that this duty is much neglected among professedly religious masters; that even 
domestic servants are suffered to live in a state of spiritual danger, without any means being 
rorularly and affectionately used to bring them to the practical knowledge of the truth ; 

moans which, if used with idionent and perseverance, and enforced by the natural influence 
of a superior, might prove in many instances both corrective and saving. But if this duty be 
much neglected in households, it is much more disregarded as to that class of servants who 
are employed as day Inbourers by the farmer, as journeymen by the master artisan, and as 
workmen by the manufacturer, Moro or lease the mastar sames into immediate connection 
with this class of servants; and although they are not so bey 4 under his control as those 
of his household, nor within reach of the same instruction, yet is re bound to discountenance 
vice among them; to recommend their attendance on public worship ; to see that their chil- 
dren are sont to schools; to provide religious help for them when sick ; to prefer sober and 
religious mon to others; and to pay them their wages in due time for market, and so early 
on the Saturday, or on the Friday, that their families may not be obstructed in their prepara- 
tions for alattive the house of God on the Lord’s day morning, If the religious character 
and bias of the master wore thus felt by his whole establishment, and a due regard paid uni- 
formly to juaticn and benevolence in the treatment of all in his employ, not only would great 
moral good be the result, but there would be reason to hope that the relation between em- 
ployers and their workmen, which, in consequence of frequent disputes respecting wages and 
combinations, has been rendered suspicious and vexatious, would assume a character of 
mutual confidence and reciprocal good will, ; 

PonrmieaL susrron respects chiefly the relation of subject and sovereign, a delicate branch 
of morals in a yeligiouy system introduced into the world under such circumstances as Chris~ 
tianity, and which in its wisdom it has resolved into general principles of easy application, 
in ordinary ciroumstances. With equal wisdom it has left extraordinary emergencies unpro- 
vided for by apecial directions; though even in such cases the path of duty is not without 
light reflectod upon it from the whole genius and spirit of the institution, 

On the origin of power, and other questions of government, endless controversies have been 
held, and very differant theories adopted, which, so happily is the world exchanging govern- 
mont by force for government by public opinion, have now lost much of their mterest, and 
require not, therefore, 0. particular examination, ; : 

bn this branch of morals, as on the others we have already considered, the Scriptures 
throw a light peculiar to thomudlves; and the theory of government which they contain will 


© bo found perfectly accordant with the experience of the present and best age of the world as 
© to practical government, and exhibits a perfect harmony with that still more improved civil 


condition Which it must ultimately assume in consequence of the diffusion of knowledge, 


freedom, and virtue, ® ? 4 

The lending doctrine of Scripture is, that government is an ordinance of God, Tt was 
manifestly his wil that men should live in society ; this cannot be doubted. The wey laws 
he has given to mon prescribing their relative duties, assume the permanent existence of social 


relations, and therefore place them under regulation, From this faet the Divine apoointment 


» 


a 


God.” From these two principles it wi 
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of government flows as a necessary consequence, A. society cannot exist wilhout rites ov 
Jaws; and it therefore follows that such laws must be upheld by enforeemant, Clence an 
eweoutive power in some form must arise, to guard, to judge, to reward, to punish, Mor if 
there were no executors of laws, the laws would become a dead letter, whieh would be the 
same thing as having none at all; and where there ave no laws, there can be no soelely, But 
we are not left to inference. In the first ages of the world government was Beamal, and 
the power of government was vested in parents by the express appointment of God, Among 
the Jews, rulers, judges, kings, were also appointed hy God himself; and as for all other 
nations, the New Testament expressly declares, that “the powers which be are ordained 
of God.” 

The origin of power is not, therefore, from man, but from God, Tt is not left as a, matter 
of choice to men, whether they will submit to be governed or nots it is God's appointment 
that they should be subject to those powers whom he, in his government of the world, has 
pina over them, in all things for which he has instituted government, that is, that it should 

e “a tervor to evil doers, and a praise to them that do well.” Nov are they at liberty “ to 
resist the power,” when employed in accomplishing such legitimate ends of government; nor 
to deny the right, nor to refuse the means, even when they have the power to do so, by which 
the supreme power may restrain evil, and enforce truth, righteousness, and pence, Hyery 
supreme power, we may therefore conclude, is invested with full and unalienable authority 
to govern well; and the people of every state are bound, by the institution of God, cheerfully 
and thankfully to submit to be so governed, yw > 

There can, therefore, be no such compact between any parties as shall oviginate the right 
of government, or the duty of being governed; nor can any compact annul, n the least, the 
rightful authority of the supreme power to govern efficiently for the full accomplishment, of 
the ends for which government was divinely appointed; nor ean it place any limit upon the 
duty of subjects to be governed accordingly. 7 

We may conclude, therefore, with Paley and others, that what is ealled “the social com. 
pact,” the theory of Locke and his followers on government, is a pure fletion, In point of 
fact, men never did originate government by mutual agreement; and men are wll born under 
some government, and become its subjects, without having any terms of compact proposed 
to them, or giving any consent to understood terms, or being conscious at, all that thely assent 
is necessary to convey the right to govern them, or to impose upon themselves the obligation 
of subjection. ‘The absurdities which Paley has pointed out as necessarily following from the 
theory of the social compact, appear to be nufficlontly well founded s but the fatal objection 
is, that it makes government a mere creation of man, whereas Beripture males it an 
ordinance of God: it supposes no obligation anterior to human consent; whereas the 
appointment of God constitutes the obligation, and is wholly independent of, human choice 
ang arrangement. 

The matter of government, however, does not appear to be left 80 loose as it is represented 
by the author of the Moral and Political Philosophy. 

The ground of the subject’s obligation welileh he assigns is, “the will of God as collected 
from expediency.” We prefer to assign the will of God as announced in the public law of 
the Seriptures ; and which manifestly establishes two points as general rules; 1. Ihe posit 
obligation of men to submit to government; 2, Their obligation to yield obedience, in all 
things lawful, to the governments under which they live, as appointed hy God in the order 
of his Hoatlance, "iio powers that be,” the powers which actually exist, “are ordained of 

Hl follow, that in the case of any number of men and — 
women being thrown together in some desert part of the world, it would he their duty to 
marry, to institute paternal government in their families, and to submit to a common govertix 
ment, in obedience to the declared will of God; and in the case of persons born under any 
established gerestned that they are required to yield submission bo it as an ordinance of 
God, a power” alre y appointed, and under which they ave placed in the order of Divina 
providence, *% 
, Evident, however, as these principles are, they ean never be pleaded in favour of oppress 
sion and wrong; since it is always to he remembered that the same Seriptures which establish 
these principles have set a sufficient number of guards and limits about them, and that the 
rights and duties of sovereign and subject are reciprocal, he manner in which they are 
made to harmonize with public interest and liberty will appear after these reciprocal duties _ 
and rights are explained, ; ’ 

The duties of the sovereign power, whatever its form may be, are, the enactment of dust and 
equal laws; the impartial execution of those laws in mercy; the encouragement of vel gion, 
morality, loarning, and industry ; the Frotootion and sustenance of the poor and helpless ; 
the maintenance of domestic peace, and, as far as the interests of the community will allow, 
of peace with all nations; the faithful observance of all treaties; an Ingessant application to 
the caves of government, without exacting move tribute from the people than is necessary for 
the real wants of the state, and the honourable maintenance of its Moan the appointment, 
of inferior magistrates of probity and fitness, with a diligent and strict oversight of 4 ry and 
finally, the making provision for the continued ietrastien of the people in the religion of the 
Scriptures which it professes to veceive as a vevelation from God, and that with such a yespect 


i 


we 


J 


* 


to the higher powers ;” and that not merely “for wrath,” fear of punishmen 


- giving of thanks, be made for all men; for kings, and for all that are in authorit 
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to the rights of conscience, as shall leave all men free to discharge their duties to Him who 13), 
“higher than the highest.” Rina i ee Ae : eh sai 
All these obligations are either plainly expressed, or are to be fe 
as the following: “The God of Israel said, the Rock of Israel spake to me, He that ruleth over 
men must be just, ruling in the fear of God; and he shall be as the light of the morning when 
the sun riseth, even a morning without clouds, as the tender grass springeth out of the earth 
by clear shining after rain;” images which join to the attribute of justice a constant and. 
diffusive beneficence. “Mercy and truth preserve the king.” “Ye shall do no unrighteous- _ 
ness in judgment; thou shalt not respect the person of the poor, nor honour the person of the 
mighty ; but in righteousness thou shalt judge.” ‘He that saith unto the wicked, Thou art 
righteous,” that is, acquits the guilty in judgment, “him shall the people curse, nations shall 
abhor him.” ‘Moreover thou shalt provide out of all the people able men; such as fear God; 
men of truth, hating covetousness; and place such over them, and let them. judge the pei 
at all seasons.” ‘ Him that hath a high look and a proud heart I will not suffer. Mine 
shall be upon the faithful in the land, that they may.dwell with me; he thas wala 
perfect way, he shall serve me. He that worketh deceit shall not dwell in my house, he that ~ 
telleth lies shall not tarry in my sight.” To these and mamy similar passages in the Old 
‘Testament may be added, as so many intimations of the Divine will as to rulers, those patriotic 
end pious practices of such of the judges and kings of Israel as had the express approbation of 
God; for although they may not apply as particular rules in all cases, they have to all suc- 
ceeding ages the force of the general principles which are implied in them. The New Testa- 
ment directions, although expressed generally, are equally comprehensive; and it is worthy 
of remark, that while they assert the Divine ordination of “the powers that be,” they explicitly 
mark out for what ends they were thus appointed, and allow, therefore, of no plea of Divine 
right in rulers for any thing contrary to them. “Render unto Cesar the things that are 
Cesar’s,” that is, things which are Cesar’s by public law and customary impost. “For rulers 
are nota terror to good works, but to the evil. Wilt thou not be afraid of the Ped wo the that 





which is good, and thou shalt have praise of the same; for he is the minister of God to thee for 
good. But if thou do that which is evil, be afraid; for he beareth not the sword in vain; for 
he is the minister of God, a revenger to execute wrath upon him that doeth evil.” “Submit 
yourselves to every ordinance of man, for the Lord’s sake; whether it be to the king, as 
supreme, or unto governors, as unto them that are sent by him for the punishment of evil 
doers, and for the praise of them that do, well.” _ gi ate 

In these passages, which state the legitimate ends of government, and limit God’s ordination 
of government to them, the duties of subjects are partially anticipated; but they are capable 
of a fuller enumeration, ao a aaa 

Subjection and obedience are the first ; qualified, however, as we know from the example of - 
the Apostles, with exceptions as to what is contrary to conscience and morality. In s 


> 


cases they obeyed not, but suffered rather. Otherwise the rule is, “Let hs. hr be subject 7 


Sa 
“ for con- 
science’ sake,” from a conviction that it is right. ‘For this cause pay ye ie al fe they | 
o all th : 


vi; are God’s ministers, attending continually upon this very thing. Render, therefore, t 


dues, tribute to whom tribute is due, custom to whom custom, fear to whom fear, honour to » 


U 


a Begin hoor: Supplies for the necessities of government are therefore to be willingly and 
faithful 


y furnished. Rulers are also to be treated with respect and reverence: “Thou shalt 


not speak evil of the ruler of thy people.” "They are to be honoured both by external marks 











of respect, and by being maintained in dignity; their actions are to be judged of with « ; 
and cleat, did’picn quibsdouel or pene this is to be dine Salat etalon and n 
invective or ridicule, a mode of “speaking evil of dignities,” which grossly offends ag 
Christian rule. This branch of our duties is greatl phase «tat by the enj ined 
praying for rulers, a circumstance which gives an efficacy to it which no uninsy 
can furnish, “I exhort, therefore, that first of all supplication: 





rayers, interce 


y lead a quiet and peaceable life in all godliness and honesty; for this is gc od a 
able in the sight of God our Saviour.” ‘This holy and salutary practice is found a 
recognition of the ordinance of God as to government ; ibsegoep ise 213 , the existing powers . 
in every place as God’s “ ministers ;” it supposes that all public affairs are under Divi 

‘trol; it reminds men of the arduous duties and responsibility of governors; it promotes 
benevolent, grateful, and respectful feeling toward them; and it is a powerful gu 
the factious and seditious spirit. ‘These are so evidently the principles and tender 
sacred custom, that when prayer has been used, as it sometimes has, to convey the 
a malignant, factious, or light spirit, every well disposed mind must haye been shocked 
profane a mockery, and must have felt that such prayers “for all that are in a’ 
any thing but “good and acceptable in the sight of God our Saviour.” pete 

Connected as these reciproeal rights and duties of rulers, and of their subjects, are with t 
peace, order, liberty, and welfare of society, so that were they universally acted upon, nothing 
would remain to be desired for the promotion of its peace and welfare; it is also evident. that 
in no part of the world have they been fully observed, and, indeed, in most countries they are, 
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“to this day, grossly trampled upon. A question then arises, How far does it consist with 
‘Christian submission to endeavour to remedy the evils of a government? 
* On this difficult and often controverted point we must proceed with caution, and with steady 
respect to the principles above drawn from the word of God; and that the subject may be less 
entaugled, it may be proper to leave out of our consideration, for the present, all questions 
xelating to rival supreme powers, as in the case of a usurpation, and those which respect the 
duty of subjects, when persecuted by their government on account of their religion. 
Although government is enjoined by God, it appears to be left tomen to judge in what 
FORM its purposes may, in certain circumstances, be most effectually accomplished. No direc- 
tion is given on this subject in the Scriptures. The patriarchal or family qciernnen of the 
most ancient times, were founded upon nature; but when two or more families were. joined 
under one head, either for mutual defence, or for aggression, the [government] was one of 
choice, or it resulted from a submission effected by conquest. Here, in many cases, a compact 
might, and in some instances did, come in, though differing in principle from “the social com- 
act” of theoretical writers; and this affords the only rational way of interpreting that real 
social compact which in some degree or other exists in all nations. In all eases where the 
patriarchal government was to be raised into a government common to eee entice, some 
considerable number of persons must have determined its form, and they would have theri¢ht 
to place it upon such fundamental principles as might seem best, provided that such principles. 
did not interfere with the duties made obligatory by God upon every sovereign power, and 
with the obligations of the subject to be governed by justice in mercy, and to be controlled 





= 


from injuring others. Equally clear would be the right of the community, either en masse, or. 
by their natural heads or representatives, to agree upon a body of laws, which should be the - 


standing and published expression of the will of the supreme power, that so the sovereign 
will on all main questions might not be subject to conse and the caprice of an 
individual; and to oblige the sovereign, as the condition of his office, to bind himself to observe 
these fundamental principles and laws of the state by solemn oath, which has been the practice 


among many nations, and especially those of the Gothic stock. It follows from hence, that 


while there isan ordination of God as to government, prior to the establishment of all govern-, » 


ments, there is no ordination of a particular man or men to govern, nor any investment of 
families with hereditary right. There is no such ordination in Scripture, and we know that 
none takes places by particular revelation. God “setteth up one, and putteth down another,” 
in virtue of his dominion over all things;, but he dogithis through men themselves, as his 
controlled and often unconscious instruments. Hence, by St. Peter, in perfect consistency 
with St. Paul, the existing governments of the world are called “ordinances of men.”—‘ Sub- 
mit to every ordinance of man,” or to every human creation or constitution, ‘for the Lord’s 
‘sake, whether to the king as supreme,” &c. Again, as the wisdom to govern with absolute 
_.. truth and justice, is not to he presumed to dwell in one man, however virtuous, so, in this state 
of things, the better to secure a salutary administration, there would he a righ , to make pro- 
| -wision for this also, by councils, senateés, parliaments, cortes, or similar institutions, vested with 
. Biutable: powers, to forward, but not to obstruct, the exercise of good government, And 
accordingly, we can trace the rudiments of these institutions in the earliest stages of most 
» regular governments. ‘These and similar arrangements, are left to human care, prudene 
and patriotism; and they are in perfect accordance with the principles of sovereign rig] 
laid down in Scripture. ie aes, a nh 








_ It-comes in when either old states, originally ill constituted, become inadapted to the purpose 
ms ebietod government in a new and altered condition of society, and the supreme power refuses 
toa in 









_ to adapt itself to this new state of afftirs; or when, in states originally well constituted, 
_ “encroachments upon the public liberties take place, and great misrule or neglect is chargeable 
} pen ecutive. ‘The wi in euahsoer ig? whetheridaintane: di the will of the 
_ Supreme power is consistent with the subjects’ duty? — a digs : 
Fy angen {Las oteni cee nota be divided into two kinds,—the resistance of opinion, and th 7 


owesistunce of force. = WY) Ihe a mN 
as to the ffs, the Tanniets nay, even the duty of it must often be allowed; but under 
; eesti ualifying circumstances. As, 1. That this resistance of opposing and inculpating 
‘opinion is not directed against government, as such, however strict, provided it be just and 
. 2. That it is not ane: against the supreme magistrate himself, or his delegated 
or but relates to public acts only. 3. That it springs not from mere hecebibal weet 
nee of some new form of government to that actually existing, so that. it has in i nothing 
eal. 4. That it proceeds not from ahasty, prejudiced, or malignant interpretation of the 
Beppe, Serene, and acts of a government. 5. That it is not factious; that is, not the 
resu of attachment to parties, and of zeal to effect mere party objects, instead of the general 
d. 6. That it does not respect the interests of a few outs or of a part of the community, 
the mere local interests of some places in opposition to the just interests’ of other places. 
Under such guards as these, the respectful, but firm expression of opinion, by speech, writin ‘ 


petition, or remonstrance, is not only lawful, but is often an imperative duty, a duty for whic 
azards even must be run by pes rho endeavour to lead up public opinion to place itself 







el ie 
against real encroachments upo a laws of a state, or any serious malead:. 
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It is not, however, in the forming of a new state, that any great difficulty in morals a1 ise, 
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sninistration of its affairs. ‘The same conclusion may be maintained under similar reserves, | 
when the object is to improve a deficient and inadequate state of the supreme government. It 
is indeed specially requisite here, that the case should be a clear one; that it should be felt to 
be so by the great mass of those who with any propriety can be called the public; that it should 
not be urged beyond the necessity of the case; that the discussion of it should be temperate ; 
that the change should be directly connected with an obvious public good, not otherwise to be 
accomplished. When these circumstances meet, there is manifestly no opposition to govern- 
ment as an ordinance of God; no blamable resistance “to the powers that be,” since it is only 


Braga to place them in circumstances the more effectually to fulfil the duties of their office ; 


othing contrary, in fact, to the original-compact, the object of which was the public benefit, 
by rendering its government as efficient to promote the good of the state as possible, and which 
therefore necessarily supposed a liability to future modifications, when the fairly collected public. 
sentiment, through the organs by which it usually expresses itself as to the public weal, 
required it. The least equivocal time, however, for proposing any change in what might be 
regarded as fundamental or constitutional in a form of government originally ill settled, would 
be on the demise of the sovereign, when the new stipulations might be offered to his successor, 
and very lawfully be imposed upon him. 

Resistance by force may be divided into two kinds. The first is that milder one which 
belongs to constitutional states, that is, to those in which the compact between the supreme 
power and the people has been drawn out into express articles, or is found in well understood 
and received principles and ancient customs, imposing checks upon the sovereign will,,and 
surrounding with guards the public liberty. ‘The application of this controlling power, which, 
in this country, is placed in a parliament, may have in it much of compulsion and force; as 
when parliament rejects measures proposed by the ministry, who are the organs of the will of 
the sovereign; or when it refuses the usual supplies for the army and navy, until grievances 

e redressed. ‘The proper or improper use of this power depends on the circumstances; but 

hen not employed factiously, nor under the influence of private feelings, nor in subservience 

0 unjustifiable popular clamour, or to popular demagogues; but advisedly and patriotically, 
order to maintain the laws and customs of the kingdom, there is in it no infringement of the 


/ Jaws of Scripture as to the subjects’ obedience. A compact exists ; these are the established 


means of enforcing it; and to them the sovereign has consented in his coronation oath. 

The second kind is resistance by force of arms; and this at least must be established before 
its lawfulness, in any case, however extreme, can be proved, that it is so necessary to remedy 
some great public evil that milder means are totally inadequate,—a point which can very. 
seldom be made out so clearly as to satisfy conscientious men. One of three cases must be 
i ae ks that the nation enjoys good institutions which it is enlightened enough to 
value:—or that public liberty and other civil blessings are in gradual progress; but that a 
part only of the people are interested in maintaining and advancing them, while a great body 
of ignorant, prejudiced, and corrupt persons, are on the side of the supreme power, and ready 
to lend thernselves as instruments of its misrule and despotism :—or, thirdly, that although the 
majority of the public are opposed to infringements on the constitution, yet the sovereign, in 
attempting to change the fundamental principles of his compact, employs his mercenary troops 
against his subjects, or is aided and abetted by some foreign influence or power. ; 

Tn the first case we have supposed, it does not seem possible for unjust aggressions to be 


_ successful. The people are enlightened, and attached to their institutions; and a prompt 


resistance of public opinion to the very first attempt of the supreme power must, in that case, 
be excited, and will be sufficient to arrest the evil. Accordingly, we find no instance of such 
a people being bereft of their liberty by their rulers. The danger in that state of society often 
lies on the other side. - For as there is a natural inclination in men in power to extend their 


authority, so in subjects there is a strong disposition to resist or evade it ; and when the strength — 


of public opinion is known in any country, there are never wanting persons, who, from vanity, © 
faction, or interest, are ready to excite the passions, and to corrupt the feelings of the populace, — 
and to render them suspicious and unruly; so that the difficulty which a true patriotism will 
often have to contend with, is, not to repress but to support a just authority. Licentiousness 
in the people often, by a reaction, destroyed liberty, overthrowing the powers by which 
alone it is supported. i tes 
The second case supposes just opinions and feelings on the necessity of improving the civil 
institutions of a country to be in some progress; that the evils of bad government are not only 


beginning to be felt, but to be extensively reflected upon; and that the circumstances of a 


country are such that these considerations must force themselves upon the public mind, and — 


advance the influence of pote opinion in favour of beneficial changes. When this is the case, ‘ 


the existing evils must be gradually counteracted, and ultimately subdued by the natural 
operation of all these circumstances. But if little impression has been made upon the public 
mind, resistance would be hopeless, and, even ifnot condemned by a higher principle, impolitic, 
The elements of society are not capable of being formed into a better system, or, if formed into 
it, cannot sustain it, since no form of government, however good in theory, 1s reducible to 
beneficial practice, without a considerable degree of public intelligence and public virtue, Even 
where society is partially prepared for beneficial changes, thgy may be hurried on too rapidly 

that is, before sudlicient previous impression has been made ipon the public mind and character, 
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and then nothing but mischief could result from a contest of force with a bad government. The 
effect would be that the leaders of each party would appeal to an ignorant and bad populace, 
and the issue on either side would prove injurious to the advancement of civil improvement. 
If the despotic party should triumph, then, of course, all patriotism would be confounded with 
rebellion, and the efforts of moderate men to benefit their country be rendered for a long time 
hopeless. If the party seeking just reforms should triumph, they could only do so by the aid 
of those whose bad passions they had inflamed, as was the case in the French revolution ; 
and then the result would be a violence which, it is true, overthrows one form of tyranny, but 
sets up another under-which the best men perish. It cannot be doubted but that the sound 


blic opinion in France, independent of all the theories in favour of republicanism whichhad 


nu 
Feet circulated among a people previously unprepared for political discussions, was sufficient _ 
to have effected, gradually, the most beneficial changes in its government; and that the vio- — 
lence which was excited by blind passions threw back the real liberties of that country for 
many years. The same effect followed the parliamentary war, excited in our own count: 
in the reign of Charles the First. The resistance of arms was in neither case to be justified, 
and it led to the worst crimes. The extreme case of necessity was not made out in either 
instance; and the duty of subjects to their sovereigns was grossly violated. 

The third case supposed appears to be the only one in which the renunciation of allegiance 
is elearly justifiable ; because when the contract of a king with his people is not only violated 
obviously, repeatedly, and in opposition to petition and remonstrance, but a mercenary soldiery 
is employed against those whom he is bound to protect, and the fear of foreign force and com~ 
pulsion is also suspended over them to compel the surrender of those rights which are accorded 
to them both by the laws of God, and the fundamental laws of the kingdom, the resistance ot 
public feeling and sentiment, and that of the constitutional authorities, is no longer available ; 
and such a sovereign does, in fact, lose his rights by a hostile denial of his duties, in opposition 
to his contract with his people. Such a case arose in this country at the revolution of 1688 ; 
it was one so clear and indubitable, as to carry with it the calm and deliberate sense of the vast — 
majority of all ranks of society ; and the whole was stamped with the character of a deliberate. 
national act, not that of a faction. This resistance was doubtless justifiable. It involved no 
opposition to government as such, but was made for the purpose of serving the ends of good 
‘government, and the preservation of the very principles of the constitution. Nor did it imply 
amy resistance to the existing power in any respect in which it was invested with any right, 
either by the laws of God, or those of the realm. It will, however, appear that here was a 
concurrence of circumstances which rendered the case one which can very rarely occur. It 
was not the act of a few individuals; nor of mere theorists in forms of government; nor was 
it the result of unfounded jealousy‘ or alarm; nor was it the work of either the po; ¢ 
the one hand, or of an aristocratic faction on the other; but of the people under their natural 

ides and leaders,—the nobility and gentry of the land: nor were any private interests 
involved, the sole object being the public weal, and the maintenance of the laws. When such 
circumstances and principles meet, similar acts may be justified; but in no instance of an 
equivocal character. a 

The question of a subject’s duty in case of the existence of rival supreme powers, is gene- 
rally a very difficult one, at least for some time. When the question of right which lies between 
them divides a nation, he who- follows his conscientious opinion as to this point is doubtless 
morally safe, and he ought to follow it at the expense ofany nie ut when a power 
is settled de facto in the possession of the government, although the right of its claim should 
remain questionable in the minds of any, there appears a limit beyond which no man can be 
fairly required to withhold his full allegiance. Where that limit lies it is difficult to say, and 
individual conscience must have considerable latitude; but perhaps the general rule may be, 
that when continued resistance would be manifestly contrary to the general welfare of the - 
whole, it is safe-to conclude that He who changes the “powers that be” at his sovereign plea- 
‘sure, has in his providence permitted or established a new order of things to which men are 
bound to conform. 

Whether men are at liberty to resist their lawful princes when persecuted by them for con- 
science’ sake, is a question which brings in additional considerations ; because of that patience 
and meekness which Christ has enjoined upon his followers when they suffer for his religion, 
When persecution falls upon a portion only of the subjects of a country, it appears their clear 
duty to submit, rather than to engage in plots and conspiracies against the persecuting power; 
practices which never can consist with Christian moderation and truth. But when it should 
fall upon a people constituting a distinct state, though united politically with some other, as in 
the case of the Waldenses, then the persecution, if carried to the violation of liberty, life, and 
Tee would involve the violation of political rights also, and so nullify the compact which. 

as guaranteed protection to all innocent subjects. A national resistance on these grounds 
would, for the foregoing reasons, stand on a very different basis. 

No questions of this kind can come before a Christian man, however, without placing him 
under the necessity of considering the obligation of many duties of a much clearer character 
than, in almost any case, the duty of resistance to the government under which he lives, can 
be. He is bound to avoid all intemperance and uncharitableness, and he is not, therefore, at 
liberty to become a factious man ; he is forbidden to indulge malignity, and is restrained there. 
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fore from revenge ; he is taught to be distrustful of his own judgment, and must only admit that 
of the wise and good to.be influential with him; he must therefore avoid all association with 
low and violent men, the rabble of a state, and their designing leaders; he is bound to sub- 
mission. to rulers in all cases where .a superior duty cannot be fairly established; and he is 
warned of the danger of resistance “to the power,” as bringing after it Divine “condemnation,” 
wherever the case is not clear, and not fully within the principles of the word of God. So 
circumstanced, the allegiance of a Christian people is secured to all governors, and to all govern- 
ments, except in very extreme cases which can very seldom arise in the judgment of any who 
respect the authority of the word of God; and thus this branch of Christian morality is esta- 
blished-upon principles which at once uphold the majesty of [government,] and throw their 
shield over the liberties of the people; principles which in the wisdom of God beautifully 
entwine [,fidelity,] freedom, and peace. ! 
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- PART FOURTH. 


THE INSTITUTIONS OF CHRISTIANITY. 


CHAPTER I. 


Tue CuristiaAN CHURCH. 


' "Tue church of Christ, in its largest sense, consists of all who have been baptized in the name 
of Christ, and who thereby make a visible profession of faith in his Divine mission, and in all 
the doctrines taught by him and his inspired Apostles. In a stricter sense, it consists of those 
who are vitally united to Christ, as the members of the body to the head, and who, being thus 
imbued with spiritual life, walk no longer “after the flesh, but after the Spirit”. Taken in 
either view, it is a visible society, bound to observe the laws of Christ, its sole Head and Lord. 
Visible fellowship with this church is the duty of all who profess faith in Christ; for in this, 
in part, consists that ‘ confession of Christ before men,” on which so much stress is laid in the 
discourses of our Lord. It is obligatory on all who are convinced of the truth of Christianity 
to be baptized; and upon all thus baptized frequently to partake of the Lord’s Supper, in 
order to testify their continued faith in that great and distinguishing doctrine of the religion of 
Christ, the redemption of the world by the sacrificial effusion of his blood, both of which suppose 
union with his church. The ends of this fellowship or association are, to. proclaim our faith 
in the doctrine of Christ as divine in its origin, and necessary to salvation; to offer public 
prayers and thanksgivings to God through Christ, as the sole Mediator; to hear God’s word 
explained and enforced; and to place ourselves under that discipline which consists in the 
enforcement of the laws of Christ, (which are the rules.of the society called the church,) upon 
the members, not merely by general exhortation, but by kind oversight, and personal injunction 
and admonition of its ministers. All these flow from the original obligation to avow our faith 
in Christ, and our love to him. pr 

The chureli of Christ being then a visible and permanent society, bound to observe certain 
rites, and to obey certain rules, the existence of government in it is necessarily supposed. All 
‘religious rites suppose ORDER, all order DIRECTION AND CONTROL, and these a DIRECTIVE AND 
CONTROLLING PoweER. Again, all laws are nugatory without enforeement, in the present 
mixed and imperfect state of society ; and all enforcement supposes an ExEcuTIVE. If baptism 
be the door of admission into the church, some must judge of the fitness of candidates, and 
administrators of the rite must be appointed; if the Lord’s Supper must be partaken of, the 
times and the mode are to be determined, the qualifications of communicants judged of, and the 
administration placed in suitable hands; if worship must be social and public, here again there 
must be an appointment of times, an order, and an administration; if the word of God is to 
be read and preached, then readers and preachers are necessary ; if the continuance of any one 
in the fellowship of Christians be conditional upon good conduct, so that the purity and credit 
of the church may be guarded, then the power of enforcing discipline must be lodged somewhere. 
Thus government flows necessarily from the very nature of the institution of the Christian 
church; and since this institution has the authority of Christ and his Apostles, it is not to¢be 
supposed that its government was left unprovided for; and if they have in fact made such a 
provision, it is no more a matter of mere option with Christians whether they will be subject 
to government inthe church, than it is optional with them to confess Christ by becoming 
its members. ‘ 

The nature of this government, and the persons to whom it is committed, are both points 
which we must briefly examine by the light of the Holy Scriptures. 

As to the first, it is wholly spiritual :— My kingdom,” says our Lord, ‘is not of this world,” 
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The church is a society founded upon faith, and united by mutual love, for the personal edifi- 
cation of its members in holiness, and for the religious benefit of the world. The nature of its 
government is thus determined ;—it is concerned only with spiritual objects. é 
force to compel men into its pale; for the only door of the chureh is faith, to w 
be no compulsion,—‘“‘he that believeth and is baptized” becomes a member. It cannot inflict 
pains and penalties upon the disobedient and refractory, like civil governments; for the only 
punitive discipline authorized in the New Testament, is comprised in “ admonition,” “reproof,”” 
“sharp rebukes,” and, finally, ‘excision from the society.” The last will be better understood 
if we consider the special relations in which true Christians stand to each other, and the duties 
resulting from them. They are members of one body, and are therefore hound to tenderness 
and sympathy; they are the conjoint instructers of others, and are therefore to strive to be of 
“one judgment ;” they are brethren, and they are to love one another as such, that is, with an 
affection more special than that general good will which they-are commanded to bear to all 
mankind; they are therefore to seek the intimacy of friendly society among themselves, and, 
except in the ordinary and courteous intercourse of life, they are bound to keep themselves 
separate from the world; they are enjoined to do good unto all men, but “specially to them 
that are of the household of faith ;” and they are forbidden “to eat” at the Lord’s table with 
immoral persons, that is, with those who, although they continue their Christian profession, 
dishonour it by their practice. With these relations of Christians to each other and to the 
world, and their correspondent duties before our minds, we may easily interpret the nature of 
that extreme discipline which is vested in the church. ‘Persons who will not hear the church 4g 
are to be held “(as Heathen men and publicans,” as those who are not members of it; that is, 
they are to be separated from it, and regarded as of “the world,” quite out of the range of the ry 
above mentioned relations of Christians to each other, and their correspondent duties; but = 
still, like “‘ Heathen men and publicans,” they are to be the objects of pity, and general bene- 
volence. Nor is this extreme discipline to be hastily inflicted before “a first and second 
admonition,” nor before those who are “spiritual” have attempted “to restore a brother 
overtaken by a fault ;” and when the “ wicked person” is “ put away,” still the door is to be 
kept open for his reception again upon repentance. The true excommunication of the Chris- 
tian church is therefore a merciful and considerate separation of an incorrigible offender from 
the body of Christians, without any infliction of civil pains or penalties. “Now we command 
ou, brethren, in the name of our Lord Jesus Christ, that ye withdraw yourselves from every 
rother that walketh disorderly, and not after the tradition which ye have received from us,” 
2 Thess, iii, 6. ‘ Purge out therefore the old leaven, that ye may be a new lump,” 1 Cor. v, 5. 
“But now I have written to you not to keep company, if any man that is ealled a brother be 
a fornicator, or covetous, or an idolater, or a railer, or a-drunkard, or an extortioner, with such 
a one, no not to eat,” 1 Cor. v, 11. This then is the moral discipline which is imperative upon 
the church of Christ, and its government is criminally defective whenever it is not enforced. 
On the other hand, the disabilities and penalties which established churches in different places 
have connected with these sentences’of excommunication, have no countenance at all in 
Scripture, and are wholly inconsistent with the spiritual character and ends of the Christian 
association. 

As to the second point,—the persons to whom the government of the church is committed, 
it is necessary to consider the composition, so to speak, of the primitive church, as stated in 
the New Testament. 

A full enunciation of these offices we find in Ephesians iv, 11: “And he gave some, Apos- 
tles; and some, Prophets; and some, Evangelists; and some, pastors and teachers; for the 

rfecting of the saints, for the work of the ministry, for the edifying of the body of Christ.” 
br these, the office of Apostle is allowed by all to have been confined to those immediately 
commissioned by Christ to witness the fact of his miracles and of his resurrection from the 
dead, and to reveal the complete system of Christian doctrine and duty; confirming their 
extraordinary mission by miracles wrought by themselves. If by “Prophets” we are to 
understand persons who foretold future events, then the. office was from its very nature 
extraordinary, and the gift. of prophecy has passed away with the other miraculous endow- 
ments of the first age of Christianity. If, with others, we understand that these Prophets 
were extraordinary teachers raised up until the churches were settled under permanent 
qualified instructers; still the office was temporary. The “ Evangelists” are generally under~ 
stood to be assistants of the Apostles, who acted under their especial authority and direction. 
Of this number were Timothy and Titus; and as the Apostle Paul directed them to ordain 
bishops or presbyters in the several churches, but gave them no authority to ordain succes- 
sors to themselves in their particular office as evangelists, it is clear that the evangelists must 
also be reckoned among the number of extraordinary and temporary ministers suited to the 
first age of Christianity. Whether by “ pastors and teachers” two offices be meant, or one, 
has been disputed. The change in the mode of expression seems to favour the latter view, 
and so the text is interpreted by St. Jerome, and St. Augustine; but the point is of little 
consequence. A pastor was a teacher; although every teacher might not be a pastor; but — 
in many cases be confined to the office of subordinate struction, whether as an expounder 
of doctrine, a catechist, or even a more’ private instructer of those who as yet were unac~ 
quainted with the first principles of the Gospel of Christ. The term pastor implies the duties” 
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both of instruction and of government, of feeding and of ruling the flock of Christ; and, as 
the presbyters or bishops were ordained in the several churches, both by the Apostles and 
Evangelists, and rules are left by St. Paul as to their appointment, there can be no doubt but 
that these are the “pastors” spoken of in the Epistle to the Ephesians, and that they were 
designed to be the permanent ministers of the church; and that with them both the govern~ 
ment of the church and the performance of its leading religious services were deposited. 
Deacons had the charge of the gifts and offerings for charitable purposes, although, as a) 
from Justin Martyr, not in every instance; for he speaks of the weekly oblations as bei 
deposited with the chief minister, and distributed by him. ; 
hether bishops and presbyters be designations of the same office, or these appellatives 
express two distinct sacred orders, is a subject which has been controverted by Episcopalians 
and Presbyterians with much warmth; and whoever would fully enter into their arguments 
from Scripture and antiquity, must be referred to this controversy, which is too large to be 
here more than glanced at. The argument drawn by the Presbyterians from the promiseu~ 
ous use of these terms in the New ‘Testament, to prove that the same order of ministers is 
expressed by them, appears incontrovertible. When St. Paul, for instance, sends for the 
“elders,” or presbyters, of the church of Ephesus to meet him at Miletus, he thus charges 
them, “Take heed to yourselves, and to all the flock, over the which the Holy Ghost hath 
made you overseers,” or bishops. ‘That here the elders or presbyters are called “bishops,” 
cannot be denied, and the very office assigned to them, to “feed the church of God,” and the 
injunction, to “take heed to the flock,” show that the office of elder or presbyter is the same 
as that of “pastor” in the passage just quoted from the Epistle to the Ephesians St. Paul 
directs Titus to “ordain elders (presbyters) in every city,” and then adds, as a directory of 
ordination, “a bishop must be blameless, &c,” plainly marking the same office by these two 
convertible appellations. “Bishops and deacons” are the only classes of ministers addressed: 
in the Epistle to the Philippians; and if the presbyters were not understood to be included 
under the term “bishops,” the omission of any notice of this order of ministers is not to be 
accounted for. As the Apostles, when not engaged in their own extraordinary vocation, 
appear to have filled the office of stated ministers in those churches in which they occasionally 
resided for considerable, periods of time, they sometimes called themselves presbyters. , “The 
elder,” presbyter, “unto the elect lady,” 2 John i, 1. “The elders (presbyters) which are 
among you, I exhort, who am also an elder,” (presbyter,) and from what follows, the highest. 
offices of teaching and government in the church are represented as vested in the presbyters. 
“Teed the flock of God, which is among you, taking the oversight thereof.” There 
therefore, to be the most, conclusive evidence, from the New ‘Testament, that, after the extra- 
ordinary ministry vested in Apostles, Prophets, and Evangelists, as mentioned by St. Paul, 
had ceased, the feeding and oversight, that is, the teaching and government of the churches, 
devolved upon an order of men indiscriminately called “ pastors,” “ presbyters,” and “bishops,” 
the two latter names growing into most frequent use; and with this the testimony of the 
Apostolical Fathers, so far as their writings are acknowledged to be free from later interpola~ 
tions, agrees. i 

It is not indeed to be doubted, that, at a very early period, in some instances probably front 
the time of the Apostles themselves, a distinction arose between bishops and presbyters ; 
and the whole strength of the cause of the Episcopalians lies in this fact. Still this gives not 
the least sanction to the notion of bishops being a superior order of ministers to presbyters, 
invested, in virtue of that order, and by divine right, with powers of government both over 
presbyters and people, and possessing exclusively the authority of ordaining to the sacred 
offices of the church. As little too will that ancient distinction be found to prove any thing 
in favour of diocesan Episcopacy, which is of still later introduction. 

Could it be made clear that the power of ordaining to the ministry was given to bishops to 
the exclusion of presbyters, that would indeed go far to prove the former a distinct and en 
rior order of ministers in their original appomtment. But there is no passage in the New 
Testament which gives this power at all to bishops, as thus distinguished from presbyters ; 
while all the examples of ordination which it exhibits are confined to Apostles, to Evange~ 
lists, or to presbyters, in conjunction with them. St. Paul, in 2 Timothy 4, 6, says, “Where- 
fore I put. thee in rernembrance, that thou stir up the gift of God which is in thee, by the 
putting on of my hands ;” but in 1 Timothy iv, 14, he says, “ Neglect not the gift that is in 
thee, which was given thee by prophecy, with the laying on of the hands of the presbytery ;” 
which two passages, referring, as they plainly do, to the same event, the setting apart of 
Timothy for the ministry, show that the presbytery were associated with St. Paul in the office: 
of ordination, and farther prove that the exc lusive aa ri of this power, as by divine 
right, by bishops, is an aggression upon the rights of presbyters, for which not only can no 
Scriptural authority be eet but which is in direct opposition to it. p 

early distinction made between bishops and presbyters news be easily accounted for, 
without allowing this assumed distinction of onper. In some of the churches mentioned in 
the Acts of the Apostles, the Apostles ordained several elders or preeky ene re to supply 
the present need, and to provide for the future increase of believers, as it is observed by 
Clemens in his Epistle. Another reason would also urge this:—Before the building of spa~ 


~~ cious edifices for the assemblies of the Christians living in one city, and in its neighbo 
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in common, their meetings for public worship must necessarily have been held in different 
houses or rooms obtained for the purpose; and to each assembly an elder would be requisite 
for the performance of worship. hat these elders or presbyters had the power of govern- 
ment in the churches cannot be denied, because it is expressly assigned to them in Scripture. 
It was inherent in their pastoral office ; and “the elders that rule well,” were to be “ counted 
worthy of double honour.” A number of elders, therefore, being ordained by the Apostles to 
one church, gave rise to the cetus presbyterorum, in which assembly the affairs of the church 
were attended to, and measures taken for the spread of the Gospel, by the aid of the common 
counsel and efforts of the whole. This meeting of presbyters would naturally lead to the 
appointment, whether by seniority or by election, of one to preside over the proceedings of 
this assembly for the sake of order; and to him was given the title of Angel of the church, 
and bishop by way of eminence. ‘The latter title came in time to be exclusively used of the 
presiding elder, because of that special oversight imposed upon him by his office, and which, 
as churches were raised up in the neighbourhood of the Jarger cities, would also naturally be 
extended over them. Independently of his fellow presbyters, however, he did nothing. 

The whole of this arrangement shows, that in those particulars in which they were left 
free by the Scriptures, the primitive Christians adopted that arrangement for the government 
of the church which promised to render it most efficient for the maintenance of truth and 

iety; but they did not at this early gered set up that unscriptural distinction of order 
Been bishops and presbyters, which obtained afterward. Hence Jerome, éven in the 
fourth century, contends against this doctrine, and says, that before there were parties in 
religion, churches were governed communi consilio presbyterorum; but that afterward, it 
became a universal practice, founded upon experience of its expediency, that one of the presby- 
ters should be chosen by the rest to be the head, and that the care of the church should be com- 
mitted to him. He therefore exhorts presbyters to remember that they are subject by the 
custom of the church to him that presides over them; and reminds bishops that they are 
greater than presbyters, rather by custom than by the appointment of the Lord; and that the 
church ought still to be governed in common. ‘he testimony of antiquity also shows, that, 
after egeg igh had very greatly advanced its claims, the presbyters continued to be asso- 
ciated with the bishop in the management of the affairs of the church. 

Much light is thrown upon the constitution of the primitive churches, by recollecting that 
they were formed very much upon the model of the Jewish synagogues, We have already 
seen that the mode of public worship in the primitive church was taken from the synagogue 
service, and so also was its arrangement of offices. Hach synagogue had its rulers, elders, or 
presbyters, of whom one was the angel of the church, or minister of the synagogue, who 
superintended the public service; directed those that read the Seriptures, and offered up the 

rayers, and blessed the people. ‘The president of the council of elders or rulers was called, 
y way of eminence, the “Ruler of the Synagogue ;” and in some places, as Acts xiii, 15, 
we read of these “rulers” in the plural number; a sufficient proof that one was not elevated 
in order above the rest. The angel of the church, and the minister of the synagogue, might 
be the same as he who was invested with the office of president; or these offices might 
be held by others of the elders. Lightfoot, indeed, states that the rulers in each synagogue 
were three, while the presbyters or elders were ten. 'To this council of grave and wise men, 
the affairs of the synagogue, both as to worship and discipline, were committed. In the 
mpaeoeue they sat by themselves in a semicircle, and the people before them, face to face. 
his was the precise form in which the bishop and presbyters used to sit in the primitive 
churches. 'The description of the worship of the synagogue by a Jewish rabbi, and that of 
the primitive church by early Christian writers, presents an obvious correspondence. “The 
elders,” says Maimonides, “sit with their faces toward the people, and their backs to the 
place where the law is deposited ; and all the people sit rank before rank; so the faces of all 
the people are toward the sanctuary, and toward the elders; and when the minister of the 
sanctuary standeth up to Baan’ he standeth with his face toward the’sanctuary, as do the 
rest of the people.” In the same order the first Christians sat with their faces toward the 
bishops and pxesbyters, first to hear the Scriptures read by the proper reader ; “then,” says 
Justin Matyr, “the reader sitting down, the president of the assembly stands up and makes 
a sermon of instruction and exhortation; after this is ended, we all stand up to prayers; 
prayers being ended, the bread, wine, and water are all brought forth; then the president, 
in praying ond praising to his utmost ability, the people testify their consent by saying, 
Amen.” (8) “Here we have the Scriptures read by one appointed for that purpose, as in the 
synagogue; afier which follows the word of exhortation by the president of the assembly, 
who answers to the minister of the synagogue; after thigg Duiplic prayers are performed by 
the same person; then the solemn acclamation of Amen by the people, which was the un- 
doubted Te oni of the synagogue.” (9) Ordination of presbyters or elders is also from the 
Jews. ‘heir priests were not ordained, but succeeded to their office by birth ; but the rulers 
and elders of the synagogde received ordination by imposition of hands and prayer. 

Such was the raodel which the Apostles followed in providing for the future regulation of 

the churches they had raised up, "They took it, not from the temple and its priesthood ; for 


(8) Apol. 2, (9) Stillingflect’s Irenicum, 
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that was typical, and was | en passi g-away. But they found in the institution of syna- 
gogues a plan admirab! d te simplicity and purity of Christianity, one to which 
some of the first om most places were accustomed, and which was-capable of being 
applied to the new dispensation without danger of Judaizing, It secured the asshidiling of 
the people on the Sabbath, th 
offering of public prayer and. 

by a council of presbyters, 








g of the Scriptures, the reaching: of sermons, and the 
ng. It provided too for the government of the church 

Hest emnly to their office by imposition of hands and 

‘prayer; and it allowed 0 2S sac of one presbyter chosen by the others, which was 
useful for order and for unity, and by which age, piety, and gifts, might preserve their proper ~ 
influence in the church. ‘The advance from this state cf Scriptural Episcopacy to Episcopacy 
under another form was the work of a later age. , ! 

When the Gospel made its way into towns and villages, the concerns of the Christians in 
these places naturally fell under the cognizance and direction of the bishops of the neighbour- 
ing cities. Thus diocesses were gradually formed, comprehending districts of country, of dif 

ferent extent. These diocesses were originally called rapotxrat, parishes, and the word drorxnots, 

diocess, was not used in its modern sense till at least the tonetleentuty and when we find 
Ignatius describing it as the duty of a bishop, “to speak to each member of the church sepa- 
rately, to seek out all by name, even the slaves of both sexes, and to advise every one of the 
flock in the affair of marriage,” diocesses, as one observes, must have been very limited, or the 
labour inconceivably great. 


“As Christianity increased and overspread all parts, and especially the cities of the empire, 
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it was found necessary yet farther to enlarge the Episcopal office; and as theré was com- 
monly a bishop in every great city, so in the metropolis, (as the Romans called it,) the mother 
city of every province, (wherein they had courts of civil judicature,) there was an ARCE P 
or &@ METROPOLITAN, who had ecclesiastical-jurisdiction over all the churches within that pro= 


vince. He was superior to all the bishops within those limits; to him it belonged to ordain 
or to ratify the elections and ordinations of all the bishops within his province, insomuch that 
without his confirmation they were looked upon as null and void. Once at least every year 
he was to summon the bishops under him to a synod, to inquire into and direct the eccl , 
tical affairs within that province; to inspect the hives and manners, the opinions and p 
of his bishops; to admonish, reprove, and suspend them that were disorderly and irregu ar ; 
if any controversies or contentions happened between any of them, he was to have the hear- 
ing and determination of them; and indeed no matter of moment was done within the whole 

rovince, without first consulting him in the case. When this office of metropolitan first 

egan, I find not ; only this we are sure of, that the Council of Nice, settling the just rights 
and privileges of metropolitan bishops, speaks of them as a thing of ancient date, ushering in the 
canon with an apyaa en kparettw, Let ancient customs still take place. The original of the 
institution seems to have been partly to comply with the people’s occasions, who oft resorted 
to the metropolis for despatch of their affairs, and so might fitly discharge their civil and eccle- 
siastical both at once ; and partly because of the great confluence of people to that city: that 
the bishop of it might have preéminence above the rest, and the honour of the chureh bear 
some proportion to that of the state. 

“ After this sprung up another branch of the Episcopal office, as much superior to that of 
metropolitans, as theirs was to ordinary bishops; these were called primates and PATRIARCHS, 
and had jurisdiction over many-provinces. For the understanding of this, it is necessary to 
know, that, when Christianity came to be fully settled in the world, they contrived to model 
the external government of the church, as near as might be, to the civil government of the 
Roman empire ; the parallel is most exactly drawn by an ingenious person of our own nation ; 
the sum of it is this :—-The whole empire of Rome was divided into thirteen diocesses, (so they 
called those divisions,) these contained about one hundred and twenty provinces, and every 
province several cities. Now, as in every city there was a temporal magistrate for the exe- 
cuting of justice, and keeping the peace, both for that city, and the towns round about it; so 
was there also a bishop for spiritual order and government, whose jurisdiction was of like 
extent and latitude. In every province there was a proconsul or president, whose seat was 
usually at the metropolis, or chief city of the province; and hither all inferior cities came for 
judgment in matters of importance. And in proportion to this there was in the same city an 
archbishop or metropolitan, for matters of ecclesiastical concernment, Lastly, in every diocess 
the emperors had their, vicarii or eutenants, who dwelt in the principal city of the diocess, 
where all imperial edicts were published, and Sage whence they were sent abroad into the 
several provinces, and where was the chief tribunal where all causes not determinable elsewhere, 
were decided. And, to anager this, there was in the same city a primate, to whom the last 
determination of all appeals from all the provinces in differences of the clergy, and the sove- 
reign care of all the diocess for sundry points of spiritual government, did belong. This, in 
short, is the sum of the account which that learned man gives of this matter. _So that the 
patriarch, as superior to the metropolitans, was to have under his jurisdiction not any one 
single province, but a whole diocess, (in the old Roman notion of that word,) consistii 
many provinces, ‘I'o him belonged the ordination of all the metropolitans that were under 
as also the summoning them to councils, the correcting and reforming the misdemeanors th 
were guilty of; and from his judgment and sentence, in things properly within his cognizance 
i : the 
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there lay no appeal. To this I shall only add what Salmasius has oted, that as the diocess 

‘that was governed by the vicarius had many provinces under it, so the prefectus pretorio had 

several diocesses under him: and in proportion to this, probabl vas, that patriarchs were 
first brought in, who, if not superior to primates in juris ion and power, were yet in honow’, 
by reason of the dignity of those cities where their sees were fixed, ag.2 Rome, Constantinople, 
Menards Antioch, and Jerusalem.” (1) ne fs eR 8 : ori 

Thus diocesan bishops, metropolitans, primates, pa s, and finally the pope, came in, 
which offices are considered as corruptions or improvements; as dictated by the necessities of 
the church, or as instances of worldly ambition ; as of Divine right, or from Satan; accord- 
ing to the different views of those who have written on such subjects. As to themallit may, 
however, be said, that, so far as they are pleaded for as of Divine right, they have no support 
from the New Testament; and if they are placed upon the only ground on which they can 
be reasonably discussed, that of necessity and good polity, they must be tried by circum- 
stances, and their claims of authority be so defined that it may be known how far they are ~~ 
compatible with those principles with which the New Testament abounds, although it con- 
tains no formal plan of church government. The only Scriptural objection to Episcopacy, as 
it is understood m modern times, is its assumption of superiority of order, of an exclusive right 
to govern the pastors as well as the flock, and to ordain to the Christian ministry. These 
exclusive powers are by the New Testament no where granted to bishops in distinction from 
presbyters. The government of pastors as well as people, was at first in the assembly of 

resbyters, who were individually accountable to that ruling body, and that whether they 
had a president or not. So also as to ordination; it was a right in cach, although used by 
seyeral together, for better security; and even when the presence of a bishop came to be 
thought necessary to the validity of ordination, the presbyters were not excluded. 

As for the argument from the succession of bishops from the times of the Apostles, could the 
fact be made out it would only trace diocesan bishops to the bishops of parishes; those, to the 
bishops of single churches; and bishops of a supposed superior order, to bishops who never 
thought themselves more than presiding presbyters, primi inter pares. This therefore would 
only show that an unscriptural assumption of distinct orders has been made, which that succes- 
sion, if established, would refute. But the succession itself is imaginary. Even Epiphanius, 
a bishop of the fourth century, gives this account of things, “that the Apostles were not able 
to settle all things at once. But according to the number of believers, and the qualifications 
for the different offices which those whom they found appeared to possess, they appointed in 
some places only a bishop and deacons; in others presbyters and deacons; in others a bishop, 
presbyters, and deacons :”—a statement fatal to the argument from succession. As for the 

retended catalogues of bishops of the different churches from the days of the Apostles, exhi- 
Bited by some ecclesiastical writers, they are filled up by forgeries and inventions of later 
times. Eusebius, more honest, begins his catalogue with declaring, that it is not easy to say 
who were the disciples of the Apostles that were appointed to feed the churches which they 
planted, excepting only those whom we read of in the writings of St. Paul. : 

Whether Episeopacy may not be a matter of prudential regulation, is another question. 
We think it often may; and that churches are quite at liberty to adopt this mode, provided 
they maintain St. Jerome’s distinction, that “bishops are greater than presbyters rather by 
custom than by appointment of the Lord, and that still the church ought to be governed in 
common,” that is, by bishops and presbyters united. It was on this ground that Luther placed 
Episcopacy,—as useful, though not of Divine right ; it was by admitting this liberty in churches, 
that Calvin and other divines of the Reformed Churches allowed Episcopacy and diocesan _ 
churches to be lawful, there being nothing to forbid such an arrangement in Scripture, when 
placed on the principle of expediency. Some divines of the English Church have chosen to 
defend its Episcopacy wholly upon this ground, as alone tenable; and, admitting that it is 
safest to approach as near as possible to primitive practice, have proposed the restoration of 
presbyters as a senate to the bishop, the contraction of diocésses, the placing of bishops in all 
great towns, and the holding of provincial synods ;—thus raising the presbyters to their original 
rank, as the bishop’s “ compresbyters,” as Cyprian himself calls them, both in government and 
in ordinations. 

As to that kind of Episcopacy which trenches upon no Scriptural principle, much depends 
upon circumstances, and the forms in which Christian churches exist. - When a church com- 
poses but one congregation, the minister is unquestionably a Scriptural bishop; but he is, and 
ean be, only bishop of the flock, episcopus gregis. Of this kind, it appears from the extract 
given above from Epiphanius, were some of the primitive churches, existing, probably, in the 
smaller and more remote places. Where a number of presbyters were ordained to one church, 

these would, in their common assembly, have the oversight and government of each other as_ 
well as of the people; and, in this their collective capacity, they would be episcopi gregis et 
pastorum. In this manner, Episcopacy, as implying the oversight and government both of 
. ministers and their flocks, exists in Presbyterian churches, and in all others, by whatever name 
cored are called, where ministers are subject to the discipline of assemblies of ministers who 
n 









mit to the ministry by joint consent, and censure or remove those who are so appointed. 


(1) Cave’s Primitive Christianity 
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When the ancient presbyteries elected a bishop, he might remain, ashe appears to have done 
for some time, the mere: lowe of the assembly of presbyters, and their organ of adminis, 
tration; or be constituted, as afterward, a distinct governing power, although assisted by the 
adyice of his presbyters. He was then in person an episcopus gregis et pastorum, and his olficial 
pavers gave rise at length to the unfounded distinction of superior order, But abating this 
‘alse principle, even diocesan Episcopacy may be considered as in many possible associations 
of churches throughout a province, or a whole country, as an arrangement in some cireum- 
stances of a wise and salutary nature. Nor do the evils which arose in the church of Christ 
appear so attributable to this form of government as to that too intimate connection of the 
church with the state, which gave to the former a political character, and took it from under 
the salutary control of public opinion,—an evil greatly increased by the subsequent destruction 
of religi us liberty, and the coercive interferences of the civil magistrate, 
At ieeithe time, it may be very well questioned, whether any presbyters could lawfully 
surrender into the hands of a bishop their own rights of government and ordination without 
that security for their due administration which arises from the accountability of the adminis. 
trator. That these are xights which it is not imperative upon the individual possessing them 
to exercise individually, appears to have the judgment of the earliest antiquity, because the 
assembly of presbyters, which was probably coéxistent with the ordination of several presby- 
ters to one church by the Apostles, necessarily placed the exercise of the office of eac' prs 
the direction and control of all. When therefore a bishop. was chosen by the presbyters, and 
invested with the government, and the power of granting orders, so long as the presbyters 
remained his counsel, and nothing was done but by their concurrence, they were still parties 
to the mode in which their own powers were exercised, and were justifiable in. Ble the 
administration in the hands of one, who was stil! dependent upon themselves. In this wa 
they probably thought that their own powers might be most efficiently and usefully exercised. 
Provincial and national synods or councils, exercising a proper fperiplene aa over bishops 
‘when made even more independent of their presbyters than was the case in the best periods 
of the primitive chutch, might also, if meeting frequently and regularly, and as a part of an 
ecclesiastical system, afford the same security for good administration, and might justify the 
surrender of the exercise of their powers by the presbyters. But when that surrender was 
formerly made, or is at any time made now in the constitution of churches, to bishops, or to 
those bearing a similar office however designated, without security and control, either by making 
that office temporary and elective, or by the constitution of synods or assemblies of the ministers 
ofa large and united body of Christians for the purpose of supreme government, an. office is 
created which has not. only no countenance in Scripture, that of a bishop indépendent of 
resbyters, but one which implies an unlawful surrender of those powers, on the part of the 
fetter with which they were invested, not for their own sakes, but for the benefit of the 
church; and which they could have no authority to divest themselves of and to transfer, 
without retaining the power of counselling and controlling the party charged with the adminis« 
tration of them. In other words, presbyters have a right, under proper regulations, to appoint 
another to administer for them, or to.consent to such an arrangement when they find it sieaty 
existing; but they have no power to divest themselves of these rights.and duties absolutely: 
If these principles be sound, modern. Episcopacy, in many churches, is objectionable in other 
respects than as it assumes an unscriptural distinction of order. y 

The following is.a liberal concession on the subject of Episcopacy, from a strenuous defender 
of that form of government as it exists in the Church of England :— 

“Tt is not contended that the bishops, priests, and deacons, of England, are at present pre- 
cisely the same that bishops, presbyters, and deacons, were in Asia Minor seventeen hundred 
years ago. .We only maintain that there have always been bishops, priests, and deacons, in 
the Christian church, since the days of the Apostles, with different powers and functions, it is 
allowed, in different countries. and at different periods; but the general principles and duties 
which have respectively characterized these clerical orders, have been essentially the same at 
all times, and in all places; and the variations which they have undergone, have only been 
such as have ever belonged to all persons in public situations, whether civil or ecclesiastical, 
and which are indeed inseparable from every thing in which mankind are concerned in this 
transitory and fluctuating world. 

“Thave thought it right to take this general view of the ministerial office, and to make these 
observations upon the clerical orders subsisting in this kingdom, for the purpose of pointii 
‘out the foundation and principles of church authority, and of showing that our coolsalatiaal : 
establishment is as nearly conformable, as change of circumstances will permit, to the practice. 
of the primitive church. But, though I flatter myself that I have proved Episcopacy to he an 
Apostolical institution, yet I readily acknowledge that there is no precept in the New Testa- 
ment which commands that every church should be governed by bishops. No church can 
exist without some government; but sey there must be rules and orders for the proper \ 
discharge of the offices of public worship, though there must be fixed regulations concerning 
the appointment of ministers, and though a subordination among them is expedient in the: " 
highest degree, yet it does not follow that all these things must be precisely the sunglay ¢ 
Christian country; they may vary with the other varying circumstances of huma yy 
with the extent of a country, the manners of its inhabitants, the nature of its civil govs nt, 
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and many other peculiarities which might be specified. As it has not pleased our Almighty 
Father to prescribe any particular form of civil government for the security of temporal com- 
forts to his rational creatures, so neither has he prescribed any particular form of ecclesiastical 
polity as absolutely necessary to the attainment of eternal happiness. But he has, in the 
most explicit terms, enjoined obedience to all governors, whether civil or ecclesiastical, and 
whatever may be their denomination, as essential to the character of a true Christian. Thus 
the Gospel only lays down general principles, and leaves the application of them to men as 
free agents.” (2) ; = aPe 

Bishop Tomline, however, and the high Episcopalians of the Church of England, con’ end 
for an original distinction in the office and order of bishops and presbyters, in which notion y 
are contradicted by one who may be truly called the Founder of the Church of England, Arch- 
bishop Cranmer, who says, ‘The bishops and priests were at one time, and were not two 
things; but both one office in the beginning of Christ’s religion.” (3) ek SAR 

On the subject of THE cHuRCH itself, opinions as opposite or varying as possible have been 
held, down from that of the Papists, who contend for its visible unity throughout the world 
under a visible head, to that of the Independents, who consider the universal church as 
composed of congregational churches, each perfect in itself, and entirely independent of 
every other. 

The first. opinion is manifestly contradicted by the language of the Apostles, who, while 
they teach that there is but one church, composed of believers throughout the world, think it 
not at all inconsistent with this to speak of “the churches of Judea,” “of Achaia,” “ the seven 
churches at Asia,” “the church at Ephesus,” &c. Among themselves the Apostles had no 
common head; but planted churches and gave directions for their government, in most cases 
without any apparent correspondence with each other. The Popish doctrine is certainly not 
found in their writings, and so far were they from making provision for the government of this 
one supposed church, by the appointment of one visible and exclusive head, that they provide 
for the future government of the respective churches raised up by them, in a totally different 
manner, that is, by the ordination of ministers for each church, who are indifferently called 
bishops, and presbyters, and pastors. The only unity of which they speak is the unity of the 
whole church in Christ, the invisible Head, by faith; and the unity produced by “fervent love 
toward each other.” Nor has the Popish doctrine of the visible unity of the church any counte- 
nance from early antiquity. The best ecclesiastical historians have showed, that, through the 

eater part of the second century, “*the Christian churches were independent of each other. 

ach Christian assembly was a little state governed by its own laws, which were either 
enacted, or at least approved by the society. But in process of time, all the churches of a 

rovince were formed into one large ecclesiastical body, which, like confederate states, assem- 
led at certain times in order to deliberate about the common interests of the whole.” (4) So 
far indeed this union of churches appears to have been a wise and useful arrangement, although 
afterward it was carried to an injurious extreme, until finally it gave birth tothe assumptions 
of the bishop of Rome, as universal bishop; a claim, however, which when most successful, 
was but partially submitted to, the Eastern churches having always maintained their inde- 
pendence. No very large association of churches of any kind existed till toward the close of 
the second century, which sufficiently refutes the papal argument from antiquity. 

The independence of the early Christian churches does not, however, appear to have 
resembled that of the churches which in modern times are called Independent. During the 
lives of the Apostles and Evangelists, they were certainly subject to their counsel and control, 
which proves that the independency of separate societies was not the first form of the church. 
It may, indeed, be allowed, that some of the smaller and more insulated churches might, after 
the death of the Apostles and Evangelists, retain this form for some considerable time; but 
the larger churches, in the chief cities, and those planted in populous neighbourhoods, had 
many presbyters, and as the members multiplied, they had several separate assemblies or 
congregations, yet all under the same common government. And when churches were raised 
up in the neighbourhood of cities, the appointment of chorepiscopi, or country bishops, and 
of visiting presbyters, both acting under the presbytery of the city, with its bishop at its head, 
is sufficiently in proof, that the ancient churches, especially the larger and more prosperous of 
them, existed in that form which, in modern times, we should call a religious connection, sub- 
ject to a common government. This appears to have arisen out of the very circumstance of 
the increase of the church, through the zeal of the first Christians; and in the absence of all 
direction by the Apostles, that every new society of believers raised should be formed into’ 
an independent church, it was doubtless much more in the spirit of the very first discipline 
exercised by the Apostles and Evangelists, (when none of the churches were independent, 
but remained under the government of those who had been chiefly instrumental in raising 
them up,) to place themselves under a common inspection, and to unite the weak with the 
strong, and the newly converted with those who were “in Christ before them.” There was 


also in this, greater security afforded both for the continuance of wholesome doctrine, and of 
godly discipline. . 


a Bidiop Tomline’s Elements, (3) Stillingfleet’s Irenicum, p. 392. (4) Mosheim’s Ecclesiastical 
History, Cent. 2. chap. ii, 
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The persons appointed to feed and govern the-ehtrch of Christ being, then, as we have 
seen, those who are called “pastors,” a word which imports both eare and government, two 
othesmeeyects claim our attention,—the share which the body of the people have in their own 
government by their pastors, and the objects toward which the power of government, thus 
established in the church, is legitimately dit ND 

_ As to the first, some preliminary observations m: 

1. When churches are professedly connected with, ar 
py, the state, questions of ecelesiastical government arise, which are of greater perplexity and 
dificulty than when they are left upon their original ground, as voluntary and spiritual asso. 
eiations. The state mil not exclusively recognise ministers without maintaining some cons 
trol over their functions; and will not lend its aid to enforve the canons of an established 
church, without reserving to itself some right of appeal, or of interposition, Tone a edntest 
between the civil and ecclesiastical powers often springs up, and one at least generally feels 
itself to be tettered by the other, When an established churek ts perfeotly tolerant, and the 
state allows freedom of dissent and separation from it without penaltios, these evils axe miueh 
mitigated. But it is not my design to consider a church as at allatlied with the state; but as 
deriving nothing from it except protection, and that general countenance which tho ifluence 
of a government, professing Christianity and recognising its laws, must afford. 

2. The only view in which the sacred writers of the New ‘Testament appear to have cons 
templated the churches, was that of associations founded upon conviction of the truth of 
Chnistianity, and the obligatory nature of the commands of Christ, They considered the 
pastors as dependent for their support upon the free contributions of the people; and the 
people as bound to sustain, love, and obey them in all things lawful, that is, in all things 
agreeable to the doctrine they had received in the Seriptures, and, in things Indifferent, to ¥ 
respectful deference to them. ‘Chey enjoined it upon the pastors to rule well,” ‘diligently, 
and with fidelity, in executing the directions they had given them to silence all teachers of 
false doctrines, and their adherents ;—to reprove unruly and immoral members ef the church, 
and, if incorrigible, to put them away, On the other hand, should any of their pastors or 
teachers err-in doctrine, the people are enjoined not. “to receive then,” to “turn away" thon 
them, and not even to bid them God speed.” The rule which torbids Christians to eat,” 
that is, to communicate at the Lord's table with an immoral “brother,” held, of course, good, 
when that brother was & pastor. ‘Thus pastors were put by them under the influence of the 
public opinion of the churches; and the remedy of x pent from them, in manifest detbo. 
tions of doctrine and morals, was afforded to the sound members of a church, should no power 
exist, able or inclined to silence the offending pastor and his party. In all this, principles 
were recognised, which, had they not been in future times lost sight of or violated, would 
have done much, porhaps every thing, to preserve some parts of the ehureh, at least, in sound. 
ness of faith, and purity of manners, A perfect religious liberty is always supposed by the 
Apostles to exist among Christians; no compulsion of the eivil Bary is any where assumed 
by them as the basis of their advices or directions ; no mene of the members to one ehuvely 
wi ‘liberty to join another, by any ties but thoso involved in moral considerations, of 
su weight, however, to prevent the evils of fretion and sehism, Tt was this whieh 
ereated a natural and competent check upon the ministers of the church; for hang Only: Bus 
tained by the opinion of the churches, they could not but have respeot to ity and MH was this 
which gave to the sound part of a fallon church the advantage of renounoing, upon suilicient 
and well weighed grounds, their communion with it, and of Kindling up the light of & pare 
ministry and a holy discipline, by forming a separate association, bearing 1s testimen 
against errors in doctrine, and failures in practice, Nor is it to be conceived, that, had this 
simple principle of perfect religious liberty been left waviolated through subsequent ages, the 
church could ever have become so corrupt, or with such difficulty and slowness have boon 
recovered from its fall. ‘This ancient Christian liberty has happily been restored in a tow 
parts of Christendom, r , 

3. In places where now the communion with partioular churches, as to human authority, is 
perfectly voluntary, and liberty of conscience is unfettored, it often happens that quanta of 
church government are argued on tho assumption that the governing power in such churches 
is of the same character, and tends to tho samo resulis, as Where it is connected with divil 
influence, and is upheld by the powor of the state. 

Nothing can be more flllacious, and no instrument has been so powerful as this in the handa 
of the restless and factions, to delude the unwary, ‘Those who possess the governin 
in such churches are always under the influence of public opinion to an extent wnafolt in estae 
blishments. ‘They can enforce nothing felt to be oppressive to the mombers in general, with= 
out dissolving the society itself; and their utmost power oxtends to excision from the body, 
which, unlike the sentences of excommunication in stato churches, is wholly unconnected with 
civil penalties. If, then, a resistance is created to any regulations among the major part 
any such religious community, founded on a senso of their injurious operation, or to the mane 
ner of their enforcement; and if that feeling bo tho result of a settled conviction, and not the 
effervescence of temporary mistake and excitement, a change must necessarily ensue, or the 
body at large be disturbed or dissolved: if, on the other hand, this feeling be the worl ofa 
mere faction, partial tumults or soparation may take place, aud great moral evil may | 
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to the factious parties, but the body will retain its communion, which will be a sufficient proof 
that the governing power has been the subject of ungrounded and uncharitable attack, since 
otherwise the people at large must have felt the evils of the general regulations or administra- 
tion complained of. ‘The very terms used in the grand controversy arising out of the 
* struggle for the establishment of reli s liberty with national and intolerant churches, 

are not generally appropriate to such discussions as may arise in voluntary religious societies, 
Although they are often employed, either carelessly or ad captandum, to serve the purposes of 
faction. ’ ( 

4, It is also an important general observation, that, in settling the government of a church, 
there are preéxistent laws of Christ, which it is not in the option of any to receive or to reject. 
Under whatever form the governing power is arranged, it is so bound to execute all the rules 
left by Christ and his Apostles, as to doctrine, worship, the sacraments, and discipline, honestly 
interpreted, that it is not at liberty to take that office, or to continue to exercise it, if by an 
restrictions imposed upon it it is prevented from carrying these laws into effect. As in the 
state, So in the church, government is an ordinance of God; and as it is imperative upon rulers 
in the state to be “a terror to evil doers, and a praise to them that do well,” so also is it 
imperative upon the rulers of the church to banish strango doctrines, to uphold God's ordi- 
vances, to reprove and rebuke, and, finally, to put away evil doers. ‘The spirit in which this 
is to be done is also prescribed: It is to be done in the spirit of meekness, and with long suf 
fering; but the work must be done upon the responsibility of the pastors to Him Diy at 





commissioned them for this purpose ; and they have a right to-require from the people, ' 
in this office and ministry they should not only not be obstructed, but affectionately and ze: 
ously aided, as ministering in these duties, sometimes painful, not for themselves, but for the 
good of the whole. With respect to the members of a church, the same remark is + Gan 
as to the members of a-state, - It is not matter of option with them whether they will he tinder 
government according to the laws of Christ or not, for that is imperative ; government in both 
cases being of Divine appointment. ‘They have, on the other hand, the right to full security, 
that they shall be governed by the laws of Christ; and they have a right too to establish as 
many rds against human infirmity and passion in those who are ‘set over them,” as may 
be prudently devised, provided these are not carried to such an extent as to be obstructive to 
the legitimate Scriptural discharge of their duties. The true view of the case appears to be, 
that the government of the church is in its pastors, open to various modifications as to form ; 
and that it is to be conducted with such « concurrence ofthe people, as shall constitute a suf 
ficient guard against abuse, and yet not prevent the legitimate and efficient exercise of pas- 
toral duties, as these duties are stated in the Scriptures. This original authority in the pas- 
tors, and concurrent consent in the people, may be thus applied to particular cases :— 

1. As to the ordination of ministers. If we consult the New Testament, this oflice was 
never conveyed by the people. The Apostles were ordained by our Lord; the Evangelists, 
‘by the Apostles; the elders in every church, both by Apostles and Evangelists: The passage 
which has been chiefly urged by those who would originate the ministry from the people, is 
Acts xiv, 23, where the historian, speaking of St. Paul and Barnabas, says, “ And when they 
had ordained (ysvporomoavres) elders in every church, and had prayed with fasting, they com- 
mended them to the Lord.” Here, because yerporovev originally signified to choose by way of 
suffrage, some have argued that these elders were appointed by the suffrages of the people. 
Long, howeyer, before the time of St. Luke, this word was used for simple designation, with- 
out any reference to election by suffrages; and so it is a by St. Luke himself in the 
same book, Acts x, 41, “Witnesses foreappointed of God,” where of course the suffrages of 
men are out of the question. Tt is also fatal to the argument drawn from the text, that the 
act implied in the word, whatever it might be, was not the act of the people, but that of Paul 
and Barnabas. Even the deacons, whose appointment is mentioned Acts vi, eh “looked 
out” by the disciples as men of honest. report, did not enter upon their office till solemnly 
“appointed” thereto by the Apostles. Nothing is clearer in the New Testament, than that 
all the candidates for the ministry were judged of by those who had been placed in that office 
themselves, and received’ their appointment from them. Such too was the practice of the 
primitive churches after the death of both Apostles and Evangelists. Presbyters, who durin 
the life of the Apostles had the power of ordination, (for they laid their hands upon Timothy.) 
continued to perform that office in discharge of one solemn part of their duty, to perpetuate 
the ministry, and to provide for the wants of the churches. In the times of the Apostles, who 
were endued with special gifts, the concurrence of the people was not, perhaps, always for- 
mally taken; but the directions t8 Timothy and Titus imply a reference to the judgment of 
the members of the church, because from them only it could be learned whether the party 
fixed upon: for ordination possessed those qualifications without which ordination was pro- 
hibited. "When the churches assumed a more regular form, “ the people were always present 
at ordinations, and ratified the action with their approbation and consent. 'To this end the 
bishop was wont before every ordination to publish the names of those who were to have 
holy orders conferred upon them, that so the people, who best knew their lives and conversa» 
tion, might interpose if they had any thing material to object against them.”(5) Sometimes | 


% (5) Cave’s Primitive Christianity. 
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also they nominated them by suffrages, and thus proposed them for ordination. The mode 
in which the people shall be made a concurrent party is matter of prudential regulation ; but 
they had an early, and certainly a reasonable right to a voice in the appointment of their 
ministers, although the power of ordination was vested in ministers alone, to be exercised on 
their responsibility to Christ. : 
2. As to the laws by which the church is to be governed. So far as’ they are manifestly 
laid down in the word of God, and not regulations judged to be subsidiary thereto, it is plain 
that the rulers of a church are bound to execute them, and the hese to obey them. They 
cannot be matter of compact on either side, except as the subject of a mutual and solemn 
engagement to defer to them without any modification or appeal to any other standard. — 
very church declares in some way, how it understands the doctrine and the disciplinary 
laws of Christ. This declaration as to doctrine, in modern times, is made by confessions or 
articles of faith, in which, if fundamental error is found, the evil rests upon the head of that 
church collectively, and upon the members individually, every one of whom is bound to try 
all doctrines by the Holy Scriptures, and cannot support an acknowledged system of error 
without guilt. As to discipline, the manner in which a church provides for public worship, 
the publication of the Gospel, the administration of the sacraments, the instruction of the 
ignorant, the succour of the distressed, the admonition of the disorderly, and the excision of 
offenders, (which are all points on which the New-T'estament has issued express injunctions, ) 
is its declaration of the manner in which it interprets those injunctions, which also it does on 
its own collective responsibility, and that of its members. If, however, we take for illustra- 
tion of the subject before us, a church, at least substantially right in this its interpretation of 
doctrine, and of the laws of Christ as to general, and, what we may call for distinction’s sake, 
moral discipline ; these are the first principles upon which this church is founded. _ It is either 
an apostolic church, which has retained primitive faith and discipline ;. or it has subsequently 
been collected into a new communion, on account of the fall of other churches; and has placed 
itself, according to its own conviction, upon the basis of primitive doctrine and discipline as 
found in the Scriptures. On this ground either the pastors and people met and united at first ; 
or the people, converted to faith and holiness by the labours of one or more pastors, holding, as 
they believed, these Scriptural views, placed themselves under, the guidance of these pastors, 
and thus formed themselves into a church state, which was their act of accession to these 
principles. It is clear, therefore, that by this very act, they bind themselves to comply with 
the original terms of the communion into which they have entered, and that they have as to 
these doctrines, and as to these disciplinary laws of Christ, which.are to be preached and 
enforced, no rights of control over ministers, which shall prevent the just exercise of their 
office in these respects. They have a right to such regulations and checks as shall secure, in 
the best possible way, the just and faithful exercise of that office, and the honest and impartial 
use of that power; but this is the limit of their right; and every system of suffrages, or 
popular concurrence, which, under pretence of guarding against abuse of ministerial authority,* 
makes its exercise absolutely and in all cases dependent upon the consent of those over whom 
it extends, goes beyond that limit, and invades the right of pastoral government, which the 
New Testament has established. It brings, in a word, the laws of Christ into debate, which 
yet the members profess to have received as their rule; and it claims to put into commission 
those duties which pastors are charged by Christ personally to exercise. ~ The Apostle Paul, 
had the incestuous person at Corinth denied the crime, and there had been any doubtfulness 
as to the. fact, would mnauertaanably have taken the opinion of the elders of that church and 
others upon that fact ; but when it became a question whether the Jaws of Christ’s discipline 
should be exercised or not, he did not feel himself concluded by the sense of the whole 
Corinthian church, which was in favour of the offender continuing in communion with them; 
but he instantly reproved them for their laxity, and issued the sentence of excision, thereby 
showing that an obvious law of Christ was not to be subjected to the decision of a majority. 
This view indeed supposes, that.such a society, like almost all the churches ever known, 
has admitted in the first instance, that the power of admission into the church, of reproof, of 
exhortation, and of excision from it, subject to various guards against abuses, is in the pas- 
tors of a church. There are some who have adopted a different opinion, supposing that the 
power of administering the discipline of Christ must be conveyed by them to their ministers, 
and is to be wholly controlled by their suffrages; so that there is in these systems, not a pro- 
vision of counsel against possible errors in the exercise of authority; not a guard against 
human infirmity or viciousness ; not a reservation of right to determine upon the fitness of 
the cases to which the laws of Christ ‘are applied; but a claim of coadministration as to these 
laws themselves, or rather an entire administration of them through the pastor, as a passive 
agent of their will. Those who adopt these views are bound to show that this is the state of 
things established in the New Testament. That it is not, appears plain from the very term 
“pastors,” which imports both care and government; mild and affectionate government 
indeed, but still government. Hence the office of Shepherd is applied to describe the govern- 
ment of God, and the government of kings. It appears too, from other titles given, not 
merely to Apostles, but to the presbyters they ordained and placed over the churches. They 
are called nyovpevor, rulers; emokorot, overseers; wposcrwres, those who preside. They are 
commended for “ruling well ;” and they are directed “to charge,” ‘to reprove,” “to rebuke,” 
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“to watch,” “to silence,” “to put away.” The very “account” they must give to God, in 
connection with the discharge of these duties, shows that their office and responsibility was 
peculiar and personal, and much greater than that of any private member of the church, 
which it could not be if they were the passive agents only in m&tters of doctrine and dis- 
cipline of the will of the whole. To the double duty of feeding and exercising the oversight 
of the flock, a special reward is also promised when the “ Chief Shepherd shall appear,”—a 
title of Christ, which shows that as the pastoral office of feeding and ruling is exercised by 
Christ supremely, so it is exercised by his ministers in both branches subordinately. Finally 
the exhortations to Christians to “obey them that have the rule over them,” and to “submit” 
to them, and “to esteem them very highly for their works’ sake,” and to ‘remember them ;” 
—all show that the ministerial office is not one of mere agency, under the absolute direction 
of the votes of the collected church. 

3. With respect to other disciplinary regulations, supposed by any religious society to be 
subsidiary to the great and Scriptural ends of church communion, these appear to be matters 
of mutual agreement, and are capable of modification by the mutual consent of ministers and 
people, under their common responsibility to Christ, that they are done advisedly, with 
prayer, with reference to the edification of the church, and so as not to infringe upon, but to 
promote, the influence of the doctrines, duties, and spirit of the Gospel. The consent of the 

ople to all such regulations, either tacitly by their adoption of them, or more expressly 
through any regular meetings of different officers, who may be regarded as acquainted with, 
and representing the sentiments of the whole; as also by the approval of those aged, wise, 
and from different causes, influential persons, who are to be found in all societies, and who 
are always, whether in office or not, their natural guardians, guides, and representatives, is 
necessary to confidence and harmony, and a proper security for good and orderly govern- 
ment. It is thus that those to whom the government or well ordering of the church is com- 
mitted, and those upon whom their influence and Scriptural authority exert themselves, 
appear to be best brought into a state of harmony and mutual confidence; and that abun- 
dant security is afforded against all misrule, seeing that in a.voluntary communion, and*where 
perfect liberty exists for any member to unite himself to other churches, or for any number of 
them to arrange themselves into a new community, subject however to the moral cautions of 
the New Testament against the schismatic spirit, it can never be the interest of those with 
whom the regulation of the affairs of a church is lodged, voluntarily to adopt measures which 
can be generally felt to be onerous and injurious, nor is it practicable to persevere in them. 
In this method of bringing in the concurrence of the people, all assemblages of whole societies, 
or very large portions of them, are avoided,—a popular form of church government, which, 
however it were modified so as best to accord with the Scriptural authority of ministers, 
could only be tolerable in very small isolated societies, and that in the times of their greatest 
simplicity and love. ‘To raise into legislators and censors all the members of a church, the 
young, the ignorant, and the inexperienced, is to do them great injury. It is the sure way to 
foster debates, contentions, and self-confidence, to open the door to intrigue and policy, to 
tempt forward and conceited men to become a kind of religious demagogues, and entirely to 
destroy the salutary influence of the aged, experienced, and gifted members, by referring 
every decision to members and suffrages, and placing all that is good and venerable, and 
influential among the members themselves, at the feet of a democracy. 

4. As to the power of admission into the church, that is clearly with ministers, to whom the 
office of baptism is committed, by which the door is opened into the church universal; and as 
there’can he no visible communion kept up with the universal church, except by communion 
with some particular church, the admission into that particular communion must be in the 
hands of ministers, because it is one of the duties of their office, made such by the Scripture 
itself, to enjoin this mode of confessing Christ, by assembling with his saints in pest by 
submitting to discipline, and by “showing forth his death” at the Lord’s Supper. We have, 
however, already said, that the members of a church, although they have no right to obstruct 
the just exercise of this power, have the right to prevent its being unworthily exercised ; and 
their concurrence with the admission, tacit or declared, according to their usages, is an 
arrangement, supported by analogies drawn from the New Testament, and from primitive 
antiquity. The expulsion of unworthy members, after admonition, devolves upon.those to 
whom the administration of the sacraments, the signs of communion, is entrusted, and there- 
fore upon ministers, for this reason, that as “shepherds” of the flock under the “Chief 
Shepherd,” they are charged to carry his laws into effect. These laws, it is neither with 
them nor with the people to modify; ‘they are already declared by superior authority ; but 
the determination of the facts of the case to which they are to be applied, is matter of mutual 
investigation and decision, in order to prevent an erring or an improper exercise of authority. 
That such investigations should take place, not before the assembled members of a society, 
but before proper and select tribunals, appears not only an obviously proper, but, in many 
respects, a necessary regulation. 

trial of unworthy ministers remains to be noticed, which wherever a number of pipe een 
societies exist as one church, having therefore many pastors, is manifestly most safely placed 
im the hands of those pastors themselves, and that not only because the official acts of censure 
and exclusion lie with them, but for other reasons also, It can scarcely happen that a minister 
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should be under accusation, except in some very particular cases, but that, from his former 
influence, at least with a part of the people, some faction would be found to support him. In 
proportion to the ardour of this feeling, the other party would be excited to undue severity 
and bitterness. ‘To try such a case before a whole society, there would not only be the.same 
objection as in the case of private members; but the additional one, that parties would be more 
certainly formed, and be still more violent. If he must be arraigned then before some special 
tribunal, the most fitting is that of his brethren, provided that the parties accusing have the 
right to bring on such a trial upon exhibition of probable evidence, and to prosecute it without 
obstiuction, In churches. whose ministers are thrown solely upon the public opinion of the 
society, and exist as such only by their character, this is ordinarily a sufficient guard against 
the toleration of improper conduct; while it removes the trial from those whose excitement 
for or against the accused might on either side be unfavourable to fair and equitable decision, 
and to the peace of the church, 

The above remarks contain but a sketch of those principles of church government, which 
appeas to be contained in, or to be suggested by, the New Testament. They still leave much 
liberty to Christians to adapt them in detail to the circumstances in which they are placed. 
The offices to be created ; the meetings necessary for the management of the yarious affairs of 
the church, spiritual and financial; the assembling of ministers in larger or smaller numbers 
for counsel, and for oversight of each other, and of the churches to which they belong; are all 
matters of this kind, and are left to the suggestions of wisdom and piety. The extent to which 
distinct. societies of Christians shall associate in one church, under a common government, 
appears also to be a matter of prudence and of circumstances. In the primitive church we see 
different societies in a city and its neighbourhood under the common government of the assembly 
of presbyters; and afterward these grew into proyincial churches, of greater or smaller extent. 
In modern times, we have similar associations in the form of national churches, Episcopal or 
Presbyterian ; and of churches existing without any recognition of the state at all, and form- 
ing smaller or larger communities, from the union of a few societies, to the union of societies 
throughout a whole country; holding the same doctrines, practising the same modes of worship, 
and placing themselves under a common code of laws and a common government. But what- 
ever be the form they take, they are bound to respect, and to model themselves by, the prin- 
ciples of church communion and of church discipline which are contained in the New 'Testament; 
and they will be fruitful in holiness and usefulness, so long as they conform to them, an 
long as, those forms of administration are conscientiously preferred which appear best adapt 
to preserve and to diffuse sound doctrine, Christian practice, spirituality, and charity. That 
discipline is defective and bad in itself, or it is ill administered, which does not accomplish 
these ends; and that is best which best promotes them, ¢ 

The enps to which church authority is legitimately directed remain to be briefly considered. 

The first is, the preservation and publication of “sound doctrine.” Against false doctrines, 
and the men “of corrupt minds” who taught them, the sermons of Christ, and the writings of 
the Apostles, abound in cautions; and since St. Paul lays it down as a rule, as to erring 
teachers, that, their “mouths. must be stopped,” this implies, that the power of declaring what 
sound doctrine is, and of silencing false teachers, was confided by the Apostles to the future 
church, By systematie writers this has been called potestas doyparixn ; which, abused by the 
ambition of man, forms no,small part of that antichristian usurpation which characterizes the 
ehureh of Rome. Extravagant as are her claims, so that she brings in her traditions as of equal 
authority with the inspired writings, and denies to men the right of private judgment, and of 
trying her dogmas by the test of the Holy Scriptures; there is a sober sense in which this 
power may be taken. The great Protestant principle, that the Holy Scriptures, are the only 

andard of doctrine; that the doctrines of every church must be proved out of them; and that 
to this standard every individual member has the right of bringing them, in order to the con- 
firmation of his own faith; must be held inviolate, if we would not see Divine authority 
displaced by human. Since, however, men may come to different conclusions upon the 
meaning of Seripture, it has been the practice from primitive times to declare the sense in 
which Seripture 1s understood by collective assemblies of ministers, and by the churches united 
with them, in order to.the enforcement, of such. interpretations upon Christians generally, by 
the influence of learning, piety, numbers, and solemn deliberation. The reference,of the 
question. respecting circumcision, by the church at Antioch to “the Apostles and elders at 
Jerusalem,” is the first instance of this, though with this peculiarity, that, in this case, the deci- 
sion was given wider plenary inspiration. While one of the Apostles lived, an appeal could be 
made to him in like manner when any doctrinal novelty sprung up in the church, After their 
death, smaller or larger councils, composed of the public teachers of the churches, were resorted 
to, that they might pronounce upon these differences of opinion, and by their authority confirm: 
the faithful, and abash the propagators of error. Still later, four councils, called general, from 
the number of persons assembled in them from various parts of Christendom, have peculiar 
eminence. The Council of Nice, in the fourth century, which condemned the Arian heresy, 
and formed. that Scriptural and important formulary called the Nicene Creed ; -the Council of 
Constantinople, held at the end of the same century, which condemned the errors of Mace- 
donius, and asserted the divinity and personality of the Holy Ghost; and the Councils of 
Ephesus and Chalcedon, about the middle of the fifth century, which censured the opinions of 
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Nestorius and Eutyches. At Nice it was declared that the Son is truly God, of the same 
substance with the Father; at Constantinople, that the Holy Ghost is also truly God; at 
Ephesus, that the divine nature was truly united to the human in Christ, in one person; at, 
Chalcedon, that both natures remained distinct, and that the human nature was not lost or 
absorbed in the divine. The decisions of these councils, both from their antiquity and from 
the manifest conformity of their decisions on these points to the Holy Scriptures, have been 
received to this day in what have been called the orthodox churches, throughout the world. 
On general councils, the Romish Church has been divided as to the questions, whether infalli- 
bility resides in them, or in the Pope, or in the Pope when at their head, Protestants cut this 
matter short by acknowledging that they have erred, and may err, being composed of fallible 
men, and that they have no authority but as they manifestly agree with the Scriptures. To 
the above mentioned councils, they have in general always paid great deference, as affording 
confirmation of the plain and literal sense of Scripture on the points in question ; but on no 
other ground. “'Things ordained by general councils as necessary to salvation, have neither 
strength nor authority, unless it may be declared they be taken out of Holy Scripture.” (6) 
‘Thé manner in which the respective Churches of the Reformation declared their doctrinal inter- 
pretation of the Scriptures on the leading points of theology, was by confessions and articles 
of faith, and by the adoption of ancient or primitive creeds, With reference to this practice, 
no doubt it is, that the Church of England declares in her twenticth article, that “the Church 
hath authority in controversies of faith ;” but qualifies the tenet, by adding, “and yet it is not 
lawful for the Church to ordain, any thing that is contrary to God’s word written;” in which 
there is a manifest recognition of the right of all who have God’s word in their hands, to make 
use of it in order to try what any: church “ordains,” as necessary to be believed. -'This:authority 
of a church in matters of doctrine appears then to be reduced to the following particulars, 
which, although directly opposed to the assumptions of the Church of Rome are of great. 
importance :——1. To declare the sense in which it interprets the language of Scripture on alk 
the leading doctrines of the Christian revelation ; for to contend, as some have done, that no 
creeds or articles of faith are proper, but that belief in the Scriptures only ought to be required, 
would be to destroy all doctrinal distinctions, since the most perverse interpreters of Scripture 
profess to believe the words of Scripture. 2.T'o require from all its members, with whom the 
right of private judgment is by all Protestant churches left inviolate, to examine such. declara- 
tions of faith, professing to convey the sense of Scripture, with modesty and proper respect to 
those grave and learned assemblies in which, all these points have been weighed with delibera- 
tion; receiving them as guides to truth, not implicitly, it is true, but still with docility and 
humility. “Great weight and deference is due to such decisions, and every man that finds his 


ae over again with much attention 


and care, freeing himself all he can from prejudice and obstinacy, with a just distrust of his 
own understanding, and an humble respect to the judgment of his superiors. This is due to 
the consideration of peace and union, and to that authority which the church has to maintain 
it; but if, after all possible methods of inquiry, a rnan cannot master his thoughts, or make 
them agree with the public decisions, Kis conscience is not under bonds, since this authority is 


not absolute, nor grounded upon a promise of infallibility.” (7) 
pale the preaching of all doctrines contrary to. the received standards. 


3. To silence within its own 
On, this every church 


as a right to insist which sincerely believes that contrary doctrines to its own are fundamental 
or dangerous errors, and which is thereby bound both to keep its members from their contami- 
nation, and also to preserve them from those distractions and controversies to which the 


preaching of diverse doctrines by its ministers would inevitably lead. Nor is there any thing » 


in the exercise of this authority contrary to Christian liberty, since the members of any com- 


munion, and especially the ministers, know beforehand the terms of fellowship with the churches _ 
whose confessions of faith are thus, made public; and because also, where conscience is unfet= 


tered by public law, they are neither prevented from enjoying their own opinions in peace, 


nor from propagating them in other assemblies. 


The second end is, the forming of such regulations for 


often destroyed, and the “doctrines of men” set up “as commandments of God,” 


the conduet of its ministers, officers, 
and members, as shall establish a common order for worship ; facilitate the management, of 
the affairs of the community, spiritual, economical, and financial; and give a right direction 
to the general conduct of the whole society. This in technical language is called potestas 
Siaraxrixn, and consists in making canons, or rules, for those particular matters which are not 
pares for in detail by the directions of Scripture. This power also, like the former, has 
een. carried to a culpable excess in many churches, so as to fill them with superstition, and 
in many respects. to introduce an onerous, system of observances, like that of Judaism, the 
yoke from. which the Gospel has set us free. The simplicity of Christianity has thus been 


At the 


same time, there is a sound sense in which this power in a church must be admitted, and a 
deference to it bound upon the members. For, when the laws, of Christ are both rightly 
understood and cordially admitted, the application of them to particular cases is still neces-. 
sary ; many regulations also are oe inference and by analogies, and often appear to 


be required by the spirit of the Gospel, 


(6), Twenty-first, Article of the Church of England, 
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tare, ‘The obligation of public worship, for ings is pl nly stated ; but the seasons of its 
observance, its frequency, and the mode in w it is to be conducted, must be matter of 
cial regulation, in order that all things may be done “decently and in order”? The 


# 

observance of the Sabbath is binding ; but particular rules guarding against such acts, as in 
the judgment of a church, are violations of the law of the Sabbath, are often necessary to 
direct ne judgment and consciences of the body of the day Baptism is to be adminis- 
tered; but the manner of this service may be prescribed by a church, since the Scriptures 
have not determined it. So also as to the mode and the times of receiving the Lord’s Supper, 
in the same absence of inspired directions regulations must be i sy upon, that there ma’ 
be, a8 nearly as edification requires, an undistracted uniformity of practice. Special festival 
of commemoration and oer may also be appointed, as fit occasions for the inculea- 
tion of particular truths, and moral duties, and for the special excitement of grateful affec- 
tions. Hor although they are not particularly prescribed in Scripture, they are in manifest 
accordance with its spirit, and are sanctioned by many of the examples which it exhibits, 
Days of fasting and humiliation, for the same reasons, may be the subject of appointment; 
and beside the regular acts of public worship, private meetings of the members for mutu 
prayer and religious converse, may also be found necessary. | 'T'o these may be added, various 
plans for the instruction of children, the visitation and relief of the sick, and the introduction 
of the Gospel into neglected neighbourhoods, and its promotion in foreign lands. A consider- 
able number of other regulations touching order, contributions, the repressing of particular 
vices which may mark the spirit of the times, and the practice of particular duties, will also 
he found necessary. , 

The only legitimate ends, however, of all these directions and rules, are, the edification of 
the church; the preservation of its practical purity; the establishment of an influential order 
and decorum in its services; and the promotion of its usefulness to the world. ‘The general 
principles by which they are to be controlled, are the spirituality, simplicity, and practical 
churacter of Christianity; and the authority with which they are invested, 1s derived from 
piety, wisdorn, and singleness of heart, in edins who originate them, and from that docility 
and submissivencss of Christians to each other, which is enforced upon them in the New 
Testament. For although every Christian is exhorted to “try all things,” to “search the 
Scriptures,” and to exercise his best judgment, in ohn which relate to doctrine, discipline, 
and practice, yet he is to do this in the spirit of a C pe a with self-willedness, and 


we\f-confidence ; not contemning the opini id an hers; not factiously and cen- 
soriously. This is his duty even wer the st j 
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ant subjects are in question; how 

much more then in things comparativel 16 to practise the Apostolic rule: 

“Likewise, ye younger, submit yourselv 3 yea, all of you be subject one to 
another, and be clothed with humility.” bi ia am 

The third end of church government is the inflictia Pant removal of censures, a power 

(potestas diaxperixn) the abuse of which, and the | ticabght lengths to which it has been 
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carried, have Jed some wholly to deny it, or to treat ightly ; but which is nevertheless 
deposited with every Scriptural church. Tiven associations muc less solemn and spiritual in 
their character, have the power to put away their members, and to receive again, upon cer- 
tain conditions, those who offend against their rules; and if the offence which called forth this 
expulsion be of a moral nature, the censure of a whole society, inflicted after due examination, 
comes with much greater weight, and is a much greater reproach and misfortune to the per- 
won who falla under it, than that of a ep individual. In the case of a Christian church, 
however, the proceeding connects itself with a higher than human authority. ‘The members 
have separated from the world, and have placed themselves under the laws of Christ. They 
ond in a special relation to him, so long as they are faithful; they are objects of his care 
and love, as members of his own body; and to them, as such, great and numerous promises 
are made. ‘T'’o preserve them in this state of fidelity, to guard them from errors of doctrine 
and viciousness of practice, and thus to prevent their separation from Christ, the church with 
it ministry, its ordinances, and its Siaggtine was established. He who becomes unfaithful 
in opposition to the influence of those edifying and conservatory means, forfeits the favour of 
Christ, even before he is deservedly separated from the church ; but when he is separated, 
put away, denied communion with the church, he loses also the benefit of all those peculiar 
means of grace and salvation, and of those special influences and promises which Christ 
bestows upon the church. He is not only thrown back upon common ‘society with shame, 
stigmatized og an “evil worker,” by the solemn sentence of a religious tribunal; but becomes, 
so to speak, again 0 member of that incorporated and hostile society, THe worLp, against 
which the exclusive and penal sentences of the word of God are directed. Where the sen- 
tence of excision by a church is erring or vicious, as it may be in some cases, it cannot affect 
an innocent individual; he would remain, notwithstanding the sentence of men, a member of 
thrisv’s invisible universal church; but when it proceeds upon a just ppl of the laws 
of Christ, there can be no doubt of its ratification in heaven, although the door is left open to 


penitence restoration. salt , +d ‘ ‘ 
In pr however, as nab nnd serious Christian, having those views, wishes to 
Keep up in his own mind, and in the minds of others, a proper sense of the weight and 


soleranity of church censures when rightly administered, he will feel disgusted at those 
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assumptions of control over the mercy and justice of God, which fallible men have in some 
churches endeavoured to establish, and have too often exercised for the gratification of the 
worst passions. So because our Lord said to Peter, “I will give unto thee the keys of the 
kingdom of heaven,” and “whatsoever thou shalt bind on earth shall be bound in heaven, 
and whatsoever thou shalt loose on earth shall be loosed in heaven,” which is also said, Matt. 
xviii, 18, to all the Apostles, “it came to be understood that the sentence of excommunica- 
tion, by its owrt intrinsic authority, condemned to eternal punishment; that the excommuni- 
cated person could not be delivered from this condemnation, unless the church gave him 
absolution; and that the church had the power of absolving him upon the private confession 
of his fault, either by prescribing to him certain acts of penance, and works of charity, the 
erformance of which was considered as a satisfaction for the sin which he had committed, or 
y applying to him the merits of some other person. And as in the progress of corruption, 
the hte power of the church was supposed to be lodged in the Pope, there flowed from him, 
at his pleasure, indulgences or remissions of some parts of the penance, absolutions, and par- 
dons, the possession of which was represented to Christians as essential to salvation, and the 
sale of which formed a most gainful traffic.” 

As to the passage respecting the gift of the xers of the kingdom of heaven to Peter, from 
which these views affect to be derived, it is most naturally explained by. the very apposite 
and obviously explanatory fact, that this Apostle was the first preacher of the Gospel dispen- 
sation in its perfected form, both to the Jews at the day of Pentecost, and afterward to the 
Gentiles. Bishop Horsley i te it only to the latter of these events, to which indeed it may 
principally, but not exclusively, refer. . i 

St. Peter’s custody of the keys was a temporary, not a perpetual authority: its object 
was not individuals, but the whole human race. The kingdom of heaven upon earth is the 
true church of God. It is now therefore the Christian church: formerly the Jewish church 
was that kingdom. The true church is represented in this text, as in many passages of 
Holy Writ, under the image of a walled city, to be entered only at the gates. Under the 
Mosaic economy these gates were shut, and particular persons only could obtain admittance, 
—Israelites by birth, or by legal incorporation. The locks of these gates were the rites of 
the Mosaic law, which obstructed the entrance of aliens. But, after our Lord’s ascension, 

_and the descent of the Hay. Ghost, the keys of the city were given to St. Peter, by that vision 
which taught him, and author im to teach others, that all distinctions of one nation from 
another were at anend. B of this speci amission, the great Apostle applied the 
key, pushed back the bolt of the lock, and threw the gates of the city open for the admission 
of the whole Gentile world, in the instance of Cornelius and his family.” (8) 

When the same learned prelate would also refer the binding and loosing power mentioned 
in the above texts exclusively to Peter, he forgets that in the passage above referred to, Matt. 
xviii, 18, it is given to all the Apostles, “Whatsoever ye shall bind on earth shall be bound 
in heaven, and whatsoever ye shall loose on earth shall be loosed in heaven.” These expres< 
sions manifestly refer to the authoritative declaration of any thing to be obligatory, and its 
infraction to be sinful, and therefore subject to punishment, or the contrary ; and the passage 
receives sufficient illustration from the words of our Lord to his Apostles, after his resurrec« 
tion, when after breathing upon them he said, “Receive ye the Holy Ghost: whosesoever 
sins ye remit, they are remitted to them; and whosesoever sins ye retain, they are retained,” 
John xx, 22, 23. To qualify them for this authoritative declaration of what was obligatory 
upon men, or otherwise ; and of the terms upon which sins are “remitted,” and the circum- 
stances under which they are “retained ;” they previously received the Holy Ghost,—a suf- 
ficient Yared that this power was connected with the plenary inspiration of the Apostles; and 
beyond those inspired men it could not extend, unless equally strong miraculous evidence of 
the same degree of inspiration were afforded by any others. The manner also in which the 
Apostles exercised this power elucidates the subject. We have no instance at all of their 
forgiving the sins of any individuals; they merely proclaimed the terms of pardon. And we 
have no instance of their “retaining” the sins of any one, except by declaring them condemned 
by the laws of the Gospel, of which they were the preachers. They authoritatively explain 
in their writings the terms of forgiveness; they state as to duty what is obligatory, and what 
is not obligatory, upon Christians; they pronounce sinners of various kinds, impenitent and 
unbelieving, to be under God’s wrath ; and they declare certain apostates to be put beyond 
forgiveness by their own act, not by Apostolic excommunication; and thus they bind and 
loose, remit sins and retain them. The meaning of these passages is in this manner explained 
by the practice of the Apostles themselves, and we may also see the reason why in Matthew 
xviii, a similar declaration stands connected with the censures of a church: “ Moreover, if thy 
brother trespass against thee, go and tell him his fault between thee and him alone; if he 
shall hear thee, thou hast gained thy brother. But if he will not hear thee, then take with 
thee one or two more, that in the mouth of two or three witnesses every word may be esta- 
blished. And if he ‘ee neglect to hear them, tell it unto the church; but if he neglect to 

hear the chyrch let be unto thee as a Heatherynyageno* a publican ; verily, I say unto. 
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you, whatsoever ye shall bind on earth shall be bound in heaven, and whatsoever ye shall 
oose on earth shall be loosed in heaven.” 

That here there may be a reference to a provision made among the Jews for settling ques- 
tions of accusation and dispute by the elders of their synagogues, is probable; but it is also 
clear that our Lord looked forward to the establishment of his own church, which was to dis- 
place the synagogue; and that there might be infallible rules to guide that church in its judg- 
ment on moral cases, he turns to the disciples, to whom the diséourse is addxessed, and says 
to them, “Whatsoever yx,” not the church, “shall bind on earth shall be bound in heaven, 

- and whatsoever yx shall loose on earth shall be loosed in heaven.” Of the disciples then pre- 
sent the subsequent history leads us to conclude, that he principally meant that the Apostles 
should be endued with this power, and that they were to be the inspired persons who were to 
furnish “the church” with infallible rules of judgment, in all such cases of dispute and accu- 
sation. When, therefore, any church nightly interprets these Apostolic rules, and rightly 
applies them to particular cases, it then exercises a discipline thick is not only approved, but 
is also confirmed, in heaven by the concurring dispensations of God, who respects his own 
inspirations in his Apostles. 'The whole shows the careful and solemn manner in which all 
such investigations are to be conducted, and the serious effect of them. — It is by the admonish- 
ing and putting away of offenders, that the church bears its testimony against all sin before 
the world; and it is thus that she maintains a salutary influence over her members, by the 
well-grounded fear of those censures which, when Scripturally administered, are sanctioned 
by Christ its Head; and which, when they extend to excision from the body, and no error of 
judgment, or sinister intention, vitiates the proceeding, separates the offenders from that spe- 
cial grace of Christ which is promised to the faithful collected into a church state,—a loss, an 
evil, and a danger, which nothing but repentance, humiliation, and a return to God and his 

eople, can repair. For it. is to be observed, that this part of discipline is an ordinance of 

Shrist, not only for the maintenance of the character of his churches, and the preservation of 
their influence in the world; but for the spiritual benefit of the offenders themselves, ‘To this 
effect are the words of the Apostle Paul as. to the immoral Corinthian,—“ to deliver such a 
one to Satan, for the destruction of the flesh,” the dominion of his bodily appetites, “that the: 
spirit may be saved in the day of the Lord Jesus.” The practice of many. of the ancient 
churches was, in this respect, rigid; in several of the circumstances far too much so; and thus 
it assumed a severity much more appalling than in the Apostolic times. It shows, however, 
how deeply the necessity of maintaining moral discipline was felt among them, and in sub- 
stance, though not in every part of the mode, is worthy of remembrance. ‘* When disciples 
of Christ who had dishonoured his religion by committing any gross immorality, or by 
relapsing into idolatry, were cut off from the church by the sentence of excommunication ; 
they were kept, often for years, in a state of penance, however desirous to be readmitted. 
They made a public confession of their faith, accompanied with the most humiliating expres- 
sions of grief. For some time they. stood without the doors, while the Christians were em- 
ployed in worship. Afterward they were allowed to enter; then to stand during a part of the 
service ; then to remain during the whole: but they were not permitted to partake of the 
Lord’s Supper, till a formal absolution was pronounced by the church. ‘The time of the 
penance was sometimes shortened, when the anguish of their mind, or any occasional distress 
of body, threatened the danger of their dying in that condition, or when those who were then 
suffering persecution, or other deserving members of the church interceded for them, and 
became, by this intercession, in some measure, sureties for their future good behaviour. The 
duration of the penance, the acts required while it continued, and the manner of the absolu- 
tion, varied at different times. The aatter was, from its nature, subject to much abuse ; it 
was often taken under the cognizance of ancient councils; and a great part of their canons 
was employed in regulating the exercise of discipline.” (9) 

In concluding this chapter, it may be observed, that however difficult it may be, in some’ 
cases, to adjust modes of church government, so that in the view of all, the principles of the 
New Testament may be fully recognised, and the ends for which churches are collected ma 
be effectually accomplished, this labour will always be greatly smoothed, by a steady patie f 
on each side, to duties as well as to rights. These are equally imperative upon ministers, 
upon subordinate officers, and upon the private members of every church. Cie candour, 
humility, public spirit, zeal, a forgiving spirit, and the desire, the strong desire, of unity and 
harmony, ought to pervade all, as well as a constant remembrance of the great and solemn 
truth, that Christ is the Judge, as_well as the Saviour of his churches. ‘While the people are 
docile ; obedient to the word of exhortation ; willing to submit, “in the Lord,” to those who 
“preside over them,” and are charged to exercise Christ’s discipline; and while ministers 
are “gentle among them,” after the example of St. Paul,—a gentleness, however, which in 
his case, winked at no evil, and kept back no truth, and compromised no principle, and spared 
no obstinate and incurable offender,—while they feed the flock of Christ with sound doctrine, 
and are intent upon their edification, watching over them “as they that must give account,” 
and study, live, and labour, for no other ends, than to present that part. of the church ‘com- 
mitted to their care “ perfect in Christ Jesus ;” every church will fall as it were naturally and 


(9) Hill's Lectures, 
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without effort into its proper “order.” "Pure and undefiled religion in churches, like the first 
poetry, creates-those subordinate rules by which it is, afterward, oes and governed ; and 
the best canons of both are those which are dictated by the fresh and primitive effusions of 
their own inspiration. 


os 


CHAPTER II. 
Instirurions or CurisTraniry.—THE SACRAMENTS. 


Tux number of sacraments is held by all Protestants to be but two,—Baptism, and the 
Lord’s Supper; because they find no other instituted in the New ‘Testament, or practised in 
the early church, 'The superstition of the Church of Rome has added no fewer than five to 
the number,—Confirmation, penance, orders, matrimony, and extreme unction. 

The word used by the Greek Fathers for sacrament was jvornpiov. In the New Testa- 
ment this word always means, as Campbell has showed, either a secret,—something unknown 
till revealed; or the spiritual meaning of some emblem or type. In both these senses it is 
rendered sacramentwm in the Vulgate ‘translation, which shows that the latter word was 
formerly used in a large signification. As the Greck term was employed in the New Testa- 
ment to express the hidden meaning of an external symbol, as in Revelation i, 20, “the 
mystery of the seven stars,” it was naturally applied by early Christians to the symbolical 
rite of the Lord’s Supper; and as some of the most sacred and retired parts of the ancient 
Heathen worship were called mystéries, from which all but the initiated were excluded, the 
use of the same term to designate that most sacred act of Christian worship, which was. 
strictly confined to the approved members of the church, was probably thought peculiarly 
appropriate. The Latin word sdcramentum, in its largest sense, may signify a sacred cere- 
mony; and is the appellation, also, of the military oath of fidelity taken by the Roman 
soldiers. For both these reasons, probably, the term sacrament was adopted by the Latin 
Christians. For the first, because of the peculiar sacredness of the Lord’s Supper ; and for 
the second, because of that engagement to be faithful to the commands of Christ, their 
heavenly Leader, which was implied in this ordinance, and impressed upon them by so 
sacred a solemnity. It was, perhaps, from. the designation of this ordinance, by the tern: 
sacramentum, by the Christians whom Pliny examined as to their faith:and modes of worship,. 
that he thus expresses himself in his letter to the Emperor Trajan.:— From their affirmations 
I learned that the sum of all their offence, call it fault or error, was, that on a day fixed they 
used to assemble before sunrise, and sing together, in alternate responses, hymns to Christ, 
as a Deity ; binding themselves by the solemn engagements of an oath, not to commit any man- 
ner of wickedness,” &c. The term sacrament was also at an early period given to baptism, 
as well as to the Supper of the Lord, and is now confined among Protestants to these two 
ordinances only. The distinction between sacraments, and other religious rites, is well 
stated by Burnet :—(1) ree - 
“This difference is to be put between sacraments and other ritual actions ; that whereas 
other rites are badges and distinctions by which Christians are known, a sacrament is more 
than a bare matter of form; as in the Old Testament, circumcision and propitiatory sacri- 
fices were things of a different nature and order from all the other ritual precepts concerning 
their cleansings, the distinctions of days, places, and meats. ‘These were, indeed, precepts 
given them of God; but they were not federal acts of renewing the covenant, or reconciling 
themselves to God. By circumcision they received the seal of the covenant, and were 
brought under the obligation of the whole law ; they were made by it debtors to it; and when 
by their sins they had provoked God’s wrath, they were reconciled to him by their sacrifices, 
with which atonement was made, and so their sins were forgiven them; the nature and end 
of those was, to be federal acts, in the offering of which the Jews kept to their part of the 
covenant, and in the accepting of which God maintained it on his part; so we see a plain, 
difference between these and a mere rite, which though commanded, yet must pass only for 
the badge of a profession, as the doing of it is an act of obedience to a divine law. Now, in 
the new dispensation, though our Saviour has eased us of that law of ordinances, that grievous 
yoke, and those beggarly elements, which were laid upon the Jews; yet since we are still in- 
the body subject to our senses, and to sensible things, he has appointed some federal actions 
to be both the visible stipulations and professions of our Christianity, and the conveyancers 
to us of the blessings of the Gospel.” 

It is this view of the two sacraments, as federal acts, which sweeps away the five super- 
stitious additions that the temerity of the Church of Rome has dared to elevate to the same 
rank of sacredness and importance. 

As it is usual among men to confirm covenants by visible and solemn forms, and has been 
so from the most ancient times, so when Almighty God was pleased to enter into covenant 
ps a a with men, he condescended to the same methods of affording, on his part, sen- 
sible assurances of his fidelity, and to require the same from them. Thus, circumcision was 


(1) On the Articles. 
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the sign and seal of the covenant with Abraham ; and when the great covenant of grace was 


made in the Son of God with all nations, it was agreeable to this analogy to expect that he. 


would institute some. constantly-recurring visible sign, in confirmation of his mer¢y to us, 
which should encourage our reliance upon his promises, and have the foree of a perpetual 
renewal of the covenant between the parties. Such is-manifestly the character and ends both 
of the institution of baptism and the Lord’s Supper; but as to the five additional sacraments 
of the Church of Rome, “they have not any visible sign or ceremony ordained of God,” (2) 
and they stand in no direct connection with any covenant engagement entered into by him 
with his creatures. Confirmation rests on no Scriptural authority at all. Penance, if it mean 
any thing more than repentance, is. equally unsanctioned by Scripture; and if it mean 
“repentance toward God,” it is no more a sacrament than faith. Orders, or the ordination 
of ministers, is an Apostolic command, but has in it no greater indication of a sacramental 
act than any other such command,—say the excommunication of obstinate sinners from the 
church, which, with just as’ good a reason might be elevated into a sacrament. Marriage 
appears to have been made by the Papists a sacrament for this curious reason, that the Apos- 
tle Paul, when speaking of the love and union of husband and wife, and taking occasion from 
that to allude to the love of Christ to his church, says, ‘This is a great mystery,” which the 
Vulgate version translates, “Sacramentum hoc magnum est:” Thus they confound the 
large and the restricted sense of the word sacrament, and forget that the true “mystery” 
spoken of by the Apostle, lies not-in marriage, but in the union of Christ. with his people,— 
“This is a great mystery, but-I speak concerning Christ and the church.” If, however, the 
use of the word “mystery” in this passage by St. Paul, were sufficient to prove marriage a 
sacrament, then the calling of the Gentiles, as Beza observes, might be the eighth sacrament, 
since St. Paul terms that “a mystery,” Eph. i, 9, which the Vulgate, in like manner, trans- 
lates by “‘sacramentum.” The last of their sacraments is extreme unction, of which it is 
enough to say that it is no where prescribed in Scripture; and if it were, has clearly nothing 
in it of a sacramental character. The passage in St. James’s Epistle to which they refer, 
cannot serve them at all: for the Romanists use extreme unction only when all hope of 
recovery is past, whereas the prayers and the anointing mentioned by St. James were 
resorted to in order to a miraculous cure, for life, and not for death. With them, therefore, 
extreme unction is called “the sacrament of the dying.” 

Of the nature of sacraments there are three leading views.. 

The first is that takeh.by the Church of Rome. ‘ ' 

According to the doctrine of this Church, the sacraments contain the grace they signify, and 
confer grace, ex opere operato, by the work itself, upon such as do not put an obstruction by 
mortal sin. ‘For these sensible and natural things,” it isdeclared, ‘“ work by the almighty 
power of God in the sacraments what they could not do by their own power.” Nor is any 
more necessary to this effect, than that the priests, “who make and consecrate the sacra- 
ments, have an intention of doing what the church doth, and doth intend to do.” (3) Accord- 
ing therefore to this doctrine, the matter of the sacrament derives from the action of the priest, 
in pronouncing certain words, a divine virtue, provided it be the intention of the priest ta 
give to that matter such a divine virtue, and this grace is conveyed to the soul of every per- 
son who receives it. ‘Nor is it required of the person receiving a sacrament, that he should 
exercise any good disposition, or possess faith; for such is conceived to be the physical virtue 
of a sacrament, that, except when opposed by the obstacle of a mortal. sin, the act of receiving 
it is alone sufficient for the experience of its efficacy. ‘This is so capital an article of faith 
with the Romish Church, that the Council of Trent anathematizes all who deny that grace is 
not conferred by the sacraments from the act itself of receiving them, and affirm that faith 
only in the Divine promises is sufficient to the-obtaining of grace,—“ Se quis diwerit, per ipsa 
nova legis sacramenta, ex opere operato, non conferri gratiam, sed soliim fidem divine promissionis 
ad gratiam consequendam sufficere, anathema sit.” (4) It is on this ground also, that the mem- 
bers of that Church argue the superiority of the sacraments of the New Testament to those of 
the Old; the latter having been effectual only ex opere operantis, from the piety and faith of 
the persons receiving them, while the former confer grace ex opere operato, from their own 
intrinsic virtue, and an immediate physical influence upon the mind of the receiver. ‘, 

The first great objection to this statement is, that it has even no pretence of authority from 

_ Scripture, and grounds itself wholly upon the alleged traditions of the Church of Rome, which, 

in fact, are just what successive inventors of superstitious practices have thought proper to 
make them. The second is, that it is decidely anti-scriptural; for as the only true notion of 
a sacrament is, that it is the sign and seal of a covenant ; and as the saving benefits of the 
covenant. of grace are made expressly to depend upon a true faith; the condition of grace 
being made by the Church of Rome the act of receiving a sacrament independent of true faith, 
she impudently rejects the great condition of salvation as laid down in God’s word, and sets 
up in its place another of an opposite kind by mere human authority. The third is, that it 
debases an ordinance of God from a rational service into a mere charm, disconnected with 
every mental exercise, and working its effect physically, and not eis The fourth is its 
licentious tendency ; for as a very large class of sins is by the Romish Church allowed to ba 


\ (2) Article 25th ofthe Church of England. (3) Cone, Trid, Can. 11, (4) Cone. Trid. Sess, vii, Can. 8. 
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venial, and nothing but a mortal sin can prevent the recipient of the snerament from receiving 
the grace of God; men may live in the practice of all these venial offences, and consequently 
in on unrenewed habit of soul, and yet be assured of the Divine favour, and of eternal salva- 
fion; thus again boldly contradicting the whole tenor of the New Testament. Finally, 
whatever privileges’ the sacraments are designed to confer, all of them are made by this doc- 
trine to depend, not upon the state of the receiver’s mind, but upon the “ intention” of the 
adininistrator, who, if not intending to impart: the physical virtue to the elements, renders. 
the sacrament of no avail to the recipient, although he performs all the external acts of the 
ceremony. ‘ 

The a vsaits opinion to this gross and unholy doctrine is that maintained by Socinus, and 
adopted hal by his followers: to which also the notions of some orthodox Protestants. 
have too carelessly leaned. ‘The view taken on the subject of the sacraments by such persons 
is, that they differ not essentially from other rites and, ceremonies of religion; but that their 
peculiarity consists in their emblematic character, under which they represent what is spiritual 
and invisible, and are memorials of past. events. Their sole use therefore is to cherish pious 
sentiments, by leading the mind to such meditations as are adapted to excite them. Some also 
add, that they are the badges of a Christian profession, and the instituted means by which 
Christians testify their faith in Christ, 

The fault of ee Popish opinion is superstitious excess ; the fault of the latter scheme is that. 
of defect, The sacraments are emblematical; they are adapted to.excite pious sentiments ; 
they are memorials, at least the Lord’s Supper bears this character; they are badges of pro- 
fession; they are the appointed moans for declaring our faith in Christ; and so far is this view 
superior to the Popish doctrine, that it elevates the sacraments from the base and degrading 
character of a charm and incantation, to that of a spiritual and reasonable service, and instead 
of hath epee substitutes for faith and good works, renders them subservient to both, 

But if the sacraments are federal rites, that is, if they are covenant transactions, they must. 
have amore extensive and a deeper import than this view of the subject conveys. If circum-~ 
cision was ‘a token,” and “a seal” of the covenant by which God engaged to justify men by 
faith, then, a8 we shall subsequently show, since Christian baptism came in its place, it has 
precisely the same office; if the passover was a sign, a pledge or seal, and subsequently a 
memorial, then these characters will belong to the Lord’s Supper; the relation of which to the 
“New Testament,” or Covunanr, “in the blood” of our Saviour, is expressly stated by him- 
self. What is the import of the terms sign and seal, will be hereafter considered; but it is. 
enough here to suggest them, to show that the second opinion above stated loses sight of these 
peculiarities, and is therefore defective. 
ee third opinion may be stated in the words of the formularies of several Protestant. 

urches. 

The Heidelberg Catechism has the following question and reply :— 

“What are the sacraments 2” 

“They are holy visible signs and seals ordained by God for this end, that he may more. 
fully declare and seal by them the promise of his Gospel unto us; to wit, that not only unto. 
all believers in general, but unto each of them in particular, he freely giveth remission of sins 
on life eternal, upon the account of that only sacrifice of Christ, which he accomplished upon 
the cross,” 

The Church of England, in her T'wenty-fifth Article, thus expresses herself:— 

“Sacraments ordained of Christ be not only badges or tokens of Christian men’s profession, 
but rather they be sure witnesses, and effectual signs of grace, and God’s will toward us, by 
the which he doth work invisibly in us, and doth not only quicken, but also strengthen and 
confirm our faith in him,” : 

The Church of Scotland, in the one hundred and ‘sixty-second Question of her Larger 
Catechism, asks, 

“What is a sacrament?” and replies :— 

“A, sacrament, is a, holy ordinance, instituted by Christ in his church, to signify, seal, and 
exhibit, unto those within the covenant of grace, the benefits of his mediation; to strengthen 
and increase their faith, and all other graces; to oblige them to obedience; to testify and 
cherish their love and communion one with another; and to distinguish them from those that 


are without,” x 

In all these descriptions of a sacrament, terms are employed of just and weighty meanings 
which will subsequently require notice. Generally it may, however, here be observed, that — 
they all assume that there isin this ordination an express institution of God; that there is this 
essential difference between them and every other symbolical ceremony, that they are seals as 
well as signs, that is, that they afford pledges on the part of God of grace and salvation; tha 
as a, covenant has two parties, our external acts in receiving the sacraments are indications « 
certain states and dispositions of our mind with regard to God’s covenant, without, which none 
can have # personal participation in its benefits, and so the sacrament is useless where these 
are not found; that there are words of institution; and a promise also by which the sign and 
the thing signified are connected together, : : 

The covenant of which they are the seals, is that called by the Heidelberg Catechism, “the 
promise of the Gospel;” the import of which is, that God giveth freely to every one that 
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believeth remission of sins, with all spiritual blessings, and “life eternal, upon the account of 
that only sacrifice of Christ which he accomplished upon the cross.” Pas 

As § , they are visible and symbolical expositions of what the Article of the Church 
England, above quoted, calls “ the grace of God,” and his “ will,” that is, his “ good wil 
us;” or, according to the Church of Scotland, “‘significations of the benefits of his m 
that is, they exhibit to the senses, under appropriate emblems, the same benefits as 
bited in another form in the doctrines and promises of the word of God, so that “the eye may 
affect and instruct the heart,” and that for the strong incitement of our faith, our desire, and 
our gratitude. - It ught nevertheless to be remembered that they are not signs merely of the 
grace of God to ie ‘but of our obligations to him; obligations, however, still flowing from 
the same grace, : 

They are also snaus. A seal isa confirming sign, or, according to theological language, there 
is in a sacrament a signum significans, and a signum confirmans ; the former of which is said, 
significare, to notify or to declare; the latter obsignare, to set one’s seal to, to witness. As, 
therefore, the sacraments, when considered as signs, contain a declaration of the same doctrines 
and promises which the written word of God exhibits, but addressed by a significant emblem 
to the senses; so also as seals, or pledges, they confirm the same promises which are assured 
tous by God’s own truth and faithfulness in his word, (which is the main ground of all affiance 
in his mercy,) and by his indwelling Spirit by which we are “sealed,” and have in our hearts 
“the earnest” of our heavenly inheritance. This is done by an external and visible institution ; 
so that God has added these ordinances to the promises of his word, not only to bring his 
merciful purpose toward us in Christ to mind, but constantly to assure us that those who believe 
in him shall be and are made partakers of his grace. These ordinances are a pledge to them, 
that Christ and his benefits are theirs, while they are required, at the same time, by faith, as 
well as by the visible sign, to signify their compliance with his covenant, which may be called 
“setting to their seal.” “'The sacraments are God’s seals, as they are ordinances given by 
him for the confirmation of our faith that he would be our covenant God; and they are our 
seals, or we set our seal thereunto, when we visibly profess that wé give up ourselves to him 
to be his people, and, in the exercise of a true faith, look to be partakers of the benefits which 
Christ hath purchased, according to the terms of the covenant.” (5) andi: 7 

The p ge quoted from the Heidelberg Catechism has a clause which is of great import- 
ance in explaining the design of the sacraments. They are “visible signs and seals ordained 
by God for this end, that he may more fully declare, and seal by them the promise of his 
Gospel unto us, to wit, that not only unto all believers in general, but to each of them in particular, 
he freely giveth remission -of sins and life eternal, upon the account of that only sacrifice of 
Christ, which he accomplished upon the cross.” For it is to be remarked that the adminis- 
tration is to particular individuals separately, both in Baptism and the Lord’s Supper,—* Take, 
eat,” “drink ye all of this ;” so that the institution of the sign and seal of the covenant, and 
the acceptance of this sign and seal is a solemn transaction between God and each individual. 
From which it follows, that to every one to whom the sign is exhibited, a seal and pledge of the 
invisible grace is also given; and every individual who draws near with a true heart and full 
assurance of faith, does in his own person enter into God’s covenant, and to him in particular 
that covenant stands firm. He renews it also in every sacramental act, the repetition of which 
is appointed; and being authorized by a divine and standing institution thus to put in his 
claim to the full grace of the covenant, he receives thereby continual assurances of the love and 
faithfulness of a God who’ changes not; but exhibits the same signs and pledges of the same 
covenant of grace, to the constant acceptance of every individual believer throughout all the 
ages of his church, which is charged with the ministration of these sacred symbols of his mercy 
to mankind. This is an important and most encouraging circumstance. 







CHAPTER IIL 


Tue Institutions or THE CaurcH.—Baptism. 


_' Tur obligation of baptism rests upon the example of our Lord, who, by his disciples, ba 

tized many that by-his discourses and miracles were brought to profess faith in him as the 
Messias ;—upon his solemn command to his Apostles after his resurrection, “Go and teach all 
nations, baptizing them in the name of the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost,” 


Matt. xxviii, 19. And upon the practice of the Apostles themselves, who thus showed that 
they did not understand baptism, like our Quakers, in a mystical sense. ‘Thus St. Peter, in 
his sermon upon the day of Pentecost, exhorts, “ Repent and be baptized every one of you, in 


the name of Jesus Christ, for the remission of sins, and ye shall receive the Holy host,” 


Acts ii, 38. ‘ soli ; i 
i As to this sacrament, which has occasioned endless and various controversies, three things 


require examination,—its NATURE; its suBsEcTS; and its MODE. 
, . ; Se d 
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I. Irs Narune. The Romanists, agreeably to their superstitious opinion as to the efficac 

of Sacraments, consider baptism administered by a priest having a good intention, as of itself 
geplying the merits of Christ to the person baptized. According to them, baptism is absolutely 
‘ sary to salvation, and they therefore admit its validity when administered to a dying 
child by any person present, should there be no priest: at hand. From this view of its eflicacy 
arises their distinction between sins committed before and after baptism. -The hereditary 
corruption of our nature, and all actual sins committed before baptism, are said to be entirely 
removed by it; so that if the most abandoned person were to receive it for the first time in the 
article of death, all his sins would be washed away. But all sins committed after baptism, and 
the infusion of that grace which is conveyed by i sacrament, must be expiated by penance. 

In this notion of regeneration, or the washing away of original sin by baptism, the Roman 

Church followed Augustine ; but as he was a predestinarian, he was obliged to invent a dis- 

tinction between those who are regenerated, and those who are predestinated to eternal life . 

so that, according to him, although all the baptized are freed from that corruption which is 
entailed upon mankind by Adam’s lapse, and experience a renovation of mind, none continue 
to wall: in that state but the predestinated. The Lutheran Church also places the efficacy of 
this sacrament in regeneration, by which faith is actually conveyed to the soul of an infant. 
The Chu ae in her baptismal services has not departed entirely from the terms used 
by the Ron ish C hurch from which she separated. She speaks of those who are by nature 
“born in sin,” being made by baptism “the children of grace,” which are, however, words of 
equivocal import; and she gives thanks to God “that it hath pleased him to regenerate this 
infant with his Holy Spirit,” probably using the term regeneration in the same large sense as 
several of the ancient Fathers, and not in its modern theological interpretation, which is more 
strict. However this be, a controversy has long existed in the English Church as to the real 
opinion of her founders on this point ; one part of the clergy holding the doctrine of baptismal 
regeneration, and the absolute necessity of baptism unto salvation; the other taking different 
views not only of the doctrine of Scripture, but also of the import of various expressions found 
in the Articles, Catechisms, and Offices of the Church itself. The Quakers view baptism only 
as spiritual, and thus reject the rite altogether, as one of the “beggarly elements” of former 
dispensations ; while the Socinians regard it as.a mere mode of professing the religion of Christ. 
Some of them indeed consider it as calculated to produce a moral effect upon those who sub- 
mit to it, or who witness its administration; while others think it so entirely a ceremony of 
induction into the society of Christians trom Judaism and Paganism, as to be net ary only 
- when such conversions take place, so that it might be wholly laid aside in Christian nations. 
We have called baptism a federal transaction; an initiation into, and acceptance’ of, the 
covenant of grace, required of us by Christ as a visible expression and act of that faith in him 
which he has made a condition of that salvation. It is a point, however, of so much import- 
ance to establish the covenant character of this ordinance, and so much of the controversy as to 

the proper subjects of baptism depends upon it, that we may consider it somewhat at large. 

That the covenant with Abraham, of which circumcision was made the sign and seal, 
Gen. xvii, 7, was the general covenant of grace, and not wholly, or even chiefly, a political 
and national covenant, may be satisfactorily established. 

The first engagement in it was, that God would “greatly bless” Abraham ; which promise, 
although it comprehended temporal blessings, referred, as we learn from St. Paul, more fully 
to the blessing of his justification by the imputation of his faith for righteousness, with all the 
spiritual advantages consequent upon the relation which was thus established between him 
and God, in time and eternity. ‘The second promise in the covenant was, that he should be 
“the Father of many: nations,” which we are also taught by St. Paul to interpret more with 
reference to his spiritual seed, the followers of that faith whereof cometh justification, than to 
his natural descendants. “That the promise might be sure to all the seed, not only to that 
which is by the law, but to that also which is by the faith of Abraham, who is the father of 
us all,”—of all believing Gentiles as well as Jews. The third stipulation in God’s covenant 
with the patriarch, was the gift toeAbraham and to his seed of “ the land of Canaan,” in 
which the temporal promise was manifestly but the type of the higher promise of a heavenly 
inheritance. renee St. Paul says, “By faith he sojourned in the land of promise, dwelling 
in tabernacles with Isaac and Jacob, the heirs wigh him of the same promise ;” but this 
‘faith? did not respect the fulfilment of the temporal promise ; for St. Paul adds, “they 
looked for a city which had foundations, whose builder and maker is God,” Heb. xi, 19. 
The next promise was, that God would always be “a God to Abraham, and to his seed 
after him,” a promise which is connected with the highest spiritual blessings, such as the 
remission of sins, and the sanctification of our nature, as well as with a visible church state. 
It is even used to express the felicitous state of the church in heaven, Rev, xxi, 3.. The 
final engagement in the Abrahamic covenant, was, that in Abraham’s “seed, all the nations 
of the cath should be blessed ;” and this blessing, we are expressly taught by St. Paul, was 
nothing less than the justification of all nations, that is, of all believers in all nations, by faith 
in Christ: —“ And the Scripture, foreseeing that God would justify the Heathen by faith, 
preached before the Gospel to Abraham, saying, In thee shall all nations be blessed. So 
then they who are of faith, are blessed with believing Abraham,” they receive the same bless- 
ing, justification, by the same means, faith, Gal. iii, 8, 9. 
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Th eosvenyl with Abraham, therefore, although it respected a natural seed, Isaac, from 
pm a AUMeroUS progeny was to Spring ; and an earthly mberitance provided for this issue, 
the land of Canaan ; and a special covenant relation with the descendants of Isaac, through 
e of Jacob, to whom Jehovah was to be ‘a God,” visibly and specially, and they a 
ble and “peculiar people ;” yet was, under all these temporal, earthly, and nal 
antages, but a higher and spiritual grace embodying itself under these eireunrs 8, U 
types of a dispensation of salvation and eternal lite, to all who should follow the faith 
Abraham, whose justification before God was the pattern of the justification of every 
whether Jew or Gentile, in all ages. b 7 i 
Now, of this covenant, in its spiritual as well as in its temporal provisions, cirev 
was most certainly the sacrament, that is, the “sign” and the ‘seal ;” for St. 
explains the case: ‘* And he received the s1a@n of civoumcision, a smax of the righteous 
of the faith which he had yet being unciroumcised.” And as this rite was enjoined 
Abraham’s posterity, so that every “uncircumcised man child whose flesh of his fo 





was not circumcised on the eighth day,” was to be “cut off from his people,” by 6 special © 


judgment of God, and that because “he had broken God’s covenant,” Gen. xvii, 14y it there 
fore follows that this rite was a constant publication of God’s covenant of grace among the 
descendants of Abrabam, and its repecition a continual confirmation of that coven ty on the 
part of God, to all practising it in that faith of which it was the ostensible ex] Hel 
As the covenant of grace made with Abraham was bound up with terap romises and 
privileges, so circumcision was a sign and seal of the covenant in both its prrts, prt 
and its temporal, its superior and inferior, provisions. ‘Che spiritual promises of the ant 
continued unrestricted to all the descendants of Abraham, whether by Isaac or by Ishmael ; 
and still lower down, to the descendants of Fisau as well as to those of Jacob. Circumcision 
was practised among them all by virtue of its Divine institution at first; and was extended 
to their foreign servants, and to proselytes, as well as to their children; and wherever the 
sign of the covenant of grace was by divine appointment, there it was as a seal of that eove~ 
nant, to all who believingly used it; for we read of no restriction of its spiritual blessings, 
that is, its saving engagements, to one line of descent from Abraham on over the 
temporal branch of the covenant, and the ewlernal religious privileges arising out of it, Grod 
exercised « rightful sovereignty, and ex crim restricted them first to the line of Isaac, and 
then to that of Jacob, with whose descendants he entered into special covenwnt by the ministry 
of Moses. ‘The temporal blessings and externa) privileges ie under goneral expres- 
sions in the covenant with Abraham, were explained and enlarged under that of Moses, while 
the spiritual blessings remained unrestricted as before, "This was probably the reason why 
civeumcision was reénacted under the law of Moses, It was a sphabalien of the temporal 
blessings of the Abrahamic covenant, now, by a covenant of peculiarity, made over to them, 
while it was still recognised as a consuetudinary rite which had descended to them from their 
fathers, and as the sign and seal of the covenant of grace, made with Abraham and with 
all his descendants without exception. 'This double reference of circumcision, both to the 
authority of Moses and to that of the patriarchs, is found in the words of our Lord, John 
vii, 22: “Moses therefore gave unto you circumcision, not because it is of Moses, but of the 
fathers ;” or, as it is better translated by Campbell, “Moses instituted circumeision ng 
ou, (not that it is from Moses, but from the patriarchs,) pry circumcise on the Sabbath: 
leon the Sabbath a child receive circumcision, that the law of Moses may not be-violated,” Se. 
From these observations, the controversy in the Apostolic churches respecting eireumeision 
will derive. much elucidation. * 
The covenant with Abraham prescribed circumcision as an act of faith in its promises, pee 
a pledge [to perform its conditions] [on the part of his descendants.| But the obje 
which this faith vested, was “the seed of Abraham,” in whom the nations of the carih were 
to be blessed: which seed, says St. Paul, “is Christ;”—Christ as promised, not yet come, 
When the Christ had come, so as fully to enter upon his redeeming offices, he could no longer 
be the object of faith, as still to come; and this. leading promise of the covenant being accom- 
plished, the sign and seal of it vanished away. Nor could circumcision be continued in thia 
view, by any, without an implied denial that Jesus was the Christ, the expected seed of 
uham. Circumcision also as an ingfitution of Moses, who continued it as the and 
Pthe Abrahamic covenant both in its spiritual and temporal provisions, but with respect 
be Jatter made it also the sign and seal of the restriction of its temporal blessings and 
peculiar veligious privileges, to the descendants of Israel, was terminated by the entrance of 
our Lord upon his office of Mediator, in which office all nations were to be blessed in him, 
The Mosaic edition of the covenant not only guaranteed the land of Canaan, but the 
liarity of the Israclites, as the people and visible church of God to the exclusion 
except by proselytism. But when our Lord commanded the Gospel to be pre 





















nations,” and opened the pains of the “common. salvation” to all, whether Gen ws, 
circumcision, as the sign of a covenant of peculiarity and religious distinction, wat away 
also. It had not only no reason remaining, but the continuance of the rite involy recog= 


nition of exclusive privileges which had been terminated by Christ. gen 
This will explain the views of the Apostle Paul on this great question. Te declares thot 
in Christ there is neither circumcision nor uneireumeision; that neither civeuncision availeth 
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any thing, nov unciveumeision, but “faith that worketh by love ;” faith in the seed of Abra- 
ham already come and already engaged in his mediatorial and redeeming work ; faith, by 
virtue of which the Gentiles came into the church of Christ on the same terms as the raed 
themselves, and were justified and saved, 'The doctrine of the non-necessity of circumcision, 
he applies to the Jews as well as to the Gentiles, although he specially resists the attempts of 
the Judaizers samen this rite upon the Gentile converts; in which he was supported 
the decision of the Holy Spirit when the appeal upon this question was made to “ the Apos- 
les and elders at Jerusalem,” from the church at Antioch. At the same time it is clear that 
he takes two difleront views of the practice of circumcision, as it was continued among man 
of the first, Christians. The first is that strong one which is expressed in Gal. v, 2-4, 
“Behold, J Paul say unto he ‘that if ye be cireumcised, Christ shall profit you nothing ; for I 
testify again to every man that is circumcised, that he is a debtor to do the whole law. Christ 
is hecome of no effe t unto you, whosoever of you are justified by the law, ye are fallen from 


se. ‘The second is that milder view which he himself must have had when he circumcised. 


imothy to render him more acceptable to the Jews; and which also appears to have led him _ 


to abstain from all allusion to this practice when writing his Epistle to the believing Hebrews, 
although many, perhaps most of them, continued to circumcise their children, as did the Jew- 


ish Christians for a long time afterward, These different views of circumcision, held by the - 


ame person, may be explained by considering the different principles on which circumcision 
wight be practised after it had become ano biota ordinance. 

. It might be taken in the simple view of its first institution, as the sign and seal of the 
Abrahamic covenant ; and then it was to be condemned as involving a denial that Abraham’s 
seed, the Christ, had already come, since, upon his coming, every old covenant gave place to 
the new covenant introduced by him. 


yar 


2, It might be practised and enjoined as the sign and seal of the Mosaic covenant, which 
was still the Abrahamic covenant with its spiritual blessings, but with restriction of its tem- 
poral promises and special ecclesiastical privileges to the line of Jacob, with a law of observ- 
ances which was obligatory upon all entering that covenant by circumcision. In that case it 
involved, in like’ manner, the notion of the continuance of an old covenant, after the establish- 
ment of the new; for thus St. Paul states the case in Gal. iii, 19, “Wherefore then serveth 
the law? It was added because of transgressions until ram seep should come.” After that 
therefore it had no effect:—it had waxed old, and had vanished away. 

3. Again: Circumcision might imply om obligation to observe all the ceremonial usages and 
the moral precepts of the Mosaic law, along with a general belief in the mission of Christ, as 
necessary to justification before God, 'This appears to have been the view of those among 
the Galatian Christians who submitted to circumcision, and of the Jewish teachers who 
enjoined it upon them; for St. Paul in that epistle constantly joins circumcision with legal 
observances, and as involving an obligation to do “the whole law,” in order to justification. 
“T testify again to every man that is circumeised that he is a debtor to do THE WHOLE 
Law ; whosoever of you are justified by the law, ye are fallen from grace.” “ Knowing that 
a man is not justified hy the works of the law, but by the faith of our Lord Jesus Christ,” Gal. 
ii, 16. T’o all persons therefore practising circumcision in this view it was obvious, that, 
“Christ was become of none effect,” the very principle of justification by faith alone in him 
was renounced, even while his divine mission was still adinitted. ; 







4, But there are two preunds on which circumcision may be conceived to have been inno- 


cently, though not wisely, practised among the Christian Jews. ‘The first was that of pre- 
serving an ancient national distinction on which they valued themselves; and were a con- 
verted Jew in the present day disposed to perform that rite wpon his children for this purpose 
only, renouncing in the act all consideration of it as a sign and seal of the old covenants, or as 
obliging to ceremonial acts in order to justification, no one would censure him with severity. 
It, appears elear that it was under some such view that St. Paul circumcised 'Timothy, whose 
mother was a Jowess; he did it because of “the Jews which were in those quarters,” that is, 
because of their national prejudices, “for they knew that his father was a Greek.” The 
second was a lingering notion, that, even in the Christian church, the Jews who believed 
would still retain some degree of eminence, some superior relation to God ; a notion which, 
howevey unfounded, was not. one which demanded direct rebuke, when it did not proudly 
refuse spiritual communion with the converted Gentiles, but was held by men who “rejoiced 
that God had granted to the Gentiles repentance unto life.” These consideratiol $ may 
account for the silence of St. Paul on the acblesaen circumcision in his Epistle to the Hebrews 
Some of them continued to practise that rite, but they were probably believers of the class 
just mentioned ; for had he thought that the rite was continue acne them on any PR ip 
which affected the fundamental doctrines of Christianity, he would no doubt ve, been 
equally prompt and fearless in pointing out that apostasy from Christ which was implied in 
it, as when he wrote to the Galatians. 

Not only might circumcision he practised with views so opposite that one might be wholly 
innvcent although an infirmity of prejudice; the other such as would involve a rejection of 
the doctrine of justification by faith in Christ ; but some other Jewish observances also stood 
in the same cireumstances. St. Paul, in his Epistle to the Galatians, a part of his writings 
from which we obtain the most information on these questions, grounds his ‘‘ doubts” whether 
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the members of that church were not seeking to be “justified by the law,”-upon the 
ing “days, and months, and times, and years.” Had’ he done more than “doub 
have expressed himself more positively. He saw their danger onus point; he say 
they were taking steps to this fatal result, by such an observance of these “days,” &e, as had 
a strong leaning and dangerous approach to that dependence upon them for justification, 
which would destroy their faith in Christ’s solely sufficient sacrifice; but his very doubting, 
not of the fact of their being addicted to these observances, but of the animus-with which they 
regarded them, supposes it possible, however dangerous this Jewish conformity might be, 
that they might be observed for reasons which would still consist with their entire reliance 
upon the merits of Christ for salvation. Even he himself, strongly as he resisted the impo= 
sition of this conformity to Jewish customs upon the converts to Christianity as a matter of 
necessity, yet in practice must have conformed to many of them, when no sacrifice of prin- 
ciple was understood; for, in order to gain the Jews, he became “as a Jew.” ae 

‘From these observations, which have been somewhat digressive, we return to observe that 
not only was the Abrahamic covenant, of which circumcision was the sign and seal, a cove- 
nant of grace, but that when this covenant in its ancient form was done away in Christ, then 
the old sign and seal peculiar to that form was hy consequence abolished. If then baptism 
be not the initiatory sign and seal of the same covenant in its new and perfect form, as circum- 

. cision was of the old, this new covenant has no such initiatory rite or sacrament at all; since 
the Lord's Supper is not initiatory, but, like the sacrifices of old, is of regular and habitual 
observance. Several passages of Scripture, and the very nature of the ordinance of baptism, 
will, however, show that baptism is to the new covenant what circumcision was to the old, 
and took its place by the aprorntmen’ of Christ. ef 

This may be argued from our Lord’s commission to his Apostles, “Go ye therefore and 
teach all nations, baptizing them in the name of the Father, and of the Son, and of the Hol 
Ghost, teaching them to observe all things, whatsoever I have commanded you,” Matt. xxvin, 
19, 20. “Go ye into all the world, and preach the Gospel to every ereature ; he that believeth 
and is baptized shall be saved,” Mark xvi, £5, 16. - 

To understand the force of these words of our Lord, it must be observed, that the eae, 
“the common salvation” was only now for the first time going to be opened to the Gentile 
nations. He himself had declared that in his personal ministry he was not sent but to “ the 
lost sheep of the house of Israel ;” and he had restricted his disciples in like manner, not only 
from ministering to the Gentiles, but from entering any city of the Samaritans. By what 
means therefore were “all nations” now to be brought into the church of God, which from 
henceforth was most truly to be catholic or universal? Plainly, by baptizing them that 
believed the “good news,” and accepted the terms of the new covenant. This is apparent 
from the very words; and thus was baptism expressly made the initiatory rite, by which 
believers of “all nations” were to be introduced into the chureh and covenant of grace ; an 
office in which it manifestly took the place of circumcision, which heretofore, even from the 
time of Abraham, had been the only initiatory rite into the same covenant. Moses reénacted 
circumcision; our Lord not only does nof reénact it, but, on the contrary, he appoints another 
mode of entrance into the covenant in its new and perfected form, and that so expressly as to 
amount to a formal abrogation of the ancient sign, and the putting of.baptism im its place. 
The same argument may be maintained from the words of our Lord to Nicodemus, “ Except 
a man be born of water and of the Spirit, he cannot enter into the kingdom of God.” By the 
kingdom of God, our Lord, no doubt, in the highest sense, means the future state of felicity ; 
but he uses this phrase to express the state of his church on earth, which is the gate to that 
celestial kingdom; and generally indeed speaks of his church on earth under this mode of 
expression, rather than of the heavenly state. If then he declares that no one can ‘‘enter” 
into that church but by being “born of water and of the Holy Spirit,” which heavenly gift 
followed upon baptism when received in true faith, he clearly makes baptism the mode of 
initiation into his church in this passage as in the last quoted; and in both he assigns to it the 
same office as cireumcision in the church of the Old Testament, whether in its Patriarchal or 
Mosaic form. , 

A farther proof that baptism has precisely the same federal and initiatory character as 
circumcision, and that it was instituted for the same ends, and in its place, is found in Colos- 
sians ii, 10-12, “And ye are complete in him, which is the head of all principality and 
power ; in whom also ye are circumcised with the eircumcision made without hands, i putting 
off the body of the sins of the flesh, by the cirewmeision of Christ, buried with him in baptism,” 
&c. Here baptism is also made the initiatory rite of the new dispensation, that by which the 
Colossians were joined to Christ in whom they are said to be “complete ;” and so certain is it 
that baptism has the seme office and import now as circumcision formerly,—with this differ- 
ence only, that the object of faith was then future, and now it is Christ ws come,—that the 
Apostle expressly calls baptism “the circumcision of Christ,’ the circumcision instituted by 
him, which phrase he puts out of the reach of frivolous criticism, by adding exegetieally,— 
“buried with him in baptism.” For unless the Apostle here calls baptism “the circumcision 
of Christ,” he asserts that we “ put off the body of the sins of the flesh,” that is, become new 
creatures by virtue of our Lord’s own personal circumcision ; but if this be absurd, then the 
ouly reason for which he can call baptism “ the circumcision of Christ,” or Christian cireun- 
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cision, is, that it has taken the place of the Abrahamic circumcision, and fulfils the same office 
of introducing believing men into God’s covenant, and entitling them, to the enjoyment of 
spiritual blessings. - hag Po bie: 

But let us also quote Gal. ili, 27-29, “For as many of you as have ‘heen ‘baptized INTO 
Christ, have put on Christ; there is neither Jew nor Gentile, there is neither bond nor free, 
there is neither male nor female, for ye are all one in Christ Jesus ;. and if ye are Christ’s,” 
by thus being “ baptized,” and by “putting on” Christ, “then are ye Abraham’s seed, and 
heirs according to the promise.” 

The argument here is also decisive. It cannot be denied that it was by circumcision 
believingly submitted to, that “strangers” or Heathens, as well as Jews, became the spiritual. 
“seed of Abraham,” and “heirs” of the same spiritual and heavenly “ promises.” But the 
same office in this passage is ascribed to baptism also believingly submitted to; and the con- 
clusion is therefore inevitable. The same covenant character of each rite is here also strongly 
marked, as well as that the covenant is the same, although under a different mode of adminis- 
tration. Inno other way could circumcision avail any pine under the Abrahamic covenant, 
than as it was that visible act by which God’s covenant to justify men by faith in the promised 
seed was accepted by them. It was therefore a part of a federal transaction; that outward 
act which he who offered a covenant engagement so gracious required as a solemn declaration 
of the acceptance of the covenanted grace upon the covenanted conditions. It was thus that 
the Abrahamic covenant was offered to the acceptance of all who heard it, and thus that they 
were to declare their acceptance of it. In the same manner there is a standing offer of the 
same covenant of mercy wherever the Gospel is preached. . The. “good news” which it con- 
tains is that of a promise, an engagement, a covenant on the part of God to remit sin, and to 
save all that believe in Christ. To the covenant in this new form he also requires a visible 
and formal act. of acceptance, which act when expressive of the required faith makes us par- 
ties to the covenant, and entitles us through the faithfulness of God to its benefits, “He that 
believeth and is baptized shall. be saved ;” or, as in the passage before us, “As many of you as 
have been baptized into- Christ, have put on Christ; and if ye be Christ’s, then are ye Abra- 
ham’s seed, and heirs according to the promise.” q 

We have the same view of baptism as an act of covenant acceptance, and as it relates to 
God’s gracious engagement to justify the ungodly by faith in his Son, in the often quoted 
passage inel Peter i, 20, “‘Which sometime were disobedient, when once the long suffering: 
of God waited in the days of Noah, while the ark was preparing, wherein few, that is, eight 
souls were saved by water. The like figure whereunto even baptism doth also now save us, 
(not the putting away the filth of the flesh, but the answer of a good conscience toward God,) 
by the resurrection of Jesus Christ.” 

When St. Peter calls baptism the “figure,” avreruxov, the antitype of the transaction by 
which Noah and his family were saved from perishing with the ungodly and unbelieving 
world, he had doubtless in mind the faith of Noah, and that under the same view as the 
Apostle Paul, in Heb. xi, “ By faith Noah, being warned of God of things not seen as yet, 
moved with fear, prepared an ark to the saving of his house; by the which” act, of faith 
“he condemned the world, and became heir of the righteousness which is by faith ;” an expres- 
sion of the same intport as if he had said, “by which act of faith he was justified before God.” 
It has been already explained in another place (6) in what way Noah’s preparing of the ark, 
and his faith in the Divine promise of preservation, were indicative of his having that direct 
faith in the Christ to come, of which the Apostle Paul discourses in the eleventh of the 
Hebrews, as that which characterized “all the elders,” and by which they obtained their 
“good report” in the church. His preservation and that of his family was so involved in the 
fulfilment of the more ancient promise respecting the seed of the woman, and the deliverance 
of man from the power of Satan, that we are warranted to conclude that his faith in the pro- 
mise respecting his own deliverance from the deluge, was supported by his faith in that 
greater promise, which must have fallen to the ground had the whole race perished without 
exception. His building of the ark, and entering into it with his family, are therefore con- 
sidered, by St. Paul, as the visible expression of his faith in the ancient promises of God 
respecting Messiah; and for this reason baptism is called by St. Peter, without any allegory 
at all, but in the sobriety of fact ‘the wntilype” of this transaction; the one exactly answer. 
ing to the other, as an external expression of faith in the same objects and the same promises, 

ut the Apostle does not rest in this general representation. He proceeds to express, in a 
particular and most forcible manner, the nature of Christian baptism,—“ not the p ing 
away of the filth of the flesh; but the answer of a good conscience toward God, by the 
resurrection of Jesus Christ.” Now, whether we take the word erepwrnua, rendered in our 
translation “answer,” for a demand or requirement ; or for the answer to a question or ques- 
tions; or in the sense of stipulation ; the general import of the passage is nearly the same. If 
the first, then the meaning of the Apostle is, that baptism is not the putting away the filth of 
the flesh, not a mere external ceremony ; but a rite which demands oy requires something of 
us, in order to the attainment of a “ good conscience.” “What that is, we learn from the 
words of our Lord: it is faith in Christ; “He that believeth and is baptized shall be saved ;” 


(6) Chap. xxii, p. 406. ; t ¥ 
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which faith is the reliance of a penitent upon the atonement of the Saviour, who thus submits 
with all gratitude and truth to the.terms of the evangelical covenant. If we take the second 
sense, we must lay aside the notion of some lexicographers and commentators, whe think that 
there is an allusion to tne ancient practice of demanding of the candidates for baptism, 
whether they renounced their sins,-and the service of Satan, with other questions of the 
same import; for, ancient as these questions may be, they are probably not so ancient as the 
time of the Apostle. We know however, from the instance of Pnilip and the eunuch, that 
there was an explicit requirement of faith, and as explicit an answer or confession: “ And 
Philip said, If thou believest with all thy heart, thou mayest ; and he answered, I believe that 
Jesus is the Son of God.” Every administration of baptism indeed implied this demand ; 
and baptism, if we understand St. Peter to refer to this circumstance, was such an “ answer” 
to the interrogations of the administrator, as expressed a true and evangelical faith. If we 
take the third rendering of “ stipulation” which has less to support it critically than either of 
the others, still as the profession of faith was a condition of baptism, that profession had the 
full force-of a formal stipulation, since all true faith in Christ requires an entire. subjection to 
him as Lord, as well as Saviour. ; . 

Upon this passage, however, a somewhat clearer light may be thrown, by understanding 
the word exepwrnpa in the sense of that which asks, requires, seeks, something beyond itself. 
The verb from which it is derived signifies to ask, or require ; but sepwrpa occurs no where 
else in the New Testament; and but once in the version of the Seventy, Dan. iv, 17, where, 
however, it is used so as to be fully illustrative of the meaning of St. Peter. Nebuchadnezzar 
was to be humbled by being driven from men to associate with the beasts of the field; and 
the vision in which this was represented, concludes, “‘ This matter is by the decree of the 
watchers, and the demand, ro exepwrnya, by the word of the holy ones, to the intent that the 
living may know, wa yvdow oc fwrres, that the Most High ruleth in the kingdom of men.” 
The Chaldaic word, like the Greek, is from a verb which signifies to ask, to require, and may 
be equally expressed by the word petitio, which is the rendering of the Vulgate, or _by postu- 
latum. 'There was an end, an “intent,” for which the humbling of the Babylonian king was 
required “‘by the word of the holy ones” that, by the signal papas of the greatest earthly 
monarch, “the living might know that the Most High ruleth in the kingdom of men.” In lke 
manner baptism has an end, an “intent,” “not the putting away the filth of the flesh,” but 
obtaining “a good conscience toward God;” and it requires, claims, this good gonscience, 
through that faith in Christ whereof cometh remission of sins, the cleansing of the “conscience 
from dead works,” and those supplies of supernatural aid by which, in future, men may “live 
in all good conscience before God.” It is thus that we see how St. Peter preserves the cor- 
respondence between the act of Noah in preparing the ark as an act of faith by which he was 
justified, and the act of submitting to Christian baptism, which is also obviously an act of 
faith, in order to the remission of sins, or the obtaining a good conscience before God. This 
is farther strengthened by his immediately adding, “by the resurrection of Jesus Christ :” 
A clause which our translators, by the use of a parenthesis, connect with “ baptism doth also 
now save us;” so that their meaning is, we-are saved by baptism through the resurrection of 
Jesus Christ; and as he “rose again for our justification,” this sufficiently shows the true 
sense of the Apostle, who, by our being “saved,” clearly means our being justified by faith. 

The text however needs no parenthesis, and the true sense may be thus expressed: “ The 
antitype to which water of the flood, baptism, doth now save us; not the putting away of 
the filth of the flesh, but that which intently seeks a good conscience toward God, through 
faith in the resurrection of Jesus Christ.” But however a particular word may be disposed 
of, the whole passage can only be consistently taken to teach us, that baptism is the outward 
sign of our entrance into God’s covenant of mercy; and that when it is an act of true faith, 
it becomes an instrument of salvation, like that act of faith in Noah, by which, when moved 
with fear, he “prepared an ark to the saving of his house,” and survived the destruction of 
an unbelieving world. z 

From what has been said it will then follow, that the Abrahamic covenant and the Christian 
covenant 1s the same gracious engagement on the part of God to show mercy to man, and to 
bestow upon him eternal life, through faith in Christ as the true sacrifice for sin, differing only 
in circumstances; and that as the sign and seal of this covenant under the Old dispensation 
was circumcision, under the New it is baptism, which has the same federal character, per- 
forms the same initiatory office, and is instituted by the same authority. For none could have 
authority to lay aside the appointed seal, but the Being who first instituted it, who el 
the form of the covenant itself, and who has in fact abrogated the old seal by the appornt- 
ment of another, even baptism, which is made obligatory upon “all nations to whom the 
Gospel is preached, and is” to continue to “the end of the world.” 

This argument is sufficiently extended to show that the Antipedobaptist writers have in 
vain endeavoured to prove that baptism has not been appointed in the room of circumcision ; 
a point on which, indeed, they were ‘bound to employ all their strength; for, the substitution 
of baptism for circumcision being established, one of their main objections to infant baptism, 
as we shall just now show, is rendered wholly nugatory. 

_ But it is not enough, in stating the nature of the ordinance of Christian baptism, to consider 
it generally as an act by which man cnters into God’s covenant of grace. Under this general 
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view several particulars are contained, which it is of great importance rightly to understand 
Baptism, both as a sign and seal, presents an entire correspondence with the ancient rite of 
circumcision. Let it then be considered, 

I. As a sien. Under this view, citcumcision indicated, by a visible and continued rite, the 
placability of God toward his sinful creatures ; and held out the promise of justification, by faith 
alone, to every truly penitent offender. It went farther, and was the sign of sanctification, or 
the taking away the pollution of sin, “the superfluity of naughtiness,” as well as the pardon 
of actual offences, and thus was the visible emblem of a regenerate mind, and a renewed life. 
‘This will appear from the following passages: “For he is not a Jew which is one outwardly in 
the flesh ; but he is a Jew which is one inwardly ; and circumcision is that of the heart, in the 
spirit, and not in the letter, whose praise is not of men, but of God,” Rom. ii, 28. “And the 
Lord thy God will circumcise thine heart, and the heart of thy seed, to love the Lord thy God 
with all thine heart, and with all thy soul, that thou mayest live,” Deut. xxx, 6. ‘Cireum- 
cise yourselves to the Lord, and take away the foreskins of your heart, ye men of Judah, and 
inhabitants of Jerusalem,” Jer. iv, 3. It was the sign also of peculiar relation to God, as his 
people: “Only the Lord had a delight in thy fathers to love them, and he chose their seed 
after thera, even you above all people as it is this day. Circumcise, ruererore, the foreskin 
of your heart, and be no more stiff necked,” Deut. x, 15, 16. 

in all these respects, baptism, as a sign of the new covenant, corresponds to circumcision. 
Like that, its administration is a constant exhibition of the placability af God to man; like 
that, it is the initiatory rite into a covenant which promises pardon and salvation to a true 
faith, of which it is the outward profession; like that, it is the symbol of regeneration, the 
washing away of sin, and “the renewing of the Holy Ghost;” and like that, it isa sign of 
sien relation to God, Christians becoming, in consequence, “a chosen generation, a pecu- 
iar people,”—his “church” on earth, as distinguished from “the world.” ‘For we,” says 
the Apostle, “are the circumcision,” we are that peculiar people and church now, which was 
formerly distinguished by the sign of circumcision, “who worship God in the spirit, and 
rejoice in Christ Jesus, and have no confidence in the flesh.” 

But as a sign baptism is more than circumcision ; because the covenant, under its new dis- 
pensation, was not only to offer pardon upon believing, deliverance from the bondage of 
fleshly appetites, and a oy ot spiritual relation to God, all of which we find under the Old 
‘Testament ; but also to bestow the Holy Spirit, in his rutnuss, upon all believers; and of this 
effusion of “ the Power from on High,” baptism was made the-visible sign; and perhaps for 
this, among some other obvious reasons, was substituted for circumcision, because baptism by 
effusion, or pouring, (the New Testament mode of baptizing, as we shall afterward show,) 
was a natural symbol of this heavenly gift. "The baptism of John had special reference to 
the Holy Spirit, which was not to be administered by him, but by Christ who should come 
after him. This gift only honoured John’s baptism once, in the extraordinary case of our 
Lord; but it constantly followed upon the baptism administered by the Apostles of Christ, 
after his ascension, and “ the sending of the promise of the Father,” Then Peter said unto 
them, “Repent, and be baptized every one of you for the remission of sins, and ye shall receive 
the gift of the Holy Ghost,” Acts ii, 17.  “‘ According to his mercy he saved us by the washing 
of regeneration, and the renewing of the Holy Ghost, which he shed”. or noured out, “on us 
abundantly through Jesus Christ.” For this reason’ Christianity is called “the ministration 
of the Spirit ;” and so far is this from being confined to the miraculous gifts often bestowed in 
the first age of the church, that it isanade the standing and prominent test of true Christianity 
to “be led by the Spirit,"—“If any man have not the Spirit of Christ, he is none of his,” 
Of this great new covenant blessing, baptism was therefore eminently the sign ;"and it repre- 
sented “the pouring out”? of the Spirit, “the descending” of the Spirit, the “ falling” of the 
Spirit “upon men,” by the mode in which it was administered, the rourine of water From 
ABOVE upon the subjects baptized. val Bas 

As a seat also, or confirming sign, baptism answers to circumcision. By the institution of — 
the latter, a PLEDGE was constantly given by the Almighty to bestow the spiritual blessings — 
of which the rite was the sign, pardon and sanctification through faith in the future seed of 
Abraham ; peculiar relation to Him as “his people ;” and the heavenly inheritance. Of the 
same blessings, baptism is also the pledge, along with that higher dispensation of the Holy 
Spirit which it specially represents inemblem. ‘Thus in baptism there is on the part of God 
a visible assurance of his faithfulness to his covenant stipulations, But it is owr seal also; it 
is that act by which we make ourselves parties to the covenant, and thus “set to our seal, 
that God is true.” 4n this respect it binds us, as, in the other, Gop mercifully binds himself 
for the stronger assurance of our faith. We pledge ourselvel to trust whol y in Christ for 
pardon and salvation, and to obey his laws ;—“ teaching them ‘to observe all things whatso- 
ever [ have commanded you:’” in that rite also we undergo a mystical death unto sin, a 
mystical separation from the world, which St. Paul calls being “buried with Christ in or by 
baptism ;” and a mystical resurrection to newness of life, through Christ’s resurrection from 
the dead. Thus in circumcision, an obligation of faith in the promises made to-Abraham, and 
an obligation to holiness of life, and to the observance of the Divine laws, was contracted; 
and Moses, therefore, in a passage above quoted, argues from that peculiar visible relation of 
the Israelites to God, produced by outward circumcision, to the duty of circumeising the heart: 
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“ The Lord had a delight in thy fathers to love them, and he chose their seed after them, even 
you above all people ; circumcise rHerevore the foreskin of your heart,” Deut. X V5ee 

If then we bring all these considerations under one view, we shall find it sufficiently esta~ 
blished that baptism is the sign and seal of the covenartt of grace under its perfected dispen- 
sation ;—that it is the grand initiatory act by which we enter into this covenant, in to 
claim all its spiritual blessings, and to take upon ourselves all its obligations ;—that it was 
appointed by Jesus Christ in a manner which plainly put it in the toes of circumcision ;— 
that itis now the means by which men become Abraham’s spiritual children, and heirs with 
him of the promise, which was the office of circumcision, until “the seed,” the Messiah, should 
come ;—and that baptism is therefore expressly called by St. Paul “the cireumeision of 
Christ,” or Christian circumcision, in a sense which can only import that baptism has now 
taken the place of the Abrahamic rite. 

The only objection of any plausibility which has been urged by Antipedobaptist writers 
against the substitution of baptism for circumcision, is thus stated by Mr. Booth: “If baptism 
succeeded in the place of circumcision, how came it that both of them were in full foree at the 
same time, that is, from the commencement of John’s ministry to the death of Christ? For 
one thing to come in the room of another, and the latter to hold its place, is an odd kind of 
succession, Admitting the succession pretended, how came it that Paul circumcised Timothy, 
after he had been baptized ?” That circumcision was practised along with baptism from John 
the Baptist’s ministry to the death of Christ may be very readily. g W 
the question ; for baptism could not be made the sign and seal of 
grace, until that covenant was both perfected, and fully explained and proposed fo 
ance, which did not take place until after “the blood of the everlasti 0 ” was shed, 





















and our Lord had opened its full import to the Apostles who were to pub oall tions” 
after his resurrection, Accordingly we find that baptism was formally made the rite of initia- 
tion into this covenant for the first time, when our Lord gave commission to hls disciples to 


“go and teach all nations, baptizing them in the name of the Father, and of the Son, and of 
the Holy Ghost,”—“ he that believeth and is baptized shall be saved.” - John’s baptism was 
upon profession of repentance, and faith in the speedy appearance of Him who was to baptize 
with the Holy Ghost, and fire; and our Lord’s baptism by his disciples was administered to 
those Jews that, believed on him, as the Messias, all of whom, like the Apostles, waited for a 
fuller developement of his character and offices. For since the new covenant was not then 
fully perfected, it could not be proposed in any other way than to prepare them that believed 
in Christ, by its partial but increasing manifestation in the discourses of our Lord, for the full 
declaration both of its benefits and obligations; which declaration was not made until after 
his resurrection. Whatever the nature and intent of that baptism which our Lord iy pis « 
disciples administered might be, (a point on which we have no information,) like that of John 
it looked to something yet to come, and was not certainly that baptism in the name “of the 
Father, of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost,” which was afterward instituted as the standi 
initiatory rite into the Christian church. As for the circumcision of Timothy, and the ice 
of that rite among many of the Hebrew believers, it has already been accounted for. If indeed 
the Baptist writers could show that the Apostles sanctioned the practige of circumcision as a 
seal of the old covenant, either as it was Abrahamic or Mosai¢, or both, then there would be 
some force in the argument, that one could not succeed the other, if both were continued under 
inspired authority. But we have the most decided testimony of the Apostle Paul against any 
such use of circumcision; and he makes it, when practised in that view, a total abnegation of 
Christ and the new covenant. It follows then, that, when circumcision was continued by any 
connivance of the Apostles,—and certainly they did no more than connive at it,—it was prac- : 
sed upon some grounds which did not regard it as the seal of any covenant, fro national . 
or prejudice, a feeling to which the Apostle Paul himself yielded in the case of 
He circumcised him, but not from any conviction of necessity, since he uniform) 
layed circumcision to have vanished ayeys vie that dispensation of the covenant of whi | 
_ it was the seal through the bringing in of a better hope. m2 

args here add, that an early Father, Justin Martyr, takes the same view of the substi . 
tution of circumcision by Christian baptism: “We, Gentiles,” Justin observes, “have not 
received that circumcision according to the flesh, but that which is spiritual—and moreover, 
for indeed we were sinners, we have received this in baptism, through God’s mercy, and it is 
= on all to receive it in like manner.” Hoyt 0 lie Sess egy 

I. The nature of baptism having been thus explained, we may proceed to consider its 

SUBJECTS. men eo 

That believers are the profer subjects of baptism, as they were of circumcision, is beyond 
dispute. As it would have been a monstrous perversion of circumcision to have administered 
it to any person, being af adult age, who did not believe in the true and living God, and in 
the expected “seed of Abraham,” in whom all nations were to be blessed; so is faith in 
Christ also an indispensable condition for baptism in all persons of mature age: and no 
minister is at liberty to take from the candidate the visible pledge of his acceptance of the 
terms of God’s covenant, unless he has been first taught its nature, promises, and obligations, 
and gives sufficient evidence of the reality of his faith, and the sincerity of his profession of 
obedience. Hence the administration of baptism was placed by our Lord only in the hands 
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of those who were “ to preach the Gospel,” that is, of those who were to declare God’s method 
of saving men “through faith in Christ,” and to teach them “to ebserve all things, whatso- 
ever Christ had commanded them.” Circumcision was connected with teaching, and belief 
of the truth taught; and so also is Christian baptism. — 

The question, however, which now requires consideration is, whether the infant children 
of believing parents are entitled to be made parties to the covenant of grace, by the act of 
their parents, and the administration of baptism? ¢ dm = 

In favour of infant baptism, the following arguments may be adduced. Some of them are 
more direct than others ; but the reader will judge whether, taken all together, they do not 
establish this practice of the church, continued to us from the earliest ages, upon the strongest 
basis of SCRIPTURAL AUTHORITY. 

1. As it has been established, that baptism was put by our Lord himself and his Apostles 
in the room of circumcision, as an initiatory rite into the covenant of grace; and as the infant 
children of believers under the Old Testament were entitled to the covenant benefits of the 
latter ordinance, and the children of Christian believers are not expressly excluded from 
entering into the same covenant by baptism; the absence of such an explicit exclusion is 
sufficient proof of their title to baptism. ied Fe 

For if the covenant be the same in all its spiritual blessings, and an express change was 
made by our Lord in the sign and seal of that covenant, but no change at all in the subjects of 
it, no one can have a right to carry that change farther than the Lawgiver himself, and to 
exclude the children of believers from entering his covenant by baptism, when they had 
always been enti o enter into it by circumcision. ‘This is a censurable interference with 
the authority of Go aed attempt to fashion the new dispensation in this 






respect so as t m it to a mere human opinion of fitness and propriety. For to say, 
that, because be is directed to be administered to believers when adults are spoken of, it 
follows that children who are not capable of personal faith are excluded from baptism, is only 
to argue in the same manner as if it were contended, that, because circumcision, when adults 
were the subjects, was only to be administered to believers, therefore infants were excluded 
from that ordimance, which is contrary to the fact. This argument will not certainly exclude 
them from eas by way of inference, and by no act of the Maker and Mediator of the 
covenant are they shut out. ~ ue 

2. If it had been intended to exclude infants from entering into the new covenant by bap- 
tism, the absence of every prohibitory expression to this effect in the New Testament, must 
have been misleading to all men; and especially to the Jewish believers. 

Baptism was no new ordinance when our Lord instituted it, though he gave to it a par- 
ticular designation. It was in his practice to adapt, in several instances, what he found 
already established, to the uses of his religion, ‘A parable, for instance, was the Jewish 
mode of teaching. Who taught by parables equal to Jesus Christ? And what is the most 
distinguished and a propriate rite of his religion, but a service grafted on a passover custom 
among the Jews of i day? It was-not ordained by Moses, that a part of the bread they 
had used in the passover should be the last thing they ate after that supper; yet this our 
Lord took as he found it, and converted it into a memorial of his body. ‘The ‘ cup of bless- 
ing’ has no authority whatever from the original institution ; yet this our Lord found in use, 
and adopted as a memorial of his blood :—taken together, these elements form one commemo- 
ration of his death. Probability, arising to rational certainty, therefore, would lead us to 
infer, that whatever rite Jesus appointed as the ordinance of admission into the community 
of his followers, he would also adopt from some service already existing—from some token 
familiar among the people of his nation. he wane 

“Tn fact, we know that ‘divers baptisms’ existed under the law, and we have every reason. 
to believe, that the admission of proselytes into the profession of Judaism, was really and truly 
marked by a washing with water in a ritual and ceremonial manner. | have always unde: 
stood that Maimonides is perfectly correct when he says, ‘In all ages, when a Heathen (ora 
stranger 4 nation) was willing to enter into the covenant of Israel, and gather himself unde the , 
wings of the majesty of God, and take upon himself the yoke of the law—he must be first circum- 
cised, and secondly BarrizeD, and thirdly bring a sacrifice; or if the party were a woman, then 
she must be first BarTiZED, and secondly bring a sacrifice’? He adds, ‘At this present time when 
(the temple being destroyed) there is no sacrificing, a stranger must be first circumcised, and 
secondly BAPTIZED. ‘ 

“Dr, Gill, indeed, in his Dissertation on Jewish Proselyte Baptism, has ventured the asser- 
tion, that ‘there is no mention made of any rite or custom of admitting Jewish Proselytes by 
baptism, In any writings or records before the time of John the Baptist, Christ and his Apos- 
tles; nor in any age after them, for the first three or four hundred years; or, however, before 
the writing of the Talmuds. But the learned Doctor has not condescended to understand the 
evidence of this fact. It does not rest on the testimony of Jewish records solely; it was in 
circulation among the Heathen, as we learn from the clear and demonstrative testimony of 
Epictetus, who has these words: (he is blaming those who assume the profession of phi 
sophy without acting up to it:) ‘Why do you call yourself a Stoic? Why do you deceive 
the multitude? Why do you pretend to a Greek when you are a Jew? a Syrian? an 
Egyptian? And when we see any one wavering, we are wont to say, This is not a Jew but 
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acts one. But when he assumes the sentiments of one who hath been baptized and cirewmcised, 
then he both really is, and is called, a Jew. Thus we, falsifying our profession, are Jews in 
name, but in reality something else.’ 

“This practice then of the Jews,—proselyte baptism—was so notorious to the Heathen in 
Italy and in Greece, that it furnished this philosopher with an object of comparison. Now, 
Epictetus lived to be very old: He is placed by Dr. Lardner, A. D. 109, by Le Clere, A. D. 
104. He could not be less than sixty years of age when he wrote this; and he might obtain 
his information thirty or forty years earlier, which brings it up to the time of the Apostles. 
Those who could think that the Jews could institute proselyte baptism at the very moment 
when the Christians were practising baptism as an initiatory rite, are not to be envied for the 
correctness of their judgment. ‘The rite certainly dates much earlier, probably many ages. 
I see no reason for disputing the assertion of Maimonides, notwithstanding Dr. Gill’s rash and 
fallacious language on’ the subject.” (7) 4 

This baptism of proselytes, as Lightfoot has fully showed, was a baptism of families, and 
comprehended their infant children; and the rite was a symbol of their being washed from 
the pollution of idolatry. Very different indeed in the extent of its import and office was 
Christian baptism to the Jewish baptisms; nevertheless, this shows that the Jews were fami- 
liar with the rite as it extended to children, in cases of conversions from idolatry ; and, as far 
at least-as the converts from Paganism to Christianity were concerned, they could not but 
understand Christian baptism to extend to the infant children of Gentile proselytes, unless 
there had been, what we no where find in the discourses of Christ and the writings of the 
Apostles, an express exception of them. In like manner, their own practice of infant cireum- 
cision must have misled them ; for if they were taught that baptism was the initiatory seal of 
the Christian covenant, and had taken the place of circumcision, which St. Paul had informed 
them was “a seal of the righteousness which is by faith,” how should they have understood 
that their’ children were no longer to be taken into covenant with God, as under their own 
former religion, unless they had been told that this exclusion of children from all covenant 
relation to God, was one of those peculiarities of the Christian dispensation in which it differed 
from the religion of the Patriarch8 and Moses? This was pea a great change; a change 
which must have made great impression upon a serious and affectionate Jewish parent, who 
could now no longer covenant with God for his children, or place his children in a special 
covenant relation to the Lord of the whole earth; a change indeed so great,—-a placing of the 
children of Christian parents in so inferior, and, so to speak, outcast a condition, in compari- 
son of the children of believing Jews, while the Abrahamic covenant remained in force,—that 
not only, in order to prevent mistake, did it require an express enunciation, but in the nature 
of the thing it must have given rise to so many objections, or at least inquiries, that explana- 
tions of the reason of this peculiarity might naturally be expected to occur in the writings of 
the Apostles, and especially in those of St. Paul. On the contrary, the very phraseology of 
these inspired men, when touching the subject of the children of believers only incidentally, 
was ealculated to confirm the ancient practice, in opposition to what we are told is the teue 
doctrine of the Gospel upon this point. For instance: how could the Jews have understood 
the words of Peter at the Pentecost, but as calling both upon them and their children, to be 
baptized ?—“ Repent and be baptized, for the promise is unto you and to your children.” 
For that both are included, may- be proved, says a sensible writer, by considering, 

“1, The resemblance between this promise, and that in Gen. xvii, 7, ‘To be a God unto 
thee, and unto thy seed after thee.—The resemblance between these two lies in two things : 
(1.) Each stands connected with an ordinance, by which persons were to be admitted into 
church fellowship; the one by circumcision, the other by baptism. (2) -agree in phra- 
seology ; the one is, ‘to thee and thy seed ;? the other is, ‘to you and your children.’ Now, 
every one knows that the word seed means children; and that children means seed ; and that 
they are precisely the same. From these two strongly resembling features, viz. their connec- 
tion with a similar ordinance, and the sameness of the phraseology, I infer, that the subjects 
expressed in each, are the very same. And as it is certain that parents and infants were 
intended by the one; it must be equally certain that both are intended by the other. _ 

“2. The sense in which the speaker must have understood the sentence in question : 
“The promise is to you, and to your children.’—In order to know this, we must consider who 
the speaker was, and from what source he received his religious knowledge. ‘The Apostle 
wasa Jew. He knew that he himself had been admitted in infancy, and that it was the 
ordinary practice of the church to admit infants to membership. And he Jikewise knew, that 
in this they acted on the authority of that place, where God promises to Abraham, ‘to be a 
God unto him, and unto his seed” Now, if the Apostle knew all this, in what sense could he 
understand the term children, as distinguished from their parents? I have said that rexva, 
children, and omeppa, seed, mean the same thing. And as the Apostle well knew that the 
term seed intended infants, though not mere infants only; and that infants were circumcised 
and received into the church as being the seed, what else could he understand by the term 
children, when mentioned with their parents? Those who will have the Apostle to mean, by 
the term children, ‘adult posterity’ only, have this infelicity attending them, that they under- 
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stand the term differently from all other men; and they attribute to the Apostle a sense of 
the word which to him must have been the most forced and infamiliar. 

“3. In what sense his hearers must have understood him, when he said, ‘The promise is to 
you, and to your children” j : 

“The context informs us, that many of St. Peter’s hearers, as he himself was, were Jews. 
They had been accustomed for many hundred years to receive infants by cireumcision into 
the church ; and this they did, as before observed, because God had promised to be a God to 
Abraham and to his seed. They had understood this promise to mean parents and their 
infant offspring, and this idea was become familiar b¥ the practice of many centuries, What 
then must have been their views, when one of their own community says to them, ‘’The pro- 
mise is to you and to your children?’ If their practice of receiving infants was yeieyon a 
promise exactly similar, as it was, how could they possibly understand him, but as meaning 
the same thing, since he himself used the same mode of speech? ‘This must have been the 
case, unless we admit this absurdity, that they understood him in a sense to which they had 
never been accustomed. / 

“Tow idle a thing it is, in a Baptist, to come with a lexicon in his hand, to inform us that 
zexva, children, means posterity! Certainly it does, and so includes the youngest infants. 

“But the Baptists will have it that rexva, children, in this place, means only adult posterity. 
And if so, the Jews to whom he spoke, unless they understood St. Peter in a way in which it 
was morally impossible they should, would infallibly have understood him wrong. Certainly, 
all men, when acting freely, will understand words in that way which is most familiar to 
them; and nothing could be more so to the Jews, than to understand such a speech as Peter’s 
to mean adults and infants. 

“We should more certainly come at the truth, if, instead of idly criticising, we could fancy 
ourselyes Jews, and in the habit of circumcising infants, and receiving them into the church ; 
and then could we imagine one of our own nation and religion to address usin the very language 
of Peter in this text, ‘The promise is to you and to your children ;? let us ask ourselves whether 
we could ever suppose him to mean adult posterity only !” (8) 

To this we may add that St. Paul calls the children of believers holy, separated to God, and 
standing therefore in a peculiar relation to him, 1 Cor. vii, 14; a mode of speech which would 
also have been wholly unintelligible at least to a Jew, unless by some rite of Christianity 
children were made sharers in its covenanted mercies. 

The practice of the Jews, and the very lanruage of the Apostles, so naturally leading there- 
fore to a misunderstanding of this sacrament, if infant baptism be not a Christian rite, and 
that in respect of its subjects themselves, it was the more necessary that some notice of the 
exclusion of infants from the Christian covenant should have been given by way of guard. 
And as we find no intimation of this prohibitory kind, we may confidently conclude that it 
was never the design of Christ to restrict this ordinance to adults only. 

3. Infant children are pecLarep By Curis'r to be members of his church. ; 

That they were made merabers of 'God’s church in the family of Abraham, and among the 
Jews, cannot be denied. ‘They were made so by circumcision, which was not that carnal and 
merely political rite which many Baptist writers in contradiction to the Scriptures make it, but 
‘was, as we have seen, the seal of aspiritual covenant, comprehending engagements to bestow 
the remission of sins and all its consequent blessings in this life, and, in another, the heavenly 
Canaan. Among these blessings was that special relation, which consisted in becoming a visible 
and peculiar people of God, his cuurci. This was contained in that engagement of the 
covenant, “I will be to them a God, and they shall be to me a people ;” a promise, which, 
however connected with temporal advantages, was, in its highest and most emphatic sense, 
wholly spiritual. Circumcision was therefore a religious, and not a mere political rite, because 
the covenant, of which it was the seal, was in its most ample sense spiritual. If therefore we 
had no direct authority from the words of Christ to declare the infant children of believers 
competent to become the members of his church, the two circumstances,—that the church of 
God, which has always been one church in all ages, and into which the Gentiles are now 
introduced, formerly admitted infants to membership by cireumcision,—and that the mode of 
initiation into it only has been changed, and not the subjects, (of which we have no intima- 
tion,) would fhemnstrée prove that baptism admits into the Christian church both believing 
parents and their children, as circumcision admitted both. The same church remains; for 
“the olive tree” is not destroyed; the natural branches only are broken off, and the Gentiles 

raffed in, and “partake of the root and fatness of the olive tree,” that is, of all the spiritual 
Jessings and privileges heretofore enjoyed by the Jews, in consequence of their relation to 
God as his church. But among these spiritual privileges and blessings, was the right of 
placing their children in covenant with God; the membership of the Jews comprehended both 
children and adults; and the graffing in of the Gentiles, so as to partake of the same “ root 
and fatness,” will therefore include a right to put their children also into the covenant, so that 
they as well as adults may become members of Christ’s church, have God to be “their God,” 
aad be acknowledged by him, in the special sense of the terms of the covenant, to be his 


“ people,” 
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Bat we have our Lord’s direct testimony to this point, and that in two remarkable passa- 
ges, Luke ix, 47, 48, “And Jesus took a child and set him by him, and he said unto them, 
‘Whosoever shall receive this child in my name, receiveth me; and whosoever shall receive 
me, receiveth him that sent me; for he that is least among you all, the same shall be great.” 
We grant that this is an instance of teaching by parabolic action, The intention of Christ 
was to impress the necessity of humility and teachableness upon his disciples, and to afford a 
promise, to those who should receive them in his name, of that special grace which was 
implied in receiving himself. But then, were there not a correspondence of circumstances 
between the child taken by Jesus in hiyearms, and the disciples compared to this child, there 
would be no force, no propriety, in the action, and the same truth might have been as forcibly 
stated without any action of this kind at all. Let»then these correspondences be remarked in 
order to estimate the amount of their meaning. The humility and docility of the true disciple 
corresponded with the same dispositions in a young child ; and the “receiving a disciple in the 
name” of Christ corresponds with the receiving of a child in the name of Christ, which can 
only mean the receiving of each with kindness, on account of a religious relation between each 
and Christ, which religious relation can only be well interpreted of a church relation. "This is 
farther confirmed by the next point of correspondence, the identity of Christ both with the 
disciple and the child, ‘“ Whosoever shall receive this child in my name receiveth me ;” hut 
such an identity of Christ with his disciple stands wholly upon their relation to him as mem- 
bers of his mystical “body, the church.” It is in this respect only that they are “one with 
him ;” and there can be no identity of Christ with “little children” but by virtue of the same 
relation, that is, as they are members of his mystical body, the church ; of which membership, 
baptism is now, as circumcision was then, the initiatory rite. That was the relation in which 
the very child he then took up in his arms stood to him by virtue of its circumcision ; it was 
a member of his Old Testament church ; but, as he is speaking of the disciples as the future 
teachers of his perfected covenant, and their reception in his name under that character, he 
manifestly glances at the church relationship of children to him to be established by the bap- 
tism to be instituted in his perfect dispensation. i 
This is, however, expressed still more explicity in Mark x, 14, “But when Jesus saw it he 

was much displeased, and said unto them, Suffer the little children to come unto me, and for- 
_ bid them not ; for of such is the kingdom of God: and he took them up in his arms, put 
his hands upon them, and blessed them.” Here the children spoken of are “little children,” 
of so tender an age, that our Lord “took them up in his arms.” 'The purpose for which they 
were brought was not, as some of the Baptist writers would suggest, that Christ should heal 
them of diseases; for though St. Mark says, “They brought young children to Christ that 
he hohe touch them,” this is explained by St. Matthew, who says, “that he should put his 
hands upon them, and pray ;” and even in the statement of St. Mark x, 16, it is not said that 
our Lord healed them, but “put his hands upon them, and blessed them;” which clearly 
enough shows that this was the purpose for which they were brought by their parents to 
Christ. Nor is there any evidence that it was the practice among the Jews, for common 
unofficial persons to put their hands upon the heads of those for whom they prams The 
parents here appear to have been among those who believed Christ to be a Prophet, “ that 
Prophet,” ov the Messias ; and on that account earnestly desired his prayers for their children, 
and his official blessing upon them. ‘That official blessing,—the blessing tvhich he was author- 
ized and empowered to bestow by virtue of his Messiahship,—he was so ready, we might say 
so anxious, to bestow upon them, that he was “much displeased” with his disciples who 
“rebuked them that brought them,” and gave a command which was to be in force in all 
future time,—‘ Suffer the little children to come unto me,” in order to receive my official 
blessing; “for of such is the kingdom of God.” The first evasive criticism of the Baptist 
writers is, that the phrase “of such,” means of such-like, that is, of adults being ofa child-like 
disposition ; a criticism which takes away all mmenning from the words of our Lord. For 
what kind of reason was it to offer for permitting children to come to Christ to receive his 
blessing, that persons not children, but who were of a child-like disposition, were the subjects 
of the ee ian of God? The absurdity of this is its own refutation, since the reason for 
children being permitted to come, must be found in themselves, and not in others. The 
second attempt to evade the argument from this passage is, to understand “ the Li of 
God,” or “ the kingdom of heaven,” as St. Matthew has it, exclusively of the heavenly state. 
We gladly admit, in opposition to the Calvinistic Baptists, that all children, dying before 
actual sin committed, are admitted into heaven through the merits of Christ; but for this 
very reason it follows that infants are ey subjects to be introduced into his church on 
earth. ‘The phrases “the kingdom of God,” and “ the kingdom of heaven,” are, however, 
more frequently used by our Lord to denote the church in this present world, than its state 
of glory ; and since all the children brou ht to Christ to receive his blessing were not likel 
to die in their infancy, it could not be affirmed, that “of such is the kingdom of heaven,” if 
that be Ne to mean the state of future happiness exclusively. As children, th 





might all be men of the church on earth; but not all as children, members of the church 
in heaven, seeil ey might live to become adult, and be cast away. ‘Thus, therefore, if 
children are expressly declared to be members of Christ’s church, then are they the proper 
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subjects of baptism, which is the initiatory rite into every portion of that church which is 
visible. 

But let this case be more particularly considered. 1% 

Take it that by “the kingdom of God,” or “ of heaven,” our Lord means the glorified state 
of his church; it must be granted that none can enter into heaven who are not redeemed by 
Christ, and who do not stand in a vital relation to him as members of his mystical body, or 
otherwise we should place human and fallen beings in that heavenly state who are uncon- 
nected with Christ as their Redeemer, and uncleansed by him as the sanctifier of his redeemed. 
Now, this relation must exist on earth, before it can exist. in heaven; or else we assign the 
work of sanctifying the fallen nature of man to a future state, which is contrary to the Scrip- 
tures. If infants, therefore, are thus redeemed and sanctified in their nature, and are fore 
death made “ meet for the inheritance of the saints in light ;” so that in this world they are 
placed in the same relation to Christ as an adult believer, who derives sanctifying influence 
from him, they are therefore the members of his church,—they partake the grace of the cove- 
nant, and are comprehended in that promise of the covenant, “I will be to them a God, and 
they shall be to me a people.” In other words, they are made members of Christ’s church, 
and are entitled to be recognised as such by the administration of the visible sign of initiation 
into some visible branch of it. If it be asked, “Of what import then is baptism to children, 
if as infants they already stand in a favourable relation to Christ ?” the answer is, that it is 
of the same import as circumcision was to Abraham, which was “a seal of the righteousness 
of the faith which he had yet being uncircumcised :” it confirmed all the promises of the cove- 
nant of grace to him, and made the church of God visible to men. It is of the same import as 
baptism to the eunuch, who had faith already, and a willingness to submit to the rite before 
it was administered to him. Te stood at that moment in the condition, not of a candidate for 
introduction into the church, but of an accepted candidate; he was virtually a member, 
although not formally so, and his baptism was not merely a sign of his faith, but a confirming 
sign of God’s covenant relation to him as a pardoned and accepted man, and gave him a 
security for the continuance and increase of the grace of the covenant, as he was prepared to 
receive it. In like manner, in the case of all truly believing adults applying for baptism, their 
relation to Christ is not that of mere candidates for membership with bis church, but that of 
accepted candidates, standing already in a vital relation to him, but about to receive the seal 
which was to confirm that grace, and its increase in the ordinance itself, and in future time. 
Thus this previous relation of infants to Christ, as accepted by him, is an argument for their 
baptism, not against it, secing it is by that they are visibly recognised as the formal members 
of his church, and have the full grace of the covenant confirmed :and sealed to them, with 
increase of grace as they are fitted to receive it, besides the advantage of visible connection 
with the church, and of that obligation which is taken upon themselves by their parents to 
train them up in the nurture and admonition of the Lord. 

In both views then, “of such is the kingdom of God,”—members of his church on earth, 
and of his church in heaven, if they, die in infancy, for the one is necessarily involved in the 
other. No one can be of the kingdom of God in heaven, who does not stand in a vital sanc- 
tifying relation to Christ as the head of his mystical body, the church, on earth; and no one 
can be of the kingdom of God on earth, a member of his true church, and die in that relation, 
without entering that state of glory to which his adoption on earth makes him an heir, 
through Christ, 

4. The argument from Apostolic practice next offers itself. That practice was to baptize 
the houses of them that believed. 

The impugners of infant baptism are pleased to argue much from the absence of all express 
mention of the baptism of infants in the New Testament. 'This however is easily accounted 
for, when it is considered that if, as we have proved, baptism took the place of circumcision, 
the baptism of infants was so much a matter af course, as to call for no remark. The argu- 
ment from silence on this subject is one which least of all the Baptists ought to dwell upon, 
since, as we have seen, if it had been intended to exclude children from the privilege of being 

laced in covenant with God, which privilege they unquestionably enjoyed under the Old 

estament, this extraordinary alteration, which could not but produce remark, required to be 
particularly noted, both to account for it to the mind of an affectionate Jewish parent, and to 
guard te that mistake into which we shall just now show Christians from the earliest 
times fell, since they administered baptism to infants. It may farther be observed, that, as 
to the Acts of the Apostles, the events narrated there did not require the express mention of 
the baptism of infants, as an act separate from the baptism of adults. ‘That which called for 
the administration of baptism at that period, as now, when the Gospel is preached in a 
Heathen land, was the believing of adult persons, not the case of persons already believing, 
bringing their children for baptism. On the supposition that baptism was administered to 
the children of the parents who thus believed, at the same time as themselves, and in conse- 
quenee of their believing, it may be asked how the fact could be more naturally expressed, 
when it was not intended to speak of infant baptism doctrinally or distinctly, than that such a 
one was baptized, “and all his house ;” just as a similar fact would be distinctly recorded by 
a modern missionary writing to a church at home practising infant baptism, and having no 
controversy on the subject in his eye, by saying that he baptized such a Heathen, at such a 
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pines with all his fumily. Wor, without acing inte any criticism on the Greek term rendered 
¢, it cannot be denied that, like the old English word employed in our translation, and 
also like the word family, it must be understood to comprehend either the children onl , to 
the exclusion of the domestics, or both. 

If we take the instances of the baptism of whole “houses,” as recorded in the Acts of the 
Apostles, they must be understood as marking the common mode of proceeding among the 
first preachers of the Gospel when the head or heads of a family believed, or as insulated and 
peculiar instances. If the former, which, from what may be called the matter of course man- 
ner in which the cases are mentioned, is most probable ; then innumerable instances must 
have occurred of the baptizing of houses or families, just as many in fact as there were of the 
conversion of heads of families in the Apostolic age. That the majority of these houses must 
have included infant children is therefore certain, and it follows that the Apostles practised 
infant baptism. ; ; 

But let the cases of the baptism of houses mentioned in the New Testament be put in the 
most favourable light for the purpose of the Baptists ; that is, let them be consideved as insu- 
lated and peculiar, and not as instances of Apostolic procedure im all eases where the heads of 
farnilies were converted to the faith, still the Baptist is ghliged to assume, that neither in the 
house of the Philippian jailer, nor in that of Lydia, nor in that of Stephanas, were there any 
infants at all, since, if there were, they were comprehended m the whole houses which were 
baptized upon the believing of their respective heads. ‘This at least is improbable, and no 
intimation of this peculiarity is given in the history. 

The Baptist writers, however, think that they can prove that all the persons included im 
these houses were adults; and that the means of showing this from the Seriptures is am 
instance of “the care of Providence watching over the sacred cause of adult baptism ;” thus 
absurdly assuming that even if this point could be made out the whole controversy is termi- 
nated, when in fact this is but an auxiliary argument of very inferior importance to those 
above mentioned, But let us examine their supposed proof. With respect to the jailer,” 
they tell us, that “we are expressly assured, that the Apostles spoke the word of the Lord to 
all that were in his house ;” which we grant must principally, although not of necessity 
exclusively, tefer to those who were of sufficient age to understand their disco — And 
“that he rejoiced, believing in God with all his house ;” from which the inference ig none. 
but adult hearers, and adult believers, were in this case baptized. If so, then there could be 
no infant children in the house ; which, as the jailer appears from his activity to have been « 
inan in the vigour of life, and not aged, is at least far from being certain. But if it be a 
in this case that there were no infant children in the jailer’s family, that it is said, he believed 
and all his house; this is not the only believing family mentioned in Scripture from which 
infants must be excluded. For, to say nothing of the houses of Lydia and Stephanas, the 
nobleman at Capernaum is said to have believed “ and all his house,” John iy, 53; so that we 
are to conclude that there were no infant children in this house also, although his sick son is 
not said to be his only offspring, and that son is called by him a child, the diminutive term. 
madi being used. ain, Cornelius is said, Acts x, 2, to be “one that feared God, and all 
his house.” Infant children therefore must be excluded from his family also; and also from 
that of Crispus, who is said to have “believed on the Lord with all his house ;? which house 
appears, from what immediately follows, to have heen a sa These instances make it 
much more probable that the phrases “ fearing God with all his house,” and “ believing with 
all his house,” include young children under the believing adults, whose religious profession 
they would follow, and whose sentiments they would imbibe, so that they night be called a, 
Christian family, than that so many houses or families should have been constituted only of 
adult persons, to the entire exclusion of children of tender years. In the case of the jailer’s 
house, however, the Baptist argument manifestly halts; for it is not said, that they only ta 
whom the word of the Lord was spoken were baptized; nor that they onty who “believed” 
and “rejoiced” with the jailer were baptized, The account of the baptism is given in a 
separate verse, and in different phrase: “ And he took them the same hour of the night, and, 
washed their stripes, and was baptized, he, and all his,” all Hien to him, “straightway ;” 
where there is no limitation of the persons who were baptized to the adults only by any 
terms which designate them as persons “hearing,” or “believing.” 

The next instance is that of Lydia. The words of the writer of the Acts are, “Who when 
she was baptized, and her house.” The great difficulty of the Baptists is, to make a house for 
Lydia without any children at all, young or old. ‘This, however, cannot be proved from the 
term itself, since the same word 1s that commonly used in the Scripture to melude children. 
residing at home with their parents: “One that ruleth well his own house, nevi children 
in subjection with all gravity.” It is however conjectured, first, that she had come a trading 
voyage, from Thyatira to Philippi, to sell purple ; as if a woman of Thyatira might not he 
settled in business at Philippi as a seller of this article. Then, as if to mark more st 
the hopelessness of the attempt to torture this passage to favour an opinion, “ her house” 1s 
made to consist. of journeymen dyers, “employed in preparing the purple she sold ;” which 
however, is a notion at variance with the former; for if she was on a mere trading voyage, ii 
she had brought her purple goods from Thyatira to Philippi to sell, she most probal y brought, 
them Rady reed. and monte fiave no need of a dying establishment, To complete the whole, 
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these journeymen dyers, although not a word is said of their conversion, nor even of their 
existence, in the whole story, are raised into “the brethren,” (a term which manifestly 
denotes the members of the Philippian chureh,) whom Paul and jlas are said to have seen 
and comforted in the house of Lydia, before they departed ! 

All, however, that the history states is, that “the Lord opened Lydia’s heart, that she 
attended unto the things which were spoken of Paul,” and that she was therefore “ baptized 
and her house’? From this house no one has the least authority to exclude children, even 
young children, since there is nothing in the history to warrant the above mentioned conjec- 
tures, and the word is in Scripture used expressly to include therm. All is perfectly gratuit- 
ous on the part of the Baptists; but, while there is nothing to sanction the manner in which 
they deal with this text, there is a cirewnstance strongly confirmatory of the probability that 
the house of Lydia, according to the natural import of the word rendered house or family, 
contained children, and that in an infantile state. This is, that in all the other instances in 
which adults are mentioned as having been baptized along with the head of a family, they 
ave mentioned as “hearing,” and “believing,” or in some terms which amount to this. Cor- 
nelius had called together “his kinsmen and near friends ;” and while Peter spake, “the Holy 
Ghovt fell on all them which heard the word,” “and he commanded them to be baptized.” So 
the adults in the house of the jailer at Philippi were persons to whom “the word of the Lord” 
was spoken; and although nothing is said of the faith of any but the jailer himself,—for the 
words ave more properly rendered, “and he, believing in God, rejoiced with all his house,”»— 

ef is the jo wid appears to have been felt by the adult part of his house, as well as by 

imsclf, to be attributed to their faith. Now, as it does not appear that the Apostles, 
although they baptized infant children, baptized unbelieving adult servants because thev 
masters or mistresses believed, and yet the house of Lydia were baptized along with herself, 
when no mention at all is made of the Lord “ opening the heart” of these adult domestics, nor 
of their believing, the fair inference is, that “the house” of Lydia means her children only, 
and that being of immature years they were baptized with their mother according to the 
common custom of the Jews, to baptize the childven of praselyted Gentiles along with their 
parents, from which practice Christian baptism appears to have been taken, Pi 
The third instance is that of “the house of Stephanas,” mentioned by St. Paul, 1 Cor. 
i, 16, as having been baptized by himself. Vhis family also, it is argued, must have heen all 
adults, because they are said in the same Epistle, chap. xvi, 15, to have “ addicted themselves 
to the ministry of the saints,” and farther, because they were persons who took “a lead” in 
the affairs of the chureh, the Corinthians being exhorted to “submit themselves unto such, and 
to every one that helpeth with us and laboureth” 'I'o understand this passage rightly, it is 
however necessary to observe, that Stephanas, the head of this family, had been sent be the 
church of Corinth to St. Paul at Ephesus, along with Mortunatus and Achaicus. In the 
absence of the head of the family, the Apostle commends “the house,” the family, of Stepha- 
nas to the regard of the Corinthian believers, and perhaps also the houses of the two other 
brethren who had come with him; for in several MSS. marked by Griesbach, and in some 
of the versions, the toxt reads, “ Ye know the house of Stephanas and Fortunatus,” and one 
reads also, “and of Achaicus.” By the house or family of Stephanas, the Apostle must mean 
his children, or, along with them, his nea relations dwelling together in the same family ; for, 
since they are commended for their hospitality to the saints, servants, who have no power to 
show hospitality, ave of course excluded. But, in the absence of the head of the family, it is 
very improbable that the Apostle should exhort the Corinthian church to “submit,” eccle- 
wastically, to the wife, sons, daughters, and near relations of Stephanas, and, if the reading. 
of Grieshach’s MSS, be followed, to the family of Fortunatus, and that of Achaicus also, In 
respect of government, therefore, they cannot be supposed “to have had a lead in the church,” 
according to the Baptist notion, and especially as the heads of these families were absent, 


They were however the oldest Christian families in Corinth, the house of Stephanas at least, - 


being called “the first fruits of Achaia,” and eminently distinguished for “addicting them- 
selves,” selling themselves on system, to the work of ministering to the saints, that is, of com- 
municating to the poor saints; entertaining stranger Christians, whieh was an important 
branch of practical duty in the primitive church, that in every place those who professed 
Christ might be kept out of the society of idolaters; and receiving the ministers of Christ. 
On these secounts the Apostle commends them to the special regard of the Corinthian church, 
and exhorts “wa nat upeis vroraconode To1g roLuro.s, that you range yourselves under and codpe~ 
vate with them, and with every one,” also, “who helpeth with us, and laboureth ;” the mili- 
tory rnetaphor contained in eragav in the preceding verse being here carried forward, These 
farailies were the oldest Christians in Corinth; and as they were foremost in every good 
word and work, they were not only to be commended, but the rest were to be exhorted to 
verve under them as leaders in these works of charity. This appears to be the obvious sense 
of this otherwise obscure passage. But in this, or indeed in any other sense which candy 
gree it, it proves no move than that there were adult persons in the family of Stephanas, 
wife, and sons, and daughters, who were distinguished for their charity and hospitality, 
Still it is to be remembered, that the baptism of the oldest of the children took place.several 
ears before. The house of Stephanas “was the first fruits of Achaia,” in which St. Paul 
gon to preach not later than A, D. 51, wlule this Mpistle could not he written earlier at 
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least than A, D. 57, and might be later. Six or eight years, taken from the age of the so 
and daughters of Stephanas, might bring the oldest to the state of early youth, and as to the 
younger branches would descend to the term of infancy, properly socalled. Still farther, alk 
that the Apostle affirms of the benevolence and hospitality of the family.of Stephanas is per- 
fectly consistent with a part of his children being still very young when he wrote the Epistle. 
An equal commendation for hospitality and charity might eS given in the present day, with 

erfect propriety, to many pious families, several members of which are still in’ a state of 
infancy. It was sufficient to warrant the use of such expressions as those of the Apostle, that 
there were in these Corinthian farnilies a few adults, whose conduct gave a decided character 
to the whole “house.” ‘Thus the argument used to prove that in these three instances of 
family baptism, there were no young children, are evidently very unsatisfactory ; and they 
leave us to the cope 2 which perhaps all would come to im reading the saered history, 
were they quite free from the bias of a theory, that “ houses,” or “families,” as in the com- 
monly received import of the term, must. be understood to comprise children.of all ages, unless 
some explicit note of the contrary appears, which is not the case in any of the instances in 
question. s s 

5. The last argument may be drawn from the antiquity of the practice of mfant baptism. 
If the baptism of the infant children of believers was not practised by the Apostles and by 

the primive churches, when and where did the practice commence? To this question the 
Baptist writers can give no answer. It is an innovation, according to them, not upon the cir- 
cumstances of a sacrament, but upon its essential principle ; and yet its introduction produced no 
struggle ; was never noticed by any general or provincial council; and excited no controversy 
This itself is strong presumptive proof of its early antiquity. On the other hand, we can 
paint out the only ancient writer who opposed infant baptism. This was Tertullian, who 
ived late in the second century; but his very opposition to the practice proves, that that 
practice was more ancient than himself; and the principles on which he impugns: it, farther 
show that it was so. Heregarded this sacrament superstitiously ; he appended to it the trine 
immersion in the name of each of the persons of the Trinity; he gives it gravely as @ reason 
why infants should not be baptized, that Christ says, “ Suffer the little childze » to come 
me,” therefore they must stay until they are able tocome, that is, till they are Bia eee “and he 
would prohibit the unmarried, and all in a widowed state, from baptism, beeause of the . 
tions to which they may be liable’ The whole of this is solved by adverting to th 
of the efficacy of this sacrament in taking away all previous sins, which then began to 
so that an inducement was held out for delaying baptism as long as possible, till at leng 
many cases it was postponed to the article of death, under the belief that the dying 
received this sacrament were the more secure of salvation. Tertullian, accordingly, with all 
his zea], allowed that infants ought to be baptized if their lives be in danger, and thus evi- 
dently shows that his opposition to the baptism of infants im ordinary, rested upon a very 
different principle from that of the modern Antipedobaptists. Amidst all his arguments 
against this practice, Tertullian, however, never ventures upon one which would have been 
most to his purpose, and which might most forcibly have been urged had not baptism been 
administered to infants by the Apostles and their immediate successors. That argument 
would have been the novelty of the practice, whieh he never asserts, and which, as he lived so 
early, he might have proved, had he had any ground for it. On the contrary, Justin Martyr, 
and Irenzeus, in the second century, and Origen in the beginning of the third, expressly men- 
tion infant baptism as the practice of their times, and, by the latter, this is assigned to Apos- 
‘tolical injunction. Fidus, an African bishop, applied to Cyprian, bishop of Carthage, to know, 
not whether infants were to be baptized, but whether their baptism might take place before 
the eighth day after their birth, that being the day on which circumcision was performed by 
the law of Moses. This question was considered in an African synod, held A, D. 254, at 
which sixty-six bishops were present, and “it was unanimously decreed, ‘that it was not 
necessary to defer baptism to that day; and that the grace of God, or baptism, should be 
given to all, and especially to infants.’” ’This decision was communicated in a letter, from 
Cyprian to Fidus. (9) We trace the practice also downwards. In the fourth century, Am- 
brose says, that “infants who are baptized, are reformed from wickedness to the primitive 
state of their nature ;” (1) and at the end of that century, the famous controversy took place 
between Augustine and Pelagius concerning original sin, in which the uniform practice of 
baptizing infants from the day of the Apostles was admitted by both parties, although they 
assigned different reasons for So little indeed were Tertullian’s absurdities regarded, that 
he appears to have been quite forgotten by this time; for Augustine says he never heard 
of any Christian, catholic or sectary, who aught any other doctrine than that infants are t 
be baptized. (2) Infant baptism is not mentioned in the canons of any couneil; nor is it 
insisted upon as an object of faith in any ereed; and thence we infer that it was a point not 
controverted in any period of the green church, and we know that it was the practice in all 
established churches. Wall says, that Peter Bruis, a Frenchman, who lived about the year 
1030, whose followers were called Petrobrussians, was the first Anntipedebon ae 
had a regular congregation. (3) The Anabaptists of Gerniany took their rise in the be 
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ning of the fifteenth century; but it does not yet appear that there was any congregation of 
Anabaptists in England, till the year 1640.(4) That,a practice which can be traced up to 
the very first periods of the sans and has been, till within very modern times, its uncontra- 
dicted practice, should have a lower authority than Apostolic usage and appointment, may be 
pronounced impossible. It is not like one of those trifling, though somewhat superstitious, 
additions, which even in very early times began to be made to the sacraments ; on the contrary, 
it involves a principle so important as to alter the very nature of the sacrament itself. For 
if personal faith be an essential requisite of baptism in all cases ; if baptism be a visible decla- 
ration of this, and is vicious without it; then mfant baptism was an innovation of so serious 
a nature, that it must have attracted attention, and provoked controversy, which would have 
Jed, if not to the suppression of the error, yet to a diversity of practice in the ancient churches, 
which in point of fact did not exist, Tertullian himself allowing infant baptism in extreme 
cases. 

The senerirs of this sacrament require to be briefly exhibited. Baptism introduces the 
adult believer into the covenant of grace, and the church of Christ; and is the seal, the pledge, 
to him, on the part of God, of the fulfilment of all its "provisions, in time and in eternity ; 
while, on his part, he takes upon himself the obligations of steadfast faith and obedience. 

To the infant child, it is a visible reception into the same covenant and church,—a pledge 
of acceptance through Christ,—the bestowment of a title to all the grace of the covenant as 
circumstances may require, and as the mind of the child may be capable, or made capable, of 
receiving it ; and as it may be sought in future life by prayer, when the period of reason and 
moral choice shall'arrive. It conveys also the present “ blessing” of Christ, of which we are 
assured by his taking children in his arms, and blessing them; which blessing cannot be 
merely nominal, but must be substantial and efficacious. It secures, too, the gift of the Holy 
icine in those secret spiritual-influences, by which the actual regeneration of those children 
Ww 


o die in infancy is effected ; and which are a seed of life in those who are spared, to prepare 


them for instruction in the word of God, as they are taught it by parental care, to incline their 
will and affections to good, and to begin and maintain in them the war against inward and 
outward evil, so that they may be divinely assisted, as reason strengthens, to make their call- 
' ing and election sure. In a word, it is, both as to infants and to adults, the sign and pledge 
of that inward grace, which, although modified in its operations by the difference of their 
cireumstances, has respect to, and flows from, a covenant relation to each of the three persons 
in whose one name they are baptized,—acceptance by the Farnen,—union with Curisz ag 
the head of his mystical body, the church,—and “‘the communion with the Hoty Guosr. 
To these advantages must be added the respect which God bears to the believing act of the 
parents, and to their solemn prayers on the occasion, in both which the child is interested; as 
weil as in that solemn engagement of the parents which the rite necessarily implies, to bring 
up their child in the nurture and admonition of the Lord. : 

To the parents it is a benefit also, It assures them that God will not only be their God; 
but “the God of their seed after them ;” it thus gives them, as the Israelites of old, the right 
to covenant with God for their ‘little ones,” and it is a consoling pledge that their dying 
infant offspring shall be saved; since he who says, “ Suffer little children ta come unto me,” 
has added, “for of such is.the kingdom of heaven.” They are reminded by it also of the 
necessity of acquainting themselves with God’s covenant, that they may diligently teach 
it to their children; and that, as they have covenanted with God for their children, they are 
hound thereby to enforce the covenant conditions upon them as they come to years,—by 
example, as well as by education ; by prayer, as well as by profession of the name of Christ. , 

Ill. The move of baptism remains to be considered. - 

Although the manner in which the element of water is applied in baptism is but a circum- 
stance of this sacrament, it will not be a matter of surprise to those who reflect upon the 
proneness of men to attach undue importance to comparative trifles, that it has produced sa 
much controversy, The question as to the proper subjects of baptism is one which is to be 
respected for its importance ; that as to the mode has occupied more time, and excited greater 
feeling, than it is in any view entitled to. It cannot, however, be passed over, because the 
advocates for immersion are often very troublesome to their fellow Christians, unsettle weak 
minds, and sometimes perhaps, from their zeal foy a form, endanger their own spirituality, 
Against the doctrine that the only legitimate mode of baptizing is by immersion, we may first 
observe that there are several strong presumptions, : 

1. It is not probable, that if immersion were the only allowable mode of baptism, it should 
not have been expressly enjoined. : 

2, It is not probable, that in a religion designed to be universal, a mode of administering 
this ordinance should be obligatory, the practice of which is ill adapted to so many climates, 
where it would be either exceedingly harsh to immerse the candidates, mate and female, strong 
and feeble, in water ; or, in some places, as in the higher latitudes, for a great part of the year, 
impossible. Even if immersion were in fact the original mode of baptizing in the name of 
Christ, these reasons make it improbable that no accommodation of the form should take 
place, without vitiating the ordinance. This some of the stricter Baptists assert, although 


(4) Bishop Tomline’s Elements. 
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they themselves depart from the primitive mode of partaking of the Lord’s Supper, in aecom- 
modation to the customs of their country. He. tae ey 

3 It is still more unlikely, that in a religion of mercy there should be n& consideration of 
health and life in the administration of an ordinance of salvation, since it is certain that im 
countries where cold bathing is little practised, great risk of both is often ineurred, especially 

“in the case of women and delicate persons of either sex, and fatal effects do sometimes oceur. 

4, It is also exceedingly improbable, that in such circumstances of climate, and the unfre- 
quent use of the bath, a mode of baptizing should have been appointed, which, from the — 
shivering, the sobbing, and other bodily uneasiness produced, should distract the thoughts, ~ 
and unfit the mind for a collected performance ofa religious and solemn act of devotion. * 

5. It is highly improbable that the three thousand converts at the Pentecost, who, let it 
observed, were baptized on the same day, were all baptized by immersion; or that the jai - 
and ‘all his” were baptized in the same manner in the night, although the Baptists ine 4 
invented ‘a tank or bath im the prison at Philippi” for that purpose. (stele 

Finally, it is most of all improbable, that a religion like the Christian, so scrupulously deli 
cate, should have enjoined the immerfion of women by men, and in the presence of men. In 
an after age, when immersion came. into fashion, baptisteries, and rooms for women, and — 
changes of garments, and other auxiliaries to this practice, came into use, because they were” 
found necessary to decency ; but there could be no such conveniences in the first instane 
and accordingly we read of none. With all the arrangements of modern_times, baptism by _ 
immersion is not a decent practice; there is not a female, perhaps, who submits to it, whe 
has not a great previous struggle with her delicacy; but that, at a time when no such 
accommodations could be had as have since been found necessary, such a ceremony should 
have been constantly performing wherever the Apostles and first preachers went, and that 
at pools and rivers, in the presence of many spectators, and they sometimes, unbelievers anc 
scoffers, is a thing not rationally credible. P 

We grant that the practice of immersion is ancient; and so are many other superstitious 
appendages to baptism, which were adopted under the notion of making the rite more emblema— 
tical and impressive. We not only trace immersion to the second century, but immersion 
three times, anointing with oil, signing with the sign of the cross, imposition of hands, exor— 
cism, eating milk and honey, putting on of white garments, all connected with baptism, ong, 
first mentioned by Tertullian; the invention of men like himself, who with much genius an 
eloquence had little judgment, and were superstitious to a degree worthy of the darkest ages 
which followed. It was this authority for immersion which led Wall, and other writers on 
the side of infant baptism, to surrender the point to the Antipedobaptists, and to conclude 
that immersion was the Apostolic practice. Several national churehes too, ike our owng 
swayed by the same authority, are favourable to immersion, although they do not. think it 
binding, and generally practise effusion or sprinkling. Poe ; +e 

Neither Tertullian nor Cyprian was, however, so strenuous for immersion as to den 
validity of baptism by aspersion or effusion, In cases of sickness or weakness they only 
sprinkled water upon the face, which we suppose no modern Baptist would allow.» Clinic 
baptism too, or- the baptism of the sick in bed, by aspersion, is allowed by Cyprian to be 
valid ; so that “‘if the persons recover they need nof be baptized by immersion.” (5) Gennadius 
of Marseilles, in the fifth century, says, that baptism was administered in the Gallic church, 
in his time, indifferently by immersion or by sprinkling. In the thirteenth century, Thomas, | 
Aquinas says, “that baptism may be given, not only by*immersion, but also by effusion a 
‘water, or sprinkling with it.” And Erasmus affirms, (6) that in his time it was the custom to 
sprinkle infants in Holland, and to dip them in England. Of these two modes, one only we , 

jostolic. Which that was we shall just now consider. At present it is only % 


‘ 


primitive and Apos V that on : 
necessary to observe, that immersion is not the only mode which can plead antiquity 
favour ; and that, as the superstition of antiquity appears to have gone most in favour of k 
tism by immersion, this is a cireumstance which affords.a strong presumption, that it we 
those additions to the ancient rite which superstition originated. Thismay be made out 
to a moral certainty, without referring at all to the argument from Scripture. The “e 
Christians,” the “primitive Christians,” as they are called by the advocates of imme 
that is, Christians of about the age of Tertullian and Cyprian, and a litt le downward,—w 
practice of immersion is used as an argument to prove that mode only to have had 
tolic sanction,—baptized the candidates Naxep. Thus Wall in his History of Bap 
“The ancient Christians, when they were baptized by immersion, were all baptized nal 
whether they were men, women, or children. They thought it better represented the putti 
off the old man, and also the nakedness hrist on the cross; moreover, as baptism is a 
washing, they judged it should be the 1 ng of the body, not of the clothes.” ‘his is 

- instance of the manner in which they affected to ‘improve the emblematical character of 
ordinance. Robinson also, in his History of Baptism, states the sun thine 
observed, that the primitive Christians bags naked. "There is no ancient historica 
better authenticated than this.” ‘*' They, however,” says Wall, “took t for pre 
serving the modesty of any woman who was to be baptized. None but women ame ne 
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” (5) Bpist. 69. ~ (6) Epist. 76. ee 
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| : 2 
till her body was in the water; then the priest came, and putting her head also under the 
water, he departed, and left her to the women.” ‘Now, if antiquity be pleaded as a proof that 
immersion was thg telly primitive mode of baptizing, it must be pleaded in favour of the gross 
and offensive circumstance of baptizing naked, which was considered of as much importance 
as the other; and then we may safely leave it for any one to say whether he really believes 
that the three thousand persons mentioned in the Acts of the Apostles were baptized naked ? 
and whether, when St. Paul baptized Lydia, she was put into the water naked by her women, 


. and that the Apostle then hastened “to put her head under the water also, using the form of 


baptism, and retired, leaving her to the women” to take her away to dress? Immersion, with 
all its appendages, dipping three times, nakedness, unction, the eating of milk and honey, 
exorcism, &e, bears manifest marks of that disposition to improve upon God’s ordinances, for 
which even the close of the second century was remarkable, and which laid the foundation of 
that general corruption which so speedily followed. 
But we proceed to the New Testament itself, and deny that a single clear case of baptism 
by immersion can be produced from it. y e 
The word itself, as it has been often shown, proves nothing. ‘The verb, with its deriva- 
tives, signifies to dip the hand into a dish, Matt. xxvi, 23; to stain a vesture with blood, 
Rey. xix, 13; to wet the body with dew, Dan. iv, 33; to paint or smear the face with colours ; 
to stain the hand by pressing a substance; to be overwhelmed in the waters as a sunken 
ship; to be drowned by falling into water; to sink, in the neuter sense; to immerse totally ; 
to plunge up to the neck; to be immersed up to the middle; to be drunken with wine; to be 
_ dyed, tinged, and imbued ; to wash by effusion of water; to pour water upon the hands, or 
any other part of the body; to sprinkle. A word then of such large application affords as 
ay proof for sprinkling, or partial dipping, or washing with water, as for immersion init. 
he controversy on this accommodating word has been carried on to weariness; and if even 
-the advocates of immersion could prove, what they have not been able to do, that plunging 1s 
the primary meaning of the term, they would gain nothing, since, in Seripture, it is notoriously 
used to express other applications of water. The Jews had “divers baptisms” in their ser- 
vice; but these washings of the body in or with water, were not immersions, and im soma 
instances they were mere sprinklings, "The Pharisecs “ baptized before they ate,” but this 
baptism was “the washing of hands,” which in eastern countries is done by servants pouring 
water over them, and not by dipping :-—“ Here is Elisha, the son of Shaphat, who poured water 
on the hands of Elijah,” 2 Kings iii, 11; that is, who actedias his servant. Jn the same man- 
ner the feet were washed: “Thou gavest me no water upon, em, my feet,” Luke vii, 44. 
Again, the Pharisees are said to have held the “washing” or baptism “of cups and pots, 
» brazen vessels, and of tables ;” not certainly for the sake of cleanliness, lowei people hold 
the washing or baptism of such utensils for this purpose,) but from superstitious notions of 
urification. Now, as “sprinkling” is prescribed in the Jaw of Moses, and was familiar to 
he Jews, as the mode of purification from uncleanness, as in the case of the sprinkling of the: ° 
water of separation, Num. xix, 19, it is for this reason much more probable that the baptism 
of these vessels was effected by sprinkling, than by either pouring or immersion. But that 
they were not immersed, at least not the whole of them, may he easily made to appear; and 
if “baptism” as to any of these utensils does not signify immersion, the argument from the 
use of the word must be abandoned. Suppose then, the pots, cups, and brazen vessels, to 
have been baptized by immersion ; the “beds” or couches used to recline upon at their meals, 
which they ate in an accumbent posture, couches which were constructed for three or. five 
rsons eech to lie down upon, must certainly have been exempted from the operation of a 
“baptism” by dipping, which was probably practised, like the “ baptism” of their hands, before 
every meal, The word is also used by the LXX, in Dan. iv, 33, where Nebuchadnezzar is 
said to have been wet with the dew of heayen, which was plainly effected, not by his immer» 
sion in dew, but by its descent upon him. Finally, it oceurs in 1 Cor, x, 2, “And were bap. 
tized unto Moses in the cloud and in the sea ;” where also immersion is out of the case. The 
Israelites were not immersed in the sea, for they went through it, “as on dry land ;” and they 


_ were not immersed in the cloud, which was above them. In this case, if the pre of the sea. 
“is referred to, or the descent of rain from the cloud, they were baptized by sprinkl 


ing, or at 
an tence and that there is an allusion to the latter circumstanee, is raade meno 
certain by a passage in the song of Deborah, and other expressions in the Psalms, which speal 
_ of “rain,” and the “ pouring out of water,” and “droppings” from the “ cloud”-which directed 
the march of the Jews in the wilderness. Whatever, therefore, the primary meaning of the 
verb “to baptize” may be, is a question of no importance on one side or the other, Leaving 
the mode of adrninistering baptism, as a religious rite, out of the question, it is used generally, 
at least in the New Testament, not to express immersion in water, but for the act of pouring: 
or sprinkling it; and that baptism, when spoken of as a religious rite, is to he understood aa 
administered by iramersion, no satisfactory instance can be adduced. 
“The baptism of John is the first instance usually adduced in proof of this practice :—The 
multitudes who went out to him were “ Sapiied: of him iw Jordan ;” they were therefore - 


my Cree : ¢ \ wa * 
= To 8a: ‘nothing here of the labovious, and apparently impossible, task imposed upon John, 
_ of plun the multitudes, who flocked to him day by day, into the river ; and the indecency 
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ef the whole proceeding when women were also concerned ; it is plain that the principal 

object of the Evangelist, in making this statement, was to point out the place where John 


exercised his ministry and baptized, and not to describe the mode; if the latter is at all 


~~ referred to, it must be acknowledged that this was incidental to the other design. Now it so 


a 


happens, that we have a passage which relates to John’s baptism, and which can only be 
airly interpreted by referring to HIS MODE OF BAPTIZING, as the wins consideration ; a pas- 
e, too, which John himself uttered at the very time he was baptizing “in Jordan.” “I 
ined baptize pout water unto repentance ; but he that cometh after me is mightier 
anf: he i 


baptize you with the Holy Ghost and with fire.” Our translators, in this 


_ /passage, aware of the absurdity of translatmg the preposition ev, in, have ictichoe rendered 
tt with; but the advocates of 1mmersion do not stumble at trifles, and boldly rush into the 


absurdity of Campbell’s translation, “I indeed baptize you in water, he will baptize you in 
the Holy Ghost and fire.’ Unfortunately for this translation, we have not only the utter 
senselessness of the phrases baplized, phinged in the Holy Ghost, and plunged in fire, to set 
against it; but also the very history of the completion of this prophetic declaration, and that 
‘not only as to the fact that Christ did indeed baptize his disciples with the Eloly Ghost and 
with fire, but also as to the mode in which this baptism was effected s “And there appeared 
unto them cloven tongues like‘as of fire, and it sar upon each of them. And they were all 
filled with rum Hoxry Guosr.” Thus the baptism of the Holy Ghost and of fire was a 
descent uron, and not an immersion iro, ith this too agree all the accounts of the bap- 
tism of the Holy Spirit: they are all from above, like the pouring out or shedding of water upon 
the head; nor is there any expression in Scripture which bears the most remote resemblance 
to immersing, plunging in the Holy Ghost. hen our Lord received the baptism of the Eloly 
Ghost, “the Spirit of God pescenvep like a dove, and L1@HTED upon him.” When Corne- 
lius and his family received the same gift, “the Eloly Ghost rau on all them which heard 
the word ;” “and they of the circumcision that believed were astonished, because that on the 
Gentiles also was roureD our the gift of the Holy Ghost,” which, as the words imply, had 
been in like manner “ powred out on them.” The common phrase, to “receive” the Holy Ghost, 
is also inconsistent with the idea of being immersed, plunged into the Holy Ghost ; and finally, 
when St. Paul connects the baptism with water, and the baptism with the Eloky Ghost 
together, as in the words of John the Baptist just quoted, he expresses the mode of the bap- 
tism of the Spirit in the same manner: “ According to his mercy he saved us by the washin 
of regeneration, and renewing of the Holy Ghost ; which mx step on vs abundantly, throug 
Jesus Christ our Saviour,” ‘Titus ili, 5, 6. "That the mode therefore in which John baptized 
was by pouring water upon his disciples, may he concluded from his using the same word to. 
express the powring out, the descent, of the Spirit upon the disciples of Jesus. For if baptisna 
necessarily means immersion, and John baptized by immersion, then did not Jesus baptize his 
disciples with the Holy Ghost. He might bestow it upon them, but he did not baptize them 
with it, according to the Immersionists, since he only “poured it upon them,” ‘shed it upon 
them,” caused it “to fall upon them ;” none of which, according to them, is baptism. It fol- 
lows, therefore, that the prediction of John was never fulfilled, because, im their sense of 
baptizing, none of the disciples of Jesus mentioned in the Acts of the Apostles ever receixed 
the Holy Ghost but by effusion. ‘This is the dilemma into which they put themselves. ‘They 
must allow that baptism is not in this passage used for immersion; or they must deny that 
Jesus ever did baptize with the Holy Ghost. ; per 
To baptize “in Jordan,” does not then signify to plunge in the river of Jordan. John made 
the neighbourhood of Jordan the principal place of his ministry. Tither at the fountains of 
some favoured district, or at some river, baptize he must because of the multitudes who came 
to his baptism, in a country deficient in springs, and of waterin general ; -but there are several 
ways of understanding the phrase “in Jordan,” which give a sufficiently good sense, and 
involve no contradiction to the words of John himself, who makes his baptism an effusion of 
water, to answer to the effusion of the Holy Spirit, as administered by Jesus. It may be 
taken as a note of place, not of mode, “In Jordan,” therefore, the expression of St. Matthew 
is, in St. John, “i Bethabara, beyond,” or situate on, “Jordan, where John was baptizing ;” 
and this seems all that the expression was intended to mark, and is the sense to be preferred. 
It is thus equivalent to “at Jordan,” “at Bethabara, situate on Jordan;” at being a frequent 
sense of ¢. Or it may signify that the water of Jordan was made use of by John for baptiz- 
ing, however it might be app ied; for we should think it no violent mode of expression to say 
_that we washed ourselves in a-river, although we should mean, not that we plunged ourselves 
into it, but merely that we took up the water in our hands, and applied it in the way of effu- 
sion. Or it may be taken to express his baptizing in the bed of the river, into which he must 
have descended with the baptized, in order to take up the water with his hand, or with 
some small vessel, as represented in ancient bass-reliefs, tape it out upon them. This would 
be the position of any baptizer using a river at all accessible by a shelving bank ; and when 


within the bed of the stream, he might as traly be said to be im the river, when mere oo 
! * 


~ was the principal thing to be pointed out, as if he had been immersed in the water, 


Jordan in this respect is rather remarkable, having, according to Maundrell, an outermost 
bank formed by its occasional “swellings”? ‘The remark of this traveller is, “ After having: 
descended the outermost bank, you go « fivlong upon a level strand, before you come to the 


-. CU 
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immediate bank of the river.” Any of these views of the import of the phrases “in Jordan,” 
“in the river of Jordan,” used plainly with intention to point out the place where John exer- 
cised his ministry, will sufficiently explain them, without involving us in the mextricable diffi. 
culties which embarrass the theory, that John baptized only by immersion, 'To go indeed to 
a river to baptize, would in such countries as our own, where water for the mere purpose of 
effusion may readily be obtained out of cisterns, pumps, &c, very naturally suggests to the 
simple reader, that the reason for John’s choice of a river was, that it afforded the means of 
immersion, But in those countries the case was different. Springs, as we have said, were 
scarce, and the water for domestic purposes had to be fetched daily by the women in pitchers 
from the nearest rivers and fountains, which rendered the domestic supply scanty, and of 
course valuable, But even if this reason did not exist, baptism in rivers would not, as a mat- 
ter of course, imply immersion. Of this we hayé an instance in the customs of the people of 
Mesopotamia, mentioned in the Journal of Wolfe, the missionary. This sect of Christians 
call themselves “the followors of St. John the Baptist, who was a follower of Christ.” Among 
many other questions, Mr. Wolfe eq arin of one of them respecting their mode of baptism, 
and was answered, “The priests or bishop baptize children thirty days old. They take the 
child to the banks of the river; a relative or friend holds the child near the surface of the 
water, while the priest sprinkles the element upon the child, and with prayers they name the 
child.” (7) Mr. Wolfe asks, “Why do they baptize in rivers?” Answer: ‘Because St. 
John the Baptist baptized in the river Jordan.’ ‘The same account was given afterward by 
one of their lleleoge or high priests: “'They carry the children after thirty days to the river, 
the priest says a prayer, the godfather takes the child to the river, while the priest sprinkles 
it with water.” ‘Thus we have in modern times river baptism without immersion; and 
among the Syrian Christians, though immersion is used, it does not take place till after the 
me baptismal rite, pouring water upon the child in the name of the Trinity, has been per- 
ormed. 

The second proof adduced by the Immersionists is taken from the baptism of our Lord, who 
is said, Matt. 1ii, 16, “to have gone up straightway out of the water.” Here, however, the 
ian used signifies Jrom, and avsBn aro rv vdaros, is simply “he went up from the water.” 

e grant that this might have been properly said in whatever way the apsien had. been 
previotsly performed ; but then it certainly in itself affords no argument on which to build 
the notion of the immersion of our Saviour. . ee 

The great passage of the Immersionists, however, is Acts viii, 38, 39) "An they went 

down both into the water, both Philip and the eunuch, and he baptized him; and wl they 
were come up out of the water,” &c. This is relied upon as a decisive proof of the immersion 
and emersion of the eunuch. If so, however, it proves too much; for nothing is said of the 
eunuch which is not said of Philip, “'They went down orn into the water,”— And when 
ruey were come up out of the water ;”—and so Philip must have immersed himself as well as 
the eunuch. Nor will the prepositions determine the case ; they would have been employed 
properly had Philip and the eunuch gone info the water by partial or by entire immersion, 
and therefore come out of it on dry land; and with equal propriety, and according to the 
habitual use of the same prepositions by Greek writers, they would express going to the 
watet, without going indo it, and returning from it, and not out of it, for ss is spoken of place, 
and properly signifies at, or it indicates motion toward a certain limit, and, for any thing that 
aeecne to the contrary in the history of the eunuch’s baptism, that limit may just as well be 
placed at the nearest verge of the water as in the middle of it. Thus the LXX say, Isa.. 
xxvi, 2, “The king sent Rabshakeh from Lachish, es, to Jerusalem,” certainly not into it, for 
the city was not captured. The sons of the Prophets “came, ss, to Jordan to cut wood,” 
2 Kings vi, 4. They did not, we suppose,.go into the water to perform that work. Peter 
was bid to “go, ss, to the sea, and cast a hook,” not surely to go into the sea; and our Lord, 
Matt. v, 1, “went up, ss, toa mountain,” but not into it. The corresponding preposition ex, 
which signifies, when used of place, from, out of, must be measured by the meaning of es. 
When es means into, then sk means out of ; but when it means simply to, then e« can express 
no more than jrom. Thus this passage is nothing to the arr of the Immersionists, 

The next proof relied upon in favour of immersion, is John iii, 22, 23: “ After these things 
came Jesus and his disciples into the land of Judea, and there he tarried with them and bap- 
tized ; and John also was baptizing in ASnon, near to Salim, because there was much water 
there, and they ‘came and were baptized.” The Immersionists can see no reason for either 
Jesus or John baptizing where there was much water, but that they plunged their converts. — 
The true reason for this has however been already given. Where could the multitudes who 
came for baptism be assembled? Clearly, not in houses. The preaching was in the fields; 
and since the rite which was to follow a ministry which made such an impression, and drew ~ 
together such crowds, was baptism, the necessity of the case must lead the Baptist to Jordan, | 
or to some other district, where, if a river was wanting, fountains at least existed. The 
necessity was equal in this case, whether the mode of baptism were that of aspersion, of pour 
a of immersion. ‘Sng ; 

he Baptists, however, have magnified Ainon, which signifies the fountain of On, into a 
place of “many and great waters.” Unfortunately, however, no such powerful fountain, 


(7) Journal, vol. ii, p. 311, 


a 
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sending out many streams of water fit for plunging multitudes into, has ever been found by 
travellers, although the country has been often visited ; and certainly if its streams had been 
of the copious and remarkable character assigned to them, they could not have vanished. It 
rather appears, however, that the “much water,” or “many waters,” in the text, refers rather 
to the whole tract of country, than to the fountain of On itself; because it appears to be given 
by the Evangelist as the reason why Jesus and his disciples came into the same neighbour~ 
hood to baptize. Different baptisms were administered, and therefore in different places. 
‘The baptism administered by Jesus at this time was one of multitudes; this appears from the 
remark of one of John’s disciples to his Master: “He that was with thee beyond Jordan, to 
whom thou barest witness, behold, the same baptizeth, and aLL MEN come to him.” The place 
or places too, where Jesus baptized, although in the same district, could not be very near, 
since John’s disciple mentions the multitudes who came to be baptized by Jesus, or rather b 
his disciples, as a piece of information; and thus we find a reason for the mention of the muc’ 
water, or many waters, with reference to the district of country itself, and not to the single 
fountain of On, The tract had probably many fountains-in it, which, as being a peculiarit 
in a country not generally so distinguished, would lead to the use of the expression, “much 
water,” although not one of these fountains or wells might be sufficient to allow of the plung- 
ing of numbers of people, and probably was not. Indeed if the disciples of Jesus baptized by 
immersion, the Immersionists are much more concerned to discover “ much water,” “man 
waters,” “large and deep streams,” somewhere else in the district than at ASnon; because it 
is plain from the narrative, that the number of candidates for John’s baptism had greatly fallen 
off at that time, and that the people now generally flocked to Christ. Hence the remark of 
John, verse 30, when his disciples had informed him that Jesus was baptizing in the neigh- 
bourhood, and that “all men came to him,”—“ He must increase, I must decrease.” Hence 
also the observation of the Evangelist in the first verse of the next chapter, “The Pharisees 
had heard that Jesus made and baptized more disciples than John.” 

As thesé instances all so plainly fail to serve the cause of immersion, we neod not dwell 
upon the others. The improbability of three thousand persons being immersed on the day of 
Pentecost, has been already mentioned. The baptism of Saul, of Lydia, of the Philippian 
jailer, and-of the family of Cornelius, are all instances of house baptism, and, for that reason, 
are still Jess likely to have been by plunging. The Immersionists, indeed, invent “tanks,” 
or “baths,” for this purpose, in all these houses; but, as nothing of the kind appears on the 
face of the history, or is even incidentally suggested, suppositions prove nothing. 

Thus all the presumptions before mentioned, against the practice of immersion, lie full 
against it, without any relief from the Scriptures themselves. Not one instance can be shown 
of that practice from the New Testament ;, while, so far as baptism was emblematical of the 
pouring out of the Holy Spirit, the doctrine of immersion wholly destroys its significancy. 
In fact, if the true mode of son be immersion only, then must we wholly give up the 
phrase, the baptism of the Holy Spirit, which in any other mode than that of powring out was 
never administered. 

The only argument left for the advocates of immersion is the supposed allusion to the mode 
of baptism contained in the words of St. Paul, Rom. vi, 3, 4: “* Know ye not that so many of 
us as were baptized into Jesus Christ, were baptized into his death? ‘Therefore we are 
buried with him by baptism, into death; that, like as Christ was raised up from the dead by 
the glory of the Father, even so we also should walk in newness of life.” It is necessary, 
however, to quote the next verses also, which are dependent upon the foregoing, “ For if we 
have been pian rep together,” still by baptism, “in the likeness of his death, we shall be also 
in the likeness of his resurrection; knowing this, that our old man is crucirizp with him, 
that the body of sin might be destroyed, that henceforth we should not serve sin. For he that 
is dead is freed from sin,” v, 5-7. Why then do not the advocates of immersion go forward 
to these verses, so inseparably connected with those they are so ready to quote, and show us 
a resemblance, not only between baptism by immersion, and being buried with Christ; but 
also between immersion, and being “planted with Christ?” If the allusion of the Apostle is 
to the planting of a young tree im the earth, there is clearly but a very partial, not a total 
immersion in the case; and if it be to Grarrine a branch upon a tree, the resemblance is still 
more imperfect. Still farther, as the Apostle in the same connection speaks of our being 
“cruciriny with Christ,” and that also by baptism, why do they not show us how immersion 
in water resembles the nailing of a body to a cross ? 

But this striking and important text 1s not to be explained by a fancied resemblance between 
a burial, as they choose to call it, of the body in water, and the burial of Christ; as if a dip 
or a plunge could have any resemblance to that separation from the living, and that laying 
aside of a body in the sepulchre, which burial implies. This forced thought darkens and 
enervates the whole passage, instead of bringing forth its powerful sentiments into clearer 
view. The manifest object of the Apostle in the whole of this part of his Epistle, was to show, 
that the doctrine of justification by faith alone, which he had just been establishing, could not 
in any true believer lead to licentiousness of life. “ Whatthen shall we say? Shall we con- 
tinue in sin that grace may abound? God forbid! How shall we that are pean to sin, live 
any longer therein?” 'The reason then which is given by the Apostle why true believers 
CANNOT continue in sin, is, that they are “DxEap to sin,” which is his answer to the objection. 
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Now, this mystical death to sin he proceeds to attribute to the instRUMENTALITY of baptism, 
taking it to be an act of that faith in Christ of which it was the external expression ; and then 


he immediately runs into a favourite comparison, which under various forms occurs in hia — 


writings, sometimes accompanied with the same allusion to baptism, and sometimes referring 
only to “faith” as the instrument,—a comparison between the mystical death, burial, and 
resurrection of believers, and the death, burial, and resurrection of Christ. This is the com- 

arison of the text ; not a comparison between our mystical death, and baptism ; nor between 

aptism, and the death and burial of Christ; either of which lay wide of the Apostle’s inten- 
tion. Baptism, as an act of faith, is, in fact, expressly made, not a figure of the effects which 
follow, as stated in the text, but the means of effecting them, ‘Know ye not that so many 
of us as were baptized into Jesus Christ, were baptized into his death ;” we enter by this 
raeans into the experience of its efficacy in effecting a mystical death in us; in other words 
Wh Die with him, or, as it is expressed in verse 6, “Our old man is crucified with him” Still 
farther, “by baptism,” 61a rs Barrioparos, through, or by means of, baptism, “ we are BURIED 
with him ;” we not only die to sin and the world, but we are separated wholly from it, as the 
body of Christ was separated from the living world, when laid in the sepulchre; the connec- 
tion between sin and the world and us is completely broken; and those who are buried and 

ut out of sight are no longer reckoned among men; nay, as the slave (for the Apostle brings 
in this figure aiso) is by death and burial wholly put, out of the power of his former master, 
so, “that we should not serve sin; for he that is dead is freed from sin.” But we also mysti- 
‘eally rise with him; “that like as Christ was raised from the dead by the glory of the Father, 
even so we also should walk in newness of life,” having new connections, new habits, new 
enjoyments, and new hopes. We have a similar passage in Col. ii, 12, and it has a similar 
interpretation: “Buried with him in baptism, wherein also ye are risen with him, through the 
faith of the operation of God, who hath raised him from the dead.” In the preceding verse 
the Apostle had been speaking of the mystical praru of Christians, under the phrase, “ put- 
ting off the body of the sins of the flesh ;” then, as in his Epistle to the Romans, he adds our 
mystical BURIAL with Christ, which is a heightened representation of death ; and then also, 
our RISING oe with Christ, Here too all these three effects are attributed to baptism as 
the means. e put off the body of sins “by the circumcision of Christ,” that is, as we have 
seen, by Christian circumcision or baptism; we are buried with him by baptism; ¢v being 
obviously used here, like da, to denote the instwwument; and by baptism we rise with him into 
a new life. 

Now, to institute a comparison between a mode of baptism and the burial of Christ, wholly 
destroys the meaning of the passage ; for how can the Apostle speak of baptism as an emblem 
of Christ’s burial, when he argues from it as the instrument of our death unto sin, and separa- 
tion from it by a mystical burial? ‘Nor is baptism here made use of as the emblem of our 
own spiritual death, burial, and resurrection. As an emblem, even immersion, though it 
might put forth a clumsy type of burial and rising again, is wanting in not being emblemati- 
cal of pearu; and yet all three, our mystical death, burial, and rising again, are distinctly 
wae. of, and must all hé found represented in some rypx. But the rype made use of by 
the Apostle is manifestly not baptism, but the death, the burial, and the resurrection of our 
Lord; and in this view he pursues this bold and impressive figure to even the verge of alle- 
gory, in the succeeding verses: “For he that is dead is freed from sin. Now if we be dead 
with Christ, we believe that we shall also live with him: Knowing that Christ being raised 
from the dead dieth no more; death hath no more dominion over him. Yor in that he died, 
he died unto sin once; but in that he liveth, he liveth unto God; Likewise reckon ye also 
yourselves to be dead indeed unto sin, but alive unto God through Jesus Christ our Lord.” 

In the absence therefore of all proof, that, in any instance found in the New Testament, 
baptism was administered by immersion; with so many presumptions against that indecent 

vactice as have been stated; with the decisive evidence also of a designed correspondence 
ietteen the baptism, the pouring out, of the Holy Spirit, and the baptism, the pouring out, of 
water; we may conclude, with confidence, that the latter was the Apostolic mode of admi 
nistering that ordinance; and that first washing, and then immersion, were introduced later, 
toward the latter end of the second century, along with several other superstitious additions 
to this important sacrament, originating in that “will-worship” which presumed to destroy 
the simplicity of God’s ordinances, under pretence of (8) rendering them more emblematical 
and impressive. Even if immersion had been the original mode of baptizing, we should, in 
the absence of any command on the subject, direct or implied, have thought the church at 


(8) Baptism, as an emblem, points out, 1, The washing away of the guilt and pollution of sin. 2. The 
pouring out of the Holy Spirit. In Scripture it is made an emblem of these two, and of these only. Some 
of the superstitions above alluded to sin therefore by excess; but immersion sins by defect. It retains the 
ereblematical character of the rite as tothe washing away of sin; but it loses it entirely as to the gift of the 
Holy Ghost ; and, beyond the washing away of sin, is an emblern of nothing for which we have any Serip- 
tural authority to make it emblematical. Immersion, therefore, as distinct from every other mode of applying 
water to the body, means nothing. 'o say that it figures our spiritual death and resurrection, has, we have 
seen, no authority from the texts used to prove it ; and to make a sudden pop under wator to be emblematical 
of burial, is as far-fetched a conceit as any which adorns the Emblems of Quarles, without any portion af 
the ingenuity. . 


+ 
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liberty to accommodate the manner of applying water to the body in the name of the Trinity, 
in which the essence of the rite consists, to different climates and manners; but it is satisfac- 
tory to discover that all the attempts made to impose upon Christians a practice repulsive to 
the feelings, dangerous to the health, and offensive to delicacy, is destitute of all Scriptural 
authority, and of really primitive practice, 


CHAPTER TV. 


Tue INsTiTtuTioNs oF THE CHurcu.—THE Lorp’s SupPpER. 


THe agreement and difference between baptism and the Lord’s Supper are well stated by 
the Church of Scotland in its Catechism: ‘The sacraments of baptism and the Lord’s Supper 
agree, in that the author of both is God; the spiritual part of both is Christ and his benefits ; 
both are seals of the same covenant; to be dispensed by ministers of the Gospel, and none 
other ; and to be continued in the church of Christ until ie second coming.” ‘These sacra- 
ments differ, in that baptism is to be administered but once with water,—and that even to 
infants; whereas the Lord’s Supper is to be administered often, in the elements of bread and 
wine, to represent and exhibit Christ as spiritual nourishment to the soul, and to confirm our 
continuance and growth in him, and that only to such as are of years and ability to examine 
themselves.” ; 

_ As baptism was substituted for circumcision, so the Lord’s Supper was put by our Saviour 
in the place of the passover; and was instituted immediately after celebrating that ordinance 
for the last time with his disciples. The passover was an eminent type of our Lord’s sacri- 
fice and of its benefits; and since he was about to fulfil that symbolical rite which from age 
to age had continued to exhibit it to the faith and hope of ancient saints, it could have no 
place under the new dispensation. Christ in petson became the true passover; and a new 
rite was necessary to commemorate the spiritual deliverance of men, and to convey and con- 
ce: its benefits. The circumstances of its institution are explanatory of its nature and 
esion, ™~ 

On the night when the first-born of Egypt were slain, the children of Israel were com- 
manded to take a lamb for every house, to kill it, and to sprinkle the blood Upon the posts of 
their doors, so that the destroying angel might pass over the houses of all who had attended 
to this injunction. Not only were the first-born children thus preserved alive, but the effect 
was the deliverance of the whole nation from their bondage in Egypt, and their becoming the 
visible church and people of God by virtue of a special covenant. In commemoration.of these 
events, the feast of the passover was made annual, and at that time all the males of Judea 
assembled before the Lord in Jerusalem ; a lamb was provided for every house; the blood 
was poured under the altar by the priests, and the lamb was eaten by the people in their 
tents or houses. At this domestic and religious feast, every master of a family took the cup 
of thanksgiving, and gave thanks with his family to the God of Israel. As soon, therefore, 
as our Lord, acting as the master of his family, the disciples, had finished this the usual pas- 
chal ceremony, he proceeded to a new and distinct action: * He took bread,” the bread then 
on the table, “and gave thanks, and brake it, and gave it to them, saying, This is my body 
which is given for you; this do in remembrance of me. Likewise also the cup after supper,” 
the cup with the wine which had been used in the paschal supper, “saying, This cup is the 
‘New Testament in my blood, which is shed for you ;”-or, as it is expressed by St. Matthew, 
“ And he took the cup, and gave thanks, and gave it to them, saying, Drink ye all of it ; for 
this is my blood of the New Testament, which is shed for many for the remission of sins.” 
| That this was the institution of a standing rite, and not a temporary action to be confined 
to the disciples then presert with him, is made certain from 1 Cor. xi, 23-26: “ For I have 
received of the Lord that which also I delivered to you, that the Lord Jesus, the same night 
in which he was betrayed, took bread, and when he had given thanks he brake it, and said, 
Take, eat, this is my body, which is broken for you; this do in remembrance of me. After the 
same manner also he took the cup, when he had supped, saying, This cup is the New Testa- 
ment in my blood ; this do ye, as oft as ye drink it, in remembrance of me. For as often as 
ye eat this bread, and drink this cup, ye do show the Lord’s death till he come.” From these 
‘words we learn, 1. That St. Paul received a special revelation as to this ordinance, which 
must have had a higher object than the mere commemoration of an historical fact, and must 
be supposed to have been made for the purpose of enjoining it upon him to establish this rite 
in the churches raised up by him, and of enabling him rightly to understand its authority and 
purport, where he found it already appointed by the first founders of the first churches. 
2. That the command of Christ, “This do in remembrance of me,” which was originally 

iven to the disciples present with Christ at the last passoyer, is laid by St. Paul upon the 

Jorinthians, 3. That he regarded the Lord’s Supper as a rite to be “ often” celebrated, and 
that in all future time until the Lord himself should “come” to judge the world. The per- 
petual obligation of this ordinance cannot therefore be reasonably disputed. 

Of the nature of this great and affecting rite of Christianity, different and very opposite 

~ opinions have been formed, arising partly from the elliptical and figurative modes of expres: 
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; Po 
sion adopted by Christ at its institution ; but more especially from the influence of superstition 
upon sonté, and the extreme of affected rationalism upon others. 4 - 

The first is the monstrous theory of the Church of Rome, as contradictory to the Holy 
Scriptures, whose words it professes to receive in their literal meaning, as it is revolting to 
the senses and reason of mankind. 

“Tt is conceived that the words, ‘ This is my body ; This is my blood,’ are to be understood 
in their most literal sense; that when Jesus pronounced these words, he changed, by his 
almighty power, the bread upon the table into his body, and the wine into his blood, and 
really delivered his body and blood into the hands of his Apostles; and that at all times when 
the Lord’s Supper is administered, the priest, by pronouncing these words with a good inten- 
tion, has the power of making a similar change. This change is known by the name of 
transubstantiation; the propriety of which name is conceived to consist in this, that although 
the bread and wine ate not changed in figure, taste, weight, or any other accident, it is believed 
‘that the substance of them is completely destroyed ; that in place of it, the substance of the 
body and blood of Christ, although clothed with all the sensible properties of bread and wine, 
is truly present ; and that the persons who receive what has been consecrated by pronouncing 
these words, do not receive bread and wine, but literally partake of the body and blood of 
Christ, and really eat his flesh, and drink his blood. It is farther conceived, that the bread 
and wine thus changed, are presented by the priest to God; and he receives the name of 

riest, because in laying them upon the altar he offers to God a sacrifice, which, although it 
distinguished from all others by being without the shedding of blood, is a true propitiatory 
sacrifice for the sins of the dead and-of the living,—the body and blood of Christ, which were 
presented on the cross, again presented in the sacrifice of the mass, It is conceived, that the 
materials of this sacrifice, being truly the body and blood of Christ, possess an intrinsic virtue, 
which does not depend upon the disposition of him who receives them, but operates immedi- 
ately upon all who do not obstruct the operation-by a moftal sin. Hertte it is accounted of 
great umportance for the salvation of the sick and dying, that parts of these materials should 
be sent to them; and it is understood that the practice of partaking in private of a small por- 
tion of what the priest has thus transubstantiated, is, in all respects, as proper and salutary 
as joining with others in the Lord’s Supper. It is farther conceived, that as the bread and 


wine, when converted into the [body and] blood of Christ, are a natural object ‘of reverence 
and adoration to Christians, it is highly proper to worship them upon the altar; and that it 


is expedient to carry them about in solemn procession, that they may receive the homage of 
all who meet them, What had been transubstantiated was therefore lifted up for the purpose 
of receiving adoration, both when it was shown to the people at the altar, and when it was 
carried about. Hence arose that expression in the Church of Rome, the elevation of the host, 
elevatio hostiw. But, as the wine in being carried about was exposed to accidents inconsistent 
with the veneration due to the body and blood of Christ, it became customary to send only 
the bread ; and, in order to satisfy those who for this reason did not receive the wine, they 
were taught that, as the bread was changed into the body of Christ, they partook by con- 
comitancy of the blood with the bedy. In process of time, the people were not allowed to 
rtake of the cup; and it was said, that when Jesus spake these words, ‘ Drink ye all of it,” 
e was addressing himself only to his Apostles, so that his command was fulfilled when the 
priests, the successots of the Apostles, drank of the cup, although the people were excluded. 
And thus the last part of this system conspired with the first in exalting the clergy very far 
above the laity. For the same persons who had the power of changing bread and wine into 
the body and blood of Christ, and who presented what they had thus made, as a sacrifice for 
the sins of others, enjoyed the partaking of the cup, while communion in one kind only was 
permitted to the people.” (9) 

So violently are these notions a! Le to the common sense of mankind, that the ground to 
which the Romish writers have always been driven in their defence, is the authority of their 
Church, and the necessity of implicit faith in its interpretations of Seripture ; principles which 
shut out the use of Scripture entirely, and open the door to every heresy and fanatical folly. 
But for the ignorance and superstition of Europe during the middle ages, this monstrous per« 
version of a sacred rite could not have been effected, and even then it was not established as 
an article of faith without many struggles. Almost all writers on the Protestant controversy 
will furnish a sufficient confutation of this capital attempt to impose upon the credulity of 
mankind ; and to them, should it need any refutation, the reader may be referred. 

The mind of Luther, so powerful to throw off dogmas which had nothing but human autho- 
rity to support them, was, as to the sacrament, held in the bonds of carly association. He 
concluded that the body and blood of Christ are really present in the Lord’s Supper ; but, 
aware of the absurdities and selfcontradictions of transubstantiation, he laid hold of a doc- 
trine which some writers, in the Romish Church itself, had continued to prefer to the papal 
dogma above stated. This was designated by the term consubstantiation, which allows that 
the bread and wine remain the same after ¢onsecration as before. Thus he escapes the 
absurdity of contradicting the very Senses of men. It was held, however, by Luther, that 
though the bread and wine remain unchanged, yet that, together with them, the body and 

ee 
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(9) Bishop Tomline on the Articles, 
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blood of Christ are literally received by the communicants. Some of his immediate followers 
did not, however, admit more on this point, than that the body and blood of Christ were 
really present in the sacrament; but that the manner of that presence was an inexplicable 
mystery. Yet, in some important respects, Luther and the Consubstantialists wholly esea: 
the errors'of the Church of Rome as to this sacrament. ‘They denied that it was a sacrifice ; 
and that the presence of the body and blood of Christ gave to it any physical virtue acting 
independently of the disposition of the receiver; and that it rendered the elements the objects 
of adoration. Their error, therefore, may be considered rather of a speculative than of a prac- 
tical nature ; and was adopted probably in deference to what was conceived to be the literal 
meaning of the words of Christ when the Lord’s Supper was instituted, 

A third view was held by some of Luther’s contemporaries, which has been thus described : 
“Carolostadt, a professor with Luther in the university of Wittenberg, and Zuinglius, a 
native of Switzerland, the founder of the Reformed churches, or those Protestant churches 
which are not Lutheran, taught that the bread and wine in the Lord’s Supper are the signs of 
the absent body and blood of Christ; that when Jesus said, ‘This is my body, This is my 
blood, he used a figure exactly of the same kind with that, by which, according to the abbre- 
viations continually practised in ordinary speech, the sign is often put for the thing signified. 
As this figure is common, so there were two circumstances which would prevent the Apostles 
from misunderstanding it, when used in the institution of the Lord’s Supper. The one was, 
that they saw the body of Jesus then alive, and therefore could not suppose that they were 
eating it. ‘The other was, that they had just been partaking of a Jewish festival, in the 
institution of which the very same figure had been used. For in the night in which the 
children of Israel escaped out of Egypt, God said of the lamb which he commanded every 
house to eat and slay, ‘It is the Lord’s passover,’ Exod. xii, 11; not meaning that it was the 
action of the Lord passing over every house, but the token and pledge of that action. It is 
admitted by all Christians, that there is such a figure used in one part of the institution. 
‘When our Lord says, ‘ This cup is the new covenant in my blood,’ none suppose him to mean 
the cup is the covenant, but all believe that he means to call it the memorial, or the sign, or 
the seal of the covenant. If it be understood, that, agreeably to the analogy of language, he 
uses a similar figure when he says, ‘ This is my body,’ and that he means nothing more than, 
«This is the sign of my body,’ we are delivered from all the absurdities implied in the literal 
interpretation, to which the Roman Catholics think it necessary to adhere. We give the 
words a more natural interpretation than the Lutherans do, who consider, “This is my body, 
as intended to express a proposition which is totally different, ‘My body is with this ;’ and 
we escape from the difficulties in which they are involved by their forced interpretation. 

“Farther, by this method of interpretation, there is no ground left for that adoration which 
the Church of Rome pays to the bread and wine; for they are ef the signs of that which 
is believed to be absent. There is no ground for accounting the Lord’s Supper to the dis- 
honour of ‘the High Priest of our profession,’ a new sacrifice presented by an earthly priest ; 
for the bread and wine are only the memorials of that sacrifice which was once offered on the 
cross. And, lastly, this interpretation destroys the Popish idea of a physical virtue in the 
Lord’s Supper ; for if the bread and wine are signs of what is absent, their use must be to 
excite the remembrance of it ; but this is a use which cannot possibly exist with regard to 
any, but those whose minds are thereby put into a proper frame; and therefore the Lord’s 
Supper becomes, instead of a charm, a mental exercise, and the efficacy of it arises not ex opere 
operate, but ex opere operantis.” 

With much truth, this opinion falls short of the whole truth, and therefore it has been made 
the basis of that view of the Lord’s Supper which reduces it to a mere religious commemora- 
tion of the death of Christ, with this addition, that it has a natural fitness to produce salutary 
emotions, to possess our minds with religious reflections, and to strengthen virtuous resolu- 
tions. Some divines of the Church of England, and the Socinians generally, have adopted, 
and endeavoured to defend, this interpretation. 

The fourth opinion is that of the Reformed churches, and was taught with great suceess by 
Calvin. It has been thus well epitomized by Dr. Hill: ea 

“He knew that former attempts to reconcile the systems of Luther and Zuinglius had 
proved fruitless. But he saw the importance of uniting Protestants upon a point, wit phi 
to which they agreed in condemning the errors of the Church of Rome; and his zeal in 
renewing the attempt was probably quickened by the sincere friendship which he entertained’ 
for Melancthon, who was the successor of Luther, while he himself had succeeded Zuinglius 


. in conducting the reformation. in Switzerland. He thought that the system of Zuinglius did 


not come up to the force of the expressions used in Scripture; and, although he did not 
approve of the manner in which the Lutherans explain these expressions, it appeared to him 
that there was a sense in which the full significancy of them might be preserved, and a great 
part of the Lutheran language might continue to be used. As he agreed with Zuinglius, in 
thinking that the bread and wine were the signs of the body and blood of Christ, which were 
not locally present, he renounced both transubstantiation and consubstantiation. He i 

farther with Zuinglius, in thinking that the use of these signs, being a memorial of the sacri- 
fice once offered on the cross, was intended to produce a moral effect. But he taught, that to 
all who remember the death of Christ in a proper manner, Christ, by the use of these signs, is 
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spiritually present,—present to their minds; and he considered this spiritual presence as 
giving a significancy, that goes far beyond the Socinian sense, to these words of Paul: ‘The 
cup of blessing which we bless, is it not the communion of the bleod of Christ ? the bread which 
we break, is it not the communion of the body of Christ? It is not the blessing pronounced 
which makes any change upon the cup; but to all who join with becoming affection in the 
thanksgiving then uttered in the name of the congregation, Christ is spiritually present, so 
that they may emphatically be said to partake, Kcowwvev, persye, of his body and blood ; 
because his body and blood being spiritually present, ‘convey the same nourishment to. their 
souls, the same‘quickening to the spiritual life, as bread and winedo to the natural life. Hence 
Calvin was led to connect the discourse in John vi, with the Lord’s Supper ; not in that literal 
sense which is agreeable to Popish and Lutheran ideas, as if the body of Christ was really 
eaten, and his blood really drunk by any ; but in a sense agreeable to the expression of our 
Lord in the conclusion of that discourse, ‘The words that I speak unto you, they are spirit 
and they are life;’ that is, when I say to you, ‘ Whoso eateth my flesh and drinketh my blood, 
dweileth in me and I in him; he shall live by me, for my flesh is meat indeed,’ you are to 
understand these words, not in a literal but in a spiritual sense. The spiritual sense adopted 
by the Socinians is barely this, that the doctrine of Christ is the food of the soul, by cherishing 
a life of virtue here, and the hope of a glorious life hereafter.’ The Calvinists think, that into 
the full meaning of the figure used in these words, thereenter not merely the exhortations and 
instructions which a belief of the Gospel affords, but also that union between Christ and his 
people which is the consequence of faith, and that communication of grace and strength by 


which they are quickened in well doing, and prepared for the discharge of every duty. ee 


“ According to this system, the full benefit of the Lord’s Supper is peculiar to those who 
partake worthily. For while all who eat the bread and drink the wine may be said to show 
the Lord’s death, and may also receive some devout impressions, they only to whom Jesus is 
spiritually present share in that spiritual nourishment which arises from partaking of his 
body aed blood. According-to this system, eating and drinking unworthily has a farther 
sense than enters into the Socinian system; and it becomes the duty of every Christian to 
examine himself, not only with regard to his knowledge, but also with regard to his general 
conduct, before he eats of that bread and drinks of that cup. It becomes also the duty of 
those who have the inspection of Christian societies, to exclude from this ordinance persons, 
of whom there is every reason to believe that they are strangers to the sentiments which it 
presupposes, and without which none are prepared for holding that communion with Jesus 
which it implies.” (1) ; 

With this view the doctrine of the Church of England seems mainly to agree, except that 
‘we may perhaps perceive in her services, a few expressions somewhat favourable to the views 
of eet and Melancthon, whose authority had great weight with Archbishop Cranmer. 
This, however, appears only in certain phrases ; for the twenty-eighth article declares with 
sufficient plainness, that ‘the body of Christ is given, taken, and eaten in the Supper only 
after a heavenly and spiritual manner ; and the mean whereby the body of Christ is received 
and eaten in the Supper, is faith.” ‘Some of our early English reformers,” says Bishop 


( 


Tomline, “were Lutherans, and consequently they were at first disposed to lean toward _ 
consubstantiation ; but they seem soon to have discovered their error, for in the articles of _ 


1552, it is expressly said, ‘A faithful man ought not either to believe or openly confess the _ 
real and bodily presence, as they term it, of Christ’s flesh and blood in the sacrament of the — 
Lord’s Supper” This part of the article was omitted in 1562, probably with a view to give _ 
less offence to those who maintained the coporal presence, and to comprehend as many as 
possible in the established Church.” (2) The article as it now stands, and not particular 
expressions in the Liturgy, must however be taken to be the opinion of the Church of Eng- ° 


land upon this point, and it substantially agrees with the New Testament. ¥ 


‘The sAcrAMENTAL character of this ordinance is the first point to be established, in order 
to a true conception of its nature and import. It is more than a commemorative rite, it is 
commemorative sacramentally ; in other words, it is a commemorative sign and seal of the 
covenant of our redemption. 

The first proof of this may be deduced from our Lord’s words used in the institution of the 
ordinance: “This is my body, this is my blood,” are words which show a most intimate 
connection between the elements, and that which was represented by them, the sacrificial 
offering of the body and blood of Christ, as the price of our redemption ; they were the signs 
of what was “given for us,” surrendered to death in our room and stead, that we might have 
the benefit of liberation from eternal death. Again, “This is the New Testament,” or cove- 
nant, ‘in my blood.” The covenant itself was ratified by the blood of Christ, and it is 
therefore called by St. Paul, “the blood of the everlasting covenant ;” and the cup had so 
intimate a connection with that covenant, as to represent it and the means of its establish- 
ment, or of its acquiring validity,—the shedding of the blood of our Saviour. It is clear there- 
fore, that the rite of the Lord’s Supper is a covenant rite, and consequently a sacrament; a 
visible sign and seal on the part of Him who made the covenant, that it was established in, 
and ratified by, the sacrificial death of Christ. 


(1) Theological Lectures. (2) Exposition of the Articles. 
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As it bears this covenant or sacramental character on the part of the Institutor, soalso on 
the part of the recipients. They were all to eat the bread in “remembrance” of Christ ;- in 
remembrance, certainly, of his death in particular ; yet not as a mere historical event, but of 
his death as sacrificial ; and therefore the commemoration was to be on their part an acknow- 
ledgment of the doctrine of the vicarious and propitiatory nature of the death of Christ, and an 
act of faith in it. Then as to the cup, they were commanded to drink of it, for a reason also 
particularly given, “For this is my blood of the New Testament, which is shed for many for 
the remission of sins:” the recognition therefore, implied in the act, was not merély that 
Christ’s blood was shed; but that it was shed as the blood of “the new covenant,” and for 
“the remission of sins ; a recognition which could only take place in consequence of “faith 
in his blood,” as the blood of atonement. Again, says St. Paul, as taught by the particular 
revelation he received as to the Lord’s Supper, “Tor as often as ye eat this fs, and drink 
this cup, ye do show or publish the Lord’s death until he come;” which publication of his 
death was not the mere declaration of the fact of “the Lord’s death,” but of his death aceord- 
ing to the Apostolic doctrine, as the true i pa for sin, the benefits of which were to be 
received by faith. ‘Thus then we see in the Lord’s Supper, the visible token and pledge of a 
covenant of mercy in the blood of Christ, exhibited by God its author; and on the part of 
man a visible acknowledgment of this coyenant so ratified by the sacrifice of Christ, and an 
act of entire faith in its truth and efficacy in order to the remission of sins, and the conferrin 
of all other spiritual benefits. As a sian, it exhibits, 1. The infinite love of Ged, to the world 
who gave “his only-begotten Son, that whosoever believeth on him might not perish, but 
have everlasting life.” 2, The love of Christ, who “ died the just for the unjust, that he might 
bring us to God.” 3. The extreme nature of his sufferings, which were unto death, 4. The 
vicarious and sa¢rificial character of that death, as a sin offering and a propitiation; in virtue 
of which only, a covenant of grace was entered into with man by the offended God. 5. The 
benefits derived frow ough beli _ “remission of sins ;” and the nourishment of the 
soul in spiritual li our, by vi of a vital “communion” with Christ, so that it is 
advanced and perfect liness, “until he come” to confer upo» his disciples the cove- 
nanted blessing of eternal life. As a seat it is a constant assurance, on the part of God, of 
the continuance of this covenant of redemption in full undiminished force from age to 5 it 
is a pledge to every penitent who believes in Christ, and receives this sacrament in profession 
of his entire reliance upon the merits of Christ’s passion for forgiveness, that he is an object of 
merciful regard and ie eres ; there is in it also, as to every one who thus believes and is 
accepted, a constant exhibition of Christ as the spiritual food of the soul, to be received by faith, 
that he may grow thereby ; and a renewed assurance of the bestowment of the full grace of 
the new covenant, in the accomplishment of all its. Komises, both in this life and in that 
which is to come. In every celebration, the rigniotallithese gracious acts, provisions, and 
hopes, is exhibited, and Bod condescends thus to re is poe of faithfulness and love to 
the church of Christ, purchased by his blood. The members of that church, on the other 
hand, renew their acceptance of and reliance upon, the new covenant; they publish their 
faith in Christ; they glory in his eross, his sacri icial though shameful death, as the wisdom 
of God, and the power of God; they feast upon the true passover victim by their faith, and 







_ they do this with joy and thanksgiving, on account of a greater deliverance than that of the 
lara from Egypt, of which they are the subjects. It was this predominance of thanks- 


giving in celebrating this hallowed rite, which at so early a period of the church attached to : 
the Lord’s Supper the title of “The Eucharist.” : 

We may conelude this view by a few general observations. |, teen 

1, The very natute of the ordinance of the Lord’s Supper excludes from peri init 
not only open unbelievers, but all who reject the doctrine of the atonement made by the vica- 
rious death of Christ for “ the remission of sins,” Such persons have indeed tacitly acknow- 
bes a this, by reducing the rite to a mere commemoration of the fact of Christ’s death, and 
‘of those virtues of humility, benevolence, « atience, which his sufferings called forth. If 
therefore the Lord’s Supper be in truth much more than this; if it recognise the sacrificial 
‘character of Christ’s death, and the doctrine of “faith in his blood,” as necessary to our 
salvation, this is “an altar of which they have no right to eat” who reject these doctrines; 
and from the Lord’s table all such persons ought to be repelled by ministers, whenever, from 
compliance with custom, or other motives, they would approach it. : 

2. It is equally evident that when there is no evidence in persons of true repentance for sin, 
and of desire for salvation, according to the terms of the Gospel, they are disqualified from 
partaking at “the table of the Lord.” ‘They eat and drink unworthily, and fall therefore into 
condemnation.” "The whole act is indeed on their part an act of bold profanation or of 
hypoerisy ; they profess by this act to repent, and have no sorrow for sin; they profess to 
seek deliverance a its guilt and power, and yet remain willingly under its bondage; they 
profess to trust in Christ’s death for pardon, are utterly unconcerned respecting elie 
they profess to feed upon Christ, and hunger and thirst after nothing but the world; , 

lace before themselves the sufferings of Christ; but when they “look upon him whom the 


ave pierced,” they do not “mourn because of hit,” and they grossly offend the all-present 
Majesty of heaven, by thus making light of Christ, and “grieving the Holy Spirit.” 
us society to prevent such persons from 
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communicating with the ‘church. They are expressly excluded by Apostolic authority, as 
well as by the original institution of this sacrament, which was confined to Christ’s disciples ; 
and ministers would “partake of other men’s sins,” if knowingly they were to admit to the 
Supper of the Lord, those who in their spirit and hives deny him. 

4, On the other hand, the table of the Lord is not to be surrounded with superstitious 
terrors, All are welcome there who truly love Christ, and all who sincerely desire to love, 
serve, and obey him. All truly penitent persons; all who feel the burden of their sins, and 
are willing to renounce them; all who take Christ as the sole foundation of their hope, and 
are ready to commit their eternal interests to the merits of his sacrifice and intercession, are 
to be encouraged to “draw near with faith, and to take this holy sacrament to their comfort.” 
In it God visibly exhibits and confirms his covenant to them, and he invites them to become 
parties to it, by the aet of their receiving the elements of the sacrament in faith. 

5. For the frequency of celebrating this ordinance we have no rule in the New Testament, 
The early Christians observed it every Sabbath, and exclusion from it was considered a severe 
sentence of the church, when only temporary. 'The expression of the Apostle, “as often as 
ye eat this bread,” intimates that the practice of communion was frequent; and perhaps the 
general custom in this country of a monthly administration, will come up to the spirit of the 
ancient institution. That it was designed, like the passover, to be an annual celebration only, 
has no evidence from Scripture, and is contradicted by the most ancient practice. 

6. The habitual neglect of this ordinance by persons who profess a true faith in Christ, is 
highly censurable. We speak not now of Quakers and Mystics, who reject it altogether, in 
the face of the letter of their Bibles ; but of many who seldom or never communicate, princi- 
pally from habits of inattention to an obligation which they do not profess to deny. In this 
case a plain command of Christ is violated, though not perhaps with direct intention ; and the 
benefit of that singularly affecting mean of grace is lost, in which our Saviour renews to us 
the pledges of his love, repeats the promises of his covenant, and calls for invigorated exer- 
cises of our faith, only to feed us the more richly with the bread that comes down from heaven. 
If a peculiar condemnation falls upon them who partake “unworthily,” then a peculiar bless- 
ing must follow from partaking worthily ; and it therefore becomes the duty of every minister 
to explain the obligation, and to show the advantages of this sacrament, and earnestly to. 
enforce its regular observance upon all those who give satisfactory evidence of “repentance 
toward God, and faith in our Lord Jesus Christ.” ‘ ‘ 


THE END, 
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